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blending of the very best wines and aromatic plants. $ é ҮШ eee 


1 And whatever you do, be sure to enjoy yourself with 
MARTINI on the rocks. 


y 


vermouth 


in the U. s. its MARTINI and ROSSI, in the 
rest of the world it’s simply Martini, wherever you go it's the 
“О same superb vermouth. 
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missing from this picture? 


© What's 


(Three of 39,000 different В. F. Goodrich products on the job around the world!) 


Take away the B.F.Goodrich products and everything from airplanes to wheelbarrows— 
| not much would move on this dockside. But about 250 different types in all. Hose for every 
“things do move—here and almost every- job, every climate, every specification. 
, where—thankstomorethan 39,000 - All types of conveyor belts. Quality, 


Ж different products from BFG. Y ° service and satisfaction are built 
a Have some examples: tires for \ B.EGoodrich / into every B.F.Goodrich product. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Don't these products belong in your picture? 


DOCK LOADING HOSE is reinforced with 

À nylon cord for extra strength, surprising 

lightness. Other advantages—highly resist- 

[ANS Surge and shock pressureg, longer 
®Nower Operating costs 


TIRES for power trucks and tractors soak up 
shocks and vibration in irregular floors; give 
fragile loads extra-gentle protection. Re- 
sults? Better control, lower maintenance on 
equipment, less damage to loads. 


. 
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32% EXTRA MILEAGE! This Extra Miler 
truck tire beat all other tires tested for mile- 
age economy! Made with extra strong 
SUPER-SYN and a new 3-rib tread design for 
better traction, more even Wear. 
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` TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 6 : 
cBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m)? 
The second of two parts on De Gaulle. 


Friday, May 8 

BURKES LAW (ABC, 8:30-9:30 р.т.). 
Gisele Mackenzie, Buster Keaton, Beity 
Hutton, Nina Foch, Joan Blondell and 
Anne Helm are all suspects 1n “Who 
Killed One-Half af Glory Lee?” 

THE JACK PAAR PROGRAM (NBC, 10-11 
p-m.). Richard Burton will read either 
from Shakespeare or Churchill, also chat. 


Saturday, May 9 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). M-G-M's 1954 all-star 'Execu- 
tive Suite with William Holden,» Nina 
Foch, Barbara Stanwyck, June Allyson, 
Fredric March, Shelley Winters, Walter 
Pidgeon, Dean Jagger, Paul Douglas and 
Louis Calhern. 


Sunday, May 10 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). The 
first of two programs on the history of 
folk singing in America. 

DIRECTIONS ‘64 (ABC, 2-2:20 p.m). А 
film made in Israel on archaeology. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) “The Fighting E." a tribute to both 
aircraft carriers named Enterprise, World 
War 15 heroic conventional version and 
the new nuclear-powered successor. - 

WALT DISNEY'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.) Anoth- 
er sample of Disney's wonderful way 
with animals—this time elephants, shown 
both live on location at Angkor Wat 
and in animation drawn by the Disney 
Studios. 


Monday, May 11 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). A repeat of the documentary on 
movie vamps, flappers, sirens and glamour 
girls. 


Tuesday, May 12 
COMBAT (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Guest 
stars are Eddie Albert and Alida Valli. 
THE CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). A preview of the May 
15 Oregon primary. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

HAMLET. Witty, virile, supremely intelli- 
gent, Richard Burton’s Hamlet is a mas- 
terful prince of language, though never 
quite the fallen prince of tragedy. 

HIGH SPIRITS. A house was never haunt- 
ed by so blithe a spirit as Tammy Grimes, 
and Bea Lillie is the comic conjurer who 
brings her back to earth to tempt her 
husband and torture his second wife. 

FUNNY GIRL. Singing, loving, wheedling, 
Barbra Streisand is a shower of bright 
lights as she re-creates Comedienne Fan- 
ny Вгісеѕ star-crossed career. 

ANY WEDNESDAY. As sunny and as teary 
as a fickle April day, Sandy Dennis makes 
the mistressing game just slightly more 
complicated than doll-housekeeping. 

DYLAN. Alec Guinness plays Dylan 
Thomas on his last U.S. reading tour, his 
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- door is learning the strums. One of the 
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humor biting but n Шу; 

i is life nor his poetry. 
D pout Cast as a matcbinaker, 
Carol Channing dangles her gay, En 
topped self in front of a stuffy money E 
(David Burns) who is slow off the mar - 
Gower Champion's darsers set а brisk 


ace for the chase. 
Р NOBODY LOVES AN ALBATROSS. As a fast- 
talking TV producer-director, Robert 
Preston gives a sly, light touch to a play 


full of caustic mass-media mockery and 
lottin 

_ BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Elizabeth Ash- 

Jey and Robert Redford bring to an early 

married life, dollops of humor and bright 

good looks. i 


Off Broadway 

THE BLOOD KNOT. Two half brothers— 
joined in kinship, disjunctively opposite 
in color—prey on each other's weaknesses, 
buf stay together in a communion of 
spirit that is full of laughter, envy, good 
intent and deep fears. 

AFTER THE FALL. Angry, and autobio- 
graphical, Arthur Miller's play questions 
the limits of responsibility, and details tor- 
menting relationships with friends, family 
and wives. 


his heart іл 


RECORDS 


Folk Music "я 
HEATHER AND GLEN (Tradition). FO 
singers in Aberdeenshire and the Hebrides 
tell their tales, most often laments—for 
James MacPherson, dangling from the 
gallows when his pardon arrives; for Wil- 
liam Chisholm, the young husband who 
died for Prince Charlie in 1746. There are 
also work songs. Gentle Lady is sung to the 
rhythmic accompaniment of milk squirting 
into a pail. It would be hard for any cow 
to resist Kate Nicholson crooning: *Rud- 
dy-faced and smooth-cheeked, gentle lady, 
you are my dear one. The calves have 
sucked, O gentle lady.” The real thing by 
real folk, collected and selected by Alan 
Lomax and two Scottish experts. 
ADVENTURES FOR 12-STRING, 6-STRING - 
AND BANJO, (Elektra), Leadbelly used to 
be about the onlyfello 
string guitar, but now eve 


dozen new records featuring the instru- 
ment is this extravaganza of plucking by 
Richard Rosmini, who plays everything 
in sight. The 12-string alone sounds like а. 
guitar accompanying itself, but here Ros- 
mini uses three other guitarists, plus Jazz 
Bassist Red Mitchell picking away stylish- 
ly at the likes of John Hardy, Jelly Roll, 
St. James Drag. No singing. 4 
. JUDY COLLINS #3 (Elektra). Joan Baez 
is still queen, but many of her subjects 
owe allegiance to Collins as well. Her 
voice is less pure, but it has body and 
conviction, and she has a good repertory 
of songs that are more indigenous to 
Greenwich Village than her native Colo- 
rado. In her third and best album, she 
sings Dylan and Seeger, but her stopper 
is a haunting new ballad about an ancient 
injustice done to a girl named Anathea 
in bed, of all places. х 
EVENING BELLS AND OTHER RUSSIAN FOLK 
SONGS (Capitol. Dark nostalgia dished 
out by Metropolitan Opera tenor, Nicolai 
Gedda, with the help of the Cappella 
Russian Male Chorus and some balalai- 


miuke 


“dash of bitters. : 


ngiicaollemien all алба, 


kas. Gedda was born in Swed, | 
Russian father, and he sings of the of. 
swept steppes, the willows and th. ny 
of rye like one of the dispossessed fils. 
THE VOICE OF AFRICA (RCA ids 
Miriam Makeba, late of South АЕ, 
also dispossessed. The music here d alt) 
only African: there is a taste of , Tot, | 
a pop tune and even opera (the pont | 


Song from Otello). Makeba can Vill; 
them all, but her heart 15 in the Sor Map 
her own people, like Ohude and y, S% 


Uy 
"When all the beasts of the earth hag tt 
to fetch their tails," she sings jp 20% 
"the rock rabbit had long given ү 4 


hope, hence the absence of his. tai] " al 


CINEMA 

THE ORGANIZER. Playing a sad, s 
revolutionary who leads an unsu 
strike of textile workers, Marcello 
anni sews up his status as the internation, : 
cinema's most versatile leading man, 

FROM RUSSIA, WITH LOVE. The incredih 
adventures and immoderate amours pe 
Agent 007, alias James Bond, alias Act 
Sean Connery, lead to Istanbul in this u; 
roarious parody of Ian Fleming's fiction,’ 

THE NIGHT WATCH. Five men seek a. 
underground escape route from a Paris 
prison—a commonplace theme developed. 
with uncommon skill in this taut+Frend 
thriller. A 

BECKET. A superior film spectacle bets, 
on Jean Anouilh’s superior drama hs: 
prodigally talented cast headed by Ritari 
Burton as England's 12th century- religo- 

OQ'Ioole as Henryl.” 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT introduc 
Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth as a pa ` 
of antic New York juveniles. scotching th 
adult delinquency of a lecherous cont 
pianist (Peter Sellers). 

THE SERVANT. Hell-fire gleams: throug, 
the tea-party facade of Dirk Bogarde, it 
conniving “gentleman’s gentleman" Wh 
serves up Director Joseph Losey’s mess! ' 
about class distinction in Britain wilt 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. Ji 
knowing eye of Director Vittoria De% 
scans Italy’s greatest natural wonde 
phia Loren, whose Vesuvian warmth? 
bles through this three-part comed) 
starring the ubiquitous Mastroianni. | 
THE SILENCE is celestial, the passio!" 


mar Bergman's. bold; Fes = 


= 
= 


Старо 
CCessfu 
Маго 


oi 

damned. Pleading humanity's case w 
lesbian, a nymphomaniac and a child 

DR. STRANGELOVE, OR: HOW | LEARNED 
STOP WORRYING AND LOVE THE ВОМВ. 5, 
ling Hayden, George. C. Scott and № 
Sellers detonate the bitter laughs in“ 
ley Kubrick's comedy of terrors. E Р 

THE GUEST. In this film version of" 
old Pinters drama The Caretakers 
Pleasence stunningly re-creates ne " 
ro j 10% 

e as a grubby, bigoted old derel Be 


BOOK i 


S clar Ti | 
Best Кеааіпом ~ fi 


à О aq 17 
SELECTED POEMS OF HERMAN МД yo 
edited by Hennig Cohen. The fit’ ur AG 
US. novelists was not an ОШ Ог hi 


poet, but there are enough ‘good ge. findus 


SN 


$t a 
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this chronological sampling, such. “a 

final lines of Billy Budd, to make і ^ leum 

than just a literary. curiosity. ee ode 
IN HIS OWN^ WRITE, by-John Lp Esso. 

The digest Beatle ("He's the art 


9 Worl 


explains "ws 4itartling collection 0c / 
Joycean jabNerwocky: “Аз far as Dx, 


D.F. Mexico. TIME Asia Edition Volume 
vnu b " Dols and a ч 
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пим 
N м _ Yowean’é afford mistakes when you're specifying a grade of fuel fora customer, ora lubricant 
outs! “for his heavy machinery. You've got to be precise. That's why so many managers of the world’s 
yd'-pó s industries look to Esso. They know that Esso has a wealth of internationalexperience in petro- 
ch. Й leum produetion and research. They know that Esso maintains a world-wide network of 
a j modern service facilities, staffed by highly trained technical personnel. And they know that 
fi Esso takes pride in its eyang standards. Perhaps these are major reasons why Esso is the | 
/orld’s First Choice, Refer your petroleum product needs to our local organization. 
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. - Looking for a key 
to international trade? 


YOUR MAN FROM C. ITOH 
HAS A KEY 
FOR EVERY DOOR 


;| C. Itoh, one of Japan's oldest and most 
| experienced trading companies, is a 
| master locksmith when it comes to 


| X opening the doors of international trade. Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man 
| With a staff of almost 6,000 experts and give you his expert help? You'll find 


over 70 branches and affiliates through- one in every major city of the world. 
out the world, C. Itoh offers you fast : 


efficient service in export, import, tri- 
angular trade and joint investment 
ventures. 


à ITOH & CO., LTD. 


(ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Interifationa] Traders/General Importers and Exporters/Business Consultants 


|^ HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: “CITOH OSAKA” 

|. — TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.0. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: “CITOH TOKYO" 

|| OVE SEAS OFFICES : Hong Kong, Bangkok, Saigon, Phnom Penh, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumput, Djakarta, Sydney, New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, 

| - Teheran, Karachi, Dacca, Lahore, New York, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Sáo 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Paris, Hamburg, Beyrouth, Johannesburg and 

other лја? of the world. (Liaison) Manila and -Rangoon. 


the town's 
'Ҹ flooding waters of а federal Чатр 
W/APSHOTSSCANDAL, by. John Chev 


1 d M MEL дард 
jd 4 . К 
1 2. The Group, McCart qm ' 


ceived this correction of short 
most wonderfoul larf I've ever 
readers shrdlu too. 

THE SPIRE, by William Goldin y 
riding church, chapter and parish © 0, 
dean drives his architect to bui? 
prayer-envisioned stone spire on p, 
foundations of his cathedra], , ^X 
realizes on his deathbed that his, K 
inspiration was probably onl Spir. 
ambition. A metaphysical summan", 
his four previous novels (Lord 0 
Flies, Free Fall, etc.), William Cole: 
medieval fable is a provocative in 
brilliant statement of the helpless 
iquitous nature of man. 

DREAMTIGERS, by Jorge. Luis Bor 
ing blind, Argentina’s greatest Write 
turned inward to the mirrors of h 


Уг s 
у; 
Teady 


Ay 


iN 
ШЇ 


and in this slight volume of pose 
parables has dreamed himself into » 
tiplicity of recollections and roles. 
STRANGERS ON A BRIDGE, by Jam. 
Donovan. As onetime defense COUnsel 
Soviet Spy Rudolf Abel, Lawyer Dong 
reviews the trials and recounts tis, 
in the subsequent spy-thriller перо 
that led to a dramatic moment «f, 
cold war—the exchange of Colon, 
for U-2 Pilot Francis Powers. 
FLOOD, by Robert Penn Warren 
his considerable talent for narrate 
sense of place, the author of All theki 
Men observes Fiddlersburg, Тепп i: 
strange, revealing twilight that pes 
disappearance Бепе h 


This second novel about the Was 
family is related to but very different frn 
the earlier Wapshot Chronicle: the Cl 
icle's traditional way of life is mtle 
but becomes a vision in the Scanidt 
makes more bearable the absurdilis 
the improvised present. a 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE, by Shirley" 
Grau. Miscegenation, political vent 
and racial hatred unto the third КЁ 
tion are the Faulknerian themes, bil? 
thor Grau writes with such quiet 
ness that the violence serves to del? 
contrast, a deeper sense of order алі“ 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 1 
1. The Spy Who Came in from th 


3. Convention, Knebel and Bailey ¢ 
4. The Deputy, Hochhuth (6) 
5. Von Ryan's Express, Westheime! * 
6. The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever 
7. The-Martyred, Kim (7) 

8. The Night in Lisbon, Remarque 0) 
9. The Venetian Affair, MacInnes 
10. The Shoes of the Fisherman, West 


NONFICTION D 

1. Four Days, U.P.I. and Americal 
Heritage (1) 3 

2. A Day in the Life of President Ken 
nedy, Bishop42) ; 

3. Diplomat Among Warriors, 
Murphy (3) 

4. The Naked Society, Packard (5) 

5. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (4. 

6. My Years with General Motors; 
Sloan (7) 

7. The Green Felt Jungle, Reid and 
Demaris (6) - 

8. The Great Treasury Raid, Stern 
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‚ driving too fast and pulling dog's ears. 

He needs only four more crises and he 
too will be able to write a book. 
{ ORVILLE О. COLIANNI 


+ .Chicago 

' Sir: The support of full body weight by 

the ears is not recommended for the care 

and handling of dogs, children, or any 

mammal, even if you want to "let them 

bark." I am shocked and dismayed. 
GILBERT O: SEWALL, D.D.S. 

Secretary 
German Wirehaired Pointer Club 
of California 
Los Angeles 


ume, Sir: Гуе been a straight-ticket Democrat 
Dong for 50 years but if Lyndon Johnson picks 
Ü them beagles up by the ears one more 


his time, he’s a dead duck in my book. 
Bolla J.S. WHITE 
\ y, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
ол} 
| Sir: Why all the fuss about L.B.J. yank- 
: ing,the ears of his pet beagles? He's been 
doing the same thing to those poor dogs 
up on Capitol Hill ever since he took office. 
T. ANTHONY QUINN 


Washington, О.С. 
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Plaudits & Prunes 


Sir: Such an admirable and unbiased 
account of our whirlwind President and 
a really delightful cover picture of him 
[May 1]! 

Sometimes I wonder just how lucky we 
American people can be to have such a 
splendid man as Mr. Johnson holding the 
reins of government in steady hands at 
‘this awesome time. I'm of the rank-and- 
file. but feel we should all be united in 
one thing—prayer for his continued health. 

(Mrs.) CAROLINE C. JOHNSON 
San Jose, Calif. : 


Sir: What puzzles me is the fact that 
Johnson is making a joke of being Presi- 
dent. His driving escapade in Texas, his 
reception of tourists, at the White House, 
and his crude conversations are not char- 
acteristic of a good President. 

the? «RICHARD RADFORD 


A» Perry Point, Md. 
Sir: Whenever we turn on TV, President 


ШШ 
venga 
d m 
}, bud 
jet i 
defie 

and i 


ey l Johnson.is on the screen. He drones оп 
re with ‘Pollyanna prunes and prisms and a 
nen string of soppy platitudes. He is the talk- 
er ( -ingest President we've ever had. It would 
“be better for the country if he did less 
e (9) talking and more thinking, ^ 
s. : ~ MARGARET A. MANN 
Vest Charlottesville, Va. ; 


, Sir: е The disrespect shown the President 
Ke of the U.S. at the World's Fair was shock- 
ca ring. Anyone who is so self-centered as to 
Г show this disrespect to the President de- 
Ke" "serves no rights... ` ~ 
ў У Mrs. NEAL COMPTON - 
‘St. Louis й 


(9 E. At last the Southerner feels a ray 
(4 к f ope, since President Johnson conceded 
À t at demonstrators should be arrested. It 
г * 


only after he was inconvenienced by their 


ind _ unruliness, 
fi Cart M. FOSTER 
rn Columbia, S.C. | л 


TIME, MAY 8, 1964 


Is noteworthy that he made this assertion - 


the Communist “isms and schisms,” and I 
found your article an invaluable aid in 


my research. 
BONNIE-JEAN HEASLIP 


Hampton, N.H. 


Sir: When you explained the procedure 
that the Russians go through to preserve 
the body of Lenin, I was reminded of 
those wonderful lines from Robert Service 
in his The Ballad of Lenin's Tomb: 

And there was Lenin, stiff and still, a 

symbol and a sign, 

And rancid races come to thrill and 

wonder at his Shrine; 

And hold the thought: if Lenin rot the 

Soviets will decay. 

Perhaps this explains why Khrushchev 
& Co. go to the expense that they do to 
keep the old goat on display. 

CHARLES A, PETERSEN 


Powell, Wyo. 


Sir: Your cover on the occasion of Le- 
nin’s anniversary is an unpardonable sacri- 
lege. Your utilization of such a flagrant 
artistic mediocrity to defame the memory 
of the George Washington of millions of 
people throughout the^world is a sad com- 
ment on your own lack of fairness, ob- 
jectivity and cultural comprehension. 
GASTON BROSSOLET 


Paris 


Sir: Ben Shahn's cover picture of Lenin 
speaks of Communism with an eloquence 
as powerful as Dostoevsky's T/e Pos- 
sessed. Here is Lenin's face, not the like- 
ness that God gave him at birth, but the 
likeness of the twisted, humorless, mad, 
rationalized world he built for his fol- 
lowers. That cramped, despotic teaching 
hand with the three bent fingers is the 
perfect portrait of a Communist textbook 
or a Party meeting. 
GERHART NIEMEYER 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: May I compliment-you on your re- 
port on the Communist split. 

There are no such persons as Commu- 
nists because nowhere, not even in Rus- 
sia, has Communism. been achieved. Nor 


' indeed will it ever be. For Russian social- 


ism will never pass’ beyond state capital- 
ism, and all the talk of the disappearance 
of the state is pure mythology. 

: M. F. CLEws 


‘Coventry, England 


p—————— €————— 


І SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please: include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


AIRMAIL TO: 
TIME International 
Sullivan 31 ` 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: C] new subscription 
L] renew my, present subscription. 


——————-—-—----------4 


B Yi The Big Split and Bolsheviks 
j Yips & Yelps ERA E. 2 ee 
y : i i *Narodnaia Volia" was still recent his? 
e: i succeeded in pro- Sir: Your comprehensive report on the [ 1 SE 
| SUE PoU E with two of the Communist split and the history of Lenin- tory, and the agitators nsed this sloga n 
еа campaign issues of our time: ism [April 24] was greatly APERIT I tie пае Gs Bac reedom" a 
2 s am a S ho is at present studying yell as I. e 
Am Завоссі до В vad Obviously they didn’t mean it either 


way; it was always “The Party’s Will,” 
but it was better for brainwashing. 
S. GINZBURG 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Word from the Palace 


Sir: In the article you devote to my per- 
son [April 3], one sentence strikes me as 
being particularly to the point: “Then why 
not leave Sihanouk to his theatrics and 
ignore him?” 

Since it is clear you consider me “un- 
balanced,” “eccentric” and a “playboy,” 
and believe my country to be a repair of 
cobras, vipers and cockroaches—to say 
nothing of the Viet Cong—where those 
who do not contract dysentery are liable 
to die from the heat, I am at a loss to 
understand why you should give such gen- 
erous coverage to a topic which hardly 
seems to merit this treatment. 

I gave up expecting anything from the 
Americans long ago, having had previous 
occasions to note the tenacious hatred 
with which they regard me, due to my re- 
fusal to be one of their Asian "puppets." 

You imply that I am mad. I consider 
myself justified in returning the compli- 
ment. For the policy you are pursuing. in 
Asia may be truly said to be an insane 
one, and is disquieting even your most 
trusted allies. Wherever you go, you spread 
war, revolution and misery. 

What do you reproach me with exactly? 
Not to have abased myself before the 
dollar? To have succeeded, where so many 
others in this troubled region have failed? 
With providing my enslaved Asian breth- 
ren with a "bad example" by my pride, 
patriotism and independence? With plac- 
ing the interests of Washington after those 
of my country? 

lam, Sir, Yours 

NORODOM SIHANOUK 
Chief of State 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 


Wallace in Indiana 

Sir: Before Governor Wallace's visit to 
Indiana™ University" [April 24]; reports 
came that one of his favorite devices was 
to stand before the audience, wave a copy 
of the civil rights bill and shout, “Do you 
see this bill? Have you read it? Do you 
know what it says?” With hardly any lis- 
teners having read the bill, he could then 
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QUEEN OF YOUR TIME, 
| ; WITH MOVADO! 
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You will reign 

over the fleeting hours... 

Movado, known the world over as the 
quality of time, make the-watches your 
dealer prefers, for he is familiar 

with their remarkable performance. 


...over fleeting fashions... 


The criteria of Beauty last forever. If you 
appreciate harmonious lines, and subtle, 
‚ | sober elegance, choose a Movado: 
' your pleasure in looking at it and that of 
your friends too will remain undimin- 
ished, year after year! 


| * “Diamond Crown" 
| with 16 diamonds 

] Ref. G 413 

18 K white gold 

watch and band 


1. Ref, 2432 

| © Emerald cut 

\ sapphire crystal. 

‘| 18 K gold. 
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gold 


See the Movado 
exhibit at the } 
New York 

World's Fairl 
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m. “Well, Til tell Rat it 
exclaim, “Well, ГЇЇ tell you A a 
and proceed to distort the truth. User. 

But when he came to Indiana. M 
sity, held up the bill and shouted: dave 
you read it?”, several hundred intorn е 
students replied with а resounding ? d 
as they held up their own cr was 
one of the few cases In which he lo 
his composure. 


CHARLES A. WALLS III 
Bloomington, Ind. 


i 4 inti Hoosier 
Sir: Thank you for printing 
Governor Welsh's denunciation of Ala- 
bama's Wallace. It appears that Wallace's 
“armor-plated skin" has met its match in 
another Governor's valor. 

It is not the first time Matt Welsh has 
stood up for principles that are perhaps 
;olitically unpopular. 

р ROBERT R. BROWN 


Sir: 


TIME was erroneously inform, 1 
some of the proceeds from “Tp te > 
World—A Salute to UNICEF” rig. by 
World’s Fair go to the United Ма 
Children's Fund. ali 
UNICEF benefits from Pepsi-Ç 
erosity in the form of free lang ^Ё 
hibit, and a sales counter staffer c RU 
volunteers. These are an Outright d (e PRES!P 
tion—but not the proceeds of Wait 
ney's delightful ride. 0, 
^. С. LLOYD Ba, | 
Executive Din! 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
New York City 
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Sur la Pointe 


Sir: I agree with Mr. Balanchine 3 j 
1] that dancing to music with no (ће. 


ae theme 
story can be entertaining, but ity р ATI 


: never comprise the entire repertojr т Anatol 
Seymour, Ind. ballet аге The tremendous ena 
You, quoted Wallace as saying, "I al and РЫР арр of the Breat ур аша 
think the Negro raee-ought to stay pure ballets are the very life ood of the aj Gilbert 
and the white race stay pure." à 5 (Mns.) LEE Caste Elson, 
As a Negro, I find it necessary to say San Francisco shall 1 
that it is unlikely that there are any pure : j у 
Negroes in the entire U.S.—that is why Sir: Your statement that George Ba; 
the Negro race here has such a variety chine has “undisputed stature aj arriet 
of skin tones. world's leading choreographer ju Burghe 
PHYLLis L. Cox needs qualifying. He may be the wj Тул, 
Richmond, K leading ballet choreographer, but ther, Рату! 
Lie eae those of us who believe that in mg — Willis 
А : sensitivity, theatrical sense, urgenji г< 
Remarried Widower n НЕА and pure choreoga: pouin 
Sir: In your story on Chuck Percy, the inventiveness, Martha Graham leayesj;. Edwin 
G.O.P. candidate for Governor of Illinois far behind. 
[April 24], you identified three of the JAY KUB |. Essie 1 
members of his family as "children of a — Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Berta ‹ 
pro Pr URN one Fea wu 
ailing to add tha uck Percy's perdora Be Bae 
first wife died long before he even knew High Endorsement Butche 
his present spouse,’ you left the highly er- Sir: In your account of the leading li Dowda 


roneous impression that he may have been 
divorced. m 


HENRY J. CoucH 
Chicago 


None but the Bravé Deserves the Fair 


Sir: Undoubtedly “Robert Moses, more 
than any other man, is responsible for the 
New York World’s*Fair [May 1]. It is his 
genius that has molded the predominant 
theme of the fair—mediocrity. 

Moses has botched a unique opportuni- 
ty for positive good creatively accom- 
plished. The 1964 World’s Carnival and its 
drab, sterile skyline will be timeless re- 


ers Of Robert Moses’ total ignorance 
of things artistic- May-h шеа i 


humanity another chance! 
WILLIAM FUNK 


Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Thank you for the priceless portrait 
of the Pietà at the World's Fair. This 
marvelous work, and all other great works 
of art, belong to mankind. Now thousands 
of Americans who otherwise could not 
have known this deep experience can view 
it. It is fitting that it should be on display 
for all who pass by at the fair. 


ELEANOR SANDS 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Sir: How can the Protestant Council 
possibly justify spending $3,000,000 on a 
pavilion in the face of incredible world 
need? With people-overseas starving and 
dying of diseases that we can help cure! 
I pray that God will not-let us bury our- 
selves in such crass materialism before it 
is too late to hear his call! 

(THE Rev.) RICHARD G. VINEY 
4 i Pastor 
First Methodist Church 
Casey, Iowa 


reviews of the country [April 24] yc $ 
failed to mention the Virginia Law Кей 

The Virginia Law Review is one of € 
outstanding reviews. It has, indeed, b 
largest circulation of any, with the ext 
tion of Harvard and Columbia. | 

It has no superior when it comé! 
quality. 


| Pikul, 
Sherrnz 
Foran 
P tortur 
WILLIAM О. Doust | Washb 
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Washington, D.C. 


Drug Plug 


Sir: Reporting on Dr. Nathan S. KA! 
view of the humane, economic and # Marsh 
ical benefits of tranquilizing 9 Сі 
[April 24]; TIME reached millions of 

ple with a most significant message. 
The prescription-drug industry has 
to obtain public understanding of vali 
ceived when prescription» drugs аў 
chased. We feel that a story like Ё т.омро 
definitely contributes to more ОШ phare 
discussion of the role of this indust Ungen 
AUSTIN SMITH, МӘ Rows: 
Pharmaceutical-Manufacturers Asso tox | 
Washington; D.C. 
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From the Butter of Their Harps Mors 
| Sen 


Sir; We were so hobby to see уОШ\ б (т 
rebue on Beatle John Lennon's (gy 
[May 1]. We all eonsiderate quite 44 
arf, you know, and think Joh? И 
cleaver. pu 
Bu'really you should not hab о A Азызт 
Said that Beatle fiends could пой 
stamp this bit of writty, becorpse " 
frum the butter of our harps. & 
not began to talk like good owld | 
and Anne yet, buck we do lick t9 


writty as that. x 
MARGARET CHE? 
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HE news is often given a sharper 

edge by the things people are 
saying—lines that tell a lot in daily 
conversation but may get lost in rou- 
tine day-to-day reporting. A few ex- 
amples from this week's TIME: 

“Parting the waters"—newsmen's 
description of President Johnson's fa- 
vorite oratorical exercise, a spread- 
ing breast-stroke-like gesture. 

"The Westmoreland Stretch"—the 
term that military men have applied 
to the ability of Army Lieut. General 
William Westmoreland, the new U.S. 
military-assistance commander in 
South Viet Nam, to get more than a 
day's work out of his men every day. 

“The Mail-Order Bride"—what 
some Oregonians are calling Henry 
Cabot Lodge, following a tart cue 
from the Portland Journal. 

“This downward career from home 
to House"—Nancy Astor’s descrip- 
tion of her course when she be- 
came the first woman to sit in Brit- 
ain’s House of Commons. 

Früuleinwunder—a truly delight- 
ful transformation in West Germany. 

"Sanctified.. common  sense"—the 
phrase with which Methodist Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy, this week's cover 
subject, sums up his church's prag- 
matic but perfection-aimed faith. 

In other cases it is the almost pass- 
ing comment that bears pondering in 
terms of what may happen in the 
future. Also in this week's issue; 

“Now things’are going to be settled 
one way or the other in Viet Nam"— 
the surprising statement of onetime 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff James 
Gavin. 

“We don't need publicity. We will 
show them by doing”’—Paraguayan 
Dictator Alfredo Stroessners re- 
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sponse to the suggestion that his 
image needs improving. 

"The frequency and intensity of 
the local battles warn us clearly to 
get at the root of the trouble before 
we have a full-scale war"—not a 
warning from a military man but 
from the president of the National 
School Boards Association about the 
conflict between school officials over 
roles and responsibilities. 

“I can't ever tell what he is going 
to do. He can't either "—the disarm- 
ing comment of Luci Baines Johnson 
about her daddy. 


EADERS are writing to TIME in 

pleasingly growing numbers— 
the letters we received in the first 
three months of this year topped the 
same period of last year by 4866. 
Most of the readers write to us about 
stories we have printed—at times to 
make caustic comment and at other 
times to praise and approve. When a 
public question arouses a large num- 
ber of readers, however, they sit 
down to write to us immediately, 
even though our issue carrying the 
story they want to comment on has 
not yet gone to press. 

This was the case last week as let- 
ters began to pour into TiME almost 
as soon as they reached the White 
House after President Johnson lifted 
his beagles by the ears and, as one 
reader put it, "landed in the dog 
house." And so while The Nation re- 
ports on the dog howl, the Letters 
section gives some readers their own 
say on the subject. Like most people, 
we like to get mail: we also like to 
be thought of as peop!e who should 
hear what you think. Thanks for 
writing. 
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Designed and executed by world-famous Wean Engineering, ELISCO's 
electrolytic line, above, taken ot the entry end hos a full rated capacity of 
40,000 tons annually, with tin coatings varying from one-fourth pound 
per bose box to one and a half pounds per base box, Variable tin coat- 
ings as well as special tin coating weights can be manufactured per your 

У specifications, 


МЕ | ELISCO electrolytic tinplates vary in thickness 

E ranging from .214 mm. ^з .357 mm, with mini- 
mum width of 24" and a maximum of 36^; mini- 
mum length of 18" and a maximum of 43”. 
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Keeping Work on Schedule 


When WEAN ENGINEERING of Warren, Ohio, supplier of 80% of the world's electrolytic equip- 
ment, was consulting with us to conceive and execute our electrolytic line, we were WORKING PART- 
NERS in establishing the first tinning plant in the Philippines. 
| If you market products which need tin containers, your tinplate supplier is a working partner., 

We of Elizalde Iron & Steel Corporation, the Philippines’ first tinplate manufacturer, have assumed this 
role and as:such, we coordinate with our clients in tin packaging designs and construction, in material 

andling systems, in inventory outlays that provide flexibility to expand production, in cost-saving .esti- 

mates and in other packaging problems that can make the difference between KEEPING WORK ON 

SCHEDULE and within the budget or not. We are equipped to supply the total tinplate demand of the 
waren at the lowest price possible. 
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< 
or the biggest blast on the 200 ft. 
anal—some 5,000 plastic tubes 
| rd with 56 tons of dynamite stretch 
W^ water-logged overburden into 


qgrock. 


Thisisno ordinary blast. It was 
the début of a new method 
that cut a 4-mile seaway over- 
land to double the shipping 
tonnage of Sweden's port of 
Norrkóping. Four miles of 
problems to short-circuit the 
long, winding estuary to the 
Baltic that no large modern 
vessels could clear. 

Some thirty feet of clay covered 
the rock bed to be blasted. Too 
costly for conventional excava- 
tion. A new method was evolved— 
Overburden Drilling. The bedrock 


OF A RIVER CHANGING ITS COURSE 


was drilled and charged without 
removing the overlying clay. Rock 
and overburden were blasted as 
one and removed by dredging. 
Sounds simple. It wasn't. It took 
advanced compressed air techno- 
logy, new Atlas Copco air-powered 
equipment, plus special Coromant 
Extension steels. Most of all it took 
experience. Experience in putting 
air to work. The same method has 
been used for deepening Genoa's 
new harbour, for prospecting in 
Africa, and for strengthening dam 
foundations in Canada. 
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REPUBLICANS 


The Man to Beat 

Suddenly, like a brush fire racing out 
of control, the word crackled among 
informed Republicans: Goldwater’s al- 
most got it. 

It seemed hardly possible. Here was 
Arizona’s Barry Goldwater, who only a 
few weeks ago appeared to be flat on 
his back in his quest for the G.O.P. 
presidential nomination. He had been 
counted out because of the supposed 
political effects of John Kennedy's as- 
sassination and Lyndon Johnson's ac- 
cession to the White House. He had 
been counted out as he campaigned 
about the country seeming to hate every 
i. minute of it and, entirely too often, 
SN] shooting from the lip. He had been 
,counted out as the polls showed his 

popularity dipping drastically. And he 

had been counted out after his loss in 
the New Hampshire primary. 

Yet as of last week, Goldwater was 
clearly the man to beat in San Francisco 
come July. 

| ‘This was what top Republicans finally 
realized, having taken out their pencils 
and started totting up the only thing that 
4 really counts at a convention. It took 
them quite a while to get around to 


OLDWATER & PHOENIX AUTOGRAPH SEEKERS 
ale Pointing toward the first ballot. 


the tallying process, but there were sev- 
eral reasons for the delay: 
> There was the national preoccupa- 
tion with primaries, which usually make 
more headlines than delegates. All 
Goldwater actually lost in New Hamp- 
shire was 14 delegates, a mere handful. 
When he won in Illinois, there were ohs 
and ahs about the size of the vote for 
Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
about the write-ins for Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Richard: Nixon. Yet it was 
Goldwater who gathered up at least 47 
delegates. Last week in Massachusetts, 
Native Son Lodge amassed a 69,000- 
vote write-in, against only 9,000 for 
Runner-Up Goldwater. In Pennsylva- 
nia, Governor William Scranton piled 
up some 225,000 write-ins to break the 
record of 183,000 set by Jack Kennedy 
in 1960. Lodge got an impressive 80,000 
in Scranton’s home territory, Nixon re- 
ceived 37,000 and Goldwater was a 
poor fourth with 33,000. All but un- 
noticed was the fact that Goldwater 
snatched a few delegates from beneath 
the noses of the native sons—twe or 
three in Pennsylvania, four or five in 
Massachusetts. 
> There was the obsession with polls. 
For months, surveys have shown Gold- 
water’s stock down with “rank and file” 
Republicans and with that elusive voter 
classified as "independent." This week 
the Gallup poll reported Lodge favored 
by 37% of Republicans, Nixon by 2866, 
Goldwater by 14% , Rockefeller by 9% 
and Scranton by 4%. Such figures have 
fooled a lot of people into thinking 
that Goldwater was through. But no 
pollster has ever nominated a presi- 
dential candidate, and Goldwater has 
been and remains the favorite of G.O.P. 
professionals—the people who go to 
conventions. 
> There was the generally muddled 
Republican situation. With the party’s 
highest prize up for grabs, the G.O.P. 
presidential contest should have been a 
rousing, issue-sharpening affair. Instead, 
it has turned out to be a thumping 
bore. Then President Johnson’s rising 
popularity seemed to make the whole 
show academic. Ironically, Goldwater 
gained strength from his party’s defeat- 
ist attitude. Since no Republican had a 
chance against Johnson anyhow, the 
argument went, why not let the party’s 
conservative wing have the nomination 
it has been demanding for so long? 
Thus, slowly but steadily, Goldwater 
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kept collecting delegates while the una- 
voweds and the disavoweds collected 
press clippings. The success of his ef- 
forts was dramatically disclosed in a se- 
cret survey just completed by a group 
of the G.O.P.’s most experienced pro- 
fessionals. The canvass, based on con- 
versations with state and county Repub- 
lican leaders over a national telephone 
network, was deliberately cautious: 
wherever a delegate's loyalty was in 
doubt, his vote was not counted in 
Goldwater's column. The poll's projec- 
tions, state by state: 

Alabama, all 20 delegates for Gold- 
water; Arizona, all 16; Arkansas, 11 of 
12; Florida, 32 of 34; Georgia, all 24; 
Idaho, 12 of 14; Illinois, 47 of 58; In- 
diana, all 32; Iowa, 10 of 24; Kansas, 
15 of 20; Louisiana, all 20; Maryland, 
15 of 20; Minnesota, 11 of 26; Mis- 
sissippi, all 13; Missouri, 20 of 24; Mon- 
tana, all 14; Nebraska, all 16; Nevada, 
all 6; New Mexico, 10 of 14; North 
Carolina, 20 of 26; North Dakota, 6 of 
14; Oklahoma, all 22; South Carolina, 
all 16; South Dakota, all 14; Tennessee, 
20 of 28; Texas, all 56; Utah, all 14; 
Virginia, 26 of 30; Wyoming, all 12. 

Feeling Chipper. These alone would 
give Goldwater 550 first-ballot votes of 
the 655 he needs for nomination. But 
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"WHOM DO YOU PREFER FOR THE REPUBLICA 
NOMINATION . . . NOT THAT IT MAKI 
GREAT DEAL OF DIFFERENCE.” 
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Goldwater also has impressive reserve 
strength in some of the states presently 
planning to support favorite sons on 
the first ballot. Among these are Ohio 
with 58 delegates, Michigan with 48, 
Wisconsin with 30, Kentucky with 24, 
Colorado with 18 and Maine with 14. 
Colorado, for example, has Senator 
Gordon Allott as its favorite son. But 
there is strong Goldwater sentiment in 
Colorado and Allott can probably swing 
most of the delegation to Barry when- 
ever he wishes. 

These facts and figures have left the 
Goldwater forces feeling understand- 
ably chipper. Realizing that Barry could 
still blurt out some remark that would 
hurt his cause, they plan from now on 
to keep him pretty much off the stump, 
$ concentrate instead on a series of 
filmed, edited, nationwide television ap- 
pearances. And already they are talking 
about a possible running mate for Gold- 
{9 water. The most logical choice: Scran- 


| 


E 
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1:7 votes, would be vital to a successful 
; campaign. ~ , 
© But such confident Goldwater talk 
| fails to take into account what could be 
| areal stumbling block to Barry's ambi- 
| tions: the June 2 California primary. 
{| | Goldwater has already virtually con- 
1. ceded the May 15 Oregon primary, and 
| a loss there figures to do little more than 
"> further flaw his image as a popular vote 
getter. But California is different. 
EM Time to Combine. For one thing, 
x Goldwater badly wants the state's 86 
{ delegate votes, which might put him 
3l over the top at the San Francisco con- 
T vention. For another, Goldwater has 
placed his political prestige squarely on 
the line ineCalifornia, to the point of 
{| saying thay if he does not win in Cal- 
Wifornia, he doesn't deserve the nomi- 
|nation. Thus, a California loss might 
Peise second thoughts in the minds 
‘of some delegates who presently favor 
' Goldwater. 
California's is a winner-take-all pri- 
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ROCKEFELLER & OREGON'S CAVEMEN 
The woodpecker vote isn't much either. 
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mary between Goldwater and Rocke- 
feller, with no other candidates entered 
and no write-in votes counted. With 
the stakes involved, it would seem good 
political sense for all anti-Goldwater 
forces to combine behind Rocky in an 
effort to head Barry off. But so far only 
the Lodge camp has made a tentative 


offer of cooperation, and little has corre-—Anether-One.-of Those Weeks 


even of that. 

It goes without saying that a lot can 
happen in the two months before the 
Republican convention. But as far as 
a stop-Goldwater movement is con- 
cerned, the best place for something 
to happen would certainly be in Califor- 
nia. If it doesn't, then the Republican 
presidential race may be all over ex- 
cept for the convention shouting of 
“The Man Who. . .:." 


Oregon Roundup 
Here it was, just two weeks before 
the Oregon presidential primary, and 


ton, whose state, with its 29 electoral---the"-ónly Republican candidate still in 
S ors OD 


pom 


there personally swinpine—we 
Rockefeller. - 

Rocky delivered a speech in Portland 
and drew an enthusiastic crowd of 
2,000. When he got to Grants Pass (pop. 
10,000), a bunch of characters wearing 
animal skins descended and made him 
a member of the Oregon Cavemen, a 
local society that quadrennially pops up 
to embarrass presidential candidates by 
making them look like idiots in photo- 
graphs. In Albany (pop. 13,000), sev- 
eral colorfully clad “Princesses” belong- 
ing to the Timber Carnival and some 
red-suited gents ceremoniously made 
Rocky an honorary Woodpecker. 

Alas, neither woodpeckers nor cave- 
men swing much: weight, votewise, in 
Oregon. And the latest Portland Orego- 
nian poll, even while showing Rocky 
up by three points, still gave him only 
21%. Barry Goldwater looked worse 
than before (from 14% to 12%), and 
had all but kissed Oregon off. Even so, 
Field Director Steve Shadegg brought 


Goldwater Sons Barry Jr. and y, / 
for a campaign swing, and insiste to let 
"right now, Goldwater has 25% garden 
vote in Oregon, and maybe more llganizec 
need about 20,000 votes more у“ linvestn 
I wouldn't be surprised if we vinor th 
them up. Anybody who writes og е inc 
water is nuts." As for Dick Niy, Ù But 
Oregon friends professed an ia hment, f 
mon amount of cheer over a tele SFY tel 
that was, if nothing else, сац ln Nev 
worded. “I shall look forward tg n So 
ing with you in the final campi DY tc 
Nixon wired, “in whatever role oy, W SO! 
ron decides I can best sen, Bair 

That left the fellow whom the p, Sports 
land Journal sniffed at and calleq N 
Mail-Order Bride." According t, n 
Oregonian's poll, Ambassador Herri 
Cabot Lodge still led the field with 4: 
of the vote. Lodge's Oregon сатр 
chief, David Goldberg, sent out a big: 
side promotion mailer to 353,000} 
publicans, and within a week got by 
22,000 pledge cards. “That's alreaj. 
better percentage than we had in}; 
Hampshire,” he said happily. Thus, b 
ring a last-minute surge on some 
part, it still looked as if Oregonwr 


about to hand its primary to Loig | mor 
Was 

THE PRESIDENCY | у 

rath 

What with wooing and wowing bus: em 
nessmen, preaching to preachers, 1: am 
ing in Oscar Wilde as a presse ^ 
stamping on poverty, playing р Tes 
papa to a queen, and pulling his dog ew 


ears, Lyndon Johnson had anol 
wingding week. : T 

The only sore spot came in the Res 
Garden. The President gave the WW 
House beagles, Him and Her, Sf 
candy-coated vitamin pills, then fifi 
the dogs up onto their haunché' 
pulling their ears and noted their Y: 
ping with apparent pleasure. "It's & 
for them,” he said. “It does them 9 
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THÉ.PRESIDENT & THE BEAGLES | 
Their ears were the only sore sp? d^ M 
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ditio let them bark.” Assembled in the 


thoarden was a 13-man task force or- 
ч lganized to promote increased foreign 
T in the U.S. Neither they 


" Vinvestment 
to лог the President thought much about 
Mithe incident. А 
qo; but dog lovers howled іп disagree- 
‘On, tment, flooded the White House with an- 
поо гу telegrams, letters and phone calls. 
"emn New York, an official of the Ameri- 
Мое п Society for the Prévention of Cru- 
> Wolalty to Animals said knowledgeably, 
Раш somebody picked you up by the 
Ш сузагѕ, you'd yelp too.” In London, the 
Ve tshairman of the League Against Cruel 
Sports snapped, "This is a most extraor- 


dinary way to treat a dog. : 
ton, W. Va., a dog catcher said to a 
reporter, “The President did that? 
You're kidding. If he were in Charles- 
ton, I'd run him in." But beagle experts 
came to Johnson's rescue, said that it 
was indeed common practice in hunt 
country to tug the dogs' ears to be sure 
they are in good voice. 

Wish for the Whatnots. The Pres- 
ident was at his crowd-pleasing best 
when he spoke to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington's Consti- 
tution Hall. He loosed a flock of his 
favorite yarns (see box), and got a 
warm reception even while needling the 


"int d ee usinessmen: “All of you feel sorry for 


yourselves now—all of you have a mar- 
tyr complex, and all of you think you 
are mistreated.” Ticking off his Admin- 
istration’s economic accomplishments, 
he cried: “I came here this morning 
because I want you to be a part of this 
Administration, of ‘this Government, 
whether you are Democrats, Repub- 
licans or whatnots.” 

Once warmed up, the President put 
on a display of oratorical gestures that 
would have made William Jennings Bry- 
an look like a cigar-store Indian. His 
arms worked like pistons; he pointed 
up, down and into the audience; he 
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ae Lyndon Johnson is the hardest-working presi- 
00%, dential tale spinner since Abraham Lincoln. 
ot a Some of his yarns are long and tangled and full 
re of Johnson's long-winded Texas syntax. Some 
in X * are funny, some are pithy, and as often as not 
s t they are used to draw an Aesopian moral or 

ДЫ] 


to make a contemporary point. Some examples: 


The Game is the Same. “Twenty-seven years ago this 
month, I came here as a newly elected Congressman. 
Washington has changed very little since then. Not long 
ago I called in one of the very bright and very busy 
young men I have working with me, and I said to him, 
(S rather brusquely, because I was in a hurry, "Ihe people 
want to know what we are going to do about the farm 


i. E: bill. Let's get our recommendations up right away.’ He 
s crt came right back and said, ‘Mr. President, I don't think we 
E have to consider that. I don't have a file on it. I will look 
is dop it ЧР, b I think you ought to go tell them if we owe 
it, we will pay it.’ " 
anollt P ; 
he Re The Drunk and the Courthouse. When Johnson gets 
"Ui excuses about why something cannot be done, he often 
e \ tells of “а fellow down in Blanco County who wanted to 
r, W find the courthouse. He asked the town drunk, who lurched 
n ift up to the car and began to give directions. ‘You go down 
ches" to the creek, take the first right past the bridge, then go 
еш) ]eft—no, you can't get to the courthouse that way.’ He 
ts?" tried again. ‘Let’s see, you go on up to the top of the hill, 
m P". turn left at the cedar grove and cross the bridge—no, you 


can't get to the courthouse that way either.' After a cou- 
ple of more stabs at it, the drunk gave up, looked at the 
other fellow and said, ‘You just can't get to the court- 
house from here.’ " 


Ф 

The Case of the Slecpy Parishioner. “Тһе goal of my 
‘Administration is to work for a greater society. I have 
come here today to ask your help in that work. I don't 
want you to answer me like the man who slept through 
the preacher's sermon down in my hill country. Every 
Sunday he would come and get in the front row and sleep 
all lluring the sermon. Finally the preacher got a little ir- 
‘Titated, and one Sunday he said, ‘All you people'—the 
‘fellow was snoring in the front row—he said in a low 
| Voice, "All you people who want to go to heaven, please 
tise.’ Everyone stood up except the man that was asleep. 
When they sat down, the preacher said in a very loud 
| voice that was calculated to arouse him, ‘All of you men 
| that want fo go to hell, please stand up.’ The man jumped 
_ ир. He looked around in back of him, he looked at his 
wife, and she was sitting down. He looked at his grand- 
mother and She was sitting down, at his children and 
| they were sitting down. He looked at the preacher some- 
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WITH MR. SAM (1954) 


what frustrated and he said, ‘Preacher, I don't know what 
it is we are voting on, but you and I seem to be the 
“only two for it. " 


LJ 

Mr. Sam, The Answer Man. “I was confident that the 
railroad men [negotiating the settlement] know more 
- about the railroad business than I do. Back in the war, 
I remember when some people came to Mr. Sam Ray- 
burn and asked if he didn't want to go down to Oak Ridge 
<sand inspect the place where they were making the atomic 
bomb: And-he said to General George Marshall, ‘I am not 
a physicist. That is not my business, and I would not know 
any more about how to win a war after I went to Oak 
Ridge than I did before F-came?—Amd-he said, “Ifyou 
don’t know how to win a war any more than 1 do, we 
sure as hell have wasted a lot of money on West Point 

all these years.’ ” 


ә 
The Uneaten Meal. “I was an NRA director back in 
the early days of the Roosevelt Administration in 1935 
when we were taking kids out of boxcars who were riding 
the rails. We saw them getting their breakfast by culling 
" grapefruit rinds that had been thrown in the garbage can. 
I knew a lot of social workers during those days, and I 
still do. One of the finest women that I ever knew, a so- 
cial worker, told me that she had called on a family at 
mealtime not long ago. She told me the surroundings 
were meager. During the mealtime, she noticed one of the 
many small children was not eating. When she asked the 
child why, the answer was, ‘It is not my day to eat.” 
e е 
The Hecklers Rebuke. “Al Smith was addressing a 
crowd when a heckler yelled, "Tell 'em what's оп your 
mind, Al. It won't take long. Smith grinned, pointed at . 
the man and shouted, ‘Stand up, pardner, and ГЇЇ tell епі 
what's on both our minds. It won't take any longer." 


a 
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TIME Map by J. Donovan 


rocked his body back and forth—once 
leaning so far forward between the mi- 
crophones that the public-address sys- 
tem lost his voice. He spoke of patri- 
otism, looked around for Old Glory, 
couldn't locate it, and went on in pan- 
tomime, holding high and waving an 
imaginary flag standard. Repeatedly, he 
used a sort of breast-stroke-like gesture 
that has come to be known to newsmen 
as “parting the waters." 

The Poverty Pitch. Applying profit- 
and-loss Jogic along with his hand- and 
flag-waving, Johnson implored the busi- 
nessmen to join his war on poverty: 
“The poverty of other people is already 
a mounting burden. How much? You 
are now paying $4 billion a year for 


$8 billion a year for police and health 
and fire departments. The costs are high, 
\ and they are going higher and higher. 
i Unless you attack the causes of poverty 
itself, you are going to be shoveling it 
out to the tax eaters instead of produc- 
ing and training taxpayers.” 

Turning talk into deed, the President 
sent to Congress a proposal—marked 
urgent—to spend $228 million to help 
the troubled Appalachia area, which 
covers sections of ten states, includes 
165,000 sq. mi. and 15 million people 
(see map). The biggest portion of the 
money would go for highway construc- 
tion, the rest for flood control and wa- 
ter projects, plus development of new 
coal-mining techniques, better timber 
production, and conversion of poor 
farm land to more profitable pasture 
land. Pennsylvania's Republican Gover- 
nor William Scranton had called earlier 
at the White House with some new 
recommendations about reclaiming min- 
ing areas, gave what Johnson called “a 
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mm 
ast- 


n ai d qe an 
sident on adding a 
minute $10 million to the program. 


Forever & Ever. Next day Johnson 


greeted religious leaders who had come 


to Washington to lobby and pray for 
the civil rights bill. Said the President 
to the preachers: “It is your job as 
prophets in our time to direct the im- 
mense power of religion in shaping the 
conduct and thoughts of men toward 
their brothers in a manner consistent 
with compassion and love. So help us in 
this hour." Some of the clergymen re- 
sponded with reverent amens. . 

A group of U.S. historians, In town 
for the 175th anniversary of George 
Washington’s inauguration, listened and 
laughed as Johnson took the opportu- 
nity to slice up the reporters on hand. 
“Since the press is temporarily with us, 
said the President, “I might explain 
in the words of Oscar Wilde: ‘In Amer- 
ica the President reigns for four years 
and journalism governs forever and 
ever.’ I can assure you that at times, 
especially after I read the newspapers, 
I have strong urges to be a writer. In 
fact, if I may turn the tables, I some- 
times think some of my friends in the 
press need some new writers.” 

Despite all the action, the White 
House seemed relatively calm until 
week’s end. Giving just ten minutes’ no- 
tice, the President charged off to Win- 


chester, Va., 79 mile : baggy-pants type who never üghtn 
Daughter Luci, 16, crowned Shenan- past grade sc 60l; Roberts. scoffed 


doah Apple Blossom Queen XXXVII. 
Followed by-three cars full of Secret 
Service men and. à Greyhound bus car- 
rying 30 reporters, the President's car 
moved through the countryside at a 
relatively sedate 55 m.p.h., arrived in 
time for the coronation. 

Luci was pleased when her daddy 
turned up, since she had held out no 
great hopes that he would come. Earlier, 
reporters had asked if her father would 
attend and Luci neatly summed up the 
President's whirlwind way of life when 
she replied: "I don't know. I can't ever 


public assistance. You are-now..payiage--tel-whrat-he-is going to do. He can't 


either." 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cleaning It Up 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael Musmanno ungallantly declared 
that his lady opponent was ignorant. 
The lady, State Secretary of Internal 
Affairs Genevieve Blatt, charged that 
Musmanno was violating professional 
ethics by running for political office 
while still on the bench. A third con- 
tender, 300-Ib. Pittsburgh Politician 
David Roberts, indignantly complained 
that everybody else was “mudslinging.” 
In short, it was good old not-so-clean 
political fun. ^ 

Fun, that is, for everybody except 
Pennsylvania’s Democratic Party. All 
of the name callers were Democratic 
candidates in last week's voting for the 
U.S. Senate nomination, and their bit- 
ter struggle may keep the party in popu- 
lous Pennsylvania split for a long while. 


оп Капит. an 
ed last January when the p Шу, 
Policy Committee met to name three), 
didate to oppose Republican tof “hig 
Hugh Scott. Up to the last min ty "sla 
odds-on favorite was “Gen” RSpaign, 
50-year-old spinster who hag de agains! 
ХОГ Phi 
А jhe ci 
trolled 


liberal Democratic Senator Jog гу Pried < 
But two days before the stat | 
mittee met, Philadelphia’s old-jing twent 1 
ocratic organization endorsed m 
Musmanno, 67, a colorful, соп 55: 
; gPhilad 
lawyer who has written eleven hning a 
helped defend Sacco and Vangeiy lus 
their Massachusetts murder (rij sively | 
a judge at the Nürnberg warin Alie 
trials, is so ardent ап _anti-Compdeeply 
that he once implored baseballs(nim w 
cinnati Reds to change their nigjjolurali: 
With the Philadelphia machine the big 
him, Musmanno easily wrappjamong 
Dave Lawrence's Pittsburgh fief was all 
the state committee's endorsemetj ПО wo 
Furious, Gen Blatt accused {0,000 : 
ty's bosses of meeting in a 'ydistrict 
filled hotel room" to ditch herjiled М 
to bow out. To complicate п:452,00 
Roberts, 66, who holds the p“0tes). 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) } 
thonotary,* also jumped into ther 


his opponents’ education (Мити 


Е JOVerr 
claims seven college degrees, i 


is tim 


* Introduced to Roberts, Harry тгола пй 


“What the hell is a prothonotary?" Моск 
English term (accented оп the second 1 %Отпе 
it is still used in some parts of the US.ftenefa« 
clerk of the common-pleas court. lt is m First 
confused with the prothonotary warble ey. ve 
ger Hiss case fame. Witness Whittaker Ус 
bers helped establish the-fact that he мери 
deed known Hiss by citing [1555 ШЕ th 
ornithology and his excitement at spollltt Є 
of the rare birds. Hiss later confirmed Homne 
had seen a prothonotary warbler (“a Wt In 5 
bird”) along the Potomac. gettin 
Шр 
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np 
үр ree), spoke scornfully if confusedly 
1 Sof “high-kaflutin’ " politicians. 
in W "Sleazy Politics." During the cam- 
| paign, Senator Clark worked hard 
.aeainst Musmanno. A former mayor 
\ of Philadelphia, he has little love for 
фе city organization that was con- 
Dirolled for years by Representative Bill 
8 iGreen, who died in December. “Penn- 
i Alsylvania has had enough sleazy politics," 
Ort [етей Clark. “еб clean it up.” 
Ch Despite Clarks effort, Musmanno 
late ewent into last week's election а solid 
IneDfavorite. But he was in for some sur- 
d rises. Musmanno counted on taking 
ltowPhiladelphia by 100,000 votes and win- 
en aing a big plurality in Allegheny Coun- 
апу. Instead, he left Philly with a rela- 
trial sively thin cushion of 59,000 votes, and 
varin Allegheny, Roberts’ 30,000 votes cut 
Ommdeeply into Musmanno's margin, left 
alls nim with a disappointing 35,000-vote 
Nicyolurality.. Beyond the influence of 
ne һе big-city machines—in the suburbs, 
ippjamong independents and liberals—it 
fij; Was all Gen Blatt. Statewide, Musman- 
met, no won only nine of 67 counties. With 
1 (6,000 absentee ballots and a handful of 
у "y districts still to be counted, Gen Blatt 
ouled Musmanno by 455,100 votes to 
: nt) 2,000 (Roberts had some 91,000 
votes), appeared a certain winner. 
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y dher MICHIGAN 
ceq ghtning Strikes Thrice 
ia Some say that Michigan’s Republican 
зоуегпог George Romney is still biding 
es, “is time while waiting for presidential 
umndghtning to strike. Recently, lightning 
y" truck three times—but in each case, 
ndsl&omney was the political victim, not the 
J.S. ttenefactor. 
tisti First, in a blistering attack on Rom- 
ati ey, veteran G.O.P. State Senator Clyde 
tab peerings publicly resigned from the 
: ieepublican Party. Geerlings, chairman 
soif the senate tax committee, accused 
med iomney of supporting the biggest budg- 
("agit in state history ($633 million), and 
getting it by twisting the arms of Re- 
ren ^ublican legislators." Romney, he raged, 
Ж "Kicked farmers in the teeth," 
"thrown small business into a tailspin,” 
nd had taken credit for measures 
assed by the legislature. “I am tired of 
1e front office taking credit for going 
rom payless paydays to a $60 million 
ürplus. The payless payday, as every- 
ody knows, was a hoax. And the sur- 
lus is due to legislation passed in 1962 
y.a previous Republican legislature and 
у an expanding Michigan economy." 
aid Romney when he heard of the 
latribe: “This is not the sort of thing 
expect from someone loyal to the 
publican Party.” . 
"Second, former State Senator George 
'ggins, another Old Guard Republican, 
nounced that he will run against Rom- 
ey in this yéar’s G.O.P. gubernatorial 
fimary because “the man who sits in 
€ executive office at Lansing and now 
ills himself a Republican is an im- 
"stor. He used the Republican Party to 
x himself elected and has abused the 
"s ublican Party ever sincé." Legisla- 
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something, they can depend on it. And 
that's one of the problems up there in 
Lansing—they can't depend on any- 
thing Romney says." 

Third, while Romney was preparing 
to submit a new U.S. congressional dis- 
trict reapportionment plan that would 
keep intact the present split of eleven 
Republicans and eight Democrats, his 
Democratic Lieut. Governor T. John 
Lesinski sandbagged him. Lesinski came 
up with a plan of his own—which would 
probably give Democrats at least one 
additional seat in Congress—and slipped 
the scheme through the state senate 
with the cooperation of ten conservative 
Republicans who had fallen out with 
Romney. This, complained Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Stanley Thayer, a Romney 
loyalist, was a "secret diabolical move." 
Fuming with anger, Romney accused 
the dissident Republicans of a sellout, 
but ironically, he may have to sign 
the bill into law if it passes the lower 
house. If he does not sign it, Michigan 
in all likelihood will have to elect its 
congressional representatives at large. 
And if that should happen, there is 
the possibility that Democrats would 
take even more seats than in a district- 
by-district vote. 


CALIFORNIA 
No Kidding 


Before he entered Doctors Hospital 
in Washington two weeks ago for his 
second major brain operation in eight 
months, California's Democratic Sena- 
tor Clair Engle prepared two statements 
for the press. The first said that he was 
still a candidate for renomination to the 
Senate in his state's June 2 primary. 
The second announced that he was quit- 
ting the campaign because of his health. 

There was never much doubt about 
which statement would be released. 
Since August, Engle,-52, had not made 
a single speech in the Senate. Last 
month, when he.rose àt his desk to in- 
trodüce a bill, he was able to utter only 
the monosyllable, “A. . .," before he 
lapsed into agonizing silence. Through 
it all, he clung to the hope that he could 
still run. But last week, after the results 
of his second craniotomy were in, Engle 
sent a telegram to his California head- 
quarters advising, "It is with deep grief 
that I now ask my state campaign 
chairman, Tom Carrell, to release the 
second statement." 

Slow Down. Engle's withdrawal left 
no fewer than eleven Democrats in the 
race for the Senate nomination, but 
only two of them matter. One is State 
Controller Alan Cranston, 49, a tense, 
balding liberal who spews out words 
so swiftly that his aides write margin- 
al notes in his speeches advising him, 
“Take it easy. Slow it down." The other 
is portly Pierre Salinger, 38, who quit as 
White House press secretary in March 
and filed as a candidate just two hours 
before the deadline. 

Having started last, Salinger is run- 
ning hardest of all. At first, people had 


УЙГЕ Raia Chemen s@gngotirouble taking him seriously. He had, 
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after all, once taken a fully clad dip in 
Bobby Kennedy's Hickory Hill pool, 
and he was always doing: things like 
holding press conferences in Bermuda e 
shorts or showing up for tennis at the 
Newport Casino clothed in gorgeous 
hues of canary yellow and powder blue 
instead of the traditional white. Even 
when he quit gagging, his audience 
sometimes kept on laughing. Once, after 
his usual quota of jokes, he told his 
listeners that he wanted to discuss edu- 
cation in a serious, nonpolitical vein. 
The audience roared, and Pierre later 
wondered exasperatedly, "What was so 
funny about that?" 

"Doll Baby, Let's бо." But Salinger 
has since made it clear that he is not 
just kidding around, now impresses au- 
diences with his grasp of California 
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PIERRE SALINGER WITH THE LAWFORDS 
“What’s so funny?” 


problems. He works 18-hour days, often 
gets by on five hours of sleep, has 
dropped 13 lbs. to 190 in five weeks. 

Hastily assembled, Salinger's campaign 
crew committed such initial mistakes as 
printing leaflets and posters with his 
name misspelled SALLINGER, but it is 
now functioning with considerable pre- 
cision. Some 10,000 people are working 
for him across the state, including a 
galaxy of Hollywood stars and starlets. 
A squad of six shapely coeds called 
“Sweethearts for Salinger,’ clad in 
white sailor shifts and red, white and 
blue berets, has been formed to pass 
out pink champagne and campaign 
propaganda at Salinger rallies. 

Last week the first of a series of 
“Parties for Pierre’ was held at the 
orange-roofed ocean-front home of Sal- 
Inger’s campaign co-chairman, Pat Ken- 
nedy Lawford. The “Sweethearts” 
wandered around distributing bumper 
stickers reading IM FOR PIER j 
heart-shaped red balloons insc 
І LOVE YOU, in addition 0 


sandwiches. When the speechmaking 
was over, ladies clustered excitedly 
around Pierre, and he only broke away 
when a female aide whispered, "Doll 

^ baby, it's getting late on the campaign 
trail. Let's go.” Р v acd 

The Late Show. Pierre is going strong, 
but Alan Cranston may prove a tough 
man to beat. Cranston has Governor 
Pat Brown, the 70,000-member Califor- 
nia Democratic Council and organized 
labor behind him. He is expected to pick 
up more votes among Engle supporters 
than is Salinger. And he is a strong vote 
getter who won his job in 1962 by a 
1,300,000-vote majority. 

But Salinger has the covert support 
of State Assembly Speaker Jesse (“Big 
Daddy”) Unruh, perhaps the ablest pol- 
itician in the state. Salinger’s past asso- 
ciation with Jack Kennedy is doing him 
no harm. He is slowly overcoming his 
image as a "carpetbagger" who was 
born in San Francisco but had not lived 
in California for seven years (he was a 
Virginia resident when he jumped into 
the Senate race). Occasionally, how- 
ever, when the brass bands strike up 
California Here I Come or P.S. I Love 
You, a comic in the crowd suggests a 
rendition of Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny. 

On the Republican side, retired Song- 
and-Dance Man George Murphy, 61, 
is considered the front runner, but as 
of now is given little chance of defeat- 
ing either Salinger or Cranston in 
November. Still, Murphy goes over 
big with middle-aged matrons, gets 
good laughs when he tells audiences, 
“They say I’m just an actor. Well, 
there have been lots of bad actors in 
Washington. Maybe they can use a 
good one.” If nothing else, Murphy 
is getting plenty of exposure: right 
now some 20 old Murphy movies are 
making the rounds on television’s late- 
show circuit. 


TEXAS 
Trying for the Truth of It ” 

Jack Ruby's main chance of escaping 
the electric chair lies in being found 
insane. Last week he was certainly try- 
ing to act like a madman. 

During a predawn card game with a 
guard in his Dallas County jail cell, 
Ruby asked for a glass of water and, 
when left alone, charged headfirst into a 
plaster cell wall. He suffered only a 
two-inch cut and a knot on his skull; 
moments later, guards found him trying 
to rip his white jail uniform into strips 
—presumably to fashion a noose. 

Later that day, Dr. Louis J. West, a 
University of Oklahoma psychiatrist, 
interviewed Ruby for an hour, found 
him full of obsessions. Ruby had 
crashed ihto the wall, said West, in an 
effort tœ “end it all.” His reason: "Last 
night the patient became convinced that 
all the Jews in America were being 
slaughtered. This was in retaliation 
against him, the Jew responsible for ‘all 
the trouble.' " The psychiatrist said that 


Ruby also believed he had recently 
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tortured and incinerated in the street 
outside the jail and that the screams 
still echoed in his ears. *Once or twice, 
said West, "the patient seemed about 
to attack me.” 

Later in the week, Dallas Judge Joe 
B. Brown, who presided at Ruby’s trial, 
flatly rejected defense attorneys’ re- 
quest for a new trial based on their 
claim of 203 errors in Brown's handling 
of the proceedings. The defense, now 
led by Texas University Law Professor 
Hubert W. Smith, who replaced bel- 
lowing Melvin Belli, said it would sub- 
mit a motion for а new trial to the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals within 
six months. 

But there was still the question of a 
defense request for a sanity hearing 
for Ruby,.and Judge Brown seemed 
more sympathetié toward that. After 
he had heard Dr. West's report, Brown 
said: *I would like some real disinter- 
ested doctors to examine Ruby for my 
own benefit. I want to get the truth of 
it. If the man is insane he should not be 
executed. If he is sane, he should be 
amenable to the law." Later Brown 
assigned Dallas Psychiatrist Robert L. 
Stubblefield, who had found Major 
General Edwin Walker mentally com- 
petent after the Oxford, Miss. riots, 
to test Ruby’s sanity. 


ARMED FORCES 


Tough Man, Tough Job 
To many Pentagon stargazers, Lieut. 
General Willian’ Westmoreland has 


long looked like a future Army Chief of 
Staff. And he almost certainly will be 
if he succeeds in the thankless job he 
got last week. He is the new U.S. 
military-assistance commander in South 
Viet Nam. Since January, 


“Westy” 


COL. LEE BAKER 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND 
An end fo the drifting. 


“Westmoreland, 50, had been 


General Paul Harkins, who dep 
experiences, must look forwa lt 
tirement Aug. 1. td t 
Where most of Harkins’ ar 
was spent in administrative jop, % 
moreland is an elite combat g 1 
South Carolina native, he atte," 
Citadel for a year, switched i Fathe 
Point and graduated in 1936} The 
moreland was fast captain du Wthe w 
i ar, Sunday-sch Ininesic 
senior year, паау-ѕ ool teach E 
the faculty children, and ap Eir 
something of a ladies’ man, a 
cheek bore a scar from a boyhood usual ( 
mobile accident, but Westmorelanj er S. 
not discourage the idea among and rc 
local re that he acquired the w Minist 
in a duel. his usi 
Westmoreland commanded ap „ation | 
lery battalion in the 1942 invasi, тот 
North Africa, fought in Tunisi cow F 
Sicily. On D-day he landed o Nikita 
beach as executive officer of the jand— 
Infantry Division. After the y round 
served as chief of staff of thef his Hc 
82nd Airborne Division, led аР 4 
troops in the Korean war, at 4). 
came the youngest major реп. POW 
the Army, commanded the 10 ^ їр 
borne Division, served as superi. y; 
ent of West Point. Е Дош: 
In South Viet Nam as Harkins 6:229 : 
ret: 
uty, Westmoreland works seven di, д. 
week, gets out into the field atk. ring 
—Lwo weeks аро, КК.” 
fired оп by snipers. His ability t;pe vic 
huge amounts of work out of асе fa 
has come to be known as "the Wnyioo; 
moreland Stretch." There are those ed 
think that the job of U.S. comm? аск 
in South Viet Nam is an imp*hchev 
one. It may be, under the present Mettle, 
But there are also those who think'ems h 
Westmoreland is one man who^n me: 
achieve the impossible. Says 01 onl 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff Fay, w 
Gavin: “Now things are going “lights 
settled one way or the other in tous c 
Nam; Westy won't let things drift® For 
He won't mope around about it- "5 
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ade. / 
In another key military 510 
ident Johnson КЕ, week ЖЕ и Gage of 
John P. McConnell, 56, to be АГ? Mo 
vice chief of staff on July 31, Te um 
retiring General William F. MA least 
A West Pointer (32) who got BB ic ca 
at Randolph Field in 1933, McC. °° 
served in the Far East in Worl 8. 
was vice chief of staff “at SAC ‘vent € 
rently deputy commander of Ùe ise tu 
pean Command. ееп 
McConnell's new assignment PY ifican 
in line for the top Air Force јо от А 
Chief of Staff Gurtis LeMay Бог 
February. That prospect disp ле Sin 
mors that LeMay's successor MEC tc 
General Bernard Schriever (Тр a ce 
er, April 1, 1957), boss of the ^'^, Befo 
Systems Command and pionetf bw la: 
in ballistic missiles develop™® on he 
possibility for Schriever: comG@king 
SAC, .now in the hands of Mics. 
Thomas Power, who plans to 
November. ` 
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d COMMUNISTS 
Cer 


Ndey Fathers & Sons 
to} There was a sense of déjà vu about 
6, Wthe whole affair—an uncanny, param- 
uim nesic feeling that all of this had hap- 
Cachapened before. And of course it had. 
Ppa Balf a million Muscovites filled Red 
 Hg;Square with song and holiday color, as 
ood, usual. Through the balmy spring weath- 
elajer rumbled the same long lines of tanks 
non and rocket launchers, as usual. Defense 
he Minister Rodion Malinovsky delivered 
his usual threats of rocket-borne retali- 
ап ,ation against any imperialist aggressor. 
vag From high on the fagade of the Mos- 
nisia COW. Hotel, the usual giant portrait of 
on Nikita Khrushchev eyeballed the crowd, 
f qj andas usual—the man himself, sur- 
Ww rounded by the same Presidium, waved 
he f. PIS Homburg in the middle of the line- 
| ay, UP. atop Lenin's tomb. _ 
at » Thé Presidium was, of course, older: 
sone it now averages 62, a fairly advanced 
TES for a group that claims to represent 
рше World's future. (Communist China’s 
* “Politburo is even more decrepit: its av- 
„ „erage age Is 65.) Former Member of the 
‘Kins ‘Secretariat Frol Kozlov, 55, was not on 
en li ang: the severe stroke he suffered last 
d al kbring had dropped him from the front 
0 Y тапк. Theoretician Mikhail Suslov, 61, 
ity Vihe victim of a kidney or liver ailment 
f his Sate Jast year, was back at the stand, 
the Wnvigorated, no doubt, by the heady air 
thoee had whipped up with his ideological 
ommittack on Peking last month. Khru- 
imp$hchev himself, at 70, appeared in fine 
селее, although his own health prob- 
thin'ems have lately forced him to ease up 
who hn meat in favor of cabbage. He sound- 
s od only mildly carnivorous later in the 
tafi ay, warning that U.S. reconnaissance 
ving tights over Cuba might have “disas- 
er Il Fous consequences." 
drift! For the first time since World War 
t i" L there were no Red Chinese officially 
n hand to witness the May Day pa- 
ade. At the last minute, Russia had 
spift, 'ithdrawn its invitation to the delega- 
Gron of Chinese workers who had come 
‚ Ait 2 Moscow especially for the occasion. 
sep) Rumanian Revolt. But if the Chinese 
3 меге non grata in Moscow, there was 
` pjs least one Eastern European Commu- 
colst capital where Peking was still wel- 
rid ame: In Bucharest, Rumanian Party 
АС, 6.055 Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, 62, 
qe fent out of his way to include Mao 
'Se-tung in his May Day message of 
2. jrteeung. In the Red world, it was а sig- 
n sap сапе geSture, and every Communist 
$ Jom Auckland.to Zanzibar took note of 
y E For Dej is playing a double game in 
jo Sino-Soviet conflict, one that could 
or ui to plenty of trouble—or perhaps 
Ge р а certain amount of freedom. 
e a o Before the Chinese attack on Mos- 
ew last month, Dej had sent a delega- 
RP headed by Premier Ion Maurer to 
om Gesing to plead for an end to the po- 
os pl Mics. Dej was afraid that dny worsen- 
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Paramnesic and only mildly carnivorous. 


ing of the split would force Khrushchev 
to tighten his grip on the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites, and Rumania was doing 
well without any more help from Niki- 
ta. Rumania boasts the highest indus- 
trial growth rate in Europe, a phenome- 
nal 1596, and has achieved that growth 
by defying Moscow.. The original role 
Khrushchev had charted for Rumania 
under its Comecon plan—the Red ver- 
sion of the Common Market—was that 
of an agricultural exporter and supplier 
of oil and petrochemicals. Dej refused 
(о accept this “dumb-peasant” role, 
struck out on his own three years ago 
to do as much business with the West 
as possible. ` 

Since then, Rumanians have import- 
ed or contracted for some $400 million 
in industrial installations from the West. 
In 1960, when the Rumanian Galati 
(pronounced Galatz) steel combine was 
formed, Russia grandly offered its help. 
But Rumania turned elsewhere, and the 
$42 million contract for the combine's 
rolling mill went to a British-French 
group. The Ploesti oilfields, today pro- 
ducing more than in the best prewar 
years, are studded with Western-built 
plants, which produce everything from 
automobile tires to women’s stockings, 
and Rumania’s petrochemical industry 
is booming. 

A Heartfelt Call. But if greying, 
brush-browed Boss Dej is willing to 
trade with the West, he is loath to ac- 
cept any of its political ideals. Few 
Communist countries have a tougher, 
more hawk-eyed police force than Ru- 
mania. Unlike Budapest, Warsaw, 
Prague, and even East Berlin, Bucharest 
is a city without political cabarets or sa- 
tirical magazines. There is no discern- 
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ible ferment among the literati, and 
even the young people are afraid to 
wear the zoot-suit stilyagi clothes popu- 
lar elsewhere in Eastern Europe. Party 
Boss Dej, a strong-handed ex-railroad 
worker, keeps as tight a grip on the 
throttle as any old-time Stalinist could 
have a decade ago. 

Last week Dej continued his struggle 
to stay clear of Moscow's grasp in the 
fight with China. The Rumanian Work- 
ers’ Party newspaper, Scinteia (Spark), 
published a  10,000-word statement 
summarizing Rumania's efforts to medi- 
ate in the dispute between Moscow and 
Peking. It also addressed “a heartfelt 
call" for a cessation of the fight—indi- 
cating that Rumania would not take 
sides. in. the.dispute, but preferred the 
"polycentrist" approach of independent 
Communist parties, most strongly pro- 
posed by the Italian Reds. Said the 
statement: "There does not and cannot 
exist a parent party and a son party, 
parties that are superior and parties that 
are subordinate." And as for Comecon, 
the Rumanians were still playing the 
maverick. The statement proclaimed 
that any Communist state should have 
the right to develop economic links 
"with all states, regardless of their so- 
cial system." 


* Ivan Adzhubei, child of Khrushchev's daugh- 
ter, Rada, and Izvestia Editor Aleksei Adzhubei; 
Big Nikita; Little Nikita, child of Khrushchev's 
son, Sergei, and Daughter-in-L¢w Galina 
(right). D 
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+ By contrast, in Prague's Kinsky Park 3,000  . 


students who had gathered for a poetry read- — — 
ing turned May Day into a melee, chanting - 
antigovernment slogans and “Down with: 

Gestapo" when Czech Boss 
ny's cops charged in with club: 


THE NETHERLANDS 
The Troubled Orange Family 


een Juliana of The Netherlands 
© A consort, Prince Bernhard, Jast 
week watched their daughter, Princess 
Irene, get married. But they watched 
from a distance of 800 miles and over 
television in a room at Warmelo palace, 
near Amsterdam. 

The TV power failed at 12:15 p.m., 
but there had been time to see Princess 
Irene become the bride of Prince Hugo 
Carlos de Borbón y Parma, and for- 
tunately, the Dutch royal family was 
spared the spectacle outside Rome's 
Santa Maria Maggiore that looked more 
like a political rally than wedding fes- 
tivities. The crowd rang with Carlist* 
battle cries of “Vivan los reyes!”, and 
students from Spain’s Loyola College, 
in the heart of Carlist country, sere- 
naded the pair with guitars, tambou- 
rines and castanets. Irene’s father-in- 
law, Prince Xavier de Borbón y Parma, 
as gaunt and straight-backed as an El 
Greco grandee, arranged a brief inter- 
view with Pope Paul VI, who gave the 
newlyweds his personal blessing' and 
their first wedding present—a crucifix. 
No reigning monarchs attended the. 
wedding, but the guests' included such 
ghost royalty as Austria's ex-Empress 
Zita and Portugals Duke of Braganza. 
Emotionally the Roman weekly, L'Es- 
presso addressed an open letter to Irene 
telling her “you are like a lamb caught 
in a den of tigers.” 

Petty Game. Dutch opinion, though 
in less perfervid language, essentially 
agreed that the princess was letting her- 
self be used by the Carlists for their 
own purpose, however absurd, of gain- 
ing the Spanish throne. To a lot of 
people outside Holland, this petty po- 
litical game—and the government's 
anxious insistence that the Dutch mon- 
archy must stay out of it—did not seem 
reason enough for Irene’s own parents 
to boycott the wedding. But under the 


j Foundation Chennai and Gangatr 
suggestion that the Roman athóli 
wedding take place in a Dutch Prot- 
estant church. All this made the Dutch, 
who have a cozy, middle-class relation- 
ship with their monarchy, feel a sense 
of family embarrassment at the dissen- 
sion in the House of Orange. 

Muddled Queen. Most Dutch people 
now feel that Irene was too headstrong, 
but that the Queen could have pre- 
vented a lot of the trouble if she had 
been tough a little earlier in the day. 
Juliana was brought up under the dom- 
ineering thumb of her mother, the great 
Wilhelmina, and was determined that 
her own daughters should have a hap- 
pier childhood. Crown Princess Beatrix 
received a good education with a stress 
on her coming constitutional role, but 


“the three other girls were scarcely 


trained as princesses and had wide free- 
dom. A friend of the royal family re- 
calls, “Sometimes weeks would go by 
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į A Д Е й 
IRENE & PRINCE AT WEDDING 
A lamb in the tigers’ den? 


Dutch constitution the governments == when me Queen had no idea what 


Irene was Чоп. err tO inal the crowds could ea 
Juliana herself is a somewhat un- TOOK. one, she told the # Seep 


igẹ beld responsible for the monarch's. ac- 
la tions. Besides, "Holland maintains a 


sometimes precarious balance between 
its Protestant and Catholic citizens, was 
thus bound to take the issue seriously. 
The Dutch were upset by the entire 
tragicomedy of errors, from their be- 
Jated discovery that Irene had been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism and be- 
come engaged, through the Queen's ra- 
dio announcement that the engagement 
had been broken, which then had to be 
retracted, down to the arrival in The 
Netherlands of the flamboyant Bour- 
bon-Parmas with their preposterous 


* In 1833, Spain's King Ferdinand VII, dying 
without aemale heir, named his daughter Isa- 
bella as monarch of Spain. His younger brother 


— Carlos opposed this decision, and his support- 


ers fought two civil wars in a futile effort 
to put a Carlist king on the throne. The feud 
still continues among Spanish monarchists, with 
Carlists backing lrene's husband, and anti- 
Carlists the far more likely pretender Don Juan, 
a descendant of Isabella; 
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certain and muddled Queen, always late 
for appointments because she gets too 
involved in whatever she is doing. In 
the 1950s, she fell under the influence 
of a faith healer named Greet Hofmans. 
Juliana had long felt a personal guilt 
for the near blindness of her youngest 
daughter, Christina, an affliction prob- 
ably caused by an attack of measles 
during the Queen's pregnancy. Hofmans 
claimed she could cure Christina, and 
Juliana soon depended on her for spiri- 
tual and political advice as well. It was 
Prince Bernhard who got rid of the 
faith healer. While Dutch papers re- 
mained loyally silent, Bernhard leaked 
the story to the foreign press, and the 
resulting uproar brought the Queen and 
government into direct conflict. As a 
result, Greet Hofmans moved out of 
the -palace and now lives in an old- 


fashioned wooden trailer on the estate ~ 


of a Dutch banker. 


Active Member. The Que 
Prince “Bernilo,” and he 
“Julie.” He is as slim and de 
she is shy and plump. At 52, h 
since overcome the handica 
German by birth, is one of th 
men in the kingdom, sits as 
member of the boards of Ro B a 
Aircraft, Royal Netherlands ste 
and KLM (in the interest of p. 
he serves only oh the board ор 
nies that have no Dutch com con 

; ; An? petii 

Not only is he his nation's most m 
representative abroad, but he imd 
'vides the authority and һо? 
Queen lacks. In the case of Ie 
backed the view of the Queen. 
the government that, given theo. 

ist political complications, the Welk 
must take place without officia] fin 
sanction. as 
“With the embattled wedding fy 
over and Irene formally ruled q 
the line of succession by Parl, 
attention turned to Beatrix, юу 
is already surer of herself than Jý 
ever was. Particularly close tof е 
ther, “Trix” shares his .spontaneoy 
joyment of life. Once, when chris; 
a new ship, she drenched the asser 
dignitaries with champagne, andl 
laughter at the sight was heard thuy 
out the country on, TV. Her onj: 
parent major. problem. is getting m 
ied. The government would tearly | 
to break the habit of finding royal « 
sorts among the Protestant Gem 
aristocracy. But suitable Prot 
princes, German or otherwise, аге utes— 
to find nowadays. The remaining: a 28 
ter, pretty, 21-year-old Princes V starb 
griet, shares her mother's stoutms: agent 
her hairdos have a lamentable ten the | 
to come down about her ears 

Rinse & Set. While Irene and hiti hurt. 
husband were honeymooning in! with 
Juliana received the good wishes o phe 1 
people on her 55th birthday. We p 
glasses and with a new hair rint N a 
set, she drove along the road in Шу bulle 
the palace in a Chevrolet con" port 
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a little unconvincingly that her " being 


Queen and mother had never C dent 
in the matter of Irene's weddif* evide 
“thanked her subjects. for “the Io and | 
have shown our daughter lren | Vietr 
we love so much. Difficulties of week 
us realize how much we love S Tequc 
and we know that you hope Wi! « guare 
our daughter will find true һар} the « 
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Brünnhilde Reshaped. < |) In 
Though less celebrated than * pou 
nomic miracle, or Wirtschaft heir 


another happy postwar transfor, Conv 
has overtaken West Germany: Wand 
be called the Frauleinwunder- ay 
of the pigtailed, fat-at-elbow 
who used to be the popular 
Teutonic womanhood, a new £ 
of luscious, leggy girls has gro 
the delight-of girl watchers €Y% 
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а as his major-generalcy, was awarded 
neg Several medals" and allowed to accu- 
i hi mulate $100,000 in “back pay” in Mos- 
NY ‘cow, in addition to cash handouts of 
Alim &750.$1.000 per month. 
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net Remember the Card! 


Although Saigon had been ready for 

' trouble and had taken special precau- 
atl! tions against terrorism by the Com- 
din munist Viet Cong, May Day had come 
Ol: and gone quietly. But at 5 the next 
tin t morning, the South Vietnamese capital 
dearly! was jolted by a roar from the harbor. 
royal There, the 9,800-ton U.S. aircraft- 
t бї transport ship Card was sinking fast 
Рта іе touched bottom in just 24 min- 
з, atl utes—into the silt of the Saigon River, 
ingd a 28-ft. by 3-ft. hole ripped in her 
ies M starboard side. Apparently Viet Cong 
utm. agents had placed plastic charges on 
е ten’ the hull 10 ft. below the water line. 
rs. Of 73 crewmen, none was seriously 
nd het hurt. A World War II baby flattop 
g int With seven Nazi U-boats to its credit, 
shes the New Orleans-based Card had ar- 
Wei rived in Saigon with a load of new 

- rinst helicopters, had been scheduled to sail 
‘in fr in five hours with a return cargo of 
І wt Dullet-riddled, scrapped “banana” trans- 
con") port choppers. Because of the Card's 
et A deep draft, her superstructure remained 
| e above water, and within hours she was 
ner qr being raised for repairs. While the inci- 
ver dent was hardly grave, it gave further 
ddin evidence of growing Viet Cong boldness 
е o апа the frequent inefficiency of South 
enó Vietnamese security measures. Only 
oft Weeks earlier, American advisers had 
e 505 requested that the dock be better 
with! Buarded, but received no response. On 
hapP the evening after the Card explosion, 
“eight U.S. servicemen in Saigon were 
NY Wounded when. a terrorist on a bicycle 

threw a bomb. к 

D Jn the guerrilla war, the Viet Cong 
an P. distinguished themselves with one of 
ај) their grisliest blows. Ambushing a truck 


Then the Reds mutilated several of the 
bodies, carving out the victims’ hearts 
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and spleens. The government retaliated 
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with less savage successes of its ra 


Three hundred mię nórth;;of, Saigon, 
Rangers overran a Vie 
depot, capturing 166 weapons, TNT, 
and 1,000 detonators. Twenty miles 
north of the capital, a self-defense corps 
post even tried a bit of Viet Cong-type 
cunning. Getting word that the Reds 
planned to cut the post's barbed-wire 
fence by night and stage a raid, the 
corpsmen lay in ambush outside the 
post. They allowed the Viet Cong to 
snip through the first layer of wire, 
then pelted them with hand grenades. 
The defenders lost one man; but the 
Viet Cong’s 37 attackers were wiped out. 
In addition to their U.S. advisers, the 
government troops. stand to receive 
some additional expert counsel. Last 
week, in line with U.S. President John- 
son's recent call for “more flags" in 
South Viet Nam, the Philippines were 
negotiating to dispatch 75 Filipino 
special-forces troops to Saigon. Many 
will be veterans..of Manila’s success- 
ful anti-guerrilla campaign against the 
Communist Huks. 


And Meanwhile 
Whats Happening up North? 


North Viet Nam has long served 
with impunity as a base for war and 
subversion against the rest of South- 
east Asia. It is under Hanoi's direction 
that the Communist Viet Cong wage 
their guerrilla war in South Viet 
Nam, aided by men and matériel smug- 
gled from the North down the famed 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, which is named for 
North Viet Nam's longtime Red ruler. 
But despite its aggressive stance, the 
Red North is beset by serious internal 
troubles. Last week, amid streamers and 
red lanterns, wispy-chinned President 
Ho Chi Minh himself strode into polling 
station No. 24 in his dismal capital of 
Hanoi. Officially described as “solid, 
nimble and in high spirits” despite his 
74 years, Ho delivered a speech praising 
his “free and democratic” regime, then 
elaborately marked his ballot. 

The election was to renew the rub- 
ber-stamp National Assembly—which, 
according to Hanoi, also represents 
South Viet Nam—and the vote was 
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"PRESIDENT HO 


of course neither free nor democratic. 
The slate of candidates had been care- 
fully chosen beforehand. But the West, 
which gets precious little news out of 
the tightly closed country north of the 
17th Parallel, watched the election care- 
fully. The real outcome might not be 
clear for months, but which candidates 
were picked, and the margins by which 
they were allowed to win, might provide 
clues to the power struggle obviously 
going on inside North Viet Nam. 

Forced Choice. Sorely in need of 
Russian aid but living next door to 
Red China, Ho Chi Minh had long 
managed an agile course between Mos- 
cow and Peking. But last year, faced 
with lining up behind Moscow and sign- 
ing the nuclear test-ban or following 
Peking in rejecting it, Ho reluctantly fell 
in with the Chinese—whereupon the 
Russians chopped off most of his aid. 
The decision made Ho’s own pro- 
Chinese faction more aggressive. s 

The clash between Hanoi's Sinophiles 
and--old-guard-pro-Muscovites reached 
a showdown at a stormy session of the 
Lao Dong Central Committee last De- 
cember. The Peking partisans evidently 
were in control of the meeting—Ho 
did not even speak. They put out a 
communiqué denouncing the "rightist 
ideologies that exist among a number of 
our cadres,” meaning such pro-Moscow 
Ho Chi Minh followers as Premier 
Pham Van Dong. During Ho's 23 years 
at the head of Vietnamese Commu- 
nism, he has weathered many storms 
and is such a father figure that he may 
never be toppled by anything short of 
death. But “Uncle Ho” is believed to 
have lost much control over his party 
and looks increasingly like a 4igurehead. 

Eggshell Candidate. In last world d 
vote, Ho, standing for re-election™ 
to the Assembly, rolled up a M 
style 99.92% majority. Finis! 
behind him were two top 
of North Viet Nam’ 
ment, known as La 


Party: First Secretary Le Duan, who 
won 99.8346 2 
Traebe Chinh with 99.81%. Duan, 37, 
and Chinh, 55, are leaders of the party 5 
pro-Peking wing, and their margins are 
a measure of the growing challenge by 
the Peking men to Uncle Ho. 

But the Peking patron faces a poten- 
tial pro-Moscow challenger in Ho's old 
comrade-in-arms, tough little General 
Vo Nguyén Giap, 51, victor of Dien- 
bienphu, author of a celebrated book on 
guerrilla warfare that is studied from 
Havana to Algiers, and military over- 
seer of the war in the South. Recruited 
largely from the peasantry, Giap's 400,- 
000-man, Russian-equipped army 1s 
closer to the people than the party. His 
27 divisions, decked out in eggshell- 
white uniforms with green badges, help 
build public works, even bake bricks 
| and construct their own barracks. Nat- 

urally, the army also has the guns. 

\ Last week came another indication 
= that perhaps the pro-Soviets still had 
some say: Hanoi mysteriously an- 
nounced that a "protocol on an ex- 
change of experts" had been signed 
with Russia, indicating that Moscow 
might be preparing to resume some aid. 
To Cao Bang. North Viet Nam could 

use it. Thanks to inefficiency and "nat- 
ural calamities," the rice crop fell to be- 
low 5,000,000 tons last year (down 
from 9,700,000 in 1962), cutting the 
minimum ration to less than 26 lbs. per 
person per month. To expand arable 
land, the regime has ordered the crash- 

digging of irrigation canals and the mi- 

gration of 300,000 peasants from the 

overcrowded Red River Delta, where 
two-thirds of the 17 million North Viet- 
namese live. 

Last week in the Delta, among fields 
of tender spring-rice shoots, cadres of 


4. women peasants—many of whom had 


|! never performed farm labor before the 
Communists took over—hacked at 
ditches with picks and hoes, hauling off 
the heavy clay in baskets. To dramatize 


and Politburo Member . 


€ à ата) Foundation Chennai НОН 
radio transmitter in South age Seren 


near the 17th Parallel to beam some 
propaganda of its own into the misera- 
ble North. Harassing raids into North 
Viet Nam by South Vietnamese Rangers, 
which have been quietly going on for 
more than a year, are being slightly 
stepped up; Hanoi itself has announced 
14 trials of "spy commandos” since last 
June, denouncing the “plot of the US. 
imperialists to intensify sabotage against 


-our North.” The sabotage, such as it is, 


is of course not seriously harming the 
Northern regime or. coming even close 
to blocking the Ho Chi Minh Trail. But 
it is undeniably making Hanoi nervous 
and demonstrating just how vulnerable 
an aggressor North Viet Nam really is. 
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3 XC < ; 
TUNKU SHOULDERED BY SUPPORTERS 
“To hell with Sukarno.” 


MALAYSIA 


© the pathos of the forced. migration, Redu—-Gonfrontation at the Polls 


River peasants had made up a song: 
Carrying-a-sack-of rice, ‘a wife says 
goodbye to her husband, 
And sadly cries: “I love you very 
much, 
You who have to go far to the moun- 


: 7 tain region 
Mi Of Cao Bang." 


As for North Viet Nam's rickety in- 
dustry, even its traditional anthracite 
production is down. Describing the 


1 deadening bureaucracy, a French cor- 


respondent reported: "No one in a fac- 


Al tory moves as much as a stool without 


| asking the advice of an entire ministry.” 


Т On Hanoi's broad avenues, which under 


| the French were abustle with Renaults 
| and Citroàns, traffic consists mostly of 
bicycles and pedicabs, and shop win- 


M dows are bare. The principal diversions 


are 5:30 a.m. exercises, reading propa- 
ganda posters, and endless indoctrina- 
tion sessions. 

The U.S. last week announced plans 
to build a 50-kw. Voice of America 


at the Socialists, alleged that the 


cooperating with the Indonegj, U € " 
munist Party; leftist workers ha YE 
come increasingly militant s avg 
stoppage of trade by Indonesj, "eg 
layoffs. But the Tunku also co Cay 
the right-wing, fanatical] 
groups, who might be receptive k 
donesian arguments becąuse of | 
distaste for the multiracial, me 
gious character of the federation Щ 
ing hard for a decisive endorse. 
the Tunku exploited every a vei 
offered tidy development funds m 
tegic regions. Two days before a 
tions, the government published a 
page white paper charging an Tni, 
sian plot to assassinate the Prime Y 
ister and annex most of Southeast дў 

Casting their ballots at 3,400 pil; 
stations, voters gave Abdul Rahm, 
policies. landslide approval. His jh, 
party, multiracial Alliance won gy; 
104 seats at stake in the federal Py 
ment, 241 out of 282 seats in they 
assemblies. In Indonesia, Sukarno: 
sponded with irritation, blustered’s ° 
he had “ordered all 21 million yj 
teers to hold simultaneous roll & 
throughout Indonesia to receive; 
command of action.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
ack the Stripper 


In the sleazy lower reaches of Sd 
and Notting Hill, scores of rouged t 
cruits have joined London's arm) ¢ 
prostitutes. In hip-tight skirts and č 
dle heels, the tyros wiggle from drinki 
club to strip joint brazenly solicit 
customers. But whenever a man SW 
interest, the girls identify themselé! 
policewomen and, flashing photog! 
of a pinched-looking brunette, in? 
with sudden crispness: “Have you? 
this woman recently?” | 

The policewomen are members ° 
140-strong task force of bobbies! 
detectives who. are engaged in o 
the biggest murder hunts in Lon 


nden, | 


"The momentots-wictory-.gives. us history. It started last week whet! 
very much courage,” said Malaysian nude stranpled-body. of brunette i 


Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
"I pray that God will give us help and 
shelter from adversity and that Malay- 
sia will continue to flourish and prosper 
in peace. To hell with Sukarno.” 

It was quite a post-election state- 
ment, but justified in the sense that the 
big issue at the polls had indeed been 
Sukarno and his vicious guerrilla and 
propaganda offensives against the new 
Federation of Malaysia. In a lively five- 
week campaign, heated slogans in Ma- 
lay, English, Tamil and four dialects of 
Chinese filled the air as candidates ran 
for most of Malaysia's national Parlia- 
ment and state assembly seats. Charges 
flew that politicians were luring women 
voters with love potions. More serious 
were charges that some of the parties 
were playing into the hands of the In- 
donesians by opposing the Prime Min- 
ister’s stand against Sukarno. 

The Tunku aimed his sharpest shots 


- assaulted" to call Shepherds 


Barthelemy, a stripper turned tall 
found in an alley close to the Tham? 
Brentford, miles from her Bays” 
beat. She was the fourth prostitl® 
be killed since Jast November. { 
Although London's West End SY 
have been more or less.cleared 0 5 
titutes, they still solicit outdoors 1. 
areas, and indoors practically an 
Many ply their trade in cars; А 
not remove their clothes. S% 
Yard’s Commander George @ 
appealed to the traditionally || 
demimonde, urged" "any. prostituti 
has been made to strip and | 


Bust 
lice station (telephone numbeh; 
1113), where, he promised, sey 
picked officers would arrange ©,’ 
any informant “when and whe 
wishes,” without fear of arrest. 
"The^impact of the appeal ћ 
staggering,” said one top cop. 
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In 115 countries the answer is ITT. 
ITT telephone equipment is manufac- 
tured in 25 countries. Over 60 nations 
use ITT telephone systems and ITT 
operates telephone companies for 5 
others. 115 lands rely on ITT equipment. 
You're never very far from an ITT phone. 
ITT provides private. telephone ex- 
changes. Malaysia's new Parliament 
Building has one. 

Vietnam and Laos also have ITT auto- 
matic telephone exchanges, and ITT is 
installing a complete telephone net- 
work in the Philippines. The trunk tele- 
phone network between Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore was installed by ITT. 


What makes it ring? 


Telephone service needs many kinds 
of skills. ITT has those skills in 173,000 
employees, most of whom are citizens 
of the countries they work in. And ITT 
educates and trains the people who 
will operate its equipment, giving them 
useful skills and their nations a reser- 
voir of technical talent. 

The ITT System companies that pro- 
duce telephone equipment and systems 
have some of the most famous initials 
in world telephony, companies such as 
BTM, Belgium; SEL, Germany; CGCT, 
France; STC, Great Britain; FACE, Italy. 
It takes a lot to make a telephone ring. 
ITT has what it takes. 


ITT, the world's largest international 
supplier of electronic and telecommu- 
nication equipment. 

For information or service, contact your 
ITT distributor or write: ITT Far East 
and Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux Road, 
Central, Hong Kong. World Headquar- 
ters: 320 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10022. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 

AUSTRALIA Standard Telepnon 
Ltd., Sydney / BURMA Fairw 
Rangoon / CAMBODIA Ets. 
Penh/CEYLON Brown & Co.. Lt 
KONG AND MACAO Shewan Tomes 
Hong Kona /INDIA Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd, New Delhi / INDONESIA ITT System Renre- 
ve, Djakarta / KOREA Hae N 


s & Cables Pty 


ther Richards & Co.. 


ompany,Inc., Seou!, MALAYSIA Paterso: ons 
& Co., Kuala Lumpur; Paterson. Simons & Co,Ltd, 
Singapore / АЕМ ZEALAND Stanuard Tel nes 
5. Cables Pty, Ltd., Wellinuton OKINAWA Willams 
international inc, Nana / PAKISTAN Interhom 
Trades and Constructions, Ltd. Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES ІТТ Philippines inc, Manila / TAIWAN 


Taiwan Trading Corp., Ta I THAILAND interna- 
tional Engineering Co.. Ltd., Bangkok / VIETNAM 
S.A, pour le Riz et l'Industrie, Saigon, 
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PIA make aviation history! A direct 2 d E 
an 
between Western Europe and China! РІА " A 
duce an exclusive service to China— thè fi „fellon 
service to Canton and Shanghai —and deg pice 
a 
air service to connect Western Europe and ya Vs 
directly. Add this enterprise to PIA 5 80% P" ‚апа! 
tuality average last year and you can unde® self.” 


why travellers say PIA are great people to fiy not | 
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KARACHI, DACCA, CANTON, SHANGHAI 
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\who would never have dreamed of 
‘talking to a policeman are coming all 
"the time." In the first 24 hours alone, 
more than 120 whores had volunteered 
information about the murder victims 
or about male customers of their ac- 
quaintance who seemed, in Scotland 
Yard's words, "odd or eccentric in 
their association with prostitutes." Said 
Commander Hatherill: "What has as- 
tonished me is the number of women in 
this profession who have been picked 
up, stripped in a car, then knocked 
about—and made no complaint." 

The investigation netted one suspect, 
a 54-year-old janitor who surrendered 
to police and was charged with killing 
another prostitute, red-haired Irene 
Lockwood, whose nude body was 
found in the Thames last month. The 
murder scare had another unexpected 
payoff for police. Fearful that a Jack the 
Stripper was still at large, whores stayed 
home by the thousands, cleaning Lon- 
don’s sidewalks more effectively than 
all the vice squads in Britain. 


е . 
The Ginger Woman 
"My vigor, vitality and cheek repel 
mes” she said in one of her rare fits of 
humility. "I am the Kind of woman I 
would run from." In 84 years of almost 
constant exercise, Nancy Astor's acerb- 
| ic tongue and quixotic heart led many 
to agree with her self-estimate. As Brit- 
A ain's leading feminist, best-known host- 
zi ess, and fulltime gadfly, she herself was 
J^ | criticized, denounced and derided dur- 
| lj. ing much of her life, but all her foes in 
| chorus could not have insulted so many 
| 
7 
M 


people of high and low station so joy- 
| \ ously as Lady Astor. 
| Among the favorite targets of her 
‘| Astorisms were fellow politicians, her 
4 у, fellow rich (“The only thing I like about 
4, them is their money"), Communists, 
j EVA Socialists, Nazis, Yankees, liquor manu- 
E _facturers, newspapers (her husband's 
| family owned two), anti-feminists, the 
4 cult of the Common Man. It was ideal- 
|ism, not malice, that propelled her 
+ bricks and bons mots. She scolded Sta- 
lin for “shooting your enemies, and that 
| sort of thing,” scorned the late Joe Mc- 
Carthy to his face, belittled the Vander- 
"| bilts as parvenus: "The Astors skinned 
skunks a century before the Vanderbilts 
1 worked ferries.” 

Down with Duds. In 1919, Virginia- 
born Nancy Astor became the first 
woman ever to sit in Britain's House 
of Commons. She shocked that hal- 
lowed chamber by describing her en- 
Ji trance into politics as "this downward 
г a^ career from home to House.” Like 
р] шї Many another politician, Winston 
à fis! Churchill refused to speak to the female 


Р fellow М.Р. for several years, explained 
the © later that her presence in the tradition- 
nd ally male sanctum made him feel “as if 
КУ pa woman had come into my bathroom 

0 J and 1 had only the sponge to defend my- 
de® self." Retorted Lady Astor: “You are 
fy" not handsome enough to have worries 
ules that kind.” Churchill was the only 
wl SParring partner she seldom  bested. 

y Once She exclaimed: "If I were your 
IRL 
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husband, I'd drink it." 
Returned seven times to Parliament, 


she described her mission as "gingering 


up the government." That she did. Of 


the Labor Party she remarked: “During 
my 25 years in the House of Commons, 
the Socialists did nothing but promise 
the Kingdom of God without praying 
and the good of this world without 
working." Voting to oust her old friend, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
after Hitler invaded Norway, she ex- 
plained: *Duds must be got rid of, even 
if they are one’s dearest friends.” 
Cliveden Chatelaine. One of the five 
*handsome Miss Langhornes" of Vir- 
ginia society, Nancy, barely 18, plunged 


~ -LADY ASTOR (BY SARGENT), 1908, & IN 1956 
Few have insulted so many so joyously. 


into an unhappy six-year marriage to a 
drunkard that made her a lifelong cru- 
sader for Prohibition. She was 27 and 
at the height of her beauty when she 
married Waldorf Astor, whose father, 
the Ist Viscount and fabulously wealthy 
great-grandson of John Jacob, had set- 
tled in England. For a wedding present, 
her father-in-law—Nancy called him 
"Old Moneybags' —presented the cou- 
ple with several million pounds and 
Cliveden, a 300-year-old Thames-side 
estate. Now the home of her eldest son, 
William, Cliveden hit the headlines in 
1963 as the place where Christine Keel- 
er disported with Jack Profumo. 

In the '30s Cliveden was in the news 
for very different reasons. A born host- 
ess, Nancy loved to bring together 
weekend guests of all nationalities, re- 
ligions and political convictions. None- 
theless, because the Astors' most fre- 
quent visitors included top Tories and 
the editors of the two Astor newspapers, 
the London Times and the Observer, 
the Cliveden set became a sinister syn- 
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ajpousdationrchymar absenti onym for the forces in Britain that be- 
Growled Churchill: “And if I were your 


lieved in making a deal with Hitler. 


‚ Though actually Prime Minister Cham- 


berlain fervently believed in appease- 
ment with no persuasion from his hoste 
ess, Nancy Astors failure to accept 
the final futility of his policy caused 
her to be attacked as godmother of 
Munich and a Nazi sympathizer. 
Resounding Belle. She took the abuse 
with gallantry and grace. In fact, as she 
said, “I abhor Hitler and Hitlerism.” 
On one occasion when Hitler's Ambas- 
sador, Joachim von Ribbentrop, greeted 
her with the Nazi salute, she snapped: 
“Stop that nonsense with me!” During 
World War II, she ran Cliveden as a 
1,600-bed hospital for wounded Cana- 
dian soldiers, also assisted her husband 


CARL MYDANS—LIFE 
т D 


in his duties as Lord Mayor of Ply- 
mouth, which was savagely bombed. 
"You can Kill us," she challenged the 
Nazis, “but you can't scare us.” 

After her retirement from politics in 
1945, she described herself as an “ех- 
tinct voleano”—but it was not quiet for 
long. Until very recently, Nancy Astor 
remained her animated, voluble, rapier- 
tongued but warmhearted self. 

When the resounding Virginia belle 
died last week of the complaints of old 
age, her lifelong battle for women’s 
rights had long since helped to win her 
English sisters a valued and creative 
role in male-dominated Britain: in Par- 
liament alone, 53 women now take their 
Seats as a matter of unquestioned right. 
Her prowess in that and évery other 
cause she espoused may be gauged by 
the reaction of another Tory back. | 
bencher when she walked into the 
House of Commons one da 4 
black eye suffered in a 
"My word, Nancy!” E 
"What must the other blo 
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^ PARAGUAY 
"We Will Show Them" 


Ten years ago this week, Army Gen- 
eral Alfredo Stroessner seized control 
of Paraguay in a classic South American 
palace coup. He is still the landlocked 
little nation’s undisputed Número Uno. 
But no swelling bands or fancy parades 
will mark the anniversary. Stroessner 
may hoist a cup of fiery сапа, the local 
rum, with a few army cronies—nothing 
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PRESIDENT STROESSNER 
Change is a practical matter. 


i 


i Ww more. At 51, he looks and acts more 


like a mild-mannered businessman than 
the most durable of Latin military 
dictators. Today the important thing 
for Stroessner is not the tormented 


progress he has begun to make in 


(Mi bringing to-1;800,000 Paraguayans a 


on 


-į measure of peace and stability. 


В 


Blood & lron. A savage history of 


- foreign wars and civil strife left the 


_ country little strength for nation build- 


! ing. In 1864 Paraguay blustered into 


* the suicidal, six-year War of the Triple 


| Alliance against Argentina, Brazil and 
. Uruguay; out of a population of 525,- 
000, only 220,000 survived, and only 


|; 28,000 of these were men. Again in 


the Chaco War of the 1930s, Paraguay 
took on Bolivia and won 20,000 sq. mi. 
of wilderness borderland—at a cost of 
one Paraguayan life for each square 


[Т mile. Thus the prize won in 1954 by 
l Stroessner, a veteran of the Chaco War, 


was a sleepy backwater, 600 miles by 


| iriver from the sea, cobblestone-quaint 
| but short on manpower and desperately 


ү 


poor. Only a few miles of roads were 


| paved, and a wood-burning railroad 


served as the main land link to Argen- 
tina and the outside world. 


26 


got off to a dictator's 


Stroessner et 
ironfisted start, organizing à tough se- 
cret police, suppressing all opposition, 


packing the prisons. Close to 300,000 
Paraguayans now live in exile. At 


Stroessners Colorado party headquar- 
ters in the Asunción capital, function- 
aries: keep IBM listings on everyone 
who applies for party membership; 
there are 400,000 names on file. Stroess- 
ner is staunchly anti-Communist, but 
beyond that he does not concern him- 
self with ideology. When a visitor once 
suggested that Paraguay needed a first- 
class public relations man to improve 
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its image abroad, the general replied: 
"We don't need publicity. We will show 
them by doing." 

Roads & Molasses. In his own heavy- 
handed way, Stroessner is actually try- 


| past, and his own part in it, but thessingsto™imake™ good the boast. By im- 


posing order om-his-vielent.lit! 

he has been able to. push new roads 
through the hinterland to the Bolivian, 
Brazilian and Argentine borders. Fol- 
lowing behind the bulldozers are set- 
tlers, clearing and cultivating the 40,000 
plots of unused government land that 
have been distributed to peasant fam- 
ilies. Lumber, beef and leather are 
Browing businesses. Last year exports 
climbed to $40 million, highest since 
World War II, while imports fell 
enough to give the country its first 
trade surplus in five years. The cost of 
living rose only 1.1% last year v. 26% 
in neighboring Argentina and 80% in 
Brazil. 

Foreign capital has helped finance 
a plastic-hose factory, a molasses plant, 
new sawmills and a cottonseed-oil proc- 
essing plant. In the first two years of 
the Alliance for Progress, the country 
received commitments for $45 million 
from international bankers, the U.S. 
Government and private investors. 
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The dictatorship is changing , | E 
a practical matter, not out of апу 
3 


den conversion to democracy 
ner now tolerates an Oppositio, ® 
tively tame though it may be jn 
1963 presidential elections, a m 
opposition got on the ballot for thee 
time, and by law wound: up wi 
automatic 20 of the 60 seats jp a! 
gress. (In Mexico's one-party b. 
democracy,” the ruling P.R.I. ako il 
antees some seats to its Opposition 
but up to 11%, not 33%.) “We i 
freedom for all non-Communist a 


cal parties," says Edgar Ynsfrán, » Ne 
Stroessners ambitious and infu, me 
Interior Minister. "It is subversion, sci 
we cannot tolerate." B de 


A U.S. businessman puts it апор 
way. “This place is in no sense, 
old-style jack-booted dictatorship, |, 
worked in Venezuela during the i; 
of Pérez Jiménez, in the Domini 
Republic under Trujillo, in Argen 
under Perón. There is no atmos 
of tension and fear. The idea is oj 
to build something." That is h 
Stroessner sees himself—as Parag 
builder. His term expires in 1968, 
constitutionally he is barred fromm 
ning again. But in Stroessners Pat 


struct a constitution. 


COLOMBIA 


Death of Black Blood 
Slowly but surely, Colombians # 
writing an end to la violencia, wh 
began in 1948 as a political war t 
tween the Conservative and Liberal E 
ties, continued as degenerate tero 
long after the leaders made peace, 
now has claimed 200,000 lives it" 
country's backlands. In March, 1% 
trapped and killed “Desquite” \ 
venge”), one of the most notorio 
the bandit leaders; in the poss 
ths they have erased three 0 
bandits responsible for 1,100 mu^ 
among them. Last week the most 
cious killer still at large met his t^ 
He was Jacinto Cruz Usma, 3L" 
"Sangre Negra,” or “Black Blood; i 
regarded by the government as 
Enemy No. 1. 
223 Lives. No one knows why | 


T 1) 

became a bandit; he eame fl, | T 
peaceful peasant family in the 04 | 
a | 


ment of Tolima, started out as "d 
working laborer, then suddenly "i E— 
up three years ago as Sangre Negi. 
March 20, 1961, he burned a паб! 
and chopped three men to ribbon; ' 
a machete. Seven months later, ^j 
his gang'ambushed two police К 
killing eight policemen. Three iy 
after that, Sangre Negra halted a fe 
lined up: 17 passengers, slaU ij me. 
them all. He kidnaped children; "i 
off women to be raped and тїї ү} 2. 
boldly shot it out with the army. 
September, while President GU! E 
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High performance instrumentation speeds research 


New equipment for data acquisition and measure- 
ment is bringing faster, more accurate results in 
scientific, medical and industrial research and 
development. Honeywell can supply the exact in- 


- "d 

ee | reg x 
OSCILLOGRAPHIC RECORDING. Up to 36 channels of high 
frequency data (DC to 5,000 cps) can be recorded by the 
Honeywell Visicorder oscillograph for immediate readout. Photo 
shows strain and vibration tests on a rotating scrubber mill. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT. Model 2802 Laboratory Potenti- 
_ ometer (top) has a calibrated accuracy of +0.0010% of reading 


1.1 microvolt and a single range from О to 2.0999999 volts. 
Model 1700 Conductance Bridge measures 103 to 10!5 ohms 


with +0.05% to +10.0% error limit. 


For complete catalog information, see your nearest Honeywell representative 


strumentation you need for making precision 
electrical measurements, testing circuit designs, 
recording physical strain and vibration data or 
conducting physiological research. 


TAPE RECORDING. Honeywell 8100 portable FM recorder/ 
reproducer records up to 8 channels of DC-10,000 cps data. 
Built-in calibration panel, automatic switching of center frequen- 
cies and simplified pushbutton operation are other features. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH. Honeywell Electronic Medical Systems 
include sensors, signal conditioning equipment and recording 
equipment for measuring a variety of inputs such as electrical 
signals, sounds, pressures, temperatures, displacements, rates, 
volumes, gas content and blood phenomena. 


write A. T. Ponds, Dept. 15, Honeywell International, Denver, Colo. 80217, US б 
WORLD LEADER IN CONTROLS AND SYSTEMS FOR HOME, INDUSTRY AND SCIE 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL: Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the. 
Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States. 
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León Valencia was decorating army of- 
ficers at Armero in Tolima, Sangre Ne- 
: ly sacked a nearby 
era contemptuously 
town, Totarito, adding 28 more deaths 
f» the list. Though there is no accurate 
record, authorities place the blood of 
223 on his hands. 

In the end it was Sangre Negra's own 
brother, Felipe, 32, who did him in. 
Hearing that his outlaw kin was coming 
to kill him, or so he said, Felipe went 
to the police in the small town of El 
|^ Cairo, then joined the posse sent to 
| track his brother down. They found 
| Sangre Negra and three of his men 
| terrorizing a farm family a short way 
out of town. In a blazing 25-minute 
gunfight, one of the bandits was killed. 
But when the posse rushed the farm- 
house, Sangre Negra and the others 
| were gone. Two days later reinforce- 

ments killed his two henchmen a few 
|. miles away. But still no Sangre Negra. 
Back they went with dogs to search 
around the farmhouse. There he was, 
dead, in the jungle a thousand yards 
away, face down in a mudhole with bul- 
let holes in his mouth and torso. Mortal- 
ly wounded in the first fight, he had 
crawled into the brush to die. 

Cortege of Survivors. A helicopter 
carried the body to army headquarters 
at Ibagué, where 25,000 people passed 
by the litter to stare and make sure 
that Sangre Negra was really dead. The 
corpse was then helicoptered to four 
other mountain towns for display. At 
last, he was buried in an unmarked 
grave. Soldiers acted as pallbearers, and 
the survivors of the Totarito massacre 
marched behind in a bitter cortege. 

The last major outlaw remaining at 
large is Pedro Antonio Marín, 32, who 
goes under the aliases of “Marulanda” 
` and "Tiro Fijo" ("Sure Shot"). A brag- 
ging Communist, he leads a band of 300 
and rules a fief in the hills of south- 
western Colombia by both persuasion 
and force. The army is cutting away 
_ his peasant support with a program of 
. roads, medical aid and agricultural ad- 
vice. Patrols are pressing the hunt. == 


CUBA 


К SAM's Song 
= In exchange for the $1,000,000 a 
‚ day he gets from the Red bloc, Fidel 
-M Castro barters away Cuba's lifeblood 
œ —its sugar crop. That blood is begin- 
ning to get thin. Partly because of Hur- 
_ricane Flora and partly because of piti- 
| ful mismanagement, Cuban sugar pro- 
duction this year is estimated at 3,300,- 
000 tons, about half what it was in 
|| pre-Castro years. Yet Castro has com- 
M mitted more sugar (at bargain prices he 
| can ill afford) to his Communist part- 
[{ ners, until he now owes them more 
|) than he preduces. Faced with this kind 
|! of debacle, Cuba last week did an as- 
|| tonishing thing for the world's biggest 
sugar-cane producer. It went into the 
" world market to buy sugar to meet 
| its Iron Curtain commitments. 
| Worse than Last Year. Cuba bought 
"10,000 tons on the French market for 


Shipment (0 Ae enmfahonna: and q 
other 10,000 tons from Brit- 
ain to send to Bulgaria. In 
the rest of .1964, Cuba says 
it will sell no sugar on the 
world market, where prices 
are 8¢ a lb. v. the 6€ Cas- 
tro gets from his Red friends. 
This puts Castro in à worse 
position than last year. when 
the Russians allowed him to « 
sell 1,000,000 tons on the 
world market, thus earning a 
windfall of vital dollars to buy 
Western buses, trucks, tractors 
and spare parts. 

Washington harbored some 
suspicions that the Cuban ma- 
neuvers were tricks to drive 
sugar prices higher on the 
world market and set the stage 
for a later killing. But most 
dealers on the New York and 
London sugar markets thought 
the moves were genuine evi- 
dence of Castro's economic dis- 
aster. Heavy spring rains in 
Cuba have hurt the already 
1964 harvest; the much-touted 
cane-cutting machines have so far 
proved a failure; "volunteer" labor 
battalions sent into the fields to do 
the job by hand hardly know a ma- 
chete from a mongoose. Moreover, 
Eastern Europe has suffered two low 


skimpy 
Russian 


sugar-beet harvests in a row, and may ~a Sharp=fall-off--in. dollars. 


be pressing Cuba for its payments. 
Shoot If You Must. With this not- 
so-sweet mess on-his hands, Castro 
spent the week growling at the U.S. 
and doing his best to convince the 
world that he really means to shoot 
down a U-2 reconnaissance plane. Sip- 
ping a brandy-and-soda at a Japanese 
reception in Havana, he insistently told 
newsmen that he was-willing to go to 
war to stop the U.S. from keeping an 
aerial eye on his Communist island. 
“We will prevent these flights to the 
limits of what our weapons can do,” 
Castro said. And then, for the first 
> he confirmed, that he expects to 
get control of the 
rocket emplacements in Cuba when the 
Russians depart. “The rockets,” said 
Castro emphatically, “will be handed 
over to Cuba.” In the same emphatic 
tone, the U.S. repeated its statement 

that the U-2 flights will continue. 


PERU 

Industry Overboard 
Businessmen call it “the Peruvian 
miracle,” and by all odds it is one of 
Latin America’s brightest success sto- 
ries. In 1950, imaginative Peruvian en- 
trepreneurs started netting the immense 
schools of anchovy in coastal waters and 
processing the small silvery fish into fish 
meal, a high-protein poultry and live- 
stock food. So rich was the harvest and 
So great the demand that plants went up 
all along the coast. Today, fish meal is 
the country's biggest industry, and Peru 
has risen from nowhere to No. 2 rank 
(behind Japan) among fishing nations. 


Viet^SAM-H-—Fhe--indüstry now has a capaclly 


CASTRO & FRIENDS* 
Sugar is the telltale deal. 


П 

The problem now is to keep thi 
dustry from going overboard {гу 
make too much of a good thing. 
year, Peru processed 1,159,000 tori: 
fish meal from a record 6,650,000: 
catch and earned an impressive $ 
million from exports. But this ye 
there are fears of a smaller haul, wit 


Peruvians insist that smaller catch 
are due merely to a temporary shifti 
ocean currents, not’ overfished wales 
But everyone agrees that too many pt 
ple are out fishing. "Two or three ye = 
ago," says one Lima skipper, “уйй; ^, „ 
dom saw more than 100 seiners fishi: #7, 
at the same time. Nowadays you st! 
many as 300 go to work on a schoti 

The grumbles are even louder asho 
With gold-rush enthusiasm, business 
overborrowed—took short-term |2 
at interest as high as 28% —to 08 
build. “They are operating in a 5? 
IOUs," says Víctor Riveros, editor! 
Peru's fishing-industry journal A 


2,000,000 tons of fish meal a yea, 
nearly double what it expects to sell 
a result, most of the country* = 
plants are operating at half spees i 
are closed altogether. Last week V. 
ers:marched in and seized one "How 
on account of three weeks’ unpal^ V 


is in financial trouble, but^we mus)” 
some money to feed our familie: ds 
This week a Peruvian congress Stren 
commission is expected to propos ow 
series of emergency relief measure 
cluding a moratorium on federal ў 
if 


Even if the government exempt)” 
meal processors from all taxes: g 
average $9-a-ton profit (v. an ?' 
$20 in 1963) would still not co" 
terest on the industry's $74 millio? 


220 
* From left; Industry Minister Che ШШШ 


Raul Castro, Fidel, President Osvaldo рей 
Mrs. Dorticós and Old Communist Bl? 
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Т Steel to make a chassis that's both tough chassis. Heavy duty leaf springs. Hydraulic 
jes: ‚апа reasonably light. Because the aim is shock-absorbers. Plus an additional 
ress Strength and economy. And the less of system that reacts progressively (the heavier 
торо its own waight a truck has to carry the more the load, the greater the resistance). 1 
SUR power is available for payload, All these features are designed to keep 
гаї“ А down the truck's own weight. And to 
pte P. keep up its payload. 
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Why you cannot really enjoy Heidelberg 
in an hour — or Germany in a day. 


i 
| Heidelberg оп a sunny summer's day is quite different- Do take a little time: a few hours more in Heidelberg —& 
\ from the town you see at dusk. Stroll through the old few дауз more fornGenmanya The Rhine, the Goethe House |& 
! city, Visit some of the inns frequented by students and іп Frankfurt, Munich — the capital of Bavaria, the fairy-tale 
i rightly described as "gemütlich". When you have seen castle of Neu-Schwanstein — all these are places of great 
{ the Castle, get on board a steamer апа goupthe Neckar — charm and well worth seeing. 
past castles, vineyards, villages. And perhaps you will But you don't have to see everything. What is importan! 


i find the time to have a look at the old village church of is to get the feel of this country and to take home with 
И Creglingen, famous for its Gothic altar carved by Tilman you a little of its atmosphere. That's why it is worth yout 
| Riemenschneider. while to stay a few days longer in Germany. 
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PEOPLE 


; finished two busts of the 16th century 


strokes on her 
sh Ud owe much to 
that is just how 

(m 45, likes it. “Had 
my name not been Modigliani I hé de 
have started painting years e 

| ghe. In fact, the only thing the ue 
married Parisian artist has in con pon 
with Papa Amedeo 15 her pain g 
signature, which is almost peara 
But that is enough. Visiting in ч е 
to set up her first major solo S ET 
next month, she offered eight spal 
works for sale. Within two hours a 


| The "nl 
| canvases certainly 
1 

| 


were snapped up for $100 to $150 
each. Yet the lady still protests. Noth- 
ing makes me angrier," says she, "than 


the awe and reverence with which 
people regard mme because of my 
father's name." 
New York Democrats have been 
^ scraéching around for months trying to 
find a candidate to oppose Republican 
Senator Kenneth Keating next Novem- 
ber Now a new name has been sug- 
gested. “I have reached a stage in life,” 
said famed (My Life in Court) At- 
torney Louis Nizer, 62, “in which I 
would prefer to give such talent as I 
may have to public service rather than 
private clients.” And he added: “I shall 
be earnestly receptive to the nomina- 
tion, making no pretense, according to 
the political rule, that I am reluctant 
, unless the honor is forced upon me.” 


Everybody called him Ivan the Ter- 
rible, but it must have been terrible for 
Ivan. He had back trouble, which made 
him just miserable every time he had 
to stand up or bend over. No wonder 
he felt like killing people. This fas- 
Cinating historical tidbit came to light 
when the Russians removed Czar Ivan 
IV (1530-84) from his Kremlin tomb 
last year and turned the bones over to 
ES. Anthropologist-Sculptor Mikhail Gera- 
ico E SONS a specialist in reconstructing 
ale pł ysical appearance from bone struc- 
EN Bes Gerasimov got the backache idea 

m studying the Skeleton, has now 


ISRAEL SHENKER 


GERASIMOV & IVANS 
Just terrible — ' 
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ruler—one showing the muscles of 
Ivan’s left side, and the other showing 
what he looked like. Ouch! 

Midst laurels stood: Producer Da- 
vid Merrick, whose Luther and Hello, 
Dolly! won both Drama Critics Circle 
awards as best play and best musical; 
Socialite Mrs. Winston (''Ceezee'’) 
Guest, 44, made a Dame of the Order 
of Isabel La Católica, one of Spain's 
highest honors, in recognition of her 
charity work for that country; Band- 
leader Lawrence Welk, 61, created a 
Knight Commander of St. Gregory the 
Great by Pope Paul VI for his “whole- 
some family entertainment." 

Bowling is very big in the lives of 
Mary Ann and Andrew Fischer. They 
met when both were unmarried mem- 
bers of a home town team, and bowled 
each other right over, what else. Then, 


MRS. FISCHER 
Still trim. 


last September, their family of five was 
suddenly doubled by the arrival of quin- 
tuplets. Goodbye ten pins, hello diaper 
pins. But last week Mary Ann, 30, 
turned up at the Women's International 
Bowling Congress at Minneapolis as 
captain of the United Mattress Team 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak. Still notably trim 
despite all, she rolled an average 164 
for the tourney, ten points over her 
Previous average. And the ten kids? 
Why, just like anyone else, Mary Ann 
got her mom to look after the darlings. 

"Have a fag, mate," cracked Ringo 
Starr. Neither twin was very tony. Still 
it was hard to tell them apart until 
Someone asked if the real Beatles would 
please sit down. The ones with the wax 
between their ears didn't move, and 
fans at London's Madame Tussaud’s 
were finally sure which was which. 
Louis Armstrong knocked the rag mops 
off the top of Variety's singles chart 
last week, and the whisper was that 
they had passed their peak. But if their - 
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RINGO & RINGER 
Not tony. 


graven images at the world's foremost 
wax museum were not proof enough of 
their staying power, Boston Pops Con- 
ductor Arthur Fiedler had a bit more. 
He started including their songs in his 
concerts and got a reception on the 
enthusiastic side of mixed. 

May Day weekend was at hand, 
and half of Paris gaily climbed into 
cars and headed out of the city for 
three days in the country. Meanwhile, 
at about the same time, a patient at 
the Cochin Hospital happily climbed 
into his car and headed for home. Half 
of Paris, no longer gay, sat and steamed 
until he got there. Charles de Gaulle, 
73, recovered from his operation, was 
‘returning from the Left Bank hospital | 
to the Right Bank Elysée Palace, and 
the police had thoughtfully blocked off 
all streets along the route. He made 
it in six minutes flat; the traffic jam | 
took hours to unsnarl. | 

Eight and five were the magic num- , 
bers. 85 years of life, 58 years of mar- } 
riage, and James F. Byrnes marked 
off both mileposts a day early. The | 
former Secretary of State under Tru- | 
man obligingly posed with a pair of | 
cakes. “This is a great world in which 
to live so long," he said. And a young | 
reporter asked what his outstanding 
experience had been. Byrnes smiled, 
thought back over his 40-odd years of | 
public service and said simply: “Son, f 
I hope you get to be 85 and somebody 


asks you that question.” 

Il lay: New York World's Fair | 
President Robert Moses, 75, in Man- 
hattan's Roosevelt Hospital, “doing ex- || 
ceptionally well" after prostatic sur- | 
gery; U.S. Ambassador to Japan Edwin | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Reischauer, 53, in Honolulu’s 10.5. 
Army Tripler General Hospital with a 
"presumptive diagnosis" of hepatitis, 
which hospital officials say* developed’ 
independent of the nearly healed thi 
wound inflicted last March by 
ranged Japanese youth; Brit 

Greville Wynne, 45, in Lo 
don Hospital “in an 
turbed mental s 
17-month Comm 


Mese 
Pe 


| 
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| 
| 
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Into Stride 
Each day last week 
surprises for the folks at New York 
Citys big new fair. King Hussein 
dropped by to dedicate Jordan's pavil- 
ion: Princess Christina came down from 
Radcliffe to open Sweden's. Jacqueline 
Kennedy and Daughter Caroline, with 
the late President's sister, Mrs. Stephen 
Smith and her two young sons, made a 
tour of eleven fun spots, lunched at the 
members-only Terrace Club, where the 
children begged in vain for hot dogs or 
hamburgers, settled for roast beef. 
The Spanish Pavilion, after an early 
attack of mariana, finally got itself dedi- 
cated and hung its old masters—no- 


produced new 


' tably Goya's two majas, clothed and 


naked—which had been kept crated 
until the air conditioning was fully func- 
tioning to duplicate the exceptionally 
dry air of Madrid in the exceptionally 
wet spring air of New York. Even 
before the dedication, the Spanish had 
put on a handsome fashion show of 
seven Spanish designers. Displayed by 
an armada of imported Spanish beau- 
ties, the dresses were themselves spec- 
tacular enough—glinting with beads, 
swirling with bravura—to make many 


‘an observer feel that she simply had 


to be in Pamplona next year for the 
running of the bulls. 

At the Illinois Pavilion, Audio-ani- 
matronic Abe Lincoln, who had been 
suffering from electronic megrims until 
engineers fiddled with the circuitry that 
makes his eyes blink, his voice rasp and 
his hands gesture, began to work. Abe 


{rose to greet 500 people at a time, 


pushed back his coattails and gave them 
a ten-minute talk on liberty, gleaned 
| from six of his speeches: "What con- 
| stitutes the bulwark of our liberty and 


SPANISH STYLES: HIGH... 
After mañana, Goya and glamour. 


SLIM... 


INSIDE... 


ee = 
LAWRENCE SCHILLER 


ABE LINCOLN 


After the megrims, a word for liberty. 


independence? It is not our frowning 
battlements, our bristling seacoasts . . . 
Our defense is in the preservation of the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands, everywhere . . ." 

There was more rain, and the rain 
was not good to Sinclairs Dino the 
Dinosaur, who somehow got a crick 
in the long neck he cranes—a crick 
that turned into a crack when the rain 
began to work into it. But contrary to 
pre-fair predictions of hideous tie-ups, 
fair-bound cars flowed in an untrou- 
bled, purring stream. 

Best of all, attendance was well ahead 
of predictions. Despite three cold and 
rainy days, the fair tolled off.a million 
visitors in its first week. 


FASHION 
To Keep Your Hand In 


Murderers and motorcyclists are so 
mad about gloves that they wear them 
the whole year round. Others, less smit- 
ten, don them only in the winter, for 
warmth, or on the job (doormen, sur- 
geons, morticians, ushers), to impress a 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES BEN MARTIN 


AND FANCY 
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boss (secretarial applicants who canno 
type), keep up appearances (debutante 
and chauffeurs), curry favor (prospec. 
tive brides brought home to tea with 
prospective mothers-in-law). Once co 
sidered standard everyday attire, a 
the only way to get a decent duel going, 
nowadays no one but a grandmother 
likes to wear gloves. 

Well-Bred Intentions. Though they 
come in the most radiant of colors and 
the lushest of fabrics, range in length 
from wrist-short to shoulder-high and in 
price from $1 (nylon) to $145 (mink 
cuffed French glacé kid), the richest 
selection is scarcely splendid enough 0 
make up for the bother. For one thing. 
women determined to look smart bul 
who feel ill at ease with their hanis 
encased will strip their gloves off at the 
earliest opportunity and spend the res 
of the party looking for a ledge to 100 
the gloves on; they generally end Ш 
wadding them into an overstuffed purse 

Some women do not bother to We 
gloves at all, merely keep them in han 
and make the rounds clasping the er 
dence of their well-bred intentions I 
a badge. After several such wearin 
most gloves begin to go limp, soon” 
quire wrinkles and creases no clea 
can cure. $ 

One Way Out. But, astonishil? 
enough, there is hardly a woman "^ 
would be caught dead without 807, 
Why? Largely because of еі! 
Even as "bold" and “modern” a so 
arbiter as Amy Vanderbilt, wh? i 
year went so far as to sometimes ре 


je 


picking up chicken bones by Лау : 


custom she personally practices 0?” y 
picnics), warns that "it is still not ig 
that if one goes hatless, one 410 y 
gloveless" and insists “they shoU y 
worn to complete a street or €" p 
costume." For eating hors doe 
the right glove, at least, is removes 
rolled back”; for dinner, “both at 
are removed completely.” Par (сш) 
there are chicken bones to pick ИР} 
One proper way out: the girl V 
shrewd eye toward a heavy social $ 
ahead will buy a single pair of 
gloves, hang the expense, and pul 
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| ТНЕ HIGHWAY 
| The Brake Debate 


| car is traveling at 30 m.p.h. 
| noD proverbial child dashes out s 
front of you. You hit the brake, o 
course. But with which foot? 

A few years ago, the question would 
| have been ridiculous, but today the 
ubiquity of the automatic transmission 
with its clutchless floor board is making 
it the subject of a great debate among 
motor-vehicle bureaucracies. Some 
states encourage  left-foot braking 
(among them, South Dakota and Michi- 
gan); some disqualify or penalize any 
license applicant who does it (Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Utah). Most 
states have no policy at all. And there 
is, im fact, something to be said for both 
sides—or both feet. 

Major argument in favor of left-foot 
braking is that (according to tests by 
Michigan State University) it reduces 
the braking time by three-tenths of a 
second, which means that a car doing 
30 m.p.h. will stop 13 ft. sooner. 

On the other hand, a driver trained 
to use his left foot on the brake is 
a positive menace in a stick-shift car, 
where his instinctive reflex will land his 
foot on the clutch—where it will do 
worse than no good, since it robs him 
of even the minor braking action of the 
- hands engine. Inexperienced drivers taught 
Е at the left-foot braking also sometimes freeze 
the ret 12 an emergency on both brake and ac- 
to lodge celerator (one of the incidental advan- 
end № RC of right-foot braking is that the 
d purse ш пес саш has to take his right 
to wel Te the accelerator). 
in hand qe тев Association of Motor 
the elt ‘of US ministrators, an organization 
ons Ml c сү and Canadian officials con- 

где анана licensing, has an- 
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Cadillac and left behind them the dis- 
tinct impression of a gamble involving 
neither luck nor love of the game but 
of a cold-eyed investment by men who 
know their way around. 

Backwheeling & Alive. According to 
the group’s official spokesman, Joseph 
J. Saker, 35, six out of the seven 
partners were at the track that night to 
watch a horse belonging to three of 
them, which was running in an earlier 
race. Once there, they decided to hang 
around for the twin-double (a package 
deal that covers four races—the sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth). The group 
liked No. 5 in the seventh race, “back- 
wheeled” by coupling it with each of 
the eight horses running in the sixth 
race. They bought two $10 tickets on 
each combination for a total investment 
of $160. They could not lose the sixth, 
since every horse was covered. And 


P4 


Service. 

The winners were no yokels. When 
they appeared, finally, they were 
flanked by both a lawyer and an ac- 
countant. By their own admission, they 
were men “of substantial means" who 
did not "especially need the money": 
among them, they had upwards of 28 
dependents. Michael D. Sherman, 51, 
is a successful suburban realestate 
dealer. William L. Bresnahan Jr., 31, 
is a dairy distributor, a partner with 
Joe Saker and his brother John E. 
Saker Jr., 30, in a 14-horse stable, 
Fair Acres Farm in Freehold, N.J. The 
Saker brothers also own a franchise 
in a supermarket chain. Their father, 
described as too ill and elderly to 
make the trip, owns the fifth share 
in the winning ticket. The sixth part- 
ner? Bresnahan's father, also too ill 
and elderly to make the trip. The sev- 
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ROOSEVELT/S RECORD WINNERS? CELEBRATING 
It's not just a matter of luck. 


when No. 5 took 

peke cR the seventh, the group 
ч Two. of their $10 tickets were still 
alive: They exchanged them for ten 
$2 tickets, and spraddled their money 
across the next two races. They bet 
No. 1 and No. 4 in the eighth race, 
coupled each with five out of the eight 
horses running in the ninth. When No. 1 
took the eighth, they stood a better 
than even chance on the ninth, but as 
it turned out, their victory was only 
accidental: the favorite tripped, causing 
a four-horse pile-up that left the way 
clear for Historic Value to jog un- 
challenged to the finish line. 

Party of the Second Part. A yokel 
would have raced to collect on the 
Spot. But every track buff in the world 
knows enough about taxes to realize 
that such a windfall may dwindle be- 
fore his very eyes. The Government 
form he is obliged to put his name to 
is In duplicate, and the party of the 


enth? His name was not immediately 
disclosed. 

But then there were lots of unan- 
swered questions. And no one was more 
interested in the answers than the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, which stood to 
lose some $44,000 of the winner's loot. 
For where a single ticket holder (es- 
timated on a fairly shortsighted basis 
to have a wife, two children and no 
outside income) would take no more 4| 
than the standard 10% deduction and” 
pay a whopping $67,000 tax, a seven: 
way split figured on the same bas 
would net each partner $18,890 af 
leave the Government a measly $% 
000 total. Said the Reveno 
week: "We will take a pretty cios 
at all of this." In other wor 
wanted. to be sure the cart 
fore the horse. p 
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ASTRONOMY 


Pulsing Quasar 

After studying nearly 100 years of 
star photographs from the University of 
Heidelberg. Dr. Harlan Smith of the 
University of Texas reported that the 
light from the heavenly body known as 
3C-273 pulsates regularly on a 13-year 
cycle. Not that pulsating starlight 1s 
rare, but 3C-273 is not a star. It 1s 
a “quasar” (quasi-stellar object) that 
sends out powerful radio waves as well 
as light and is believed to be about 1 bil- 
lion light-years away from the earth. 
Most astronomers think it is a galaxy 
in the process of exploding. 

The astronomers have developed sev- 
eral theories to explain why galaxies 
can explode, but the 13-year pulsation of 
Quasar 3C-273 has them stumped. lf 
the thing is really a galaxy, it must be 
many thousand light-years in diameter; 
light must take at least 1,000 years to 
cross a minor section of it, and ac- 
cording to relativity theory, nothing can 
move faster than light. 

What mysterious influence, the puz- 
zled astronomers asked, can make so 
large an object pulsate in so short a 
time as 13 years? Perhaps quasars are 
not galaxies at all, despite appearances. 
Perhaps in the far-off depths of space 
unknown physical laws are at work. Per- 
haps something can move faster than 
light. Scientists are impatiently search- 
ing for answers. 


The Red Spot Mystery 


It was astronomy week in Washing- 
ton, but the astronomers who reported 
to the American Physical Society and 
the National Academy of Sciences 
seemed to be losing ground. For each 
problem that they solve, they have dis- 
covered a new mystery. One of the 
most intriguing of the new sky puzzles, 
Radio Astronomers Alex Smith and 
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Whats happening 


Thomas Carr of th 
da told the Physical 
by a brief question: 
on Jupiter? Radio signals that once came 


from the distant planet in regularly 
spaced bursts are now being received 
at 1.3-sec. longer intervals. “This 1s al- 
most as surprising as if the city of 
Washington had begun to drift across 
the earth at the rate of ten degrees of 
longitude (530 miles) per year," said 
Dr. Smith. 7 

The visible surface of Jupiter I$ а 
thick cloud-deck streaked with east- 
west bands. Its other conspicuous fea- 
ture is the Great Red Spot, which has 
been observed since 1831 and is gen- 
erally thought to be some kind of cloud 
floating high in the planet's thick atmos- 
phere. But according to Dr. Smith, the 
Spot changed its period of rotation at 
about the same time the sources of 
radio signals changed. This may mean 
that the Spot and the signal are con- 
nected in some way. Planets cannot slow 
their rotation without some outside in- 
fluence, and there is no influence known 
to be working on Jupiter. But Jupiter’s 
radio waves may be controlled by its 
magnetic field, which might conceivably 
change direction because of some in- 
fluence deep in the planet's unknown 
interior. How this change could affect 
the Great Red Spot, Dr. Smith does 
not know. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Magnetic Metalworking 


In their elegant laboratories near La 
Jolla, Calif., General Dynamics scien- 
tists are doggedly attacking a difficult 
problem: how to extract controlled 
power from hydrogen fusion. The pay- 
off for their work is hidden in the future, 
but the powerful magnetic fields they 
have built to hold reacting nydrogen 
gas at 100 million degrees has already 
yielded a valuable practical “fallout.” 
Those same magnetic forces used on a 
smaller scale have proved remarkably 
versatile for shaping metal. 

Swift Action. At a Detroit meeting 
of the American Society of Tool 
and Manufacturing Engineers, engi- 
neers from General Dynamics’ General 
Atomics Division demonstrated how the 
principle works in practice. Magneform 
—a tool little larger than a home 
washing machine and using no more 
current than an electric range—has no 
moving parts at all. Its essential part is 
a coil of heavy wire that can take var- 
ious shapes, including a cylinder, a 
doughnut or a flat disk. When a mas- 
sive electric current from a capacitor 
is shot suddenly through a coil, it cre- 
ates an intense magnetic field in the 
space around it. If a piece of metal is 
near by, the magnetism starts currents 
flowing in the metal. These currents 
are surrounded by their own ma ne- 
tism, and repulsion between the ae 
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MAGNEFORM-ing 


BY COMPRESSION: | 
Coil-induced magnetic field exerts stron 
inward pressure on metal. 9 


BY EXPANSION: 
Coil-fitted inside tube exerts strong | 
outward pressure on metal 


f М # 


Finished work— 
TIME Diagram by V. Puglisi 


fields drives the metal violently aw 
from the coil. The action is over int 
croseconds, but it is powerful enough! 
push rigid metal into almost any shap 
The different coils do different jo 
When the end of а metal tube is ! 
serted into the doughnut-shaped c 
it can be shrunk tightly around апу! 
sert such as a plug or a threaded filli 
To expand a metal tube, а cylindtlt 
coil is pushed inside it. A flick off 
switch, and the tube expands 10 — - 
itself solidly to whatever surrounó |, _ 
To stamp a flat piece of metal УШ — 
pattern, a trademark of elaborate * 
tering, the metal is placed betw. 
flat coil and a die. When the CC; 
activated, the opposing magnetic Ў 
in the sheet shoves it away from tht? 
and presses it into the die. | 
Gentle Handling. Magneform Б 
ready doing many useful jobs: ? 
num and copper are being joine, 11 
porcelain insulators for outdoor A 
the metal bands around’ artillery *; 
are being fitted quickly without, Thx 
fúss. The auto industry is using ^ d Wa; 
form to produce ball-joint and $9. Ele 
semblies for front suspensions. Ме le 
forms principal .advantage over M of | 
ing, pressing or stamping is МЗ ^j^ 
to shape metals without the гоЧ5: 
dling that such operations ordinati, 
quire. Automated assembly-line A 
tion can be managed easily, à? A 
neform men are already looking M 
the day when most subsidiary P^ | 
an auto engine—carburetor*: 4l 
pumps, etc.—are shaped and stu | 


gether by Magneform. 
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пош, The performance recor 
| nee record of 35 Genera] Motors Model G8 950-H.P. locomotives on Indonesian State Rail- | 


chase of 11 Model G12 1425-H.P. units. All General Motors Diesel- 
6 cylinders—use the same basic wearing parts. So a smaller inventory 
et. And the mechanic who knows one GM locomotive knows them all. 
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З San Jose News and the San 


MAGAZINES 
Childish, Idiotic & Asinine 


Most playwrights hate theater critics, 
and many politicians claim that political 
reporters misquote them. But last week 
an artist complained that almost every- 
thing that’s wrong in this world is 
caused by people who write. 

“The first mistake in this whole world 
was the invention of printing,” said 
Architect Philip Cortelyou Johnson in 
an interview in Vogue. “I am sick and 
tired of all the word-minded people in 
this world. The word-minded people are 
the ones who set the standards. An art- 

ist or an architect conceives and cre- 
ates, but then in the final analysis he's 
at the mercy of some writer—a man 
who knows absolutely nothing about 
| _ what the artist spent his life trying to 

* do—a man who uses up hours and days 

of his time asking him childish, idiotic, 

asinine questions and then, as a final 
| irony, assesses him for all time. Why 

І Im submitting to it 1 don't know. 

: "The visual arts are simply unable to 
rise above our communicative publicity 
media—all of which are, by definition, 
words. An architect, on the rare occa- 
sion when he is allowed to come in by 

~ the front door, still ranks between the 

‚ | accountant, who is, of course, vastly 
more important, and the Fuller Brush 
man, who is only slightly less." 


NEWSPAPERS 


A Plum in the Valley 
The double-page ad in the New York 
Times posed two flat-footed questions: 
“What Evening Newspaper Leads the 
í Nation in Total Advertising Linage?” 
and “What Morning Newspaper Ranks 
Sixth in the Nation in Total Advertising 
' Linage?" Readers who scanned the ta- 
| bles printed below must have done a 
double take when they saw the an- 


swers: the 
Jose Mercury. Ho 
get so far up on t 


is San Jose anyway? 
San Jose is in California, 60 miles 


down the bay from San Francisco, and 
the Mercury and News climbed so high* 
simply by being there at the right time. 

Lebensraum. Neither San Jose nor 
its two newspapers were going any- 
where in particular 15 years ago. The 
city seemed buffered from San Fran- 
cisco by pastoral miles of Santa Clara 
County fruit trees, interspersed with 
canneries. Then the space age dawned 
in a thunder of rockets, and its artisans 
moved West in quest of Lebensraum. 

Soon San Jose was transformed from 
a somnolent agricultural county seat 
into a hive of technical industry. Lock- 
heed, IBM, Hewlett-Packard and 
United Aircraft all built big plants amid 
the plum trees. By last year Santa Cla- 
ra County had surpassed San Fran- 
cisco County in population, retail sales 
and annual payroll. 

In 1952, prompted either by hunch 
or foresight, the Ridder newspaper 
group snapped up San Jose’s dailies for 
what proved to be a bargain $3.5 mil- 
lion. From humble origins, this chain 
has steadily lengthened over the years 
until it now spans the continent. It was 
founded in 1895 by Herman Ridder, 
who had bought the German-language 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


w did those papers 
he lists? And where 


* The top ten in advertising linage: 


MORNING EVENING 
Los Angeles Times San Jose News 
Miami Herald Phoenix Gazette 
Washington Post Fort Lauderdale 
Chicago Tribune News 
Phoenix Republic Houston Chronicle 


San Jose Mercury 

New Orleans Times- 
Picayune 

New York Times 

Orlando Sentinel 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Milwaukee Journal 
Montreal La Presse 
Detroit News 
Cleveland Press 
Montreal Star 
Toronto Star 


TED STRESHINSKY 


MERCURY & NEWS PLANT IN DOWNTOWN SAN JOSE 
Not newspapers, but catalogues. 
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Laissez Faire. Herman Ridge, 
less interested in earning а пі 
journalism's record book tham ; 


viding newspapers for the profit of ta R 
male descendants. Today, there a, hi 

Ridders to work the chain, a fi uM | 
neatly corresponds with the number al 
Ridder newspapers. The papers var 
size from the Aberdeen, S. Dak, Yi 


ican-News (circ. 21,000) to m M 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch (227, 
000 combined). But they all have о" 
thing in common: a Herman Ridde 
heir at the helm. ay 
The Ridder in San Jose is Grand 
Joseph B., 44, who went West af 
the acquisition, applied the laissez-fai. 
Ridder formula, and still cannot qii 
believe in his luck. Like all Вк 
newspapers, Joseph's pair are run ag i 
the others did not exist. The last Spi 
Jose newspaper crusade petered out te, =` 
years ago, after the city built the ney 
civic center that its two dailies hag 
plumped for. By then the boom w 
well under way, and about all Grandg c 
Joseph had to do was let it boom. Time 
Daily circulation more than doubl} In th 
to 153,606. So did advertising. Th maki 
time came when the groaning press, sial a 
could handle no more, and the Mercun! today 
and the News reluctantly turned awa Pri 
ads. “We don’t have newspapers here, of TI 
says Circulation Manager Arve) tury ` 
Drown. “Weve got catalogues." influe 
Publisher Joe Ridder finds San Joses know 
growth enormously stimulating. “Tye er, ex 
done everything to get the population Abral 
here, and new industry too," he said Spond 
last week, happily reflecting on th War. 
boom. As a journalist, he also feels cha he sa 
lenged. What is his greatest problem passa; 
Joe Ridder knows the answer to thi! АРРО! 
one. “Increase circulation,” he says Point 
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The New Thunderer mu 
The message was hard to find, ® Tim 
messages often are in that uncompf? сере 


mising typographical thicket, the Lo с; 

don Times. But when Conservative Pa NE 
ty leaders found it, their faces tum sem 
the angry red of rare roast beef. " ' Britai 
come moments in the life of every рїї the E 
when it needs to wash off the las! T than 

plication of humbug and start (1% bined: 
said the Times. “Such a moment P with : 
come for the Conservative Party: | newsp 
three straight days, the Times contin? of the 


to dwell on Tory sins and shortcom the D 
It was a cruel birching from any qn 

ter. What hurt most was that this ^ head]i 
came from an old friend. * p Sound 


Predictably, the Times's series blew reader 
a lively political storm. “The pape P. 
all against us," cried an anguished Tithe A 
Cabinet minister; Then he putt пуз, 
"The Times is the worst of them ће q 
That damned fellow Haley can't “у Геасһ 
until he has put a Labor govern" Times 
in Commons.” " nee 
That damned fellow has no such T) 
But Sir William John Haley, 62, "d 
editor of the Times and a loyal D 
to boot, is determined to show th ^ (480, i 
paper is harnessed to no party. “te Bens 
even more determined to resto! y 
a 
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THE TIMES’S EDITOR HALEY 

Not harnessed, harassing. 
Times’s reputation as the “Thunderer.” 
In the process, he has succeeded in 
making the Times the most controver- 
sial and talked-about paper in Britain 
Mercun today. ^ 
d awa. Privy to Everything. The Times's title 
s here, of Thunderer was won in the last cen- 
Arve tury when it was the biggest and most 
i "influential daily in the world. "I don't 
n Joses know of anything which has more pow- 
x, “ve er, except perhaps the Mississippi," said 
pulation Abraham Lincoln to a Times corre- 
he said Spondent sent over to report the Civil 
on th War. Disraeli was only half joking when 
els chal: he said that there were two British am- 
roblem! bassadors in every foreign capital, one 
to th! appointed by the Queen and one ap- 
says. pointed by the Times. Its newsgathering 

apparatus seemed to be privy to every- 

thing. On Jan. 17, 1856, for example, 
find, £ the British government had to read the 
compre Times to discover that Russia had ac- 
he Lot Ced the peace proposals ending the 
ive Pat rimean War. 
- mme! А more urgent century, however, 
«her seemed to have beached the paper, like 
“Britain itself, in the 
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that 


the case 


mentioning adultery 


aused it. " 
ККЕ Man's Pocket. When Sir William 


became editor twelve years ago, the 
Times's image stood in sore need of 
burnishing. Competitors derided the pa- 
per as the “Whimperer.” Its circulation 
had fallen to 230,000 and was to fall 
even farther. Sir William himself seemed 
an improbable choice as savior: a shy, 
austere man who, after twelve years 
as director of the British Broadcasting 
Corp., was irreverently remembered as 
“the man with two glass eyes.” 

Behind the Times lay the most ig- 
noble chapters in its 179-year history. 
Under Editor John Thadeus Delane 
(1841-77), Prime Ministers had good 
reason to feel they had the Times 
tucked into their pockets. When World 
War II loomed, the Times obediently 
joined Whitehall’s chorus of appease- 
ment. “I did my utmost,” said Editor 
Geoffrey Dawson of Hitler and his crew, 
“to keep out of the paper anything that 
might hurt their susceptibilities.” 

Sir William has devoted himself to 
producing a paper that swears allegiance 
to nothing but the truth, and to Britain. 
Last summer’s Profumo scandal was re- 
ported so explicitly in the Times in the 
Law Reports,. where the racy testimony 
ran verbatim—that Daily Mirror Ty- 
coon Cecil King was moved to envy: 
"The Times gets away with legal por- 
nography." But the Times also found a 
moral lesson that the rest of Fleet Street 
missed: “Eleven years of Conservative 
rule have brought the nation spiritually 
to a low ebb." 

Total Anonymity. Even though the 
Times has moved into a $13.5 million 
new plant, its 300 editorial staffers still 
work in a cathedral atmosphere where 
everyone whispers, coats stay on, the 
copy glides overhead in miniature tram- 
cars and the library is called the Intelli- 
gence Room. Times newsmen also work 
In anonymity. On the ground that only 
the Times, and none of its members, 
should make thunder, the paper has 
never used a byline. 

The Times also remains a newspaper 
thoroughly conscious of its stature and 
firmly rooted in Britain's Establishment: 
the government, the nobility, the ruling 
class. A recent survey showed that 70% 
of the names in Who’s Who read the 
Times, as against only 43% for the 
Second-ranking Daily Telegraph. “The 
Times is a record,” said Sir William in 
à recent policy statement. "It has a 
duty not only to its readers of today 
but to those a century hence." And un- 
der Sir William, to resume thundering. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Double Duty in Canada 


In Ottawa, Canada's capital, foreign 
Correspondents are just about as rare 
as palm trees. There are only nine: one 
from Britain, five from Canada’s next- 
door neighbor, the U.S.—and curious- 
ly, three from Russia. Why this heavy 
Soviet news focus on a government not 
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CANADA WIDE 


IZVESTIA’S SPY TARASOV 
Not newsy, nosy. 


regarded as of prime interest to Rus- 
sian readers? If Ottawans wondered, 
last week Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson supplied an answer. He or- 
dered one of Russia's three Ottawa- 
based newsmen expelled as a spy. 
The odd man out was Vasily Vasi- 
lievich Tarasov, 36, a blond, stubby 
correspondent for Izvestia. Canada ac- 
credited Tarasov after an urgent re- 
quest that came straight from the 
Kremlin. After depositing his wife and 
young daughter in a modest apartment 
in Ottawa’s Sandy Hill district, Tarasov 
scraped up an acquaintance with a mi- 
nor government functionary. 
To this man, Tarasov’s inquisitiveness 
seemed to exceed the requirements of 
journalism, and he confided his sus- 
picions to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Baiting their trap with a harm- 
less but official-looking document, the 
police Jet the government man trade 
it to Tarasov for cash. * 
Canada has had Russian spy trou- 
ble before. The most notorious case 
was that of Igor Gouzenko in 1945, a 
Soviet code clerk who defected to the 
West. His confessions shattered a Rus- 
sian spy ring. Among the Russians who 
fled Canada in advance of exposure 
were two men from Tass, the Soviet 
news agency. 
As a Communist newsman doubling 
in espionage, Izvestia's Tarasov joins a 
far-ranging company. Since World War 
II, Soviet correspondents have been ex- 
pelled on spy charges from Sweden, 
The Netherlands, Australia. Testifying 
before a U.S. Senate subcommittee in 
1956, a former Russian intelligence of- 
ficer who defected that 
that some 8096 of the 


sov is reputedly the first Izvesti 
er to be unmasked—a 
may or may not earn h 
with Izvestia i 


! ^ Underground Gallery 

Guy Astruc should have been con- 
centrating on the road as he drove 
it along the icy edge of the Lot River in 
i southwestern France. But Astruc is a 

spelunker, always on the lookout for 
j potholes to pop into. To him, the little 
7 frost-free spot he saw in а limestone 
j cliff suggested a cave entrance that 
{ had become plugged up. He stopped to 
f probe the spot with a crowbar. Stones 
t and dirt caved in; warm air whooshed 

out. Suddenly Astruc was staring into 
a narrow tunnel. "I was alone," he 
says, "afraid to go in very far, or stay 
very long." 

Stomach Crawlers. Astruc came back 
with fellow members of the Quercy 
Speleological Club of Cahors. They all 
crawled headfirst into the hole, soon 
found themselves in a passageway no 
more than 20 in. high. Exhaling to 
squeeze between rocks, rubbing their 
noses in the wet clay, they inched along. 
Then one of them saw carvings on the 
i ceiling. 
| Next day the young explorers re- 

turned with cameras, lights and tracing 

| paper. The more they searched the 
1 cave, the more paleolithic art they 
{ . found. In all, close to 80 drawings were 

: | scratched into the rock. Among them 


were six deer, one complete horse and 

|. the heads or bodies of five others, an 

| antelope, three handsome and complete 

|. bison, а bull, some mountain goats, and 

і a catlike creature. Cavemen, it is be- 

`. lieved, made images of the animals they 

| hunted to gain power over them. There 

was a triangular fertility symbol, and 

one clearly visible figure of a man, 
headless, but obviously male. 

|? Earth Movers. French Archaeolo- 

i} gists place the ancient art work in two 

| distinct periods. The first, Aurignacian, 


4%, 


RT 


is roughly 25,000 to 30,000 years old, 
the other, Magdalenian, dates. from 
15.000 to 20,000 years ago. With the 
drawings fully authenticated (a thick 
layer of limy deposit, like candle wax, 
covers many of them, dismissing the 
possibility of a modern hoax), the cave 
is rated as a major archaeological find. 
Many art historians believe that cave 
art had magical meaning, purposely put 
in as cramped a space as possible in a 
sort of protective return to the womb. 
Though in an area famous for its sub- 
terranean paintings, its very magic may 
keep the new underground art gallery 
from ever becoming a tourist attrac- 
tion. Only the hardiest visitors could 
crawl down to see the treasures 320 ft. 
below the surface of the Lot Valley. 


Back in Stijl 


Nothing could sound more universal 
than the Style, or de Stijl as its Dutch 
founders dubbed it in 1917. That was 
precisely what they wanted: a pure, 
pristine art that pierced beyond the 
world of appearances and individuals. 
In achieving it, de Stijl changed and 
unified the appearance of the world. 

The staggered buildings of city plan- 
ning, the glass boxes of much modern 
architecture, advertising layouts, type 
faces, furniture, all stem from the taste 
of de Stijl and other geometrically in- 
fluenced art isms of the 20th century. * 
Fundamentally, de Stijl’s hallmarks 
were 1) the right angle, 2) the primary 
colors (red, blue and yellow), 3) asym- 
metrical composition. Since these rarely 
occur in nature, they are the closest to 
abstract art. 

But the Dutch art movement, whose 


b Including suprematism in Russia, purism 
in France, vorticism in England, futurism in 
Italy, and constructivism in Russia. 
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SPELUNKER & CAVE CARVINGS 
A chance glance at the ceiling. 
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standard-bearer was Piet | 
made more than rules for gooq "Ота 
It was а heavily Platonic philoso ni 
art, carried out in mighty Pythap o! v 
paintings, that saw pure beaut ый 
universal means of reaching yt th 
Wrote Mondrian: “Abstract ar x Die 
posed to the raw primitive animal || 
ture of man, but it is one with ¿< 
human nature.” 

Oddly, Mondrian’s art parallele 
rather raw expressionism Of his 
tryman, Van Gogh, until he w 
Then, influenced by cubism, he be 
simplifying what he saw to һо 
tal and vertical lines. Flowering a 
trees, building fronts, jetties into thi 
sea soon dissolved into what he calle 
"plus-and-minus" rhythms. Не мој 
that he was searching for а highe: | 
"reality detached from the transito) 
reality of forms." Í j| 

In 1916 Mondrian met Bart yall 
der Leck, whose work (see oppo 
page), though sometimes 
tional, dealt with pure colors іт 
planes. They tried to remove the tr. 
ditional moat between the picture EN 
the viewer. Mondrian's late pains. —*- 
can be seen as the visible imprint of af 
invisible pattern surrounding the view) 
er. Even the walls of his stark studi). 
were hung with movable panels that ti | 
rearranged to suit his desire, in QE 
making the studio a spatial work 0 
art. Van der Leck used white in hi | 
work not as background but as spa 
that separated his flecks of color, lik: 
atoms locked together in the Tink? > 4 
Toy of their own energy. a 

Artists all over the Western woll 
took constructive geometry as theg 
guide through the 19205 305 p Mm 
the names told the story: a Polish M 
called Blok, an international survey tj 
the subject called Circle, the fami 
architecture school called Bauhaus. 
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etry has never lessened, as is 
strated in the 80-odd paintings on 5 
at Manhattans Marlborough-Ges 
Gallery. Among the younger 
painters, Joost Baljeu, 39, makes " 
chanical totems of an order be 
emotion. U.S. Artist Charles В 
man, 58, saw that his mentor Mont 
had reached “the very limit perm" i. 
by the old hand medium of paint ; PRIN 
lays down the brush for what he i p | 
"the new art tools of man"—mat “К 
—and makes his metal reliefs lo") 7 
touched by human hands. {| 
‚Тһе haphazard crackling of E 
oils is time’s contemptuous „СОЛ! / 
on Mondrian's ice-pure ideals. eh 
self wrote in the mid-'20s that у 
ferred “a more or less mechanic? ‘i 
cution” using “materials produ, 
industry,” because de Stijl soU у 
rapport with the new technolog) y 
Van Gogh and other 19th centur) » 
ists generally detested. In essence 
Stijlists felt that since the machi; 
not make nature, it must if pro 
used make art. 
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ulpture in 1959 


Holland's Baljeu. 
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е ing their whistles like riot cops. But 


PRO BASKETBALL 


How to Make Contact 
Basketball, as everybod 


dingy | А 
y knows, 15 а 


ег у 
b noncontact sport. At least e ы 
і ismith had in mind W 

Mzed | pr. James Naist Sa Е 


à еа the game in 192] 
ү сй M recreation for mature 
e called it, and to keep it 
cool he specified that “no р 
holding, pushing, tripping, ог String 
in any way, the person of an M 
shall be allowed." But Naismith figured 
without the pros—and particularly with- 
out the Boston Celtics, who won the 
' National Basketball Association cham- 

pionship last week by trouncing the San 
Francisco Warriors in the roughest five 
games of basketball that memory could 
recall. X 
Target for Tonight. The Celtics’ No. 
| objective was to stifle Warrior Center 
Wilt (“The Stilt’) Chamberlain, the 
a 7 ft.2 in. giant who once scored 100 
points in a single game. They had just 
the man for the job: brooding, bearded 
* | Bill» Russell, 30, pro basketball’s dark 
| genius of defense. Time and again 
Chamberlain went up to shoot, and 
there was Russell to block the shot. 
Time and again Chamberlain lunged 
for a rebound, only to bounce into a 
shoulder or knee. Other Celtics tugged 
at Wilt’s jersey, stepped on his toes, 
impaled him on their elbows. In the 
first game Chamberlain scored only 22 
points, and Boston won 108-96. In the 
second game frustration finally got the 
better of Wilt: without warning, he 
| # hauled off and floored Celtic Clyde 
: Lovellette with a whistling right to the 
Jaw. Boston still won 124-101. 

“We've got to beat the Celtics at 
their own game," said San Francisco 
Coach Alex Hannum. The Warriors 

retaliated enthusiastically, won the third 
game 115-91. The referees were blow- 
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WILT ENCIRCLED BY CELTICS 
е secret is sneaky hands 
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big-time basketball is both hard-nosed 
and tricky, and the refs did not see half 
of it. The secret, explained Boston's Jim 
Loscutoff, is sneaky hands: “The idea 
is to stop your opponent from gaining 
momentum. You can't actually grab 
him; you feel and let go, feel and let 
eo, and when he starts to cut, you feel 
him a little longer." By the time the 
fourth game ended (the Celtics won it 
98-95), both squads were mostly walk- 
ing wounded. San Francisco's Gary 
Phillips was out for the duration with 
a back injury, Guy Rodgers was playing 
with a dislocated thumb, and AI Attles 
was limping around with a pulled thigh 
muscle. Boston's John Havlicek had a 
gash on one knee, and Tommy Hein- 
sohn sported a magnificent shiner. 
Dressed to Kill. Back in Boston for 
the fifth game, Bill Russell walked into 
the locker room dressed all in black. 
"Its my funeral suit," he explained. “I 
wore it to the Cincinnati Royals' funeral 
in the semifinals two weeks ago. To- 
night I'm wearing it for the Warriors." 
For most of the game, Chamberlain 
might as well not have been on the 
court. Blood was dripping from a cut 
on his left hand, and at half time he 
had scored only twelve points. Midway 
in the third quarter, Boston had an 
eleven-point bulge. Then Chamberlain 
began to hit—a jump shot, a hook, 
another jump. Point by point, the War- 
riors whittled away the Celtics’ lead. 
With 19 seconds left in the game, 
Boston led by only. two points 101-99. 
Trying for the clincher, Forward Hein- 
sohn fired and missed. Everybody con- 
verged on the basket, clawing for the 
rebound. Chamberlain reached up, but 
Russell got there first. Flailing like a 


wheat thresher, he bounded high into . 


the air, plucked the loose ball off the 
backboard and, all in the same motion, 
rammed it through the basket—“all the 
way up to my elbows,” he said later. 
_ Fists clenched, Bill Russell flung up 
his arms in a gesture of victory. The 
Celtics trooped off the court, richer by 
$3,618 рег man and world champions 
for the sixth year in a row. It was a 
record unmatched in U.S. professional 
Sports, topping the New York Yankees’ 


‘five. straight (1949-53) World Series 


Successes and the Montreal Canadiens’ 


five Straight (1956-60) Stanley Cup 
victories. 


HOCKEY 


Why Bookies Have Ulcers 

Even at 5-12 odds, it looked like the 
bet of the hockey season. The Toronto 
Maple Leafs, winners of the Stanley 
Cup for two years in a row, were shoot- 
ing for three against the Detroit Red 
Wings. The Red Wings had all they 
could do just to finish fourth in the six- 


team National Hockey League. Their 
goalie, 


pinched nerve, 2) a sick wife, 3) six 


Terry Sawchuk, had 1) a 
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over an automobile accident to contend 
with. And their star, Wingman Gordie 
Howe, was obviously slowing down. He, 
would never see 35 again, and in 14 
games against Toronto this season, he 
had not scored a single goal. 

All of which goes to show why book- 
makers wind up with ulcers. The Maple 
Leafs won it, but hardly the way a 5-12 
favorite should. Howe picked up four 
goals and four assists in seven games, 
and Sawchuk averaged 31 saves a game. 
For the Maple Leafs, it was a matter of 
survival—with very little honor. Down 
two games to one, then three games to 
two, they scrambled back twice to tie, 
won the deciding game 4-0 when the 
exhausted Red Wings simply ran out of 
steam. “We acted like champions,” said 
Toronto Coach Punch Imlach, “and 
we played like champions.” Anybody 
else would have been content to say 
that the best team finally won. 


GOLF 
For Goodness’ Sake, Hold On 


What wears purple Bermuda shorts, 
walks like a man, hits like a man, and 
occasionally loses its temper like a man? 

A lady golf pro. 

In golf, the big difference between 
boys and girls is money. Last year Ar- 
nold Palmer won seven tournaments 
and took home $128,230. Mickey 
Wright, the ladies champion who ham- 
mers her drives 250 yds. and more, 
won about twice as many tournaments 
(13), but her take-home pay was only 
$31,269. Not bad, of course, but hardly 
fair. 

Last week in Augusta, Ga., Mickey 
and the rest of the girls got together for 
the 25th Titleholders championship, the 
ladies’ equivalent of the Masters—except 
in cash. When Palmer won the Masters 
last month, he collected $20,000, and 
the rest of the field divvied up another - 
$110,000. Total prize money at the 
Titleholders: $7,500. 

It might have been a million as far as 
the girls were concerned. In the second 
round, Kansas’ Marilynn Smith shot a 
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Contest is now open. Start shoot- 
ing with your Asahiflex, Asahi 
Pentax or Honeywell Pentax with 
Takumar lenses. Get your contest 
rules and entry blanks from your 
Asahi Pentax dealers. 


WORTH MORE 
THAN $56,246.61 


. 
Asahi Optical Company, Ltd. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 
Б, ave. Clemencéau, Brussels 7 
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NORTHERN DANCER WINNING 


Horses, yes; people, no. 


66, and even from the front tees, that's 
a score any man would be proud of. 
But then she shot a third-round 77, and 
had to score a one-under-par 35 for the 
final nine holes to beat fast-closing 
Mickey Wright by one siroke. 

She also had to duck, just to stay 
alive. Midway in the last round, Mari- 
lynn’s playing partner, Judy Kimball, 
missed a 3-ft. putt. Swinging her putter 
in teeth-grinding disgust, Judy sent it 
zinging right past Marilynn's ear (see 
cut). At least she had the sense to hold 
onto the handle. The penalty for throw- 
ing a club is $50, and at ladies' prices, 
that's no bargain. For winning the Title- 
holders for the second year in a row, 
Marilynn Smith collected $1,300. Mickey. 
got $1,000, and Judy, who finished 
fourth, got only $625. 


HORSE RACING 


The Fourth Communion 

Bill Hartack obviously gets along with 
horses lots better than with people. He 
has no use for sportswriters (They're 
always misquoting me"), racing officials 


("They have too much power”),..or---a-two-length lead. 


even his fellow jockeys (“None of them 
are my friends”). But with horses, Jock- 
ey Hartack, 31, shares a mystical com- 
munion. Nobody has ever won so many 
stakes (43) or so much money ($3,000,- 
000) in a single season. And when it 
comes to the biggest race of all, the 
Kentucky Derby, Hartack is in a class 
by himself: going into last week’s 90th 
Derby, he had three victories and one 
second in five tries. 

Second Choice. So it was somewhat 
embarrassing to discover that he was 
only second choice for the horse he 
wanted to ride. Willie Shoemaker, a 
gentler genius, was supposed to ride 
Northern Dancer, a speedy bay colt 
owned by Canadian Millionaire E. P. 
Taylor. But Shoemaker changed his 
mind and switched to Hill Rise, the Cal- 
ifornia champion (TIME, April 24). 
That left Hartack with Northern Danc- 
er, and a chance to do a little embar- 
rassing of his own. 
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In the paddock, Hartack got his ord, 
from Trainer Horatio Luro, a tray 
planted Argentine, whose own Dey 
record (a first and а third in two ty) 
was nothing to scoff at. Luro Кері 
crisp: Northern Dancer was incline . 
to sulk when he was whipped. “I tol 
Hartack that I do not care for any pur 
ishment,” he said later, “none whats 
ever. Beyond that, I did not tell bit 
anything. He knew the horse. An 
he had won three Derbies, hadn't hel 
Odds at post time: 7 to 5 on Hill R& 

3 to 1 on Northern Dancer. 

The field of twelve horses broke frt 
the gate and swept around the first tur 
Hartack kept the Dancer under a t£ 
rein. Mr. Brick, a 16 to 1 long shots 
the pace through the backstretch; Н 
Rise was sixth, the Dancer seventh. Tl 
Hartack glanced to his right, saw She 
maker flick his reins to urge Hill Ri 
forward. That was the signal. Hart 
clucked to Northern Dancer, anti 
one wonderful burst of speed, Ms 
tle colt bolted past Hill Rise, past” 
Brick, past everybody, and into! | 
clear. Turning for home, the Dance!" 

No Meore-Time. Down Сш 
Downs' long (1,2344 ft.) stretch y 
horses pounded. On the outside | 
Rise was ranging up fast. At the ir 
pole, just 4-mi. from the wire, the D^. It 
er still led by two lengths. Wh 
furiously, Shoemaker closed the £ 
With 50 ft. to go, Hill Rises 9% a 


even with the Dancer's^tail. TW? i fil 
strides, and he was 4 length 7%, à 
Another stride—but there was 79° NC 
time. The two horses swept Р С, 
wire, with Northern Dancer in ЇЇ f t 

a neck. Track stewards called ^j u 


Ju 
photograph to make sure. Shot. 
knew that he had lost. “I tre" - 
sighed. “Lord, how I tried.” | їй 

In the winner's circle, the ga! кй 
roses from his fourth Derby ja 
around his horse’s neck, Bill "ma 
heard the time: 2 min. flat, and w 
record, # sec. better than the 0! qui 
set by Decidedly in 1962—with p | 
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oscillating fan's 3-speeds work with a push- 
button control, so simple a child can use it. 


See your Toshiba dealer for.this quiet, 
well-behaved fan— ask for Toshiba Model 
EL-13B. 
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UNIVERSITIES 
For Adults Only 


By the standards of Po 
academicians, much of today's adult- 
education program is neither an edu- 
cation nor adult. Hence the unique 
reputation of Columbia. University's 
School of General Studies, where a 
student body of 4,000 housewives, ex- 
ecutives and workers, as well as under- 
graduates who have switched from 
other colleges, has instilled scholarly 


Even the jet 3 
Ex-Actress JO 

ouches down at G.S. e 

pes Bliss, wife of the president of ie 

Metropolitan Opera Association, € 


degree in art history next year. 
fos anb in the class of de 
Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, sister of Wash- 
ington’s Bundy brothers, who won 
awards in history, philosophy, and 97 
cial science; Mrs. Auchincloss droppe 
out of Radcliffe when she married in 
1942, started at G.S. in 1954. 
Time was when almost anyone could 
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Russian Institute. 


LITERATURE CLASS AT COLU 


ES, ie leas iacent 
MBIA'S GENERAL STUDIES 


Two generations under one roof. 


vigor into the pallid pastiche that often 
passes for adult ed. 

With an array of 1,200 courses taught 
by a first-rate faculty (full- and part- 
time) of 570, G.S. has grown to be- 
come a third undergraduate branch of 
Columbia, along with the men's college 
and Barnard for girls. As evidence of 
its solid status, the school last month 
moved into its own home for the first 
time in its 60-year history, with com- 
pletion of a $1,000,000 renovation on 
the old School of Mines building, now 
called Lewisohn Hall. 

Tighter Standards, Since the major- 
ity of students have jobs, two-thirds of 
G.S. classes start after 5 p.m. Classes 
are small, averaging about 20, generat- 
ing an intellectual intimacy that is rare 
in a big university. "The older people 
bring such a depth of understanding," 
marvels one 24-year-old. “It’s an anti- 
dote to ivory-towerism"—and а stim- 
ulus to further education. 

Most of the students intend to get 
degrees; of those who do, more than 
half go on to graduate school, often in 
the face of severe obstacles. A house- 
wife from Leonia, N.J., spent 800 hours 
commuting by bus to Morningside 

Heights in upper Manhattan for four 
years to get a degree enabling her to 
continue graduate studies at Columbia's 
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enroll in G.S. Dean Clifford L. Lord 
tightened admission standards by re- 
quiring candidates without college de- 
grees to take a specially designed 
scholastic-aptitude test. The result was 
fewer students but brighter ones. 

Off Course? Although the average 
age of G.S. students is about 28, one- 
third of them-enter. in. their 21st year, 
often as direct transfers from other 
colleges. This has given G.S. a younger 
look and some of the same collegiate 
trappings (clubs, a snack bar, a news- 
paper) of Columbia's other two under- 
graduate schools. University President 
Grayson Kirk, attempting to correct 
what he calls a "substantial veering" 
from the original role of G.S., has re- 
vived proposals to boost the minimum 
age from 20 to 21. 

Whatever the outcome, G.S. ought to 
remain as Lord* said in his farewell 
Dean's Day address, *Columbia's an- 
swer to the shifting needs of the col- 
legiate generation." And their elders. 
Now both generations are housed under 
one roof in a fruitful familial relation- 
ship, with the younger students setting 
the academic pace and the older ones 
contributing their store of experience. 


* Who next fall moves 


on to become presi- 
dent of Hofstra College. e 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Who's in Charge? 

Hallowed tradition gives Am 
parents enormous influence i 
schools—and on the people hireq © s 
them. Swallowing hard, most school- 
perintendents would say that p 
large this state of affairs works to Й 
general satisfaction of both. But " 
are some glaring exceptions, Where er 
violence of dispute between sew 
board and school boss has split ow 
munities, demoralized teachers ang d 
tracted students. betwe 

Cleveland School Superintendent Wa co's 
liam Levenson recently resigned in a in an 
ger after the school-board pres. seni 
took a policy squabble to the пей land | 
papers. Chicago’s strong-minded Ве, ' x 
min Willis quit when the city bor Os 5 
insisted on a broader, faster studen ae 
transfer plan than he wanted, retur. edog 
to the job only after he got his own wa, n 
For months, New York City's able (у. S Di 
vin Gross has been forced to condit! the ү 
running battle with his board. v edits 

"Atheistic Unitarians." Nowhere д Wher 
the struggle more bitter than in the whg 1 
swollen Magnolia School District ofAn) ѕсһос 
aheim, Calif., where the populations. Jar іс 
soared from 10,000 to 115,000 in a de. 
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ingly 
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oppo: 
ade. In an atmosphere of raging partis. ing ar 
politics that has pitted Birchites a princ 
conservatives against anti-Birchites ай satisfi 
liberals, the five-member school boat tives 
has become an ideological #000 the fi 
kicked back and forth by all sides. vote 
Last week the district held its tht the b 
recall election in three years to de, Now 
which faction had the majority to hire major 
superintendent it would find congenial same 
The latest phase of the battle № crs A 
gan in April, 1963 when three © ligati 
servatives elected to the school boi tem, 
hired Charles Wilson to administer e р. th 
elementary schools with 6,400 pu ' Cl, 
Wilson soon offended many citi ж С 
whom he called “atheistic Unitaria® en 
by distributing monthly patriotic an | ӨЗ КҮЗ 
ligious messages to kids in his 5000 Ns 
When Wilson imposed a purely phone some 
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) À of reading, seven school ШЫР ' DUBONNET IS A PRODUCE OF C.D.C. EXPORT DIVISION 30 AVENUE KLEBER PARIS (18) «1Е 15-40 m 

eme and anti-Wilson nem | 
meri | ЫП Бу a newly Qui e ton » 1 
n all group, agitated for a ue Eo - 
'd tg, oust the trio that had backe dre = 
| (On Ol dent. In last week’s voting, 6 ol = 
i к ihe. districts 10,000 registered voters ! Ө 

ay 


and by a surpris- 


I 115 
S toy ‘streamed to the po purged the 


з table margin 
ingly comforta 


e conservatives. ч T. 
een Principal. If educational aims 


were ed in Anaheim by public in- 
КЕ the delicate d 
between school boards and sype nene i 
ents, they have been virtually obiitera e ч € З 
lent Wi, in an acrid fog of controversy that has 7 di ; 
T a settled on the isolated Massachusetts 15- 

f Nantucket. 
е new NB here began brewing among 
d Ве the 3,500 year-round residents in 1955 


s . 


SOUS sa 
l : 


up acit 


Y bom when a Harvard-based team of outside 3 (1 

Studen educators surveyed the island's three B Dubonnet б 
return schools, recommended some mild re- Roa E 
WN Wa, forms. To some Nantucketers, who are Mee 590° 

ible 04 suspicious in principle of off-islanders, 509 


onduct, the whole idea smacked of progressive 
education—and higher school costs. 
Where Б When Off-Islander Charles H. Minnich, v up 
1 а, whe has been resident superintendent of 
ctofAni schools only since 1962, proposed simi- 
ationhs Jar ideas this year, the already restive 
ina! opposition went out for his scalp. Rally- == | 
рап“ ing around the popular local high schoo! 
ites al principal, Mrs. Mary P. Walker, who is 
nites at satisfied with the status quo, conserva- 
ol бош tives won a three-member majority on 
foot? the five-member school board. By a 3-2 
des. vote at their first meeting in March, 
its thi the board canceled Minnich's contract. 
о dedi. Now Minnich is suing the three-member 
to hire majority for breach of contract. At the 
genial same time, the Massachusetts Teach- 
айе К ers Association is weighing an inves- 
ree co tigation of the Nantucket school Sys- 
ol boy tem, which could result in a boycott 


ster ei? Of the island by teachers throughout tps 

0 pup! the state. s 
citizet Clear Warning. Whether the current : 

itariat Argument between school boards and | È 

ic and! administrators is over politics and phon- 


schod ICS as in Anaheim, over de f. 


acto. segre- : 
phon gation as in Cleveland, Chicago and, to : 
home extent, New York, or OVer curric- 3 

wum reforms and fierce local pride as | 


із Nantucket, the rash of conflicts has 
“ontrmed the urgent need to define the 
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METHODISTS 


\ | The Challenge of Fortune 
ү over, 
P | QU A people in the pews, dollars 
in the collection plates, and 65 million 
Americans who claim to be Protestants. 
But the outwardly prosperous Christian 
i churches are beset with inner anxiety. 
|! Ministers fear that their congregations 
| are no more committed to the church 
| than to the country club. Denomination- 
i || al leaders despair at the widespread lay 
t |l. unwillingness to recognize the race ques- 
\ 1 ionas a moral issue. In the current na- 
| tional controversy over school prayer, 
and in the rising challenges to church 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. 


tax exemptions, theologians detect a 
trend toward secularism that will soon 
call for a revolution in church attitudes 
and institutions. Changes in manners 
and morals summon Protestantism to 
find a new mode of relevance in a 
"post-Christian" world. 

At is a crisis that faces every. faith 
—but none more so than the Metho- 
dist Church, which last week opened 
its quadrennial General Conference in 
Pittsburgh's Civic Arena. With 10,234,- 
986 members, Methodism is the sec- 
ond largest Protestant communion in 
the U.S.* After the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is also the wealthiest and the 
one that, because of its history and 
geographical distribution, has the best 
claim to be the only truly national Prot- 
estant denomination. This year many 
of the 858 Methodist delegates arrived 
at their conference with the deep con- 
viction that their church had reached 
a turning „point in history—and with a 
scarcely concealed fear that the vitality 
that once burned in Methodism was 
| lost when fiery evangelism gave way to 
|| today's ОЕ олат church. 


* Biggest: the 10,395,940-member Southern 
Baptist Convention. 
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The Better Way. Fear 
but Sot to the exclusion of hope. Meth 


odism would not be itself without таве 
measure of Christian optimism, ап е 
conference's sense of oun e 
expressed by Bishop Gerald Kenn ы 
Los Angeles in the episcopal adi S 
that opened the meeting. The Christia 

task, he told the delegates and more 
than 8,000 visitors from Methodist 


churches around the world, is “to pur- 
sue our ancient course of attacking 
our own imperfections, keeping our life 
open to God, and perfecting our 80- 
ciety. We are not trying to sell a system, 
but to demonstrate a Way which is in- 
comparably better than all others, and 
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shines with the promise of a more 
abundant life for all men." 

Kennedy's episcopal address was a 
kind of spiritual state-of-the-union mes- 
sage, and he had been selected by his 
church's 81 bishops to write and present 
it in their пате The right man, in this 
case, was in the Tight’ pulpit) forthe: 
Bishop of Los Angeles has assumed the 
mantle worn by the late G. Bromley Ox- 
nam as unofficial spokesman for Meth- 
odism to the rest of the U.S. Nobody 
gave Kennedy the job, and nobody 
could. Democratic Methodism has nei- 
ther Pope nor primate; the presidency 
of the Council of Bishops—an office 
held by Kennedy in 1960 and currently 
by New York's Lloyd Wicke—-passes 
yearly from man to man, and involves 
only the function of chairing the. semi- 
annual meetings of the Methodist hier- 
archy. The church speaks with a united 
voice only once every four years, at the 
General Conference. Between times, 
Methodists everywhere in search of 
guidance listen with special care when- 
ever Gerald Kennedy takes a stand. 

Best & Worst. One reason they lis- 
ten is that Kennedy is unquestionably 
among the four or five most dazzling 
preachers in the U.S, today—an orator- 
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ical genius with a commanding barit ) 

and the pace and timing of a Broa ^ һут 
pro. The bishop is also a stylis М Кесе 
fluent writer whose lectures ang claim 
books (his latest: For Preachers фп its ré 
er Sinners) sometimes express con ithe І 
theological issues as gracefully Ш сай 
clearly as did the works of Angle The | 
ism’s late C. S. Lewis. As writer, NS Thou 
er and bishop, Kennedy is the ~ forgo 


> е c 
temporary Methodist who best e Wesl 


to express the peculiar quality of (ова 
church's active, outgoing faith: n gs. 
matic but perfection-aimed, equi x [ 
concerned with personal morality а jn 
social order, loving discipline yet che ne 
ishing freedom. Kennedy calls it D. ME 
tified common sense.” xd 
To Bishop Kennedy, the genius (апу 


Methodism is uniquely displayed atthe N 
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For the fortress church, a time to revise, reflect and renew. 


General Conference, which he descri 
as "democracy at its best and won" 
the process of a large church tryi | 
find its way." This year's confere ү d 
suggests Methodist Layman Charles h : 
lin, a Manhattan lawyer and a соф 


; be ca 
dent of the World Council of Chur? twelve 


might be historic." In twelve brist f ferenc 


of debate interspersed with sessio" isters 
prayer, preaching and hymn sing" union 
the Methodist legislators are consi", odists 
petitions and commission report | Brethi 
could, if accepted, help rekindle Mithe с 
of the church’s old zeal. Атол? nedy 
principal issues: jio ca 
* WORSHIP. Almost cerfain tO bt Unite 
cepted is a proposed new order of , SPent 


IP зау, 
Pr! board. 


Anglican Book of used. The 0 than 


which Methodism first used. T " 
takes account of the contempo, 
turgical revival by providing @ 2 filed 
variety of seasonal prayers ji fer l 
Christian year. Last week g \ ae 
approved the first new Methodist ү; 
nal in 29 years. The songbook ci 
some familiar samples of 19th 


n 
ipling's 

n as Rudyard Kiplin 
| din Negro Methodists 


mistakable racial slur in 
"lesser breeds without 


Баг 
Broad hymnody, | 
ylish | Recessiona’, is 
ang. claim ра реп n 
Mine refs Added are 122 new texts, B 
сотр ding such non-Methodist favorites 
p a The Old Rugged Cross and How С 
ШЕ [rios Art. Also new are 91 a > 
P» рге forgotten hymns by John and Char 
the cg "Wesley, a number of Negro spirituals 
SU seg, (cleansed of dialect wording), tunes 
у ofj and lyrics borrowed from Anglican, 
* Pa Lutheran and Roman Catholic hym- 
equa, nals. But the hymnal committee, Ken- 
ality a nedy explained, did draw certain lines: 
Yet che jt firmly rejected / Want to Be a Jesus 
It “san Cowboy in the Holy Ghost Corral. 1 
e ECUMENISM. Although it is tradition- 
senis p ally wary of church-union proposals, 
yed a. the Methodist Church is almost ready 
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1 worst ; наи: Evangelical United 
туше геп, who are German in origin 
ynfere ose to the Methodists in doctrine 
resi сп he conference will con- 

; Sider a proposal that the merger should 
stages during the next 
it faces a sharp con- 


risk twelve years, but 
Some younger min- 


ae lerence-floor fight. 


sessiO™ isters Беј; i 
sioti : ale that the timetable for 
onsite О Slow, while Southern Meth- 


» Odists are wary of the Mi 
T ; j e Mi 
роп шї Brethren's adding numeri 
idle ү the church’s 


dwest-centered 
cal strength to 
Northern majority. Ken- 


€ Uni 
to X United Methodist Chu 
Spent m 
A _ more 
e mé , of adjectives 
m's 09 DISCIPLINE, 
mor Saved by org 
vised * e saved without it 
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i "We have 
an a century getting rid 
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€ms as a reor- 
the big Board of Missions, 


€ the deaconate 
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and the ministry into a single order, 
a recommendation that bishops be al- 
lowed to move from one jurisdiction 
to another. | 

e MORALITY. Theoretically, Methodists 
are not supposed to smoke or drink, 
but many of them do. Says one Meth- 
odist pastor in Salt Lake City: “Try to 
fill posts of leadership in any church 
with nondrinkers and still get capable 
people. You just can’t do it.” This year, 
the Division of Temperance and Gen- 
eral Welfare is offering a new statement 
on alcohol that urges Methodists to ab- 
stain not just in obedience to church 
law but out of their sense of Christian 
responsibility. For the first time, the 
church will probably come out and 
admit that “Christians may differ on the 
use of alcoholic . beverages.” Мапу 


(CIRCA 1836) 
| For the frontier, a certain discipline and moral sense. 
descrit to approve a formal merger with the 


METHODIST CAMP MEETING 


younger ministers believe that the pro- 
posed new position on drinking is a 
healthy step in the right direction. “It 
recognizes the fact that Methodists do 
drink," says the Rev. James Bristah of 
Detroit, “and it challenges the people 
to find a new basis for abstaining." 

9 SEGREGATION. “The main issue before 
us now," says Kennedy, “is race." 
The Methodists include more Negroes 
(about 400,000) than any other inte- 
grated Protestant church; at the same 
time, almost half of the church's 
white membership is in the South. The 
major issue facing the conference was 
whether to abolish the nation-spanning 
Central Jurisdiction that governs most 
of the 2,900 Negro churches; white 
Methodist churches, by contrast, are 
divided into five geographical jurisdic- 

tions. Southerners wanted to preserve 

this Separate-but-equal institution—and 

50, paradoxically, did many Negroes, 

Since the Central Jurisdiction guaran- 

teed them a disproportionately strong 

representation on church boards. For 

example, 10% of Methodism's active 

bishops are Negroes, although Negroes 

Constitute only 4% of Methodist 

Strength. But many young ministers and 

laymen from the North wanted to abol- 


‘than that of the U.S. population as а 
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ish the Central immediately, and held 
a prayer vigil at the conference to pub- 
licize their cause. Last week the dele- 
gates voted overwhelmingly to integrate 
Negro churches into white jurisdictions 
voluntarily over a four-year period. 
The compromise disappointed the civil 
rights advocates, but it reduced the 
likelihood of a walkout by South- 
ern churches, increased the chances of 
a formal conference denunciation of 
segregation. 

Beyond the Statistics. By its deci- 
sions, the General Conference will be 
measuring the current health or sick- 
ness of Methodism. Measured in sta- 
tistics—a good Methodist way of doing 
it—the patient seems to be blooming. 
Last year parishioners put $599 million 
into their church collection plates— 
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equivalent to the sales of the nation's 
80th largest industrial corporation. The 
capital worth of Methodist institutions, 
including 79 hospitals and 105 colleges 
and universities, is more than $4.8 bil- 
lion. Nashville's Abingdon Press is the 
world’s largest religious publisher, with 
sales of $27 million and an output that 
ranges from Sunday-school texts to a 
new, scholarly three-volume history of 
the church (price: $27.50). More than 
1,400 Methodist missionaries from the 
U.S. are spreading the Gospel abroad 
in 44 countries. | 
Methodists grant that there are sta- 
tistical downs to match statistical ups. 
The church’s growth rate is far smaller 


whole, and Methodism is- beginning to 
face a severe clerical shortage: there 
are only 900 ordained preachers grad- 
uating from seminaries each year to 
fill 2,697 ministerial openings. N 
theless, the gravest issue facir e 
church is not a matter of numbers; it i 


Fellowship at the Cen 
and place of its foundip 
was a gre ns 


lenge. The 18th century was a time of 
torpor in the Church of England, which 
was slow to answer the antireligious 
skepticism of the Enlightenment and 
to meet the new missionary challenge 
of the unchurched poor in new indus- 
trial towns. John Wesley, a High Church 
priest turned highway preacher, found 
the answer. Instead of confounding the 
deists with reason, he responded to their 
arguments with religious fervor; and 
when the poor were reluctant to enter 
the church, he brought the church to 
them on city streets and country roads. 
In place of liturgy and creed, he put 
fellowship and the personal experience 
of salvation at the center of Christian 
life. It was an emotional faith, sum- 
moning men to work hard and live 
well for their Saviour's sake. 

By 1760, lay preachers had carried 
Wesley's brand of religion to the New 
World, and 24 years later, at Lovely 
Lane Chapel in Baltimore, Francis As- 
bury convened the first conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Meth- 
odism proved to be a faith ideally 
suited to the U.S. frontier. In a land 
without churches, theological argument 
and orderly Communion services were 
as out of place as a Pope. What As- 
bury's tireless circuit riders provided 
instead, at impromptu worship hours 
in country kitchens and camp meetings, 
were florid sermons,  full-throated 
hymns, and an upright way of life. 'They 
represented a puritanical church that 
separated the men from their women 
in prayer services. 

"Methodism brought what the fron- 
tier needed," says New York's Bishop 
Lloyd Wicke, “a certain discipline and 

i a moral sense. You didn't gamble be- 
|| cause that was taking unfair advantage 
ay of a man. The church also forbade 
4, drinking, dancing and card playing: it 


ed itself that the church 


vas not the de dn 
v but what it did to 


was worried about, 
a man's soul." к 

Preceding the Flag. While many 
other churches waited for the railroad, 
Methodism trekked west with the set- 
tlers—and thereby grew faster than 
any other Protestant denomination dur- 
ing the 19th century. The far-ranging 
circuit rider not only followed the flag; 
he sometimes preceded it. In 1838, 
Methodist Missionary Jason Lee rode 
from the Pacific Northwest to warn 
Congress about the southward expan- 
sion of Britain’s Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, thereby spawned a westward mi- 
gration that helped save Washington 
and Oregon for the U.S. 

Around 1880, when the frontier be- 
gan turning from a reality to a his- 
torical memory, Methodism began to 
consolidate its gains and became more 
of an ecclesiastical institution than a 
moving wind of evangelism. Born in pov- 
erty, Methodism gradually matured into 
a church for the nation's growing mid- 
dle class—and in so doing became so 
close a mirror of all that was both 
strong and weak in America that some- 
times the nation and church seemed 
inseparable. There was, for example, 
that formidable Methodist amazon, 
Frances Willard, who helped create the 
W.C.T.U. and grandmothered the “по- 
ble experiment" of Prohibition. 

Conservative in personal 
Methodists were often liberal in social 
ethics; many of their ministers, such as 


morals, 


New York’s stormy Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, were leading advocates 
of the “social gospel"—the earnest, 
pre-World War I movement that at- 
tacked child labor and defended the 
right to unionize by directly applying 
Jesus’ ethics. In the rural areas where 
they were strongest, Methodists less hap- 
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: ~~ A summons fo work hard and live well for the Saviour's sake. 
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pily became active in the 
Klan, and in immigrant-hatin 
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American movements. 8 Nati MN 
Forgotten Roots? Today, 4 M. 
of young Methodists detect more ШК 


ness than strength in their churc Wey 
complain that it has lost as а. 
spirit in the transition from of 
chapel to the Gothic “fortress 
of middle-class suburbs. “The ch 
so nondescript that it doesn’t Sud 
ax any more," thunders the Rey T 
L. Roy, a leader in a reform. : 
group of ministers and laymen B 
Methodists for Church Renewal, a 
' tens more to the voices of society i 
to the voice of God." To the ni 
nothing demonstrates this more m 
open avowal of segregation by Me 
ist churches in the South—a stanq ^ 
matically proven last Easter when Bo 
ton’s Bishop James Mathews and Neg, A 
Bishop Charles Golden were prevene 


fron 
Churg 


: 3 still 

from attending morning worshipy, of : 
A . 4 

church in Jackson, Miss. just 
Methodism's critics-from-withing; Met 
plain that it ignores all of Wesley’s id cern 
except his passion for detail. "The Mé you: 
odists began among the so-called e; arch 
of England,” says the Rev. John Barch ассс 
of Boston. “But we have to a kms Frec 
become fat and prosperous and foro Mat 
ten the roots from which we spram Indi 
Ministers complain that their churck Was 
have become “cults of congeniality';' Tesp 
stead of societies for spiritual re chui 
and that the old spirit of Christian t S@YS 
lowship has been all but lost in a swam ©16а 
of "administrivia." Complains the Re n 
John Lilly of Boston's Old West Me 15 © 
odist Church: “The local church hast bish 
organization that would rival Genel "e Б 
Motors’. It’s ridiculous." С Е 
Mediocre Pietism? The new breedi dyes 
minister wants a "tough" Christia ар) 
instead he finds in Methodism a™ Met 
ocre pietism with an increasingly "^ adm 
row range of appeal. Rural pastors C prea 
plain that the hierarchy has forgo’ wor] 
the needs—and the value—of M mon 
churches. Urban preachers sadly ™ іп th 
Шш wcomers to city slums tUM shou 

at all, to Pentecostal and Holiness” and 


fronts—and rarely to the Inner V 
empty cathedral-size Methodist chute р 


left over from the days when the anyo 
borhood was an enclave for the welll” ever 
What is left as an audience for f^ calls 
odism is the suburb; in this ki Borr 
environment, charges the Rev. шо odis 
Oden of Enid, Okla., church thinkin, forn 
oriented around an un-Biblical legii Whe! 
which acts on the assumption thà т chur 
we do good works for God, he «О my v 
us because of our goodness." [| A 

But other Methodist voices 2; RUM 
yet ready to see the Mene, me! гё 
the wall. *We've never been st!° - i 
insists Lawyer Parlin. “Methodish i K 
not a dying or decadent chure ‚ p * à 
Dr. Earl Brewer of the Candler >i on 
of Theology in Georgia. “It is * ^ s 
of a church—justly proud of it f tho 
relatively satisfied with its prese s. "Wh 
slightly timid about its future: jp à 
another voiée that chimes i | Time, 
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“We are not trying to sell a system, but to demonstrate a Way." 


and clear—to defend Methodism is that 
of its bishop for the Los Angeles area. 

At 56, Gerald Hamilton Kennedy is 
still young for a bishop but old in term 
of service (16 years)—and he stands 
just about midway in the spectrum of 
Methodist opinion. He shares the con- 
cern for relevance that motivates the 
young ministers; with the older hier- 
archs, he speaks proudly of the church’s 
accomplishments. Along with Bishops 
Fred Corson of Philadelphia, James 
Mathews of Boston, Richard Raines of 
Indianapolis and John Wesley Lord of 
Washington, he ranks among the most 
respected and influential figures in the 
church. “He’s the best of the old wing,” 
says one radical minister. "He's bright, 
creative, not stuffy at all.” 

Traveling the Connection. Kennedy 
is certainly not, as he puts it, “a very 
bishopy bishop.” He is far more at home 
In sports clothes than in the hair shirt 
of clerical garb. He drives to work in 
a sports car—currently a white Kar- 


, mann Ghia Volkswagen, which followed 


an MG, an Austin-Healey, and a Nash 
Metropolitan. In an age of episcopal 
administrators, Kennedy is primarily a 
preacher who happily forsakes paper 
Work for the chance to deliver a ser- 
mon. He takes seriously the injunction 
In the Methodist Discipline that bishops 


Should “travel through the connection,” 


and averages 50,000 miles 
Inspection and lecture tours. 
It is unthinkable to 
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PREACHER KENNEDY IN THE PULPIT 


mons, I marvel at human endurance 
and at Christian forbearance." After 
high school, Kennedy went on to the 
College of the Pacific where, as a jun- 
ior, he married his high school sweet- 
heart, Mary Grace Leeper. He was 20, 
and she 18; today, Mrs. Kennedy notes, 
"we have a hard time advising young 
people against early marriage." Eventu- 
ally, Kennedy's round-the-clock sched- 
ule caught up with him, and he got a 
resounding F in an Old Testament class 
—‘which makes me the only bishop in 
the Methodist Church to have failed a 
Bible course in college,” he says. 

Kennedy made up for lost grades, 
and in 1932 started work on his Ph.D. 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary 
in Connecticut. Methodist churches in 
that part of the country were in short 
supply, so Kennedy accepted the pastor- 
ate of a nearby Congregational church. 
"But Methodism was in my blood," he 
recalls, "and I began to miss the or- 
ganization, the quotas, the pressures, 
the programs." Returning to California 
in 1936, Kennedy was assigned to pas- 
torates in San Jose and Palo Alto be- 
fore moving outside the Western Juris- 
diction to the St. Paul Methodist Church 
in Lincoln, Neb. 

No Trade. During his years in the 
parish ministry, Kennedy earned church- 
wide fame as one of Methodism's finest 
young preachers. “If you keep on talk- 
ing like that, young man," said Bromley 
Oxnam after hearing a Kennedy ser- 
mon, "you'll end up as a bishop." The 
prophecy was fulfilled one day in July 
1948, when Kennedy was elected one of 
the four bishops in the Western Jurisdic- 
tion. At 40, he was the youngest member 
Of the hierarchy and the first white 
Methodist bishop ever picked by one 
Jurisdiction from another. 

Kennedy spent four years as Bishop 
of Portland before moving to Los An- 
geles. He enjoys preaching so much that 
twice after his election he briefly con- 
templated resigning his office to accept 
Pastorates; eventually he decided that 
being a bishop was not so bad after all. 
"I find it difficult to feel sorry for my- 
Self," he says. "I would trade salaries 
with some men I know, but I would not 
trade jobs with any man." 

John Wesley thought that preaching 


at 5 o'clock in the morning was one of 
the world's best exercises. Kennedy has 
never tested his oratory on predawn Los 
Angeles, but he does rise at 5:30 for a 
quick breakfast, then scoots off to his 
office for an hour or two of serious theo- 
logical reading (he still likes Reinhold 
Niebuhr best) before office work begins. 
Kennedy heads the fastest-growing area 
in his church; with his “bishop’s cabinet" 
of nine superintendents, he heads 700 
ministers and 460 churches, and his lay 
membership has grown from 143,000 to 
270,000 in twelve years. In church cir- 
cles, he is admired as a first-rate fund 
raiser who has built 24 new churches in 
the past three years. He is also consid- 
ered a shrewd judge of personnel, with a 
knack for appointing the right man to 
the right pulpit—and for trading off 
weaklings to unsuspecting brother bish- 
ops. Kennedy seldom takes work home 
from the office, spends much of his 
evenings reading contemporary novels, 
which he reviews for the Methodist 
monthly Together. 
Spare & Witty. Kennedy believes that 

a bishop should be a teacher as well as 
an administrator, and just about every 
Sunday of the year he finds a vacant 
pulpit to preach from. His sermons are 
a far cry from the stem-winding exer- 
cises in dour purple prose that 19th cen- 
tury congregations loved. His language 
is spare and unchurchy, larded with wit 
and timely references to the secular 
world around him. Yet his message is 
always related more to eternal truths | 
than to the morning's headlines. 

Like Oxnam or McConnell, Kennedy 
has never been afraid to discuss political 
and social issues from the pulpit, but he 
picks his controversies with care. “А fel- 
low that’s shooting off his mouth all the 
time—nobody listens to him after a 
while,” he says. In 1957 Kennedy led a 
fight to elect some moderates to Los 
Angeles’ conservative-dominated school 
board—and as a reward found himself | 
named to the State Board of Edt 
Kennedy has been one 
leaders most active in battling the | 
paign to repeal a state fair-housin 

Is Separation Sinful? The: b 
willing to risk unpopular. 
clesiastical issues as 
proaches the 


nd an goumon со 
T had grave doubts about tr. 
ERR Garson ‘Blake's proposal me e 
Methodists should join with five ot 
faiths to form a great new Seno. 
tion, both catholic. and reformed. 
don't use the term ‘sinful about our sep- 
| aration,” he explains. “Our unity must 
| be of the spirit. I don't think it demands 
1 | one organization.” Kennedy firmly be- 
| lieves that the sermon should remain at 
| | the center of Methodist worship. He has 
Í no patience with what he calls a sloppy, 
| unbuttoned service,” but he is skeptical 
| about claims that more and better litur- 
| gy is the solution to the church's prob- 
‘Jems. Says he: "The church with the 
| most beautful liturgy is probably the 
i} 
{ 
| 


Methodist first а 


| ! Russian Orthodox, and they sat by while 
Communism took over their country. 
Integration-now Methodists regard 
Kennedy as a reactionary on the racial 
| | issue because he shudders at the thought 
| of Northern Methodists picketing 
i | churches in Jackson. Kennedy believes 
that men’s hearts as well as church 
Ң A law must be changed if integration is 
^ 1 to work—and he has quietly managed 
i 


| 
i 


l to do some of both in his own area. 
Last year he appointed a Negro pastor 
: } | to a white congregation in Tucson, and 
(һе has pledges from more than 50 
| churches that they will accept any min- 
1 | ister he assigns, regardless of color. 
NEM The Reluctant Caboose. Kennedy 
agrees that “the church has many weak- 
‘| nesses,” but he also believes that the 
church has many strengths, and among 
ў | them is the rules-laden organization 
| that so many younger ministers com- 
‘| plain about. To Kennedy, the right use 
of organization can foster successful 
© evolution instead of schism-creating 
revolution. Methodism, he says, is a 
“strange combination of discipline and 
‚ freedom—and it is the discipline that 
| makes the freedom possible." Wesley’s 
| instinct for order was wise, he argues, 
| "because nobody stands alone. We're a 
! солпесїїопа| church—and you just can't 
Бе a Christian standing alone." 
In their actions, if not in their words, 
jl many of Methodism's modern «rebels 
dare halfway willing to concede Ken- 
Tnedy's point. “We look to the church 
ito lead and often find it a reluctant 
| caboose to the train of history," says 
i the Rev. John Russell Jr., a chaplain 
{lat M.LT. “The amazing thing, in the 
‘face of all that we have seen to be 
“толь, is the stark fact that we have 
| 
ү! 


inot quit.” And instead of abandoning 
the church, they have stayed to set it 
Ifon a rightful course. 

|) Serious Theology. It was Asbury's 
stern belief that “the saddlebags are the 
best schooling for traveling preachers." 
Today, says the^Rev. Walter Vernon 
Tof the chusch’s Board of Education, 
ethodism is "taking theology more 
pos The Methodists have no Til- 
Mich or Barth, but they have seldom 
before had so many competent and re- 
Spected thinkers to boast about. Among 
| them: Ecumenist Albert Outler, a Meth- 
Lodist observer at the Vatican Council 


fso. 
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KENNEDY & WIFE AT HOME 
Outside, a white Karmann Ghia. 


last year, and radical young (37) Sys- 
tematic Theologian Schubert Ogden. 
Methodist seminaries—notably Drew 
in New Jersey, Southern Methodist’s 
Perkins, and Claremont in California 
—are almost interdenominational in 
faculty and student membership, and 
are wide open to the study of fresh cur- 
rents in modern theology. Last month, 
for example, Drew imported a number 
of ranking European thinkers for a 
seminar on hermeneutics—the science 
of reinterpreting the Bible’s message for 
contemporary man. Out of this environ- 
ment is emerging a new generation of 
preachers who sometimes annoy their 
elders by their contempt for church 
routine, but please them by their sense 
of commitment. “If they stay in the 
church,” says one seminary professor, 
“at least they know why they are there.” 
Such signs of life impress critical ob- 
servers outside the church. “Methodism 
was the hottest lava in the 19th cen- 
tury,” says Lutheran Theologian Mar- 
tin Marty of Chicago. “If it is true to 


its own genius, it should” be a religion" 


that ‘heats up’ again easier than some 
others.” Some of the heat can be felt 
now in the Inner City slums, where 
young Methodist ministers are begin- 
ning to' rehabilitate all-but-abandoned 
churches. It can even' be felt in the 
suburbs, where thousands of Methodist 
laymen have formed Christian *cells" 
for Biblical and theological study. 

And there is plenty of vitality in the 
Methodist debates on the moral issue of 
race and the relevance of the church. 
Obviously, it is relevant, and fully en- 
titled to the optimism summed up by 
Gerald Kennedy in the episcopal ad- 
dress to the conference; *We do not 
share the current pessimism which 
speaks of a ‘post-Protestant era.’ We be- 
lieve that the signs of the times pro- 
claim that ours is still the relevant 
Word. Let the Methodist Church pro- 
claim that so far as it is concerned, the 
best is yet to be.” 
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Born. To Edward, Duke of 


madcap captain in the Ro 
Greys, cousin to Queen Elizabeth Cg: 
Katharine, Duchess of Kent, з.’ 
second child, first daughter (13th N. | 
to the British throne); at Coppin, ® 
Buckinghamshire. S, y 


Born. To Princess Margaret, Co 
ess of Snowdon, 33, and Anton AS 
strong-Jones, Earl of Snowdon, 34..." 
trait photographer: their secong ai 
first daughter (seventh in line for th 
succession); in Kensington Palace, Lop 
don, thereby completing this spring, 
quartet of royal babies—a boy to Pri 
cess Alexandra and Queen Elizabe, 
and two girls. Burbled Tony: “She look 
a super-baby!” ` 


Married. Princess Irene of The Nep - 
erlands, 24, and Prince Hugo Carlos j 
Borbón y Parma, 34, in Rome (see Ty 
WORLD). 5 


Died. Harry Holt, 59, prosperouty- 
egon farmer who in 1954 was so moved 
by a documentary describing the рїї 
of Korean babies fathered by G.Ls tha 
he and his wife adopted eight, went o 
to set up an orphanage north of Seoil 
battle U.S. immigration quotas and or 
thodox welfare agencies to place 3,00 
more adopted waifs in American homes 
of a heart attack; in Ilsan, Korea. 


Died. Joshua Whatmough (rhymé 
with wha ho), 67, Harvard linguistic 
professor from 1926 to 1963; of: 
stroke; in Winchester, Mass. A real-lif 
'Enry "Iggins, Whatmough spoke eleve 
languages from Hittite to Franglais, bi 
was best known for his theory of th 
“selective variation" of languages, Whi 
held that they evolve by natural sel 
tion in a mathematically predict? 
course (by 3020, English will have Ё 
most irregular verbs), a theory wht 
mough developed in the 1920s, s 


"could-not.demonstrate until the 8 


war development of Computers. 


Died. Sir Milton Margai, 68, P" 
Minister of the diamond-rich West” 
rican Commonwealth of Sierra Le 
(pop. 2,600,000), a British-trained 9; 
ecologist who spent 20 years in JU. 
practice before entering politi ; 


; 2 WA o 
champion the cause of his back 


Kent, à | 
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Mill; 
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and. 
Let 
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tribesmen against the more SOP) — 


cated coastal folk, led his People’s у 
to victory in 1951, ran the colo? 
well that Britain granted indepent? 
in 1961, after which he maintaineC s 
Servative, pro-Western policies; af 

long illness; in Freetown, Sierra 


Died. Nancy, the Dowager » if: 
tor, 84, the devil-may-care virtu 
belle who became Britain's first Vj. 
Member of Parliament; after а lo yr 
ness; at Grimsthorpe Castle, LU - 
Shire (see THe WORLD). 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Marriage by Choice 


Racial intermarriage is RM 
the most combustible of all civi лр 
Although marriage between 
actually rare 1n 
least officially—miscege- 
tation is another mat- 


ter, rooted largely in the South's E 
spoken mores. According to one study 
by University of Wisconsin Sociologist 
Robert Stuckert, 2196 of white Ameri- 
cans are “descendants of persons of Af- 
rican origin." By the calculation of An- 
thropologist Melville Herskovitz, 72% 
of U.S. Negroes have white ancestors. 
The interracial statistics have piled 
up despite the fact that miscegenation 


the U.S.—at lea 
nation by cohabi 


'"under any circumstances at all is a 


crime in 19 states—including not only 
17 Southern and Border states but al- 
so the Northern states of Indiana and 
Wyoming. Quite apart from local fears 


and customs ‘even. at this stage of the. 


civil rights revolution, are such -laws 
constitutional? : 


S 


New Concept. Last. week the Su- 


preme Court took a giant step toward 
resolving the question-by agreeing to 
review its first-miscegenafion case since 
1883, when it upheld an Alabama 
law against interracial sexual relations 
(Pace v. Alabama). Now at issue is a 
Florida law that forbids a man and 
woman who are not married to each 
other and are of different races to “ha- 
bitually live in and occupy in the night- 
time the same room.” 

Connie Hoffman, a white woman, 
and Dewey McLaughlin, a Spanish- 
speaking merchant seaman of Hondu- 
ran origin, were convicted under this 
law in Miami Beach in 1962. Each 
Was sentenced to 30 days in jail and a 
559 fine. The defendants appealed to 
беге Supreme Court and were 
vane eon in light of what Justice 

rd Caldwell called “the sound Tule 
following prece 
sii edents 
n me well-written ДЕ 27 of nu 
| the 0.5. Supreme Court decid 
added Cal i о 
d aldwell caustically, *if the new- 
| УЖЫМЫ EI у ру. 
concept of ‘social justice’ has out- 


dated ‘the la 
aw [ , к 5 
announced." of the land' as therein 


Frai j ` 
д rail Standard, То just that end, the 


ACE atgued in Washington that 
S Hoffman and McLaughlin 


McLAUGHLIN 


A crime in 19 states 
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POLICE ANSWERING 
Meanwhile, try Addis Ababa. 


(who are still living together) were de- on Staten Island in. New York City is 
prived of the 14th Amendments guar- likely to; get a, second unpleasant sur- 
.antees of due process and equal pro- prise. If he still-has a dime and dials the 
„tection of.the laws. Florida does not _ officially listed police number, ST (for 
ban cohabitation by unmarried persons Saint George). 7-1200, he will get a 
of the same race, for example, and the ` business firnt in Manhattan. The cops’ 
' defendants were unable to plead com- "correct number happens to.be SA (for 
mon-law marriage because Florida for- Saint George) 7-1200, but someone 
bids intermarriage under another law, goofed when it came to listing it in the 
which the N.A.A.C.P. also wants struck police roster. Manhattanites are told to 
down. Moreover, Florida's definition of call SPring 7-3100, which is hard 
Negro ("every person having one- enough to remember and even harder 
eighth or more of African or Negro to dial in the dark. When help finally 
blood") is so vague that police merely does arrive, apologetic cops often ad- 
identified McLaughlin as a Negro by vise, "Next time, call CAnal 7-2000,” 
appearance," a frail standard on which which is not the emergency number but 
to build a case. the more prosaic listing for "all other 
How much the ruling in McLaughlin business.” 
and Hoffman v. Florida will affect oth- Two-Hour Delay. Typifying the U.S. 
er state miscegenation laws will not problem of slow police service, New 
be known until the court hands down York City has five boroughs with five 
its decision next fall. But the tide seems separate police numbers that seem to 
to be running against the old South- endlessly confuse callers. The police de- 
ern custom. In 1948, the California partment is now struggling to devise a. 
State Supreme Court ruled Californias system whereby a single “hot line” cen- 
muscegenation law unconstitutional un- tral number would automatically sum- 
der the 14th Amendment. Antimiscege- mon the cops in the caller’s own bor- 
nation laws have since been repealed ough—though even this would not elim- 
їп other states; in Nebraska one was inate delays caused by police operators. 
wiped off the books only last year. Goal who ask interminable questions before 
p the N.A.A.C.P. in this case: “Free- sending aid. e 
чо to Join in marriage with the per- Even so, New York is better off than 
on of one's own choice." many other cities. Houston's emergency 


calls go through an all-service city 

POLICE MAU and police may be de- 

(Cap ayed by as much as two hours. In Los 
54, Where Are You? Angeles County's 75 incorporated cities, 


es law's most serious slowdown is 27 of them policed by the county sheriff 
mote delay in the courts—the and 48 by local forces, the right number | 
Ts S or years it can take a case to to call is often a mystery to the hous 
Sere to trial. Too often the problem is holder with a prowler hacking at his 
ay in the law's enforcement—the in- back door. Best advice: dia! the oper S 
terminabse minutes it can take to reach tor and pray that she is not a 
Ч 1€ police. In an age of computers and swamped with other calls. 4 
digit dialing, it may be easier to phone Two-Minute R 
Hiya to a pal in Addis Ababa than to making progr 
call “Help” to a cop a few blocks away. their own swi 
The citizen who has just been mugged and a co 


TIME IS MONEY 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking Limited means all these 
things:—Real Financial Stability 
and an interest rate ol 5%— the 
maximum safe and sure rate for 
your money to carn. Immediate 
interest accruing day by day paid 
or credited half-yearly. Withdrawals 
are easily made subject to the terms 
vou arrange. Deposits accepted 
from any country in the world. No 
U.K. tax deducted. Complete 
privacy. No charges. гуй 
То earn 5% per annum the тіпі- 
mum initial deposit is £100, the 
minimum period of deposit and 
notice of withdrawal is six months. 
Your Deposit with Lombard Bank- 
ing Limited is supported by paid 
up capital and reserves in excess 
of £12,000,000. Write now to the 
General Manager for further par- 
ticulars and your copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. A.O. 306. 
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Head Office: 
Lombard House, Curzon Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 
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. в MUSIC is a matter of 
interpretation, temperament. It lives only in 
| performance. In reporting on the arts, TIME 
is concerned with the performer as much as 
the work; in following all the news, TIME is 


three-man teams are responsible for 
each of the city's eight zones. Calls au- 
tomatically go to the right team, seated 
before illuminated zone maps that pin- 
point the position of all radio cars. Two 
men receive and record the details on 
IBM cards; the third simultaneously as- 
signs a car. The whole process takes 
about 15 seconds. ; 

Hot-line numbers are on the increase 
—for example, Boston's DE 8-1212, 
Clevelands MA 1-1234, St. Louis' 
CE 1-1212; in some cases they bring 
police cars screeching to the scene in as 
little as two minutes. Things would be 
even simpler if U.S. police had a nation- 
wide number like West Germany's 110 
or Britain's 999, which can be dialed 
unerringly in the dark. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Does Schoolroom Prayer 
Require a New Amendment? 

Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof... 

—First Amendment 

To alter the latest interpretation of 
those time-honored words, which go 
back to 1791, is the goal of 170 pro- 
posed amendments to the U.S. Consti- 
tution, now being hotly debated before 
the House Judiciary Committee. In an 
unprecedented assault on the Consti- 
tution's first ten amendments, which are 
known as the Bill of Rights, all of the 
new amendments, whatever their word- 
ing, have one aim: to reverse the Su- 
preme Court's recent decisions against 
School prayers and Bible reading. 

Dubious Business? From Alabama's 
Governor George Wallace to Roman 
Catholic Bishop Fulton Sheen, a parade 
of largely anti-court witnesses testified 
before the committee last week. Ala- 
bama refuses to “order God out of our 
neighborhood schools,” cried Wallace. 
“We will stand up for God! We will 
stand up for America!" More construc- 
tiveiy, Sheen suggested that no amend- 
ment was needed. But he added, “I fear 
for a country which outlaws prayers in 
schools." Said he: Let schools be al- 
lowed at least to adopt "the prayer that 
every member is carrying in his pocket 
—In God We Trust. " 

Things looked good for New York 
Republican Frank J. Becker, author of 
an amendment approving voluntary 
school prayers. Becker claimed 167 sig- 
natures on a discharge petition, only 51 
short of the number required to get his 
proposal out of committee and onto the 
House floor. But opposition was stiffen- 
ing for one compelling reason: even 
mild tinkering with the First Amend- 
ment is dubious business. Said the Rev 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk «ji 
the United Presbyterian Church: “J 
take alarm at this experiment with our 
dudes The Bill of Rights should re- 

ain uname i i 
pre mmc а are 
_ Much of the ery to “Get God Back 
in the Schools” reflects deep misunder- 
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In God they trust. Th 


standing of what the court actually sj, 'YP€ 
In Engel v. Vitale (1962), it overnly Mn 
the required daily recitation of a nor 
denominational prayer composed by; 
governmental ‘body, the New fo 
State Board of Regents. In 19635 A. 
ray v. Curlett and Schempp v. Sd D < 
NE : | T.e S 
District, it overruled schoolreqim! ун, 
reading of Scripture in Maryland ai, must 
Pennsylvania. All three decisions wee 44 ar 
based on what the court deemed tok ash 
an inescapable reading of the Fin dress 
Amendments “establishment” clas: heads 
Far from being antireligious, the cot garm 
simply aimed to keep government fron And 
interfering with religion. Dr 
Wrong Clause? Many constitutio: to th 
lawyers who agree with the ultimi Thira 
decision still fault the court on its 1% firam 
soning. Its use of the establishm& sick 
clause seems to proscribe any link até tized 
between government and religion, Y react 
such links are embedded in the re! 
ties of U.S. society. To infer that 80 
ernment now has a duty to cut tht yy 
may well force the court to later © 
front unnecessarily painful quest 
including the constitutionality 0Ї 


exemption for churches. Such fue ficien 


, Franc 


ics say, had the court arrived al "1963, 


notor 


take a dim view of aay Draco? plant 
amending of the Constitution (0 , Ех 
thorize” school religion. Who but my Years 
governmental body would composi y роза 
control the religious observance? i геш 
official orthodoxy would reso ay 
against diverse U.S. beliefs in 
bibles and different gods? The Y 
idea could nullify the First Ame" 
and its purpose of guarantecin® i erati 
gious freedom. Warned New І E 
Republican Representative JOM? jy i 
Lindsay: “It was that amendmen, 
probably the founders of the 


and the first immigrants fought 
hardest.” 2 
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MEDI 


TOXICOLOGY 
| The 18-Hole Itch 
^ ш аи automobile-repair 


instructor had a flaming озан 
leruption on his hands and arms, j 


‘face and legs. He told the University of 
! Pennsylvania's Dermat 


ologist Walter B. 
d it in 1959, 

‘Shelley that he had first ha 
Bis Rios he took up golf. For the next 
‘two years it got bad in summer, better 
lin winter. But after the 1962 season be- 


an, it stayed bad. He had noticed, the 


Ё i i i “explosively 
‘patient said, that it became exp 
cee after he walked past workers 


|spraying the greens. That was the doc- 


SHEEN tor’s clue. | , 
The patient was given а cortisone- 

. type drug and kept off the golf course. 

ally sai Within 5578 Һе was much better. 


) Verrule? Then Dr. Shelley checked the spray 
«ii used on the greens. It was a fungicide, 
¿ апа its active ingredient was thiram, a 
b York notorious cause of allergies. Since thi- 
23 Mir. ram is still used in processing rubber, 
ү, UCM Dr.- Shelley notes in this week's A.M.A. 
requitl Journal, “the thiram-sensitive individual 
land ай must avoid such varied rubber products 
ons Wek as art-gum erasers, bunion pads, eye- 
ed tok Jash curlers, condoms, gloves, goggles, 
he Fin dress shields, dental dams, bathing caps, 
clus headrests, garters, pessaries, elasticized 
the cour garments, and mammary prostheses.” 
ent fron And now, golf courses. 
я Dr. Shelley has added an extra hazard 
1000 to the known perils of the 19th hole. 
ultim Thiram is close chemical kin to disul- 
n its rë firam (Antabuse), which makes people 
blishme sick when they drink. A golfer sensi- 
link até tized on the greens may have a serious 
gion, Y reaction at the bar. 
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iig SURGERY 

oe a No Place for Amateurs 

questio? The potential benefits to humanity 


| from the transplantation of organs are 
a fut m. НОП that they are tempting insuf- 
ded, d ficiently trained surgeons, warns Dr. 
Ta Штатов р. Мооге (TIME cover, May 3, 
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DENTISTRY 


The Limitations of Transplants 
Ecuadorian Indians faced up to the 
problem in the days before Columbus; 
so did U.S. dentists around the time 
of the Revolution: if someone had a 
hole in his jawbone where a tooth had 
just been extracted, why not fill it with 
any fresh, healthy-looking tooth that 
happened to be available? The answer 
seemed especially logical since many of 
these transplants apparently worked. 


The price paid to donors for front teeth 
went up to 4 guineas a tooth in New 
York in 1772. The trouble was that 
neither the Indians nor the colonial 
dentists knew anything about immune 
mechanisms and the rejection of trans- 
plants. Most of the transplanted teeth 
fell out a couple of years later. 

Last week scores of dentists met in 
Manhattan to trade up-to-the-minute 
data on the feasibility and success of 
tooth transplants. It soon became ap- 
parent that, although they have learned 
much about rejection mechanisms, they 
Still do not know enough. 

Crown & Root. A tooth is not a sim- 
ple cutting or grinding tool, but a com- 
plex piece of living matter. The part 
that shows, which dentists call the 
crown, is made of bonelike dentine 
Wrapped in an enamel shell. The part 
that is hidden, which dentists call the 
root, consists of bonelike materials sur- 
rounding the root canal, which is filled 
with soft tissue, blood vessels and the 
tooth's nerve. 

. So much of the tooth seems to be 
inert that some dental surgeons hoped 
that a transplant would not set off re- 
Jection reactions. They thought it might 
be possib!e to graft teeth from one per- 
Son to another in much the same way 
as the bloodless cornea of the eye can 
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ROWLANDSON'S "TRANSPLANTING OF TEETH" (1787) 
More than the Indians, but not enough. 
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be grafted, and for essentially the same 
reasons. Some dentists at last week’s 
meeting claimed successes in person-to- 
person transplants that have lasted frone 
two to four years. But they had no 
X rays to show that the roots were still 
healthy. Soon, their colleagues pre- 
dicted, the crowns would drop off. 

Fact is, concluded Cornell Universi- 
ty’s Dr. Stanley J. Behrman, teeth are 
far from immune to the processes of 
graft rejection. Even their enamel, he 
said, may touch off an immune reac- 
tion. The root is slowly whittled away 
by scavenger cells in the bloodstream of 
the tooth’s new owner, and is replaced 
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with soft tissue or new bone, which is 
why the crown eventually falls off. 

Wisdom Growth. But all the experts 

agreed that transplantation of a tooth 
inside the patient's own mouth is indeed 
worthwhile. The likeliest occasion for 
using this technique is when an adoles- 

cent or young adult loses one of his first 

molars (as one in three does) because 

of decay. Then, if the patient has a “wis- 

dom tooth” that has not yet broken 

through, or is threatening to become 

impacted, the dentist removes it and 

uses it to replace the lost molar. This } 
young, "budding" tooth will take root 
and grow just like any other tooth, ex- 
cept that it will never develop a nerve 
connection. Since all the tissues are the 
patients own, there is no problem of 
graft rejection. And the problems of sur- 
gical technique have been pretty well 
solved. Decay in the transplant can be 
treated as in any other tooth. 

Los Angeles Dr. Harland Apfel has 
tried six homotransplants (person to 
person), and all have failed. But he has 
done 350 autotransplants (with the pa 
tients’ own teeth), and 97% are 
successful. Homotransplants of 
with long-term success, will | 
await the finding of safer а 
effective drugs or 
check the rejection 


1. 750,000-volt transmission. General Electric has invested 
in this four-mile-long laboratory to answer just one question: 
How much can the cost of extra-high-voltage transmission be 
cut per mile? Savings could reach $10,000 per mile. Here, an 
impulse generator (inside bübble) produces up to 3 million 
volts of electricity for lightning and surge testing. 


2. Cryogenics research at G.E. explores the phenomenon ot 
superconductivity at extremely low temperatures, where certain 
metals lose all electrical resistance. This typical research effort 
could lead to sizable gains in equipment efficiency. Here, GE 
Scientists induce low temperatures with liquid nitrogen. 


3. Exotic power sources are under research at G.E. They make 

use of the latest advances in chemistry and physics. Here the» 
source is thermionic conversion, in which heat is converted 

directly into the electricity that powers this motor. 


4. Nuclear superheat fuel assembly is moved into dome of 
new superheat reactor (12.5 MWt) that adjoins Genel 
Electric’s pioneer Vallecitos boilin&-water reactor in Californi 
Here scientists will boost steam temperatures from the preset 
550*-F-to-1,000?-F in-an-attempt to cut atomic-electric poti... 
costs by up to 0.5 mils per kwh. ~ cc к 

5. Thermonuclear fusion has achieved multi-million-deg® 
temperatures—releasing fusion energy at a peak rate of à м 


100 watts — using this equipment at the General Electric 
search Laboratory. 


6. Hydrocarbon fuel cell, being develo cit 
ped by General Elec. 
combines low-cost hydrocarbon fuels (here, diesel oil) | 
oxygen from the air to produce electricity directly—wit 
steam, combustion, noise, vibration or moving parts. 


7. Building greater efficiencies into power-generation eq | 


ment: over 70 per cent of the turbine-generators in the 34 m 


efficient U.S. steam-electric pla red й 
General Electric, plants were manufacture i 


8. High-vacuum research and studies in hi i T 
ies in high-purity mat q- 
at the G.E. Research Laboratory SU to introd 


the world’s first practical inter : ) di 
ru -cu 
power arcs in a vacuum. pter for quenching high 


9. Magnetohydrodynamics re { af 
; í search aims to produce elec. 
The bkra pe оеш plasmas rough a magneti lir 

ectric Research Labo | Е е? _ 
shock tunnel aids these studies. ed Apos 4 
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How we make 
certain you? ll 
always get the 
most power for 
your money 


There's no single, direct route to the 
breakthroughs that will help the electri- 
cal industry meet tomorrow's increased 
power needs. So at the nearly 100 labo- 
ratories of the General Electric Company, 
scientists are pursuing research and 
development on many fronts. 

They've done everything from build- 
ing a fault-free meter . . . to harnessing 
the atom . . . to developing a 700,000- 
volt transformer. The results speak for 
themselves: in a reliability factor of 99.6 
per cent tor General Electric's modern- 
day, large steam turbine-generators, for 
example. (Total capacity of these 648 
units: 77,600,000 kw.) 

G.E. scientists can't afford to neglect 
any possibilities. Some of the new 
energy-conversion methods they're in- 
vestigating—including the ones you see 
here—may someday help provide power 
more efficiently. But who can say which 
ones? 

And meanwhile, our scientists are 
improving existing power sources. Im- 
proved metals for the G.E. gas turbine 
and steam turbine-generator will boost 
the efficiency of these proved products 
still further. (Already, over 70 per cent 
of the turbine-generators in the most 
efficient U.S. steam-electric plants are 
made by General Electric.) 

We'd welcome a chance to discuss 
our experience in everything from 
turbine-generators to turnkey projects 
to your: industry automation problems. 
Contact your G.E. representative or write 

General Electric Co., Dept.25-27TA, 159 | 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C., N.Y. 10016,U.S.A. _ 
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Have you taken the new Bellett out for a test-drive yet? If^you-haven't, 
Li you're missing an-eye-opening experience. Don't be satisfied with a casual 
| inspection. It's not fair to the car... or to you. All you'll see is an econom- 
ap | | ical 4-door family sedan with гасу lines, Bellet has a lot more to offer! 

| Rev ир the lively 1500cc powerplant, marry it to the four-speed gearbox 
| ...and go get some action! Heavy traffic? Bellett's rack-and-pinion steer- 


ing gives you the maneuverability of a polo pony. Tight curves? Watch how Usines: 


Bellett's independent four-wheel suspension takes the kinks out of them. , Ninun? 
See what we mean? It's sporty! ig А 
Now you know why we call it а family sports sedan, It's Japan's first, (Our fr 


| and po from Isuzu, Шара шорц Style leader. Bellett will be available ISUZU MOTORS LIMIT! 6 à 


soon in your area, Don't just look at it. Drive it... be a sport! Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo,Japan Cable Address: 1502010 d Pr 


1500 DELUX: E 
@ ЛУ Bellett x 


Sion. 
Distributors & Dealers in Asia; Korea YOUNG POONG TRADING CO., LTD. Seoul. Okinawa OKINAWA ISUZU MOTOR C0., LTD, Naha-shi, Taiwan INTERNATIONAL AUTO CO., LTO- № То x 
Hong Kong NICHIMEN CO., LTD. Hong Kong Branch, Thailand MITSUBISHI CO., (THAILAND) LTD, , Bangkok. Malaysia SING HOE MOTOR CO., LTD. A PE Philippines i ‘ple « 
MOTOR CORPORATION Manila, Indonesla P. М. TRI BHAKTI Djakarta, Ceylon THE CO. OPERATIVE WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT Colombo; goai India KRISHNA RAGHUNATH 
Bicholim. West Pakistan ASIAN AUTOMOBILES LIMITED Karachi, 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Warmth of Spring 


| U.S. businessmen 


i low. 
n a warmer g : 
39th month of economic advance, the 


. economy was in the midst of the 
bs peacetime expansion In modem 
history. First-quarter profit то 
from every part of the U.S. showe 
i were earning on the 
more this year than 
in 1963. General Motors' earnings of 
$536 million were the highest for any 
ompany in any three-month period in 
business history, and huge profit gains 

ere reported by giants as varied as 
Eastman Kodak (up 25%), U.S. Steel 
up 72%) and the Monsanto Co. (up 
84%). Retail sales marched upward, 


had rarely basked 
As it reached the 


"HEY LOOK—THERE'S L.B.J./ 


nd so did construction contracts. Auto 
ind steel production continued at rec- 
2rd or near-record levels. 
MEE Attitude. Above and beyond all 
B's Spring growth was the warm breeze 
[оп Washington. The President of the 
; Е T шше ое the annual meeting 
е коше Chamber of Commerce 
HE U.S.) and spent a chatty 
for an end to Suspicion 
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е 
| success in settling the long and com- STEEL 


BUSINES 


plicated railroad labor hassle—and do- 
ing so without visibly bruising anyone. 
About 5,000 railroad firemen stand to 
lose their jobs immediately under terms 
of the Compulsory Arbitration law, 
whose constitutionality was upheld last 
week by the U.S. Supreme Court, but 
most will get severance checks or other 
railroad jobs. Labor chiefs applauded 
Johnson’s concern for the displaced 
workers, and businessmen generally 
agreed that he had not overstepped the 
bounds of collective bargaining by per- 
suasively pushing the settlement. Says 
Santa Fe President Ernest A. Marsh: 
“He and his mediators deserve a lot of 
credit for doing something that nobody 
else had been able to do.” 

An Accountant's Memory. The Pres- 
ident has an accountant’s memory for 
economic statistics, and he delights in 
exploiting the bullish ones in his speech- 
es in a way that puts them onto Page 
One almost every day. In his speech to 
the Chamber of Commerce, he man- 
aged to mention 50 different statistics. 
Armed with figures on profits and take- 
home pay, Johnson has been using every 
possible chance to campaign against 
price and wage rises—gently warning 
businessmen that if inflation comes to 
eat away prosperity, they will have only 
themselves to blame. 

But when it came to the wage rises 
he favors—for the men and women in 
the middle and upper reaches of Gov- 
ernment—he took his case straight to 
the businessmen. He urged the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to support a federal 
pay raise bill—and. put the request, as 


‘usual, in terms that any businessman 


could understand. “The middle level po- 
sitions,” said Johnson, "pay less than 
half the comparable scales of business 
and industry." Then he drove the point 
home by announcing that “one of the 
great economic advisers"— Walter Hel- 
ler—was planning to quit the Govern- 
ment because his fixed salary ($20,500) 
could not properly support his family. 
The Golden Opportunity. At mid- 
week Johnson hosted a White House 
dinner for 61 top businessmen, includ- 
ing Henry Ford II, David Rockefeller, 
Roger Blough and Crawford Greene- 
walt. Johnson talked of-a “golden op- 
portunity” for the economy to achieve 
its full potential in the coming months, 
and invited them to help him realize it. 
“In the Old Testament,” he said, “there 
IS à verse which says; ‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.’* I can promise you that if 
you are diligent in your business, this 
President will always be pleased to stand 
with you—anywhere, any time." This 
Sort of talk made most businessmen, 
even Republicans, feel warm all over. 


* Proverbs 22: 29, 
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Speaking Out 

U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
is a hard man to get a rise out of. 
Through John Kennedy’s attack on 
steel, through price-fixing squabbles 
with the Government and sniping from 
stockholders and legislators, B'ough has 
steadfastly stuck to the mild manner, 
bland words and faint smile that have 
become his trademarks. At his meetings 
with the press, he gives only perfunc- 
tory answers, usually volunteers noth- 
ing. Almost everyone was surprised, 
therefore, when Blough dropped his 
usual reticence last week at his quarterly 
press conference and delivered a firm 
defense of the steel industry's pricing 
policies. It came just three weeks after 


BOB GOMEL 


STEELMAN BLOUGH 
Similarity can be good. 


U.S. Steel and seven other big com- 
panies had been indicted on charges 
of fixing some prices on carbon steel 
sheets. 

"If anyone inquires into it," said 
B'ough, “he will find that there is plenty 
of competition in the steel industry, 
including price competition. In 1963 
alone, on almost 100 separate occa- 
sions, we reduced one or more of our 
product prices. Some об the recent 
price changes were in galvanized steel, 
five major grades of stainless strip and 
Sheet, and automotive upholstery spring 
wire. Now the price changes are occur- 
ring almost daily." 3 

Though the steelmakers have also 
raised some prices, said Blough, the 
overall price level is only slightly higher | 
now than six years ago. “Some of the — 
price changes were initiated by U. 
Steel. Other times they were a 
by others. One of the best 
of price competition is і 
almost all cireums S; 
ducer is required 
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LITTON ANNUAL REPORT IN RUSSIAN 


the lowest going price. It is not very 
usual for a customer to pay a higher 
price to one producer than to another. 
You might put it this way: that the 
similarity in prices is in itself real evi- 
dence of price competition." 

To harden his point, Blough went 
on to announce that U.S. Steel would 
forthwith trim 12% to 14% from the 
prices of some types of wire and rods. 
Reason: stiff competition from cut- 
price European producers, whose steel 
shipments to the U.S. will exceed 
6,000,000 tons this year. 


TRADE 


Can You Do Business 
With the Communists? 


It must make fascinating reading for 
Nikita Khrushchev and his colleagues, 
and it surely graces many a samovar ta- 
ble around the Kremlin. But how did 
the annual report of Litton Industries, 
California's electronics giant, get dis- 
tributed in Moscow—and in Russian? 
The answer illustrates an important 
change in attitude among U.S. business- 
men. When Litton executives started 
working on the company’s glossy 1963 
report, they decided to print 2,500 cop- 
ies in Russian, sent 1,850 of them to the 
highest comrades in the U.S.S.R., from 
Khrushchev on down. They obviously 
feel that there is potential for profit 
in dealing with the Soviet Union—and 
more and more U.S. businessmen agree. 

Last week this widespread and grow- 
ing belief got its most dramatic play to 
date in an unprecedented resolution 
adopted by the annual meeting of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 

ington. With only a handful of the 
3,800 delegates muttering disapproval, 
that normally conservative body urged 


= 
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Something to grace the samovar table. 


the Government to pull down its bar- 
riers against the export of nonstrategic 
goods to the Soviet Union and its Eu- 
ropean satellites. Such controls, said the 
Chamber, “are not necessary for the 
security of the U.S. and result in dis- 
crimination harmful to its competitive 
position." 

Shifting. Many months of politicking 
went into the resolution. Last Septem- 
ber Washington Lawyer Joel Barlow, 
the Chamber director who earlier had 
engineered the organization’s approval 
of the tax cut bill, proposed that the 
Chamber speak up for bigger U.S. busi- 
ness with the East. With the enthusiastic 
support of outgoing President Edwin P. 
Neilan, he organized a team of backers, 
including Caterpillar Tractor President 
William Blackie, Anderson Clayton Vice 
President Norman. Ness. and Christian 
Science Monitor Editor Erwin Canham 
a former Chamber president. 

When right-wing organizations 
mounted a counter campaign and 1,000 
protesting letters rolled in from small- 
town businessmen, the sponsors nervous- 
ly softened their proposal by writing 
into it their disapproval of granting 
long-term credits to the Communists. 
As it turned out, they overestimated the 
Opposition, Only one Chamber chapter 
(from White Plains, N.Y.) voted against 
the proposal, and a group of leaders— 
including Edwin Neilan—wanted to go 
even farther by specifically endorsing 
trade with Red China. 

Many businessmen explain their shift 
away from Opposition to Red trade by 
stressing their belief that trade could 
somehow become a cold war plus for 
the West. Says Burroughs Corp. Presi- 
dent Ray Eppert: “All-out trade in non- 
Strategic goods could be the West’s se- 
cret weapon for exposing Communism's 
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better life for its people." But 
such philosophy is usually a orbe с 
matic conviction that the U.S, iş M As 
losing a lot of good export busines” but no 
cause the Communists can pet E Eth ti 
anything they want from the trust i 
trade-with-anybody allies in p, Mt dic 
Western sales to the Soviet blog Cigaret 
growing by 10% a year, but the pers а 
wrote up less than 2%, ог $166 milj Sample 
of last year's $4.2 billion total, Sine Into el 
allies have not honored the yg * cover | 
bargo, says General James Gavin, „indust 
ident of Boston's Arthur D. Little p millior 
“it is high time for the U.S. to pr 
its own economic interests,” "used, 
Softening. The Johnson Айт, ау b 
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Communists? Under czars and comr 
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SHIPPING 


Turn-Around to Efficiency — 
Burdened with the world's highest 
labor costs, the 15 U.S. shipping lines 
are kept afloat financially: only by the 
Federal Government, which pays the 
difference between U.S. and Dus 
ating costs. Since wages are un- 
ШОУ b to be rolled back, the ship- 
ping industry's sole chance of getting 
off the federal dole ($245 million in 
1963) is to replace men with machines. 
Steaming ahead of all the others in that 
direction, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
last week asked the Government for 
an unusual subsidy: to put up, in the 
interest of efficiency, half of the 
$6,000,000 required to modernize and 
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automate. 


automate 21 Lykes freighters that are 
already sailing the seas. 

Daring & Saving. Lykes wants to in- 
Stall an electronic central control Sys- 
tem that would enable one officer on 
the bridge to control the entire engine 
room, thus cutting each ship's crew 
from 46 to 35. Multiplied over the 25- 
year life of the ships, the crew reduc- 
tions would save the Government $37 
million in subsidy payments. The Gov- 
ernment can hardly afford to pass up 
such an opportunity, and the unions 
cannot complain too loudly. Reason: 
they have already consented to similar 
crew cuts on twelve new automated 
freighters now being built for Lykes. 

Such deft maneuvers are the work of 
Lykes Chairman Solon B. Turman, 64, 
the son of Tillie Lykes, who joined her 
Seven brothers in founding the line. 
A tough-minded patriarch, Turman 
Started out as a young man shoveling 
manure on Lykes’s boats when the line 
was still ferrying cattle between’ Cuba 
and Florida. Now, with 52 ships regu- 
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larly calling at 156 ports іп 68 nations, 
Lykes is the largest U.S. dry-cargo ship- 
ping line. Turman runs the company 
so well that it earned $8,400,000 last e 
year on revenues of $65.9 million. 

Despite Lykes's present prosperity, 
there was considerable doubt only a 
few years ago about whether the line 
would keep on sailing. To qualify for 
continued Government subsidies, Lykes 
was faced with the necessity of raising 
$250 million to modernize its fleet, or 
the alternative: getting out of the ship- 
ping business. “We could have made a 
pile of dough by liquidating,” says Tur- 
man, “but finally we decided that if 
any American shipping line could make 
a go of it, we could.” To raise the 
money, family-owned Lykes went pub- 
lic in 1958, though the family still 
owns 64% of the stock and fills nearly 
all of top management. 

Hours v. Days. Making a go of it, 
Lykes fought the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration to win the right to become 
the first U.S. line to design its own 
ships, though they are partly paid for 
by federal subsidy. As a result, each 
Lykes ship is so equipped that it can 
load and unload all its own cargo with- 
out help of dock booms, can “turn 
around" in port in as few as five or 
six hours. Efficiency applies at the home 
office too. Turman rises at 4 a.m., 
breakfasts with his staff before 7 in the 
bleak company cafeteria. The early 
schedule is the only way he knows to 
keep up with his European competitors, 
who, he complains, enjoy the advantage 
of being six hours ahead of him on 
the clock. 


ANTITRUST 
At the Belt 


So far this year, the federal trust- 
busters have won twelve criminal in- 
dictments against U.S. industry for 
price-fixing in various fields. The number 
is by no means a record; 37 indictments 
were returned in 1962 and 17 last year. 
But each case seems to get closer to 
the consumer's wallet. Last month a fed- 
eral grand jury indicted eight leading 
steel companies on charges of rigging 
prices in the steel that goes into cars, 
refrigerators and washing machines. 
Last week the trustbusters struck hard 
at the belt: in the biggest indictment 
‘yet brought in the food field, they made 
price-fixing charges against the twelve 
millers that grind 65% of the bakery 
flour used in the 40 states east of the - 
Rocky Mountains. 

The companies cited, which do a 
total business of $305 million a year, 
include the two largest millers, General | 
Mills and Pillsbury. Since 1958, the 
Government charges, they have fixed | 
prices in the flour made from 

winter and spring wheat that 
white bread. Along with t 
three presidents and three 
dents were named as cc 
suit against the 
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JAL flies more jeís across the 
Pacific than any other airline 


(14 a week) 


[5] Now you can enjoy delightful airline 
service unique in all the world and still 
match your U. S. A. itinerary with 14 JAL Jet 
Couriers a week—more flights than any other 
airline. 

Choose from day or night departures 
from Tokyo. Then fly to Hawaii and on to 
California, or stop over in the Islands at no 
extra cost and enjoy the sunshine. 

Chances are there’s a kimono-clad JAL 
hostess leaving for the/U:S-A.- when you are. 
Why not join her? And be pampered with 
gracious JAL service in the Japanese manner. 

TransPacific to the U. S. A.... through- 
out the Orient from Japan to Djakarta...to 
Europe over the Pole or via India. Only JAL, 
the Orient's largest airline, flies all these 
routes. Ask your travel agent to book you 
"amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost 
the speed of sound." 

Flying from Hong Kong? Four of JAL's U.S.A.- 
bound jets noworiginate in Hong Kong. The same 


DC-8 Jet Courier, JAL's new “Sunset Express," goes 
all the way. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


NORTH POLE `` 


Official Airline — XVIII © TOKYO | 
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definite than the steel case jj 
about how, when, and where t 
met to set; it claims that they u mil | 
economics news services to s P | 
word on what the prices were ad —— 
also had the prices published in toy 
journal called the Southwestern a 1 
If anyone of the conspirators w ПА Gia! 
pected of deviating from the M it w 
price, say the trustbusters, the lenarkin 
got on the telephone to enforo eremo 


agreements. © Sudden 
The flour companies intend ( ice ap| 
hard to beat the charges. “It is the cro 


knowledge in the milling industry» away | 
Chairman Philip W. Pillsbury of et of 
bury, “that a good deal of bakery 125 l 
is sold at a loss.” Since the Korean CES 
ery. 


says he, the millers’ profit margin 


the sale of bakery flour has held at co 
of the retail price of a loaf of wind o 


bread. Actually, argues Pillsbury, raced 


Government has. a bigger hand (fgostwai 
the millers in setting prices. The соу beg: 
wheat makes up five-sixths of the {ysven bc 
price, and Government CLOp-supy, | Susp 
programs are the major factor inlaw, pr 
termining the wheat price. . bring c 

Indictment of the millers poined wind the 
the fact that the trustbusters seem tothe He 
savoring the food industry: 24 anüir&uhr-b 
cases against the industry are now üned tc 
der way, and 46 others are being iraud a 
vestigated—amounting to more iut in 


10% of all antitrust cases. tity, th 
nvolve 


assed 
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Waiting at the Runway Md 
For months the U.S. aviation in We 


try has been waiting anxiously for Gern 
1, the day on which FAA Administ уу cu 
Najeeb Halaby was scheduled to tiny an 
nounce the winners in the first phasiy occu 
the design competition to build the $ apol! 
frame and engines for a U.S. “he old 
sonic airliner. Last week May Рау “uilt Ph 
and went—and no announcement "scond 
Halaby. The U.S. aviation indust)'nd Wi 
denly has good reason to rememblipal st 
meaning of mayday in intemilhent о 
_code: Help! 2 ете 
Instead. of letting. Halaby 8° ening, 
President Johnson stepped in А once 
effect, canceled the FAA-directed hy Kass: 
gram. He gave the responsibilil hip bec 
supervising the building of an Anf lesel | 
SST to an advisory group heal, Loss | 
Secretary of Defense Robert Mays, sh 
mara. Aside from being dissatisfie” Bbuilt | 
the FAA’s performanee so anjal m 
President felt that Congress woul d% of 
approve appropriations for bon Mor 
poverty program and the SST "Riversi 
same time—particularly since «io, 
tion industry is balking at рау! ect 
10% of the SST cost. He tice, His 
chose to delay the SST. The Feith А 
already far behind the Angle ii Ш 
consortium, which expects Dd G 
Mach 2 Concorde into comme!’ rer an 
ice in 1971. U.S. aviation in Ue Юша ^ 
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may, WEST GERMANY 
" Mi Giant Jailed — 

NB dessert time i e 
S [| Jang Chancellor Ludwig mna 
ne E emonial visit to the Hanover E а 
orce Suddenly a Nachtisch of grim-face w 
d. To the astonishment O 


at the banquet 


ice appeare 
| to ithe E they arrested and marched 
Comm ay Fritz-Aurel Goergen, the presi- 


Sy Sdent of the vast Henschel Works, noe 
Г оЁ рю 25 million in annual sales cove 
kery fhocomotives, trucks and heavy machin- 
геап Wry. Before the week was out, two 
Nagin ther Henschel executives had been ar- 
eld at tested, and four had had their homes 
of Wand offices searched. Germany was 
bury, faced with what may be its biggest 
and (jpostwar business scandal, which quick- 
heow;y began making bold headlines and 
` the уеп bolder rumors. 
›р-5 Suspicion of Fraud. Under German 
tor in'law, prosecutors need not immediately 
bring charges against arrested suspects, 
отепа the Koblenz prosecutors directing 
seem tothe Henschel case were tight-lipped. 
4 antirkuhr-born Goergen was simply con- 
> now леа to a Kassel jail on “suspicion of 
being iraud against the German government.” 
yore (But in the German business commu- 
üty, the word spread that the charges 
üvolved faked invoices and old parts 
assed off as new in a $16 million de- 
ense contract awarded to the Henschel 
Vorks to provide spare parts for U.S.- 
on ТОШ: M-47 and M-48 tanks used by 
he West German army. 
y for! 2 y . 
thin German businessmen were particu- 
EX o arly stunned by the stature of the com- 
i phas ПУ and the colleague involved. Tapped 
ild the pect pation authorities after the war 
Dayar pt hyssen | steelworks, Goergen 
ras И кешег; into the nation's 
дозу а Widen 4 Steel company before he 
pei ow Amelie Thyssen, his prin- 
Le ie Stockholder, split in a disagree- 
terna gent Over policy. With the $600,000 
; ?ttlement that he received after re- 
go ^, enIng,-Goergen bought into Henschel 
in a once mighty steam-locomotive k ; 
rected fà Kasse] that had sagged int шаке 
sibili Rip because it had und Sirac 
; Ani ese] bomaite erestimated the 
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"ays, short, Е Working twelve-hour 
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INDUSTRIALIST GOERGEN (RIGHT) 
With the dessert 


hardly seem worthwhile for a company 
as large and important as Henschel to 
cheat for such a minor sum," said a 
Bonn corporate lawyer. Many Ger- 
mans were jarred, too, by the blunt 
manner of Goergen’s arrest and im- 
prisonment, especially since no charge 
was filed against him. The uneasiness 
about how he was being treated was 
heightened last week when he suffered 
a heart attack in his cell and was trans- 
ferred to the prison hospital. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Hungry for Land 


_ In their drive to win Britain’s upcom- 
ing elections, the Laborites have heavily 
Stressed the fact that rising land prices 
are making it increasingly difficult for 
the average Briton to buy or build his 
own home. To dampen widespread land 
speculation, Italy's left-leaning govern- 
ment is pushing for a law that would 
permit cities to expropriate land in 
rapidly expanding urban areas. In 
France, where Parisian land has jumped 
70% in value in five years, an unfath- 
omable maze of tax law has been 
passed to discourage profiteers. All over 
Europe, inflation on top of prosperity 
has sent the price of land soaring and 
Caused aroused governments to search 
for some way to put on the brakes. 

Out of Boxes. In many cases, prices 
have risen beyond all reason. Land 
along Zurich’s famous shopping street, 
the Bahnhofstrasse, is now worth 
$1,000 a square foot—making it pos- 
sibly the world’s dearest land. The aver- 
age cost of housing land in the London 
area has jumped from $24,640 an acre 
In 1951 to $173,040 an acre. It now 
takes $185 per square foot to get front- 
age on Munich's Marienplatz, and hill- 
top land outside Bonn that went for 16 
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RED BUSINESS 


WITH ERHARD AT HANOVER BANQUET 
, grim-faced police. 


per square foot five years ago now 
brings $4.65. On Spain's Costa del Sol, 
which has become almost honky-tonk 
as a result of a vast influx of tourists 
and land speculators, even rural land 
now sells for as much as $60,000 an 
acre—a price that the same lot in Flor- 
ida's Coral Gables could not command. 
The reasons for Europe's land rise 
are many: plentiful money searching 
for investment opportunities and for 
insurance against inflation, the rising 
resort business, a desperate need for 
more housing almost everywhere, and 
the desire of moneyed Europeans to 
break out of the tightly boxed cities. 
The entire Paris area has 3,200,000 
dwelling units for a population of 
8,500,000; some 500,000 of them have 
no running water and 1,400,000 no 
toilets. Yet rigid rent control laws and 
high mortgage rates (nearly 15%) dis- 
courage remodeling or new building. 
Around London, land use is dictated by — 
community planning ofticials, who are 
dedicated to preserving an esthetically 
pleasing "green belt"; when they finally 
rule a piece of farm land free for 
building, the land value can jump over- 
night from $500 an acre to nearly 
$20,000. Occasional attempts by Euro- 
pean governments to control or to tax 
land prices usually succeed in touching: 
off a system of under-the-table pay- 
ments that make mockery of the law. 
Lebensraum with View. While spec- 
ulators and anyone fortunate enough 
to own land are delighted by the 
riches they find underfoot, — 
prices have already slowe 
tion of badly needed 


threaten to do th 
land lust has also 
distance effect: a F о: 
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IF 
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DEMAND 


BETTER 
BANKING 
SERVICE 


Qur 66 years of banking service 
have contributed to the industrial 
development and economic growth 
of Japan. And we too have ex- 
panded and kept up with the trend 
of the times during this period. 
Today our worldwide network of 
130 domestic branches, 3 overseas 
offices and 1200 overseas corre- 
spondents is ready to give you the 
benefits of our vast experience and 
complete facilities by providing you 
with the kind of efficient person- 
alized better banking service you 
have been looking for. 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 


You read 
p advertising news 
in these 
columns 


So do millions of others. 


) 


If you have a product that is news...which 
people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Electronics / Telecommunications 


Mppon Electric Company Limifed 


Р.О. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


a énnai and eGangotri 
bensraum with a View" are biting D 
at tempting lures dangled by 3 
real estate men offering Florida Jand, 
sight unseen, for as little as 52€ per 


square foot. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
The Bulgarian Way 


The plan was an ingenious and an 
obvious one—and one that could be 
used only in a country where people can 
be treated like puppets. In Communist 
Bulgaria a government survey showed 
that 64,000 jobs were going begging in 
chemical plants and heavy industries. 
At roughly the same time, another gov- 
ernment survey uncovered 65,917 men 
who were working at desk jobs that 
could just as well be filled by women. 
Solution: effective immediately, the Bul- 
garian government ordered all able- 
bodied men under 40 who have held 
nonprofessional office jobs for less than 
ten years to transfer to harder factory 
work; their jobs will be filled by women. 
Failure to cooperate with this grand 
shift will mean dismissal from the white- 
collar position for the worker and a fine 
of $170 per person for the employer. 
And in Bulgaria, where there is also 
an acute shortage of housing, the loss 
of a job means loss of the worker's 
apartment. 


JAPAN 
Sewing Up the Game 


A pretty young accountant named 
Ikoku Yoda last week won the 80-meter 
hurdles in Japan's eastern regional in- 
dustrial championship in a sensational 
10:8 seconds, only .3 of a second off the 
world record. Ikoku Yoda was only the 
top star of an extraordinary team that 
has become one of Japan's greatest ad- 
vertising attractions. Before the two-day 
meet was over, almost all the track and 
field championships had been won by 70- 
odd athletes from a single company: 
Tokyo's Riccar Sewing Machine Co., 
Japan's biggest sewing machine maker. 

Going for Gold: Nó one took greater" 
pleasure in the victory than Shinji Hi- 
raki, the company's founder and presi- 
dent—and no one has more confidence 
in Riccar's athletes. “I am sure that 
Yoda. san will do better the next time,” 
he said. Hiraki has a special reason for 
believing that playing games is good 
business. A third of his 18,000 employ- 
ees take part in a company-sponsored 
after-hours sports program, and the top 
100 or so athletes are housed in special 
dormitories and given practicing hours 
off with pay. Barring upsets and injuries 
Riccar will contribute 14 athletes to Ja- 
pan’s team for the Olympic Games in 
Tokyo this fall, and Hurdler Yoda 
aes the best chance of any Japanese 
athlete to win Japan’s firs 
medal in track. А а Аар 

Hiraki’s almost mystical belief in 
Sports dates back to the mid-1950s 
when he was pioneering in selling sew- 
ing machines to the Japanese on U.S.- 
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RICCAR’S YODA ‚ the De 

Lifti les and eyebrow pos 
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style installment plans. The innova 
lifted sales, but it also lifted eyebm 
and stripped the company of cash wl 
the income from credit sales did 
at first cover production costs. Ri 
foundered. Searching for a way to 
store investors' faith and to buck 
sagging employee morale until the 
come from installment sales берат 
build up, Hiraki rounded up 20 bas 
players from high schools and col 
and put together Riccar's first bast 
team. It won the Tokyo area ch 
pionship in its first season, and Кер!) 
car in the ball game. “Investors tho 
we must be in good shape,” 52) 
raki, "since we could field a pretty? 
team." The price of Riccar's * 
climbed back to a respectable level 
his employees’ spirits rose. Says H 
"The-day we became champ) 
banzaied ourselves hoarse.’ ~, 
No Glowing Mantle. Riccar ^j 
champion in Japan's crowded, 
manufacturers) sewing machine! 
try, outselling its nearest competit! 
3-to-2 margin; last year its sales 1 
$48 million. Main source of t 
pany's strength: its carefully ^; 
machines—which cost up to 10% * о 
than other Japanese makes—and™) 
work of 700 stores in Japa ү As 
manned by a skilled mechanic. Th 
who created this aggressive 
minded company is no glowing yierli 
Sensitive and fragile, Hiraki Буу» 
complished painter of intricate ^ wo 
ink tableaux, likes to design i Cady 1 
gardens, and owns a world-fa™ _ Ў 
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uous activity. His favorite spo” у 
mits, is lounging around, gazi? 
collection of prints. 
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OPERA 
The Bland Giant 


has a solid reputation. 
re as a "distin- 
composer. The 


Roger Sessions 
\ He is known everywhe 
M 5 Ce oye 

uished” or тај 


PRS nly trouble is that his music is scion 
erformed. His profound and satanical- 


ly difficult works are all greatly ae 
mired by critics, but audiences i) 
seem eager to hear them. His m 7 
concerto waited 24 years for its firs 
New York performance, and in the sea- 
son just ending, only one of the De 
top four orchestras played a work by 
Sessions. At 67, he has endured 50 win- 
ters in music without any springtimes. 
His problem, quite simply, is that he 
cannot catch the ear. s 
a Giant Step. Sessions keeps working. 
— Last week he was in Berlin to hear his 
magnum opus, the opera Montezuma, 
Jin a premiere that was, ironically, pro- 
nounced a giant step forward in Ameri- 
can music.* The first-night curtain at 
~ the Deutsche Oper fell on a somewhat 
bland performance, but two more ren- 
ditions gave the intense, three-hour trag- 
ic work an emotional power and variety 
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ic. D^ WR response was ee 
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MUSIC 


Saint of Bleecker Street. What the com- 
poser offered instead was music that 
verged on dodecaphonism, darkly illu- 
minating a libretto that made the bitter 
story of Montezuma's defeat by Cortes a 
parable of good intentions gone astray. 
The late librettist Giuseppe Antonio 
Borgese worked directly from 16th cen- 
tury records and chronicles, but Sessions 
wisely kept his music free of any imita- 
tion Aztec feeling; the arid harmonies 
and the problematic tone-row melodies 
that mark Sessions’ work are the perfect 
voice for the sense of fatal absurdity 
that modern tragedy requires. | 

Balcony Boos. The Deutsche Oper's 
stagecraft and Montezuma's declama- 
tory style gave the production a Brecht- 
ian air. But when Sessions appeared 
with his cast for curtain calls, a chorus 
of boos rose violently from the bal- 
conies. The avant-garde found the work 
moldy and Schoenbergian; the tradition- 
alists thought it a shade didactic and se- 
vere. Despite the critical praise that fol- 
lowed, no plans were made to perform 
Montezuma outside. Berlin. Sessions, 
having spent 21 years working on the 
opera and two more getting it produced, 
was thus rewarded with the pallid ac- 
claim that is his steady diet. In the fall 
he will return to teaching at Princeton, 
which is the way he sustains his career 
as a distinguished major composer. 


JAZZ 


The Audience Is Shrinking 


“Through These Portals Pass the 
MOST" is, as it certainly should be, the 
motto painted above the stairway that 
leads down from Broadway into Bird- 
land. Out on the street, the club calls it- 
self "the JAzz Corner of the WORLD," 
and, in fact, Birdland has long been 
everything to modern jazz that Colonial 
Williamsburg is to the D.A.R.—the cra- 
dle, the shrine, the place where things 
are perfect. But now, regrettably, the 
Sign must come down: 

“Birdland has gone off the cool," says 
Owner Oscar Goodstein, in the simple 
pursuit of "good nightclub entertain- 
ment." Since modern jazz no longer 
makes many pretenses about being en- 
tertaining to the foot stompers, Birdland 
15 now proudly presenting such audience 
Winners as Dodo Green, DeeDee Ford, 
the Allegros and the Jive Bombers. 
The new acts have a "visual" appeal, 
Goodstein Says, that brings some new 
cheer into the room. As for their music, 
s 15 mainly of the clang-clang-clang- 
paby School, played with the thumping 
eat of a garbage can rolling down a 
flight of stairs. 

Я Вор Ruled the Night. The esthetic 

ecline involved in this defection is all 
but unthinkable to Birdland's old habit- 
ues, who knew the place as the remain- 
Ше link to the great days of the early 
5 5, when Бор ruled the night on 52nd 

treet and Broadway. The club was 
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Parker, and its stars have been mainly 
his musical descendants. Now Miles Da- 
vis is no longer welcome, and neither , 
is Thelonious Monk or John Coltrane; 
their music, Goodstein thinks, has be- 
come too involuted and personal to 
please Birdland's current customers. The 
new regime is lively and loud, but it 
seems as anomalous as presenting har- 
monica players at the Philharmonic; the 
old hipsters come to the door, look on 
in sad disbelief, then wander away. 

For jazz, the pain of such events is 


BEN MARTIN 


NEW SCENE AT BIRDLAND 
For the postlude, Jive Bombers. 


becoming more than merely artistic. 
"There's a parking lot there now" de- 
scribes much of the old jazz scene in 
New York, Chicago and California, and 
even the best jazz musicians have to 
scuffle to stay busy. The scene changes 
from year to year—the Five Spot and 
the Half-Note in New York and the 
Jazz Workshop in San Francisco are 
now much like Birdland ten years ago 
—but the audience is, steadily shrink- 
ing. Even in Manhattan, there are many 
nights when fewer than 200 people buy 
a drink to hear a serious jazzman play. 
Squares Are In. The players say the 
problem is that nightclubs have priced 
jazz out of the reach of its best andes 
most understanding audience, but this 
is only partly true. Jazz has lost all its 
gaiety; its musicians commonly drive 
their listeners away by discouraging any 
pleasure in the act of perceiving the 
sounds. The audience that remains plays 
it cool, and the atmosphere. that results 
is dire and deeply uncomfortable. 
Jazzmen have done little to reverse — 
these unhappy trends. Many musicians 
seem to feel that malaise in the audience 
proves the merit of the music; when the 
Squares start enjoying themselves, some- 
thing has gone wrong. But the shrink- 
ing of the jazz scene has already bad- 
ly damaged the atmosphere for makin 
music. There is so little sense of corr 
munity among the 1,000 or so j 
in New York that a genuine afte 
jam session is as rare and-a 
as a triple play. And now 
land gone, where's honi 
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< A Backward Look 
Psyche 59, starring Patricia A BR a 

young London matron with pope 

has practically everything it takes io 

keep a 1963 Oscar winner (for Buc) 
1 from parlaying her solitary statuette 
into a nifty pair of bookends. The hand- 
icaps include: уе, 
к park glasses. Allegedly suffering 
from “hysterical blindness,” Pat hides 
her wonderfully luminous eyes behind 
specs, the better not to see the hanky- 
panky between her husband (Curt Jur- 
gens) and her sister (Samantha Eggar). 
> Dark dialogue. “My trouble’s in the 
head,” says Pat. “My brain won't trans- 
a mit the images . . . there's a hole in my 
3 memory.” The hole was sunk, she re- 
d calls later, one night when she caught 
Curt in Samantha’s room, tumbled 
down the stairs, and had a baby. In that 
order. 
> Dark camera work. Many long shots 
from odd angles, huge but meaningless 
closeups of eyes and mouths—and 
shooting through leaves at ground level. 
All accompanied by dark music. In Di- 
rector Alexander Singer’s version of an 
art film, people can’t just mope around 
listening to the grass grow. 
> Dark symbolism. Knocked down by 
a horse, Pat blinks, regains her sight, 
sees the worst, soon bolts up to her 
room and begins to eye a bottle of phe- 
nobarbital tablets. There’s a clue there 
somewhere. But Psyche’s knots hardly 
seem worth unraveling. By the time Ac- 
tress Neal emerges into the sunshine, 
trouble-free, her broad, vulnerable smile 
illuminating far horizons, it is perfectly 
clear that what she has really been look- 
ing for is another Hud. 


One for the Couch 


The Third Secret. When a prominent 
London psychiatrist commits suicide, 
Stephen Boyd goes nearly berserk. Aft- 
er all, if your doctor tells you that life is 
worth..living, then goes home and puts 
a bullet through his head, where are 
you? Hey, wait a minute. Suppose the 
psychiatrist was murdered—ever think 
of that? The doctor's teen-age daughter 
(Pamela Franklin) has. So Boyd goes 
calling on the doctors three other pa- 
tients, looking for a “borderline schizo- 
phrenic” capable of murder. One of 
them (Richard Attenborough) is a tim- 
id artist, working out his frustrations on 
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BOYD'S PROBLEM IN "SECRET" 
Three-way inquest. 
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canvas. Another, blonde Secretary De 
ane Cilento, kills herself because T 
felt guilty about something, but she E t 
guilty about everything, so it proves 
nothing. The third, Jack Hawkins, 1s a 
famous jurist with a deep dark secret. 

The dialogue runs mostly to porten- 
tous outcries: “Is there no pity left? Did 
the last of pity die with the doctor?" No, 
the last of pity accrues to the actors— 
with a special nod to Stephen Boyd, 
who probably never should become 1n- 


Comedy Manqué 
Don't Tempt the Devil. Ove, 
night snack, lush Marina Viady d 
over legal problems with her m 
lover, Pierre Brasseur. She Eis E 
disposed of her wealthy husbang % 
pinned the murder on his nurse. 
But things aren't working out a 
to plan. “I wish I hadn't bothe 
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» Ted y 
the serum," she pouts. Then, «9 


i edi he can't 
volved in any predicament that OE Ж | 
get out of by swinging а broadsword . next time." As a girl Whose му; 
from a speeding chariot. Lisa face masks the soul of 4 Ba d 
Actress Vlady almost turns Devil; | E. 


an elegant spoof of French justice. В | A 
seur, too, seems drolly aware that Jl 
tice is a lady who can barely make E 
from bed to bench. The examining p 
istrate, dryly played by Bourvil, ур е 

the law's integrity as though he w 

like to drop it and run. Given тоер | 
portunities, these accomplished ftr, б 
might have brought off а dandysmpe | 
comedy. But Director Christia tit: 
and his scriptwriters apparently cot, |^ 
decide whether to make а bad sei; 
movie or a good funny one, so theyt | 
both. Quel dommage. 


Three Rescueteers ; 
Flight from Ashiya. There's sv | 
thing about a soldier. In the mo 
there's usually something sappy abo j: 
soldier. In this film, worse yet, t | 
something downright phony about |- 
men of the Air Rescue Service. 
Yul Brynner, for instance, looks 
right for his role as a crewman 4 
search plane—after all, he has à bul 
radome—but it’s hard to put ™ 
stock in the character he рогі) 
Japanese Polack with a Russian а 
and an Arab girl friend (Daniela 
bert). As for Richard Widmatk: 
George Chakiris, they manipulate 
seaplane like a couple of toddlers? 
ing oogah in the old man’s crate 


WHITMORE (LEFT) IN "BLACK" 
Steeped in prejudice. 


Masquerade in Dixie 


Black Like Me-is a deep-dyed mes- 
sage film about a white man who passes 
for black. In it, James Whitmore con- 
scientiously re-enacts the real life od- 
yssey of John Howard Griffin, a Tex- 
as journalist who darkened his skin 
through the use of drugs, sun-lamp 
treatments and vegetable coloring, trav- 
eled through the South for a month or 
so, then summed up his experiences in 
a 1960-book that posed the question: 


Ho 


“How else except™by~becoming.a..Ne~ o oogah! and away they 20 tort ta 
gro could a white man hope to learn the crew freighter. 


the truth?” 

From that dubious starting point, 
Whitmore’s journey runs a predictable 
course. He meets hate, violence, dis- 
crimination, segregation. He endures 
lurid encounters with whites eager to 
verify their surrealistic fantasies about 
Negro sexuality. Written and directed 
in sledge-hammer style, the movie rev- 
els in its own righteousness, too often 
Substituting good intentions for good 
work. And Whitmore’s makeup merely 


way Chakiris and Widmark sleep?) 
stick for as long as 20 minute в 
the customers fossick through Ө Ока; 
ry flashbacks. No sweat, Һоме ашор 
erybody can plainly see that the 3 “Th 
plane is parked оп a sound 51% sched 
the Japanese are floundering 10 p pos 
dio tank. In this film it is the "А 
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makers who are really at sea. at E 
makes him look like a dark, wet actor 
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pentes mmo mim enim e rom T à 
doing Gentleman's Agreement in black- 


face. Whats really wrong with the film, а 
however, stems from Griffin’s Original 6 e 
thesis. His discovery of the Negro world 
was a clever bit of behind-the-scenes 
Journalism, not a blow for human 
rights, and his uniquely personal ex- 
perience does little but reaffirm the ex- 
istence of bigotry. Magnified on the 
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gh ex | У... here's what's up.” I set th Í 
омо autopilot and turned to the group aoe 
еў [m : í 
t ro This afternoon, Art, 
d Si Scheduled to fly to Mara 
g in” Our bid on the ündevelo 
thee “Andes Art said 
»" Us Art said, what's happened?” 
D Nothing i : 


af we can't i 
А... B we cà overcome with spe 
— г planning, I said. “An hour AS a 
d Кал ; à radio call from Well #17 
x uan River. С SEE 
ready ta S - -ore samples indicate she’s 
1 ome in and when the capping 
uncrated, some of the parts 
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Venezuela— 


"^ Таке the Cessna 310 to Maracaibo 


э “Well - «It's 250 miles to #17,” Hal said. 
That's an hour's snooze if you keep her on 

autopilot. It's a lot smoother than your 

flying." He grinned and stretched out. 


An hour later the San Juan appeared, 
winding its way through the thick, green 
Jungle. I lowered flaps and gear and made 
à short-field landing on the strip we had 
hacked out of the jungle. 


Two derrick roughnecks unloaded the 
wing-lockers while Hal and Jerry jumped 
Out, and within five minutes we were off the 
£round, speeding toward Lake Maracaibo, 


Passing Valencia I spotted a line of 
thunder-showers ahead. Caracas radio re- 
Ported cloud tops at 15,000 feet. “We'll 
slip over the top of these clouds and it will 
be more comfortable,” I said. 


Art and Seth nodded and reached for oxy- 
gen masks. I added power and took her up. 
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For 15 minutes we raced along with the 
mist skimming by below. Then we broke 
clear and Lake Maracaibo was stretched out e 


like a silver blanket to the west and south. 
On the northwest shore we could see the 
smoke curling up from Maracaibo. It had 
taken 214 hours to fly 525 miles of jungle. 
“We’ll have the data by dark,” Art said. 
"Good," I said. “We`ll make a night 
flight back into Caracas so you guys can 
work out the bid at the main office.” 
*And where will you be?" Art asked. 
“I think ГЇЇ fly back down to #17 to- 
morrow to watch them bring her in," I said. 
“Good idea," Art said. "You probably 
won't be any help but you'll feel better.” 
I throttled back to let down into Mara- 
caibo and grinned. “That’s one of the side 
benefits of having a Cessna 310.” 


FOR YOUR EVERYDAY USE OR FOR . 
EMERGENCIES: See your Cessna dealer 
and find out which is the easiest way to fly 
your own Cessna. He'll study your travel 
costs and needs, and recommend that you 
join an aero club; lease, rent, or charter a 
plane; buy a used Cessna; or buy a new 
Cessna. (He may suggest the new 6-place 
238 m.p.h. Cessna 310i shown here.) In any 
case, go out for a demonstration flight. Or, 


for more information, write Cessna Aircraft | 
Co., Dept. TA 4-5, Wichita, Kansas, U. S 
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When Papa Was Tatie 


A MOVEABLE FEAST by Ernest Hem- 
ingway. 211 pages- Scribner. $4.95. 


Unlike the glum testaments and bor- 
ing memorabilia most men bequeath to 
the world, Ernest Hemingway left be- 
hind an invitation to laugh with him 
amid the scenes of his youth, where 
he was happier than he would eyer be 
again. Almost, it seems like a last- 
minute appeal from a man who sud- 
denly felt himself trapped in his own 
latter-day legend as “Papa.” 

These 20 well-tooled tales are of 
“how Paris was in the early days when 
we were very poor and very happy,” 
when "we" meant a part-time corre- 
spondent for a Canadian newspaper and 
his redheaded wife Hadley. They were 
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HADLEY HEMINGWAY 


usually co | 
they treated themselves to a Michaud 


dinner after a pony came home for 
him, the meal did not sit well. In a 
wistful, almost clumsy way, he tells 
how he was plagued by dark night 
thoughts. “Life had seemed so simple 
that morning when I had wakened and 
found the false spring and heard the 
pipes of the man with his herd of goats 
and gone out and bought the racing 
paper. But Paris was a very old city 
and we were young and nothing was 
simple there, not even poverty nor 
sudden money, nor the moonlight nor 
right nor wrong nor the breathing of 
someone who lay beside you in the 
moonlight.” 

Strange Talk. The reader may no- 
tice a peculiar thing about the way 
people talk in Hemingway’s book—like 


ke Н 3 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY (1920S) ; 


Happy, but with the sin of pride. 


“Tatie” and “Binney” to each other and 
nothing to anybody else except a hand- 
ful of fellow writers who shared the 
25-year-old Midwesterner’s tough belief 
in his own talent. He had sold a few 
short stories for marks in Germany and 
peanuts in the little magazines like 
transatlantic review. Gertrude Stein had 
told him he was not yet good enough for 
the Saturday Evening Post, and he was 
trying to beat the horses at Auteuil and 
Enghien to stake a trip to Pamplona 
to see the bullfights. 

Nifty Thoughts. Paris may have been 
the capital of genius-in-exile, but Hem- 
ingway's feet were firmly planted on 
the pavé. When he remembers looking 
at James Joyce dining en famille in 
Michaud's on the corner of the Rue 
Jacob, hesremembers also that he en- 
vied neither Joyce's genius nor his fame 
but the tournedos the “Celtic crew” 


^ could afford to eat and he and Binney 
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Hemingway characters, in fact. Some 
characters—in or out of fiction—did 
learn to talk this way, but that was 
later. Yet here they are in the early 
1920s, before A Farewell to Arms was 
ever written, talking like Lieut. Henry 
Hemingway, of course, knows what he 
is doing, and it shows in the fact that 
he does not try to work the old con- 
Бао trick on those well-enough 
n to have a recognizable style of 
eir own. Ezra Pound, for instance 
who appears in the book as a tennis 
and boxing partner, gets to say very 
little. Neither James Joyce nor Wynd- 
an Lewis gets to say anything at 
Gertrude Stein is somethi 
again. Indeed, A NE Hur 
should settle for all time the question 
of whether Hemingway learned his style 
under the tutelage of that Strange lad 
Hemingway was a generous man, aad 


if a debt of this kind existed 
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i he Wo | 
does \ charac 
Clear painte 


have acknowledged it. He 
and is at some pains to make 
her experiments in written t? 
simple rhythms, using repeti des 
echo for subtle psychologica] e à E. 5 
ran parallel with his own, Не ме dc 
way's sketch of her is a masterpi M eere 
controlled malice in which she ĉl jokes 
as a monster of obtuse еро % better 
siding over her manless ménage 4 p 
a shrine dedicated to herself, M О jst 
Miss Alice B. Toklas and dome. апо 
by Pablo Picasso's portrait of M 

Fact or Fiction? Perhaps it js E Chre 
to read the book as fiction; Hemin, РЕС 
recommends just that in an introdu sis 
where he says, ironically, that it tt 
throw some light on what has Н In 
written as fact." Take his accou, Alliar 
Scott Fitzgerald. The indictment can p 
anecdote is irresistibly funny, buty Mets 
the author of The Great Gatsby sub pine! d 
petulant clown, fatuous snob, andy gias 
thetic simpleton about sex? h m 

On Hemingway’s saying, Zelda Р. E < 
gerald almost destroyed Scotto per " 
her insane envy of his talent bya” Ge 
vincing him that he was sexually mi. harde 
quate. Hemingway claims tha ! car L 
realized she was insane long bek anthr 
Fitzgerald was forced to accepti ish, a 
fact. As evidence, he cites the timet armin 
Zelda asked him: “Don’t you think insint 
Jolson is greater than Jesus?" Рей: Mexic 
the lost generation was not really | becon 
after all, merely mislaid. as the 

Tragic Grace. The gay and ийа wo 
sketches (with a lifetime of craft !seribt 
hind each deceptively negligent li recor 


have a heartbreaking quality when’ Th 
reader recalls that these glittering " pat | 
fhe 


were cut and polished by a man 50016 

take his own life. So the reader sear! L961, 
for a clue to the tragic flaw in a mt 
that seemed all confidence and Байды s 


lives 


and finds it in a pride so vast that! 
manded others live according 10^ 
ingway’s own stern and compli 
code (even when they could not E 
the rules), a pride so touchy th 
could make the humdrum Р 
of ordering a cup ot coffee a" М 
combat. 
Hemingway had to win, eve! ү 
others were unaware that anythif 
at stake. In lesser men, this P 
called one-upmanship, and it madi 
ing for Hemingway the ordina ME 
ness of living. He aspired to thé va SE 
grace and integrity of the truly S " 
man, but often seems to have СИ 
something closer to the contrive’ | 
taneity of the method actor. ТЕ 
tions of pride were made roles | 
an equally vast joviality—2^ с 
that could be gentle or sardon k^ 
served as mask, armor and weal | 
his severe stoicism. "n 
He knew this well enough ИШҮ 
one anecdote, he brilliantly г 
scene at the Dome cafe, 
doomed painter Pascin is dri 
two model-tarts or tart-mo | 
grinned with his hat on the Басу 
head. He looked more like а ү fg, А 
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A9 - A New і 
Semi- 

Automatic 

Welder 


Already an established favourite in the semi- 
automatic welding field in Europe the A9 offers 
low-cost welding on many thin plate jobs. 
Employing the short-circuiting arc principle it 
welds with high speed and maximum economy 
thin plates of steel, stainless steel, copper, 
bronze or aluminium in any position. A unique 
and easily handled lightweight welding gun 
which is compressed air driven and a special 
rectifier, the LBA 200, maintain a constant wire 
feed speed and arc voltage. Gas used is СО», 
argon or mixtures. For further details write: 
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Wi another man or his own? 
Minar : 
T hen Chronicler of the Barrios 
end PEDRO MARTÍNEZ by Oscar Lewis. 507 
тойу; pages. Random House. $8.75. 
t it“ In these days of Fidel Castro and the 
has b ‘Alliance for Progress, the Latin Ameri- 
ccount | can peasant has taken his place with the 
Ител} Mets fan as one of nature's most familiar 
» butt and least understood noblemen. Silhou- 
by su etted against a tropical sunset, there he 
» and stereotypically stands, leaning on his hoe 
and dreaming dreams of land reform 
elda Fz and “а greater gross national product 


(гор per capita. а ; i 
t Yw Genuinely getting to know him comes The equipment is compact | 
ally imi! harder, and therein lies the value of Os- „апа manoeuverable and 

that | car Lewis, 49, a University of Illinois ideal or production line 
ng bek anthropologist gifted with facile Span- Wor Hur I and 
ccept t ish, a guileless face and a pleasantly dis- industries. 


| time i arming manner. Lewis’ method is to 
1 think ‘insinuate himself into the bosom of a | EXPORT DEPARTMENT e BOX 850 GOTEBORG 8, SWEDEN 


” Peh Mexican family and stay for months, Tel.177310 e T 
ї 1 1 : elegr. ESABEXPORT e Telex 20625 
really becoming as much a household fixture Factories in 12 countries @ Represented in 58 countries 


as the tortilla griddle, as comfortable as 
and ala worn pair of huaraches. The pencil CHARME RE ШТО 
craft {Scribbles across the notebook pages; the 
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‚ when’ The result has been a series of books 
ering li that are a reproach to most novelists. 
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family living in a poor section of МЕ 
co City. It proved to be richer in in 
dent than many à historical romance, 
and more vividly squalid than many а 
sociological novel of the Chicago school. 
Whips & Sticks. Pedro Martínez, a fic- 
titious name chosen to preserve anthro- 
pological anonymity, is a more fully 
developed character than any single 
Sánchez child, more intricately related 
to his country's disheveled past and 
closer to its soil. Pedro's setting is “AZ- 
teca” (another pseudonym), an ancient 
farming village in the stony highlands 
about 60 miles south of Mexico City. 
Like most Mexican peasant children, he 
had a haphazard upbringing. His father 
died when he was three months old, aft- 
13 er which his mother, "being just a girl, 
| | she got herself a boy" and went off with 
$ 
| 
[ 
i 
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him. Pedro was raised off and on by an 
| aunt, a grandmother, а godmother, an 
L.. uncle and, finally, by his mother and 
f) her new man. He went to school oc- 
casionally, but was endlessly yanked 
out to tend the oxen, water the hog- 
plum trees, deliver the tortillas his moth- 
er made, and work as a hired hand on 
farms. He was beaten with fists, whips 
and sticks. Before he was.ten, “there 
was this older girl . . . She needed a 
man already and, well, she forced me." 

Caught up in the revolution of 1910, 
Pedro finally realized that young men 
like himself were being turned into can- 
non fodder by a variety of self-pro- 
claimed generals and reformers. He de- 
serted and went home. There he led the 
life of.a poor farmer, struggling to grow 
corn on a rented field a good two hours' 
walk from his mud-walled house. He 
took women where he found them, ran 
his home with paternalistic authoritari- 
anism. But he commanded enough local 
respect to become a political figure of 
sorts, first as a leader of his barrio, 
later as a town councilman, eventually 
as a judge. 

Beat the Children. More than most 
peasants, Pedro had the leverage to 
improve for others the lot he himself 
endured on the way to eminence. For 
more than two decades, he worked at 
doing just that. But as a judge he took 
to convivial drinking with the court- 
house gang, and to the customary mor- 
didas (“bites,” or small bribes) that are 
Mexico's traditional lubricant for the 
wheels of justice. At home he began 
flying into uncontrolled rages; he beat 
his children, until, resentfully, they be- 
gan drifting away. 

At 75, Pedro's conversations with 
Lewis become suffused with bleary dis- 
illusion: “At one time, I believed in a lot 
of things . . . Now I believe in nothing. 
The trouble is, there is no lawfulness 
here. Even the lawyers agree. The Gov- 
ernor . . told me, ‘Yes, the real law 
is money. If you have money, the law 
is yours. If you haven't any, there is 
no law, so don't you go believing in 
it^" 

Anthropologically, Martínez does for 
exican village life what The Children 
à Mexican urban slum, But 


the reader begins to suspect that either 
every run-of-the-barrio Mexican is an 
innate storyteller of eloquence and rustic 
insight—or else that Oscar Lewis is an 
interviewer and editor of resourceful- 
ness above and beyond the call of sci- 


entific duty. 


The Bawdy Scot 


THE MERRY MUSES OF CALEDONIA ‘by 
Robert Burns, edited by James Barke, 
Sydney Goodsir Smith, J. Delancey Fer- 
guson. 224 pages. Putnam. $5. 


The literary underworld abounds 
with stories about great writers who 
were also great pornographers. Mark 
Twain amused himself and friends with 
outhouse humor; so did Benjamin 

CULVER PICTURES 


Earthy for its own sake. 


Franklin. Passages of Swift are brutally 
obscene. Byron and Swinburne both 
dipped their pens in blue ink, while 
even Thackeray could line out a licker- 
ish limerick. Perhaps the most famous 
respectable smutmaster is Robert 
Burns, whose collection of bawdy Scot- 
tish verse has been circulating in more 
or less clandestine versions for more 
than. 150 years. The collection as now 
published is as close to the original 
as scholarship is likely to achieve, bar- 
ting the rediscovery of Burns’s ‘own 
notebook. 

Burns liked earthy humor for its own 
sake, and he transcribed in abundance 
the scabrous folk songs he heard from 
his countrymen, added more that he 
composed himself. But also, as The 
Merry Muses makes startlingly clear, he 
scrubbed and reworked some of these 
Materials to create some of his most 
famous poems. One such poem with a 
bawdy original is Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
in which a much earthier verb appears 
in the line: “Gin a body kiss a body/ 
Need a body cry.” Another ballad, John 
Anderson, My Jo, is known to every 
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strength of marital affection ip onm 
its source, doubtless known da 
schoolboy in all Scotland, turns e 
be a ballad where the old wif, ou Bi 
the decline of her old husband's Be 

X 


powers. 

The book also offers a fey | 
interesting in themselves, д ouis | 
rousing drinking songs, some Rater 
an belly laughs, and one or tee me 
derly erotic lyrics. Otherwise the | | D 
who is not a hard-core enthusiast 
find the collection disappointing EG, 
scholarly apparatus smothers. v 
poems. What is worse for the mu 0 
reader, Burns's Scottish dialect ци 
he usually trimmed to understand 
proportions in his published wo 


here often incomprehensible—eyen | 
dirty words. 
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Chimney-Corner Tales 


COLLECTED SHORT STORIES by Rox 
Graves. 323 pages. Doubleday. $495. 


Robert Graves has published y 
books, including scholarly works novek 
and collections of poetry. He hs w 
written scores of short stories, ant it 
first collection of them demonstra 
that Graves can do almost апу 
well—or at least, skillfully. The stor 
are largely autobiographical, and ra 
in locale from the field of Fland 
(where Graves was so badly мош! 
in World War I that he was li 
"killed in action") to the small } 
jorcan village where he has lived! 
majority of the time since. 

Christmas Truce is Graves's iti 
account of the private cease-fire 
gotiated by a battalion of the N 
Wessex Regiment with the German 
the trenches opposite them on © 
mas, 1914. It went on for two! 
and was broken up by the prat 
French on the Wessex right flank! 
opened a murderously unexpecte 
with machine guns. But then, f 
Philosopher Graves, “the French 
for New Year celebrations mor! 
Christmas." N 286-77 

Earth to Earth is about the WA 
couple who become so dedica 
the victory garden they are raising! 
they take to adding the bodies ? 
raid victims to their compos! || 
Splendid eccentrics abound. T 
the young Spanish nobleman who: 
be sewn into his clothés as 4 
tion against his sole aberration: ^ 
ency to undress while attending 4 
There is the Count of Deia, ^; 
recluse who likes to disguise 
as gypsy, drunkard, peddler Of 
—and roam through the town 
defraud the local merchants. су 

Most of his stories, claims jd 
are true: "Pure fiction is DO gj 
imaginative range.” Perhaps: jj 
these rambling, chimney-cor® g) 
scarcely matters. True or поб = 
the quality that Graves ^! 8 
mires in the Spaniards on 
sense of astonishment, cont!© 
observed. 
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Throughout the world, the real long-term 


оле isthe market. Not decrees. Not legis- 
ë Saw D individual. | In empires, king- 
b ben E | tepublics, what works best sells 
À Eros M this first by producing an 
Eu A. at now sells in 125 different 
Ios 5 Fiat’s cars got around, Fiat be- 
mS miliar with the transportation needs of 
| Nations. їй Next tothe need for trans- 
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port was the need for agricultural mechaniza- 
tion, and advances in industrial and marine 
power. That is why Fiat cars, trains, trams, 
trucks, buses, tractors, diesel-powered ship 
gas turbines, and jet aircraft operate un 
just about every flag. 8 No опе 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 13 Я 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR (NBC, 10-11 P 

Rachel Roberts plays à terrified п 

wife who cannot cope with the news t at 
her husband may soon die. Repeat. 


Thursday, May 14 
THE NURSES (CBS. 10-11 p.m.). A tele- 
vision unit invades a hospital to film a sto- 
ry about doctors and nurses and wreaks 
havoc with routine. Barbara Harris and 
Kevin McCarthy guest-star. 


Friday, May 15 
THE OREGON PRIMARY. CBS gives results 
from 11:15 p.m. to midnight, ABC contin- 
ues from 12:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and NBC 
from 10:45 toda M. , 
Saturday, May 16 
TRIPLE CROWN-THE PREAKNESS (CBS, 
5:30-6 p.m.). The 88th running of the 
Preakness, from Baltimore. 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9 p.m.-conclusion) The Left Hand of 
God, starring Humphrey Bogart and Gene 
Tierney. Color. | 


Sunday, May 17 
MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m. 
Guest: Oregon Governor Mark O. Hat- 
field. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Portrait of Pierre Laval. Repeat. 


'Tuesday, May 19 

MOMENT OF FEAR (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Thirteen years after the fact,-a conscience- 
stricken woman confesses the murder of 
her husband. Nina Foch, Dean Stockwell 
and Gary Merrill star in the first of selec- 
tions from past series. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests are Singer Harry Belafonte, 
Tenor Franco Corelli and Pianist Grant 
Johannesen. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HAMLET. Witty, virile, supremely intelli- 
gent, Richard Burton's Hamlet is a master- 
ful prince ofsanguage, though never quite 
the fallen prince оао, 

HIGH SPIRITS. А house was never haunted 
by so blithe a spirit as Tammy Grimes, 
and Bea Lillie is-the comic conjurer who 
brings her back to earth to tempt her hus- 
band and torture his second wife. 

FUNNY GIRL shines in the refracted light 
of the most brilliant new star to rise over 
Broadway in several seasons, Barbra 
Streisand. She colors every song and caps 
all her clowning with the indelible impact 
of a fiercely magnetic Stage presence. 

ANY. WEDNESDAY. Without even the help 
of her closetful of balloons, Sandy Dennis 
ascends from playmate to helpmate in 
two acts. 

DYLAN. Alec Guinness probes the Special 
hell in which Dylan Thomas found him- 
self. His performance is moody, moving, 


taut with rage and sometimes bright with 
humor. 


HELLO DOLLY! Cas 
Carol Channing dan 
topped self in front 


t as a matchmaker, 
gles her Bay, carrot- 
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STINGS 


(David Burns) who is slow off à 
Gower Champion's dancers se 
pace for the chase. 

NOBODY LOVES AN ALBATROSS, 
talking TV producer-director, R 
ton gives a sly, light touch to 
of caustic mass-media mockery, 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Elizabeth 
and Robert Redford spice an ead 
ried life with dollops of humor and d 
good looks. | 


Off Broadway | 
DUTCHMAN, by LeRoi Jones, Ip y 
York subway car, a white gir] Who; 
twitchy, neurotic bundle of Well-infory 
clichés and sterile sexual 
lures, taunts, degrades 
Negro in a Brooks Brothers shirt, bu 
before he tells her, with profane aij] 
plicit brutality, how much Negros i 
whites. Though his one-acter Tepeais 
pattern of Albee’s The Zoo Story D 
captures the contemporary mood of т 
lence with raw and nerve-tingling fury 
THE BLOOD KNOT. Two half broth, 
joined in kinship, disjunctively ору) 
color—prey on each other's мек 
stay together in а commu y 
spirit that is full of laughter, envy, g 
intent and deep fears. 
THE TROJAN WOMEN, acted in the ro 
and with a classic chorus, is a power 
tormenting image of humans bearing} 
unbearable. 


ta 


ay 


RECORDS 


Orchestral Music 


MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (Le 
Bernstein conducting the New York B 
harmonic; Columbia, 2 LPs). Bers 
again shows his affinity for Mahler in! 
strong, youthful performance of the | 
огатіс fivez-movement work somet 
called "The Giant." There are none of 
songs that Mahler put in some of his! 
er symphonies, but the instruments # 
as he used them, have eloquence to $ 
Bernstein handles the long, playful s 
with easy humor, changes moods і1* 
ning flashes, and tears at the vitals ? 
dramatic sections. A milestone !'' 
Mahler revival. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS; SYMPHONY № Sh 
(Sir John Barbirolli conducting the Pest 
Orchestra; Everyman). Sir John, ™ out 
of both the Houston Symphony а brig 
Hallé of Manchester, gives a 210/1, аге | 
formance of the too-little-heard i 
sionistic symphony called “The Lor Lust 
Here are pomp and pageantry о pow 
airs, the chimes of Big Ben, and af that 
nous lento movement that the cone mun 
called “Bloomsbury Square on à M г 
ber afternoon." The music also ev” | asiy 
era; it was completed in 1914. age Mu 

HINDEMITH: SYMPHONIC МЕТАМОК Mior 
ON THEMES BY CARL MARIA VON | 
(Wilhelm Furtwängler conduct y llb 
Perlig Philharmonic; Deutsche n tion: 
phon). Choreographer George Рі 
composed his Metamorphoses {0 i ; Mm 
SIC: beetlelike creatures eventu? "у 
into birds. Furtwängler, an eai his | 
pion of Hindemith, calls upon “p 
powerful magic to translate the Wf. 


into various musical modes, 119^ 4 
tling nervous buzzings to biting y 
the other side, Furtwängler СОЛ, 
a more peacéful succession © 
vof 
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en This goop contains Lustre-Phos*— the 

g the Ё best dentifrice base made today. With- 

hn, W out exception, Lustre-Phos is whiter, 

ny i brighter, smoother, more uniform. So 

0) її ате toothpastes made with it. 

ne КЩ Lustre-Phos has ‘controlled cleaning 

E A TAS : rigidly controlled abrasiveness 

3 cont rae Blves maximum cleaning with mini- 

Sh i à um risk of tooth damage. Booster ab- 

0 ё\0” TaSlves are never needed in formulations 
ar using Lustre-Phos. 

A fe NV 

VON Tonsanto makes Lustre-Phos syntheti- 


juctiNé ; Cally. It has 


none of the pro dm 
i tions found 1 ML vana 


n natural products. Lustre- 


This white goop might well revolutionize the toothpaste industry 


Phos is always pure, uniform, stable. 
Always flows easily. Never cakes, never 
clogs equipment. Age and extreme tem- 
peratures won't affect its viscosity. 
And Lustre-Phos is compatible with all 
commonly used toothpaste ingredients— 
including most therapeutic reagents. 
Lustre-Phos even costs less than such 
commonly used bases as pyro- and in- 
soluble meta-phosphates. 

If your business is toothpaste, Lustre- 
Phos may sound too good to be true. We 
invite you to prove it to yourself. Con- 
tact your local Monsanto Sales Repre- 
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{ 
sentative for a free laboratory sample, 
toothpaste made with Lustre-Phos. | 
write on your business letterhead: Mc 
santo Company, St. Louis, Missot 
63166, U.S.A. | 


Test the Lustre-Phos sample. Comp: 
it with your present paste. Brush wi 
it. See how beautifully Lustre-PE 
polishes teeth. See for yourself hı 
Lustre-Phos makes your present der. 
frice base a thing of the past. Monsar 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A’ 


i 


t 
*Trademark of Monsanto: patent application has been filed, 
on materials Sold under this trademark. Н 
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It's an unbeatable combination that 
assures better and more enjoyable 
photography. Long years of research 
and development have prepared the 
Petri 7S to serve you with the quality, 
dependability and durability you de- 
mand — and deserve. A precision ex- 
posure system fully coupled with the 
Petri invented circle-eye lens gives 
proper exposure every time. You just 
sight and shoot! Then a super-fast 
color-corrected lens does the rest. 
With one flick of the thumb on the 
newly-designed film advance . lever. 
.you advance one frame of film and 
cock the shutter at the same time. 
You're ready to shoot again! 


PETRI CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 
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phoses, also уеп n the 1940s, by the 
- -old Richard Strauss. 
M o DIVERTIMENTO NO. 2 (George 
Szell conducting a chamber group Hom 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Epic). Mozar 
composed this divertimento (for flute, 
oboe, bassoon, four horns and strings) 
after two operas and 26 symphonies, but 
he still had something to Say; he was 16. 
Szell makes the 200-year-old party music 
sound as bright and young as yesterday, 
and he insists that the dancing be both 
festive and mannerly. : 
PROKOFIEV: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting the Boston Sympho- 
ny; RCA Victor). Only a conductor with 
the sophistication and logic of Leinsdorf 


can keep rein on the tugging emotional 


and intellectual strands of Prokofiev's 
greatest symphony. The first and third 


movements are deeply felt, but never be- 


trayed by theatrical effects; the second and 


fourth aresli and lyrical in turn, but 
edged SEM ln А ене егар, 


CINEMA 


THE ORGANIZER. Playing a sad, scraggly 
revolutionary who leads an unsuccessful 
strike of textile workers, Marcello Mastroi- 
anni sews up his status as the international 
cinema’s most versatile leading man. 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Houris and 
hired assassins play it mostly for laughs 
when Sean Connery arrives in Istanbul 
as Тап Fleming’s Bond bombshell, Secret 
Agent 007. 

THE NIGHT WATCH. Five men plan an un- 
derground escape from a Paris prison—a 
commonplace theme developed with un- 
common skill in this taut French thriller. 

BECKET. A superior film spectacle based 
on Jean Anouilh’g pungent drama has a 
prodigally talented cast headed by Richard 
Burton as England’s 12th century religious 
martyr and Peter O’Toole as Henry II. 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT. Teen- 
Agers Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth 
racket about Manhattan as a pair of 
metro-gnomes in hilarious pursuit of Peter 
Sellers, a playboy pianist with a yen for 
footloose matrons. 

THE SERVANT. Hell-fire gleams through 
the tea-party facade of Dirk Bogarde, the 
conniving “gentleman’s gentleman” who 
serves up Director Joseph Losey’s message 
about class distinction in Britain with a 
dash. of:bitters. 

YESTERDAYS Ai ANDATOMORROW: In 
three yeasty folk tales directed by Vittorio 
De Sica, Sophia Loren is a whole Italian 
street scene rolled into one woman. Mar- 
cello Mastroianni-is head of the block. 

THE SILENCE. А“ tortured lesbian 
(Ingrid Thulin) and her nymphomaniac 
sister (Gunnel Lindblom) dominate Ing- 
mar Bergman’s bold, beautifully acted 
drama—though a child and an old man 
furnish scraps of evidence that the human 
condition may not be hopeless. 

TOM JONES. “Best” Director Tony Rich- 
ardson’s wonderfully wicked assault on 
Fielding Pn senny classic proves that 

e wages of sin add up to a 
1963 Oscars—four in all. зовоо 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
way. Looking back 30 us later at Paris 
and bimself on the threshold of fame 
Hemingway re-explored—and perhaps ге- 
invented—his friendships with established 
writers. (Pound, Stein, Ford, Joyce), par- 
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ticularly his ambiguous relation 6 
ready successful young Scott FR 

PEDRO MARTÍNEZ, by Oscar Le 
thropologist Lewis follows his 
tape-recorded pastiche, The Chita 


the. 
a T 
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Я Fr 
Sanchez, with the story of an ој Ме! Сһеег 
peasant whose passion and nati a 
quence was spent on aborted @ Sir: 


COLLECTED SHORT STORIES, by 
Graves. These skillful tales show Ding 
if further proof is needed, that Ro, reader 
Graves can write anything well, y К 
the stories are set In Spain and fen Philad 
lively eccentrics Whose escapade, a 
astonishing En Br den &Sir C 

SELECTED POEMS MAN w 
edited by Hennig Cohen. The р | 
US. novelists was not an outstanding B eat | 
but there are enough good poems in gsolidit 
chronological sampling, such as (ep when 
lines of Billy Budd, to make it more j minde 
just a literary curiosity. * qualiti 

IN HIS OWN WRITE, by John Lennon Tk 
oldest Beatle (he’s the arty оле) , New Y 
plains his startling collection of pisi: ] 
Joycean jabberwocky: “As far as I'ma tion is 
ceived this correction of shorty wri į transp 
the most wonderfoul larf I’ve ever rea talent 
His readers shrudlu too. ` sever 

THE SPIRE, by William Golding mgg ind t 
medieval parable a saintly, obsessos tribute 
orders a huge stone spire to be built ay 

: : “better 
his fragile cathedral, only to realize ali Jess ta 
that his monument was not to God's g 
but his own. 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE, by Shirley & Repub 
Grau. Though miscegenation is the the: Washi 
of this deceptively artless novel, it hast. 
pejorative connotations for a large 08517: 
ana clan until the heroine’s racist husta h 
makes a violent entry into politics. E: A 

EPISODE—REPORT ON THE ACCIDENT "Good 
SIDE MY SKULL, by Eric Hodgins. The “holida: 
thor of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dt“ Relief. 
House tells what it was like to гага, a 
his life after a major “cerebrovas/HOLC 
accident” (in layman's terms, а stall th: 
left him severely paralyzed four yeJohnsc 
ago. Hodgins wrote this book with 2% а 
point pens (he can no longer use ai 


writer) but it has Mr. Blandings old Wauw, 


(рг 
and hopeless land-reform politics Pris E 
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Best Sellers ап o 

have | 

FICTION Ameri 

1. The Spy Who Came in from the C" large. 

~ De Carré (1 last week) clothin 

2. The Group, McCarthy (2) Mo. 10 

3. Convention, Knebel and Bailey 0) MM | 

4. The Night in Lisbon, Remarque ( This i 

5. The Deputy, Hochhuth (4) Ec 

6. The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever Q  лаоу 
7. The Martyred, Kim (7) i) с 

8. Von Ryan's Express, Westheimer © Sir: y 

9. The Venetian Affair, MacInnes W Vering 

10. The Night of the Generdls, Kirst tenora 

: И ; Bottin 

Matt 

NONFICTION dex 

1. Four Days, U.P.I. and America! getting 

Heritage (1) a 
4 am in the Life of President Ёё" Wichit 
ishop (2) is; 

3. Diplomat Among Warriors, ми? m | 

4. The Naked Society, Packard А) E 

5. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy the ES 

6. My Years with General Mofo! е p, 

Sloan (6) g MdL 

7. The Green Felt Jungle, Reid 2 Politic 
Demaris (7) пй c 

8. When the Cheering Stopped: 5) San F 
9. The Great Treasury Raid; Steng, HS 

10. Ј.Е.К.: The"Man and the Myth,“ "ME. 
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s devoted to him 


Sir: ; 
Чр well have been entitled 


З ^ The five pages 1 1 
Y Ri * ny as exhaustive (both in соха 
Mi the subject and in effect upon 


OW ay ering 


"sd inati book. 
at Roh, reader's imagination) as a 


STUART J. MAHLIN 


‚ Mo : 
d fea Philadelphia к 
des m Sir: i arries or glittery sophistica- 
" B E dino: become this tall Texan who 
| ШАЛ talks like a folksy fellow from the county 
finest who made good in the city. He is deine a 
iding py great job, and that sound earthiness gr 
ms ing solidity gave all of us ee Lees 
S the when we were badly shaken. Г e his inr 
More Rminded might recollect simular Spe 
t Gualities in Abraham Le ЕЕЕ 
I 
pe k Cit =” 
опе) a New York City 
Of py Sir: Bustle is not accomplishment. Mee 
5 l'mm tion is not progress. With modern means o 
у Willy transportation, a President needs no great 
Ver ready’ talent to cover great distances and make 
'severMl stops in depressed areas. А whirl- 
wind tour of depressed communities con- 
Sse cs tributes little to an understanding or solu- 
; ӨШ tion of their problems. Mr. Johnson would 
Бао better perform the duties of his office by 
ан less talk and more study and reflection. 
JOUS gir WILLIAM B. PENDERGAST 
È Director of Research 
hirley At Republican National Committee 
the th: Washington, D.C. 
, it hast | 
гре ов 51: You stated flatly that “по man in the 
ist husta White House has ever moved faster" than 
A Johnson. In the hectic beginning days of 
CIDENT „the New Deal, F.D.R. announced the 
i „Good Neighbor Policy, called the bank 
s. The holiday, passed the Federal Emergency 
His Б Relief Act, took the U.S. off the gold-stand- 
to ebard, and started the CCC, AAA, TVA. 
ргоуа HOLC, FDIC, FCA, NRA and WPA. And 
а sall that in 100 days, not five months. 
four yéJohnson IS a whirlwind, but Roosevelt 
with was a cyclone. 
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188, olds Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Sir: It is difficult t 

. ў о tell whether our 
President is a Statesman, a skillful politi- 
стап or a clown. No great Statesman. could 


have said: "The A 
„Said: one good | 
America is that our 5 fang шэш. 
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lot as ever known. 
Vhis is the Spirit of mediocrity. == 
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and of political maneu- 
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that 1 € obvious to ever 
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nt Ke | Tante rois RONALD E. Bowra 
HY Sir i 
Mut? Presiden 
М Tolstoy's pe t Johnson must have read 
(6) Ear pulled b 04. Реасе: "To have one's 
y he prema ше Emperor was considered 
jors, the French «09, and mark of favor at 
я Bj e w Beagles aren't French 
| an Onaparte, but if there is 


"Political siponi 

ESI significance, remember Waterloo! 
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LETTERS 


G.O.P. Hopefuls 
Governor Scranton [May 1] offers 


Sir: : l 
America the Eisenhower philosophy of 
moderate Republicanism and common 
sense. Many Republicans see him as a 


compromise candidate, even though he has 
discouraged campaigning on his behalf. It 
is my hope that the G.O.P. will realize his 
potential and nominate him as a clear-cut 
opposite to L.B.J. without the radical un- 
dertones of some G.O.P. hopefuls. 

BILL Cox 


Owensboro, Ky. 


Sir: Your timely excerpts from Governor 
Scranton's speech will help citizens to 
know the philosophy of this Republican. 
It makes no sense to me to transfer ap- 
propriations and authority from the Fed- 
eral Government to the states. This, in es- 
sence, means that each state government 
would have more control over its citizens. 
In the final analysis, we would still be sub- 
ject to more control by “government” 
which, moreover, would be closer than 
Washington. One form of authority would 
have passed away only to be replaced by 
another, more immediate authority. 
RICHARD E. HALE 


Omaha 


Sir: Your recognition of Senator Gold- 
water’s strength [May 8] is gratifying, 
despite its tardiness and restrained enthu- 
siasm. You should try exploring the sig- 
nificance of the rising voice of sound, re- 
sponsible, conservative ideology, because 
you are going to be living with it. 
JAMES B. TUDHOPE 

Chicago 


Sir: If the Goldwater forces realize "that 
Barry could still blurt out some remark 


“that would-hurt his cause” in securing the 


Republican presidential nomination, how 
could he be trusted as President of the 
U.S. not to blurt out remarks that would 
hurt the cause of his country? 

PAUL MonsEY 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Gentlemen Terrorists 


Sir: Recently, in another city, it was my 
misfortune to hear the recruiting tape of 
the Ku Klux Klan [May 1]. I had not, till 
then, really realized the fantastic lengths 
to which these people are willing to go to 
keep the Negro in terror. 
CHRISTOPHER TODD 

Seattle 


Si: I am a Lumbee Indian, and my 
anger rises at the very thought of the 
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K.K.K. So now the K.K.K. is turning over 
a new leaf and turning minority hatred 
into kindness? All I can say is that I fear 
it is too late; too many remember past. 
treatment by the K.K.K. 

BETTY OXENDINE MANGUM 
Otsego, Mich. 


Help! 


Sir: After a satisfying lunch at the Stork 
Club, I was set upon and mugged. No one 
came to my assistance—no one except 
TiME, which thoughtfully supplied the 
number to call: CAnal 7-2000 [May 8]. I 
found there was no CAnal 7, but learned 
when one dials this number the response 15 
Acme Fast Freight: BArclay 7-2000. 
2 Т. Н. Tracy 


New York City 


> Next time try CAnal 6-2000 for New 
York’s fast cops —ED. 


Bishop Kennedy 


Sir: TIME's cover story on Bishop Gerald 

Kennedy [May 8] was a very fair presen- 

tation of "the people called Methodists" 

and their way of life in the 20th century. 
CLARENCE F. AVEY 

The First Methodist Church 

Westfield, Mass. 


Sir: As a member of the Albion College 
Choir, which sang for the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference on April 29, I had the 
privilege of hearing Bishop Kennedy speak 
for a few minutes in favor of the new 
Methodist hymnal. His was a speech that 
sparked the entire morning's proceedings; 
he is an intelligent, progressive man. 
CATHY FORD 
Albion College 
Albion, Mich. 


Sir: Your account of the Methodist 
Church and profile of one of our illustri- 
ous leaders, Bishop Kennedy, was emi- 
nently accurate. The obligation upon the 
churches to be relevant to the age. is 
rightly emphasized; but that does not mean 
descending to the secular plane—"soften- 
ing" its teachings to win acceptance. 

It does mean that the individual Chris- 
tian should endeavor to evince the power 
of Christ within himself in making this 
world a better place for all of our Father's 
children. The efforts of a Christian are 
most effective when conjoined with those 
of like-minded believers through the in- 
strumentality of his own church. 

PHILIP S. VANHOOK 
Frederick, Md. 


Sir: After reading your story on Bishop 
Kennedy, Гуе become convinced that in 
the leadership of the Methodist Church 
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Chivalry in Pennsylvania 


i a ]vania Su- 
ir: ou said that Pennsy 
Sh tum Justice Michael Musmanno 
ungallantly declared Ше? i p OPPO, 
i а а р [ 
FORTE wa absolutely incor- 


nt is categorically a S с 

ees ] never said that Miss Conen 

Blatt was ignorant. I also categorically 
a 


a thing. 
‚ that I ungallantly declared any 
qu proud to say that I have always been 


17 т 
chivalrous, and am happy to emphasize 1 
will always be respectfu 


| and chivalrous, 
the ladies. 
E MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


Justice 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Scholars & Teachers 
Sir: The case of Woodrow Wilson 


Sayrg's status at Tufts University [April 
24] interests me for a number of reasons. 
‘J have been a college president and later 
a college professor. Along the way I have 
written several books—none of them 
“scholarly.” i 

What makes a man a scholar—his abil- 
ity to turn out monographs liberally be- 
sprinkled with footnotes, or his ability to 
inspire in his students his own curiosity 
and love of learning? 

Two facts are worth considering: it was 
students who carried banners for Sayre; 
Sayre's book on his adventures on Ev- 
erest, published in March, is already in 
its third printing. 

Chapter 15 of that book, “Why Men 
Climb,” contains more philosophical anal- 
ysis than many pounds of run-of-the-mill 
theses. Here, if you please, is genuine 
scholarly research. 

ALBERT BRITT 
Nonquitt, Mass. 


> Professor Britt, 
history at Scripps 
Calif., and from 
Knox College 


Sir: I received damned ood i i 
from professors who couldst raat 
monographs by the ton. Their production 
‘Consisted of inspiring students to think. 
роц trade my experiences in their 
assrooms for a thousand monographs. 
Dick HARLEY 
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Sir; The plan to spend $1,500,000 to 
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Death & Dismemberment Covered 


*Record Setter Mock" [April 24], 
» at even Lloyd's of London re- 
jerwrite the trip. This is not 

e . Through Lloyd's correspondents 
se eae Menner k Co., Inc., in Chicago, 
Lloyd's issued a $100,000 accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance policy cov- 
ering Mrs. Mock during her record-break- 
i ip around the world. 
ра. D.A.T. RICHINGS 
Leo В. Меппег & Co., Inc. 


Chicago 


Sir: 
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fused to unc 


Pirouettes & Kicks 

ir: Your article on the New York State 
etr and the ballet [May 1] was a 
well-written, well-constructed, very color- 
ful and spellbinding piece of work. The 


pic ure e beau iful. 
tures wer auti 
WILLIAM COLSHER 


For further information 
apply to our Distribution Companies 
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Siemens Afghanistan Ltd. 
Djade Maiwand 67—68 
Kabul 


Siemens Resident Engineer 
91, Sparks Street 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: I am outraged at your article liken- 
ing Balanchine's ballet to a jewel and 
comparing it to the Russian Ballet or the 


Royal Ballet. Balanchine's product is nei- Rangoon 

ther beautiful nor profound. lt certainly 

: С : Jebsen & Co. 

is pathetic that a theatrical product that 12, Pedder Sireet 
is morbid and depressing should open our Hong Kong 


cultural center and almost monopolize it 
as far as ballet is concerned. 
PATRICE McCoy 


Siemens Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
of India Ltd. 
81/83, Veer Nariman Road 


Artistic Director Bombay-1 
The Classical Ballet Foundation Ойто тс Осие 
Burbank, Calif. Kebon Sirih 4 
Djakarta 


Sir: We would like to correct the im- 
pression that the City Center of Music 
and Drama has become an “abandoned 
old mosque." The City Center is now in 
the midst of its annual light-opera season, 
and is the permanent home of the New 
York City Opera. 
ou Mrs. EDMUNDO LASSALLE 

А Member, Board of Directors 
City Center of Music and Drama, Inc. 
New York City 
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Gharabally Street 


Sir: Your critic's enthusiasm about the 
acoustics at the new State Theater com- 
pared with those in Philharmonic Hall 
underscores the subjective nature of lis- 
tening and the absurdity of the whole re- 
cent furor about acoustics. For all his 


esthetic sensitivity, he apparently did not Kuwait 

note that, as opposed to Philharmonic Ets. F.A. Kettaneh S.A. 
Hall, the State Theater uses amplified Rue du Port 

sound, and that the metal grille ceiling Боп 


Joachim Scheye 
Al-Hussein Street 
Beyrouth 


Siemens Pakistan Engineering Co. Ltd. 
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Karachi 


Machinery and Engineering Supplies Inc. 
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Makati, Rizal 

Manila 
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Syrian Import Export & Distribution Co., S.A.S. | 
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B. Grimm & Co. 

63, Nakorn Sawan Road 
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Groupement d'Achats Mines ini 
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Saigon 


conceals a whole battery of speakers. 
JAMES CORBIN 


New York City 


> Acoustician Corbin failed to note that 
the Speakers, most of which are located in 
the proscenium rather than in the ceiling, 
are used for musical comedy, not for op- 
era and ballet performances.—ED. 


Sense of Value 


move a bombed-out church from London 
to the U.S. for the Churchill memorial 
[May 1] is shocking! Such extravagance 
serves only to confirm already widespread 
belief about the Irresponsible use of mon- 
ey by Americans. 3 


HUGH HARRIS 


Oxford, England 


> The church was donated to Westmin- 
ster College in Fulton, Mo., by the Angli- 
can Diocese of London. The cost of dis- 
mantling and moving the Christopher , 
Wren-designed church will be raised Буса 


fund drive in the U,S.—Ep. _ 
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A Letter from the PUITS 


EW assignments are more frus- 

trating and less rewarding for 
U.S. journalists than reporting from 
the Soviet Union. Because of restric- 
tions that are applied and implied, a 
man on the spot there can contribute 
less, perhaps, than he can from any 
other major capital where U.S. cor- 
respondents are at work. In the years 
since World War II, Time has tus- 
sled with this problem in many ways 
and has been out of Moscow more 
than it has been in. When Stalin's 
iron-handed censorship tightened and 
our own reports were reduced to a 
useless trickle, we closed our Mos- 
cow bureau (1948). Then, as censor- 
ship began to ease under Khrushchev, 
we applied to reopen our office 
(1956) but were repeatedly turned 
down. The Soviets changed their 
minds and readmitted us (1958) but 
expelled one of our correspondents 
(1962) because they did not like his 
reporting on the Cuban missile crisis. 

Two months ago, the Russians be- 
gan a new chapter in their history 
with Time. Correspondent Israel 
Shenker, our Moscow bureau chief 
since March 1963, was summoned to 
the Foreign Ministry in Moscow and 
read-a formal’statement charging that 
our cover story on Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev and the state of the 
Russian economy (Feb. 21) was 
“slanderous.” Unless we changed our 
approach, he was informed, our office 
would be closed. In a reply to the 
Foreign Ministry we said, in effect, 
that we intended to continue report- 
ing the Soviet Union as we saw it. 
Last week Shenker was called to the 
Foreign Ministry again and heard 
TiME denounced in language almost 
identical to the earlier charge, this 
time about the cover story on Lenin 
and the split in the Communist bloc 
(April 24). Shenker was ordered “to 
leave the borders of the Soviet Un- 
lon," and our Moscow office was 
summarily closed. 
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Soviet officials have never been 
able to understand or accept or even 
get accustomed to our kind of report- 
ing. They especially like coverage by 
reporters who use that frustrating 
and unrewarding technique of send- 
ing out just enough to stay in. What 
they read in their translations of TIME 
stories did not fit that pattern. Our 
-stories on the Soviet Union come 
from a wide array of sources avail- 
able to our writers and editors in 
New York and to our correspondents 
elsewhere around the world. Impor- 
tant among these is our Russian Desk 
in New York, staffed by specialists 
who work constantly at translating, 
studying and analyzing newspapers, 
magazines and a great deal of oth- 
er information. From these many 
sources, plus press association coy- 
erage of day-to-day events, we will 
continue to report frankly and deep- 
ly on the Soviets despite last week’s 
reading-out of our correspondent. 


ORE on the positive side is a 

statement that will be read to a 
Time staffer this week. The Albert 
Lasker Medical Journalism Awards 
Committee is presenting one of its 
annual $2,500 awards to Medicine 
Writer Gilbert Cant for the cover 
story on surgery (May 3, 1963). It 
is the second Lasker award he has 
won; the other was for the virology 
cover story (Nov. 17, 1961). The 
committee cited the surgery story and 
the accompanying twelve pages of 
color pictures for “graphically por- 
traying the skill of the modern surgi- 
cal team . . . assessing and putting 
into perspective a range of lifesaving 
procedures so radical in concept that 
they were almost unimaginable a few 
years ago . . . combining dramatic 
color photography and art with ex- 
cellence in writing on a subject of 
major importance." The result, said 
the committee, was *a notable con- 
tribution to medical journalism.” 


U.S. Busines 


The comfort and value of Hilton hos- 
pitality is only a telephone call away. 
When you've planned your United 
States vacation, simply call your near- 
est Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservation 
Office. You can then reserve rooms 
in a Hilton Hotel or Inn in any of the 
twenty-seven cities throughout the 
United States. 


Foothills of the Rockies, near Denver, Colorado 


You've probably experienced or 
heard about Hilton comfort and hos- 
pitality. But you may not know how 
reasonably priced it all is, and what 
wonderful value for. your money you 
receive. 

And here's what you get for your 
money: a comfortable air-conditioned 
room. Courteous, helpful service from 
Hilton personnel, many of whom 
speak your language and a half-dozen 
others. And helpful little touches like 

changing your Francs, Guilders, Marks 
or Pounds into Dollars. 
Food? Ah, how Hilton hospitality 


excels itself. You can enjoy anything 
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ae 
froma КОСУ -priced snack in a Cof- 
fee Shop to a gourmet meal in a fine 
restaurant in any Hilton Hotel or Inn. 

Children? We love them. And to 
prove it, there's-no charge for chil- 
dren who share your room with you. 
So visit the U.S.A.—the Hilton way, 
and bring the family along. Does your 
itinerary include New York and the 
1964 World's Fair? Select from among 
one of five fine Hilton Hotels in New 
York City. Chicago in the heart of 
America's great Midwest? Stay at the 
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Bourbon Street. Now Orleans. L 
д 8 p Peri ity 
For reservations in any of the Hit forme 


famous Palmer House, or thé elegant 
Conrad Hilton. In Denver, the lovely 
mile-high city in the foothills of the 


Hotels and Inns in twenty-seven i: Chair 
throughout the United States seey: dent 

Travel Agent, Airline, Steam Jema 
Company or any Hilton Hotel Re¥ while 


Rockies, you’ll enjoy the fine Denver 
Hiltom. And if you decide to explore 
old French New Orleans, stay at the 
Hilton Inn, and enjoy Hilton hospitality 
in the Southern style. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


When Patriotism 

& Politics Coincide , 
Lyndon Johnson had something for 
everybody—rich and poor, old and 
young, male and female, union leader 
and businessman, American and for- 
eigner, Northerner and Southerner, stu- 
: dent and sharecropper, cow milker and 

dog lover. i 
Republicans might suspect him of 
demagoguing around, but they couldn't 
Tl — really lay a finger on him. After all, he 
А sought only for America what Ameri- 
m cans seek for themselves—a strong na- 
|f tion and the good things of life. He 
zm knows what it is Чо be poor and he 
hates poverty. He also knows what it is 
ans, Lois to be wealthy, so he strives for pros- 
ihe нїп Perity. “I can't remember a time,” says 
| > former Republican National Committee 
even tlt Chairman Leonard Hall, “when a Presi- 
ag see yo dent had prosperity and poverty going 
teams or him at the same time." But is it 
demagoguery to pick up a few votes 
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ote! Rež while plugging for progress? And=can 


581-456 Lyndon help it if his patriotic purpose 
E pg Just happens to coincide with his politi- 
„Cal plans? 
y 28-403 A Bow to the Family. Again, the 
week was cyclonic. First, he set out to 
a redeem himself in the eyes of dog fan- 
-TONM ciers, gently lifting one of his beagles 
by the ears and explaining to newsmen 
j) | ER it didn't hurt at all. Next, he went 
fol after the duffers’ vote, replying to a 
Ieporter who asked-him what his golf 
` handicap was: “I don’t have any handi- 
Cap—I'm all handicap." 


In blurred s i 
b succession, he ent j 
65 union leaders / pe 


gus IS at a White House din- 
| TH Boc ceed international Жы S 
Тех. ч Oreign students (“The variety of 
ohio in man experience cannot be contained 
Colo: А а single law ога single system ог а 
Mich. Single belief”), urged Americans to back 
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vited reporters to bring along the wife 
and kiddies. More than 1,000 turned up. 
The Marine Band played Merrily We 
Roll Along, Jingle Bells and America. 
The children drank the punch, crum- 
bled the cookies, meditatively tore up 
tufts of the White House lawn and, with 
a certain amount of nudging from their 
mothers, laughed politely when Lyndon 
told them: *I want to prove to you that 
your fathers are really on the job— 
sometimes." 

The President really-said very little at 
the press conference, but such is his skill 
that he earned no fewer than five head- 
lines on Page One of the next morning's 
New York Times. After the conference, 
he mingled with the mob, gulped down 
four cups of punch and perspired as 
though he enjoyed it. 

The Pageant. But all this was only a 
beginning. In the middle of the week, he 
went on a whirlwind 2,500-mile, two- 
day, six-state anti-poverty pilgrimage 
through the Appalachian region. It was 
a frenzied pageant. Some of the scenes: 

Ce CUMBERLAND, MD:: Lyndon and 
Daughter Lynda Bird, 20, headed for 
the office of the Maryland Department 
of Employment Security to visit with 
people who were lined up looking for 
work. There, Johnson spotted Joe Click, 


THE PRESIDENT AT OHIO UNIVERSITY 


49, a one-legged coal miner who has 
been unemployed for 13 months, rushed 
over to him and said: *We're here be- 
cause we саге.” 

e ATHENS; OHIO: To 8,000 Ohio Univer- 
sity students massed beneath huge elm 
trees on the campus, the President gave 
a near-perfect summation of his credo: 
“I know that we live in an age when it 
is considered correct to play it cool, 
when it is right to be reserved, when it 
is not good form to show great faith. 
But I believe with Emerson that no 
great work is ever achieved without 
enthusiasm." 

e KNOXVILLE, TENN.: Touring the city's 
slums, Johnson selected a seedy apart- 
ment building at random and went to 
chat with a weary woman with a babe- 
in-arms and torn sneakers. He emerged 
looking grim. At Knoxville’s Coliseum, 
he tore into political critics of his pov- 
erty crusade. “Those who oppose us are 
determined. They have already, last 
week on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, called this war on poverty 
a cruel hoax. I first heard that phrase 
in the 1936 campaign when they called 
social security a cruel hoax." 

€ ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.: The President 
visited the shabby home of Sharecrop- 
per William Marlow, 39, his wife, his 
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mother, and seven children. To prepare 
for Johnson, they had scrubbed their 
place for three days. At the request of 
the White House, an acre of oats was 
prematurely harvested to provide a 
landing pad for the Johnson party's heli- 
copters. After Lyndon learned that 
Marlow, a Navy veteran with a back 
ailment, subsists on $1,500 a year, the 
President recalled his own Texas boy- 
hood and how his fingers got sore from 
milking cows. He asked Mrs. Marlow 
if her children get enough to eat. She 
said: "They get about everything they 
need, but clothes is hard." Johnson 
asked Marlow about his back. “What 
you got? A disk?" Said Marlow: “Yes, 
but these boys do pretty well. They 
pretty well keep up the place now.” 

ө ATLANTA, GA.: It was 11 p.m. when 
the President arrived, and he had been 
going hard for 15 hours. But he was re- 
freshed by a cheering crowd of 5,000 
at the airport. He shouted: “I haven't 
got time to talk, but I’ve got the 
strength. I get my strength from your 
faces.” Next morning at a hotel break- 
fast with state legislators and members 


he put away a generous helping of grits 
and sausage, delivered a tough, plain- 
talking speech for civil rights: “Because 
the Constitution requires it, because jus- 
tice demands it, we must protect the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens, 
regardless of race, religion or the color 
of their skin.” Surprisingly, the audi- 
ence applauded: some even cheered. 
Cried Lyndon: “I love the people of 
Georgia.” Hundreds of thousands lined 
the streets to see the President’s motor- 
cade pass by, and he stopped no fewer 
than eight times to talk to them through 
a brand-new bullhorn. Later, it was 
back to Washington. х 
But Lyndon was far from through: 
Next morning he flew into New York, 
where he appeared—always talking— 
at the 50th birthday party of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, at the dedication of the Venezuelan 
Pavilion at the New York World's Fair, 
at a hurriedly scheduled news confer- 
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ic City. 
ais i was ruddy from the sun and 
his voice was quite hoarse. Yet Улеп а 
reporter asked if he planned to keep up 
his brutal travel schedule, Johnson re- 
plied: “We believe in giving the people 
a chance to see US and to hear us, and 
agree with us and disagree with us, to 
criticize us, to approve US. We have 
been in 13 states in the last 13 days. We 
may not cover that many states in the 
next 13—but we аге not going into 


seclusion.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
At Xast;:A Vote. 


Only five Senators Were in the cham- 
ber when a well-dressed, goateed Ne- 
gro jumped up in the gallery and shout- 
ed: “How can you say you are pro- 
tecting the black man if only five are 
here? I thought-this was America, the 
land of the free. This involves 20 mil- 
lion people.” Guards moved in, took the 
man off for mental tests. 

Had the Senate’s critic showed up 
just two days later, he might have been 
happier. Now the chamber was jammed 
with huddling, whispering Senators. 
What was up? Unbelievably, a vote. 
Having consumed 32 days and some 
3,000,000 words on the civil rights bill 
without getting anywhere, the Senate 
was about to vote for the first time 
on amendments. 

Double Defeat. Four had been of- 
fered, dealing with jury trials in crimi- 
nal-contempt-of-court cases. The first 
to be considered came from Kentucky 
Republican Thruston Morton. It re- 
quired that juries be empaneled for all 
criminal contempt suits arising under 
the bill. Ordinarily on the side of the 
angels in civil rights matters, Morton 
now found himself being privately ac- 
cused by some civil rights advocates of 


of the Georgia congressional delegation, ішу yin ow the folks back home 
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Trying to unscrew the inscrutable.” 
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which meant defeat. To nail it | 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfigjg X 
a reconsideration. On that voe 


amendment lost again. Later tha 


the Señate debated and defea 
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's plan t „Оһ gy 
man Cooper's plan to require jurie. 
cept in cases where local ang en 


ficials are defendants. That left 

more jury amendments. One, Spons 
jointly by Mansfield and Керр 
Leader Everett Dirksen, would Г 
jury trials to violations that carried i 
alties of more than 30 days in ial x 
$300 fines. The other, offered py Ge 
gia Democrat Herman Тайпа. 
would require juries in all crimina} с 
tempt suits, whatever law they viola 
Votes on both were postponed to E 
week. The Senate resumed talking à 

A Bit of Purifying. Almost di 
Dirksen was huddling with key Rep 
licans and liberal Democrats, Atty, 
General Robert Kennedy and Jy 
Department lawyers. Explained р 
“Im trying to unscrew the inscmphp: 
That meant reaching some wj 
agreement on some 70 amentney 
that the Republicans want passed: 
return for help in shutting off a thi 
ened Southern gabfest. 

Most of the amendments were tt! 
nical—Massachusetts Republican l: 
erett Saltonstall called them “puri 
ing.” But a few, like  Dirksen's lo: 
awaited changes to the bills pub 
accommodations section, were of g 
substantive importance. Dirksen’s } 
would bar the Attorney General ft 
originating suits and seeking court 
junctions against businessmen М0 
sist serving Negroes. Kennedy об? 
argued that unless the Govern 
could initiate suits where discri 
tion was a way of life, the accomm 
tions law would lose most of its D. 
At week's end both sides retir 
work on new drafts of the Dit 
plan, to be thrashed out when thet 
ferences resumed this week. 
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REPUBLICANS 


| The Lodge Phenomenon 
Ж (See Cover) 


In the early-morning gloom of ын 
gon's muggy pre-monsoon season, 2 


“alarm clock shrills in the stillness of 


38 Phung 
с d-floor bedroom at 29, 
od n Street. The Brahmin from 
ts on mango or 


> juries, » 
Khac Khoa eet al 

oston arises, breaxta З 
а, sticks а snub-nosed .38-cal. 


‘th & Wesson revolver into a shoul- 

Sra STEN and leaves for the office. 

Outside, U.S. Ambassador Henry 

‚К Cabot Lodge Jr., 61, winces at the blast 
® of heat that is already approaching 90 

! with 90% humidity. With a Vietnamese 


i imbs into 
| plainclothes bodyguard, he clim 
ie back seat of a Checker Marathon 


sedan. The car rolls past barbed-wire 
stanchions, stops 15 minutes later in 
front of the ugly U.S. Embassy building 
at 39 Ham Nghi Boulevard. There, bar- 
ricades block sidewalk passersby, while 
barbed wire funnels visitors past South 
Vietnamese soldiers into a lobby guard- 
ed by U.S. Marines. i 

Lodge takes a rear elevator to his 
sparsely furnished fifth-floor office, un- 
straps his revolver, puts it into a desk 
drawer alongside a .357 Smith & Wes- 
son Magnum. The Magnum has been 
there since last October, when Lodge 
received his umpteenth warning of a 
'plot against his life. The ambassador 
regards the lethal little gat rather wryly. 
Says he: "I guess it wouldn't discourage 
a real mob for very long, but it packs 
all the authority you can put in a desk 
drawer." 

Image to Spare. The personal. weap- 
onry, the guards and the barbed wire 
are no mere theatrical props. Last Au- 
gust, on his very first evening in Sai- 
gon, a top embassy officer insisted that 
the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
pelenned шо. ate him on a field trip, 
05 Й ommunist Viet Cong at- 

j ill Lodge in the confusion. 

More realistic are the tips received 
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he Dit 
en the” ination plots. Last-week Lodge nar- 
rowly missed possible death when he 
vum Машат the Saigon waterfront to observe 
t RUE о е U.S. aircraft ferry Card, 
E En a een dynamited by Commu- 
De: 9 eurs. A terrorist on a bicycle 
i | he Rue into the street, injur- 
| ў; Е ve Ph Soldiers, Just ten minutes 
D 8. soe ad left the Site. For an ag- 
| Be ы oving, peace-minded politi- 
MET 87 takes a singularly calm 
Ene. Hse goings-on. Says he: 
eoi AES ly not much point in wor- 
MONUI Ш such reports because there's 
Eus nowing whichis the real 
What life you never know for sure 
If all eee to hold anyway." 
of lan г Seems like something out 
Bit is ae Ing, or at least Eric Ambler, 
Eliae агч removed. But drama has 
Nee acd the life of Cabot Lodge. 
сап most wee is the politi- 
A ' has image È DASS commodity, Lodge 
slow е image of the handsome fel- 
i ent to the U.S. Senate at 34 
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almost every day on Communist assas- 


only to resign and go off to fight Worl 
War II as a tank officer, emerging as a 
lieutenant colonel with six battle stars 
and the Bronze Star. It is the image of 
the man who returned to the Senate 
but sacrificed his chances for 1952 re- 
election by devoting himself to Dwight 
Eisenhower's drive for the presidency. 
It is the image of the expert U.S. repre- 
sentative to the U.N., where he fought 
and bested the Russians, often before 
onwide TV audiences. It is the im- 
age of the man, beaten for the vice- 
presidency in 1960, who told the Pres- 
ident he wanted to serve his country— 
and took the hot spot in Saigon. 

And it is an image that has made 
Lodge, 10,000 miles from home, the 


nati 
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LODGE ON THE 
"You never know for sure 


people's choice for the 1964 Republican 
presidential nomination. 

Just Popular. Polls and primaries 
alike attest to Lodge's popularity. The 
latest Gallup poll-shows him leading 
the Republican field with 37%, fol- 
lowed by Nixon with 2896, Goldwater 
with 14% and Rockefeller with 9%. A 
canvass of New York World’s Fair visi- 
tors last week gave Lodge 8,800 votes 
to 3,239 for Goldwater, 2,771 for Nixon 
and 1,930 for Rockefeller. 

Last March, without ever lifting a 
finger in his own behalf, Lodge easily 
won the nation’s first presidential pri- 
mary, rolling up 33,007 New Hamp- 
Shire write-in votes to 20,692 for Gold- 
water and 19,504 for Rocky, both of 
whom had been slogging through the 
states snow and slush for weeks. In 
Illinois, a bastion of Goldwater senti- 
ment, Lodge received 52,322 write-in 


votes, while Goldwater, whose name --a Los Angeles industr 


was on the ballot, won with 512,616. 
In his native Massachusetts, Lodge got 
71,000 write-ins to Goldwaters fee- 
ble 9,500. In Scranton's Pennsylvania, = 


Lodge racked up an impressive 80.000 the heart," Even 


write-ins, behind Scranton's 225,000. 
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Even in Texas, where G.O.P. leaders 
recognize no name but Goldwater’s, 
Lodge landed a tidy 11,803 write-ins. 

This week comes Oregon, the first 
and only primary in which Lodge’s 
name appears on the ballot. Polls con- 
sistently have shown him leading and, 
win or lose, he seems certain to run 
strongly. 

Some of Lodge’s strength stems from 
public disenchantment with Goldwater 
and Rockefeller. But there is plenty of 
the positive in Lodge’s appeal—a fact 
amply demonstrated in the almost evan- 
gelistic enthusiasm with which his rank- 
and-file admirers speak of him. Declares 
Thomas C. Nolan, a Gloucester, Mass., 
purchasing agent: “If God ever put 
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Rouge 
JOB IN SAIGON 
what life's going to hold." 


anybody on this earth who belonged 
in the White House, its Henry Cabot 
Lodge." Says suburban San Francisco's 
David Winslow, a former Marin Coun- 
ty G.O.P. chairman: "In an era when 
American lives are being lost against a 
Communist cause on the other side of 
the world, there's a gentleman named 
Henry Cabot Lodge in the forefront. 
We're in an era where the traditional 
virtues—the honor, duty, country that 
General MacArthur emphasized——are 
not supposed to be loudly proclaimed. 
But I believe people have a thirst in 
their hearts for these things, and per- 
haps Lodge embodies them. He is, per- 
haps, the heir of a tradition which we 
covertly admire in our hearts, and are 
too bashful to talk about.” : 
And so it goes. "He's an All-American 
boy out in the paddyfields blasting away | 
at the Commies,” says William Parker, | 
relations. 
sultant. Says Mrs. Adelia C. Sha 
Little Rock: “Lodge has no 
of those Lawd, d, candid 


hé's done, he's done. silg 


Francisco's 
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er Ned Turkington, concedes: “The 
gentleman has grooming. He represents 
generation upon generation. of a family 
devoted to public service." 

The Blithe Spirits. The Lodge follow- 
ing is decidedly amateur. Closest to be- 


ing professional politicians are Lodge's 


son George, 36, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, who shares with his 
father the distinction of having been 
defeated for the U.S. Senate by a Ken- 
nedy, and New York Lawyer Maxwell 
Rabb, 53, an Eisenhower man who 
served as Ike's Cabinet secretary and 
White House adviser on minority affairs. 
Rabb accepted the job of national di- 
rector of the Draft Lodge Committee 
after former Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Leonard Hall turned 
it down. His strategy is simple in con- 
cept, but difficult to execute. “There is a 
connection,” he says, “between popular 
AP 


CAPTAIN LODGE (1940) 


approval and delegate approval, and 
pur 208 to prove it. We've got a candi- 

ate who can win not only a primary 
but the election itself." : 4 

Rabb, for one, believes that Lodge 
should stay right on in Saigon, waging 
эзы кеш Communism and declini 
о come. homesandeget m Up in the 
political battle. On this point, ins is 
disagreement within the loose Lodge 
organization. Robert Mullen, a Wash- 


| ington public relations man now work- 


ing as national coordinator o. i 
асва ос, argues ELO Pa 
ssador ought i 
px oe to come home right 

_ The fact is that the Lod 
simply do not know what T 
intends to do—and among those who 
are most interested but too busy to 
fret about it are Lodge's top field work- 
ers, a frolicking Massachusetts four- 
some who are having a barrelful of 
fun spending buckets of money they 
haven't got, Still owing $7,500 of the 
$25,000 cost.of their New Hampshire 
campaign, they-remain intoxicated with 
that triumphand ауе committed them- 
selves to pouring $75,000 into Oregon. 
Explains the group's leader, Paul Grin- 
dle, 43, a bouncy scientific instruments 


on 

importer: "Everyone says we can 
tract for things without having the mon- 
ey. Then they give you some money 
because they don't want you to go to 
jail. This is as good a technique of rais- 
ing it as any. Tell me a better one. 

Grindle and Aides David Goldberg, 
34, Sally Saltonstall, 23, niece of the 
Massachusetts Senator, and Caroline 
Williams, 23, work out of a barnlike 
two-story building in Portland, embel- 
lished with huge portraits of Lodge as a 
combat officer, at the U.N., with Ike, 
and with a wounded G.I. in Viet Nam. 
The Lodge organizers throw fancy titles 
around to volunteer workers with 
abandon, which inspires pride and makes 
for impressive letterheads. Explains 


Goldberg: “We don’t care what they 
call themselves. Anyone who wants a 


title-can-haye one.” . 
About a third OF the-Eodge campaign 


budget goes into mail solicitation of vot- 
another third into a TV 


Campaign S 
senhower extolling Lodge; the last is 
spent for miscellaneous items—and 


with a miscellaneous organization, there 
are plenty of these.-Money is so scarce 
that when the girls forget to stuff an 
envelope, they carefully pry it open, in- 
sert the literature quickly, sit on the 
envelope to make it stick again. Yet the 
whole thing is done in a blithe-spirit 
fashion. Among Grindle's instructions to. 
volunteer helpers: “It is a happy cam- 
рава Smile and be pleasant. We think 
thi m ly important—that we not 
Considering such dedicated w 
_ such widespread popularity, EY 
-Ster and primary election evidences of 
strength, why is there so much doubt 
that Henry Cabot Lodge will be the R 
publican presidential nominee? One m. 
TA is that Lodge's popularity with the 
| epublican rank and file—which i 
the political phenomenon of 1964 —is 
matched by his unpopularity with 
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Only a fool would choose to play it safe." 
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The Air. Among regular R 
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ject of suspicion in many party «Ч He £ 
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thing possible to bollix it up, ma \ 

publicans still believe that Lodge |" Lo 
9* ай So 


that t tial C 
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managers had to cut his appear g i 
schedule in half, that he often fet pledg 
to share either cocktails or game. 
ding Nixor 


ALTER tts but tl 
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cance 
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fi Chair 
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rally. 
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with local hosts, whisking onto the“agains 
only to deliver his speech and then (еуі 


th Eis appearing. They say he even detlsome 


»iosxide.in.car$^with lesser candi/Knew 
declaring: “I ride only with my wile Lodge 
Most of the complaints cont for tt 


course, from Republican leaders ае les 


committed to other 1964 possiti hing, 
But they are a significant facto! үн | 
campaign. Et 

paign | fWest. 


Says Arizona’s Governor pat 
nin, a true-blue Goldwater man име | 
vious reasons: “If Lodge ha “even | 
himself even one-half as hard ® cing th 
water did, or even one-half 2$ Ming th 
Rockefeller did, Nixon woul fecal 
White House today.” Declares P Qo lia; 
Lieutenant Governor Paul Гах "4 The 
don't want a guy who is going ©1960 . 
his big fat duff like he did I jedes 
Says one of Nixon's top 1960 ^ ot nati 
Californian; “I don't know any оць 
cian anywhere who worked i? ol 1002‹ 
campaign who isn't bitter арош Оп 

In Virginia, Richmond Ref. Mead, 
Leader Richard Poage chari 
Lodge "was lazy as hell due 27 БУ 
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оре 

—he helped defeat the tick- 
Du Western manager for 
t “We had a big event 
im ; "scheduled for Lodge in Albuquerque. 


ing far as St. Louis, then had 
d E as his nerves were 


n back home i 
E. D MENT and he was worn out physi- 
mee cally.” New York State Chairman Fred 


While % Young calls Lodge “a tea-and-crumpets 
Ve 3 » 
E name is anathema in the 
BE adi South, where Republicans this year 
hope to pick up some electoral votes 
© ош even against Lyndon Johnson. Texas 
day, in National Committeeman Albert Fay 
is t bitterly remembers how Vice Presiden- 
Y сопе tial Candidate Lodge, without consult- 
сатра ing anyone, made a Harlem speech 
Appearay pledging the Nixon Administration to 
еп те, appoint a Negro as а Cabinet member. 
ог diy; Nixon publicly disavowed the promise, 
wma. but the damage was done. "That mur- 
dered us in Texas," says Fay, who also 
canceled a Lodge appearance in Hous- 
ton when Lodge refused to stay at a 
| segregated hotel. Says Florida State 
' Chairman Tom Fairfield Brown: “You 
know, when he came to Miami, he 
wanted to play Yankee Doodle at the 
rally. Now, that's a fine song, but it's 
| not the sort of thing you play down 
here. We had a hard time persuading 
him to drop it." 

The Other Side. Other Republican 
professionals note that Lodge is a two- 
time loser who has not won an election 
in 18 years. True enough, but that is 
only part of the story. Lodge has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in his record at 

the polling places. He won his first five 


“Pub ee 
tha et.” Recalls a 
f abo, the 1960 ticke 


chusetts legislature, three times for th 
j e 
U.S. Senate. He did lose to Jack Ken- 


n-Lodge tick- 
Rather, Nix- 
off if he had 


ild P recalls Ate Much of the time.” 
one LS Odge aide, “ : 
Сах jason With the Nikon ce Ss 
ing al Sim ES that he was lazy in his 
d il cedes thas enrages Lodge. He con- 
960 ? national even under the pressures of 
j- any t campaign, he was relaxed 
jn d" Tyee back on a.sofa and 


tes or so. But he sees 
g about that. In- 
his àides: "Two 


times out: twice for terms in the Massa- 
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things are vital in any campaign. You 
have to stay well, and you have to stay 
in character." ч 

Lodge makes no apology for the cut- 
back in his campaign schedule. He sim- 
ply saw no sense in trying to hit every 
hamlet and crossroad in the U.S. “I’m 
not running for alderman,” he once ex- 
ploded. “I’m running for Vice Presi- 
dent.” Thus, after one trip to Platts- 
burg, N.Y., where only a handful of 
people showed up; Lodge complained: 
“What a waste of time. I was shaking 
hands with myself." 

Even the most loyal of Lodge's 1960 
aides do admit that the promise of a 
Negro Cabinet member was a mistake 
— but they exonerate Lodge of the 
blame. Lodge, they say, had been 
booked suddenly for a Harlem speech. 
But during that day, he had several 
conferences on, plus work to be done 
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capacity." Nothing came of it for two 
years, until Lodge met Kennedy at a 
dinner honoring Lauris Norstad, re- 
tiring Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe. The two got to talking, and 
Kennedy was impressed by Lodge’s 
continuing desire to work in the nation- 
al interest. Two weeks later the Pres- 
ident sent his military aide, Major Gen- 
eral Ted Clifton, to ask Lodge if he 
wanted to return to public life. Replied 
Lodge crisply: “Sure, if the assignment 
is tough enough.” 

It was all of that. 

Lodge got to Saigon just as the Diem 
regime was afflicted with what Mme. 
Nhu rather indelicately referred to as 
the “Buddhist barbecues.” There are 
those today who-argue that Lodge, as 
the chief instrument for carrying out 
the policies of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration in South Viet Nam, cannot rea- 


NS LODGE: 
Sy _ FOR PRESIDER Ж 
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“Smile and be pleasant.” 


on a foreign policy address to be deliv- 
ered later at a major rally. He therefore 
instructed a couple of speechwriters to 
work up a talk that contained some 
Positive proposals, not mere pious plati- 
tudes. The Negro Cabinet-member pro- 
posal was the result, and Lodge was 
dismayed when he saw it. But advance 
Copies of the speech had already been 
delivered to the press, so Lodge decided 
to go ahead with it. Аз а final irony, it 
turned out that the appearance was in 
Spanish Harlem, where the voters cared 
very little about having a Negro Cabi- 
net member. 
к Policy Line. After the election Lodge 
Joined Time Inc. as "a foreign af- 
fairs consultant, later became the first 
director-general of the newly formed 
Atlantic Institute, a private organiza-— 
tion that promotes Atlantic unity. 

Lodge had long since put in for an 
Overseas post under the Kennedy Ad- 


ministration. In the spri 9 " 
volunteered DN COE 


State Dean Rusk “in any meaningful 


sonably be the Republican presidential 
nominee. If that is the case, Lodge does 
not want the nomination, for he fully 
associates himself with the Kennedy 
and Johnson policies. Says he: “My at- 
titude was and is exactly the same as 
that articulated by President Kennedy, 
which is to say that, as of last summer, 
changes in both personnel and policy 
were badly needed in South Viet Nam. 
That was a policy line I was expected 
to implement, and it was a policy with 
which I thoroughly concurred. If I had 
not, I would not have taken the job.” 
Lodge insists that neither he nor the 
Kennedy Administration wanted Diem _ 
overthrown by a military соц x 
though he was aware that on 
ly possible. “After all,” 
"when a government ma 
of such things as yankir 
out of their hom 


morning and sen Í 
І { campo some í rj 
his services to Secretary ofe" it is setti | force: 
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he says, wanted “oppressive and inhu- 
тап” practices stopped, urged religious 
freedom and wanted Diem’s malevolent 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu sent into exile. 
But "absolutely nothing" was done “ei- 
ther to stimulate or thwart a coup." 

Lodge says he desperately tried to 
save Diem and Nhu from death. “Т was 
with Diem the morning of the coup 
and had gone home to lunch. I was eat- 
ing when the firing began in the streets. 
Later in the afternoon I talked with 
Diem on the telephone and offered him 
safe-conduct out of the country. Even 
at that late date, I’m sure we could 
‘| have delivered on that promise, and I'm 

_ reasonably sure the generals would lat- 
"| er have accepted Diem's return as head 

| of state. But Diem rejected. the offer, 
and their deaths followed. Jt was need- 
less and it was tragic." 
| For a While, Daylight. At first Lodge 
||| had hopes for the success of the junta's 
`{ top general, Duong Van Minh. “Minh 
| actually had been doing pretty well. We 
| had a couple of good days out in the 
| provinces, and people were beginning 
to respond to him. I actually thought I 
could see daylight ahead." 

Then came. another 
| Lodge prefers to call “а shaking out of 
ү the knots and kinks” rather than a sec- 
[| ond coup. Lodge’s reaction: “My first 
| thought was, dammit, why did this have 
| to happen?" But when Lodge met the 
new Vietnamese leader, General 
; Nguyen Khanh, he was impressed. “He 
| was obviously intelligent, obviously pa- 
0 triotic and obviously tough. Moreover, 
Ti he seemed willing to listen to what we 
had to suggest, and if a change had to 
[ be made, well, then we couldn't ask 
for anything better than that." 

Just as he always did at the U.N., 
Lodge considers his role as ambassador 
| much more than a mere administra- 
| tive function, explains: "In a job such 
| as this I’m expected to give advice. I’m 
here to execute foreign policy, of course, 
but I’m also here to contribute to its 
7 formulation. In a place as active as 
| South Viet Nam, the President of the 
i U.S. must depend on his top man 
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in Viet Nam. He is also most reluctant 
to plunge i Q у= of. 


coup, Which 
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EMILY LODGE SHOPPING IN SAIGON 
Fascinating sounds and sun-rotted fish. 


to help formulate policy on the spot.” 

To most Vietnamese, the 6-ft. 3-in. 
Lodge, towering over them as he mops 
his brow in the hot sun and exchanges 
light banter in excellent French, is a 
much-revered figure. His wife, Emily, 
who loves to shop for vegetables in Sai- 
gon’s sidewalk stalls and is learning Vi- 
etnamese from a tutor (“I don't do 
much more than make sounds, but it's 
fascinating"), is popular too. Lodge de- 
lights the local folk by spreading foul- 
smelling Nuoc Mam, a sauce made 
from sun-rotted fish, on Vietnamese 
dishes and acting as though it were 
edible. General Khanh regards Lodge 
almost as a father figure, recently told 
an American newsman: “If his people 
call him, then he has no choice, he must 
Bo back to the U.S. If he does that, I 
ask only one thing: that you send us 
another Lodge—another  straightfor- 
ward man whose word can be trusted." 

Will Lodge actually return to the U.S. 
to run for the nomination? No one 
knows but Lodge himself. He feels deeply 
that he still has a vital duty to perform 


American politics. 

Excitement & Responsibility. Yet 
Cabot Lodge is a man with a strong 
sense of mission. Said he in a recent 
moment of reflection about his present 
job: "Sometimes I wonder how I ever 
got here. Then I remember that Pm no 
youngster any more, that I'm a grand- 
father many times over, and I've been a 
very fortunate man. I've had a life full 
of great excitement and great respon- 
sibility, and it’s the combination of those 
two that makes life worth living, gives 
it its flavor. You take those things into 
account, and you understand that I felt 
that if there were any way in which I 
could invest what's left of my life in 
doing something my country needed, 
then that's what I should do, whatever 
the price. 

"If you can do Something that's 
worthwhile, that contributes, however 
little, to your country, and if you can 
have some fun while you're doing it— 
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dH angotri why, only a fool would choose 
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The Dream. This feeling 


extends to Lodge’s sentiments " 


tively seeking the Republican UE 
tion. He is known to believe that Mi 
Goldwater would be a disaster he 
G.O.P. if nominated, and to then 


elected. Those closest to him say” 
the only thing that would get him ^ 
to the U.S. before the July 13 San p 
cisco convention would be an eg Т 
stop Goldwater. 

For that, it may already be tog t 
By most counts, Goldwater already, 
at least 550 of the 655 delegates need 
for a first ballot nomination, coulg 
up the rest by convention time, Thej 
namics—or lack of them—of {ер 
publican Party so far this year р 
favored the man who is out collegg, 
delegates, not the man who is winni 
the polls and primaries. One reason, 
that many Republicans feel that noby 
not even a vote getter like Lodge, c 
beat Democrat Johnson in Novemba 

But this defeatist attitude is prettysi 
ly. Sure as his political moves have een 
Johnson could still stumble рй, 
And healthy as the President may sen, 
there is always that dread possibiliy ¢ 
disablement or worse. The Republic: 
nomination is therefore nothing tog 
away for the mere asking. 

Lodge’s backers hope for a big (t 
gon win, are moving to stop Goldwa: 
by backing Rockefeller in the June. 
winner-take-all primary in Califom 
where Lodge is not on the ballot, wi 
ins are not allowed, and 86 deleg 
are at stake. 

But most of all, the Lodgemen hat 
dream, and it goes something like thi 

It is only a few weeks before the 
publican National Convention. А. 
Pacific jet lands at Los Angeles Intet 
tional Airport. Henry Cabot Lodge“ 
out, speeds away to the Palm DS 
cottage of his old boss and fi 
Dwight Eisenhower. There, before 
dreds of newsmen and а baile 


television cameras, Ike throws 42” 


{1 


ori 


without naming-—Goldwater; i 
that what the Republican Party Л® 
a candidate after his own ideal © i 
send-off, Lodge still insists that hé s 


seeking the nomination. Rather, He, 
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he is in the U.S. because “I am 
sador to Viet Nam, here to try 9 
the American people to the situa!’ 
the Far East, to its well-known e 
and also.to the chances for victo y 
this basis, he appears on scores а ; 
vision programs, addresses à pr 
sion of the Congress. Meanwh^^y 
war is stepped up in Viet Nam, 
ports of battles won are on ti} 
pages. Delegates begin wavering 
turning to Lodge. The stampede ^i 
and there can be no doubt ab? 

name of the G.O.P, standard-be 

A foolish fantasy? Perhaps: 


about U.S. politics: dreams Саб 
come true. 
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"iU Down in the Dumps 


no | | Ваггу Goldwater ordinar ily is an ami- 
tha ort, a man with an eal thy sense of 
t В } able sort, 


ter ty humor who enjoys а 


i teri 
the y "with delegates en Ош eo 
1 say ever-increasing numbers, g 


j i isnt. The hard 
him i ре Еа е nomina- 
Sen Pr TAI E on his nerves. 

п епо POR a recent trip to Atlanta, Gold- 

water stepped from his plane, soge 
e took wordlessly through a cheering crowd. 
ready f A radio reporter popped up with a 
tes neeg microphone, asked: “How was the trips 
Could: Senator?" Goldwater just scowled. an 
e. The’ admiring girl tried to clap a big wie 
f ће р hat on his head. Goldwater shove it 
year ha away, snapping: “I don't want that. 
Collec: The radio reporter tried again. Gold- 
is Wim; water spoke a few words, but the E 
теқ porter wanted more. Goldwater pus ed 
atnoby the mike away and growled: "Get tha 


ng his camp 1n 


-odge & damn thing out of here." 
lovembe "I'm Through." He later apologized 
S prettøsi for,his impatience. "I'm sorry, he said. 
have been “Pm a little tired." His aides could 


рїш, wholeheartedly agree with that state- 
masm ment. Says one: "The pressure of the 
yssibiliy¢, Whole thing has really been getting him 
Керш down. You know, he's always had a hot 
ing tog temper, and we used to joke about the 
` day he'd punch some fresh jerk in the 
б mouth. Let me tell you that in the past 
бой month or so it's ceased to be a joke. 
"e ims At the Sacramento airport late one 
C us night, Goldwater was greeted by about 
21 100 boosters chanting “We want Bar- 
ry." Goldwater turned to California 
Campaign Manager Bill Knowland and 
said angrily: “I’m not going to get off 
this plane until you get those people 
away from here." And again, in home 
ore the? town Phoenix, Barry was annoyed when 
n. АШ д few newsmen and a dozen or so auto- 
les Int graph-hunting youngsters met him at 
Lodge E the airport. He crossly told an aide: ET 
alm ps don't want this to ever happen again." 
nd 18 More and more, Goldwater com- 
before plains that because of his coast-to-coast 
batter campaign commuting, “my backside is 
ws an* taking on the shape of an airline seat." 
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In mid-April he returned from a hectic 
California trip and laid down the law 
to his staff. “If this is the way it’s going 


" he said, “I’m through." 
= = Leaving." With that, Goldwater 


cut his campaign schedule in half. Now, 
instead of spending eleven more days 
in California before the primary, he 
plans to spend only five. "But of 
course," he adds, “if the convention 
chooses me, then we'll start doing it dif- 
ferently. Then we'll have to take off.’ 
Last week he took off instead for 
four days of golf at West Virginia’s 
Greenbrier resort. “I have told Green- 
brier," he said, “that the first time a 
reporter Or photographer shows up, I'm 


leaving." 


PRIMARIES 


More of the Backlash 

This appears to be a great year for 
losers in U.S. politics. Last week, in In- 
diana's presidential primary, Barry 
Goldwater rolled up 260,557 votes, won 
all the state's 32 Republican Convention 
delegates. But who got the headlines? 
Why, none other than GOPerennial 
Harold Stassen, who got 104,200 of what 
can only be described as protest votes. 

On the Democratic side, Governor 
Matthew Welsh, a favorite-son stand-in 
for President Johnson, amassed 368,401 
votes. But who got the headlines? Why, 
none other than Alabama's trouble- 
hunting Governor George Wallace, with 
170,146. 

Wallace campaigned in Indiana as “a 
man with a mission," spent about $50,- 
000 оп his effort. against what he 
calls the “civil wrongs” bill. In conserva- 
tive Indiana, he hoped to surpass the 
34% of the Democratic vote he re- 
ceived in last month's Wisconsin primary. 
His 29.8% fell short of the mark, but 
Wallace took it as a triumph anyway. 
“This vote," he cried, “is shaking the 
eyeteeth of the liberals in both parties." 

At that, civil rights forces did have 
cause for concern, for the Indiana vot- 
Ing showed the so-called white "back- 
lash" still in evidence. Wallace actually 
carried populous Lake County, which 
Includes industrial, heavily unionized 
Gary, Hammond and East Chicago. He 
also won in adjacent Porter County, a 
recently developed steel center that has 
been afflicted with racial conflict. If the 
backlash in such areas continues through 
November, it could cause serious trou- 
ble for the national Democratic ticket. 

In his own Alabama, Wallace scored 
the first Teal victory of his noisy presi- 
dential campaign. Alabama’s voters 
overwhelmingly chose a Wallace-backed 
Slate of ten presidential electors over a 
slate, endorsed by U.S. Senators Lister 
Hill and John Sparkman, pledged to 
Support the national Democratic ticket. 
What that means is that Alabamians will 
probably not be able to vote for Lyndon 
Johnson in November, since his electors 
Will not be on the ballot. And no таг 


ter how Alabamians vote, the Wallace” 


electors will do as Wallace says с с. 
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BOB TAFT & WIFE 
Slow and steady won the race. 


Young Bob 


Ohio Republicans figure to send an- 
other Senator Taft to Washington next 
year. As a first step, they gave Robert 
Taft Jr., 47, an immensely impressive 
primary victory last week over Ohio 
Secretary of State Ted W. Brown, a 
respectable vote getter who has been 
winning in statewide elections for 14 
years. The count: Taft, 605,505; 
Brown, 160,504. 

“Young Bob,” as he is inevitably 
known, is no boy wonder. The grand- 
son of a U.S. President and the son of 
a man who came to be known as “Mr. 
Republican,” Bob Taft, Jr. always 
wanted to make the political grade 
on his own. By deliberate decision he 
Spent a decade in a slow but steady 
rise in Ohio politics. He served four 
terms in the state legislature, the last 
as its majority leader. In 1962 he turned 
back the pleas of old family friends 
that he run for the Senate against 
Democrat Frank Lausche, stood in- 
stead for U.S. Congressman-at-large 
and won 60% of the vote. 

Toward the end of this years pri- 
mary campaign, Brown hitched himself 
securely to the Barry Goldwater band- 
wagon, attacked Taft as a liberal. Taft 
replied in words his father might have 
used. “I,” he said, “am a thinking 
conservative.” 

In November, Taft will face salty 
Democratic Senator Stephen M. Young, 
75, who easily won renomination over 
an opponent who was officially absent 
from the race: Astronaut John Glenn, 
still ailing from a bathroom fall almost | 
three months ago. Young got 515,362 | 
votes to 201,175 from never-say-die | 
Glenn admirers. ES 7 аа 

A Taft-Glenn contest would 
been fascinating. But on the basis 
showing last w › Bot 
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Off the Sideline 

Oklahoma happens to be football- 
happy, and for 17 years the states 
No. 1 hero has been Bud Wilkinson, 
now 48, coach of the always dangerous 
Oklahoma University Sooners. " 

Tall, slim, clean-living Bud Wilkin- 
son has for some time shown signs of 
political ambition. Both parties vied en- 
ergetically for his allegiance. Thus it 
was to vast Democratic dismay and 
great Republican rejoicing that Wilkin- 
son last February announced his can- 
didacy for the G.O.P. nomination for 
U.S. Senator. 

On the campaign field, Wilkinson was 
disappointing, proving himself mostly a 
master of the end run around issues 
| and of the long-bomb cliché. ^I believe 
LUE with all my heart that it is high time 
CX] for common sense in fiscal affairs," 
~ cried Wilkinson across the state. When 
that didn’t set the electorate on fire, 
Wilkinson declared: “We must conduct 
our foreign affairs with confidence and 
dignity befitting the greatest nation.” 
That one didn’t score many touchdowns 
either, so Wilkinson came up with the 
old Statue of Liberty declaration. “We 
must,” he thundered, “act with unwav- 
1 ering courage." When asked if he was 

(@ a liberal or a conservative, Minnesota- 

| born Wilkinson said only: “I’m an Ok- 
Jahoman." And when he was questioned 
about how he felt toward a right-to- 
work law, a hot issue in the state, he 
blandly replied: "Thats for the citi- 
zens to decide.” 

No matter. Such is Coach Wilkin- 
son's standing in Oklahoma that he easi- 
ly won his party’s nomination, piling up 
105,044 votes to 19,170 for his nearest 
opponent. But November's Election 
Bowl could be a different matter. There 
i Wilkinson will face the May 26th win- 


ner ы уде ARIS ARENT! 
. Howard Edmondson, a 
former Governor, and State Senator 
Fred Harris. Neither of these is any 
great breakaway runner, but after all, 
Oklahoma has only had one Republican 
Senator in the last 33 years. 


Deep in the Heart of It 

Texas’ Republican presidential pri- 
mary was low-key and lackluster. Prac- 
tically no bandwagons, billboards or 
ballyhoo enlivened the political land- 
scape. They weren't needed, since tbe 
state already was buttoned up for Gold- 
water. In the Republican voting, he 
got 100,823 votes, 75% of the total 
cast. Following him was Write-In Can- 
didate Lodge, with 11,803. Rockefeller, 
who tried to keep his name off the 
ballot, got 5,928. 

The Republicemm@Senate primary was 
more lively. Four men тап each try- 
ing to sound more devoted to Gold- 
water than the others. Houston Oilman 
George Bush, 40, the son of former 
Connecticut Senator Prescott Bush, 
finished first with 62,574 votes, must 
vie in a June 6 runoff against Democrat- 
turned-Republican Jack Cox, 42, a 
Houston businessman, who got 46% 
of the 1962 gubernatorial vote against 
Democrat John Connally. This time 
Cox got 44,080. 

The winner of the Bush-Cox run- 
off will face Senator Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, who beat Radio Station Owner- 
Announcer Gordon McLendon, 43, aft- 
er a cactus-nasty campaign in the Dem- 
ocratic primary. McLendon, who bills 
himself on-air as “the Old Scotchman,” 
made shameless use, of his radio out- 
letssto boost his own candidacy, rattled 
on for months before the primary about 
the liberal tendencies of “Smilin? 


Ralph”. The vote: Yarborough 903,- 
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In Texas' Democratic gub 
primary campaign, Governor | 
allowed as how he would ke 
going pretty much the way he 
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POLITICS asare 

Amid the Rah-Rah: Reality — humil 
People who think U.S. College omen 
are apathetic might change their | Ап 
after watching that widespread Mpublic 
rennial campus phenomenon фен 286 


political convention. 

Biggest and boomingest of ma 
held in the Washington and Lee е S 
versity gymnasium in Lexington еы! 
last week. The 1,256 justoreton M 
Republican delegates were in dade» At 
nest. Months ago they had рії та/ереѕ 
life G.O.P. state leaders, leami wand si 
they might vote at the real Repbiufor P 
convention in July. Now the kiwthen t 
committed to vote as nearly like {Morte 
actual delegation as possible—som> At 
so that many mock delegations sspring 
stream of telephoned instructions ftwhisk 
real politicians throughout the comAubr. 
tion. Beside that, tough-minded Party 
thoroughly grown-up С.О.Р. pscoole: 
sionals backing Rockefeller, Goldwpickec 
and Scranton were in town рог N 
their candidates. They brought m At 
for convention expenses: $800 80 c 
Rocky's camp, $400 from GoldwShut ‹ 
$100 each from the war chests *0 
Scranton, Nixon and Lodge. pu 

The Keynote speaker was no Ё оК 

3 s rumo 
orator either. Former Minnesota | i 
gressman Walter Judd, who perloe ds 
the same function at the 1960 Ri NC 
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ion in Chicago, told the 
awe Vm get a Republican 
understands the оша te 
еер lation and not one who vill perd 
Һе, ес a concession. You ы e ne 
nent “months to ave oe, U.S. and s 
а ога. Work hard: ° А 
XU Ta the voting, the Westin Ga 
hie, Eee delegates nominated Barry d 
тее г on the second ballot, name: 
АПШ ennsyivania’s Governor Sons pi 
I lirunning mate. Through I aa 
h hone in ashington, 
stayed near a р е 
was plugged into the gymnasiu үр PF 
address system minutes after e 
and said solemnly, “I accept with great 
ty humility. I hope and pray it 15 а goo 
omen for July and November. 
college Among dozens of other mock Re- 
der Mpublican conventions held on U.S. col- 
read qu campuses this spring: ў 
—thenp st Ohio's Oberlin College, which 
sts-the oldest campus convention In 
ү theme U.S. (the first was in 1860), del- 
d Leeliegates picked Scranton on the fourth 
ington, \ ballot, chose Kentucky Senator Thrus- 
JUst-pree ton Morton for Vice President. 
in dade» At Vanderbilt, delegates from 34 col- 
рї та Іереѕ showed up, orated for six hours 
lea wand six ballots before they picked Nixon 
Repiticfor President, were so exhausted they 
1e kid wthen took less than 20 minutes to name 
rly like (Morton as his running mate. 
e—s mb At Californias Claremont Colleges, 
ations wSpring-fevered delegates came within a 
Ictions frwhisker of nominating Bishop Homer 
the comAubrey Tomlinson of the Theocratic 
minded ‘Party as the Republican candidate, 
УР. puicooled off by the second ballot and 
E GoldwPicked Scranton, with Oregon's Gover- 
wn psBor Mark Hatfield for Vice President. 


P the 

Jican Conv 
liber; Collegians: 
or Фу elected who 


ught m At Wellesley, where delegates" from 


800 120 colleges assembled, campus cops 
| Сой ЧС off the lights in the auditorium just 
г сева vociferous Goldwater backers were 
: Steamrolling toward victory. Crafty 
a =. gRockefeller supporters had spread the 
E (zumor to police that a riot was in the 
р perio orks, and the convention broke up in 
(960 ће dark without naming a candidate. 

a At Morgan State College, a Negro 
о! in Maryland, Scranton Bot 720 
Е Yotes, Rockefeller 323 and Goldwater, 


а nonadvocate of the civil ri i 
Bs il rights bill; a 


> At Brooklyn College, delegates from 


X225 colleges yelled, pushed and i 
Convention-floor fist fight бео Й hey 
iy ed Goldwater and Morton. 
|: bus City College's Baruch School of 
\, M m Administration in New York, 
d cw + cs argued about whether Martin 
(UL E ler King, 35, is old enough to be 
n Ped for President (he is), final- 
E JE ed Scranton, with New York 
S nator Jacob J avits as Vice President, 
Diversity, delegates rode 


t Ohio U 


cles through the "gymnasium, 
Coeds do a striptease, then 

В nry Cabot Lodge and Michi- 

vernor George Romney, ~ 


made no charges, 


Ж 
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Corruption ls Commonplace 

“It has been quite a week,” sighed 
Massachusetts Attorney General Ed- 
ward Brooke. And that was an under- 
statement. For even the Massachusetts 
Statehouse, where corruption i$ com- 
monplace, had not seen anything like 
this in a long while. ~~ 

A grand jury last week indicted 26 
individuals and nime corporations on 


PILOT CLARK 


After the shout, nothing. 


217 counts involving bribery and con- 
spiracy. The charges were the result of 
work by а seyen-man crime commis- 
sion set up in 1962 by Republican Gov- 
ernor John Volpe. The biggest name 
involved was that of Democrat John 
Thompson, 43, hard-drinking speaker 
of the Massachusetts house, whose tight- 
fisted control of the legislature earned 
him the nickname, the “Iron Duke.” 

. Thompson was charged with conspir- 
ing to thwart state control of the profit- 
able small-loan industry through bribery 
and legislative manipulation. Indicted 
with him was Republican Charles Gib- 
bons, 62, a former house speaker ap- 
pointed by Volpe to head a special com- 
Mission supervising construction of a 
$60 million state-eovernment center in 
Boston. Frank S. Giles, 48, state police 
chief appointed by Volpe and recently 


suspended, was charged with perjury be- hours of study, ther : 


fore the crime commission. — б 

The apparent hero of the massive 
dust-up was Attorney General Brooke, 
the nation's -highest Negro elective- 
о tolden who ramrodded commis- 
sion findings through to the grand B 
But Brooke too hin эг mu As the 
indictments emerged 158 mitted that 
he had been under e tax à i 
gation by the Internal Reven 
for the last 16 months. The 


u 
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DISASTERS - 


The Way Out 

Five thousand feet high and 40 miles 
out of San Francisco, a Pacific Air 
Lines turboprop F-27 checked in with 
the approach control tower at nearby 
Oakland. The radio conversation was 
routine until the Jast transmission from 
the plane, which was garbled. Control 
called: “Say again.” But at that very 
moment the F-27 was screaming to- 


AP 


є NS AES 
CRASH SCENE IN CALIFORNIA 


ward the earth to crash in an explosion 
of flame. 

Pilot Ernest Clark, his copilot, stew- 
ardess and all 41 passengers were Killed. ~ 
Many of the passengers were returning 
from the gaming tables at Reno. 

A task force of investigators began 
probing for the cause of the crash. 
Over and over again they played back 
a tape-recording of the last radio trans- 
mission to Oakland Control. The only 
clue, they felt, lay 1n the garbled call 
from the plane. Finally, wit ecial 
playback equipment, the garble began 
to make sense. It was the voice of the 
pilot or copilot. He had shouted; “I’ve | 
been shot! I've been shot! Oh God! 
Help!” There was nothing else. 

At the crash site searchers found 
Smith & Wesson .357 Mag: 
empty shells in its chambers. 


whether both the pi 
been shot, or Š 
whether it 
destroyed: 
plane's ci 

In a n 
traced 


"Nass 


UNITED NATIONS 
A Case of Dodocide 


In a set speech straight from the 
Communist handbook, Soviet Delegate 
Pavel Shakhov declared in the U.N. 
that “brutal” British colonizers have me- 
thodically oppressed and exploited the 
“indigenous inhabitants” of Mauritius, 
the Seychelles and St. Helena. Actually, 
replied Britain’s Cecil Edward King last 
week, the situation “is even worse than 
the Soviet delegate realizes.” Ч 

On Mauritius, said Delegate King, "I 
am afraid the original inhabitants were 
all liquidated within a few years of the 
arrival of the first explorers. They were 
birds of the species Dodo,* which is 
extinct and thus unable to press its claim 
to be granted independence on the basis 
of one bird, one vote.” As for the Sey- 
chelles, King pointed out, “the original 
inhabitants were giant tortoises. For- 
tunately, these are not completely ex- 
tinct, but they have shown no interest 
in political advance.” On St. Helena, 
“the first explorers record the presence 
of pheasants, partridges and other birds, 
including the wide-awake ог hack- 
backed tern, but alas, no indigenous 
inhabitants.” 

King did not deny Shakhov’s charge 
that St. Helena’s present-day population 
has an infant mortality rate of 33.6 per 
1,000. Instead, he referred the Russian 
to the U.N. statistical yearbook, which 
lists several European nations as having 
even higher rates. Among them: “Bul- 


garia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
the Soviet Union.” 


* Properly—and appropriately—known as 
Didus ineptus, the Dodo was an ungainly, 


_ turkeylike bird that could not fly. As U.S. Hu- 


morist Will Cuppy wrote: “The Dodo seems 
to have been invented for the sole purpose 
of becoming extinct, and that was all he was 


good for.” Not quite. It was the far-from- 
dead Dodo in Alice in Wonderland who organ- 
ized the Caucus-race. : 


DIDUS INEPTUS IN “WONDERLAND” 
No bird, no vote. 
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THE WORLD 


Let /Em Stand 5 

n Maltas 129,649 voters ар- 
kd independence by a small ee 
ity last week, their tiny Mediterranea 
island joined Malawi, Zambia and Tan- 
zan* in a gaggle of emergent nations 
that are twisting tongues and ending 
any pretense of proportional represen- 
tation in the U.N. Others clamoring 
for nationhood include British Guiana 
(pop. 620,000), Southern Rhodesia 
(4,000,000), Bechuanaland (335,000) 
and Angola (circa 5,000,000). 

In time, no doubt, all the rest of the 
non-Soviet world’s 40-50 million people 
now living under some kind of colonial 
administration will also-join the parade, 
even though they mostly inhabit hun- 
dreds of tiny islands and enclaves that 
have few of the ethnic and economic 
prerequisites for nationhood. If the 100 
million non-Russian:residents of the So- 
viet Union could have their way, such 
new nations as Azerbaijan and Yakutia 
would also be independently seated in 
the U.N. 

As it is, each new state enjoys one 
vote in the U.N. General Assembly— 
as do all the major powers save the So- 
viet Union, which wheedled three votes 
for itself at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945. U.N. officials see no way 
of stopping this proliferation, and in a 
stop-gap move to accommodate it, the 
General Assembly Hall has just been 
redone to seat 126 national delegations, 
14 more than present membership. Aft- 


er that, presumably, there will be stand- 
Ing room only. 


COMMUNISTS 
The Afro-Asian Arab 
It was quite an entourage. Accom- 
panied by his family, his Foreign Min- 
ister, the editors of Pravda and Izvestia, 


and s erformers from the Bolshoi 
Ballet and" ‹ | ikita Khru 


shchev arrived in Egypt last week. His 


stated purpose for the trip was the in- 
auguration of the Aswan High Dam’s 
first stage—a project.into which Russia 
has pumped $272 million and at least 
SIX engineers' lives. 

. In fact Khrushchev's first visit to Af- 
rica was a shrewdly timed ripost 
Red China's Premier Chou En-lai, 5 
Spent two months stumping Africa last 
year. Chou's blatantly racist pitch 
sought to raise what Moscow called “a 
great Chinese wall" of prejudice be- 
tween white and colored races in hopes 
of driving Khrushchev's brand of Com- 
munism out of Africa, To demonstrate 
the practical difference between the ri- 


* Nyasaland (pop. circa 3,500,000) will be 
known as Malawi after independence, July 6; 
Northern Rhodesia (3,500,000) will become 
Zambia Oct. 24; the United Republic of Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar, Pop. circa 10 million 
is already a member of the U.N. 4 
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Befo 


val camps, Nikita came to E 


reek, . 
ing gifts: $164 million in aid о. rior 
above the $400 million Moscoy iter 
already allocated. "We Russians» "host o 
Moscow's current line, “are Afro, Беси 
Arabs too.” — iF the t 

After touring Alexandria’s del 
flag-festooned streets in an ope or Pvt 


lac, Khrushchev and Egypt's Pre Aircraft 
Nasser boarded an air-conditioneg hatches 
road car for a tumultuous whistle.” 
tour of the Nile Delta. The fellah. 
all over their beaming visitor, ang i 
the train pulled into Cairo’s Rar 
Station, repainted for the first time Sh 
it was built at the turn of the cent 
half a million Egyptians lined the E. 
to the Kubbeh Palace. It was the E. 
crowd in Cairo since the revolutig,. 
1952, and as Nikita dropped off toy. 

in the gingerbread edifice where j 
King “Freddy” Farouk used to [у 

he could rest assured that he wj а 
most loved visitor to Egypt sinc, 

ny barged in on Cleopatra. — 


Nikita's Boy 
The next of kin of Russia's greatha 
often lived in fear and died in hom 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Gr 
slew their sons; Catherine the бк 
killed her husband. Stalin shot his v 
in 1934, later tried perhaps to ma 
amends by corrupting his son VS — 
with unearned honors that did him littoric 
good; in 1962 truculent Vasily didid anc 
exile, probably from alcoholism. X eno 
In this, as in most other respecis, m Кг. 
kita Khrushchev's style is more On on 
geois than Borgia. His only son Б ре 
a bespectacled engineer who shuns Ne 
limelight the way Papa relishes it. Wer. 
really interests Sergei Nikitovich Ns уу 
shchev is butterflies and home mom * n 
wk hin 
n inst 
gei. G 
\Cotch 
Too 
le.” Bi 


E у 


Я artia| 
SERGEI NIKITOVICH IN ENGLAN of 
No Monster, no Ben Hur ^ RH 


EM. 
Time, MAY! "T 


Inctore joining Da m CRM 
: rgei, now 29, visite о 
E wer delegation of Soviet 


Вур hith a top-dra Air Min- 
Mor ts headed by Air 
ndeng ation ( ог. Outranked by 


Seow ег Petr 
ans,” „lost of his { 
Мто-дузёсшу qu Ds 
yj e E 
's Eres was feted and followed 
pt twelve days through Britains top 
es OM an plants, at banquets, soccer 
Nico we theatrical performances and 
lOneq " , 
"histle.. 
ellahin 
l and Wh ч 
$ Ram, m 
time sip, 
1е Сеп 
i the Toy 
the larg 
"ОЇ Шоп; 
off lose 
Where į 
| to frof 
ле Was’ if eX 
ince Anf; 


associates, he remained ге- 
heir presence. Most 
busy to talk. As 


great ha 
in hor 
the бї 
the Gre 
ot his w 
s to mi 
son Væ 
d himlitoric monuments in England, Scot- 
Шу 99 and the Channel Islands, Sergei 
lism. 2 enough 16-mm. cinefilm to reach 
aspects, Ул Krasnovodsk to Komsomolsk. 
nore kOn one of his few private side trips, 
on SergiSpent fruitless hours on the shores of 
; shuns £h Ness, hoping for a shot of the 
es Waster. His only other consuming am- 
wich Kron was to see the movie Ben Hur. 
me maas not showing anywhere in Lon- 
1, so his British hosts thoughtfully 
nk him to see How the West Was 
m instead. The West has yet to win 
gei. Given a free shot of whisky at 
cotch distillery, he grimaced: “No, 


Too strong, | i 
E 5 1 prefer dry Georgian 
ie." But he finished it. 4 F 


NATO 
ts Without Flowers 
dutside, all Holland was ablaze with 


Colors were the army 
and the top-secret 


1 ts. There we 
n. ere no 
in the room for the simple rea- 


hat 
E hey afford à natural receptacle 
To's | ‘rophones, This week, as 
their ste cien Ministers gathered 
25 | pring meeting around 

al table in that closely 

Ost intimate se- 

alliance were up 


(9: the Wastebaske 


€ Western 
ion 


ана! Con T 
у of o Ontol. The agend 
time for ше а also left 


E ied aeri 
Hur | с 35 seemed to be NATOS 
ЖҮ |$ Y. Greece and Turkey 


OTOT 


threaten war over Cyprus; London and 
Washington are at odds over British 
trade with Cuba; France in effect has 
withdrawn her navy fron NATO com- 
mand. The most sensitive swe of all 
promised to be the question of NATO's 
basic command structure, which has 
drawn a rising barrage of criticism in 
recent months. At the heart of the con- 
troversy lies the conviction of most 


NATO members that they should share 
control of the West's nuclear deterrent 


F ac Е ^" Ry 
PON es 
+. туе. 27 — 


RALLY AGAINST THE FORCE DE FRAPPE IN SCEAUX 


No divorce between policy and responsibility. 


with the U.S. Last week Washington 
made clear its own views on this peren- 
nially irksome subject. . 

In an outspoken address at George- 
town Universitys Center for Strategic 
Studies, U.S. Under Secretary of State 
George Ball emphasized Washington's 
conviction that the multilateral force 
represents the only practical means of 
giving NATO nations partial control of 
nuclear weapons. As advocated by the 
U.S. since 1960, MLF would consist of 
20 Polaris-armed surface ships manned 
by mixed allied crews. Though the U.S. 
would initially retain its veto power 
over the use of the missiles, the fleet 
would ultimately be controlled by some 
form of executive body, representing 
the participating nations. So far, eight. 
NATO members have joined in a work- 
108 group to examine the MLF pro- 
posal, but only West Germany and Italy 
are demonstrably enthusiastic about it. 
Though France's own force de frappe 
Probably will not be operative until 
1967, Charles de Gaulle is the only al- 
lied leader who is flatly opposed to 
MLF, But De Gaulle’s nuclear nation- 
alism faces mounting criticism іп 
France: last week in the Paris suburb of 
Sceaux, a sea of demonstrators shouting 
“А bas la bombe!" rose in flat opposi- 
Чоп to the French nuclear force. 

Sreater Cohesion. Not until Europe 
has achieved a modicum of political 
Unity, Ball warned, can it expect any- 
thing closer to "a true nuclear partner- 
ship." The lack of political integration 
also hamstrings NATO as "an instru- 
ment for effective political consulta- 


_ all 
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tion,’ and Ball decried the “rigid 
philosophical differences” that prevent 
NATO from enforcing sanctions against 
Cuba. Without naming Britain or 
France, both of whom trade with Cas- 
tro, he put his finger on NATO's real 
problem: its members’ “limited sense of 
world responsibility—as distinct from 
national interest.” 

The U.S. is willing to hear Europe's 
arguments for minor revisions in the 
NATO command structure. However, 


said Ball, "effective solutions will not 
be achieved by tinkering with the struc- 
ture, but rather by progress in achiev- 
ing a greater cohesion in relations 
among the member nations." In short. 
the allies may well find ways to make 
NATO work more smoothly and gradu- 
ally assume greater responsibility for 
their own nuclear defenses. Meanwhile. 
in Balls words, "the burden of deci- 


sion” will have to rest with the U.S.— 
not by "deliberate American choice" 
but because "policy and responsibility 
cannot be divorced." 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Understanding Kafka 


It was in Prague in the °20s that 


Franz Kafka wrote his chilling alle- 
gories of men condemned to lingering 
deaths by a malevolent bureaucracy. 
‘People didn't understand him 25 years 
ago," mused a Czech writer recently. 
"Now, after 16 years of Communism, 
they understand Kafka very well." 


They should, for Czechoslovakia it- 


self seems today to be smothering in 
a Kafkaesque nightmare. Prague was 
Once known as the 
Nowadays it is best seen after dark, 
for night alone can mask th 
uncollected refuse that mar its crooked 
old streets. The only Gentral European 
Capital that was sp. ze 
World-War 11, phy 
logically it see 
= ennui and 


"Golden City.” 


‘soot and 


Que 


KEYSTONE 


Hm 


| © MAY DAY IN PRAGUE 

| After the parade, protest. 

i | cases, wait meekly outside shops that 
i | offer limited supplies of costly, clumsily 


packaged frozen meat and fish. Ancient 

i streetcars labor creakily through streets 

| empty of all but the lightest traffic. What 

EM 5 few private automobiles there are seem 

| | to have escaped from an antique mu- 

| seum. When the government recently 

began issuing drivers' licenses, many 

battered Buicks and monstrous Mer- 

‘ cedes of prewar vintage returned to the 

{ streets after years of exile in garages. 

Czechoslovakia's railroads, once among 

the best in Central Europe, today are 

the worst, and their coal-burning en- 

gines add to the gritty smog that cloaks 

the capital. In Prague's restaurants and 

bars, Scotch and French cognac sell 

for $2.50 an ounce. Tipping is simple: 

all waiters want is a few American 
cigarettes. 

Baron von Novotny. The economy 
may be chronically short of workers, 
but it supports a Parkinsonian prolifera- 
tion of officials. There are 29 "techni- 
cal" specialists for every 100 produc- 
tion workers in industry as a whole; in 


Ha some heavy-engineering plants, two out 
oh of three employees are “experts.” Czech 
in clerks dully obey detailed instructions 


that minutely specify every routine from 
stowing their rubber stamps to writing 
form letters with "psychologically ef- 
| fective opening and closing phrases." 
| Czechoslovakia's President Antonin 
p Novotny, an unregenerate old-line arch- 
Stalinist, has doggedly resisted the “‘lib- 
eralization" urged by Moscow. Though 
Novotny has purged a few of the most 
loathed and offensive Stalinists from his 
H government, notably ex-Premier Viliam 
| Siroky and colleagues who were ге- 
? sponsible for the show trials of 1952, 
Hi Czechs have no illusions about the na- 

ture of the regime. Says one Prague 

cynic: "Why don't they just come right 
out and admit what os are? We 


wouldn't mind if 
Novotny and had 


in name, Novotny 


in Prague Castle, Nig 
He ors aloofiy indifferent to the res- 


i e ffee shops 
tive talk that fills the bars, co 
and cabarets in the city below. Prague 5 
pent-up ire 
Day, when д 
University gathered for a poetry reac- 
ing in Kinsky Park before the statue 
of Romantic 
36). Novotny had banned the students 
reading last year, 
crowd was infiltrated by plainclothes 
security Cops. 
uniformed police surrounded the group 
and ordered it 
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he became Baron von 
his estates." 


‘ce of Poetry. In style, if not 
peer HR a baronial life 


high above the city. 


came to a head on May 
3,000 students from Charles 
Poet Karel Mácha (1810- 
and this time the 
it could begin, 


Before 


to break up. 
When the'students refused, the cops 


waded in with truncheons and police 


dogs, arrested 25 “ringleaders.” Word 
of the police action spread, and an hour 
later nearly 15,000 people gathered in 
protest at Wenceslas Square around the 
reviewing stand where Novotny earlier 
had taken the salute at the mammpth 
May Day parade. Shouting blatantly 
counter-revolutionary slogans such as 
“Tong live freedom!” and “Down with 
the Gestapo!", the crowd withstood an- 
other police charge before it dispersed, 
leaving five more “ringleaders” in police 
hands. 

However, in Prague, unlike other 
satellite capitals such as Budapest and 
Warsaw, students’ demonstrations have 
never yet stirred violent reactions from 
the workers and bureaucrats whose 
mass support is essential to any, serious 
challenge to the government. The na- 
tion’s intellectuals also merely reflect 
discontent; they do not foment it. In- 
deed, as a venerable, non-Communist 
Czech author points out, “Novotny 
shouldn’t be afraid of a revolution. No 
one is interested in politics any more. 
All anyone wants is to have more fun 
and more money. And a little, a really 
modest amount of freedom.” 


EXECUTION OF NGO DINH CAN (LEFT) 
Mhe figa cer field, the coup de grâce. 


SOUTH VIET Nay 
Dynasty's End | 
At sundown they carried the |. 
on a stretcher to a Soccer е ii 
gon’s Chi Hoa prison. A slight dà В 
greying hair and steel-rimmen F 
cles, ailing from diabetes ang Ж bien 
attack, he was lifted to his feet E x 
guards, hung slackly against i age 
д few seconds. Then he walked aa 
by himself across the sparse M nte 


p 


muring responses to the рі Red 
Roman Catholic priest who gq, victo 
nied him. ! press 


The prisoner was strapped (од. Ni 
en stake and, against his wishe; At 
folded with a black scarf. Then, of th 
tary police captain barked an ad Dien 
the black-helmeted, ten-man ; the | 
squad lined up 30 ft. from the T gam 
and the soldiers raised their Us. two ‹ 
carbines. The captain shouted: 4 E. de 
(Fire! There was а ragged : Verdi 
Then the prisoners body yy 
against the straps, and blood ky TA 
flow over the high-necked tet; blame 
and white silk pantaloons. Pilti gover 
the captain strode forward, & Nava 
the coup de grâce behind ће the Л 

Thus did Ngo Dinh Can, 53k Thou, 
of South Viet Nam's murderedl: tional 
Ngo Dinh Diem and Ngo Dit trated 
himself meet death last week! which 
hands of his nation's new milizto dri 
ers. As President Diem's ovelipiece 
central Viet Nam, Can, a (@ргоүе 
willful man, kept his region Mover 
free of Communist Viet Cony Cloths 
Diem’s overthrow, he was arre Th 
tried for murder, illegal arrests #was u 
ruption; he was sentenced t0 dno аг 
weeks ago. Concerned that the tO the 
tion might tarnish the image of Finan 
U.S.-supported government, urs 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge АР = 
the regime for clemency; ает 
The government's only gest tn 
was to allow Can to face a firi 
rather than die under thé 

Bic 
Nas tk 
irtiller 
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o the Yangtze, Asia's Communists 
ed the tenth anniversary of Dien- 
at cost France her century- 


4 FROM Pyongyang t 
| last week celebrat 


* bi e battle th | 
| D OPONA SN Inese empire. In Hanoi, loudspeakers blared 


i Я sed song, Liberation оў Dienbienphu, 
i ЖЕ ads of North алго massed to ыле. 
© rate the feat of arms that General Vo авур, san ou 
" Red victor of Dienbienphu, called “one of the ae 4 
' victories in the history of the armed struggle of op 
les." : 
р БЫШ anniversary go unremembered in France. 
\ At a round of reunions in Paris, business-suited M 
il of the debacle hoisted nostalgic toasts to “the Angel o 
| Dienbienphu," Geneviève de Galard-Terraube, who was 
the only woman nurse on the battlefield. (Now 39, 
i Geneviève is a retiring Paris housewife and mother of 
A the pit two children, married to a former French paratrooper.) 
Weir US: They were poignant get-togethers, for Dienbienphu holds 
outed: | as deep emotional implications for Frenchmen today as 
ag t Verdun or Waterloo did for earlier generations. 
)0 y yr А 
loo kx ^ Tanks & Tablecloths. Many veterans of the fighting 
ed tet; blame France's defeat on General Henri Navarre, his 
5. Pindi government’s commander in chief for Indochina. But 
vard, Navarre, a World War I infantryman, only personified 
id Шей the Maginot mentality of most French career officers. 
an, 53,:' Though warned that it would be fatal to fight a conven- 
irderedlttional engagement from a fixed base, Navarre concen- 
[go Dihitrated 17 battalions in the North Viet Nam outpost, 
t wed twhich lay in a ten-mile-long river valley. His strategy was 
sw milito draw the Communist Viet Minh guerrillas into a set- 
ys ovetlipiece battle in which French heavy weaponry would 
à tif prove decisive. Along with tanks and artillery, his officers 
region imoved in their mess silver, embroidered white table- 
et Con Cloths, stocks of wine. 
jas апей Though Dienbienphu was surrounded by hills, Navarre 
arrests aWas unworried, since he was convinced that the Reds had 
sed to #010 artillery. Dienbienphu's two air strips, its only lifeline 
that the tO the outside, were within easy field-gun range of the 
nage Mountains. Under Cavalry Colonel Christian Marie Fer- 
mae Adinand de la Croix de Castries, who was promoted to 
| sprourstar general during the battle, the garrison had been 
E Banized into ten separate commands. With Gallic gal- 
jet 8ntry, each had been given a woman's name— Gabriell 
йашсе, Anne-Marie, Frangoise, Isabelle, Dorian, 
Se | Де, Huguette, Eliane and Junon. , 


Bicycles § Backs. Wh 
. at th i I 
Vas that Red China had hee pM ent not know 


Chinese coolies bi i 
lese Icycled in relays down 
REN footpaths, each straining under a 


. From. November to 


nd Anne-Marie fell. 
К anks became immo- 
» despaired one French 
mules.” With both air 
» the French had to Tely on 
than half the food, ammu- 
as De Castries’ brand-new 
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DIENBIENPHU: Could It Happen Again? 
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Corpses in the Chamber Pot. While Paris tried clum- 
sily and in vain to obtain a U.S. bomber strike, outgunned, 
outmanned French forces were pounded for 56 days by | 
human-wave attacks. By night, the Reds tunneled like ants 
under many outposts. Dienbienphu's defenders fought 
back with machine guns, flamethrowers, hand grenades 
and bayonets. Latrines filled and festered, the water supply 
turned foul; French officers bitterly endorsed their valley's 
nickname: “le pot de chambre." The living grew too 
weary to bury the dead, and the stench of putrefying flesh 
even forced the guerrillas to wear gauze masks. 

On April 2, Command Post Frangoise was abandoned. 
In the first days of May, Dominique and Huguette crum- 
bled. Ordered not to surrender, De Castries on May 7 
radioed Hanoi: “It is the end. The Viet Minh are only a 
féw yards from where I speak." His operator added: “Say 
hello to Paris for me. Au revoir.” By that night, the last 
three commands—Eliane, Claudine, and isolated Isabelle 
to the south—were overrun, and for the first time in six 
months the smoke-shrouded valley lay silent. 
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Lessons Learned. Of Dienbienphu's 12,000 defend- 
ers, 2,293 were killed, and the rest, including most of the | 
5,134 wounded, began the long death march to Viet Minh | 
prison camps. The debacle resulted in the partitioning of | 
Viet Nam and thrust ultimate responsibility for Indochina | 
on the U.S., which today grimly supports South Viet | 
Nam's struggle against the Communist Viet Cong. Wheth- 
er from lingering humiliation or its dreams of reasserting 
French influence in a neutralized Southeast Asia, or both, 
the France of Charles de Gaulle holds that the U.S. will 
inevitably meet its own Dienbienphu in Viet Nam. 

U.S. military planners virtually rule out any such pros- | 
ресі. For all their difficulties, South Vietnamese troops 
and U.S. advisers command enormous fire power and 
mobility, have learned never to box themselves into a | 
static. defense against fast-moving guerrillas. The Viet | 
Cong of late have launched several attacks in battalion 
strength, but their numbers are nowhere near comparable 
to the Viet Minh, which moved entire divisions into Dien- | 
bienphu. Moreover, Dienbienphu was only 80 miles from | | 
Red China; the circuitous supply line to South Viet Nam | 
is ten times longer. The Viet Cong have yet to deploy artil- 
lery or antiaircraft guns. And French air power was puny 
compared to the swarms of rocket-firing helicopters, 
transport craft and fighter-bombers that the U.S. has in 

South Viet Nam. With so great an advantage in air and fire 
power, U.S. advisers would like nothing better than to see 
the Viet Cong blunder into an open, pitched battle. 


. Giap's Goal. Biggest difference between the two wars, 
of course, is that the French were defending a tired colo- 
nial regime. They had scant encouragement from the gov- 
ernment of Premier Joseph Laniel in Paris, which insisted 
that it could spare no more men or money. The U.S., by 
contrast, has repeatedly pledged full support for Viet 
Nam's defenders until the Viet Cong are finally routed. 
And, unlike the French, the Vietnamese are at least at- 
tempting an ambitious civic reform program. 

The main dangers today, after two coups in six months, 
are that yet another upheaval might bring a neutralist 
government to power in Saigon, or that a series of coups 
Could erode the people’s will to resist. As General Giap 
has suggested, Communist strategy now envisages not 
One big Dienbienphu but a lot of small, frustrati engage- 
ments. Says Giap: “The enemy will pass slowl from the f 
offensive to the defensive and be caught in a dilem f 
has to drag out the war i der to wi 
Possess, on the other hand, the psyc 
means to fight a long-drawn-out w 
nists hope for, clearly, is a E! 
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ISRAEL 


Storm over Galilee 

In a limestone cave beside the Sea of 
Galilee, not far from the spot where 
Jesus performed the miracle of the 
joaves and fishes, two giant hydraulic 
pumps hummed into action. The pumps 
sucked in the sweet water that flows 
into the sea. from the Jordan River, 
pushed it through nine-foot conduits 
up an 845-ft. incline to the top of the 
Galilee Hills, then sent it coursing down 
an open spillway toward the central 
plains of Israel and the parched Negev 
Desert in the south. Thus last week Is- 
rael successfully completed the first full- 
scale test tapping in its critical and con- 
troversial Jordan waters project. 

For the thirsty nation, the $150 mil- 
lion scheme is a modern equivalent of 
Christ’s miracle of multiplication. Even- 
tually, 85 billion gallons of water a year 
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JORDAN WATERS PROJECT 
Miracle of multiplication. 


will flow through Israel's 154-mile net- 
work of pipelines, channels, siphons and 
tunnels. It will replenish the overex- 
ploited water table of the citrus-grow- 
ing central plains, slake the thirst of 
existing Negev settlements, and provide 
enough water to sustain some 15,000 
new families in the desert. But, momen- 
tous as the plan may be to Israel's fu- 
ture, the government last week went to 
great pains to play it down. In the na- 
tion's biggest newspaper, the afternoon 
tabloid Maariv, the dry, 93-word offi- 
cial announcement landed on page 15. 
Israel had reason to bury the news. 
The Arab nations, well aware that the 
waters will sustain a more populous, 
prosperous Israel, threatened war if the 
project ever went through.* Then last 
* 
* However, "Arab leaders rejected a formula, 
worked out by Special U.S. Envoy Eric John- 
ston in 1955, that would have given Israel 
40% of the Jordan's annual flow of some 
335 billion gallons. Jordan would have re- 
| ceived 45%, with Syria and Lebanon sharing 
the other 15%. 


January, at a summit meeting of 13 
Arab leaders in Cairo, Egypt's Presi- 
dent Nasser and Jordan's King Hussein 
persuaded their colleagues to drop the 
war talk and concentrate instead on a 
scheme that would, in effect, leave Is- 
rael high and dry. “We are not going 
to attack Israel," says Nasser. We are 
going to build our own projects to uti- 
lize the Jordan headwaters before they 
reach Israel." 
Accordingly, Arab reaction to last 
week's initial Israeli tapping was no- 
tably restrained. But the danger of war 
has not entirely evaporated. In Syria, 
the shaky Baathist regime might de- 
cide that it could profit from a little 
external diversion, such as an attack by 
jet bombers on Israel’s main pumping 
station—which .is buried deep under- 
ground to guard against such contin- 
gencies. But if the Arab nations go 
ahead with their plans to divert the Jor- 
dan’s headwaters, Israel has already 
warned that it would treat any such 
move as a clear “act of aggression.” 


ADEN 
It’s No Eden 


Though some scholars maintain that 
the Garden of Eden was in Aden, the 
country today seems more like purga- 
tory than paradise. A British protector- 
ate since 1839, Aden is a sun-scorched 
moonscape of thrusting volcanic moun- 
tains and rock-strewn wadies. Tempera- 
tures commonly rise to 110, and sur- 
vival rations for British combat troops 
there include at least two gallons of 
water daily—for drinking, not wash- 
ing. Aden is a tempting prize nonethe- 
less. In a determined attempt to defend 
it from guerrilla bands sweeping across 
from Yemen, Britain last week airlifted 
hundreds of seasoned troops there. 

Britain’s last, vital bastion in the Mid- 
dle East, Aden is the cornerstone on 
which Whitehall aims to build a stable 
Federation of South Arabia from more 
than a dozen disparate sultanates, sheik- 
doms and emirates along the nether rim 
of the Arabian peninsula. With easy 
access to the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, Aden is also the major staging 
post and bunkering station in the area 
and a key base for the defense of 
sources that supply Britain with an an- 
nual half-billion dollars worth of oil. 
Not surprisingly, Egypt’s President Nas- 
ser would also like to “liberate” Aden. 
With 40,000 troops in Yemen support- 
ing the rebels who deposed the despotic 
Imam Mohammed el Badr in Septem- 
ber 1962—Nasser’s force has actually 
grown by some 12,000 since he agreed 
a year ago to begin withdrawing his 
troops—he has been turning more and 
more heat on the British outpost. 

Foul. For months, Aden has been 
under sporadic attack by some 500 to 
1,000 dissident border tribesmen known 
as the Red Wolves of Radfan. Primed 
with arms and ammunition from Egyp- 
tian caches in Yemen, they have been 
harassing the key trade route between 


Dhala and Aden. Half the federation's 
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out, earning a sharp rebu 
U.N. Security Council. 
Last week it was Britain's für 
foul. At a press conference j, | 
Major General J. H. Cub 
mander of Britain’s Middle 
forces, said he had “reliable į " 
tion" that two British soldiers m 
killed in an ambush and dc 
Their heads, he said, were then a 
around the Yemeni town орт, 
stakes. The report was later Чу, 
by U.S. diplomats in Taiz. Nong 
as the Laborite Daily Нега | 
the two soldiers “were killed 
were killed in a war which dra 
with no end in sight." 
Trapped. It was an ugly, bl 
tle war at that. One day last week, 
ing to root the Red Wolves ouf 
mountain redoubts, 120 British 
troopers attacked the тоа 
of El Мааш at dawn with fixed} 
nets. The rebels scampered w 
slopes, dug in, and with deadlys 
fire pinned the paratroopers Ij 
ground in shimmering heat. T 
hours later, at dusk, the British 
"broke out of the trap and rout 
rebels, killing twelve. Two Briton 
In the House of Commons! 
Minister Sir Alec: Douglas-Hofit: 
tiently rejected Opposition charg 
the Aden conflict was the govem 
fault: “The situation in the Midd 
does not depend on British 8% 
alone,” he said. “There must wf 
reciprocity. We have seen pre 
tle of this up to now, I must 53) 
suming that none would be fo 
ing, Britain beefed up its forces Y 
with strategic reserves from Ке 
the Lancashire Fusiliers on 2417 
in England. If still more must} 
ed, warned Sir Alec, “troops 
moved from Germany." 


SPAIN 


A Prevalence of Pretenders 
As sunrise touched the К ” 
of Montejurra last week, 6^ 
iards followed wooden cross Ве 
battle flags up steep paths n25 
plateau on the mountaintop: ОЕ 
the heart of the old northe yi Si 
of Navarre, they gathered plana 
annual commemoration 9 "mi lo 
19th century civil wars 12 Gr по 
pucestors fought to put 8 ` reat 
оп the throne of Spain.* сет 
Reign in Spain. Carlis qj. PU 
1833, when King Ferdinand inme 
without a male heir, 0116010 | 
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h 
* The first (1833-39) was lost 0) 
through the ineptitude of oe 
Don Carlos V. During the sec% pi 
Don Carlos VII's forces at ons 
trolled most of Navarre, thre? re’ 
inces and much of Catalonia i 
cision lost the day. 
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1 ivil War. 
| DM their traditional red berets, 
the Carlists at Montejurra Were out in 
force to honor their current pretender 
‘to the throne, Prince Carlos Hugo, who 
Jast month married the wayward Prin- 
cess Irene of the Netherlands and 
Whopes to use her considerable fortune 
! to advance his ambitions. But the prob- 
Jem of the reign in Spain is anything 
* but plain, for Prince Carlos has pres- 
tigious rivals: 
"A > Handsome Juan Carlos de Borbón y 
С Borbón, 26, grandson of Alfonso XIII, 
"the last King of Spain, who was de- 
posed in 1931. His father, Don Juan, 
! has never formally withdrawn his claim 
to the throne, but has long been in 
Franco's bad graces. Juan Carlos, mar- 
ried to Princess Sophie of Greece, is 
supported by Spain's grandees, higher 
clergy and bankers, but has little popu- 
lar following in the country. 
» Don Jaime Borbón y Battenberg, 
155, twice-married oldest living son of 
| Alfonso XIII and uncle of Juan Carlos, 
who looks every inch a King but once 
|renounced his right of succession be- 
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sister Cecilia, wearing an ivory dress 
and red beret, went in his place. Prim- 
ing their parched throats with spurts 
of red wine from goatskin botas, the 
Carlists chcered lustily for Carlos and 
shouted their contempt for Juan Carlos, 
whom they scornfully call “Juanillo.” 
Proclaimed one Carlist banner: "We 
don't want Juanillo even if it’s an order 
from El Caudillo.” 

With pretenders to the throne grow- 
ing more numerous and more clamor- 
ous, Franco may well decide to sit 
tight and let the royal claimants fight 
it out. They have little else to do. 


NEPAL 


Royalties for the King 

Nepal’s King Mahendra is a poet, 
tiger hunter and consummate wheeler- 
dealer. As monarch of a mile-high, Jand- 
locked nation, one of whose principal 
exports is the steely little Gurkha sol- 
dier, Mahendra labors not only to hold 
his throne but also to keep his little 
kingdom from the jaws of its giant 
neighbors, Red China and India. He 
does this so successfully that, far from 
becoming a tasty morsel for its neigh- 
bors, Nepal has wheedled all manner of 
goodies from both—not to mention the 
U.S. and Russia. 

Last week the King was wheeling and 
dealing in style. It began one morning 
in the ornate state hall of Singha Dur- 
bar, where Nepalese and Chinese offi- 
cials signed an agreement by which Pe- 
king will build two warehouses and a 
brick-and-tile factory. for Nepal. That 
afternoon, wearing his habitual dark 
glasses, Mahendra and his pretty, pe- 
tite Queen Ratna attended the formal 
inauguration of a U.S.-financed, 26-mile 
aerial cableway that will bring freight 
and food from the Indian border across 
the Mahabharat Mountains to the capi- 
tal city of Katmandu. 

New Market. Next day, King and 
Queen boarded their Soviet helicopter, 
were flown by the Russian crew to 
Paanchkhal to inspect the 70-mile road 
being built-by Red Chinese engineers 
from Katmandu to the Tibetan border 
town of Kodari, where.it connects with 
another highway leading to Lhasa, the 
Tibetan capital. Thousands of Nepalese 
workers using picks, shovels and crow- 
bars are carving the road from the 
sheer slopes of mist-hung mountain 
passes. Chinese instructors patiently 
show the Nepalese how to operate rock 
drills while other Chinese clear away 
EE E RUE with bulldozers; still oth= 

re busily surveying and mappin 
every hill and valley эмы ideally 
suited to guerrilla war. 

Mahendra and his officials hope that 
when the road is completed at year's 
end it will open a new market to the 
north for Nepal's surplus food, thus 
ending the country's dependence on In- 
dia for virtually all its industrial im- — 
ports. When it was pointed out that th 
road will also enable the Red Chinese” 
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to penetrate the heart of Nepal, Ma- 
hendra airily replied: “Communism 
does not travel by taxi.” In fact, as 
Nepalese officials readily admit, China 
can simply walk into their country any 
time it chooses. 

Invented Word. Back in his capital, 
Mahendra heard reports on negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union for a sugar 
mill, cigarette factory and hydroelectric 
plant. At week's end, he flew to Bhaisa- 
lotan in India's Bihar state for the dedi- 
cation of the Indian-financed, $109 mil- 
lion Gandak  hydroelectric project, 
which will provide his kingdom with 
power and irrigation and will eventually 
be handed over to Nepal. 

For the first time since he suffered 
a stroke last January, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru left New Delhi and 
flew to Gandak to meet Mahendra, who 
is still more fearful of the Indian giant 
than the Chinese. As late as 1962, 
Nehru looked the other way while In- 
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RED CHINESE ROAD BUILDERS 
A short taxi ride from Tibet. 


dian-based Nepalese exiles staged guer- 
rilla raids against Mahendra’s kingdom. 
It took the Himalayan war with Red 
China to awaken Nehru to the danger 
in the north. Since then, India has not 
only restrained Nepalese guerrillas but 
has also pledged $18.4 million—far 
more than Peking has given—for Ma- 
hendra’s current three-year plan. 

At Gandak, Mahendra made it clear 
that he intends to be treated as an equal 
and not a dependent. He to!d Nehru 
and a crowd of 100,000 Indians that 
friendship “on the basis of parity” can 
only be "mutually beneficial" Next 
week King Mahendra plans to make a 
State visit to West Germany, wi ich is 
discussing several possible aid projects 
for Nepal on his way 
stop off in Pakistan for 
dent Ayub Khan. Ma 
his policy one o 
claims that his 
Giri actually 
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1 | THE ALIANZA 


A Matter of Tone ; 

One of the architects of the Alliance 
for Progress is on his way out of Wash- 
ington. He is Teodoro Moscoso, 53, 
tħe Puerto Rican businessman who 
helped mold the Alianza as 1ts first U.S. 
coordinator. Last December Moscoso 
was moved out of the top job in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s general reshuffling of 
Latin American policymakers. Last 
week it was announced that he is re- 
signing as a special adviser and U.S. 
representative to the new Inter-Ameri- 
can committee (CIAP) that is sup- 
posed to guide the program. Wrote 
Johnson: “It is with the greatest regret 
that I accept the resignation of this 
able and dedicated man. His' counsel 
will be sorely missed." 

Noble Rhetoric. The expressions of 
regret seemed genuine enough—despite 
rumors of disagreement between Mos- 
coso and the Johnson Administration. 

For two and a half years, Moscoso was 

4 the apostle of the Alianza, the man 
charged with President Kennedy’s 
sweeping declaration “to transform the 
1960s into an historic decade of demo- 
cratic progress.” Noble rhetoric, but 
the performance fell far short of the 
mark. A start was made on building 
low-cost houses, schools, roads, clinics 
and water systems. But Moscoso was 
frustrated by bureaucracy that delayed 
Joan approvals, and many Latin Ameri- 
cans grew impatient waiting for in- 
stant progress. Few nations kept their 
half of the Alianza bargain by draw- 
ing up master development plans; the 
low rate of private investment was bit- 
terly disappointing. 

After Kennedy’s death, Moscoso rec- 
ognized that Johnson would stamp his 
own brand on the program. Johnson’s 
first act was to bring in Thomas C. 
Mann (TIME Cover, Jan. 31) as As- 
sistant Secretary of State to boss both 
the Alianza and the State Department's 
Latin American end. So far, the differ- 
ence is largely one of tone. Mann is a 
pragmatist, a believer in the art of the 
possible. He has muted the old-style 
Alliance hoopla for his own. soft sell, 
and encourages such practical reforms 
as the new computerized tax-collection 
that helped: Mexico enlarge its tax rolls 
by 1,200,000 people in eight months. 
| Renewed Pledge. Some Latin Ameri- 
| cans are fearful that the tempered ap- 
| proach indicates a fading U.S. interest 
in the Alianza. With Moscoso’s depar- 
ture, Johnson made a Texas-size point 
of dispelling any such notion. He called 
all Latin American ambassadors in 


Washington to the White House this 
week to discusswAlianza problems. And 
he will personally sign new loans to 
1 azil, Chile, Colombia, and a raft of 
H other countries. Said Johnson last week: 
| “Ih my first official foreign-policy state- 
ent. as President, I pledged to the rep- 
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resentatives of Latin American coun- 
tries the best efforts of this nation to- 
ward the fulfillments of the Alliance 
for Progress. We're carrying out that 


pledge." 


BRAZIL 
The Unmissing Man 


Brazil’s favorite guessing game for the 
last four weeks has been “Whither Bri- 
zola?” A demagogic leftist Congressman 
and brother-in-law. of deposed President 
João Goulart, Leonel Brizola had last 
been seen two days after the revolu- 
tion, scooting up a Pórto Alegre street 
in а green Volkswagen—an angry, rock- 
throwing crowd?ehasing him оп foot. 
Then he dropped from sight. Was he hid- 
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BRIZOLAS IN EXILE 
Everywhere and nowhere. 


ing out in his home.towmn ofPôrto Ale- 
gre? “Impossible,” sniffed the Pérto Ale- 
gre military. “We would have captured 
him.” Uruguay? “Impossible,” echoed 
the border patrol>“We have the strict- 
est vigilance.” 

Brazilians saw him everywhere—and 
nowhere. In one 24-hour span, the cops 
in three Brazilian cities thought they had 
him cornered; in Pérto Alegre, he was 
Teported 21 times, even after gauchos 
began shearing off their Brizola-like 
mustaches. Four times, sensation-mon- 
gering newspapers declared Brizola 
dead. Then came Brizola’s voice over a 
radio transmitter somewhere jn the 
south. When Brizola's wife Neuza joined 
Brother Jango and his family in their 
Montevideo exile, she claimed that Bri- 
Zola was somewhere in Uruguay. But 
ten days later, a Rio paper front-paged 
a letter from Leonel “somewhere in 
Brazil.” “I have traveled thousands of 
kilometers,” he wrote, "and visited hun- 
dreds and hundreds of homes and ranch- 
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Police were still chasing doy Ste 
alleys when the prodigal leftist. D 
turned up last week in Montevig 
had apparently spent the last fon 
in Pórto Alegre, tidying up his 
and now he planned to visit 4 
Latin American countries" With hi 
ily. “J am an engineer,” he said 
can support my family by vs: 
But how had he smuggled himself 
the border? Simple, says Brizol 
just hopped in a car and drove à 


CUBA 
Anything Going to 
Happen on May 20? 

On a lonely stretch of coastlin 
Las Uvas Key, 100 miles from На 
a loyal fisherman found a “ter 
arms cache that included twelve pj 
15 rifles, ten antipersonnel mine 
magnetic bombs, 84 packages of 
plosives, and assorted detonaios, 
chetes, fuses, knives, a portable ra 
and other equipment. At least tha 
what the Cuban radio reported 
week, crying that the arms came 
“North American espionage agen 

In Washington, 10.5. intell 
sources quickly denied any new unt 
cover campaign against Castro. | 
U.S., said a spokesman, has not slip 
arms into Cuba since just before! 
abortive Bay of Pigs invasion in Aj 
1961. Castro may have uncovered 
of those old caches. But the gf 
likelihood was that he had found itl 
ago, and had just now decided tom 
an issue of it. 

Why? One possibility was ‘hil 
might be trying to whip up his р“ 
against a new attempt at guerrilla 
fare by some of the 300,000 anti- 
Cubans living in exile. The exiles! 
been relatively quiet since the P! 
Pigs, but now they are on the" 
again—with or without U.S. help. 
_Бетѕ об young exiles, many of them’ 
U.S. Army training, have арр” 
from Miami and other cities 1°% 
exile guerrilla-training camps аге 
ported operating in Nicaragua: \ 
Rica and other Central America? i 
aways. At least one of these i$ Г 
Manuel Artime, a leader in (ре И Г 
Pigs landing, who occasionally ро | 

| 
[ 
[ 


in Miami. Another exile leader, vg 
Ray, once one of Castro's chief И | 
ants, has pledged that he will rel | 
Cuba to revive the anti-Cast© iw 
ground by May 20, the 62nd aj 
гу of Cuba's independence from ^ 
Castro himself sounds ede! % 
gloomy about the future. In n ў 
Day speech, he dourly conce^ | 
some day his Communist regi!" 00, 
be toppled. *Most of us—the e se 
today—would disappear in Uit 
gle; but the people would em 
the party would remain." SY 
people would remain. — 
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What's more, TWA will show you a first-run movie 
onnon-stop transcontinental flights. Complimentary 
in First Class, optional in Coach at $1... 

Business or pleasure, TWA speed and conven- 
ience will make your trip more productive, more 
pleasurable. For reservations, call TWA at any of the 
offices listed below. Or ask your travel agent to book 
you on TWA, official air carrier of the Transportation _ 
and Travel Pavilion, N. Y. Werld's Fair. z 
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The riots that bloom in the spring, 
tra la. And the first students to gallop 
out of the labs and libes for the annual 
monkey-see, monkey-do monkeyshines 
were the fair sons of John Harvard. 
Seems some sycamores along Cam- 
bridge's Memorial Drive were due for 
the ax (Time, Feb. 14), and before 
anyone could bellow “Rinehart!” 2,000 
undergraduate tree lovers rushed to 
the defense. “Two, four, six, eight, 
sycamores foliate;" chanted the Cantabs 
fiercely. Then the crowd decided to 
block traffic instead. That brought the 
cops, who brought four dogs, which 
brought indignant cries of “Cambridge, 
Cambridge” (Md., not Mass.). A few 
yips and nips later, the discretion-filled 
Harvards were headed for home, leav- 
ing poor John on high to turn crimson 
with shame at the perfidious fainthearts. 


At his death in 1962, Arthur Vining 
Davis regarded himself as one of the 
U.S/s richest men, worth on the order 
of $400 million. But when his holdings 
= mainly in Aluminum Co. of America 
and in Florida real estate—were finally 
totted up for a court accounting, he 
turned out to be worth considerably 
less, $87,629,282.83 to be precise. 


Just the other night Lady Bird John- 
son went to the Metropolitan Opera in 
Manhattan, the first member of the 
First Family to do so in 19 years. She 
made a sweeping entrance with lissome 
Mrs. Anthony Bliss, wife of the Met's 
president, that had wide-eyed bystand- 
ers glomming the glamour, and Lady 
Bird was still drawing stares and ap- 
plause as she returned to her box for 
the third act. As she smiled and ac- 
knowledged the attention, she started 
to sit down, then—ploop—she disap- 
peared. The audience gasped, but 
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MRS. BLISS & MRS. JOHNSON 
Glomming the glamour. 


PEOPLE 
axed as she bobbed up un- 


uickly rel ) 
hurt dd laughing. Met General Man- 
ager Rudolf Bing had been holding her 
chair, and he pulled it away to exchange 
it for one more comfortab'e. Thats 


the story, anyway. 


*Shall we make peace again? Today? 
Here? Shall we again become friends?" 
The moving plea was extemporaneous- 
ly put by Pope Paul VI in a special 
Sistine Chapel service to several hun- 
dred painters, writers, musicians, sculp- 
tors and actors, and it marked the first 
time a Pontiff has tried bridging the 
century-old chasm between art and the 
church. Abstract art still disturbed the 
Pope. “he result is a language of 
Babel, of confusion,” finger-wagged 
Paul. But the culture-loving Pontiff 
wanted a change: “We need you. For, 
as you know, our ministry is that 
of rendering accessible, comprehensi- 
ble and also moving, the world of the 
spirit, of the invisible, of God, of the 
ineffable. And in this you are the mas- 
ters. It is your trade.” 


When he’s happiest is when he’s snort- 
ing, and he did plenty of it. But in his 
80th birthday week, Harry Truman was 
all choked up between potshots at the 

‘press, the Republicans, and everyone 
else within BB range. President Johnson 
telephoned Kansas City with early con- 
gratulations. “I wanted to call collect,” 
ho-hoed L.B.J., who then added: “When 
you b!ow out those candles, I hope you 
think of all the lights you have turned 
on during 80 years.” But the biggest 
thrill came during a birthday appear- 
ance on the Senate floor. After eulogies 
from no fewer than 25 Senators plus a 
standing ovation, H.S.T. stammered: 
“Pm so overcome. This is one of the 
greatest things that has happened to me 
in my whole life." Afterward-he was still 
touched. “If they had cussed me out, I 
would have known what to do.” 


Charlton Heston was not lynched last 


week. The reason this is remarkable is: 


that he was actually trying to be fair 
to a studio. No big star is supposed to 
do this. But Heston had an attack of 


ethics. Though it was not in his con-. 


tract, he had browbeaten Columbia Pic- 
tures into doing a couple of scenes his 
way in the just-completed Major Dun- 
dee. "In effect,” he explained, “I applied 
the muscle without the legal right. The 
only ethical thing to do was to return 
my salary.” Return his what? Yep, the 
whole estimated $200,000 salary he got 
for the flick. “Ghastly precedent,” 
thought his fellow performers. “Gem of 
a notion,” thought Columbia. 


_ He is more untouchable than Eliot 
Ness, more famous than Dick Tracy 
and more widely respected in his job 
than just about anybody. John Edgar 
Hoover, 69, has been head of the EBL 
so Jong that people forget he could have 
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; Th 
been replaced by any incoming др WS 


istration. Last week he complete, politic 
years in the post, and Lyndon Joh, meeti 
weighed in with his own ende corrid 
ment. Next New Year's Day the, out a 
lawman will reach the compulsoy, confe 
tirement age of 70. "I know, erful 
wouldn't think of breaking the 4 Char! 
said L.B.J. So to offset the requiem, 18У ©! 
the President signed a special eeuw, У!8@ 
order that will allow the hale ant hes 
bachelor to continue serving “forai 
definite period of time.” 


CRIME BUSTER HOOVER & BUST 
Excepting the exceptional, 


integr 

Th 
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Women across America tuned hi 
for two decades to hear all the poo 
products and personalities. Then inl 
Mary Margaret McBride gave ther PA 
a pat and retired from the daily nel shall 
grind. “It seemed as if 20 yea! ices 
enough,” she said. Of course, iW anyw 
really. And last week as her 30th? South 
anniversary came around, Mary  Tutior 
garet, 64, was still at it. Every Мо ac 
Wednesday and Friday from 1110? shelv, 
her folksy chat goes out to WGH anyo 
teners. It’s just a local station in V. siasti 
ton, N.Y., and she mostly 1% Bu 
the neighbors at her book-lined `Ё tion : 
ment" home. But Richard Rodge"! onstr 
neyed up for the show a few bro gal г 
ago, and the sponsors, as always) South 
Mary Margaret, are breathlessly V Stater 
in line. n 

c 

The usual run of big names fe 207 
Rome's Fiumicino Airport that) Und 
Ava Gardner, Adlai Stevenson 4 Wee 
few others. Nothing much there: ana 
reporters. Ava and Adlai wet crim 
heading to Naples, but that did Wr. 4 
raise an aha. That night А9121 аң 
aboard the yacht of a friend f0 f 


a friend. Yawwwn, reacted t 
Until someone suddenly 1°% ( thro 


for sure just who else was 2^ rs 
looked like,as long as the Y? 
at sea, so would everyone else: 
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| METHODISTS 
t Beyond Lip Service 


achieve some- 
thing here,” complained O 
: a 

| Laitoncminded. Methodists for Mn 
E уд], “we are told, all TIBht ^. 
E ” By the end of the Methodist 
Church's quadrennial General e 
ence in Pittsburgh last week, the 
„delegates had given more than lip serv- 
ice to civil rights, but had not forced in- 
tegration on white-only Eon a 

The pursuit of compromise made the 
ng Ady conference sometimes seem more like a 
пре}. political convention than a hum 
әп Joh, meeting, as delegates caucused in hotel 
1 end, corridors and committee rooms to work 
ay the | out approvable resolutions. In the end, 
pulso: conference moderates, led by such pow- 
knoy, erful Methodist figures as Lawyer 
the dy Charles Parlin and the Rev. Harold Bos- 
ley of Manhattan's Christ Church, de- 
vised a number of carefully hedged 
and hear stands that satisfied the South without 
“Foran; totally alienating the North’s firebrand 
' integrationists. 

The all-Negro Central Jurisdiction 
was voted out of existence—on a grad- 
ual, voluntary basis. The delegates went 
on to pass a resolution that said: “All 
persons, without regard to race, color, 
ily net national origin or economic condition, 
у _ shall be eligible to attend worship serv- 
| TM ices, and be admitted into membership 
56, nA anywhere in this connection.” But some 
p ү ‚ Southern clergy argued that the reso- 
Mary * Tution did not really bind white churches 
Ty MOF to accept Negroes, and the delegates 
Eon shelved a proposal to make refusing 
Na і Anyone ш to worship an eccle- 

y a e. 
у M я But the conference did pass a resolu- 
inc < Поп approving orderly civil rights dem- 
Lodges! onstrations "in rare instances where le- 
W bront a recourse is unavailable.” When one 
always) Southern delegate complained that the 
essly V асер! was ап incitement to anarchy, 
Bosley answered "We wont give a 
fe Showing vot principle.” In other mood- 
nes К и ie otes, the conference set up a 
rt that © help Methodist ministers who 
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i " Supe ade church agencies to dis- 
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ate 1 ош Who Hates Churches 
the ун Е E Madalyn Murray boasts that 
val the | econ everything properly, through 
тете through ni What she has already done 
yacht тоз, € courts, however, strikes mil- 
and yf ds Sa as SO improper that she 
anish опо RE epithet: “the most hated 
Sicre" igerent B ева Last year the bel- 
with оцті ba a'ümorean won a Supreme 
т put e ERS TE school prayer. Last month 
с evel aryland | Suit again to kill a new 
along: 4 Schoo| « aw permitting compulsory 
yacht meditation.” Next month she 
else: PME MAY 15, 1964 | 
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goes for the brass ring: a suit against the 
State of Maryland that is clearly aimed 
at desiroying tax exemption for all U.S. 
church property. Churches are “leeches 
on society,” she says. “If no other Amer- 
ican has enough guts to fight them, then 
I will." Я à 

Unbeliever Murray 15 a tough, wise- 
cracking divorcee of 45 whose fore- 
bears arrived in Massachusetts 1n 1650. 
Daughter of a Pittsburgh contractor, 
she served on Eisenhowers staff in 
World War Il as a WAC officer-cryp- 
later studied law at Ohio 
Northern University and South Texas 
College; she has spent 17 years as a 
supervisor of social workers. A former 
member of the leftish Socialist Labor 
Party, she claims to have forsaken 
Christianity at 13, after reading the Bi- 
ble: since then, reason has been her only 
faith, and she boasts: "Nobody has ever 
beaten me in an argument yet." 

"Christian Neighbors." Wildly irrever- 
ent, she sprinkles her conversation lib- 
erally with “Oh God.” After giving her 
father a religious funeral, she cracked: 
*People god-damned well better not do 
that to me.” When someone painted 
*Communist" on her fence, she named 
her dogs Marx and Engels. 

Not surprisingly, her oldest son Bill, 
17, rebelled in 1961 against “that hog- 
wash" of school prayers. Delighted to 
assault what she calls “hypocrisy,” Mrs. 
Murray then and there embarked on a 
new career as a kind of court mother. 
The Baltimore public welfare depart- 
ment fired her from her supervisor's job. 
Various persons—whom she delights in 
describing as “My Christian neighbors” — 
have trampled her flowers, broken her 
windows, beaten up Bill and his young 
brother more than 100 times. Flooded 
with abusive letters, she has received 
everything from a psychotic document 
endlessly repeating the word “kill” to a 
newspaper picture of herself smeared 
with excrement. 

But she has also been deluged with 
dollars (top source: doctors), now runs 
both the Freethought Society of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., and Other Americans, Inc., a 
legal-action group.whose 5,000 members 
pay at least $1 per month to fight her 
court battles. Among her future targets: 
Government-paid military chaplains, 
courtroom oaths, and income tax deduc- 
tions for church contributions. Other 
Americans already owns 80 acres in 
Kansas for a projected “Atheist Univer- 
Sity of the Americas.” 

Lease-Back Loophole. Whatever their 
personal feelings, lawyers concede that 
Mrs. Murray’s tax-exemption suit is not 
without merit. She argues that such ex- 
emption forces her to pay higher taxes 
and support churches—in direct conflict 
with the First Amendment's prohibition 
against laws "respecting an establish- 


tographer, 


ment of religion." All SO states, includ- — pos 
ing Maryland, repeat this prohibition in — its leading: 


Some form in their own constitutions. 
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Yet 33 state constitutions also make 
church property tax-free. All other 
states accomplish the same end under 
other statutes. 

No one is quite sure how much po- 
tential revenue is involved. One study 
shows that church groups own 14% of 
all taxable property in Pennsylvania, 
17% in Maryland, 18% in New Jersey. 
In other areas, churches own relatively 
little of total tax-exempt property; in 
Baltimore, for example, where $528 
million worth of property is tax-exempt, 
only $80 million worth is owned by 
churches (schools and hospitals account 
for much of the rest). Even so, few 
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MRS. MURRAY & SONS WITH LAWYER (RIGHT) 
Wildly irreverent, but important. 


dispute the fact that church property 
is widely undervalued. | 
As Mrs. Murray sees it, the most bla- 
tant constitutional violation is church- | 
owned property that is not used for re- | 
ligious purposes. Many state laws are so 
broad that churches—and fraternal or- 
ganizations—may buy such property 
with lease-back arrangements under 
which they rent it to the former owners; 
income from the rents and leases is tax- | 
free. The Roman Catholic Knights of 
Columbus do not pay income taxes оп 
their rental revenue, which comes from | 
such sources as the land on which Yan- | 
kee Stadium stands, a Di 2 
warehouse and a Conn 
In New Orleans, J 
University pays no i 
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КЕСУ, exempts only property DE 
for church purposes. The state s ау z 
yers will argue that limited tax exemp 
tions are not grants that provably in- 
fringe on church-state separation. More- 
| over, they will claim that Mrs. Murray s 
| financial loss is too small to make her 
IM case justifiable. 

The Catholic and Episcopal dioceses 
of Baltimore have joined the case as 
co-defendants because they want a de- 
finitive constitutional decision. Church 
«B! lawyers will argue that tax breaks spur 
vast church contributions to the public 
welfare through church schools, orphan- 
ages and hospitals. Another argument: 
l tax breaks may actually be mandatory 
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SPELLMAN WITH FOUNDLINGS 
A good shepherd should Бе... 


| under the First Amendment’s guarantee 
|| of “free exercise" of religion. 
| Some churches—notably the Meth- 
odists and United Presbyterians—con- 
| cede that there is an inequity in the 
| laws and either pay their full taxes 
ye fi; ог a sum equivalent to levies from 
i which they are exempt. But a majority 
| of the clergy probably agree with Mrs. 
||| Murray's Baltimore opponents, who are 
| determined to battle her up to the Su- 
Aff preme Court over what one Roman 
|. Catholic lawyer sees as “the beginning 
TẸ of a hostile interpretation of the First 
IM! Amendment." Says he: “As a person, 
|| Mrs. Murray is not important. But what 
TE she's trying to do is important.” 


un ROMAN CATHOLICS 
The Pastor-Executive 
If any one aspires to the office of 
| bishop, he desires a noble task. 
| —I Timothy 3 
| The Roman Catholic Church has 
2,500 bishops, and they perform their 
tasks in almost that many different 
ways. Some are brilliant theologians, 
| some skillful spiritual teachers, some 
church РО оле Jeep-riding mis- 
(| sionaries, some discreet bureaucrats. But 
| in the U.S., the dominant mold is the 
M pastoral executive: the brick-and-mor- 
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am and whose theological concern 
s Md place to PS interest 
i erding his peop'e- : 
È S ome Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, who this month 1s celebrating his 
75th birthday and his 25th сеа 
as Archbishop of New York. Last wee 
nearly 4,000 guests crowded into four 
ballrooms of the Waldorf-Astoria for a 
banquet in his honor, and piles of gifts, 
letters and telegrams spilled across his 
office desks at 452 Madison Avenue. In 
part, the tributes came because Spell- 
man is a genuinely warm and kindly 
man, a gregarious and sociable prelate 
whose gentle smile and sly Irish wit 
can charm Presidents as well as plumb- 
ers. But there was also the respect paid 
to an administrative genius whose rec- 
ord can be measured in construction 
bills and concrete growth. 

"Cardinal Moneybags. When Pope 
Pius XII named Spellman as its arch- 
bishop in 1939, New York was prob- 
ably the richest see in the U.S.; it is 
now the richest in the world. Spellman's 
spiritual empire, running from Staten 
Island to the Catskills of Ulster County, 
has almost doubled in size, to 1,782,000 
faithful. To serve his growing congrega- 
tion, Spellman has built 37 new church- 
es, 130 schools and five hospitals (in- 
cluding the New York Foundling Hos- 
pital, his favorite charity); almost every 
year he is responsible for $90 million 
worth of construction. Much of this 
he managed by consolidating all par- 
ish building programs into his own 
hands, thereby getting better interest 
rates from bankers. 

Spellman's influence, however, goes 
well beyond his diocese. As the Pope's 
Military Vicar in charge of the nation's 
920 Catholic chaplains, he is bishop of 
the Catholics in the armed forces. He 
also bears a major responsibility for the 
church's largest charity, Catholic Re- 
lief Services, a $176 million foreign aid 
program that sends food and clothing 
to 79 countries around the world, from 
Moslemi Algeria to Catholic Peru. In 
grudging tributesto, his. financial power 
and financial skill, Rome sometimes calls 
him "Cardinal Moneybags." 

Admiration & Criticism. It also re- 
spects him as the second most pow- 
erful man in the church. One reason 
has been his close personal friendship 
with Pope Pius XII and now with Pope 
Paul. Another is his unique ability to 
help out the church in useful ways 
that seldom get into print. After World 
War II, he convinced Pius of the need 
to internationalize the Vatican’s Italy- 
centered investments. Later, they say in 
Rome, he donated more than $1,000,- 
000 to help the Holy See pay for the 
Ecumenical Council. Spellman would 
never be so indiscreet as to interfere in 
another bishop's diocese—yet the Vati- 
can seldom takes any action affecting 
the U.S. church without an inquiry first 
to the “powerhouse” in Manhattan. 

As an executive, Spellman has al- 
most universal admiration; on other 
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Ве Rqneo'brounds, he is 


a target of c 
for excessive prudence. Some a | 
lic laymen deplore the fact Т ath) 
voice, loud and clear in conde Ml 
The Deputy, dirty movies and the 
munist threat, is rarely heard q Co | 
social issues as segregation ang та 
corruption. Catholic book publisher А 
dom try to get Spellman's imprim 
on anything more controversial tha Ql 
life of an Irish saint, and there y 
undercurrent of complaint from ү 
priests about the steady-as-you. aa 
servatism of chancery decrees, Są Г б 
Manhattan curate: “It’s easier to "d 
about socialism in New York tha a 
advocate liturgical reform.” My 

Outside the church, he is still Ы 
for using seminarians to break а 
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-.. a good builder. 


tery workers' strike in 1949, and | 
engaging in a bitter public quarre V 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt over fede 
aid to parochial schools. And altho: 
he now appears frequently at inter! 
meetings, non-Catholic churchmen: 
gard him as generally indifferet! 
ecumenism. Я 

Close to the People. Spellman! 
product of Massachusetts’ lace-cl f 
Irish, and readily admits that hé ^ 
not “believe in change just to chati 
But he is an unpredictable conser 
He voted with the progressives 01 fe 
issues that came before the №9 
Council, and last fall he took {0 n 
as his personal theologian Jesuit о 
Courtney Murray (TIME Cover р 
12, 1960), who had been €^. 
from council preparations beca"; 
Holy Office objected to his У! 
church-state relations. fs 

Spellman is now a trifle slow ° 
and dim of sight, and he Yo! 
be remembered not as the 200 rel 
but as a good shepherd. His fis 
consolation, he says, has bee? "y 
nual Christmastide visits to the on 
overseas, “which gave me à cha 
do something pastoral. That has P 
been my ideal—to be close to t a 
ple. That is what the church has 
done and always should do- 
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Neat holes in eggs 
don't matter... 


but in industry, they do. The neater the hole 
you drill, the better the job you do, or the 
product you manufacture. Precision drilling 
calls for correct speeds, right lubricants, and 
the perfect drill. Check for the famous P&N 
symbol on the shank. This guarantees the 
drill has been manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cation during each stage of production. It 
ensures you a clean, perfectly symmetrical 
hole every time. Remember — when pre- 
cision counts, you can depend on the drill by 
P&N. There's one specially designed and 
better-made for evéry drilling application 


and material. 


For all drilling problems call in your P&N 
Technical Representative. His expert advice 


is yours, free, any time you require it. 


Available in Black Jet or Silver Jet precision finish by 
P&N holders of sole Australian rights to the 

Rohde & Dorrenberg roll forging process . . . for maximum 
economy and longer drill life. 


For further details of R & D processed drills ask for РАМ Tool Data Sheet No. 115. 


PATIENCE & NICHOLSON LIMITED 


Sales Office: 477 Hoddle Street, Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Australia 
Cables: “TAPSANDIES” Melbourne, Australia 
Local Representatives: 


Thailand Jardine Waugh, 226 Nares Road, P.O. Box 40, BANGKOK 


Hong Kong ^ Rieckermann (Hong Kong) 119, 1001 Man Yee Building, 
Des Voeux Road, Gentral, HONG KONG 


Malaya Cycle & Carriage (1926) Co., 41 Orchard Road, SINGAPORE 
India ^ Ganeshnarayan Brijlal Private Ltd., Р.О. Box 2109, CALCUTTA 
Ceylon Estates Supplies Division, Brown & Co., Р.0. Box 200, COLOMBO 
Philippines Мг. A. Merx, Solex Tool Corporation, 355 Barracca Street, MA А t 
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TAPS AND DIES, 


AND CHASERS IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


TH 


PRIZES 


Just Doing the Job 

Before John Hammer was thrown 
out of office as chairman of the Florida 
Turnpike Authority, he sent a Gui 
plaining letter to Governor Farris Bry- 
ant. It concerned a reporter for the 
St. Petersburg Times, Martin Oliver 
Waldron, 39, who, said Hammer, had 
been “rude, discourteous, ungentleman- 
ly, and roared at my employees." No 
one from the governor on down could 
challenge the accuracy of that descrip- 
tion—or wonder why Hammer should 
be so annoyed. For it was the rude, 
discourteous, ungentlemanly and roar- 


ST. PETERSBURG TIMES'S WALDRON 
A roar against a turnpi 


ing reporter from the Times who cost 
John Hammer his job. 

Drawing Flies. Anything less than a 
roar would sound inadequate coming 
from a man who stands six feet tall, 
|| scales 240 165. and sometimes has to 
go sideways through a door. Waldron 
roars at everybody. Once, when Leroy 
Collins was still governor, Collins 
stamped up and down the cabinet room 
for four hours demanding that Reporter 
Waldron disclose his source for a 
certain story. For four hours, Waldron 

stamped right along with the governor, 
| roaring refusal. Then the governor gave 
up trying. 

His reportorial behavior goes over 
big with statehouse tipsters. Sooner or 
later, they all visit Waldron, and the 
| tales they tell are music to а man who 
defines his job as a daily search for 
crooked politicians. In due time, Wal- 
dron’s questing eye turned on Florida’s 
| Sunshine State Parkway, a four-lane as- 

phalt ribbon winding the 211 miles be- 

tween Miami and Orlando. If ever a 

state project might draw flies, thought 

Waldron, that was it. 
While Waldron was working on this 
suspicion, a tipster called from Tampa 


E PRESS 
invited him down. 


BOB DELANEY 


—collect—and : 
There he learned something about the 


extravagant tastes of John Hammer, 
Governor Bryant’s appointee as Turn- 
pike Authority chairman. While on the 
job, Hammer stayed at a $65-a-day 
hotel room, paid as much as $30 a day 
to eat, and put corsages for his sec- 
retary on the tab. He chartered a plane, 
and charged taxpayers for more hours 
aloft than the plane was actually flown. 
Under Hammer's loose hand, headlined 
the Times, a $100 million road had 
stretched to $400 million. ; | 

Plugging the Leaks. Unraveling this 
skein of questionable public arithmetic 
took 4,500 inches in the Times: about 


JACK THORNELL 


LEXINGTON ADVERTISER'S SMITH. 


ke and a call for reason. 


150,000 words. It was worth the effort. 
Out went the high-living John Hammer, 
and in went five new state laws that 
plugged the holes through which mil- 
lions of tax dollars had leaked. It was 
a prime example of the kind of inves- 
tigative reporting thata good reporter 
on a crusading newspaper ought to do. 
So it should have been no surprise last 
- week when the Pulitzer Prize for meri- 
torious public service went to the St. 
Petersburg Times. Martin Waldron was 
not mentioned in the award—an omis- 
sion that did not bother him one bit. 
“I don’t get any money out of the 
prize,” said he, "so it isn't like being 
paid for doing your duty.” 
Among the other Pulitzer prizewin- 
ners in journalism: 
b The United Press International’s 
Merriman Smith, 51, known to millions 
of televiewers as the slim, mustached 
man who ends presidential press con- 
ferences with the words, “Thank you 
Mr. President.” On the day John Ken- 
medy was shot, Smith, who was riding 
in the motorcade three cars behind the 
President, grabbed the car phone and 
got out a U.P.I. bulletin six minutes 
ahead of the competition. Smith's later 
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ewitness story won him the 
national reporting. 

> The New York Times's Day 
berstam, 30, and the A.P.’s M 
W.. Browne, 32, shared the inte, 
al reporting prize for their cove, 
Viet Nam, up to and including i 
that deposed the Diem regime. 
luck probably eliminated Neil s 
27, the U.P.I. man in Saigon i 
consideration. Although his rep 
matched Halberstam's and E 
often with remarkable fidelity, Shea 
flew out to Tokyo for a week’ E 
and thus missed the coup. as 
> Mrs. Hazel Brannon Smith, 49 
tor and publisher of the Lexi 
Miss., Advertiser and three other Wal 
lies (Tıme, Nov. 21, 1955). Mrs, Sy; 
couldnt be more unpopular in Т 
sissippi if she were an integration 
which she isn’t. But she is the next}, 
thing. Her papers and her editor: 
have fearlessly called for reason ong 
race issue, whether she is challeng; 
the white Citizens Councils (“If tẹ 
have their way, the free press in ffi 
sissippi will be destroyed, and ий} 
the liberty and freedom of all Wiss 
sippians”), or reporting a conen t; 
Metropolitan Opera Star Ley 
Price in Laurel, where Miss Price w, 
born (“Leontyne does not need Me 
sissippi, but Mississippi needs Le 
tyne”). She won the prize for editori 
writing. 


Not Enough Merit 


Although journalists get most 01° 
Pulitzers, awards are also made it 
field of arts and letters. But on this! 
larger hunting ground, the judges i 


Pre 
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id 
ау 
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had chronic trouble finding, or 4 j 


recognizing, enough merit to cover 
seven divisions." The fiction рі 
been skipped seven times in 48 * 
the drama award eight times. This) 
the Pulitzer jurors withheld awa 
music, drama and fiction. E 
Under those headings, the jurors 
not a single nomination. to the Un 
sity of Columbia board of “a 
which picks the winners. Some © 
-other-—arts-and-letters awards, i 
testified to a painstaking 5210 
merit. The history award went 0 


tan Village: The Formation of ve 
E) 


England Town, a book that was re) 


by two publishers before Author i a 


ner Chilton Powell found а 
Powell. fielded his prize with | 
gratitude. He hoped, he salt» 
might help him on his newest P 
finding a suitable job. 

Author Powell's publisher; 
leyan University Press i 
Conn., was not far behin 
tude. Although the university 
book publishing only seven Y? 
published another of this yea! 5 
At the End of the Open Roat 
of verse by Louis Simpson. 


rs? 


w 
0 


4 3 pio£^ 
* Music, fiction, drama, history: com 


poetry, and something the pulitzer 
calls "general nonfiction." 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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TRACK & FIELD 


КЫ s After 
a ч К р: “impenetrable” barriers 
She —every one of which has now респ 
Sheh broken—none seemed more ole it- 
n, frg tle over a decade ago, than the ый 
rep Ot mile. In the years between 1934 and 
Brow 1942, the world’s best runners could 


К Фф only lower the record ‚6 sec. (from 


IB. 4 min. 6.8 sec.), and in 1945 when 
Swedens Gunder Hagg ran a 4-min.- 
49, 8" ].4-sec. mile, that seemed to be just 
Хш, about the ultimate of which any man 
er Wet was capable. 
i Sn ae came Britain’s Roger Bannis- 
in Mi ter, a dour, monkish medical student, 
Pra. who attacked the 4-min. mile the way 
Nextt a researcher attacks a microbe. Ban- 
editor: nister approached the barrier as if it 
On ont were strictly physical. He built up UE 
alles; lung capacity until he could absorb 54 
(If qts. of oxygen a minute—125% the 
sinl; normal rate. He lowered his pulse rate 
nd with; to 50 beats per minute v. an average 72. 
al ss Finally, on May 6, 1954, Bannister ran 
onem b. the mile in 3 min. 59.4 sec.—and nearly 
Leon: killed himself in the process. He was 
Price. half unconscious with anoxia. His pulse 
need М had soared to 155 counts per minute. 
eds lg He was temporarily color-blind. “Real 
yr editor: Pain overtook me," he wrote later. “It 
was as if all my limbs were caught in 
an ever-tightening vise." 

Roger Bannister retired at the end of 
the 1954 season, his theory proved—or 
ade ind so it seemed. But no, it turned out that 

hisi the 4-min. barrier was only mental after 
ont w all. One after another, other milers be- 
udges y Ban to break 4 min. John Landy did 
or E it. Jim Beatty did it. Australia’s Herb 
9) pr. Elliott did it 17 times. And there was 
hw New Zealand's Peter Snell, who holds 
This phe current world record (3 min. 54.4 
b i EC) and breaks 4 min. practically 
aW?" every time-he steps on a track. In one 
race alone last summer, the first six 
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BRASHER, CHATAWAY, BANNISTER & WIVES CELEBRATING 
One hundred and forty-two times later. : 


MEADOWS STEBBINS 


A slap for speed. 


finishers all beat 4 min. By last week, 
the barrier that Bannister had labored 
so long and hard to crack had been 
smashed by 44 men from 15 nations 
a total of 143 times. 

And what of Roger Bannister now? 
Married, 35, the father of four chil- 
dren, he is a consultant on neurology 
at three London hospitals. Last week, 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of his 
historic run, he went out to supper with 
Chris Chataway and Chris Brasher, the 
two runners who had paced him to the 
record—and talked about a new "abso- 
lute limit" for the mile. He set it at 
“about 3 min. 30 sec. This is the physi- 
ological limit," he said, “with our bodies 
made the way they are.” 


Looking for a Challenger 
Grambling, La., is a sleepy Negro 
town in the heart of the pea-patch and 
catfish country. -The best way to get 
there is by car from Shreveport, over a 
highway that is partly pitted blacktop, 
built by Huey Long in the 1930s. But 
there is not much point in making the 
trip—unless, of course, you happen to 
be an athlete. Grambling is the home 
of Grambling College, a state-operated 
school with only 3,700 students, half of 
them girls, and year after year some of 
the best college football players in the 
nation. At last count, 17 Grambling 
alumni were playing with the pros, in- 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


etm 


OWENS 


RAGSDALE 


cluding All-Pro Safety Man Roosevelt 
Taylor of the Chicago Bears, 315-10. 
Tackle Ernie Ladd of the San Diego 
Chargers, and End Willie Davis of the 
Green Bay Packers. 

Football is fine, but track is even 
finer. It is newer, too. Grambling had 
neither a track nor a team until five 
years ago. Whats more, Track Coach 
'Tom Williams, a onetime halfback with 
the Los Angeles Rams, gets only ten 
athletic scholarships a year. But he 
makes the most of what he has. Williams 
can field nine runners capable of crack- 
ing 10 sec. in the 100-yd. dash, a-174-ft. 
discus thrower, a 26-ft. broad jumper 
—and the best sprint relay team in 
the U.S. 

Say "Hey!" This season, four Cali- 
fornians dressed in Grambling black- 
and-gold have run off with practically 
every sprint relay in sight, and their 
times (40 sec. for the 440, 1 min. 23.3 
sec. for the 880) are the fastest in the 
U.S. Last week, at the Southwestern 
Athletic Conference meet in Houston, 
they romped to yet another 440-yd. vic- 
tory, in 40.4 sec. Better still, they have 
only begun to hit their stride. Donald 
Owens is only a junior, but he is the 
captain of the team. The others—Rich- 
ard Stebbins, Vernus Ragsdale and Don- 
ald Meadows—are all sophomores run- 
ning in their second varsity season. 

Key to the sprint relay is the ba- 
ton pass—a complicated maneuver that | 
must be accomplished blindly but pre- 
cisely. Grambling’s Coach Williams 
learned the secret from the British. Im- ` 
pressed by the fact that the British na- 
tional team had beaten the U.S. in inter- 
national competition, Williams studied 
movies of the teams in action. The 

Americans were faster, but they tended 
to slow down for the tricky pass, while 
the British made the transfer at full 
speed. The Americans also had a habit 
of waiting, hand low, palm down, trying | 
to snatch the baton from their team- | 
mates. The British on the other hand, 
reached back, hand high, thumb 
and the incoming runner simply dro 
the baton into his teammate's np 
Williams decided to eros: 
two styles. His runners hol 


Williams staggers the passing 


portant, and Ragsdale, 


ints so that Stebbins 
Pane fastest men, get to run 10 yds. 
farther than Meadows and Owens. _ 

Stayers & Anchors. Most coaches sim- 
ply run their fastest man as anchor and 
their second fastest as No. 1, but Wil- 
liams tries to fit each boy’s personality 
to the leg he is assigned. Meadows 15 no 
speedball, but he is a stayer: he can 
match almost anybody for 110 or 220 
yds.—so Williams runs him as the No. 1 
man. Stebbins and Ragsdale are both 
convinced that they are the fastest 
sprinters in the country, so they run 
No. 2 and No. 3. Their job is to build 
up a lead for Anchor Man Owens, who 
runs best when he starts in front. 

The closest anybody has come to beat- 
ing Grambling in the 440- or 880-yd. 
relay all year is .3 sec. back at the tape. 
That makes Williams proud but unhap- 
py. "These boys need a challenge,” he 
says. “Whey have never yet been in a 
race where they all had to put out their 
best effort.” If that ever does happen, 
officials are unlikely to believe their 
watches. Meadows already has clocked 
21.2 sec. for a 220 leg this year; Owens 


GOLF'S TOP TRIO 


After 15 P.G.A. tournaments, in three 
of which neither played, Jack Nicklaus 
and Arnold Palmer were battling it out 
as usual for the lead in money winnings. 
The only thing still up for grabs was 
third trumpet on the Fort Knox band- 
wagon. Puerto Rico’s Juan (“Chi Chi”) 
Rodriguez was tooting mightily, and 
only a connoisseur would have the bad 
sense to ask whatever happened to Tony 
Lema. The standings last week, before 
the Colonial National in Fort Worth: 


Jack Arnold Juan 
Nicklaus Palmer Rodriguez 
Los Angeles Did not Tie, 3rd ^ Did not 
Open play $2,775 play 
San Diego Open Did not Tie, 15th Did not 
play $725 play 
Lucky Open Tie, 12th Tie, 3rd lst 
$1,200 $3,100 $7,500 
Phoenix Open lst Tie, 9th — Cut 36 
$7,500 $1,450 holes 
New Orleans Tie, 2nd — 10th Tie, 2nd 
Open $3,400 $1,500 $3,400 
Pensacola Oper Didnot Tie, 2nd Did not 
play $2,300 play 
St. Petersburg Tie, 4th — Didnot Tie, 24th 
$1,400 play $226 
Doral Open 2nd Tie, 18th Tie, 27th 
$4,000 $794 $525 
Greensboro 4th Tie, 13th Did not 
Open $2,550 $845 play 
Masters Tie, 2nd 15 Tie, 21st 
$10,100 $20,000 $1,100 
Houston 2nd Didnot 3rd 
Classic $4,000 ^ play $3,300 
Texas Open Did not Didnot Tie, 2nd 
play play $3,100 
Tournament of ^ 15 9th Tie, 4th 
Champions $12,000 $1850 $2020 
$46,150 $35,339 $22,171 
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MALE (LEFT) ATTACKING FEMALE 


has done 20.2 sec., Stebbins 20 sec. and 
Ragsdale a fantastic 19.5. "Together, 
those times add up to 1 min. 20.9 sec. 
almost two full seconds faster than 
the world record for the 880-yd. relay. 


KITE,.FLYING 
A Man's World 


*Go fly a kite," an angry housewife 
snarls at her husband—but imagine her 
surprise if he actually went and did. 
There was Ben Franklin, of course, with 
his handkerchief, his key and his light- 
ning bolt, and if Orville and Wilbur 
Wright had not been kiting enthusiasts, 
a Russian might have invented the air- 
plane after all. But the adult U.S. male 
who shows up at the park with kite and 
twine is certain to be suspect unless he 
has a passel of kids in tow. And there 
is something definably foreign about the 
doughty Somerset Maugham hero who 
preferred to rot in jail rather than pay 
his ex-wife alimony—all because she 
had smashed his favorite kite. 

Perhaps it is just that Americans have 
no sense of the sublime. “My. kite rises 
to celestial regions," wrote a 9th cen- 
tury monk. *My soul enters the abode 
of bliss." On Formosa, the ninth day of 
the ninth moon is the Day of Ascend- 
ing Heights, a holiday in honor of kites. 
In Japan, kite flying is so popular that 
if was once legislated out of existence, 
so that people could keep their minds 
on their work. And nowhere is kiting 
pursued. with more passion than in 
"Thailand; where legend has it that a 
young lover found his lady fair by fol- 
lowing the string of a runaway kite. 

Talons & Nooses. From February to 
May, when the Lom Ta-Phao wind 
blows from the southwest, the sky above 
Bangkok resembles a vast aerial Disney- 
land. Long (up to 25 ft.), hinged kites 
shaped like kraits and cobras, wriggle 
Sinuously in the breeze. Peacock and 
butterfly kites flutter their iridescent 
wings; owls roll their eyes, and paper 
hawks wheel and dive. Thai boys get 
their first kites about the same age that 
U.S. youngsters get their first baseball 
gloves, and most of them dream about 
growing up to be another Poon Yu- 
vaniyom, who is the closest thing to a 
Mickey Mantle west of the Mekong. 

A telephone company executive 
Poon, 55, is the kite-fighting champion 
of Thailand—and in Thailand, kite 
fighting is a big-league Sport. It has its 
teams (sponsored by private companies, 
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like U.S. bowling teams), its i 


rules (72 of them), its um 


Phramane Grounds. In M mas 
kite fights are also common, st? 79 

coated with ground glass: uL у 
America, frames аге studdeq vi E | 
blades. : a re 

The Thais are too Sophisticate d pu 

such crude devices. Their fighting 1048 р 
which cost up to $18, are made att z 
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paper delicately stretched on a fof the 
bamboo frame, and come in twosig ү 0]. 
the star-shaped chula, or male kiteisend b 
the diamond-shaped pakpao, or femthe scl 
Each has its special weapon. The ¢Morri: 
sports five bamboo talons called ¢i:tion. 1 
pas (literally: fruit pickers), and‘man, 

pakpao carries a long noose calltprofes 
nhiang. The male kite tries to phe got 
the female’s control string in its Dire 
and drag it to earth; the female ёа harc 
encircle the male with its noos Start, 

ride it to the ground. ing lil 

Courtly Advantage. The battle sLittle 

really equal—but that fits perfectly excell 
the oriental scheme of things. Onjhave. | 
in. sq., the dainty pakpao is les 'dge’s 
half as big as the bulky (85 i» @PPro 
chula, which takes as many as it lo 
to control. But ће pakpaos line up? ems 


h 5 : Grorment 
the north side of Phramane боне 


new i 


The female kites bank on 
guile: sometimes 
pounce on a single chula, 
fighter planes attacking a Чоп с 
bomber. Even if an opponents «еса 
captured, the fight is only half P Over 3 
must be grounded on the attack®™ searct 
of the field. dknow; 

Poon Yuvaniyom is strictly а Stren 
devotee, and he is an old hand "schoo 
witting wily females. "I'm a ™ 
says, “and I like male kites.” 1)” yentist 
All-Thailand championships SUE dems ; 
the middle of April and went 02 ation a 
weeks. While vendors hawke® «Symp 


by 30 years of kiting. Не: teat i 
land Telephone Organization. i stt 
little trouble winning their тр 
national title and the Kings ~ ot y" 
proving that, for the moment” * 
it’s still a man-kite’s world. TIME 
биме, 
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in (В: Voice in Little Egypt ke TEENS 
With;, In the first six weeks a Чыг БУ: 
Wesley Morris took over as pres) in Pea 
ticat decrepit Southern Illinois UEM 
hting 48, he gained ten pounds on Message: 
lade gf quet circuit. Morris nonstop ae tate 
'SI.U. would reverse its own sac sta 
and with it the fortunes of the reglon- ^ 
5 depressed, despairing, violence-ridden 
Menclave known as Little Egypt (or 
AOE py pt, after Cairo, Ill., the southernmost 
city in the state). “Not one of them had 
1 the foggiest thought that anything would 
come of our efforts," he says—and quiet 
ly adds that now "the change has come. 
Morris’ listeners had a right to be 
skeptical. The S.I.U. campus at Carbon- 
«dale 16 years ago was a jumble of old, 
leaking buildings in a lifeless town whose 
А опу reason for existence was the fact 
Nhat the Illinois Central Railroad had 
' chosen to establish a division headquar- 
ne. ters there. The school itself was a medio- 
cre state teachers’ college, whose sense 
n à fof the future was typified by an earlier 
1 woSS.].U. president whose pride it was to 
ile Кі сепа back money to the legislature from 
, ог һе school’s meager appropriation. Even 
. ТһеМоггіѕ did not come with a big reputa- 
alled dition. The son of an auto insurance sales- 
s), animan, he was born in Little Egypt, was 
se ciliprofessor of speech at Ohio State when 
; to capthe got the offer to head S.I.U. 
in its! Direct Approach. But Morris, 56, is 
nale ёа) hard-driving, restless fellow. From the 
noose Start, he aimed for twin goals: improv- 
ing life in the 31 sprawling counties of 
battles:Eittle Egypt, and creating a school of 
erfecily excellence. He believes that “you can 
gs: Onjhave pursuit of knowledge for knowl- 
is les iedge’s sake along with a practical, direct 
(85 in арргоасһ to society." 
NOW. a ae of direct approach, 
line D. n АҺ pecia ists from S.I.U.’s depart- 
ne Oe stanti community development are 
vind Pew ind y Scouring the region, tempting 
weakel B Sirsa anne settle there. The uni- 
| T ену = coming Vocational-Technical 
ak pans, р о ers some 160 courses rang- 
like no. E (Ona oe to court report- 
ү U с > people take adult-educa- 
emis Ke ourses. In an area wher 1 
f oč decade ago only 19% of t COD yaa 
hal Over 25 had y (o of the population 
tacker Searchers anded high school, re- 
d Known a BR. S internationally 
ctly i Strengthened oe Spanner ae 
han п, Schools by c ozens of local public 
a ma ian d nA D ме аш Improvements 
JD tists have осе RNC зс 
pue zems as wate с Sus regional prob- 
о Чоп апа ane cre crop diversifica- 
wke «SYmphony is portation. Even the S.J.U. 
|1105 cote members аснода eT 
the Bal are jobl are students, and the other 
nd тиеу €ss coal miners and other 
n I But į А 
" is йу In pursuing шшр: S.L.U. 
hir Sn mea ee “The progress has 
S OW “North Cone A Says a member of the 
ent * and Secondary Sep e clation of Colleges 
Y Schools. More than 60% 
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of the S.1.U. staff have doctorates, which 
puts the school among the top 15%- 
20% in the U.S. For the first time in 
Little Egypt's history, students are com- 
ing from other parts of the state and 
from other states. They are attracted 
by strong faculties in the liberal arts 
and in such specialties as microbiology 
and theater design. Among the 260 stu- 
dents from 40 foreign countries, many 
are taking courses at a novel center for 
the study of crime and correction that 
works closely with a model federal pris- 
on in nearby Marion. The university 
press, which published its first book in 
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minster Fuller (Tıme Cover, Jan. 10). 
Autonomy. The Illinois legislature 
used to starve S.LU., but Supersales- 
man Morris, with the aid of regional 
politicians and a separate board of trus- 
tees appointed by the Governor, got the 
school a total appropriation of $103 
million for 1963-65 (still far less than 
the favored land-grant University of Il- 
linois). More than 60 new buildings 
have been completed or are going up in 
Carbondale alone, including a 17-story 
dormitory tower. Students have also 
pitched in to expand S.LU., though 
4.000 of them work to help support 
themselves. They paid for a $4,500,000 
student union, with 16-lane bowling al- 
ARTHUR SIEGEL 
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PRESIDENT MORRIS & STUDENTS AT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY CENTER 
To stoke a comeback, a mine of knowledge. 


1956, is now working on its 125th; 
among its notable volumes are the Se- 
lected Poems of Herman Melville 
(TIME, May 1) and Modes of Being, 
by Paul Weiss, Sterling Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale. 

Pacesetter. From 3,000 students only 
15 years ago, the school now has 18,- 
200 students (apart from adults), of 
whom 80% are the first in their fam- 
ilies to attend college. The faculty has 
grown from 250 to 1,150. By the end 
of the decade, with completion of a 
Second permanent campus now rising 
out of the wheatfields near Edwards- 
M e miles northwest of Carbon- 

, the university's capacity wi 
36,000 students. CLES кшш 

Next month S.I.U. becomes one of 
the few universities in the U.S. to oper- 
ate on a four-quarter academic year. 
Coupled with a 78-hour week of class- 
room use that runs from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night, officials have squeezed the most 
out of the educational facilities—and 
educators. 5.1.0. was the first university 
in the nation deliberately to hire visiting 
professors who were retired or soon to 
be retired at other schools. Among doz- 


ens of such luminaries have been Har- 


vard Astronomer Harlow Shapley, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Theologian Henry 


ley, and are now planning to kick in 
toward a new medical center. 

Morris thrives on such displays of 
university spirit. Along with Little 
Egypt's awakening from economic and 
cultural torpor, it is proof of his promise 
that S.I.U. “must do more than promote 
good teaching. We must take the uni- 
versity to the people.” 


STUDENTS ABROAD 


Le Stop 
In the U.S., it's called hitchhiking, and 
although many a student with a sign 
(GOOD CONVERSATIONALIST ALBUQUER- 
QUE PLEASE) can still be seen, express- 
ways and police are driving the custom 
out of style. But in Europe, the autostop, 
as hitchhiking is known in internation- 
alese, is a thriving student institution. 
In universities across the Continent, and 
on many U.S. campuses too, college kids 
are about to dust off knapsacks and take _ 
to the open Autobahnen, routes na- E 
>] 

| 

| 


titioners of the aut 
ings, West Germ 
known to halt a car and 
to take aboard a ow 
stoppeur. Neatnes 


ma ee 


HOP 
The king had 1,000 jokes. 


notes respectability; so does a pair of 
knobby knees (male), because Germans 
like outdoorsiness. The thumb is a U.S. 
import: native custom dictates an erect 
forearm and a vigorous loose-wristed 
wag of the hand. One student last sum- 
mer became king of the Autobahnen by 
carrying a sign that said: 1 KNOW A 
THOUSAND JOKES. 

Spain is also popular, because it is- 
sues a free formal card to hikers if they 
supply character references. By using 
the card, the stoppeur automatically re- 
nounces the right to sue his benefactor 
in case of accident, and gets maps and a 
small national flag. Drivers who help a 
hiker get a coupon toward membership 
in the honorary “Brotherhood of the 
Highway.” In Italy, more cars and bet- 
ter roads have raised the country's rank- 
| ing on the autostop circuit, though 
| the hot-blooded national temperament 

sometimes makes hitchhiking a perilous 
means of transportation. Italian men are 
markedly hospitable to foreign girls 
(“Because you never know how it might 
wonderfully end,” says one driver). 
Stoppeurs were panicked recently. by 
a rumor that France had outlawed le 
stop. |t turned out that only persons 
| under 18 were forbidden to hitchhike, 
and the situation soon returned to nor- 
mal. Yet for single girls who do not 
(1 happen to be judo champions, a wom- 
| | en's magazine darkly warns that white 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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LINE. slavers cruise the roads for recruits. 
1 Military uniforms and Boy Scout get- 
{į ups are a help for hitchhikers, and two 
| Canadians in Nice recently made it in 
record time to southern Spain by dress- 
ing in cassocks. 
| А handful of daredevil stoppeurs have 
IM developed their own system; the hiker 
{| slaps the side of a moving car, then 
quickly falls down. The driver screeches 
+ to a stop and out of fear and sympathy 
takes the traveler aboard, or so survivors 
! report. A commoner, and safer, tech- 
nique 1s to spot the license of an on- 
| coming car and whip out a national flag 
E to match. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Revelers 

The plans were enough to. prostrate 
the most gallant music manager. Isaac 
Stern, Leonard Rose and Eugene Isto- 
min—three top-dollar virtuosos—had 
teamed up to make chamber music 
together. Their audience might shrink 
to the size of the small halls in which 
trios usually play—and the take, of 
course, would be split three ways. But 
the trio had played an intriguing hand- 
ful of concerts in the past, and bound 
by 20 years’ friendship, they defiantly 
formed their alliance. Last week, solidly 
established as the best in 50 years, the 
Stern-Rose-Istomin Trio played their 
fifth sell-out concertyof the season to a 
house so full and enthusiastic that it 
made even Carnegie Hall seem just the 
right size for chamber music. 

A Mirror of Tone. The concert—one 
trio each by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schubert—displayed both the sweep of 
each man’s virtuosity as a soloist and 
the perfect rapport the three share when 
playing together. Istomin hulked might- 
ily over the keyboard to delve deep into 
the music with the sensitive phrasing 
that distinguishes his playing. Stern and 
Rose were so perfectly matched that 
Rose’s 1662 Amati cello seemed at 
times the baritone voice of Stern’s 
Guarnerius violin. In passages in which 
phrases are repeated alternately be- 
tween them, each provides a mirror of 
the other in phrasing, tone, even vibrato. 
Their precision and ease suggests an 
immense reserve of talent that ‘the eve- 
ning’s program had not required. 

Each of the three has discovered in 
the trio a reward beyond mere mu- 
sic. “There are many miraculous little 
things that happen during each per- 
formance,” says Rose. “We play to one 
another in a sort of musical conversa- 
tion.” Says Stern: “Music is something 
to revel in—and when we play together 
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we revel. I’m so proud of 4. 
want to shout it from the house, tti 
Keep It Gala. It took nearly 10) 
of prodding by Stern before RS 
mustered the time and determi | 
to get together; each has д high 
perous career as a soloist, ed 
doning private schedules is Cost ah 
that the three are committed 
other, they plan to spare 
so each year for work as 


= 


to 


halls for chamber music, hand.pig 
the piano. "We want to keep it 
says Istomin. 8 
Together with the Juilliarg Sin 
Quartet (Time, Aug. 23), the new | 
gives the U.S. unsurpassed Mastery 
chamber music. Critics struggling toi 
fine its excellence find no one toU 
to compare it with. They hark bac; 
stead to the years before World Wy 
when French Pianist Alfred (у 
French Violinist Jacques Thibaud, 
Pablo Casals were the presiding mae 
Even the great trio of the '40s—Heif: 
Feuermann and Rubinstein—is noi 
the running, for Stern, Rose and Istom 
make up a trio unique in attitude: 
much as accomplishment. They play: 
if for themselves, and in the phy: 
each achieves a reach of music hig 
than any he could gain for hime 


COMPOSERS 


The Way to Write Music À 

All week, the rotund, grey-hat 
man in the rumpled brown suit gual 
the decrepit-looking envelope 35! 
were stuffed with gold. "It's ама) 
my mind;" he said, quietly aware" 
the envelope contained what еу? 
hoped might prove a musical trii 
An evening or so later, Carlos Cha 


Mexico's top music man and a M 


[JUI 
ear! 
the) 
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composer in any hemisphere. 
some 2,600 concertgoers to 
Symphony No. 6 performed by 
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н STERN, ROSE & ISTOMIN AT CARNEGIE 
Miraculous little things keep happening. 
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CHAVEZ & BERNSTEIN AT PHILHARMONIC 
A setback may improve with age. 


York Philharmonic and conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein in its world premiere. 
Nearly everyone was disappointed. 

A. latecomer among ten works com- 
missioned to mark the opening of Lin- 
coln Centers year-and-a-half-old Phil- 
harmonic Hall, the Chávez symphony 
won respectful applause. But critical 
hosannas did not follow. The piece 1s 
bold, ruggedly impressive in spots, yet 
oddly ineffectual—a virile epic with all 
its bones removed. 

At 64, however, Chávez is a pioneer 
modernist who seldom lets a setback 
take him by surprise. He believes that. a 
new work must mature in the minds of 
maestro, musicians and public. His pa- 
tience has often been rewarded. In 1928 
he became the founder and conductor 
of Mexico's first major symphony or- 
chestra. Giving free concerts, he taught 
his musically illiterate audiences the 
wonders of Bach, Beethoven, Stravin- 
Sky, Schoenberg and Chávez. His own 
early compositions, such as the brilliant, 
flavorful Sinfonia India, in which. in- 
digenous folk tunes were distilled with 
impressive originality, earned him a rep- 
utation for localism that Chávez now 
Tany peu To critics who affect 
or the MM. ind through the mesquite 
h € l'apping of serapes in everything 
n AB he has often protested that 

а exican, Beethoven was German 
m2 MUSIC 1s international." 
Chaves CAEN returns to his home, 
far oe - Red himself from more 
country's GEN es 9 dedication to. his 
many, this S а pos 
cert in DSRINES os 1 con uct a con- 

н ld, Ore., and is slated for 
In Chicago. But his lively per- 
QNM оо а 
Phonies, concertos, b i t Te n 
[teis songs and noen WVAN, 

OR E toccatas. While New 
Phony No. 6 the merits of his Sym- 
new Ee hávez is polishing off a 
through Sgn piece and is halfway 

z к MEO: 7. “When you 
Ro oes m 
and the VO Way. to live life— 
TIME Compose music.” 
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“crowded with infamous falsehoods. and 


MILESTONES 


‘ed. Durie Desloge, 22, daugh- 
E Beach Socialite Durie Des- 
loge Shevlin; and Roderic Iain Bullough, 
28, London blueblood, Oxonian, former 
Coldstream Guardsman; in Manhattan. 


Died. Rico Lebrun, 63, Italian-born 
West Coast painter and sculptor, a wist- 
ful, wiry Neapolitan whose lifelong pre- 
occupation with the grotesque and the 
macabre led critics to think of him as a 
20th century Goya, produced a savage, 
semi-abstract body of work illustrating 
erim themes classic and modern, from 
Dante's Inferno and the Crucifixion to 
Dachau and Buchenwald; of cancer; in 


Los Angeles. 


Died. Franklin Delavergne Jones, 65, 
Pennsylvania chemist who in 1944 dis- 
covered the nation's most widely used 
herbicide, 2, 4-D; of cancer; in Phila- 
delphia. Experimenting with synthetic 
plant hormones, Jones found that one 
killed broad-leaved plants instead of 
stimulating growth, leaving such nar- 
row-leaved plants as corn unscathed; it 
soon became the standard ingredient in 
preparations for controlling poison ivy 
and dandelion, paved the way for a host 
of other weed killers. 


Died. Ataullah K. Ozai-Durrani, 66, 
an immigrant Afghan who in 1941 
walked into the Manhattan office of a 
General Foods executive, set up his 
portable stove and demonstrated a 
quick-cooking rice he had developed, so 
handy that General Foods marketed it 
as Minute Rice, which with its imita- 
tions accounts for 25% of all rice 
cooked by U.S. housewives, filled its in- 
ventor's ricebowl with royalties esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000; of can- 
cer; in Denver. 


Died. Martin Quigley, 73, Manhattan 
publisher of the trade magazine Motion 
Picture Herald who, in 1929 with the 
late Jesuit Father Daniel Lord, pre- 
pared a guide governing the treatment 
of sex, crime, religion and “repellent 
subjects" in movies that became Holly- 
wood's official production code; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, 
86, Japan's Ambassador to the U.S. on 
Dec. 7, 1941, who called on Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull one hour after Jap- 
anese bombs had fallen on Pearl Harbor 
to deliver a note breaking off peace 
talks because of “U.S. bad faith"; of a 
stroke; in Tokyo. At least to Westerners, 
Nomura will be best remembered for 
the tongue-lashing administered by 
Hull: “In my 50 years of public service 
l have never seen a document more 


distortions, on a scale so huge that I 
never imagined until today that any gov- 
ernment on this planet was capable" of 
uttering them.” St 
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The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; IIT, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
IOS* Investment Program. 

May 6 Asset Value Total Assets 

Per Share (in millions) 

The Fund of Funds $13.63 
HT $ 4.4 
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specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
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unents/complete financial planning services. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
The Kennedy Round 


In Los Angeles last week, no less than 
in Geneva, it was "the Kennedy round. 
When the curtain went up on the annual 
convention of the American Psychiatric 
Association, a huge portrait of the late 
President was the backdrop. The open- 
ing session was programmed in mourn- 
ing type: “In Memoriam John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy." Р 

Speaker after speaker reminded the 
5,000 psychiatrists that no President 
ever did as much to aid the fight against 


|! mental illness as John Kennedy. His 
р mental-health message to Congress last 
| year represented the sort of official rec- 
ognition for which the Psychiatric As- 
sociation had been waiting for a centu- 
ry. Said the association's new president, 
Dr. Daniel Blain of Philadelphia: “Be- 
cause of his understanding and because 
of his own family situation, he chose to 
become a champion of the cause." 

Kill the Father. An offbeat splinter 
JE group, the Academy of Psychodrama 
|| and Group Therapy, got into the act by 
| staging a curtain raiser for the main 
meetings in the form of a Kafka-style 
reconstruction of the personalities and 
| possible motives of Lee Harvey Oswald 
9 and Jack Ruby. Said Manhattan’s Dr. 
i, Jacob L. Moreno, who invented psycho- 
| drama as a medium for acting out emo- 
tional disturbances and thereby treating 
them: *We are all suffering from a tre- 
mendous amount of unresolved guilt 
and confusion over what happened to 
President Kennedy. After all, if you can 
*kill the father, anything goes. We are 
all involved and we must all be cured 
T together. We need a mass psychothera- 
py—a mass catharsis." 


DR. MORENO AT OSWALD-RUBY PSYCHODRAMA 
With a jury of psychiatrists, a different verdict. 


EDICINE 
o had asked Dallas Judge 


Dr. Moren 
Joe B. Brown to let Ruby out to play 


himself on the psychodrama stage. Pre- 
dictably, Judge Brown refused. Moreno 
also had asked former Defense Counse 
Melvin Belli to re-enact his own part. 
Belli accepted, then failed to show. But 
every role had volunteers, and though 
members of the audience who sat as a 
mock jury took no vote, their consensus 
was plain: if the Dallas Jury box had 
been packed with psychiatrists, Ruby 
would have been found "insane. 

Most orthodox psychiatrists are skep- 
tical of psychodrama, but at play's end, 


the entire audience of 400 seemed to 
feel better—as if the doctors of the 
mind had needed to get something off 
their minds. Next day, they turned to 
the main business of the A.P.A. 

Road to Immortality. Political assas- 
sination, said Dr. G. Wilse Robinson of 
Kansas City, Mo., did not change from 
the time of Cain to that of the Medici, 
but in the modern era there has been a 
change in the character of the assassin. 
Today's hired killer wants no part of 
any attempt on the life of a prominent 
political figure. Such work is too dan- 
gerous. That leaves two types of assas- 
sinations: the conspiracy, as in the death 
of Lincoln, and the person-to-person at- 
tack. But the conspiracy against Lincoln 
was conceived and directed by John 
Wilkes Booth, Dr. Robinson argued, so 
even Booth really fits the more modern 
pattern: “A single man with a desire 
that results from long brooding to de- 
Stroy a leader who is antagonistic to 
some belief that is very important to 
the assassin. The political figure has 
become a personal enemy of the assas: 
sin and must be destroyed." 

Booth, said Dr. Robinson, had told 
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his friends: “What a glorioy, 1 
tunity for a man to immortalize SO) 
by killing Lincoln!” This concept" 
motivate more assassins than jg п №, 
alized. “It may have been a majo Уп өк 
vation to Lee Oswald. We know Moy 
was unhappy in school, in the M Mixer 
Corps, in the Soviet Union, anq \ ї Tod 
own country. He probably would h mr 
tried to become an anarchist jf ie from 
lived around 1900. hy aaie 
“Perhaps we can say that in Buff the U 
in Leon Czolgosz who shot Мек Nai 
and in Oswald we have three men ETT 
were very much alike in basic репой зс: 
ty defects. We must assume {һар longes 
did not expect to change the bas, was T 
litical philosophy of the country, тү, Со! 


: è 
must have been other motives, Ty, " Two! 


terlocking concepts seem possible. delica 
that they were seeking immortality p Cate Г 
* direct 


2) that they were destroying the " di 
bol of the highest authority. Theirs; 34, sc 


tim was a symbol of their general by n : 
anger against the social order." em 
hasení 
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Cutting Calories os 
The affluent life in the 0.5. of th as fri 
1960s is also the sweet life, the fatli Comr 
and. the soft life—or so the top US film - 


experts have decided. Last week tk Porat 
announced that if the average Ame felt c 
can male wants to stay lean and hedlli tribut 
he should cut 300 calories out oft in Pa 
daily diet and his wife should сш?! they 
from hers. , ture: 
The change has come abouts Сһ 
1958, said the Food and Nuit and | 
Board of the Government-spons ; the c 
National Academy of Sciences-Natitr black 
Research Council. The board sels! Julie 
"recommended dietary allowances ' divor 
what it calls a “reference man- S 
healthy 25-year-old who weighs 154 It um 
and leads a moderately active life. f ТЕ. 
the board's 1958 findings, that man" 
supposed to stay healthy and no! 
hungry on 3,200 calories a day. Now’ 
is advised to get by on 2,900. 4 
The difference is the caloric CoM: 
of two average martinis. The боа 
soberly concluded that America" 


telling the truth when they sa% = >} 
don’t eat too much. Another {го xu) 
the board's reasoning is that me > 
zation is reducing the amount GE o 

X 


fuel that modern Americans burn И i 
physical activity. The power lawn Ы 
er figures in the need for the ref i 
man to eat less, and electric "й 
machines and clothes dryers are ‘eft 
tant contributors to the recom” у 
tion for a 25-year-old, 
to cut back from 2,300 to 2.! 
ories a day. d 

The board's recommended fo? уў 
lowances for adults of all 2895. 
been reduced in the same ргОР i. 
by about 10%. The experts cour ij 
perfection: nobody should gà! 
after age 25. 
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HOW BUSINESS 


MOVIES 


Mixed Marriages at Cannes 


allest child can tell a 
TEE Я У in Hollywood) 


“ i here else), 
; Im (*created" апуу е 
fom, a PIRE of the cinema know 


big one was Birth of a 


| Bop, the 0.5.75 last ; 2 
ad Neniom So critics at Coane. 5 de eek 
nen yi nual film festival were em e ire 
E to see that the picture they 84 558 
at i longest, ues ovation in nine years 
< А0 Yo merican. 
asic д ШО осу enough, One Potato, 
TUS Two Potato is no Hollywood produc da 
sible: I delicate semidocumentary on the in 
lity. 1 cate issue of racial intermarriage, it was 
M directed by ex-TV Actor Larry Peerce, 
* St 34. son of Metropolitan Opera Tenor 
heir y; Jan Peerce, and produced by a friend 
ral bas and colleague, Sam Weston, 36. The 
film was shot in Painesville, Ohio, and 
haseno big stars. When the scant $250,- 
000 budget started to run dry, Producer 
Weston doubled as actor. 
Major Hollywood studios, every bit 
, “ tt as frightened by miscegenation as by 
e fall Communism, approached the finished 
top US film with asbestos gloves and judged 
eek the Potato too hot to handle. British Lion 
‚ Ame felt differently, snapped up world dis- 
heal tribution rights, and a special screening 
it of in Paris so impressed foreign critics that 
cut 7! they got the festival to accept the pic- 
ture as an unofficial American entry. 
yut sim: Child custody is ordinary movie fare 
Nutrit and positively trite in television, but if 
роп. the child is white and her stepfather 
Nation black, the subject gets special in a hurry. 
| geist Julie Cullen (Actress Barbara Barrie) 
aces” f divorces her husband on grounds of de- 
тап" Sertion. With her child she moves to a 
; 154b small Midwestern town, takes a job in a 
‚ life. |. factory. Her friendship with a Negro 
man fellow worker (Bernie Hamilton) turns 
| M LAFP-PICTORIAL 
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SIRARDOT & ALTER EGO 
Hairy but happy. 
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| gradually to love. His parents are ap- 


palled, warn him "not to marry any 
damn white woman," and accept the 
union only when a son 15 born. Four 
years later, Julie's first husband turns 
up. He has made good money, he says, 
and he demands custody of Ellen. An 
understanding judge finds the Richards 
family life *exemplary" but cannot defy 
the social structure, and he sends the 


child home with Cullen. 


Some mixed marriages simply won't 
do, even in Cannes, and Italy's La 
Donna Scimmia (The Monkey Woman) 
is at the head of the list. The hero is a 
Neapolitan con man who marries a girl 
covered tip to toe with monkey fur 
(played by pretty Annie Girardot, who 
spent two hours getting hairy every day, 
three hours shaving every night). He 
has a purpose: he figures he can put her 
in his sideshow and his fortune will be 
made. He does, he prospers, then—alas 
—she gets pregnant. Worse yet, she dies 
in childbirth. But all is not lost. He has 
the corpse embalmed, puts it on show, 
and trade is as brisk as ever. 

Nervous American exhibitors were 
considerably soothed to learn that their 
version will have *a happy ending." The 
monkey woman loses all her hair at 
death, and even her reluctant husband 
concedes that the corpse is too normal 
and unsightly to put on exhibit. 


The Girls of Henry Orient 


The official U.S. entry at Cannes is 
The World of Henry Orient, due for 
festival screening this week. It is a gen- 
uine Hollywood product and, simulta- 
neously, an exception to the norm: 
bright, breezy and brimming with fun, 
it doesn't celebrate sex. It thwarts it. 
The thwarters are two little girls who 
develop a crush on Peter Sellers and 
tumble after him all over town, inadvert- 
ently wrecking his sleazy love affairs. 

Films about teen-agers almost nev- 
er ring true, but Orient does. To find 
the girls-and begin his extraordinary 
feat of verisimilitude, Director George 
Roy Hill reached into the unsuspect- 
ing halls of two..Eastern girls’ schools 
and plucked forth two genuine speci- 
mens. Their names are Tippy Walker 
and Merrie Spaeth. 

Tippy wears a decaying fur coat that 
all but sweeps the sidewalk behind her, 
and her hair hangs down so thoroughly 
over her eyes that she appears to be 
the youngest daughter of a woolly 
mammoth. Actually, her father is a man 
named Gordon Walker, who is an en- 
gineer with Allied Chemical Corp. in 
Manhattan, He lives in Rye, N.Y., and 
sends Tippy to the Masters School in 
Dobbs Ferry, where she clings giddily to 
à B average and writes for the literary 
magazine, Panache, 

_ What writer do you most admire, 
Tippy?" 

"John Lennon," she says, probably 


Ме Е К 


without blinking, although with her 
screen of hair it is hard to tell. John 
Lennon, of course, is the married Bea- 
tle, and author of such poems as "On 
Safairy with Whide Hunter" and "Deaf 
Ted, Danoota (and me).” Я 
Amiable Opposite. Elizabeth Tipton 
Walker is 17 and light enough to be 
lifted in one arm. Her speech comes 
forth in sporadic marvels, and her feet 
don't quite brush the ground. Adults in- 
stinctively want to shield her. Merrie 
Marcia Spaeth, on the other hand, has 
hair that is always carefully waved, an 
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TIPPY & MERRIE 
A father would take one of each. 


unpuzzled look in her eyes, and an air 
of absolute balance. As on film, she is 
an amiable opposite to Tippy. 

She is 15 and a sophomore at Phila- 
delphia's Germantown Friends School, 
where she maintains an A-plus average. 
She is an accomplished student of piano. 
She knows what she wants to do—study 
language at a college like Middlebury, 
study acting at London's Royal Acade- 
my of Dramatic Art, and then pursue 
an acting career. 

Skirts & Sheaths. Merrie’s mother 
was once a fashion model, and her fa- 
ther is an ophthalmologist. The family 
lives in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia's so- 
cial ionosphere. “I don't need to prove 
I'm sophisticated by wearing a bikini,” 
says Merrie, "if it's in bad taste." 

“I love bikinis," says Tippy Walker, 
tossing her hair away from her eyes. 
"Pm going to wear one some day if I 
get the courage." 

Merrie calls her father “Sir.” Tippy 
calls Walker “Daddy” and saves empty 
Walker-Gordon milk bottles for him 
because his name is Gordon Walker. In 
a situation when Merrie wears standard, 
tasteful red lipstick, pleated schoolgi 
skirts and loafers, Ti Ww >] 
sheath dresses and I 
Merrie. walks, sh 
and graceful 
mous, preo 
walking with them 
selt: E 
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Boxing Match | 

Andy Warhol, 32, is the Pop artist 
who won fame painting pictures of 
Campbell's Soup cans, and then topped 
that by making reproductions of ship- 
ping cartons for them. This accomplish- 
ment did not entirely satisfy him. Some- 
how, says he, "they didn't look real 
enough." Then one day, in a supermar- 
ket, he saw a stack of boxes used for 
shipping Brillo steel-wool pads. He was 
overcome with envy and a sense of 
beauty. So he had a carpenter make 
120 Brillo-size boxes, and ordered a 
silk-screen stencil of the Brillo design. 
He stenciled it on all the boxes, just 1n 
time for his current show at Manhat- 
tans Stable Gallery, where they are 
selling for $300 each. 

James Harvey, 35, is also an artist, 
but he draws his inspiration from reli- 
gion and landscapes rather than super- 
markets. At nights, he works hard on 
muscular abstract paintings that show 
in Manhattan's Graham Gallery. But 
eight hours a day, to make a living, he 
labors as a commercial artist. Harvey 
likes to keep up with the newest in art, 
and when he heard that Warhol was 
having a show, he dropped in. What he 
saw made him choke back an impulse 
to start a paternity suit. For it was 
Harvey who a few years ago designed 
the original Brillo box. 


Endless Sculpture 


No modern artist has stepped as far 
out into thin air as wan, visionary Fred- 
! | erick Kiesler, 67. More than steel, stone, 

|) bronze, wood or oil paints, his medium 
l is space. 

As a member of the idealistic de 
Stijl group (Time, May 8) in the 1920s, 
he planned spiral buildings before 
| Frank Lloyd Wright built the Guggen- 


KIESLER'S "THE LAST JUDGMENT” 
In eating omelets, everything is space. 
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Grounds for a paternity suit? 


heim Museum. and proposed horizontal 
skyscrapers on cantilevers before Le 
Corbusier built them. Rarely has he re- 
alized what he has designed on paper; 
he has, for example, never built the 
“endless house,” a sculpture to live in, 
that made his fame. 

“We know we belong to the stars,” 
explains Kiesler. “We are related to 
them in just a matter of intervals.” 
His objective is continuity in space, in 
which no art work would exist by it- 
self, frozen away from man’s activity. 
In fact, his wife says that “whether 
eating an omelet or filling out his in- 
come tax, everything is space and con- 
tinuity." “Museums today look like laun- 
dromats,” he says of paintings unrelated 
on the walls, like separate peepholes 
into separate worlds. Says he: "Space 
is something that cannot be looked at 
through a keyhole." 

So when Kiesler made a show of 


DAVID GAHR 
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“Environmental Sculpture" that ору 
last week in the Guggenheim Musa. 
he proposed to do over an entire g 
lery. “You can't absorb the rom; 
.one glance," explains Kiesler. “Yo, 
must know what's above, below—asii 
the totality.” Part of the whole, call; 
The Last Judgment, consists of a hy 
bonelike shaft of fire-gilt bronze th 
thrusts through a Plexiglas slab at cou: 
terimages of heaven and earth. It le 
up at an aluminum table whose brow; 
legs look like lightning bolts and jt 
down at a white bronze floor pli 
“Feel it," urges Kiesler, “the meta 
warm like a woman’s belly.” s 

Flanked by panels painted with fy 
perspectives, other bits of brow 
chunks of pavement, ax-hewn 9i 
charred wood catch the eye. Si 
parts of the sculpture peep from") 
hind doors; others curlicue under". 
canopies. One piece, or 
Kiesler calls them, is titled 
of Prometheus, and appropriately © 
tains a burning smudge pot. То“ 
courage people to contemplate | 
work, Kiesler cast two 85-Ib. alum" 
stools-that are exactly placed in її 
ence to larger parts. The problem! ; 
that Kiesler has had to borrow his ™ 
precious commodity—space—! yl 
polygonal room in Wright's ani ДЕ 
museum. Nothing can dissolve the М = ~ 
and the sculptures seem strange! 
them. Yet, even in failure, 
makes more out of nothing tha? 
do out of everything. 


Father of Impressionism 


Until the mid-19th century, P. ji 
looked at a landscape while pa^ 
An artist could sketch out of doof" 
he repaired to his studio to ЙЛ 
work. Nature, the neoclassicis® jj 
needed ennoblement by man: t stat 
ful reproduction of it was і" 
rather than creativity. jeft 

Some dissident painters WhO © P 
is for the leafy countryside aroni art 
bizon changed all that. One SU° 
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*MORNING ON. THE OISE" (1866) is full of lush green 
impasto that suggests weight of grass sodden with dew. 
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“FIELD IN JUNE" (1874) i i i Р 
| precisely describes midsu r 
torpor, enlivened by red poppies popping like бено 
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VLE NATURALISM 
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j ANDINAVIAN MODERN is a Poulsen chair... 
{Foght rug...and a creative note in air travel 


E is where new ideas come from, in furnishings, textiles, interior design 
Td air travel. SAS is a new idea in itself. Operated jointly by three countries 
| ii unique international enterprise. And SAS has been the'innovator of mane 
| (апі developments, from new world air routes to new ways of making your 
ШЇ leys pleasant and comfortable. Next time you fly, to any of 39 countries on 
0 atinents, see what a difference the 
We Scandinavian touch can make. 
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l seen as newly picked 


* yearned for compassio 


i i * bought a 
Charles François Daubigny, 
29-ft. houseboat which he Demed 
Botin and turned into a floating stu à 
For 21 years he sailed the waterways o 


hly 
in search of nature as fres 
s Can lettuce, and he 


nfluential forerunner of 
han all the others. 
Barbizon painters 
n in an era of 
harsh industrialization. Later they fel 
into disfavor for supposed sentimental- 
ity, but now scholars have resurrected 
them from the charge of Victorian pi- 
ety and have shown that their passion 
for nature was closer to the scientif- 
ic quests of Darwin than to unqualified 
love for small dogs and flowers. Now 
the U.S.'s first exhibition of Daubigny, 
some 82 oils, prints, and drawings, 1s 
on view at an out-of-the-way but am- 
bitious institution, the Paine Art Cen- 
ter and Arboretum in Oshkosh, Wis. 
For a living, in the 1840s, Daubigny 
werked for travel books and magazines, 
doing graphics of a candidness that 


was a more i 
impressionism t! 
Misplaced Piety. 


| showed his immediate vision of nature. 


The more dependent his landscapes be- 
came on fleeting optical visions, the flat- 
ter they grew, as if no matter how far 
away an object was, it registered equal- 
ly on his retina. In the eight years be- 
tween Morning on the Oise and Field in 
June, Daubigny traded the traditional 
depth of his predecessors for the surface 
impact of red poppies. Eventually, even 
such panoramas were replaced by the 
narrower vision that the eye can encom- 
pass without moving. 

Rough Drafts. “He copies nature 
with his soul,” wrote a French critic in 
1857 of Daubigny. Unlike his forerun- 
ners, Claude Lorrain and Nicolas Pous- 
sin, the gentle naturalist looked more to 
the effects of nature than to rearrang- 
ing its contours into earthen architec- 
ture. He and his Barbizon mates aban- 
doned the brown studies of strong lights 
and darks that the Dutch masters used 
to dramatize thickets and glades that 
oed existed outside their minds. In- 
Bui. SUE sketched directly from 
oF ING оше light and weather 
a Such a Precise, scientifically hon- 

y eee Daubigny was criticized 
n n оте best brains of his times. 
ано. T French author Théophile 

о tutted Daubigny, said that 

à ы were just "rough drafts." 
ШО) Inued: “It Is really too bad that 

andscape painter, wh 
Such a true Such a just. M D 
Ural е ach a just, and such a nat- 
diim 108, 15 satisfied by an impres- 
and negl i i 
Sc 8/ects details to this extent.” 
ornfully, Gauti 
brushwork we d er noted that the 
juxtaposed.” merely spots of color 
. As history shows, the French impres- 


sioni 

јака ыа emake “spots of color 
О the gre 

ment of the century, © atest arque 
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Вар Camille oo Barbizon school: 
odere Rousse aa Jean Francois Millet, 
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THE LAW 


of-the-mill personal injury cases, the 


TORTS 


main road block in clogged pie 
ing the Jur courts. Meanwhile, Hermanns = 
pibe 1 searchers have uncovered useful facts 


"Litigation doesn't pay," says Cleve- 
land Lawyer Philip J. Hermann. He 
means that it takes years to get a per- 
sonal injury case to trial, and the delay 
makes it far better to settle out of court. 
But for how much? Fact is, most law- 


—for example, that 72% of all injury 
verdicts are for less thar $10,000. : 

The best place to sue is Cincinnati, 
where jury awards are 30% above the 
national average. One of the worst 


: i i here awards 

ow: 50% of them, says places: Lansing, Mich., w 
[rd der money in injury cases sag 2096 below the U.S. rate. Of all U.S. 
ET NA plaintiffs in negligence cases, 61.396 


for both their clients and themselves. 
Lawyer Hermann claims to be on 
the way to licking this problem with ac 
unique if simple device: prediction ta- 
bles based on the amount that juries 


win. The top state recovery rate: Penn- 
svlvanias 74.396. In Philadelphia, it 


hits 78.3%. 


COURTS 


ED NANO 
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Slowdown for Quickie Divorces 

When Mrs. Martin Wolf went to court 
in New Jersey to force her estranged: 
husband to support her, she got a shock. 
Architect Wolf, she discovered, had al- 
ready divorced her more than a year 
earlier in Alabama. Moreover, she had 
"agreed" to the action. Her signature 
was on the papers. | 

Mrs. Wolf was опе more victim of 


Po Е =  Alabama's “quickie” divorce racket, 
OM Milas TEP Ge which the state legislature itself cre; 
FROM ES TIONS ated in 1945. Until then, Alabama 


TLE VERDICT М 5 е c 
; required one year's residence for plain; 


tiffs seeking divorce from outside-the! 
state spouses. But under a brief amend; 
ment, the residence requirement wat 
waived if “the court has jurisdiction oj 
both parties." As Alabama lawyers sav 
it, this allowed even a single day's resi 
dence to serve for purposes of divorc| 
so long as the plaintiff claimed "intent! 
to live in Alabama. All a lawyer needet 
in addition was the defendant's signe 
agreement that the case be tried in Ala 
bama. Mrs. Wolf says that her hus 
band's divorce was even easier: some 
one forged her agreement. 

Hidden Records. In the quickie xn 
day, thousands of outsiders flocked t 
Alabama to get divorced between lunc 
and cocktails. Alabama acquired—fa 
at least an hour—such famous citizer 
as baseballs Hank Greenberg, Mr 
Aristotle (“Tina”) Onassis and ТУ 
John Daly (so he could marry tH 
daughter of Chief Justice Earl Wai 
ren). Some quickie lawyers raked in 
much as $200,000 a year. In 1961 tH 
Alabama Bar Association threatened 
disbar lawyers knowingly involved 
phony quickies. That cut the Alabar 
divorce rate by almost one-third, b 
quickie business persisted, notably. 
the town of Geneva ( 
of а Florida-border © 
1962-63 granted mi 
vorees, including M 


HERMANN & PREDICTION TABLE 
See you in Cincinnati. 
actually award for all kinds of injuries 
all over the U.S. Put out by Hermann's 
new Jury Verdict Research, Inc., the 
tables are now consulted by 25,000 of 
the nation's 296,069 lawyers and by 
most insurance.companies. Able to pre- 
dict a probable jury award to within 
796 accuracy, says Hermann, both sides 
can skip trial and settle immediately. 

Hermann cites a typical plaintiff with 
à fractured femur suffered by slipping 
on an oily factory floor in Chicago. By 
consulting his four-volume tables, a law- 
yer figures the going verdict for a frac- 
tured femur as $13,500, with 5% more 
expectable in Chicago, which boosts the 
claim to $14,175. Unfortunately for the 
plaintiff, the factory has movies show- 
ing that he does not limp, which indi- 
cates a 2796 cut, to $10,347.75. Since 
juries like round numbers, he asks for 
$10,000—and settles. 

All this overlooks such unpredictable . 
factors as the defendant's reputation or 
the plaintiff's sex appeal. But the tech- ade 
nique could solve thousands. of run- . tice? Su 


GENEVA COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
The bar fell on Alabama. 


{Senator Neil Metcalf, charged with 
_!Ча1Кїпр the residence of a New Jer- 
ilsey woman who got home just in time 
|to present her husband with a divorce 
{оп Fathers Day. Similarly suspended 
vas Judge George Black of Geneva 
{County Inferior Court, where investi- 
||Bators found a locked room contain- 
|| ijong hidden quickie records. Architect 
‘Wolf's own lawyer, Ned Moore, faces 
ù further hearing in nearby Andalusia. 
Foreign Courts. All this may slow 
"Поуп. Alabama quickies, although the 
‘tate legislature has yet to reform the 
Jw. But outsiders already divorced in 
|Mabama may be in for trouble. The 
P.S. Constitution’s “full faith and cred- 
' clause (Article IV, Section 1) re- 
ires all states to honor the court 
|fecisions of other states unless the “for- 
| ign" courts are shown to lack juris- 
Jiction. In legalese, an Alabama quickie 
WP open to attack if the plaintiff was 
{jot a bona fide resident, or if the de- 
lipndant's signature was obtained by 
|/hreat or forgery. In one recent New 
fork case, a wife sued her second 
usband for separation. He counter- 
aimed for annulment, saying that she 
d married him on the Strength of 
| shaky Alabama quickie. He won, 
laving her without support, let alone 
топу. For years to come, such Ala- 
Чата  reverberations are likely to 
1 геаа across the country. 


Df Booze, Broth & Anguish 

| Law is not a science, but is essential- 
J| empirical," said Mr. Justice Holmes. 
w also deals with everything under 
е sun—in the highest courts as well as 
Le lowest: 

‘The Florida Supreme Court ruled 
at a price may be put on human an- 
Mish over a dog's death. In West Hol- 
wood, a privately employed garbage 
an laughingly hurled an empty can at 
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Phyllis La Porte's pet dachshund, Кы 
When the blow killed the dog, Plainti 
La Porte's "marked hysteria" won her 
a $3,000 jury verdict against the gar- 
bage company. An appellate court re- 
versed the verdict, hewing to the general 
rule that a dog owner may collect only 
his pets market value. The state Su- 
preme Court disagreed and set a new 
precedent: "We feel that the affection 
of a master for his dog is a very real 
thing, and that the malicious destruction 
of the pet provides an element of dam- 
age for which the owner should recover, 
irrespective of the value of the animal. 
> The New York Supreme Court's ap- 
pellate division reversed a $4,604 work- 
men's compensation award to Business 
Executive Guy F. Hancock, who was 
badly injured in a. plunge from a hotel 
balcony while on a business trip to Chi- 
cago. Reason: Hancock fell in the act 
of tossing "hats and coats over the bal- 
cony railing," apparently after too many 
drinks. Said the court: "The frequent- 
ing of cocktail lounges with unknown 
female companions cannot be considered 
part of employment under the guise 
that this is accepted business activity." 
> The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
struck a blow to "save our world-re- 
nowned fish chowder from degenerating 
into an insipid broth.” As all seasoned 
slurpers should know, New England fish 
chowder is full of dangerous objects— 
from bones to bits of shell. And when 
Priscilla Webster swallowed without 
seining at Boston’s Blue Ship Tea Room, 
she got a bone in her throat that required 
hospital extraction. Miss Webster sued, 
won a jury verdict of $1,800. On re- 
versing it, the Supreme Court absolved 
the restaurant of responsibility for the 
damage done by "the bone of conten- 
tion," even though "we sympathize with 
the plaintiff, who suffered a peculiarly 
New England injury." The court's rea- 
soning: to force all restaurants to grind 
up chowder chunks would destroy "a 
hallowed tradition." Said the court: New 
Englanders "should be prepared to cope 
with the hazards of fish bones." 


SEARCH & SEIZURE 
Be Sure It's Legal 


One of the great safeguards of U.S. 
law is the stern refusal of criminal 
courts fo accept illegally seized. evi- 
dence. Yet many a lawyer has been 
moved to ask: Has this well-intentioned 
"suppression doctrine" reached a point 
of endangering the public safety? 

An uneasy yes is the answer given by 
Judge Warren E, Burger of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C. 
In a notable lecture at American Uni- 
versity, Judge Burger traced the Sup- 
pression. doctrine back to 1886 when 
the р Court banned evidence 
consisting of a man's private aper 
(Boyd v. United States) Ela T 
and often conflicting opinions, frets 
Burger, judges have construed the doc- 
trine as proscribing evidence ranging 
from narcotics to a murder victim's 


body. As a result, says Burger q 
and more criminals are Boing [К 
what newspapers call "technicars @ 
Those technicalities are clearly liess 
rors of policemen who are so m. | 
or complacent about the doctrin à 
they go on making futile Searches thy 
seizures in an illegal manner, EM 
Judge Burger offers a Solution: « 
dependent boards in each city nl 
would review police illegalities, a 
as expert investigating teams rag d 
after a plane crash. Consisting 


It 

я maim. 

of lawyers, but also including Pu 
men, Burger's boards would have i 


power of subpoena and the autho 
to recommend disciplinary action, Th 
overriding purpose would not be 


‘ . OC to gy 
vert the suppression doctrine but 4 
train every policeman to make апе 


that will hold up in court. 
Burger hopes to provoke Criticism 
and debate, particularly among polic 
themselves. Initial police reaction lis 
week was strongly defensive. “Citim 
review boards," snapped former FB] 
Agent Quinn Tamm, now executive qi. \ 
rector of the International Associaton 
of Chiefs of Police, *would be nothing 
more than useless superstructures on, 
system of justice which has proved a 
workable as any ever devised." 
Tamm has a point. More than li 
U.S. municipalities have experimented 
with citizen review boards in recen 
years. Nearly all have died aborning- 
but mainly because their very estab 
lishment spurred police to intem: 
reform. In Rochester, for example: 
citizens’ board set up last year has sil! 
heard only one case. Meanwhile, th 
Rochester police force has organize 
its first truly effective internal discipl: 
nary system. In light of this reaction 
Judge Burger is delighted that Polic 
man Tamm also extended an oli 
branch: he wants the judge to state fi 
case before a forthcoming meeting © 
police chiefs from all over the Us 
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JUDGE BURGER 


To watch the watchman. j 
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Transport... 


To facilitate the trade and travel of mankind 
is a major challenge to International Harvester. 
As the world's largest manufacturer of heavy- 
duty trucks and a major supplier of buses, 
International Harvester puts wheels under a 
vast share of the world's goods and people. 

At the same time, as a leader in the fields of 
construction and industrial equipment — bull- 
dozers, loaders, scrapers and earthmovers of 
many kinds — International Harvester helps 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ail | 


Supplying world markets from factories in Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Mexico, Philippines, South Africa, Sweden and the U.S.A. 


international Harvester Export Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, ЕУ 
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build and maintain the roads and bridges which 
carry the world's motor traffic. Internationa’ 
equipment also works on the wharves, harbors. 
rail installations and landing fields that servé 
transportation by land, sea and air. 

All around the earth, in 144 different coun 
tries .. . wherever men or materials travel, yoi 
will find International Harvester as a construc 
tive force . . . helping to meet a basic need q 
mankind . . . transportation. | 
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CHEMISTRY 


Mining the Sea 

Chemists located the treasure long 
ago, and the knowledge that many valu- 
able elements, including gold, are found 
Af in sea water has nourished a long dream 
4 of riches. But try as they would, no sea- 
|] water miners could recover precious 
М metals in practical quantities. Germany's 
| famed Chemist Fritz Haber spent years 
|| after World War I trying to extract 
{ gold from the ocean to pay off his 
| countrys war reparations. He failed, 


KLAUS GOHNER 


| Sea squirts also do if. 
i Шапа finally gave up the struggle. But in 
'"1dt4ngewandte Chemie (Applied Chemis- 
рег) another German chemist tells how 
Rhe took a long step toward success, us- 
| Ving subtle modern techniques. 

IE Copper Blue Blood. While Professor 
| Ernst Bayer of Tübingen University was 
(еШ a graduate student, he began to 
Jiétudy the ability of marine animals to 
| ficoncentrate some of the rare metals 
|Р ound in sea water. The sea squirt, Phal- 
| {Онза mamillata, for example, has 1,000,- 
М F900 times more vanadium іп its blood 
| 

| 


than the water it lives in; the deep blue 
{olood of the octopus has 100,000 times 
uis much copper. If sea squirts and 
j&ctopuses can do the trick, asked Bayer, 
avhy shouldn't human chemists? 
XEM From octopus b!ood he extracted he- 
| | |алосуапїп, a protein that picks up сор- 
| Пег because its molecule has a structure 
Phat a copper ion fits into neatly, like a 
Pey into a lock. But proteins are hard 
b b handle and almost impossible to Syn- 
ге, so Bayer looked for simpler 
| ompounds that would do the same job; 
| &fter many tries, he put together à 
lack granular material that picks up 
[Copper and uranium only. When this 
е chelating agent" worked well in the 
‘T\boratory with simulated sea water, 
Watayer took it to Naples, put it ina glass 
MriSlumn and ran 100 liters (26.42 gal.) 
WW real sea water through it. Then he 
an ' the chelating agent with dilute 


Ss. 
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SCIENCE 


hydrochloric acid. Analysis proved that 
the acid had picked up 450 micrograms 
of copper and 50 micrograms of urani- 
um, the precise amounts present in 100 
liters of Bay of Naples water. 

.000000049 Oz. His achievement was 
impressive, but Bayer had his eye on the 
much more difficult feat of capturing 
the ocean’s gold. He concocted another 
chelating agent with an appetite for 
gold and went back once more to Na- 
ples. There he put a pinch of the new 
compound in 100 liters of sea water 
and shook the mixture mechanically for 
twelve hours. Then he filtered out the 
chelating agent and washed it with acid. 
The result: 1.4 micrograms of gold 
(.000000049 oz), the exact amount in 
100 liters of Naples sea water. — 

Dr. Bayer himself is not much inter- 
ested in the practical aspects of ocean 
gold mining, but he suggests that his 
method be tried in more favorable 
places where the water contains more 
gold than the Bay of Naples. Placed in 
a stream of sea water that is being 
pumped through a power-station con- 
denser or a desalinization plant, the 
chelating compound would work quiet- 
ly, collecting gold that could be extract- 
ed at intervals by washing with acid. 


AERONAUTICS 


How to Come in Blind 

Except in dire emergencies the pilots 
of U.S. commercial jets are far too 
cautious to try blind! landings with zero- 
zero visibility. When weather conditions 
at their target runways are worse than 
200-4 (200-ft. ceiling, half-mile visi- 
bility), they are diverted to the nearest 
usable airport, which may be hundreds 
of miles away. The system is remark- 
ably safe; during 1963 no fatal acci- 
dent to a scheduled airline was caused 
by bad landing visibility. But passen- 
gers who were taken to Montreal in- 
stead of New York were seldom grate- 
ful, and airlines suffered financially. The 
Federal Aviation Agency figures that 
weather delays, diversions and cancel- 
lations cost $67 million last year. With 
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ILS system, 
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) i Approach lights. 
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Instrument landing to 200-ft. altitude and 
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ing System (ILS), the pilot of 
approaching a fog-shroudeq 
hears the sound pattern of a “ 
radio beam when he is appr 
eight miles from the end of the tuny, along its 
He follows the beam, and soon a та. be equip 
beacon warns him by means of а s Of runw 
signal in his earphones and a buy, аи this | 
light flashing on his instrument pa; GOTY 1 
that he is five miles from touchdo,, Бе force 
A few seconds later, he picks цу 110 go sc 
*glide slope" beam, which contr, Kennedy 
pair of pointers on the plane's jg, tance; 
ment panel. By flying his plane to ште d 
the pointers properly positioned, M Flore. 
pilot can keep to the center ji о е 
sloping beam. He sees nothing бшу; j 
eing in W 
ahead, and he knows that the rumayé of the g 
approaching at 150 m.p.h. A smwithe U.S. 
beacon sounds its signal, to war tinyiolently 
when he has dropped to an altitude oftrol whe 
200 ft. At this point he must spot thBut the 
brilliant runway lights. If he camidon Airy 
see them or the runway markings, refor an a» 
ulations require that he pull up andwyear, an 
again—or fly to another airport. ‘hat pas 
Guiding Cables. Below 200 ft. tkjoots frc 
glide slope beam of conventional IL) When 
is not dependable because of grouiàn actua 
interference and reflections from neS- bound 
by buildings. In Britain, where fog prora to 
frequent and nasty, magnetic cable or d 
have been laid leading to the тилу Pr д p 
Instruments enable a pilot to keep Pe tha 
tween the cables and glide down ЗИ Y witho 
even below 200 ft. But magnetic cabled iv: 
are not considered the final an" The р 
even in Britain. _ eategory 
In the U.S., where dense, Топас ге ‹ 
ground fog is not nearly as comm” problem 
the FAA is approaching blind-lanan airpla 
problems by two stages. The pr touch th 
system is Category I. Category 1 "180 soon 
permit properly equipped jetliners ће runw 
land when the ceiling is 100 ft. and "ће .Brot 
visibility is one-quarter mile. The During a 
ware for this technique has alte nstrume; 
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бы. i t that qualifies for 
aip ments. An airport бйз 
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RU isso ters" to measure local visibility 
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‘soy OÉ runway and approach lights. il 
рип, аП this gear in working order, a aa 
: pan Boy II airport m iure 
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up iO go somewhere else. t Ne Ee 
пор, Kennedy International Ep СА 
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"per year. м 
d Flare-Out & Glide. The FAA is not 
of litsure &hat Category III, true blind land- 
J fog ing in which the pilot gets not a glimpse 
Wayi of the ground, will ever be popular іп 
onl the U.S. where most pilots disapprove 
n limviolently of giving up their critical con- 
ude oftrol when bringing an aircraft to earth. 
ot thkBut the British feel differently. At Lon- 
camidon Airport the ceiling is below 100 ft. 
5, efor an average of twelve full days every 
indijyear, and sometimes the fog is so thick 
. that passengers cannot see the wing- 
ft. 60015 from the cabin windows. 
al ILS When supersonic transports become 
groun2n actuality, the case for Category III 
| nea:S bound to improve. The SSTs cannot 
fog jafford to circle above an airport waiting 
caba Or fog to lift. Diverting them to other 
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«cable, Without the capability of unrestricted 
- The British have taken dead aim at 
К TRO III, though they know its dif- 
mmo probis only, too well. The most serious 
‘ ‘em 15 “flare-out,” the flattening of 
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OF FUJITSU 


IN RECOGNITION OF UNSURPASSED 
PERFORMANCE 


FUJITSU's FACON 231 Automatic Computer was chosen 
by the Japanese Government for display at the 1964 New 
York World's Fair. This electronic computer system 
has already established its international reputation in the 
business and scientific fields for accuracy, economy and 
versatility in application. Japan’s pioneer manufacturer 
of computers and today its leading manufacture of com- 


munications and electronics systems is internationally 
ranked FUJITSU. 


MODERN 


RECREATION 


n to the Sea 

T like horses, were once used 
for transportation; now they are main- 
ly for pleasure. When it is your own 
boat, this is called cruising; when it 15 
not, it is called taking a cruise. > 

Cruises come in all shapes and sizes, 
from the Caronia's annual round-the- 
world . ($2,875-$14,000) to Eastern 
Steamship Corp.s all-expenses week- 
end sprees starting at $59 between Mi- 
ami and Nassau. There are special 
cruises emphasizing bridge (with 
Charles Goren), culture (Japanese 


WINDJAMMING ON “MANDALAY” 


LIVING 


sold his business, bought a 94-ft. 
mee called Tondeleyo, changed his 
name to Burke, and went into ү 
cruising game. “Now here I am wit 
five boats, all going strong, catering to 
about 70 or 80 people a week all year 
round. I didn't plan it that way at all. 
It was just a fun weekend that got 
outa hand." Out of hand, that is, to the 

e of $1,200,000 last year. 

E. & Girls Together. Prices for 
Burke's ten-day Windjammer Cruises 
through the Bahamas range from $185 
for bachelor quarters (six men to a 
room) to $310 for deck cabins with 
private bath (only available on the 
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Sometimes things can get too shippy. 


WS brush painting and photography). And 


for the "adventurous"—meaning those 
with a hankering for hardship, seaman- 
Ship, courtship or strong drink—there 
is something called a “Windjammer 
Cruise." 

Beating through Bahamian waters 
this week, as they are almost every 
week of the year, were the schooners 
Yankee Clipper (197 ft), Polynesia 
(151 ft) and Mandalay (128 ft.), 
loaded with sun-peeled cargoes of busi- 
nessmen, secretaries, airline steward- 
esses, honeymooners, second-honey- 
mooners, sexagenarians and swingers. 
Most of them seemed to be having a 
wonderful time. And all of them were 
making money for a tall, swarthy ex- 
submariner from Newark, N.J., who 
calls himself Mike Burke. 

In 1947, Mike Burke was a small- 
time building contractor in Miami 
named Mike Schwartz who had a 48- 
ft. sloop for weekend recreation.. In 
time, he found he had’ more. sends 
than he had room for and was both 
z the bill and doing the work. 


Yankee Clipper). Inside cabins for two 
cost $210 per person, outside cabins 
$260. This buys everything, including 
one ration of t40-proof rum per day. 
The rest of the drinks are sold at 


about cost. re 


The Windjammer booking office 
does its best to match age brackets 
and interests. In addition to sailing, 
skindiving, etc., two of the interests 
that can be checked off on the applica- 
tion forms are “Boys” and “Girls.” 
“Sometimes we tell girls who apply 
that on a different trip from the one 
they want, there’ll be a better balance 
of boys and girls,” says Burke. “Nine 
out of ten write back and say, ‘By all 
means, lIl wait? And guys will write 
in and say, ‘I want a trip with a lot of 
girls.’ That's fine by us. We let 'em 
know when we got one.” 

_Shuddering Nature. It’s not all this 

skind of call of the wild, though. Many 
-middle-aged couples sign on for the 
"informality and the chance to play the 
role of old sea dogs, and Burke's crews 
give them. all the work they want— 
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ing watch. “They love Watch vse | 
Burke. “It’s so shippy when” i 
awakened by a crewman ai 
saying ‘It’s your watch.’ » 2 
Sometimes, of course, thin 
a bit too shippy. One Det 
still shudders at the memory 
last Christmas on the p 
(promptly dubbed the Poly, 
which was complete with 12.4 ay 
several broken bones, plus а p. 
who went berserk and jumpe 
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разу 
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2 д 0 
rail. On one hairy occasion, thre, 
sionaries were washed Overboari 


the only passenger who seem; fo 
been lost permanently is Mis; d 
Reiser, 70, who disappeared last nd 
during a walk on one of the Gali, 
Islands—a port of call on №: 
round-the-world cruising briga 
Yankee. 

But in a time when the Ba, 
and the rest of the West Indis, 
suffering from creeping civilizata 
even on the best powder beaches M 
ple no longer lie on the ѕапі 
chaise longues, swim not іп е 
but in shoreside swimming pa, 
night prefer the soft mechanical ti 
der of the air conditioner to the sy 
of the tropical breeze through: 
palms—Burke offers the unc 
pleasure of putting the escapist № 
in touch with elemental nature. 


THE CITY ERES, 


Not Getting Involved again. “ 

New York City, the truism goeigain. ^ 
not America. But it is the Ameout of c 
Big City—increasingly so, as оомо o 
mogenizing forces of the 20th E M | 
make all cities, all towns,, all шпа! Т 
Sides, and the people in them, press р 
changeable. In recent weeks, t" What 
York crimes have dramatized С ld b 
big-city life that have implicatior. that t} 
beyond New York's five Бого in 
First came the murder of Kil big-city 
ovese in the predawn darkness people \ 
quiet, middle-class community 5 253inst | 
Gardens. The murderer was 2 реорје. | 
who had never seen her befor! crowdin 
35 minutes; the killer left and" their pri 
three times to stab her again ay j Dor—an 
while Kitty Genovese stage at And r 
screamed and dragged herself With the. 
street. The interesting thing 4 й, | Pors—it 
that the police established tha! р ОЧ, m 


DOW 


Bronx. 
of the s 
lay scre 


37 neighbors, roused out Ort cr erenc 
Kittys screams, had stared е. T 
dark windows at one time ° 4; Payer is 


but none of them, in all that, wand of 
utes, called the police. When fiie cess 
over, а man—after phoning а his Th 
advice—crossed the roof of s f ee 
ing to a 70-year-old woman vid Like | 
ment to get her to call the 5 ME топ 
didn't want to get involve? b. 
plained later. wey m 
At 3:40 one afternoon last w m | 
18-year-old switchboard P el | ES 
Olga Romero hurtled 2°. pug Mae 
screaming down the stairs 
on busy East Tremont 
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time, МА 
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MORRIS WARMA 


ough Ш DOWN THE STAIRS ON TREMONT AVE. 
ШП Who cares? 
р be 


ure. Bronx. In the vestibule, in plain sight 
of the street (the door was open), she 
lay screaming and bleeding, while a 
man struggled to drag her upstairs 
again. "Help me!" she cried again and 
m goagain. “Не raped me." Heads popped 
Апо of offices along the hallway, and a 
is theerowd of about 40 gathered outside to 
th eiWatch. No one made any move on her 
|| cow2ehalf. No one called the police. It was 
_ sheer chance that two officers pushed 

| twothrough the crowd. 
d fato What has happened that these things 
vations поша be possible? One thing, certainly 
ae Б that the sense of community has been 
Kin qst in the bigness and bureaucracy of 
gp QOS City life. In small-town America 
у giPeople wanted neighbors for a defense 
in big-city America, 


= against loneliness: 
J ү nel 
xen 206 feel that neighbors are merely 
e". 1ng in on them and threatening 
as obody knows his neigh- 
ge A oesn't want to. 
b Md no one w 
I 9 With the 
polli, These unknown and unloved neigh- 
ai ur калак, Cost time to testify "in 
pee eo maybe bring on a lawsuit for in- 
| oF lens 
аук: abe Decent Citizen and Tax- 
T 35 29 wi арі to feel that taking any 
M action is unwise, unsafe—and 


j their privacy. No 
F alot ants “to get involved” 
of ierierence 
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in its;streets designed for chariots and 
its piazzas designed for people. 

Ten-minute trips turned into hour- 
long undertakings, and it was always 
rush hour in this siesta city, where peo- 
ple normally go home to celebrate the 
three-hour lunch. Business suffered, and 
so did social life; instead of zipping 
across Rome in their Ferraris to make 
three parties a night, the glitter set be- 
gan going only to parties in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Last week Rome was 
incredulously experiencing something 
nobody thought would ever happen 
again—traffic was moving. 

How had the miracle been wrought? 
By a series of simple edicts, issued by 
Traffic Commissioner Antonio Pala. On 
57 main streets in Rome's three-square- 
mile central area, all parking—even 
stopping—was banned. Everywhere 
else, parking was limited to an hour, 
and all parked cars were required to 
display cardboard disks showing the 
hour of arrival and the hour of expira- 
tion. Not even M.D.s were exempt. “A 
doctor can do almost anything in an 
hour," a traffic official declared. At the 
same time, a fleet of midget buses was 
launched to ferry people from parking 
areas on the edge of the disk zone to 
the center of the city. 

At the end of the Pala plan's first 
fortnight, Rome was wondering wheth- 
er it could possibly last. Other cities, 
including New York, have tried much 
the same measures, but they have usual- 
ly foundered on the failure of the local 
patrolmen to enforce them (a $10 bill 
in the right hands from time to time 
works wonders in -any town, in any 
country). Could the Roman cops—so 
much more noted for their ballet tech- 
nique of directing traffic than for their 
enforcement of law—maintain the zeal 
that has them handing out more than 
5,000 tickets a day? And how long 


2 argie 


would it be before Roman individual- 
ism rose triumphant to beat the system? 

"If I put my car in a garage, it will 
cost me $56 a month," one descendant 
of Romulus mused. “And if I leave it 
on the street and get a $1.60 ticket five 
days a week, it will only set me back 
$32. But suppose the cops give me one 
ticket for every hour overtime? And 
suppose they raise the fine?" 


TRAVEL 
ARCH to the Rescue 


A popular gag of the wondrous jet 
age is "Breakfast in Berlin, lunch in 
London, dinner in Detroit—and bag- 
gage in Bombay." 

At any given moment, the airlines 
estimate, some 2,500 pieces of U.S. lug- 
gage are somewhere they shouldn't be 
(a total the U.S. airlines consider not 
unreasonable in view of the 100 million 
items they handle each year). Nothing 
much, apparently, can be done to stop 
losing them, but this month 20 Ameri- 
can airlines began to do something 
about finding them faster. 

Into operation went ARCH—which 
stands for Airline Baggage Recovery 
Clearing House. 

Any bag that is unclaimed for three 
days is opened—an invasion of privacy 
which may be justified by the number 
of suitcases that look identical—and its 
contents are described by Teletype to 
ARCH headquarters in Chicago. The in- 
formation is coded according to a stand- 
ard format that assigns a number to 
each of the 89 most frequently carried 
articles: 12 is food, 27 is suspenders, 
40 is sneakers. The fuming passenger is 
read a list of the articles and asked 
which of them his luggage contained. 
From there on, it is simply a question 
of matching up punch cards. Getting 
bag back to owner is up to the airline. 
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RAMBLER: ALWAYS SEEN IN THE COMPANY OF IMPORTANT PEOPLÉ 


Important people everywhere are dis- mensions that make Rambler 

covering the true automobile value handle and to park. Plus the deg 
that Rambler offers. They appreciate Double-Safety brake system im T 
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America's most advanced engineering sone set is damaged, the other still 
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THE ECONOMY 


5 Just Wonderful 
at It’s Not Too Good 


i r ews about 
Every week is full of good ne 
ES whether the news 


atistics or from the 
e interest of Pres- 


nt Johnson in t 
е economy is d E 
main concern 
id E of Washington is to prevent a 
bady and solid advance from ue. 
to an overheated boom that cou 
r cause trouble. To that end, the 
шоп» economic planners last week 
"unded almost apologetic when they 
1 d to report good news, and relieved 
© d леп they could point to signs that a 
al surge has not yet begun. 
Backing & Filling. There was Treas- 
‚у Secretary Douglas Dillon, for exam- 
e, talking about the best. news that 
he U.S. has had about its internation- 
| payments in the past three years: 
balance for the year’s first quarter. 
зуу could Dillon play that down? Well, 
M managed deftly by describing the 
Zw payments figures as “alarmingly 
_ оа” Talking before the Advertising 
ouncil, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
hn William McChesney Martin Jr. 
‘med relieved to report that the de- 
— hnd for money had fallen below his 
[юше v largely because of high 


rporate profits and heavy cash flow. 
Де result: the Federal Reserve's Open 
С чткег Committee decided that high- 
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| € pessimists are optimistic. 
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U.S. BUSINES 


er interest rates are not necessary now. 

Throughout the U.S., economists who 
had predicted that February's $11.5 bil- 
lion tax cut would touch off a strong 
wave of consumer spending were 
pleased to find that so far they have 
been wrong. Retail sales are rising nice- 
ly, but the consumer, whatever he has 
done with his tax savings, has shown 
no signs of going on the splurge ex- 
pected of him. Perhaps partly for this 
reason, economists for the prestigious 
100-man Business Council, which met in 
Hot Springs, Va., stuck steadfastly to 
their cautious prediction of a $620 bil- 
lion gross national product for 1964— 
even though the Administration expects 
the G.N.P. to hit at least $623 billion 
and some private economists feel that it 
may go higher. Viewing all this backing 
and filling, Associate Dean Walter D. 
Fackler of the University of Chicago 
Business School saw some irony in the 
situation: "The optimists are pessimistic 
and the pessimists are optimistic." 

Psychology & Downturn. The shrewd 
reluctance of the optimists to push the 
good news too hard—many of them feel 
that President Johnson does that all too 
well—is based on their experience of 
what a boom psychology can produce. 
When they feel a boom coming on, 
businessmen often tend to overestimate 
the market for their products, stockpile 
inventories in anticipation of inflation 
and expand their capacity more than 
they will eventually need—thus helping 
to bring on an economic downturn. Just 
in case anyone felt that that could not 
happen again, President Johnson said 
last week: *I wouldn't say for a mo- 
ment that recessions are not possible." 
Warding one off as long as possible is 
the motive behind the sudden negativ- 
ism of so many economists. 


WALL STREET 
On Toward 880 


Only a few weeks ago, the bears were 
out and growling on Wall Street. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average faltered 
after a sustained rise that had sent it 
smashing through the magic 800 mark; 
in the sharpest daily decline since the 
assassination of President Kennedy, it 
dropped 6.77 points in one day. As 
the bears saw it, this was the start of 
the major shake-out they had been ex- 
Pecting all along: it was time to dig 
in for a slide to well below 800. But 
the market barely gave them a passing 
nod before it turned around and gal- 
loped up 18 points in only eight trad- 
Ing days. Last week it set à new record 
of 830.17 before settling back at week's 
end to 828.57—and there was hardly a 
bear on the Street. 

9 Kiting. The market has given the 
bulls many strong points to bellow 
about. April, with an average of 5.6. 


million shares traded every day, was” 


pauses every 


DOW -JONES— 
INDUSTRIALS 
(Friday closings} 


President Kennedy 
assassinated. 


the third most active month in Big 
Board history (behind June 1933 and 
October 1929). Daily trading volume 
is now poking above 6,000,000 so often 
that hardly anyone gasps any more, 
even though just two years ago the 
daily average was a paltry 3.8 million. 
What especially pleases the bulls is the 
high quality of the most popular stocks. 
Leading the upswing are such solid blue 
chips as General Motors, Jersey Stand- 
ard, Singer, International Harvester, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Motorola—a 
sure sign that the buying is still dom- 
inated by the professional investors and 
the wealthy, who usually do not bite 
at untried glamour stocks or frighten 
easily at a slight downturn. 

The small investor is still slowly re- 
turning to the market, but, says East- 
man Dillon Partner S. Logan Stirling, 
“he is no longer in the silly stage look- 
ing only for new issues.” One of the 
signs of the instability of 19615 run- 
away bull market was the ridiculous 
kiting that amateurs gave any new 
stock that came out. Today each one 
gets a cold eye, and wild successes are 
few. One pending exception: Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp., the first blue 
chip of space, which last week set the 
рис Of its stock (expected to be is- 
sued in June) at $2 
kers NS ОК Lau S 

a amped with 
orders, and many turned down all but 
E own customers. 

ue : 5 
iv be temporary dropa in the Bae 
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MMC 
WELDING IN A VACUUM 


stock market so free of speculative 
excesses, only a few cold-nosed bears 
still sniff a sharp price break in 1964. 
Most Wall Streeters rub their hands 
with glee when they behold the mar- 
ket still so full of untapped values, of 
stocks selling at only 14 or 15 times 
the company's earnings. The most com- 
mon prediction on the Street: the Dow- 
Jones will hit 880 before year's end. 


TECHNOLOGY 
The Useful Void 


Though nature abhors the vacuum, 
businessmen have learned to regard it 
highly. By emptying air from sealed 
chambers to create a void, U.S. indus- 
try keeps the $16 billion electronics in- 
dustry going, adds life to jet engines 
and makes the vitamins in cod liver oil 
easy to take. Sales of the machinery 
used to produce vacuums for industrial 
uses are growing 10% to 15% a year; 
awareness of the vacuum's almost limit- 
less potential is growing even faster. 
Last week in Toronto this potential was 
probed at a meeting of physicists who 
specialize in working with vacuums. 
Though their esoteric experiments in 
the labs are far in advance of indus- 
try’s needs, they will almost certainly 
produce new uses. Said Dr. Robert 
Bakish of New Jersey’s Electronics 
& Alloys Inc.: “The developments of 
this conference today will go to busi- 
ness tomorrow.” 

Sucking a Straw. Taking advantage 
of vacuums is nothing new; everyone 
who sucks a straw, works a pump or 
runs a vacuum cleaner uses the princi- 
ple. But the first big breakthroughs in 
efficient methods of using vacuums in- 
dustrially did not come until World War 
IJ, and improvements and refinements 
have piled up so quickly since then that 
industry has achieved vacuums equiva- 
Jent to conditions in outer space. While 
dozens of companies turn out vaeuum- 
making equipment, including such gi- 
ants as G.E. and Westinghouse, the 
biggest in the field is Rochester's Con- 

solidated Vacuum, a subsidiary of Bell 
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& Howell, which produces a line of. 


Much can be fone with nothing. 


pumps and airtight vacuum chambers 
for all industrial and laboratory uses. 

The value of the vacuum to industry 
lies in the fact that materials act differ- 
ently when not surrounded by air than 
they do when surrounded by it. In a 
vacuum, atoms of gas in any material 
float away because they are unobstruct- 
ed by air pressure. Last week USS. Steel 
announced that it will build a giant 
vacuum “degasser,” similar to one al- 
ready at Jones & Laughlin, that releases 
contaminating gases from hundreds of 
tons of molten steel in minutes. Result: 
steel with so few harmful impurities 
that castings made from it for automo- 
biles last 25% longer. 

Loose particles of any material tend 
to travel in a straight line in a vacuum 
—a phenomenon that made television 
a reality by allowing the direction of 
electron beams to be precisely con- 
trolled in a vacuum tube. Liquids, from 
water to molten metals, boil and evapo- 
rate quickly at low temperatures in a 
vacuum and condense in an even film 
on any surface they strike. Thus indus- 
try has been able to lay thin metal grids 
in microcircuits (TIME, Feb. 7) and 
coat cheap plastic jewelry, auto -trim or 
Christmas wrappings.so that they look 
like gold or silver. 

Cool Boil. Cool boiling in vacuums 
has also revolutionized the food indus- 
try. To concentrate its frozen orange 
juice, Minute Maid boils the water out 
of regular orange juice in a vacuum at 
such low temperatures that the juice 
does not take on a cooked taste. But 
Antle Inc., California's largest lettuce 
grower, cools whole boxcar loads of let- 
tuce at once by spraying them with wa- 
ter and evaporating it quickly in giant 
vacuum chambers, thus extending shelf 
life by 20%. Armour & Co. has a quick 
freeze and a vacuum process, called 
freeze-dry, that removes 9895 of the 
moisture from such foods as beefsteak 

and stew so that they will keep up to 
five years without refrigeration. As for 
the vacuum approach to cod-liver oil, 
producers now extract heat-sensitive vi- 
tamin A from fish oil by cool boiling, 
then. dole it out in candy-coated pills, 
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The Other Rights Battle 

Though the civil rights bat), B^ 
most of the attention, another jie =- 
battle is also being fought as iP x 
U.S. It concerns something du ТШ 
right-to-work law—a legal ошай" 
that a worker need not join oj 
dues to a union to hold his jh $ 
ready on the books in 20 states, =. 
to-work laws will be an election M 
in four more states before 19648: 
and another four states are on the i4 
of putting the issue on their baii 
Right-to:work laws have receivel 
endorsement of the nation's moti» 
management association, the pem 
ous, nongovernmental Commitee 
Economic Development—but the : 
sition is still strong. Last week, ali 
bitter struggle, Oklahoma voters" 
down a right-to-work propos! S» 
narrow margin. 2 " 

Despite the setback in Okla 
right-to-work proposals stand ? 
chance of becoming law befor 
end in Idaho and Montana, ^ 
which border on states wil? 
laws. They will also come UP bernet] 
mont, but the Northeast has 8(уу we 
tion-of cold-shouldering SUCA f nem un 
Strong right-to-work movem ims in A 
underway in Pennsylvania, f: (Com 
Oregon and Kentucky, an4 < oubles 
Mexico right-to-work force IS demi 
to elect state legislators who "yi Maker, 
cause in order to pass a ПЁ аги 
еаг. jr&'ers, | 
: Since the enactment of ш Lm E ni 
to-work law in Florida ! и 5рце | 
movement has been hotly dl 239 
virtually every state, but раза очаг 
successful only in the ЁЇй vt Bu 
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AUTOS 


imerican's Troubles P 
Eu the U.S. auto аа У speeds 
toward its first 8,000,000-car-sa es Det 
the only U.S. atom abe ын 3 + 
i m is the one that ne : 
Bost: ЕА Motors Corp. d 
its Big Three competitors have risen. à 
| above last year's level, but Anena 

Motors has so far sold 8,800 Eae 
his year than last. Last week Á 

innounced a 17% drop in earnings or 
ts first fiscal half at a time when the 
xther car makers are setting new profit 
-ecords. So many Ramblers remain un- 
sold that cigar-chomping President Roy 
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sefort eo oor : 
na, ЁК ABERNETHY & RAMBLER AMERICAN 
with Thinking bigger. 

; up! 


n s gyernethy, 57, next week will 
y workers, probably will not recall 


С; pem until new-model production be- 
jas In August, 


lay off 


А à 
a Rompoct Crusade. American Motors’ 
e. 2009.265 came only five months after 


10 {фий demise of Studebaker as a U.S. au- 
ghis ME lan but the two. cases have few 
Al les. With efficient plants, strong 

alt ers, and no long-term debts, AMC 


he f 

E ШК | no Means another Studebaker. 
| Р € difficulties, its sales hit $551,- 
У > їп the fiscal half, and are head- 


rE ard the second-best business year 

jam yr. But in th iti 

stat SU an € most critical measure 
if performance—the 

market—AMC has Slipped 


1 all U.S. auto sales in 1€ 
uM E. last month. мй 
m E eee AMC's present troubles 
ii P ae in the Philosophy of the man 
сё S ued the Company from the junk 
n oo the mid-1950;. George Rom- 
WE б Omney steered 


AMC to pros- 
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BURMA (1 yr, K 54; 3 yrs, 
c/o The Y 
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K 108; 5 yrs, K 162), 
People's Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., 
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perity by bringing ош the compac 
Rambler and crusading against PES 
*gas-guzzling dinosaurs. Believing E 
compacts would corner 50% of the S. 
auto market, he concentrated his com- 
pany’s efforts exclusively in the compact 
field. Though Romney is now Governor 
of Michigan, AMC is still selling Rom- 
ney-selected compacts because of the 
two-year lead time needed to produce 
new. models. Meanwhile, the auto-buy- 
ing public's taste has strongly swung 
back to bigger, flashier and Nes 
urious cars. Compacts now account "e 
only 18% of auto sales, and AMC is 
stranded without the right variety of 
cars for today’s prospering auto market. 
Sensible Change. President Abernethy 
has done what he could to liven up 
AMC autos by adding plush touches to 
the interiors of fis cars, bringing out 
an optional V-8 engine for the Am- 
bassador and Classic, and introducing a 
limited-production Typhoon sports car 
that is powered by a spirited, brand-new 
six-cylinder engine. But Abernethy’s first 
real chance to reverse AMC's decline 
comes this fall with the introduction of 
the first models for which he is respon- 
sible. The big change: the Ambassador 
has been redesigned and enlarged to 
compete with the Big Three’s intermedi- 
ate-class cars, will be available in eight 
models ranging from a station wagon 
to a convertible. Abernethy has also 
given the Classic a face-lift and tooled 
up for a fastback sports car that will 
probably be called either the Marlin or 
Sceptre. The handsome American com- 
pact will continue almost unchanged. 
Abernethy has no.intention of abandon- 
ing the image of making "sensible cars" 
that Romney created for the company, 
but, being a sensible type himself, he 
wants to have models in the bigger class 
where affluent Americans are now 
spending the bulk of their auto dollars. 


ADVERTISING 
Hershey Sees a Need 


The*chocolate company that Milton 
S. Hershey founded, 61 years ago is the 
only major U.S. corporation that does 
not advertise. It got into the-business _ 
on the ground floor, rode up through 
the years, prospered so well that its sales 
in 1963 reached $203 million. At no 
time have Hershey executives claimed to 
be dogmatic about advertising. *We've 
never been against it,” says one. ‘““We’ve 
always said it was a tool we would use 
when the need arose.” Last week the 
need seemed to have arisen. 

Cranking up a $7,000,000 plant in 
Smiths Falls, Ont., to serve the Canadi- 
an market, Hershey took a look at the 
entrenched competition—Fry-Cadbury, 
Neilson, Rowntree and Lowney—and 
hired Manhattan’s BBDO to create a 
Canada-wide Hershey campaign. Did 
"|-GCanadian advertising mean a weather 
|-change in the U.S.? “When, as and if 
.We think we need advertising here at 

home," said a Hershey man- archly 
"we'll turn to it." 
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knows the Orient best! 


one of the many coun- 
tries served by 


CATHAY PACIFIC 


The fabled cities of the 
Orient are but a few 
happy hours apart when 
you travel on board 
Cathay Pacific's mighty 
Convair jet and Electra 
prop-jet aircraft. Exper- 
ienced pilots, gourmet 
food and wines, and 
charming Oriental host- 
esses combine to offer 
you the finest in Orient 
travel. 


: Serving: HONG KONG 
BANGKOK . BRUNEI 
CALCUTTA.DJAKARTA 
JESSELTON . KUALA 
LUMPUR . MANILA 
OSAKA/KYOTO.PHNOM 
PENH RANGOON 
SAIGON . SEOUL 
SINGAPORE . TAIPEI 
TOKYO . VIENTIANE 
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have recently put 
orange-juice, diet-pop and 1 
business. Last week Coke is 
new addition that fits ip т 
President J. Раш Austin m 
“total refreshment” conce Sik 
quired Houston’s Duncan p I 
purveyors of coffee under к 
of brand names (Fleetwooq "i 
Nut, Admiration). Austin ү 
joined Coca-Cola's legal depann 
1949 and was named preside 
years ago, sees the merger E i 
step toward Coke's first $1 bil 
(1963 sales: $637,424,475). % 
vardman (37), Austin started о 
ing light bulbs door to doo ai 
Grange, Ga., later crewed on the 
team in the 1936 Olympics, Ong 
youngest presidents Coke has oc ER 
he spends long hours earning hi Me 
000 a year. The pause that refres BB 
meaning for him, but anythingy M9 
seems out: he last took a уш 
years ago. Austin’s quick pie angi los 
company’s new concept mix чї 
the first quarter, earnings аг 
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to set up National Gypsum 
years ago іп a ramshackle 
building. At 78, Baker 15 B 


in the building-products 10% y 
ker can be harshly protective = 
creation: he once abolishe b 

department for socializing oF UY it 
But the Tennessee-born onl атт C 
verboard salesman softens йо е 
dren, spends Sundays Enter pluen 
six grandchildren at his i 
house. He also has solid 550 со 
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And that means more Pornit 
just returned from Cali s Pe 
he inspected Gypsum’s "now c 


the West, Baker last усе ine бу 
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son, Tenn., to celebrate МОТ, 
of Gypsum's 72nd plat. o. 
provide jobs for hundre f 
Tennesseans. ye 
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WORLD TRADE 


A Disappointing Start 
It was heralded as the greatest and 
most important tariff-cutting meeting In 
the history of world trade, but It began 
with the style and promise of a shotgun 
wedding. As 300 delegates from 66 na- 
tions gathered in Geneva last week for 
the long-awaited trade talks under the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT)—labeled the Kennedy. Round 
because the late President gave them 
impetus—the air was heavy with torpor 
and reluctance. After more than a year 
of preliminary parleys that tried to lay 
a groundwork on which the conference 
could proceed, all the delegates had 
really agreed on was that they still have 
monumental disagreements to омег- 
come. GATT Executive Secretary Eric 
Wyndham White, whose job was to open 
the conference with a ringing keynote, 
had to admit the seriousness of the fail- 
ure to set so much as the terms for 
negotiating. “This is disappointing,” he 
said, *and it would be foolish to pretend 
otherwise." 

Even the setting was unsettling. Be- 
cause the United Nations trade confer- 
ence had pre-empted the grandiose Pa- 
lais des Nations, the GATT delegates 
had to forgo the peacock lawns and 
lakeside vistas to meet amid six scraggly 
potted palms in the salon of the Bati- 
ment Electoral, where the Swiss hold 
cantonal elections. On a floor below, the 
brass band of the Geneva Landwehr 
could be heard holding its rehearsals. 
The remarks of Chief U.S. Negotiator 
Christian A. Herter were punctuated by 
the faint oom-pah-pahs of the Land- 
wehr as he warned: “The longer we 
procrastinate in setting the formulas by 
which these negotiations will proceed, 
the more we risk the success of the en- 
tire negotiations.” 

Disparities Despair. Fundamental to 
the lack of progress so far is that the 
U.S. Congress passed the Trade Expan- 
sion Act that inspired the Geneva talks 
for the express purpose of breaking 
down Common Market trade barriers to 
expand U.S. exports. The U.S. thus 
wants to negotiate a flat across-the- 
board percentage cut on 5,000 items in 
international trade. The Six, understand- 
ably, want to open up world markets 
for their own industry and farmers. 
Since their tariff walls are already gen- 
erally lower than the U.S.'s, they reject 
a flat cut. that would only perpetuate 
the disparities, prefer instead a selective 
approach that would make progress to- 

ward equalizing all trade barriers. Fur- 
ther complicating the talks is the failure 
of the Eurocrats to seta Common Mar- 


ket farm pricing policy, without which 


cause it sends $1.2 billion worth of farm 
exports to Europe yearly. ' 


it is impossible to discuss agricultural 
tariffs—an¥ssue vital to the U.S.«be- . 
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The world economic situation. has 
changed since the Trade Act was passed. 
Then it looked as if the Common Mar- 
ket, with its lower labor costs, would 
chop away U.S. world markets; instead, 
inflation is now racking most of the Six, 
while U.S. prices have remained rela- 
tively stable. Result: U.S. trade and pay- 
ments balances are improving against 
the Common Markets, a fact that 
makes the Six all the more wary of 
dismantling their trade barriers. ; 

No Blast. The first week's talks did 

produce one agreement: after a battle 
of semantics, the negotiators agreed to 
accept as a "working hypothesis" the 
aim of reducing tariffs by 50%, the 
goal set forth=ingthe U.S. Trade Act. 
On the surface, it looked like a clear 
U.S. victory; actually, it was a mere 
formalism that left the big questions 
still open. The fact is that the U.S. has 
been forced to move closer to the Euro- 
pean point of view. It has conceded 
that items on which tariff disparities 
exist should be dealt with separately, 
after long opposing any such conces- 
sion. A tacit understanding is also de- 
veloping that the U.S. will allow nego- 
tiations over agricultural tariffs to be 
put off until Europe’s farm quarrels are 
settled. To cast the week’s efforts in the 
most encouraging light, Christian Her- 
ter was driven to new heights of diplo- 
matic double-talk. The agreement, said 
he, was “a definite step toward moving 
ahead.” 

The event thatscaused the most. stir 
last week was one that did not take 
place at all. France’s Charles de Gaulle 
has few good wishes for the success of 
the talks, and no one in Geneva would 
have been particularly surprised if he 
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WASHING DOWN GOLD AT SIBERIAN MINE 
And they owe it all to Bret Harte. 


> wm 


tt twice 
had scuttled the whole confe RI 
a single blast. Instead, Ете Ща one | 
Minister Valéry Giscard Dog 915850 mi 
ed his time, made no statem ain Stalin 
«| think," said he after th ent iJnion h 
“that St. Thomas Aquinas Ius the v 
‘Talk only when you have Ses às after Sc 
say to someone.'* I had nothin, thigommur 
This was encouragement of a Vest. A 
the general dissatisfaction expr tyomed b 
the delegates over the lack of б ртореа 
ress so far provided grounds 401977" i 
ther hope. At least no nation jg an see 
itself that the negotiations will hr E 
thing but long and arduous, a Ael à 
many compromises must be pytabilize 
worked out if the Kennedy Beery nea 
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ever to come close to fulfilling jg yer ounc 
promise. tased th 
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That Russian Gold J.S. go 


“When we are victorious on ,2ànkers 
wide scale,” bragged Lenin in 9) 10!dings 
will make public toilets out of ,"2U5€ of 
the streets of the world’s large gly rel 
Last week Russian gold wa igtyins $ 
flowing into some of the мой ndon 
cities—but for reasons that md) кз m 
nin's grand vision seem even DA а 
surd than it did in 1921. Into 105.1: u; 
and Paris flew ungainly Aero, qin 
114 airliners bearing gold bars impatiforn 
ed with hammer and sickle for dh hopes 
to Western customers. To cov ‘ould s, 
huge purchases of Australian, Cib5arsely 
and U.S. wheat, and their сед n 
trade with non-Communist па00% the R 
Russians are selling gold in the yeir mir 

‚аппа! | 
* A loose rendering of a letter sai Million. 
been written by Aquinas to 4 oe Party' 
novice, in which he advised: “I exh ted I 
be chary of speech, and to go into rg 


versation r ingly." 
2 oom sparingly „ASt coas 
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romise 
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. They have 


^ о i ace 
tt twice last years р $200 million 


Tready delivered about n 
: кв far this year, and before а 
Tene ind are expected to sell at least ano 
ch 85850 million worth. 
Stain Í Stalin's Sena 
арі as somewha 
S mel the а second largest keen 
Was rafter South Africa), the big gn 
Methisommunist gold has failed to upset » 
шр toest. Actually, the Soviet gold is uit 
a зот оте by the U.S. Federal EE MAE 
'Preezuropean central banks, which have 
Tel ormed а consortium—called the Lon- 
ds fyjon gold pool—to buy up gold as it 
is domes on the market. Reason: the new 
vill kupply of Soviet gold has аара 
S, ayVest's acute gold shortage d i 
e py.tabilize the free market price o го a 
y Royery near the official U.S. price o $ 
ing jg er ounce. The Soviet gold has not only 
tased the pressure on the dollar but has 
iso alleviated much of the drain on 
J.S. gold reserves, since European 
op, ànkers are now able to bolster their 
nipYeldings with Soviet gold. Chiefly be- 
*-ause*of the Russian sales, the U.S. par- 


XN tly replenished its own reserves by 


Though the Soviet 
t suddenly emerged 


а шула $300 million in gold from the 
sio, BERE SE ae 

"* Gold mining in Siberia, a big business 
t mk дег the Czars, ground to a halt after 
N Mhe Revolution. It did not get started 
nto Шол until 1927, when Stalin, after 
ero; ains Bret Harte's novels about the 
am IMalifornia gold rush, set up a gold trust 
for dy hopes that renewed mining in Siberia 
covel ould spur a mass migration to that 
in, Cilbarsely settled area. His scheme pro- 
Ir Ш сеа no substantial population shift, 
. nallotut the Russians so rebuilt and expanded 
in thexeir mining industry that by 1938 their 

. onual gold output was worth $183 
r stil оп. 


а Doe 1 : ; : 
Ee Party's Call. Russia's main mines are 
ate peated near a city named Bodaybo in 


?ntral Siberia, at Magadan on Siberia’s 
,38t Coast, and on the Chukotskiy Pen- 
isula on the Bering Strait. Last month 
ame reports from Russia of new strikes 
1 Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia that 
Tomise to be richer than the combined 
Ери of the Siberian mines. The Sovi- 
rer m 10597 guarded secrets the 
e К their gold output and re- 
Е. аа by gold experts in 
Mout en place Russia’s current 
ae 00 million to $1 billion a 
E mie at perhaps as high 
What is not secret is 
Ning has bee 


that Soviet gold 
esee for years by 
‹ ough trafficking in 
P а capital offense in Russia. When 
ў б еге posted and a fence erected 
one Siberian mine, production 

ately rose 2505. Lax discipline 
DM. prompted the Commu- 
Bus ave €ntral Committee a few 
ed oes © call on the miners to “ех- 
ats.” Ш EN and reduce production 
n Unies Ortation reflected the So- 
v i Russe ing recognition that so 
ales аа culture remains dis- 
Bored | Icient, the country's sur- 
К азКе{ is its rich gold mines. 
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Stretching Spaghetti 

While the Common Market is having 
its trouble agreeing On common tariff 
policy, one export seems to be welcome 
everywhere. For some reason, perhaps 
better left to psychologists and cooks, 
Europe is taking to a food that has long 
been largely an Italian preserve: pasta. 
Though Italians are still the heartiest 
eaters (66 lbs. per year), Italy's pasta 
exports have risen 1,400% in a decade, 
crossing practically all national borders. 
Much of the increase has been the work 
of Paolo Agnesi & Sons, Italy's oldest 
pasta maker and (with $10 million an- 
nual sales) one of its largest. Anticipat- 
ing a 50% increase in exports this year, 
Agnesi has just opened a milling plant 
that processes 600,000 lbs. of grain 


GIANCOLOMBO 


PAOLO AGNESI 


Shocked by the Germans. 


daily for 75 varieties of pasta. It is the 
largest plant of its kind in Europe. 
Only by Fork. The 140-year-old 
family-owned Agnesi company is a 
heterogeneous blend of old and new. 
The new plant, so automated that only 
three men handle all milling operations, 
Sits among old buildings in Imperia, 80 
miles southwest of Genoa. Surrounded 
by hills and served by a wheezing one- 
track railroad and the winding two- 
lane Via Aurelia, a relic of the Roman 
Empire, Agnesi’s Imperia businessmen 
air-freight their goods to Scandinavia 
more easily than they can ship it to 
Rome. From their isolated offices, they 
Ting up the highest long-distance tele- 
phone bills in Italy. Third-generation 
Family Head Paolo Agnesi, 93, who 
wears handle-bar mustaches and goatee, 
for 76 years has arrived at the plant 
with his laborers at 6 a.m. His grand-^ 
nephew, Paolo, 24, recently- returned 


1 I als 
filling that Americans, who can bei Р 
Riushed at the table by thei 
fork, spoon, twirl, twist, scoop 


versity, where he studied computer ap- 
plications to spaghetti-making. 

In the new Italian mass market, 
which has tempted some businessmen 
to stretch olive oil with water and par- 
migiano cheese with sawdust, the Ag- 
nesis steadfastly insist on quality. Their 
spaghetti is made only from expensive 
durum wheat; lately it has become even 
more expensive because the company 
began importing U.S. and Canadian 
wheat when demand outran Italian sup- 
plies. But Agnesi spaghetti also sells for 
more, and proud Nonagenarian Paolo 
further insists that it be consumed cor- 
rectly—with only a fork and with as 
little sauce as possible. Shocked when 
he heard that Germans were. eating 
spaghetti as a side dish to sausage, Ag- 
nesi dispatched Imperia's best chef to 


PASTA PACKING LINE 


the Munich trade fair to cook up 35,- 
000 servings and teach the Hausfrauen 
their spaghetiquette. Germany is now 
the company’s second biggest export 
market, after Switzerland. 

Scoop, Slurp & Chop. Looking be- 
yond Europe, the Agnesis plan another 
aggressive campaign in Japan, which 
curiously, is second in world pasta con- 
sumption, and in Australia and South 
даса which have sizable Italian- 
escent populations. Aiming al 
the big U.S. market, Agnesi Base to 
overcome the American complex about 
weight by stressing that hard-wheat 
Spaghetti contains only 300 calories P j 
Serving and is rich in B and E vitamins. | 
Agnes! hopes to prove that it is 


and even chop, techniques 
reach for richer fox 
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Werewolves—And Other Dogs 


Nothing is less appetizing than last 
years ghoulash. Dracula and Franken- 
stein were fun the first time—and were 
still fun in later films, when they met 
each other, their own progeny, and 
mates worse than death. But in the '40s 
and "50s, the customers got bored with 
movies that cried werewolf, got fasci- 
nated with atomic-age monsters like 
The Blob, The Thing, The Great Green 
Og, and a colossal purple caterpillar 
filled with green radioactive goo. In the 
"60s, the fashion in fright has become 
eclectic: mad scientists, mole people, 
teen-aged werewolves and creatures 
from outer space have all done а bloody 
good business. And recently the techni- 
cians of terror have also produced a pe- 
culiar breed of hybrid horrors that min- 
gle maniacs and muscles, gore and gig- 
gles, and even set monstrosity to music. 
Some recent screamiéres: 


The Masque of the Red Death dusts 
off a trifling Poe classic and adapts it 
to fit the collected smirks of Vincent 
Price. Poe’s original described a masked 


E RN 4 
DOOMED PARTYGOERS IN “RED DEATH” 
Poe, Price, and the plague. 


ball at which the vulgar Prince Pros- 
pero and all his company succumb 
when Death appears disguised as a 
plague victim. In the elegant, elongated 
movie version, Prospero is a Satanist 
who scourges the entire 12th century 
countryside. He tortures peasants, tries 
to corrupt a village maid, and lets his 
pet dwarf barbecue a guest. Fortunate- 
ly, by the time Death gets to the party, 
most of the nicer people have fled. 


Black Sabbath is a three-part demon- 
thology. The Drop of Water tells what 
happens to a nurse who steals a jewel 
from a corpse: she is hounded to her 


phone tells the story of a girl who gets 
a phone call from a boy friend she sent 


{ to the gallows. "I want that beautiful 


60 


doom by a fiendish faucet. The Tele-. 
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KARLOFF & VICTIM. IN “SABBATH” 
Murder, mystery and a monster emeritus. 


body of yours,” he murmurs lustfully, 
and later he comes to get it. Terrified, 
she stabs him to death with a kitchen 
knife, but an instant later the phone 
rings, and when she answers it the voice 
of the dead man ironically reassures 
her: “Don’t worry, darling. You can 
never kill me.” 

The Wurdalak, longest and scariest 
episode in the picture, represents that 
hoary old horror, Boris Karloff, as an 
East European vampire who carries 
somebody’s head around in a canvas 
sack, and one dark night, while every- 
body is sleeping, tears the throat out 
of his four-year-old grandson. Silly 
stuff, of course, but it’s nice to know 
that a monster emeritus can somehow 
manage to eeeeeeeeek out a living. 


Comedy of Terrors is a lushly pro- 
duced little parody of Hollywood scream 
fare, hopefully labeled a “horroromp.” 
Vincent Price and the late Peter Lorre 
play a team of New England under- 
takers. When business is slack, the two 
wheel off in the hearse to raise the death 
toll, chew the scenery, and feed each 
other jokes. But the jokes lack nourish- 
ment. Foppishly appraising a coffin, 
Price sneers: "Nobody in their right 
mind would be caught dead in that 
thing.” True enough. So Basil Rathbone 
gets buried alive, while Boris Karloff, 
in a minor role, eyes his former gloom- 
mates and a dose of poison with equal 
distaste. “When I was young,” Karloff 
grumbles, “we knew how to live.” They 
also knew how to die—back in the 
days when a tongue in the cheek was 
soon pickled in brine. 


Goliath and the Vampires improba- 
bly combines a routine fang film with a 
beefcake B. Kobrak, the villain, is a 
vampire who drinks the blood of gor- 
geous girls from a golden goblet, ap- 
pears and disappears in a pretty little 
puff of bright pink smoke, assembles an 
“army of zombies with which to conquer 
the world. Goliath (Gordon Scott), the 
hero, is a fellow who has obviously 
Spent more time in Malibu than in Gath 
According to a studio release, he stands 
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6 ft. 3 in., weighs 212 Ibs. ang Я 
50-in. bust—bigger than 7214 il 

field's and, strange to say Yne yy 
voluptuously formed. What's almyare crue 
though he plays a country BC hor 
don's nails are exquisitely oy, drowne 
his teeth are expensively cao a 
his wardrobe apparently inch i а Үз 
cloth by Balenciaga. But hec at ple 
than he looks. In one scene he * The P 
fist through a paving stone (waas "the 
way, it looks like a paving ston Mis off | 
a foot thick. In another, he dof dens 
with an uppercut and rocket, UM the st 
ponent 30 ft. into the air, ү „there on 
reel that nasty old Kobrak " Mike a s! 
self into Goliath's double, 4 choke h 
climax Gordon beats Gordo ttradioacti 
bloody pulp, rips Off his smiling (more wl 
displays the inside of his head gence: ў 
like the inside of a pumpkin, —*nOWn | 
that Big 


Pyro glosses over its terror р eral doz 


sort of Hitchcock-and-bull story ey ы: 
graphed in Spain in flamenco d Ee 
laved in bucketfuls of blue ошар ае th 
The film casts Barry Sullivan asthe boy: 
landerer who becomes а fiy ito stage 
cast-off Playmate Martha уои Are 


ү 
eit Olym 
. tom 85 
- “Othe v; 
M. +) Trives, 1 
+ battery 
Havin; 
poe = a ile seldo 
SULLIVAN & PREY IN “PYRO orm in 
Glossy, ghastly, with a carboniZz'ompetit 
Again, v 
his house up in flame. His “ind tele 
daughter dead, Barry survives, Жее 
ously deformed monster with noment 
bonized" brain. Crazed, hunte® Yelist, 
fiery vengeance, he hides Беһ Ursts ir 


7 


that inexplicably looks just ae Й 
If. ies "deets t 
self. To keep the mov! okt nd Ethi 


from straying out for а SME 
are some шш pyrotechti б. Эе 
of the rugged. Spanish I сот 

at last—the ghastly terra тап а 
van's singed face, done to ? „уга 
mad makeup artist. enit 


The. Curse of the Living со 
spite its air of amateur Gt 
unreels with grisly assuras. Wipeccat 
involves “a homicidal ma? ie fA king 
revenge by the most or He 2 dram; 
possible." Though locked 1^, pifgnific, 
vault, a late and unlamente cst Allenge 
seemingly wants to settle : pi SParing 
by heir. One morning k гї, 1964, 
comes up on the dumb-W2 ^ cat "lg. 
Head SR in fact. Subsed!^ ке 
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| xj 
йге cruelly disfigured, dragged behind 


Ча, . "stabbed, burned alive, ог 
тои ДОВ m the bath. In this orgy of 
oy, drown the blood looks 


M yermarket sadism, z 
Nike Brand X catchup, but there's plenty 
9 f 


S togal ach, billed 
р s Thomae GE" T musicales 
WE off swingin’ start with a bunc 
ne) Be X E. is engaged in puberty rites 
me orien | man, dig that cat out 
т ки "s EE 'Не% real cool. Looks 
In hie arate af sparagus with an arti- 
like a stalk of asparag 1 M 
Is choke heart for a head. Marinated by 
E üdradioactive waste, maybe. And Шы 
“ON (rore where he came from. Crazy? Let's 
line tance Yeah, yeah, yeah. When a trio 
x lighown as the Del-Aires isn't pushing 
that Big Beat, the big beasts claim sev- 
eral dozen victims. “Sounds like some- 
tor Wibody big-walkin in the mud,” says one 
tory terrified chick. Some 20 others come to 
0 hisprief at a slumber party when they 
bulajeave the front door ajar, expecting З 
паре boys from the nearby frat house h [ xvf 9 
ано stage a raid. Horror's best song: QU (7, $ ne ‹ 


Wr wYou Are Not a Summer Love. 


Triumph at Rome ү 
is The Grand Olympics is a blood-and- ou have a copy of TIME 


(диз thriller of more heroic cast. Filmed in your hands right now, 
y 22 Italian cameramen under the á j ? БИБ 
irection of Romolo Marcellini, this _So youre sure or being 

olor documentary dazzlingly synthe- informed of what the 

125 the glory that was Rome's during world is doing this week. 

М һе summer Olympiad of 1960. The But what about TW OS 

М begins with a helicoptic view, Bt waat about NOSES в 

wooping over the dome of St. Peter's, If TIME doesn't come to 

jhen briefly darts away to Greece to your home each week 

atch the sun's rays igniting the tradi- А idr d : 101 5 

Onal torch through a burning glass acoressec persons a 
WM It Olympia. Soon some 5,000 athletes | there may be weeks when 

| _ tom 85 nations parade through Rome it's inconvenient— or 

| 7,9 the vast Stadio Olimpico. The flame i ibl ^ 

` mrives, the Olympic flag is hoisted, and про ы осор 
_Байегу of pigeons soars skyward. The most convenient way 


M ous thus RN wing, the specta- to assure TIME for yourself 
«| ers, for the cameras per- А ; z 
YRO : E eras p every week is t 
sie in а virtuoso style that rivals the 1 У Ibsen ч 
Жый on the field. Again and pe IDE estt Sex Ss 
TT M ow-motion photography You needn't fill out any 


telescopic lenses that reveal an 


үе Меге Е forms or send money abroad 


pent of truth is seized; an Italian to get TIME by subscription. 
n list _ narrowly losing one contest, Your local subscription dealer 

Tike "Bebe into tears; the barefoot Bikila will be pleased to handle 

t 98926 sprints through torch-lit Roman 


ШО PES all details for you. 


smok 00 thiopia’s first Olympic gold medal: Hel see to it that TIME with 
rd conan, Champion Rafer Johns its wealth of news 

ncm g embraces his close i 2 : reek 
i пор" an йоз TREE nu come regularly each week to 
ja Whee Poignant drama erupts when a your home. 


aulter disastrously breaks Or you may send your payment direct 


captor ig e come гоо аз а to TIME at the address shown for you 
A : ritain's win- yd E 
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1. рес nestly say that he presente an Which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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rie esthetic ballet, brilliantly edited E 
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The Austere Heretic 


GAUGUIN by Henri Perruchot. 398 
pages. World. $6.95. 


“J regret what I said to you about 
Gauguin," the painter Paul Sérusier 
wrote to a fellow artist in 1880. "There 
is nothing of the humbug about him. 

Sérusier was wrong. There was a great 
deal of the humbug about Gauguin, as 
his latest biographer convincingly dem- 
onstrates. In fact, it was mainly the 
humbuggery that gave Gauguin a repu- 
tation—long before Somerset Maugham 
set his pen to The Moon and Sixpence— 
of being the very prototype of the artist 
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> wal Th ge gee, 
GAUGUIN IN PARIS, 1893 


in revolt against his society. Gauguin 
was aware of his reputation, gloried in 
it, assiduously cultivated it. And he was 
such a consummate natural actor, Biog- 
rapher Perruchot believes, that he con- 
stantly — sometimes disastrously — de- 
Juded himself into believing it. 
Perruchot, who has written critical 
biographies of Manet, Cézanne and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, tackled Gauguin once be- 
fore in a 1948 study that he now re- 
gards as “superficial and sentimental.” 
His conclusions in the present volume 
were drawn from long study of Gau- 
guin’s private journals and correspond- 
ence, conversation with people (particu- 
Jarly in Brittany) who still remember 
the painter, and, most important, a 
study of 600 unpublished documents in 
e library. of the late Painter Daniel 


Lost Paradise. Perruchot is not always 
convincing as an armchair psychologist, 
but he makes a good case for the fact 
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that Gauguin was a rebel long before 
he walked out of his marriage and suc- 
cessful career as a Paris stockbroker at 
the age of 35. For one thing, he was 
a stockbroker only by happenstance. 
When he returned to Paris at 23 after six 
years before the mast, he casually ac- 
cepted a minor position in his guardi- 
an’s brokerage house. Gauguin was a 
gambler, and while the market contin- 
ued to rise he prospered; but he was 
persistently scornful of his colleagues. 
More important, he was by nature a 
wanderer—committed half-consciously, 
thinks Perruchot, to a search for a vi- 
sion he would never find: "the _lost 
paradise of his childhood in Peru." Gau- 


SAO PAULO MUSEUM 
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SELF-PORTRAIT, 1896 
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Searching for a vision he would never find. 


guin had spent five years there with his 
widowed mother after his journalist fa- 
ther died. And hé*remembered Peru as 


"this enchanted land peopled by a prime 


itive and simple race.” He was still 
looking for it when he died. 

Gauguin's strange marriage to Mette 
Gad, a plump, passionless Danish girl 
who liked to wear men's clothes and 
smoke a cigar, has never been adequate- 
ly explained. Perruchot adds little to the 
Story. They lived together for twelve 
years and produced five children, yet 
neither, according to their later testi- 
mony, ever had an inkling of what the 
other was like. By the time their third 
child was on the way, Gauguin was be- 
ginning to send his paintings to exhibi- 
tions. Through a meeting with Camille 
Pissarro, he was drawn into the group 
of eccentrics known as the impression- 
ists—Manet, Monet, Renoir and Pis- 


. sarro himself, 


_A Great Criminal. When he turned 
his back on business and family to be- 
come a fulltime painter, he announced 
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the decision with a typically \ 
scious flourish: "Oh, yes, т > SW. 
criminal. What does it mateo ag 

» ег! ү 
angelo was too!" He exchs № 
stockbroker’s black business anger 
fisherman's blue jersey anq pitt 
retreated to cultivate a ney ED 
austere herétic," in Pissarro © 
who “pontificated and was foll y 
a train of young men." Ong 

Gauguin talked taller th 
Actually, he was a little (5 m 
bantam of a man. But he мако 
Aven's streets with a nautica] ч 
his great jut of a nose tilteq t i 
looking like an evangelist pirates 
He spouted maxims: “A line j, 2 
since it can only be born from il 
tour of spaces," or "The ugly E 
beautiful, the pretty, never» : 
wife, who was supporting the б 
dren at her family's home їп ( 
hagen, he sent periodic Sermons i 
ing his new position (“The qj. 
between us is the difference by 
the mediocre and the creative?) 

Gauguin's instinct for self-draf. . 
tion came alive most fully aller he 
еа in Tahiti, where he рашуу 
his most celebrated canvases, toka 
hitian mistress and fathered two, 
dren. He saw himself as “a saax 
turning to savagery,” and he waspi 
delighted by the effect of hist =" 7 
ture, as described to him ina! 
from Europe: “You are at the mc I 
that extraordinary, legendary artist! 
from the far Pacific, sends discon” ' 
inimitable works, the definitive Wt 
a great man who has, so to spea 
appeared from the world." 

But as his health became wos |, ///]/7 
suffered from eczema, asthma and! ҮН 
ilis) and the demand for his pat 
declined, Gauguin saw his М 
in another light: he had “butt 
talent among the savages; no m% 
be heard of me; for many, it wills : 
to be a crime." Despondent, he“ 5 
the slope of a mountain, swallo# 
senic and waited to die. But his 
failed him: he merely became! = 
had to climb down again, “COM < 
to live." Ju чы 

“Hatred & Vengeance. It p 
chots belief that Сацвиіп Ф| 15000 
concern with how he appeal’. B 
world sapped his powers à p Vers an 
treat to the South Seas (wher, 
six years in Tahiti and the last 18 © 
of his life in the Marquesas): © 1 
the last year writing Before Gl 
a hysterical book of sélf-dec# y 
tred and vengeance" аігесіб, 
his wife and the Danes. It W^ si 
last word for the “austere s | 

Gauguin died of a heat 
1903 in his hut on the island Os 
A sale of his possessions was f | 
an "expert" in Papeete had jn 
through the watercolors ankie ft 
throwing most of them “ОП a P 
heap—that is, their prO в! Д| IT 
Among the surviving pape? oi^ 
mentary note reading, “1 ап l Б 
and out, defeated by pover ^p, 
sold in Paris in 1957 for $^, 
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Culture climbing—or dope? 


Quick! Everybody Take Cover 


WAITING FOR THE END by Leslie Fied- 
ler. 256 pages. Stein & Day. $5.95. 


Here comes Leslie Fiedler again, and 
as the U.S.’s angriest critic, he throws 
bombs. His biggest blockbuster so far 
was Love and Death in the American 
Novel, in which he declared among oth- 
er things that the best U.S. fiction, from 
Huckleberry Finn to Hemingway and 
Faulkner, has shared a theme of re- 
pressed homosexuality. But in just four 
years the shock waves from that book 
have been absorbed: it already appears 
on required reading lists at U.S. uni- 
versities. So now Fiedler returns to the 
attack. 
> On the next generation: “Our young- 
sters at least begin the shift from a 
whisky culture to a dope culture." 
> On Hemingway’s suicide: “One 
quarry was left him only, the single 
beast worthy of him: himself. And he 
took his shotgun in hand, improbably 
renewing his lapsed allegiance to death 
and silence. With a single shot he re- 
deemed his best work from his worst, 
his art from himself.” 
>» On Kennedy and the arts: “John F. 
Kennedy as Louis XV seemed up to 
the mornent of his assassination the true 
symbol of our cultural plight; not only 
our first sexually viable president in a 
century, after a depressing series of un- 
cle, grandfather and grandmother fig- 
ures, but the very embodiment of mid- 
dlebrow culture climbing.” 

Death of the Novel. There is much 
more, in what will surely prove the 
most infuriatingly quotable book of the 

year. While some of it is cocktail-party 
rant, most is meant seriously. Fiedler, 
for 20 years professor of English and 
now chairman of the department at 
Montana State University, is convinced 
that fiction and poetry really matter, 
not Just because they delight or pos- 
sibly instruct the reader, but because 
they are the symptoms with which to 
psychoanalyze a civilization. And in his 
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exhaustive survey of novelists from the 
"30s to the present day, Fiedler con- 
cludes that the novel В probably dying 
iety is Very SICK. 
V qme n never been so large 
a cluster of egregious flops in the span 
of a couple of years," he declares ша 
sweeping judgment on the recent wor S 
of such eminent names as Katherine 
Anne Porter, Mary McCarthy, Bernard 
Malamud and James Baldwin. “There 
are various ways to declare the death 
of the novel: to mock it while seeming 
to emulate it, like Nabokov or John 
Barth . . . or to explode it, like Wil- 
liam Burroughs, to leave only twisted 
fragments of experience and the mias- 
ma of death." И 
Hope from the Poets. The sickness 
Fiedler most fears in society he finds 
expressed in Burroughs and other hip- 
ster writers who are high on “hashish 
and yoga, heroin and zen" and drugs 
like mescaline that alter consciousness. 
“There is a weariness in the West,” he 
writes, “а weariness with humanism it- 
self which underlies all the movements 
of our world, a weariness with the striv- 
ing to be men." And he sees these writ- 
ers in love with that weariness saying in 
effect: *Let the focused consciousness 
blur into the cosmic night; let the hallu- 
cinatory monsters bred of fragmented 
consciousness prowl that night again; 
let the perilously sustained absurdity of 
the ‘soul’ be abandoned." 

Only the poets give Fiedler a little 
hope and the reader some respite. In 
four effortless, brilliant final chapters, 
Fiedler charts the continuities of U.S. 
poetry over the past century, demon- 
strates how the poets of the past decade 
have brought the healthy “reappear- 
ance of Walt Whitman as a consider- 
able force in our poetry, as well as the 
rejection of the objectivity and the 
metaphysical-symboliste tradition spon- 
sored by T. S. Eliot." Ironically, some 
of these poets are the very beatniks 
whose novels most disturb him. Yet 
they have at least got poetry out of the 
classroom and “into the cafés: a kind 


of solution” 4. 


Rome on Wry : 


MORE ROMAN. TALES by Alberto Mo- 
ravia. 254 pages. Farrar, Straus. $4.75. 


The slight, polished pieces in this 
latest assembly of Alberto Moravia's 
fiction illustrate one of publishing's 
awkward truths—that while there is a 
good deal to say for the short story, the 
short-story collection is a bestiary that 
should not be. Not that the stories are 
bad, but that they resemble each other 
like so many peach-pit monkeys. 
Moravia's pattern is distinctive but 
invariable: a Roman lowlife, male, gives 
a fourth-drink, first-person account of 
some minor downfall, failing to see its 
subtleties and thereby allowing the read- 
er a faint, wry smile. The only thing 
wrong with the formula is that it does 
not require much space, and the reader 
Is given only four or five pages between 
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wry smiles. If the book is E. Te 
table literature, even the we, & 
zen cannot — achieve uncon À 
without meeting, say, the ing a 
of Federico the upright thief p i 
teen-ager who lives to daneg ey 
impassioned auto-accessorjes aW 
who smashes his car for lo d 
reader is the least bit аке E 
on to meet Consolina, the me 
who admires blond men ang ТҮЙ 
fortuneteller's fickle Чао 
face begins to ache from ај " 
smiling, and insomnia sets jp t 
The flaw, clearly, is not in i 
uct but the packaging. There à 
a way to enjoy Moravia's stories 
at a time. Until some publishes Bp 
better idea, why not bind хы) 
quets of them, like cinema shon 
jects, into the first pages of th 
500-page novel about Rome? 
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Also Current | 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE by pj BER 
ton. 185 pages. Putnam. $3.95, 


Even in these one-worldlydysgE 
tural colonies and jet-settlers, ny $ 
authors trying to depict Europai 
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The joke lies in the telling 


league, like children sashaylne* 
in grown-up shoes. Not so Dali 

ton, who here recounts with nb ne 
delight a nostalgic encounter ‘Hig 
two Old World celebrities 2125 
national film festival. Leadin OF € 
Charlie, a writer rich but lon 
prime, an exquisite wit, mildly m © 
young men, though he has ер Sm: 
four times. With his latest bé MES 
Charlie encounters an old ci -inch 
friend; she has a pretty git! c Wheels 


"An 


às s ibridgi 
and such pairing off as ort pride 
come as no surprise to RO On-t 


Hart. But for a baroque stylist | quickly 


ton, the joke lies in the (€ ay sta 
best, Old Acquaintance 1s sued д 
aphorisms, lively with quiP® "суз 
orable as a kind of Contine n guy 
ber Song as it might have jflaneuy 
with book by Ludwig Вет, tectio 
added monologues by Osca" ^ 981 
е im; 
HOME IS THE SAILOR by 97. phat 
298 pages. Knopf. $4.95: a Pelr 
Brazilian tall tales таў 09 Уо 
er and several cubits broa¢™ uh ` 
told elsewhere, or so © jy sel 
old-fashioned bawdy como 50^ 
Me cacy MOSCONE 
prove. Captain Vasco ^7 "maj 
gao, Master Mariner, is Їй 
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Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the ~ 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 
18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching * President" 
bracelet. 

Like all Rolex chronometers, every “Day-Date” is 
now awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Insti- 

m. tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
MI. ‘Especially good results." — 

m. Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
B: Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
| and guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is 
i d selfwound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day 

И of the week, written in full, change instantaneously 
i i every midnight. 
i 


i THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: H. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND ne 
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j BANGKOK: S.A.B. BANGKOK HONG KONG: UNION HOUSE, CHATER RD SINGAPORE: CROSBY HOUSE TOKYO: ROLEX WATCH DIVISION: Ё MA 
f SYDNEY: WILLIS & SONS LTD., 350-6 LITTLE COLLINS ST t 
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| know their names as you know 
jour own. You know their faces 
lom a thousand newspaper and 

| agazine articles. You have seen 
em and heard their voices on 
wsreels and on your television 
reen. Their actions and decisions 


Es the pattern of our lives. 


К Те cannot mention their names, 
\ show pictures of them. It would 
mt be fitting to do so, for they 
klude royalty, the heads of states, 


2 ) 
i leat service commanders. But we 
“| 
vite you to look carefully at the 


| Xt pictures that you see of them, 
K their wrists as well as their faces 
~ d clothes. You will notice that 
1 almost every case they wear a 

P ast-watch. That watch will 


Bx e 


) ost likely have been made by 


olex of Geneva. 


7 Ге are proud of the service given 
“> Rolex watches to so many 
ünent men throughout the 
mld. It is scarcely necessary to 
Int out that the performance of 
Se watches is, in the highest 
2160, accurate and dependable. 


"Wi ] 
andmark {п the histor y of 


Time measurement 
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JORGE AMADO 
A moral and a dream. 


license as ship’s captain, 
has never set foot on an 
deck. At 60 he “retires” to 


himself a 
though he 
oceangoing 


| the seaside resort of Periperi, with silver 


hair, splendiferous uniforms, and an in- 
exhaustible fund of nautical whoppers 
ranging from heroic shipwreck to Arab 
dancers of more than Oriental splendor 
in bed. One fine day Vasco is asked to 
take command of a real ship. Unrattled, 
the sofa salt mounts the bridge, dele- 
gates all authority to the chief mate— 
until a moment arrives when he cannot 
escape command. But the very elements 
conspire to make him a hero and to 
prove a moral of sorts about the nature 
of man’s dreams. 


THE BELLS OF BICETRE by Georges 
Simenon. 240 pages. Harcourt, Brace & 
World. $4.95. 

Best known for murder mysteries, 
Author Simenon here goes straight, 
trading in his Inspector Maigret for a 
new hero, Publisher René Maugras— 
and the similarity of names is the tip- 
off to the author’s basically unchanging 
fascination with death‘and the tangles of 
men’s motives. The death in question is 
Maugras’ own, narrowly missed when 
he suffers a serious stroke: as the novel 
opens, he is coming to for the first time, 
unable to speak or move. Step by diffi- 
cult step, he recovers; in the months of 
enforced idleness he ponders his career 
and his friends, his business associates 
and his alcoholic wife. As he ponders, he 
understands. Or does he? At novel’s end 
he resumes control of his publishing em- 
pire, with one arm paralyzed but other- 
wise strangely unchanged. The book is 
skillful, meticulous, fascinating—but did 
Simenon really get his man? 


TOMORROW WILL BE MONDAY by 


Katinka Loeser. 215 pages. Atheneum. 
$4.50. 


f Thirteen short stories set in suburbia, 
in which the wife of Comic Novelist 
Peter De Vries lays sobering claim to the 


3 YVES DEBRAINE 


GEORGES SIMENON . 
A fixation on death, 
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MARTHA HOLMES 
-F + 


Death stalks the good life. 


terrain of the heart where the knowl- 
edge of death stalks the good life. Sev- 
eral grandmothers are dying—two at 
home, one at last shunted off to a con- 
valescent home. A middle-aged mother 
dies in an auto accident. A ten-year-old 
girl is about to die of leukemia. Two 
family cats are killed and mourned. 
Grim fare, tearjerkers even, but told 
with a sensitivity which at its best 
reaches beyond style to become some- 
thing close to a stoic philosophy of life. 
The author knows and can sometimes 
convey some odd, obvious but ageless 
facts of death: there are no new ways of 
facing it; grief is less an emotion than a 
physical presence; the conspiracy of the 
living to forget death is called life, and 
that goes on. 


A PLACE OF STONE by Jim Hunter. 244 
pages. Pantheon. $3.95. 


An otherwise sound British critic has 
predicted that Jim Hunter, 24, “may 
well prove to be one of the great con- 
temporary writers.” Talent aside, the 
prediction is a plain impossibility: 
though Hunter has published three nov- 
els in the last four years, he is clearly 
not contemporary. His characters, 
spouting great gobbets of Weltschmerz 
in the grand Victorian manner, stride 
moors and seashores that аге the wel- 
fare-state descendants of scenery loved 
by Hardy and the Brontés. Principal 
characters are an English painter, his 
wife, their two grown children, frozen in 
various attitudes of love, hate and sheer 
disdain—until the wife develops cancer. 
The book then examines the shifting 
feelings of the three members of the 
family as they watch the fourth member 
die. There is room for tragedy in such a 
theme, but in Hunter’s hands, death it- 
self can seem mannered and quaint. 
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How many major world markets do TIME's Internationa| 


editions cover? 
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The Communist bloc believes that an informed citi- ness, government and the professions jo 
zenry can be dangerous. Hence, TIME Magazine is 
banned in that part of the world, But in the free 
world, TIME's incisive reports and evaluations of 
world events, politics and business are welcomed 
each week byits readers—important people in busi- 


fluence and buying power vastly out 9 cessi x 
to their numbers. To them, TIME is а n? q 


3 cte s 
you, TIME is equally necessary in any 51 | 
| 


" E | 
keting plan in anymarket throughout me | 
Talk to the right people in the right Р!ё®°' 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regionals. 
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YOU 
MEET THE 
NICEST 
PEOPLE 
ON A HONDA 


Maybe it's the incredibly low price. 


Or the fact it doesn't gulp. gas. 
Just sips it—90 kilometers to the liter. / 


Or the way the masterful 4-stróke 
50cc OHV motor carries you along at 
65 km/h without ашти. 
More like we riding. | 

Or it could be the7éase of 3-speed 
transmission, automatic clutch, 
and the extra safety of Honda's dual _ 


But most likely its the fun. 
Evidently nothing catches on like 
Ж 


the fun of owning a Honda. | 
You see so many around thes a 


And 
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All over the world more | 

people smoke Rothmans than = n. 

any other King Size Virginia. a. 

The reason is not hard to find: 

Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 

buy give you that cooler, 


smoother, more satisfying taste. 
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Does it make any difference wha 
brand of tire you buy? ` 


IT DOES when one maker has never compromised with its high - 


Standards of quality since the company was founded in 1900. 


Т DOES when one maker spends millions of dollars for research 


and development to make his d 
) product better. New 
Sup-R-Tuf rubber is the latest development. 


IT ; 
DOES when the quality of the tire Aas earned a world-wide 
reputation for dependability and service. 


Firestone y ' 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday. May 20 i 
SUSPENSE (CBS. 8:30-9 p.m.).* Gary 
Merrill as a Florida game warden tracks 
down and captures two murderers with 
his bare hands—and nature lore. 


Thursday, May 21 

BIG BROTHER 15 LISTENING (ABC, 10:30- 
11 p.m). A special on the invasion of 
privacy an ordinary citizen may be sub- 
jected to, with commentary by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, Writer 
Vance Packard (The Naked Society) and 
others. 


Friday, May 22 
THE GREAT DIVIDE: CIVIL RIGHTS AND. 


featuring interviews with Bobby Kennedy, 
Alabama Governor George C. Wallace, 
Senators Kuchel, Stennis and Dirksen, 
representatives of the N.A.A.C.P., CORE, 
the National Urban League, etc. 


Saturday, May 23 
ABC's WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The Grand Prix of Monaco 
with Prince Rainier and Princess Grace 
handing out awards, plus National Lum- 
berjack championships from Wisconsin. 


Sunday. May 24 
DIRECTIONS ^64 (ABC, 2-2:30 p.m.) A 
comedy in which six actors play 26 dif- 
ferent roles. 
SUNDAY (NBC, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). A spe- 


modeled and about-to-reopen Museum of 
Modern Art, narrated by Aline Saarinen 
and featuring films of interviews with 
Marc Chagall, Alexander Calder, Henry 
Moore. Joan Miró. Alberto Giacometti 


THE TWENTIETH “CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) Eyewitness reports on the battle 
for the Anzio beachhead in World War 
ІГ. Repeat. > ' 


Monday, May 25 

HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Films and stars of the '30s. 

EMMY AWARDS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.. 
E. G. Marshall will host the New York 
segments, broadcast live from the World’s 
И Fair; Joey Bishop will hold up the Holly- 
ff wood end, from the Palladium. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HAMLET. Although Richard Burton as 
Hamlet and Hume Cronyn as Polonius 
burnish all the richness of language, wit 
and humor of the play, this revival, and 
specifically Burton’s Hamlet, lacks the 
burning passion, the mind-tossed anguish, 
the self-divided will that Hamlet must 
have to be a true prince of tragedy. 

HIGH SPIRITS. As a spirit brought back to 
haunt her husband by means of a slap- 
stick séance conducted by mad Bea Lillie, 
impish Tammy Grimes is about as ghostly, 
grey as a rainbow. 

FUNNY GIRL shines in the refracted light 
of the most brilliant new star to-rise over 
Broadway in years, Barbra Streisand, 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Without even the help 
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THE BILL (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m). A special - 


cial program devoted entirely to the re-' 


and Stuart Davis in theirshomes or studios. 


of her closetful of balloons, Sandy Dennis 
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ascends from playmate to 
i put: Alec Guinness probes the special 
hell in which Dylan Thomas found him- 
self. His performance is moody, taut with 
rage and sometimes bright with humor. 
HELLO, DOLLY! Part of this musical s nos- 
talgic appeal lies in its evocative Oliver 
Smith backdrops of little old. New York, 
part lies in its hissable boss-villain (David 
Burns) whom Dolly finds kissable. Most 
of it lies in the skirt-swishing charm of 

arol Channing as Dolly. - x 
MEO: IN. THE PARK. Playwright Neil 
Simon's deft quips punctuate this early- 
marital farce with enough humor to spare 
for a zany subplot involving a mother-in- 
law and a continental charmer (he thinks). 


‘Off Broadway 

> DUTCHMAN, ‘by LeRoi Jones. In а New 
York subway car, a.white girl who is a 
twitchy, neurotic bundle of well-informed 
clichés and sterile sexual aggressions, lures, 
taunts, degrades and destroys a Negro in 
a Brooks Brothers shirt, but not before he 
tells her, with profane and explicit bru- 
tality; how much Negroes hate whites. 
Though his one-acter repeats the pattern 
of Albee’s The Zoo Story, Jones captures 
the contemporary mood of violence with 
raw and nerve-tingling fury. 

THE BLOOD KNOT. Two half-brothers, 
one light and one dark, act out in minia- 
ture the torment- of being a racial outcast 
in present-day South Africa. Playwright 
Atholl Fugard writes with a tenderness, 
poignance and understanding that crosses 
all color lines. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN, winner of a special 
citation from the New York Drama Crit- 
ics' Circle, is a powerful, tormenting image 
of humans bearing the unbearable. 


RECORDS 
Jazz 


DIZZY GILLESPIE & THE DOUBLE SIX OF 
PARIS (Philips) soar from .high spot to 
high spot, from Oo-Shoo-Be-Doo-Be to 
Ow. Dizzy does blithe acrobatics with his 
trumpet, then stands aside for the legend- 
ary expatriates..Bud Powell and Kenny 
Clark to shine briefly on piano and drums. 
In tbe meanwhile, the Double Six, a sextet 
of jazz singers, chime-in like an instru- 
mental combo, and Mimi Perrin, who has 
an extraordinarily agilé voice, even takes 


helpmate in two 


on a couple of ‘solos meant for Charlie’ 


Parker's horn. è 

ч СЕОКСЕ RUSSELL SEXTET: THE OUTER VIEW 
(Riverside). These six do surgery on only 
five songs and have You Are My Sunshine 
Stretched out on the operating table for 


"twelve minutes, The theme, of course, is 


only a starter for Don Ellis" questi 
trumpet, Paul Plummer's poetic ihr ae 
апаў Composer-Arranger Russell’s contem- 
plative piano. They cut the melody into 
ribbons. that swirl together in. unlikely 
harmonies, but there is а cool logic and 
distat beauty all the same: 
HELONIOUS MONK: BIG BAND AND - 
TET IN CONCERT (Columbia). Seven Bains 
pieces Thelonious played at his Philhar- 
monic Hall debut last winter (TIME cover 
Feb. 28). The band arrangements by 
Composer Hall Overton add more than 
Variety; they provide a new and striking 
dimension for Monk's high-styled melo- 
dies. Monk and: his men—-particularly. Phil 
Woods on alto.sax and Charlie Rouse on 
tenor—rose to the challenge of the big 

па! 
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4, D.F, Mexico. TIME А81 blished Wee 

ethota, dri enIGWéjt Illinois and at Additional mailing offices. ирги e 
pr allowad for as follows: East A d ith. East 


audience and played to max, 
The recording catches the exei men 

ART FARMER QUARTET: INTE, tn 
Jantic). Fliigelhorn, anyone? Bl Y 
Farmer is using the soft, Sweet iy с 
his new quartet, апа to гоње" { 
sound, he has replaced the ur 
guitar (played by Jim Hall), an 
lines in Embraceable 


1 books 


their jazz with plenty of cream. is the 
BENNY GOODMAN QUARTE. “might | 
AGAIN (RCA Victor). A lot ha, p © % one ‹ 
both in and out of jazz sin 
days of Goodman, Gene 
Hampton and Teddy Wilson 
they are, sounding much the s 
later. Goodman fans will {теа 
versions of Runnin' Wild, Somebody s 
Me, I Got It Bad and That Ай A T 
But something is missing—a seny uo 
covery. Perhaps the trouble js ү E 
pieces sound light and facile, like Ke E 
thing said once too often. "MARE 
JUNIOR MANCE: GET READY, str jyready < 
(Capitol. Julian Clifford Маш. PEDRC 
spends little time brooding at the, thropok 
He prefers to swing along trium, tape-rec 
with Drummer Shelly Manne апі з; Sanchez 
army of trumpets апа trombow fij Peasant 
moxie right behind him. Septem quence 
does not respond to their ebullient nd hoi 
ment, but Running Upstairs and luble IE 5 
rightly sizzle. medieve 


orders ғ 
CINEMA 


his frag 
THE ORGANIZER stars Marcello Ма! Dis 
ianni, forcefully demonstrating his re: ii р 
able versatility as a Socialist Save ipi. , 
who leads Turin textile workers iN рејогаѓї 
that fails. à ‚апа clar 
FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Hou такеѕ a 
hired assassins play it mostly for& Epis, 
when Sean Connery. aírives in ISIDE MY 
as lan Fleming’s Bond bombshell, ‘thor of 
Agent 007. _ House t 
THE GRAND OLYMPICS. A classi ‘life afte 
tacular, this Italian-made color d ayman" 
tary dazzlingly synthesizes the gltlyzed fo 
was Rome’s during the summer Oloook wi 
of 1960. M ose а 
THE NIGHT WATCH. This tough fdings’ ol 
tive French thriller follows fi? "Best Se 
along an underground escape 10 
unearths a bitter tale of Поп | 


Pa, [i ship an 
П. Bu might | 
ame 25. added 1 


dishonest men. m = 

BECKET. Richard Burton 1S Jb. The 
12th century Archbishop of or 3. Com 
Peter O'Toole is King Henry ПЖ 4 Von 
bring grandeur to a stunnine, д 5. The 
film spectacle based on the ЧИ The 


Jean. Anouilh; т M The 
THE WORLD Or HENRY ORI 8. 
Agers Tippy.Walker and Me jia. 
racket about Manhattan as FLOS 
metro-gnomes in hilarious Puts” y 
Sellers, a playboy pianist wit? © 
footloose matrons. Uc 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND DONA 
three yeasty folk tales directed ok |^ E 
De Sica, Sophia Loren is à "stg 
street scene rolled into one Мод 
cello Mastroianni is head of 0 5 T 
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GAUGUIN, by Henri Рё Gl! боа, 


than any other painter in histon 9, Whe, 
‘life has been documented: 
glamorized, and yet this ШЫ 
substantial” contribution 
work about him. Perrue 
is his understanding of 
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Emy, ' 
п and motives, set down without sentimen- 
‘tali r bravura. "ont 
Um Warring FOR THE END, by Leslie Bree 
er о, In one of the most infuriatingly quotable 
la sl books of the year, the angry professor 
The № finds signs of the apocalypse in homosex- 
е uality. pseudo-Zen, youth cults, U.S. Presi- 


ae ll in current fiction. 
dents, and most of a | 

у Ше Ой glimmer of hope Fiedler can find 

MAY cellent state of U.S. poetry; he 


0015 the exce ces В 
n NA ht have added criticism, of which he 


: Tog. e brightest younger lights. 
as ho. ^ О МСЕ by David Stacton. А 
© the «tight, worldly novel that tells of old friend- 
бра, liship and young love on the Riviera, at 
1. Buimight have been told by Bemelmans wit 
те 25, added monologues by Oscar Wilde. 
reasue д MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
софу way. Looking back 30 years later at Paris 
Айй. апа himself on the threshold of fame, 
Sense q Hemingway re-explored—and perhaps re- 
is thar invented—his friendships with established 
ike the, writers (Pound, Stein, Ford, Joyce), par- 
‘ticularly his ambiguous relation to the al- 
SET, jjready successful young Scott Fitzgerald. 
Mang | PEDRO MARTINEZ, by Oscar Lewis. An- 
t the y; thropologist Lewis follows his. brilliant 
triumph. tape-recorded pastiche, The Children of 
and a, Sanchez, with the story of an old Mexican 
ns jj Peasant whose passion and native elo- 
(p (uence were spent on aborted uprisings 
ullin and hopeless land-reform politics. : 
nd Juby THE SPIRE, by William Golding. In this 
medieval parable a saintly, obsessed canon 
orders a huge stone spire to be built atop 
his fragile cathedral, only to realize at last 
ello y, that his monument was not to God's glory. 
oT KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE, by Shirley Ann 
t Saon or aU: Though miscegenation is the theme 
- ~a Of this deceptively artless novel, it has no 
15 10 i5pejorative connotations for а large Louisi- 
To ana clan until the heroine's racist husband | 
makes a violent entry into politics. 
y for EPISODE-REPORT ON THE ACCIDENT IN- 
sin SIDE MY. SKULL, by Eric Hodgins. The au- 
рѕће ‘thor of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
Я House tells what it was like to rebuild his 
lassie Slife after a “cerebrovascular accident” (in 
lor doayman’s terms, a stroke) left him para- 
he glotilyzed four years ago. Hodgins wrote this 
ner Olbook with ballpoint pens (he can no long- 
p: use a typewriter), but it has Mr. Blan- 
ough, fdings old wit and wordcraft. 
ve ft 
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MY WIFEGAVE ME A PHILISHAVE last 

Christmas (lucky me!). l'd heard it was 

a good shaver - now | know from 

personal experience that it’s 

excellent: efficient, reliable, | 

really good value. / 4 / Ф 7 > vote 


‘alvern 


ir: WI 
leading 
Һе M 
artisan 
éen ри: 
e eranton 
1 Penn 
oing th 
& е Sa ae, . есп pr: 
TO RETURN THE FAVOUR, т T à ; ne oll 
{decided to give her a | T reach i! 
surprise with a Philips ' 
lightweight iron, Was she к 4 : 
delighted! Says ironing ij ey T ў : ET. Th 
takes her less time: fe. $ Я : 3 
Lot less effort too. 
Result: less strain, less 
drudgery on ironing дау. 


Vashing! 


bte the 
entified 
Ivery, 
ider di 
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evelan 
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i ї еве 
THE PHILIPS EMBLEM isn't жуу, P i ; Pree 
new to те - see it on all kinds I К E алый liter leo 
of advanced electronic ч i "6 : d { sSador 
equipment where | work. My game M < е se 
company uses Philips f Er o Ne E] ЈЕ 
nuclear equipment and | CN : E Р j 
scientific apparatus. \ igi ; з à 4 RE UR 
Only recently they , У Aen Э. "A 
“installed а Philips 
closed-circuit TV 


trust in PHILIPS is world-wide 


With nearly 250.000 employees, Philips is one of the world's leading electronic industries. There are national organizations in 55, agents in 115 market 
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Sir: Your analysis of the situations in- 
Se LE, ee volving Kitty Genovese and Olga Romero 
Organized religion is probably the great- [May 15] may be quite accurate—that 


[ nu = 5 5 ; 

The Man Who . оз lies in Gold- est com game ever perpetrated upon the we have lost the sense of community (and 
lit: The Republican hope lies П Shing human race. Churches and synagogues all that this implies in terms of courtesy, 
b ndidate offering. son d will some day be regarded as monuments thoughtfulness and responsibility) in the 


Vater as a Ca , isguided i 9 35 : Уй: : 
than an echo. Many misgi to the ignorance and fears of those who bigness and bureaucracy of big-city life. 


"eca i cka- S É 2 An 
odge supporters should Ese ith attended. 5 But І can't help wondering if the missing 
aisical performance 1n М0 Ж publican JOHN- J. SODOFSKY ingredient in both cases was leadership. 
st a little more effort, the p Woburn, Mass. Certainly. in the rape case, if only one 


been elected. leader-type had been present in the crowd 


cket would have : i 
Leo TocH Sir: America is God's country. If Mrs. that gathered, he or she should have been 
lushing. N.Y. Murray doesn’t like it, why doesn't she able to galvanize some of the bystanders 
: M 4 гоша Into action. 
: ega the Republican get the hell out of it? But who would 
ir. The delegates to SUO. have her? Only a God-loving country like p pure 


ention would do. well to re G | | 
BP ose of us writing the name of ours that gives her kind of people liberty. 
А s 


enry Cabot Lodge on primary ballots Donna PANGRLE 


3 ji e asked ^len E 

Ie the сейде Pact VAL E brin Glen Ellyn, Ill. maritans who are supposed to inhabit 

) vote for а керирпса А м. ЧӘ А our good land? Our people seem to 

lovember. E. F. STOCKMANN Sir: Although it is ol fously not her in- һауе adopted an Oriental attitude when 
Mns. E. F. tention. Mrs. Murray has already done it comes to aiding their fellow man. This 

4falvern, Pa. more for the cause of God. the Christian Viewpoint is well known to men who 


: z s church and religion in America than the Served in the Orient and" Watched victi 
ir: While Mr. Goldwater has been : DELE UT e C р Е А wee E SANS 
Ir combined efforts of all churchmen since of accidents dying in the streets because 


leading for a prehistoric party platform. S else - religion. : : A 
hile Mr. Rockefeller has been playing Sparen IE best: by "those an assister could become financially in- 
x К : r Nixon has eligion ре A volved. It is time for the whole Ameri 
A. dues аа уе while Mr. Who imagine themselves to be in OPPOST public to get indignant about the eral 
Ae anion m E patiently standing pat tion to God when in reality they are being element that even invades our homies 
| Pennsylvania, Lodge has been busy Eom by Ше егу EOS SR MMC Ct apo и Otherwise, we will end as a country with- 
ments of p e е AC : out guts or Samaritans. 


oing the job that must be done. He has 
een practicing Americanism in Saigon (THE REV.) DON CREAGER TN I 


New York City 


Sir: Where in the hell are the good Sa- 


hile others have been content merely to Trinity Reformed Church Cher" PORC NC. 
reach it in the suburbs. Mercersburg, Pa. 
"5 JOHN R. ROBERTS JR. 


xx. Vashington, D.C. Sir: The courageous and valiant attorney Loyal Subjects... F. 

а. in your picture with the Murray family is Sir: Though your story [May- 8] ma 

«a ite Rey Ercan Jart delegates may Leonard Kerpelman of Baltimore. He is be correct as regards the оК. m dis. 

ET. ала we D SR an orthodox and conservative-member of tort the picture of our Queen by all kinds 
аец хау сасу pe fore- the Jewish community who is devoted to of epithets to her discredit. even raking up 


jarned that in November, when the ата AIT dime : 
LO.P. goes down to. defeat with 25% the concept of separation of church and old, unrelated stories. But you overlook 


ea 


= у / state—as any American shou e r ‘Ope wi aT р a т 
чы. less of the popular vote, history will amc M S ale 2 © фы not сору with her greatness of 
Ме the ironic course of a political party, . ADALYN MURRAY heart, with which she has endeared herself 
ntified initially with the abolition of ~Baltimore to her subjects, particularly to the maimed 
егу, disappearing because a current Ted — "zs and unhappy. 
Ader denies the importance of national The Governor’s General ie E. POSTHUMUS 
“il rights legislation. а d Ере, Т therlands 
HENRY G. MAGENDANTZ, M.D. E May I join you in your tribute to an = 
y eveland outstanding soldier and great American, 5 ` 
©. Lieut. General William C. Westmoreland Fräulein Furor ч 


Yon have stated that the Republi- [May 8]. Having served for more than Sir: -Wesare glad that we have at least a 
n mock convention held at Brooklyn УО years as "Westy's" executive officer — Fráuleinwunder [May S]. Let's be hopeful 
реге nominated Barry Goldwater. As With the 34th Field Artillery, 9th Infantry that a Ménnerwunder will occur. too. 
Ж AE to ibe convention I would like Division, both at Fort Bragg and in North Damn, if only there wasn't от beers- 

Р, I you that, though.Senator Gold- Africa_and Sicily, k.can testify: to--the DR. HANS SCHNEIDER ““ 


[Мег led in the first-ballot strength, Am- fact that he is a leader who brings übingen. 5 
E Lodge clinched the nomination OUr Viet Nam campaign. soldiering™t at E COMI oe" 
| 21е second ballot. 5 Inspires the men who: serve with him, and ~ Sir: Last summer rtu 1 
EFFREY DOUGLAS FRIEDLANDER a wisdom in war which in my opinion is to be in West Germany. Т found nysel 
BÉ Lus Executive Secretary unsurpassed, In World War LL hisvofficers constantly distracted by the Fréuleinwun- 
Es GM ican Club of Hunter College  ànd men called him- Superman.” It was der. Since returning, I have been accused = 
ity a title that he earned by his deeds and of "seeing things” or losing my perspec- 


i capacity for deeds. tive. Needless. i as. elad to sce 
all 7 жуе. аме tO say, „І was..g tO sce 
4 кыо t Dally — Отто KERNER your article. А 
И тһе tin —— е Governer-of«lilinois--— Jon 
{ог ne has come (the Walrus Springfield Gambier, Ohio єр XN 


her schools 19 realize—that there" are p- — ———— — ——— —— —- 
@ S їп Massachusetts besides. the] 4 
Me ige schools. In 3 
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ir: hotos of half dressed, ob- inner working e churc 

Si Soren merely demonstrate the com- head off, just as I did, ES lau 
downright degradation of It spends endless hours tinkerin he 


promise and illi isf ecclesiastical machi » 
>, You are willing to satisty : CMS 
your magazine i that is, and while it Some Very 


po YOU 
JUDGE ENGINES 


n thirst for lust. r 
the common thi (Mas.) LAURIE FLINT want to, give up Methodism, it ma 
1 thing that makes us willing 
Los Angeles John Wesley's (and Jacobus” 
ON STRE Sir: Let me call your attention to what Christian perfection. Аш; | 
Madame de Staél.said of German women Mns. K. S. Р 
“German women have a Doraville, Ga. Erg 


150 years ago: 2 2 
charm all their own—a touching voice, : 
fair hair, a dazzling complexion. They Rooting for Scrappers 
seek to please by their sensibility and to Sir: As a loyal Celtics го ү 
interest. by their imagination. They are past 16 years. І resent your onten gë 
not frank, yet neither are they false. Even “dirty” play as a method e 
when it occurs to them to be gay, they still and a reason for their victor Ce ty 
f that sentimentality ^ remind you that pro Баке 
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OR HP RATING ^) 


BUY STRENGTH — ав built into the 


rugged 7.25-hp cast iron Wisconsin — | maintain a tinge о 
and you can’t go wrong. The vital parts | that is so honored in their country.” non-contact sport. The Celtics husi 
(shown) are as strong-as-those used MorROE BERGER scrapped like true champions E T. Bal 
Professor of Sociology to let down despite the fact that d seas 
D» ant 


in a big crawler-tractor engine. They 


are micro-finished for top efficiency, to overwhelming favorites. The Се ie 


Princeton University= 
supreme again, as they are the bey’ 
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Vile wt В Princeton; №. 
minimize wear and upkeep іп EMEN -— pt A б in every respect. Douglas А 
year-around applications... B pA m m TM es Е ре дате, of MICHAEL L, A Gilbert C 
ision-bui a mings to the fact that the ays of the Anschluss ө Атоо з 
The precision-built S TD Spring Ше ей with World War Ш, since you refer Framingham, Mass. ies 
I Parn 


to Romy Schneider, Nadja Tiller and Ear for Sessions 


Senta Berger as "talented Teutons." The 4 я | 
Sir: Although “most audience? Harriet В 


three attractive movie stars were all 
rarely seem eager to hear the We а 


full power like a cat, and maintains 
close-governed speeds under changing 
loads. Rugged load-lugging power at 


slow speeds enables it to breeze | born in Austria and still carry Aus- : 

.S S д я Roger Sessions pert Ar 
through the toughest jobs without шатора рохи corr E аав E formed UII Bin Far 
stalling. Its Stellite exhaust valve and |=. Director summer. Sessions, a cones illam 
insert plus valve rotator last up to five | Austrian Information Service dence for the famed Aspen Магз ‹ 
times longer than ordinary valves. New York City val, cor duces his нче їп cone Schecter, 
"These and other heavy-duty fea- аан several occasions, and received i $ 

tures make the S-7D the most rugged Relevant Methodists au ОЛДИ 15. те Ш a ie L 
х SUM: 3 k article may supply Sera Gol 
7.25-hp engine made. Specify it for | Sir: It is not often that the so-called color to his “pallid acclaim” ie a С 
your power equipment. Use the handy secular” “press is-able to capture the listeners. TEE н 
coupon to get Bulletin $-300..- freed wand condition of a church body CAROL ANN Jacat Booth. 
“with the accuracy and feeling with which Aspen Institute for Humanistic Siudgoxhead. ‹ 
W your writer handled the story on the Aspen, Colo Е Yowdall k 
І S C Q N S | М МЧ. [May 8]. It is honest, pene- Y : Ё Hinake О; 
rating, accurate, and will stand a -Ho-Ho— | ӨК 
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A letter from the 


"It goes without saying that a lot 

can happen in the two months be- 

fore the Republican Convention. 
—TIME, May 8 

Covering Nelson Rockefeller from 
handshake to handshake in Oregon 
last week, Correspondent Nick Thim- 
mesch realized that quite a lot was 
happening. Nick has been following 
Rockefeller ever since the New York 
Governor set out on the campaign 
for the 1964 Presidential nomina- 
tion, and he knows how the can- 
didate performs and what reaction 
follows.“ And so, at midweek, he 
cast a sidewise glance at the polls 
that unanimously predicted a victory 
for Henry Cabot Lodge, and sent 
the editors in New York a wire: 
“There is a strong flow toward Bat- 
tling Nelson.” 

Soon after the Oregon result was 
clear, the editors decided to post- 
pone the nonpolitical cover that was 
coming. off the press and switch to 
Nelson Rockefeller. Working largely 
from the reporting of Thimmesch 
and San Francisco "Correspondent 
Roger Stone, who covered the gen- 
eral side of the Oregon campaign, 
Writers David Lee and Ronald Kriss 

put together the cover story for 
Senior.Editor Champ. Clark: In, the 
process, all of. them found renewe 
confidence in-an.old principle: po- 
litical polls may stir up a lot of pub- 
licity, but they are-no substitute for 
knowing, thinking journalists. 

е 

Correspondent George de Carval- 
ho is beginning to rank as ап expert: 
On exotic rivers. Fiye years ago, as 


suggested and did.the reporting for 
the color story on the Amazon (Nov. 


* By now he is-so familiar with Rockefel- 
ler’s speeches that he uses a simple set of 
abbreviations to note the subjects cow- 
ered: FUNVAL—fundamental values; MOAT 
— mainstream of American thought: FISTEG 
integrity; GOVECLOP—gOvernn t 
Closest to ibe*"people;. Eo 
portunity; BoMrOG--Drotherhood of man 
under Fatherhood of God = 


= — н хы 


“=... 46*-- Medicines. 7162 
Books...........66 Milestone 2.42 
Сїпета........ 1.65 fn Living...52— $рогї.....:.....-44 | 
Education .......60.... Music .... 


The Hemisphere 24 People... 
The Law...... 
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| “а geld.and green view of Giza—from ~~ 
~our Rio de Janeiro bureauschief, һе = a helicopter flown b 
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23, 1959). Not long after he became 
Beirut bureau chief in 1962, he be- 
gan to visualize color pages of the 
Nile. Last summer he sold his idea 
to the editors; the results, thousands 
of miles, words and transparencies 
later, are the eight pages of color 
pictures and a timely story. 

From the correspondents sugges- 
tion to the printed pages, the project 
came under the major care of two 
senior editors (Henry Grunwald and 
Cranston Jones), two associate edi- 
tors (Peter Bird Martin and Charles 
P. Jackson), two contributing edi- 
tors (Robert Jones and Arnold 
Drapkin), two editorial research- 
ers (Deborah Hall and Rosemary 
Frank) one map maker (Robert 
Chapin) and one photographer— 
Laurence Lowry. While all those 
idea-and-word.people-had- their mo- 
ments, Photographer Lowry prob- 
ably had the most excitement. 

He found.«the—Egyptians leary 
about letting him take aerial photo- 
graphs of bridges, and the Russian 
technicians at the Aswan dam un- 
willing to speak to him. But he made 
his way through the Red tape, and 
won the cooperation of the Arabs. 
He took the opening picture in-the 
color pages—a view of the Aswan 


в 


camera from а DC-3 owned by a = 
United AraD^RepuLlic airline. With 
-the door removed fro wagal = 
mLowry stood in the open, а rope 
lashed around his. waist and an- 


chored to the менш др. He took 
or-page— 


1 G.A.R. Air 
Force crew; -firifie*: his.F-8-- 
from a'sitting position in the door 
way with his feet on the- landi 
gear. This was more or less routines 
for Lowry, am expert in pial. pho- 

tography. but Re felt a bit queasy 
when he was shooting the integiercofe 


one of the dam tunnels’ :sPifines kept ; 


ling. from ‘the ceilings” he said. “I 
think the workmen there are either... 
very Tatalistic," _ 


very courageous 
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Battling Nelson did it! Battered, 
loodied, beaten, taunted, hooted and 
aughed at during bitter, frustrating 


onths, Republican Nelson Rockefeller 


ever gave up, never stopped swinging. 
nd last week he flattened five rivals 
n Oregon’s presidential primary. The 
ount: Rockefeller 92,142, Henry Cab- 
t Lodge Jr. 77,334, Barry Goldwater 
9,197, Richard Nixon 47,078, Mar- 
aret Chase Smith 8,142, 
cranton 4,456. 
Rocky's smashing upset may not ap- 
reciably have changed his chances for 
his year's Republican nomination. By 
ny reasonable rating, he would still 
tand behind Goldwater, Nixon, and 
erhaps Scranton. 
` But his Oregon triumph was far from 
eaningless. It gave him increased mo- 
entum in his desperate effort to over- 
NN aul his only opponent, Goldwater, in 
SS Palifornia’s June 2 primary. It showed 

nce again that if the Republicans nom- 
ave dinate Goldwater they will be picking a 

Toven poor vote getter. It all but 
‘ауоеа Lodge. The big argument in 
-odge’s favor was that he was unbeat- 
ble with rank-and-file Republicans. 
; ү he wasn't, not by a long shot. 
time Xockefeller’s win also fractured the no- 

lon that Nixon c 


imply by making a few phone calls. 
e 


/. ut perh 
eller's victor 
‘itement 


William 
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: It showed that 


€, there’s hope” 
maxim. Above 


amalgam of corporation 
рату professionals апа pub- 


А regon’s outcome was 
Moment the fj 
* Just three mi 
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closed, NBC-TV declared Rocky the 
winner. From there on, it was mostly a 
matter of pollsters and pundits trying 
to figure out how they had gone so 
wrong. One commentator, referring to 
the supposed political effects of Rocky's 


divorce and remarriage, lamely con- 
cluded that the results might be related 
to the fact that Oregon's divorce rate 
is among the highest in the nation. 

But there was little excuse for such 
devious reasoning. For once, a politi- 
cal post-mortem could produce a clear, 
simple explanation. The reason Rocky 
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won was that of the six- contestants in" primary; Where Goldwater's name was 


Oregon he alone was there—working, 
fighting, pleading his Case, and showing 
Oregon that he really cared about the 
State, its primaryeand its=18 delegates. 
And where were the other Republican 
runners? 

WhereThey Were. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the odds-on favorite in Oregon, 
was sull in Saigon, presiding over U.S. 


efforts to win the war there, consulting ^ 


With visiting Defense Secretary Robert 
cNamara and General Maxwell Tay- 
lor, taking time for a dip in the pool at 
the Saigon Sports Club, and staying as 
silent as any Buddhist idol about his ~ 
political plans _ — 
Pennsylvania’s Scranton was making 
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ROCKEFELLER CAMPAIGNING IN NEWPORT, ORE. ~ 
The warmth and determination came through. 


a series of speeches in the East and tend- 
ing the shop in Harrisburg, still insisting 
that he will not become a presidential 
candidate except in answer to a sincere 
draft. But just in case anyone doubted 
that he had the stamina and agility it 
takes, he said he'd been taking the 
R.C.A.F. conditioning exercises, and 
demonstrated some high-level nip-ups 
for a photographer. At week's end he 
was off to New York with his family 
for a tour of the World's Fair. 

Nixon was in New York, watching 
and waiting. In last. week's Nebraska 


ARTHUR DALEY 


emt 


muülticolored balloons 


the only one on the ballot Nixon polled 
a tidy 31.4% write-in'vote. Nixon boost. 
ers got a psychological lift out of that, 
but Goldwater drew 49.5% of the vote 
and five of the six state delegates elect- 
ed. Later, Nixon called his campaign 
forces in Oregon to find out how things 
were going, then-took off on a week- 
end vacation. 

Goldwater had himself a bigger week 
—but it wasn’t in Oregon. Barnum & 
Bailey had just closed out of Manhattan: 
Madison Square.Garden when Bs 
moved ins A brass band Баг 


from the rafters, a; 
Girls” pranced 


PENNSYLVANIA’ 


out literature to 18,000 partisans as 
they filed to their seats. When Barry ap- 
peared in the glare of spotlights, looking 
tanned and rested after a four-day golf- 
ing holiday in West Virginia, the roof 
went up. During his 45-minute speech, 
his fans interrupted him no fewer than 
104 times to whistle, stomp and cheer. 
What Goldwater gave them was stand- 
ard stuff, but he delivered it with more 
verve and polish than usual. 

He warned that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration was hell-bent on turning 
the individual states into “50 pigeon- 
holes in a new Washington bureau," 
promised to work for a balanced budget 
instead of "digging us deeper into the 

red,” poked fun at Defense Secretary 

IH. McNamaras frequent inspection. trips 
II 1 to South Viet Nam (five so far) by са\\- 
| ing him “Yo-Yo McNamara.” Оп civil 
| rights, Goldwater compared the Demo- 
cratic Administration to “a cheerleader 
{ for a frightful game of violence, de- 


struction and disobedience,” drew en- 
|| thusiastic applause when he cried: “You 
can’t pass a Jaw that will make me like 
you or you like me. This is a problem of 

|| the heart and the mind, not the problem 
of the lawyer, the problem of the Sena- 

| tor, the Congressman or the President.” 
PF | Allbutunnoticed amid the cheering was 
the fact that Goldwater offered no solu- 


B | | | tion at all to the U.S.'s civil rights dilem- 
a d || ma and apparently had no substantive 
“РР ^ ideas on the subject. 

T | | Next night Goldwater appeared опа 


half-hour, nationwide taped television 
program. Seeking to project the image 
i of a responsible, reasonable candidate, 
| | he repeated his oft-heard plea to Wash- 
ington to "mind its own business while 
| | We, as individuals, get on with minding 
| | our jobs and our businesses." At week's 
| | end Barry flew off to California for a 
| round of rallies, including a $10-a-head 
! “Cruise with Goldwater” to Catalina Is- 
"gu Jand, 24 miles from Los Angeles. 

| Sounding the Theme. That left Rocky 
If | in Oregon. the only candidate to set 
Wk | foot inside the state since "Goldwater 
F | scratched it from his list five weeks 
W ` ago because he figured he couldn't win. 


gms 


S SCRANTON EXERCISIN 
Justin case anyone doubted he had it. 
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Thundering into the state for a final der- 
vish week, Rocky in four days visited 
nine cities, made 24 speeches, whirled 
from airport receptions to luncheons to 
impromptu speeches on rain-swept side- 
walks. Constantly Rocky improvised on 
his slogan: "The only man who cared 
enough to come to Oregon.” 

After grueling days of campaigning 
the week before, Rocky flew home to 
spend a fleeting weekend with Wife 
Happy, who is expecting their first child 
in a matter of days. But barely 37 
hours later, he clambered back aboard 
his private F-27 prop jet, crawled 
wearily into an improvised bed as the 
plane swept westward. At 7:25 a.m. 
the Fairchild touched down at an air- 
port near Portland. A rejuvenated 
Rocky emerged, smiling and waving to 
a crowd of 100 as a band tootled The 
Sprinter and The Warrior. 

Minutes later Rocky was on the road, 
his infectious grin spreading from ear 
to ear. His big right hand, callused as 
a ditchdigger’s from a million or more 
handshakes, reached here, there and 
everywhere to pump outstretched Ore- 
gonian paws. Rockefeller’s big backslap 
and his hearty “What a thrill” greet- 
ing may have worn out their appeal to 
some New Yorkers, but they were a 
fresh political commodity in Oregon. 

Rocky took up his familiar stance, 
thumped away at the Johnson Admin- 
istration, denounced Goldwater’s views 
and the “radicals” who would follow 
him: And everywhere he reminded his 
listeners of the contenders who had 
stayed away. Speaking in front of the 
faded Masonic Lodge Building in Hills- 
boro, he took his cue from a micro- 
phone that suddenly squealed. “That,” 
cracked Rocky with never a blink, “is 
more than we hear from the other can- 
didates in this primary.” Chatting with 
voters in a Volkswagen showroom in 
Beaverton, he said: “There are six of 
us in this race. Some are just more vis- 
ible than others." 

n Mirage or Oasis? The approach 
elped win the support of a clutch of 
Oregon's daily newspapers. The power- 


ful Portland Oregonian sta 
ly with Lodge. But the riy саф 

Portland Reporter editorialiy tapi sen 
Lodge superior to Rockefej] eq; truc 


Yed st 


; d er? т БҮБҮ: 
а good question, but it can't be 4 Thy E 
except by another question: Is 10 es 
superior to an oasis?" a mi Nu - 
At an Elks Club luncheo ; | 
N meg, ing. 
Beaverton, Rocky took out aft natio 
Administration, charging that p "C 


Johnson had violated the People’ “Si night 
to know” by withholding info, П Lodg: 
about the struggle in Viet Nama priva! 
he got his biggest cheers when | head 
turned to deviling his absent i ing to 
Ticking off the issues from n than 
civil rights, he cried, “I think the, Impo 
ple of Oregon have a right to | throu 
where all of the six Republican E delive 
Oregon primary ballot stand op Н geni 
vital issues. My objective in campi Five 
ing throughout this state has he, guts 
bring these issues before the " Orege 
of Oregon. I shall continue to, of an 
right up to the eve of this Friday, The 
mary election.” 4 Woyn 
Rocky was striking pay dirt, kn what 
and mined it assiduously. It vag jj Bostor 
Raleigh Hills shopping center ink; had hi 
ton, as beaming young matron ps tory i 
their perambulators over to listen, ТООК a 
Rocky lumped it all into a catch pu Lou.” 
that stuck, labeled his campaign: *аг15 
marked it for victory. Said he: “Ig ocrats 
Im the Lone Ranger, the only 01177108 
in this campaign.” a 
Remember His Name. Indeed AN uh 
Lone Ranger himself, the man [ө 9 
i > : :"OENWIOn 
outlaws just couldn't kill, might : 
envied Rocky his endurance 20 |; 
Sheer physical stamina kept him had à 
Wis voice cracked and hoarsené® in Poc 
he kept talking. At one рош the ^ 
termination might have led to Ameri 
Eager to keep a speaking date ati 
school in Newport, he took Ш> 
into a dangerous fogbound 
The pilot of a following р 
plane took one look at the soup 
and more prudently turned bacs 
The pace never slackenec. ^; 
tary luncheon at Coos Bay; E 
outrageously costumed pirates 
ed that Rocky's forefinger be 
and his name signed in bloo k 
Rockefeller submitted. He p. 
ice cream sandwiches in 2 йш, 
for a trail of youngsters W Me. 
him. To questions-about his div 
remarriage he replied: “I UM. 
life more people have problem i 
own lives than others realize 
we have to have the courage nsii 
face those problems honestly - 
selves." In a speech at the 
Portland, he asked, “What 
sent advocate? Where 


Q = 
ACT XA 


ое? 
* Toward week's end коске в 
Washington to accept President. OM 
vitation for a briefing on forele y b 
a two-hour confidential 565100 minik 


Asked if he still thought Ате in Y 
getting the full story of t Ec 
he replied: "Thats a fair s@ ү” 
TIME, нА 


bered to the top of a 
Несип treet to tell a 


“If you vote 


stand?" l 
truck on a TES S 
«not of curious byste 8 о е 
СИ remember my M 5 уа 
poen S rd TEES and shiver- 
ROC erm ath and determi- 
. ing. But Ro NE AA 
| e SERE пад" At 5:45 on the 
Tesi night 931 the Oregon voting, Cabot 
ty , aign managers huddled 
| Lodges campalg d 
& privately in their downtown Portlaa 
headquarters, confidently put the S 
ing touches to a victory statement. Les 
than three hours later, Massachusetts 
Importer Paul Grindle picked his way 
h through a scramble of TV cables to 
fn deliver instead a statement -of conces- 
sion for the ambassador. Said he: “Gov- 
 ernor Rockefeller put on a tremendous 
& drive here and displayed tremendous 
| guts, and I suspect that the voters of 
w Oregon have joined in our admiration 
|! of a man who fights like this. { - 
"tid; The Lodge people retired to lick their 
^. wounds, sighing that "now we know 
litt kn what it is like to be caught in a tide. 
{за Boston Attorney David Goldberg, who 
rini had helped engineer Lodge s March vic- 
Tons р} tory in New Hampshire, took another 
у listen, t look at the returns and muttered: “Poor 
catch үш Lou.” He meant big-time Pollster Lou 
mpaign ; Harris, who ordinarily works for Dem- 
he;"]gOcrats but had taken a big dabble in 
only ое tTying to predict Oregon's Republican 
vote. His election-eve guess of 3496 to 
Indeed the winner and 28% to the runner-up 
. man 0/25 close—he just had the names in the 
j ight tY TODS order. As it turned out, it was 
mea Rockefeller 33%, Lodge 27%. 
Ge E E Like a Locker Room. Rocky himself 
t hin had already flown home to his estate 
)ат$@Л® п Pocantico Hills, М.Ү. There he got 


pon gine news—as did millions of other 
d to ,Americans—sitting up late to watch 
jate at? 


AP 


nit, I DWATERS AT MAD 
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television with his wife. “We retired 
with CBS at midnight," said Rocky. 

Next morning the Governor's Man- 
hattan headquarters was a joyous sham- 
bles—like the locker room of the New 
York Mets after a pennant-clinching 
ball game. An 11 a.m. press confer- 
ence was delayed while Rocky and his 
staff prepared a victory statement, a 
task that apparently they had not be- 
lieved they would be called upon to 
perform. At 12:20 p.m. the Governor 
emerged, threaded his way through the 
crush of people to the platform. There 
he read: "I am deeply grateful to the 
Republicans of Oregon for their vote 
of confidence." 

But even as he read, Rocky's mind 
was leaping ahead from his Oregon 
Success to the coming contest in Cali- 
fornia. In fact, he had already set the 
tone for that one. On a flying campaign 
side trip into California at midweek, 
Rocky chatted over a ham and pan- 
cakes breakfast about his plans for the 
final two weeks of the race. “I’ve got 
him by myself now,” said Rocky of his 
two-man confrontation with Goldwater. 
"I will attack his extremist stands. It's 
going to get rough.” 

High Stakes. It could get very rough 
indeed, for the stakes are high. “If 
Goldwater wins here," says California 
G.O.P. Chairman Caspar Weinberger. 
who has taken no sides, "he practically 


has the Republican nomination. And Її 


he loses, he won't get it.” 

All that stands-in Goldwater's way 
in the California primary is Rockefel- 
ler. As in Oregon, the polls show Rocky 
behind; the Field poll last week called 
it 43% for Goldwater, 27% for Rocke- 

~ feller. But Rocky just doesn't believe 
in polls that show him-losing. 

Since some 70% of California's Re- 
publieans are considered "mainstream" 
moderates, or liberals, with little sym- 
“pathy for Goldwater's conservative 
views, Rockefeller figures his best bet 
is “to get that 70% stirred up.” To do 
that, he and California's Senator Thom- 
as Kuchel have drawn up a list of 25 
programs—such as aid-to education and 
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LODGE SWIMMING AT SAIGON SPORTS CLUB 
Silent as a Buddhist idol. 


civil rights legislation—endorsed by the 
G.O.P. in its 1960 presidential platform 
and subsequently supported by a ma- 
jority of Senate Republicans in 23 out 
of 25 votes. They noted that Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen supported the 
platform in 18 of the 22 votes in which 
he participated, and that Iowa's Bourke 
Hickenlooper, chairman of the Senate 
G.O.P. policy committee, supported it 
17 out of 25 times. But Goldwater 
stood by it only twice in 25 votes. Says 
Rocky: "If Dirksen and Hickenloop- 
er are conservatives, then Goldwater is 
a reactionary." 

Second Thought. Coming down. to 
the wire, Rocky plans to spend nine 
more days on the Golden State stump 
to Goldwater’s five, concentrating on 
Barry's Southern California strongholds. 
Rockefeller also hopes for"a-big. voter 
turnout to dilute the strength of Gold- 
waters diehard supporters, who are 
expected to cast ballots come fire or 
flood. To this end, he has hired the 
crack Spencer-Roberts public relations 
firm, not only to produce propaganda 
and crowds throughout the campaign - 
but also to dig out every available Re- 
publican voter on June 2. 

Even with a huge turnout, though, 
Rocky's best chance of overtaking Bar- 
rys lead might well be in a genuine 
"stop-Goldwater" coalition. On the"eve 
of the Oregon election; ges cam- 
paign managers were planning to help 
their own man by appealing t Lodge- 
leaning moderates to support Rockefel- 
ler. But after Lodge's defeat at Rocky's 
hands, they were no longer so sure. “I 
just don't Know," mused Paul Grindle. 
"We're going to have to do- lots of | 
thinking." 

Whatever the decide, 
Rockefeller could tuck at least one item 


as 


aiting for Califor- 


2. dd 7 rs W 
way: "Everybody's there would have 


ia. A Goldwater loss tne 
con OE effect. The jolly boys back 


East would go to work in a rush. ES 
there's nothing they can do now excep 

i a break." 
Sa ely boys" are the supposed 
Eastern Republican kingmakers. And 1 
there is going to be a break, Oregon 
just might have been its beginning. Un- 
til Oregon, the kingmakers, with very 
few exceptions, were not doing a blessed 
thing. 3 à 

For good reason. Despite his pallor at 
the polls, Goldwater has such apparent 
delegate strength that he seemed à near 
cinch for the nomination. Then again, 
Lvndon Johnson looks like even more 
of a shoo-in for November, so many of 
the kingmakers decided they might as 
well sit this one out. “On a ten-to-one 
shot. whats the use of jumping off the 
building?" asked one important G.O.P. 
moneyman. 

Many a G.O.P. potentate agreed that 
it would be ridiculous to risk wrecking 
the party in a bruising battle with Barry 
for a nomination that looked more and 
more like a booby prize. Besides, a lot 
of the kingmakers think that President 
Johnson. all things being relative, has 
done a good job. In the “30s and '40s, 
Republican leaders were passionately 
convinced that they had to “save 
the country" from Franklin Roosevelt, 
but nobody talks about saving the coun- 
try from Lyndon, except perhaps the 
A.S.P.C.A. "It's surprising," said a Re- 
publican leader, “how few enemies John- 
son has.” 

In their spare moments, of course, 
the kingmakers looked over the field for 
an able, available alternative to Gold- 
water. But they didn’t find much, and 
that discouraged them. “You don’t have 
| ү апу kingmakers," said General Lucius 

Clay; "unless you have someone to 

make a king out of." The most likely 
possibility seemed to be Scranton. And 
among those who cast hopeful glances 
in his direction were Leonard Hall, a 
former G.O.P. National Chairman and 
one of the party's most astute politi- 
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ROCKY & HAPPY 
Home for a fleeting weekend. 


cians; New York Herald Tribune Pub- 
lisher John Hay Whitney; and Trib 
President Walter Thayer, a big Nixon 
fund raiser in 1960: But Scranton so far 
has refused to be crowned. 

At Last, to Work? But Oregon 
changed a lot of things. The vote there 
could hardly help shaking prospective 
convention delegates who lean toward 
Goldwater but are not absolutely 
pledged to him. If Goldwater loses to 
Rocky in California, his strength could 
melt rapidly down to 200-plus diehard 
delegates who will stay with him until 
the last or, if he withdraws, vote pretty 
much the way he tells. them. Last week- 
end, even while expressing confidence 
for his future and downplaying the im- 
portance of Oregon, Goldwater himself 
indicated that his own second choice 
would be Nixon: *Nixon has surprising 
strength around the country. Remem- 
ber, a Republican. candidate wouldn't 
even get out of bed without the South. 
Rockefeller and Lodge would be pure 
death in the South, but Nixon and I 
would have strength there." 

'There is no assurance that Nixon 
would make it even then, and there 1s 
an increasing possibility that Republi- 
cans will head for their July conven- 
tion in San Francisco in a state of 
complete stalemate. Unless, of course, 
the party's top movers and shakers 
finally get to work. 

On the Course. The man who could 
best coalesce an impressive array of 
wealth, brains and political capital-be- 


hind a particular candidate is Dwight ~ 


Eisenhower: "He's the real kingmaker 
if he wants to be," says New York's 
Sidney Weinberg, a nominal. Democrat 
whose fund-raising feats for Ike and 
Nixon have made him a backstage pow- 
er in the G.O.P. But for the past five 
months Ike has been soaking up Cali- 
fornia sunshine at his $175,000 Palm 
Desert. home, got his biggest kick out 


steadfastly refused to 
the campaign. Though he 
talked of reassembling his б 
to back a candidate, he old -N once 
what one Republican leader ty Ge 
"visionary hope" that the up 2. JE 
would be his brother Milton “off an | 

Last week, when Ike re a grani 
Pennsylvania aboard his DM ter апа 
man car, he talked as though p nine 7 
were still on the golf Cours Shotton 
reporters: “Whoever is nominan, With a 
going to support. I should e Р 
the position of trying to dict 
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Republican Party. I, by no E The 
lieve it is proper for me to self, re 
is the man,’ and expect all M б: 
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run that way.” B 


Oregon and its potential remen, 7 
may change his mind. In acentuci 
the weekend after the Califo;3outh a 
mary, Ike is due in Clevelandija5overty 
a Governors conference, wil imore p 
chance to talk to many of the\tqqama’s 
Governors (who, incidentally, kWwwns a 
to 3 against Goldwater) andagshe inh 
other party powers about the swf the 1 

A Different. Way of -Thinkin'cen tu 
dilemma for any G.O.P. cantil: 

1964 is much like one that Wi 
McKinley faced during the 18926 
convention, when the delegats C — 
close to nominating him againsthi 

but finally settled on Benjamin? 

son. After the balloting, Kin 

Mark Hanna burst into McKinley 

tel room, visibly upset, and thun 
“My God, William, that was adi 
close squeak. You almost 8% $ 
nated. This is the year were м5 
lose" Hanna turned out to Wi 
Democrat Grover Cleveland ЇЇ | 
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lictate The President, once a poor boy him- 
9 nef really feels deeply about poverty. 
0 sy Sut he is also striding high with it as 
all they political issue, and last week he got 
Of sh:ripped up. Е 
A couple of Republican Congress- 
l тетеп, Nebraska’s David Martin and 
n any e<entucky’s Gene Snyder, journeyed 
alifom;3outh and returned with a tale of dire 
indlo3ooverty in Lyndon's own backyard—or, 
логе precisely, Lady Bird's. In Ala- 
thekqQama's Autauga County, Lady Bird 
tally kwwns about 3,000 acres of land that 
ndadshe inherited from her family. Much 
the siwf the land, once cotton-producing, has 
[hinkm cen turned to timber, but four Negro 
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all of her Jand to timber, but expressly 
instructed her overseer to permit the 
old tenants on the land to stay as long 
as they liked. “Most of the families are 
very elderly and have no place to go,” 
said Mrs. Carpenter. “They want to 
stay there. She is really making it pos- 
sible for them to live out their days at 
$5 a month, and she sends them boxes 
of clothes.” 

Sure enough, Farmer Cutler showed 
newsmen three tailor-made suits that 
Lyndon had sent him. “They makes me 
feel just like Гт a Senator myself,” he 
chuckled. н : 

As to whether the President's anti- 
poverty program is likely to affect 
them, Mrs. Cutler allowed as how she 
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abolish the jury system, although it was 
wavering for a while when my speak- 
ers were attacking it. When they 
brought in the votes, the first vote was 
affirmative, and that pleased me. The 
next one was negative, the next vote 
was affirmative, the next one was nega- 
tive, and there was a great deal of 
suspense there for a moment. The next 
vote was negative—and I got sick at 
my stomach.” 

The Open Road. The President also 
delivered a rousing speech to a meeting 
of the Alliance for Progress ambassa- 
dors (see THE HEMISPHERE), and but- 
tonholed a group of businessmen on 
the subject of civil rights and equal 
employment. For the businessmen he had 
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Tailor-made suits are just fine, but what about the roof? 


was not familiar with the Specifics, but 


that if Lyndon Johnson runs it, “it’s 
Sure gonna be a fine thing.” And maybe, 
before the good Lord takes her, that 
roof will get fixed. 


Multiple Exposure 


Waiting in the Garden for the Presi- 
dent last week were officials from the 
National Forensic League who were 
resolved to make the President an hon- 
orary member. This was eminently fit- 
ting, for if Lyndon Johnson isn't the 
best forensicist around, he will do until 
a better one comes along. 

. For the Forensic officials, he had a 
little story. “I think the greatest. disap- 
pointment.that I ever experienced was 
not in being defeated in a political 
campaign, but in losing a state cham- 
pionship of Texas the first year that I 
Coached debating. I always attributed 
the loss to the fact that I drew the 
Wrong side of the subject instead of 
the right side. We had a subject: Re- 


solved, that the jury system. should Без 


abolished. Му team drew the-affirma- 
tive, but the people weren't ready to 


a joke, although its relevance was not 
quite clear. “I heard the story last night 
of a woman who telephoned her bank," 
he said. "She wanted to arrange for 
the disposal of a $1,000 bond. The 
clerk asked her, ‘Madam, is the bond 
for redemption or conversion? There 
was a long pause, and the woman said, | 
‘Well, am I talking to the First National 
Bank or the First Baptist Church?’ ” 

To a-visiting contingent of farm edi- 
tors, the President had words of en- 
couragement for the farming communi- 
ty, made it-a point to slip in a reminder 
that the farmers have one of their kind 
in the White House. “I never forget," 
he recalled, “the road of opportunity. 
I have walked from my father's ten- 
ant farmhouse; where I was born 56 
years ago, to the White House, where | 
l am today. I want to keep that road | 
open for children today, whether they | 
live on hard-rock. farms along the- - 
ernales River, or whether they grow 


on hard, concrete Sidewalks.” 
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i : iting for Califor- 
WE Be DAI would have 
SURE sous effect. The jolly boys back 
б york in a rush. But 
East would go to мог е OMM 
зав nothing they can do now excep 

i break. . 
e ely boys" are the supposed 
Eastern Republican kingmakers. And if 
there is going to be a break, Oregon 
just might have been its beginning. Un- 
til Oregon, the kingmakers, with very 
few exceptions, were not doing a blessed 
thing. EE 

For good reason. Despite his pallor at 
the polls, Goldwater has such apparent 
delegate strength that he seemed a near 
cinch for the nomination. Then again, 
Lvndon Johnson looks like even more 
of a shoo-in for November, so many of 
the kingmakers decided they might as 
well sit this one out. “On a ten-to-one 
shot, what's the use of jumping off the 
building?” asked one important GOP. 
moneyman. 

Many a G.O.P. potentate agreed that 
it would be ridiculous to risk wrecking 
the party in a bruising battle with Barry 

for a nomination that looked more and 
more like a booby prize. Besides, a lot 
of the kingmakers think that President 
Johnson, all things being relative, has 
done a good job. In the '30s and '40s, 
Republican leaders were passionately 
convinced that they had to “save 
the country” from Franklin Roosevelt, 
but nobody talks about saving the coun- 
try from Lyndon, except perhaps the 
A.S.P.C.A. "It's surprising," said a Re- 
publican leader, *how few enemies John- 
son has." 

In their spare moments, of course, 
the kingmakers looked over the field for 
an able, available alternative to Gold- 

water. But they didn't find much, and 
that discouraged them. “You don't have 
any kingmakers," said General Lucius 
Clay, "unless you have someone to 
make a king out of." The most likely 
possibility seemed to be Scranton. And 
among those who cast hopeful glances 
in his direction were Leonard Hall, a 
former G.O.P. National Chairman and 
one of the party's most astute politi- 
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cians; New York Herald Tribune Pub- 
lisher John Hay Whitney; and Trib 
President Walter Thayer, a big Nixon 
fund raiser in 1960. But Scranton so far 
has refused to be crowned. 

At Last, to Work? But Oregon 
changed a lot of things. The vote there 
could hardly help shaking prospective 
convention delegates who lean toward 
Goldwater but are not absolutely 
pledged to him. If Goldwater loses to 
Rocky in California, his strength could 
melt rapidly down to 200-plus diehard 
delegates who will stay with him until 
the last or, if he withdraws, vote pretty 
much the way he tells them. Last week- 
end, even while expressing confidence 
for his future and downplaying the im- 
portance of Oregon, Goldwater himself 
indicated’ that his own second choice 
would be Nixon: “Nixon has surprising 
strength around the country. Remem- 
ber, a Republican candidate wouldn't 
even get out of bed without the South. 
Rockefeller and Lodge would be pure 
death in the South, but Nixon and I 
would have strength there." 

There is no assurance that Nixon 
would make it even then, and there is 
an increasing possibility that Republi- 
cans will head for their July conven- 
tion in San Francisco in a state of 


“complete stalemate. Unless, of course, 


the partys top movers and shakers 
finally get to work. 

On the Course. The man who could 
best coalesce an impressive array of 
wealth, brains and political Capital—be- 


hind a particular candidate js Dwight ~ 


Eisenhower; “Не the real kingmaker 
if he Wants to be,” says-New York's 
Sidney Weinberg, a nominal Democrat 
whose fund-raising feats for Ike and 
Nixon have made him a backstage pow- 
ег in the G.O.P. But for the past five 
months Ike has been soaking up Calj- 
fornia sunshine at his $175,000 Palm 
Desert. home, got his biggest kick out 
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‘nated — President Johnson in Rocky 
Se Mount, N.C., May 7, 1964 
іса t The President, once a poor boy him- 
? Шет really feels deeply about poverty. 
© Sy But he is also striding high with it as 
a thy political issue, and last week he got 
OF sheri Ip. 

н of Republican Cori 
1 eimen, Nebraska’s David Martin an 
l any iKentucky's Gene’ Snyder, journeyed 
lifom; South and returned with a tale of dire 
Nd огооуегчу in Lyndon’s own backyard—or, 
Will more precisely, Lady Bird's. In Ala- 
lhelpama's Autauga County, Lady Віга 
all y wns about 3,000 acres of land that 
ndasjhe inherited from her family. Much 
the 522 the land, once cotton-producing, has 
hinkim?een turned to timber, but four Negro 
enant families still live on some of 
he property, occupying rundown houses 
hat do more than Lyndon Johnson's 
Q zords to dramatize poverty. 

lf They Cared? “We were shocked 

a the squalor we found,” reported the 
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'ongressmen when they returned with 
telling set of photographs. The ten- 
nts are "living in deplorable poverty 
nth little evidence of concern by their 
eKbiionaire landlords.” Said Snyder: 
We found tenants living in three- and 
a débur-coom Shacks with cracks in the 
Ooring, leaking roofs, broken wood- 
Urning cook stoves, some at least 50 
| ears old, and no toilet facilities." Said 
fartin: “If I owned property like that, 
d feel it a moral obligation to make it 
ne Omfortable and adequate. At least so 


With a 


p ТООЁ doesn't leak every time it rains, 

OP) the water doesn't fall on the bed.” 

n Saw nothing here 
asily be 

С У be corrected by the 


f federal funds or 
fam—if, of course 


Bird’s tenants, said 
үш aad. Snyder were Charles Cut- 
; ‚ an i illi 
lady Bird 4s IS wife Willie. They pay 


h E 4 month for a four-room 
D DC ап old barn on four acres, 


ash income from public 
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all of her land to timber, but expressly 
instructed her overseer to permit the 
old tenants on the land to stay as long 
as they liked. “Most of the families are 
very elderly and have no place to go, 

said Mrs. Carpenter. “They want to 
stay there. She is really making it pos- 
sible for them to live out their days at 
$5 a month, and she sends them boxes 

i hes.” 

oe enough, Farmer Cutler showed 
newsmen three tailor-made suits that 
Lyndon had sent him. “They makes me 
feel just like I’m a Senator myself,” he 
ar a the President's anti- 
poverty program is likely to affect 
them, Mrs. Cutler allowed as how she 
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abolish the jury system, although it was 
wavering for a while when my speak- 
ers were attacking it. When they 
brought in the votes, the first vote was 
affirmative, and that pleased me. The 
next one was negative, the next vote 
was affirmative, the next one was nega- 
tive, and there was a great deal of 
suspense there for a moment. The next 
vote was negative—and I got sick at 
my stomach.” 

The Open Road. The President also 
delivered a rousing speech to a meeting 
of the Alliance for Progress ambassa- 
dors (see THE HEMISPHERE), and but- 
tonholed a group of businessmen on 
the subject of civil rights and equal 
employment. For the businessmen he had 


Tailor-made suits are just fine, but what about the roof? 


was not familiar with the"specifics, but 
that if Lyndon Johnson runs it, “it’s 
Sure gonna be a fine thing.” And maybe, 
before the good Lord takes her, that 
roof will get fixed. 


Multiple Exposure 

Waiting in the Garden for the Presi- 
dent last week were officials from the 
National Forensic League who were 
resolved to make the President an hon- 
orary member. This was eminently fit- 
ting, for if Lyndon Johnson isn’t the 
best forensicist around, he will do until 
a better one comes along. 

For the Forensic officials, he had a 
little story. *I think the greatest. disap- 
Pointment that 1 ever experienced was 
not in being defeated in a political 
campaign, but in losing a state cham- 
plonship of Texas the first year that I 
coached debating. I always. attributed 
the loss to the fact that I drew the 
wrong side of the subject instead of 
the right side. We had д Subject: Re- 


Solved, that the jury System should be upon he invi li 


abolished. My. team drew the-affirma- 
live, but the people Weren't ready to 


a joke, although its relevance was not 
quite clear. “I heard the story last night 
of a woman who telephoned her bank,” 
he said. “She wanted to arrange for 
the disposal of a $1,000 bond. The 
clerk asked her, ‘Madam, is the bond 
for redemption or conversion? There 
was a long pause, and the woman said 
‘Well, am I talking to the First National 
Bank or the First Baptist Church?’ ” 
‘To a visiting contingent of farm edi- 
tors, the President had werds of en- 
couragement for the farming communi- 
ty, made it-a point to slip in a reminder 
that the farmers have one of their kind 
in the White House. “J never forget," 
he recalled, “the road of opportunity. 
I have walked from my father's ten- 
ant farmhouse; where I was born 56 
years a80. to the White House, where 
l am today. I want to keep that road 
open for children today, whether the 
live on hard-rock farms along the Ped: 
ernales River, сейде тег they grow 
on hard, concrete sidewalks." Whe 
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ady Bird's own 
his bed, and Ta AIL the 
bed, without a sprea 
1 mostly about 
while, he rambled on, 
beef prices. “I've got a good many more 
i Ils than I can sell,” he 
registered bu eee 
complained. “I hate to be feeding 
year. 
ЕР Advice. And then he was out 
in the Garden again to present the Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst Foundation’s an- 
nual intercollegiate journalism awards 
to some budding newsmen. T" 
"T was a college editor once," said 
Lyndon. “But as you can see, I did not 
do as well as you have done, so І did 
the next best thing and went into poli- 
tics. William Allen White once said that 
the newspaper is the embodiment of 
democracy. I guess this explains why 
newspapermen are so free in their ad- 
vice about how to run the country. 
Someone said the other day that X was 
seeing the press so much that they were 
worried about my overexposure. І am 
not sure whose overexposure they 
meant—mine or the press’s. I enjoy 
seeing the press. I learn much from 
reporters. In the White House press 
corps alone, there are at least half a 
dozen experts already on animal hus- 
bandry. It was Wendell Phillips who 
said that we live under a government 
of men and morning newspapers. Mr. 
Phillips apparently lived before there 
were afternoon newspapers.” And—he 
might have added—before the Admin- 
istration of Lyndon Johnson, who 
knows how to get his name in the papers 
all day long. 
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Millions remember him mostly from 
the televised sessions of Democratic 
National Conventions. He was the 
hunched-over little hobgoblin who al- 
ways seemed to be whispering parlia- 
mentary advice into the ear of Perma- 
nent Chairman Sam Rayburn. He had 
a big splotchy nose, squinty eyes and a 
mouth that always made it appear as 
though he had just eaten a peck of 
green persimmons. He wore black 
shoes, black socks, a black suit and a 
black tie. He was grumpy as all get- 
out, and he seemed to take a perverse 
pride in being unpopular. 

Yet when he died last week at 85, 
more than 40 colleagues and President 
Johnson flew out to his funeral in Els- 
berry, Mo. Clarence Cannon had been 
40 years in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, was its foremost parliamen- 
tarian, and had performed a consider- 
able public service as an Appropria- 
tions Committee chairman who spent 
the taxpayers’ money as charily as if 
it were his own. 

The Bloody Ninth. Cannon’s career 
began in 1911 when he gave up his law 
practice in Troy, Mo., and went to 
Washington as confidential secretary to 
House Speaker Champ Clark. With 
Clark's encouragement, he became a 
specialist in parliamentary procedure, 
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MISSOURI'S CANNON 
He wrote the bible. 


was made the House Parliamentarian, 
later wrote the House parliamentary 
bibles Cannon’s Procedure and Can- 
non’s Precedents. 

In 1920, Clark, who represented 
Missouri's “Bloody. Ninth" district, was 
defeated in the Harding landslide. In 
1922, Cannon ran for the seat and 
won. He was re-elected 20 times, and 
on the day following his last election 
in 1962, he filed for his 22nd term. In 
all those years, he stood free of all po- 
litical commitments by stubbornly re- 
fusing to accept campaign contribu- 
tions of any size or sort. 

Targets. In 1941, Cannon became 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and in that capacity he saw 
himself as the guardian of the nation’s 
wallet. “We've got to keep people from 
taking more and more money out of 
the U.S. Treasury,” he stormed. “Every 
day they devise a thousand new ways 
to do it.” To maintain tight control, he 
made himself a member of every one 
of his dozen or so subcommittees, so 


TEXAS’ MAHON 
He carries‘a-black coin purse. 
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give up the cavalry,” he cried, gate ma 
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For all his thriftiness, Camm esty о: 
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with his own pet programs for pwhat it 
projects and farm subsidies. Whstemme 
opponent called him two-faced, 0215 con 
exploded. “My God!” he roared, Souther 
had another face, don’t you thiiRichard 
use it?" 2romise 


“Pm easily the most unpopular imendn 
in the Congress," said Clarence Souther 
non, and occasionally he found cm | 
cessary to live up to that billig ^ E. 
his fists. In 1933, he and Mir 
Democratic Representative WP fed 
Romjue tangled and had to bi 
apart. Nineteen years ago, Cant epubli 
New York Republican John Түгү 
a scuffle; Taber got a cut lip. S"sarefull 
later, he had a fight with Clmendn 
Republican John Phillips. And “erence: 
occasion there was а big sel’<enned 
Tennessee's Democratic Sena'ind Hu 
neth McKellar, who nearly gavelyne all- 
non on the skull, while Canniounce: 
after the Senator with a cane aid Ki 

New Man. Although his cdlMatisfact 
did not like Cannon, they viae ha 
miss him; he was by way of Pibjectiv 
House institution, and he was n Mony 
dedicated. Succeeding him 25 oA e 
of the Appropriations Comm 1 t 
considerably--less _controvers 1 uD 
Texas’ rangy, easygoing 
Congressman George 
who was first elected to t 


priations chair, there was se" 
automatic assumption that pe 
cooperate with the spending, Ай Маге 
of his old friend and fellow 
don Johnson. But that is п t 01 Was | 
So: in fact, Mahon is almos! fis! regon b 
as Cannon, still carries an 9 pich acter 
black change purse from W^ oca 
luctantly pulls out nicke! ^ ME МА 
for his personal spendin 

TIME: way 


the civil rights filibuster 
gest in Senate history, 
Democrat Hubert Hum- 
" il manager, was 
rele phrey,. the oe eee в АЕ 
‘mad. The V ei that is being ac- 
at a y Ins, he а is a display of adult 
coy complishe intransigent minority 
loy, delinquency. Any ТАБЫБЫ ity stands 
eae” Hat ae jelly E one 
Orts, р darse put the blame not on bill- 
Slicin Stalling Southerners, whose “obstruc- 
ing thetionist. tactics were to be expected, 
; Title but оп Senators who profess to os 
MS рогі civil rights but are opposed’ fo 
With Pshutting off the Southerners by cloture. 
vould Humphrey demanded that “the Senate 
Ugh start to act like a Senate, and that 
cond Senators start to earn their wages, and 
tested that Senators abide by the Constitu- 
—epstion, which says that a majority shall 
noney, constitute a quorum to do business. 
ing the Even mild Mike Mansfield, the Sen- 
tied, Yate majority leader, was running out 
4 of patience. “We are witnessing a trav- 
amu cesty on the legislative process," he 
> to snapped. “The majority is being told 
s for pwhat it can and cannot do." The anger 
s. Whstemmed from what the bill’s support- 
ced, Gers considered a broken pledge by the 
(ard Southern leader, Georgia Democrat 
ju tiiRichard Russell. They claimed he had 
yromised to permit votes on more 
imendments this week. But after a 
ae pouthern caucus, Russell declared there 
foun would be none. In retaliation, Senate 
billing Faders announced that the Senate’s 
d Mis orking hours would be stretched to 
ynidnight. “That doesn't scare us," 
уе be ;Coffed Russell. "We're ready for it.” 
E An Agreement. And all this while, 
quepublican leader Everett Dirksen was 
n ga mY and even quietly tidying up a 
РС orefully wrapped package of some 40 
id amendments. He presented them in con- 
a erences with Attorney General Robert 
j 00097, Justice Department lawyers 
en MAT Humphrey. Dirksen emerged from 
ga ak all-day session in his office to an- 
Сам 1ounce: “We have а good agreement.” 
Ed Kennedy: "This bill is perfectly 
F e eet о те? Added Humphrey 
o i 8 
Й Мыесіхсз К a. BE to injure the 
was р Малу of Dirksen's amendments аге 
as whe eae serve to tighten sloppy word- 
її, | E e House-passed bill. But some 
rS ubstantive, aimed at limiting the 
Det Neea апа frequency with which the 
att. отеу General could move into local 
the [се Of discrimination. For example 
jer, E SN that have agencies for han- 
оз тов under public ac- 
pprof lnment wou laws, the Federal Gov- 
| the gency ap ould have to give the state 
ss АП У at least 30 days to act before 


‘anne Last week 
: tel became the lon 
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at | Ў The Senate fir. 
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initiating federal action. In both public 
accommodations and fair employment, 
the Government would have to show 
that a pattern of discrimination existed 
before it could move in, but in no case 
could the Attorney General institute 
suit on behalf of an individual. To pros- 
ecute an employer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to prove that his 
refusal to hire a Negro was “willful”— 
often a tough matter to pin down in 
court. 3 
25 Votes. Dirksen plans to discuss his 
package with Republican Senators this 
week. Mansfield and Humphrey, also, 
will present it at a meeting of Demo- 
crats. In practical terms, all that really 
matters is the Republican reaction, 
since some 25 of their votes are needed 
to shut off the filibuster. ТЄ Dirksen can 
persuade them to go along, there will be 
a new civil rights law—and it will to a 
significant degree be Ev Dirksen's law. 
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CANDIDATE HADDAD & WIFE 
In Chinatown, perhaps a chance. 


NEW YORK 
A Jew in Sheik's Clothing? 


In New York City, politicians were 
asking this question: Can a bright, 
young, energetic, ambitious Jew get 
elected to Congress from a heavily Jew- 
ish district if he has an Arab name? 

Some question! But it was one that 
last week confronted Democratic Can- 
didate William Haddad. At 35, Haddad 
has been around. He was a merchant 
marine officer during World War II, an 
aide to Senator Estes Kefauver, a prize- 
winning investigative newspaper report- 
ег, an assistant to Bobby Kennedy dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign, and 
a top administrator in the Peace Corps. 
Further enhancing his political creden- 
tials among Democrats is the fact that 

e IS married to Franklin Roosevelt's 
granddaughter Kate. Her Parents, Cali- 
fornia's Democratic Congressman James 


Roosevelt and Betsey Cushing Roose- 
velt, were divorced when Kate was four; 
Betsey later married New York Herald 
Tribune Publisher John Hay Whitney, 
who legally adopted Kate. 

Such Talk Can Ruin. All this would 
seem to make Bill Haddad a likely 
Democratic reform candidate in the 
June 2 primary against Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, 61, a Tammany type 
who is seeking a fifth term in Manhat- 
tan’s meandering 19th Congressional 
District. But, of all things, Haddad did 
not count on getting hurt by the dis- 
trict’s Jewish vote. 

Last week he complained that Farb- 
stein, who likes to remind his constitu- 
ency that he is the only Jew on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
is an ardent supporter of Israel, was 
spreading rumors all over the district 
that Haddad is an Arab. Not only that; 
people were sending around anonymous 
notes about him (“Сап you trust an 
ARAB to fight for the interests of Jews 
and for Israel?"). Even worse, said Had- 
dad, Farbstein was going about telling 
folks that Haddad was born an Egyp- 
tian, that he got married in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and thus was 
a meshumad (an apostate from Juda- 
ism). In the 19th District, where 50% 
of the voters are Jews, such talk can 
ruin a politician. 

All for Ethnics. Haddad, naturally, 
was outraged over the whispering cam- 
paign. He tried to catch up with the 
rumors by pointing out that his mother 
is a Russian-born Jew who keeps a 
kosher home, and that his father had 
the misfortune of having been born in 
Cairo to Egyptian Jews. He protested 
to the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 


mittee, issued statements, got Jimmy 


Roosevelt to make a public statement 
on his behalf, and met with Yiddish- 
language newspaper editors in an at- 
tempt to convince them that he is just 
as Jewish as Farbstein. 

Though he knows that he is a goner 
without the Jewish vote, he decried the 

ecessity of having to defend his Jewish 
credentials. Said he: “If I have to be 
Jewish to win this campaign, it’s not 
worth winning. I don't want the voters 
to elect me to Congress because I am a 
Jew. I hope they won't reject me be- 
cause I am married to a Protestant. 
And I don't want the Farbstein organi- 
zation to brand me an Arab because my 
father was born an Egyptian Jew." 

But unless Haddad can steer the cam- 
paign back to worthier issues, he prob- 
ably does not stand a Chinaman’s chance 
of winning—except perhaps in China- 
town, which is also part of the 19th Dis- 
trict. In Manhattan neighborhoods, many 
foreign-born voters judge a candidate’s 
ethnic background above everything else, 
care little or nothing about other con- 
siderations. As one woman on the Lower 
East Side said last week when she 
asked if ethnie considerations she 
play any role in a candidate’ 
paign: "Ethnic-shmethn 
he's Jewish.” 
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DEMOCRATS 


Uninvited Cues: А 
sf : t to t 
a лав segregationist Gov- 
P George Wallace. “Pm a guest 1n 
RT nd »" But he wasn't a guest to 
Ма га» Democratic Senator Daniel 
Ө against Wallace as pynden 
Johnson's proxy in this week's Maen 
presidential primary, Brewster E 
Wallace a “trespasser, а ue 
bum,” and “а dangerous joke. An as 
for bringing on trouble Wallace's name 
might as well have been Joe Btfsplk. 
Scheduled to speak at Cambridge 
(pop. 12.500), the Eastern Shore seene 
of bloody race riots last summer, Wal- 


ring on trouble," 


lace was apprehensive. But when he 
was assured that besides his own small 
army of bodyguards, 50 state troopers 
and 400 Maryland National Guardsmen 
would be on hand to protect him, Wal- 
lace decided to keep the engagement. 

At Cambridge’s volunteer firemen's 

arena, he harangued a smaller-than-ex- 
pected crowd of 1,200. “If you're tired 
of the trend in this nation today," he 
said, “you have an opportunity to do 
something about it on May 19. We 
shocked the liberals to their eyeteeth 
in Wisconsin and Indiana, and we've 
£ot a chance to make their eyeteeth 
drop out here." The crowd cheered. 

The Other Side. Across town, 300 

Cambridge Negroes were meeting at 
the Negro Elks Hall. For two hours 
they were exhorted by their local leader, 
gaunt, hot-eyed Mrs. Gloria Richard- 
son, and a handful of outside speakers. 
But it remained for Lawrence Cundiff, 
25, a worker for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, to really set 
them off. 

"This is war!" cried Cundiff. *Wal- 
lace is nothing but an Alabama red- 
neck without an ounce of. common 
sense." Denouncing Wallace’s rally, 
which was going on just four blocks 


y Arya Samaj Foghgatinn Cogn aR artt сапер 
away, Cundiff urged: Ae u 
see if some of us can g 


i e warm night poured the 

NE EM Gloria Richardson in 
groes, 

MOT Street, Cambridge's black- 
white dividing line, a TOW of Se 
men, bayonets fixed on their mS 
fles, blocked the marchers’ way. RIS 
this. and take them back! ыа z 
General George Gelston, comman zd i 
the Guard unit, yelled through a a Ы 
horn to Gloria Richardson. The a 
lace meeting, he told them, “Is a oo 
plete flop. Don't ruin your Ene у 
going over there. It's only half full. 


bottle arced out of the darkness and 
smashed on Gelston's Jeep. Rocks were 
thrown at 


the Guardsmen, striking 
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GLORIA RICHARDSON (IN WHITE BLOUSE) & CAMBRIDGE MARCHERS 
Across Race Street and into the gas. 


some. At length, Gloria persuaded the 
grumbling Negroes to retreat. 

"Get That Man." An hour later they 
were back. By now, Wallace was driv- 
ing away toward Baltimore, but it made 
little difference to the Negroes. At 
Race Street they were again stopped 
by bayonets, and they sat down where 
they were. Shouted Colonel Maurice 
Tawes, a cousin of Maryland's Dem- 
ocratic Governor J. Millard Tawes: 
“Go back to your area or we are go- 
ing to lock you up.” The marchers 
stayed seated. “Do you Want us to use 
tear gas on them?” Tawes demanded 
of Gloria Richardson. “We'll sit here 
quietly,” she replied. 

Tawes ordered the arrest of Gloria 
and three of her lieutenants. With that, 
a young Negro demanded to know 
why Wallace supporters had not been 
arrested. Angered, Tawes ordered the 
Guardsmen: “Get that man." The Ne- 
groes piled themselves in a human pyra- 
mid to hide the offender, and the 
Guardsmen rushed to dig him out. 
Rocks flew. Shouted Tawes: “Give 'em 
the gas.” 

A Guardsman with gas tanks 
Strapped to his back moved up and 
sprayed a choking cloud over the 
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demonstrators, while other К 
hurled gas grenades. The Ne ац 
back, weeping. When the 819% 


iwants 
lifted, 13 marchers were arresto York 
For the next three pj E [таты 


bridge's bitter, frustrated Ne S «but he 
onstrated with bricks and bet S deny fin 
even the town's segregation. е 

could wonder if a visit by Geor against 


lace had been worth it. cabout 
York, : 
Position Wanted Renty 
In the six months since his оша» 
death, Attorney General Rober ё голи 
nedy has been casting about à E 


ture—and so far has found 
has considered teaching, pei! Кег 
ing a college presidency. But in, 
his search has centered on politie. 
A few weeks ago, Pundit y 
Lippmann suggested that Kene А Рес 
for Governor of New York m; The 
But Lippmann did not check hishese t 
Bobby did, and discovered thacalking 
state requires legal residence yrocket, 
least five years for any gubemmother, ‹ 
candidate. о direc 
When One's Enough. Howabgwhich у 
turning to Massachusetts to пае (arger, s 
first run of his life for elective domi 
Well, there are problems ШО) 
Democratic Governor Endicot ге! joe 
body is up this fall for a seul ОР 
year term, but it would hardy n » 
sporting for Bobby to shove him: i-o 
He could, of course, wait until 
and run for Republican Lev Ў 
stal's Senate seat, but Brother T 
is already in the Senate, andi 3 
Massachusetts might feel that Mor, and 
ator Kennedy at a time 5 Cour li 
There was, and still is, talk tht clear- 
don Johnson might want Воб) issile. 
his running mate this year. Bike Bus 
talk blows hot and cold—mosllfay 19: 
Johnson has not discussed the Pat the 
ty with Bobby, and Bobby, wl! rogram 
was an intimate of the кей Нос 
д ed 
not broached it. ‚дег е m 
Under serious  consiCce ©, 
week was still another possibill/Teatest 
i fromtruction 
ning for the U.S. Senate ҮЙ сей ar 
York against Republican vale birc 
Keating. Though Kennedy 5 nore z 
ing residence is still in MaD gap 
that would not bar him 107,04 thos 
from New York, since he М0 ainstay 
be required to be an inhabit Hass-pro 
state-at the time of his electi jive, sub 
Launching-Pad. Bobby’ i The N 
law, Steve Smith, an exper" \dmirals 
nedy political troubleshoo” gan Ric 
cently been scouting © „багу s 
chances for the New МОГА itn We 
idea appeals greatly to many ут befo; 
Democratic leaders; they off sr 
desperately looking for a 51 ? се-—: 
date to contest Keating: er” 
ч В 5 t the fOse т: 
formidable following. BU Uo NN 
sonant voices as well. UP?) $5, vey 


А uel “al Berr 
cratic Congressman Sam & April 
whe ‘Ste 
* “No Person shall be a Sena ies a | 
have attained to the Age 4 the UP. deci. 
been nine Years a Citizen O ой, be S 
and who shall not, when elect о shit 


tant of that State for whic 5. Ag 
sen.” (Article I, Section 3, = n ' MAY 
TIME: Шш, 


ER 
р Hh ants the nomination Mete. Ny 

U ЖЕ E Шо 98 
25 КЫЕН ши on not deal with 
sor (but he would just as so b 
Broes is party leadership, an 
оцы AY ee us Е was plainly 
nist We ee it. While there is nothing illegal 
core about a Kennedy candidacy in mor 
York, said a Times editorial, PATI 
plenty that is cynical about it F H x 
i would merely be choosing New s A 
lS bro, convenient launching pad for Ше ро- 
‘Obert іса! ambitions of himself and ot t 
X for; Notwithstanding all the flurry, Bo | 

notert Kennedy as of last week still hadn 


Cr made up his mind. 
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Olitics. 
ndit Ww. y 
A Decade of Deadly Birds e 
tk ing The people who have been writing 
ck hisgthese things that annoy те have been 
Md thyialking about a 3,000-mile, high-angle 
ence rocket, shot from one sa Т an 
Ubemgother, carrying an atomic bom , an 
зо directed as to be a precise weapon, 
OW. abowhiclht would land exactly ona cet 
to make arget, such as a city. I say, technica D 
ective dont think anybody in the world 
| de Cows how to do such a thing, and 1 
dicot eel confident it will not be done for a 
seconl 2’ long period of time to come. I wish 
һауе American public would leave that 
ut of their thinking. 


Eu —Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director 


n. of the Office of Scientific 
Logs Research and Development 
other T December 1945 
a Even then, a few brilliant U.S. scien- 


Sts and military leaders were thinking 
: 5 bout little else but the feasibility of a 
alk th scies armed intercontinental ballistic 
Вой) 5issile. Yet because of the arguments— 
at. Bike Bush’s—against it, it was not until 
-mosll) fay 1954, just ten years ago next week, 
the рас the Air Force launched a crash 
y, Wi rogram to develop the Atlas ICBM. 
residet Flock of Birds. In the Span of the 
, Dsuing decade of Strategic missilery, 
feratifie U.S. has accomplished one of the 
sibilifreatest scientific, engineering and con- 
frotruction feats in history. It has. pro- 
kiuced and deployed a versatile flock of 
pioneering Atlas, the 
ewe Stage Titan, the 
1 hor and Jupiter, 
woulda those truly pushbutton ЗЫ Ер 
nuclear arsenal, the 
есш PS Produced Minuteman and'the-elu- 
1106, Submarine-borne Polaris. 


$ 4 eN 
jen ai) УУ had such heroes as Vice 
2 КО іга William Raborn Jr. and Hy- 


0 d jàn Rickover 
Og latis. system. 
ОТ pin Wernher y 
пу; n before turni 


OF the ott 
a 


Schriever 
until they 

с t n the mis- 
А > Pen turn’ everything over 
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to the Strategic Air Command. His 
assignment came about because such 
Air Force officials as Brigadier General 
John W. Sessums and Research and De- 
velopment Specialist Trevor Gardner 
had insisted that an ICBM should be 
built, and Princeton Atomic Scientist 
Dr. John von Neumann had argued that 
nuclear explosives could be made com- 
pact enough for missile delivery. f 
Evasive Action. Despite the size of 
Schriever’s task, there was nothing 
grand about his facilities when he was 
named commander of the obscurely ti- 
tled Western Development Division and 
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MISSILEMAN SCHRIEVER 
After the gap, the go-ahead. 


sent to Inglewood, Calif., in 1954. He 
set up shop in three buildings of a 
Roman Catholic parochial school that 
had been abandoned because they were 
not modern. The staff always wore civ- 
vies, shuttled in and out of a side door. 
lunched at a sidewalk hot-dog stand 
dubbed "the officers’ club." Inglewood 
neighbors stared and wondered. "I nev- 
er had to take so much evasive action,” 
recalls Schriever. 

For Schriever, the first few years 
Seemed to hold nothing but pressure 
and frustration. Unknown to the pub- 
lic, U.S. radar snooping from Turkey 
and U-2 aircraft flying over Russia con- 
firmed the fact that the U.S.S.R. was 
developing both IRBMs and ICBMs. 
Says Schriever: “They were well ahead 
of us with the IRBM, at least a year 
ahead in their ICBM program. A mis- 
sile gap did exist.’ After the Sputnik 
launching in 1957. the thrust superiori- 
ty of Soviet rocketry was obvious. 

Lowest Apogee. U.S. missiles, mean- 
while, mainly blew up or fizzled like 
Soggy Roman candles. The first Thor 
simply fell off its pad. In its second test, 


— 
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it rose ten inches, collapsed. “It must 
have had the lowest apogee of any mis- 
sile ever fired," recalls Schriever rueful- 
ly. The first Atlas flight in 1957 failed. 
At one point in 1959, five consecutive 
-Atlas firings were flops. 

Schriever spent many hours rolled up 
in a blanket in a DC-7 shuttling to 
Washington to answer the complaints of 
congressional critics. But he kept insist- 
ing that Atlas would work, proved it by 
turning the first operational Atlas over 
to a Strategic Air Command crew late 
in 1959. Despite the anguish, those were 
exciting days. “Every damn firing was 
just like having a baby,” Schriever says. 
“There was just as much emotional 
excitement for a success and just as 
much depression for a failure. Now 
shots are just good or bad. Missiles are 
old hat.” 

Even as the U.S. began to deploy At- 
las, it pushed on to develop Titan, which 
could carry a heavier warhead. Yet U.S. 
intelligence painted a frightening picture 
of Soviet missile capability. Defense 
Department experts predicted that the 
U.S.S.R. could have some 400 long- 
range missiles by mid-1963, while the 
U.S. would have only about half that 
number. This was the so-called “missile 
gap," which became a 1960 presidential 
campaign issue. To help plug the an- 
ticipated gap, the U.S. deployed 1,500- 
mile Thor and Jupiter missiles in Eu- 
rope, then gambled heavily on Polaris 
and Minuteman. Since their solid fuel 
could be stored almost indefinitely in- 
side the missiles, they could be fired 
more quickly and maintained more eas- 
ily-than the liquid-fueled, long-count- 
down Atlas and early Titan. They could 
also be built more cheaply. 

The Yo-Yo Effect. Schriever-was. so 
confident of Minuteman's feasibility that 
he saved a full year by ordering all three 
stages and all systems of a Minuteman 
fired as a unit on the first test—an 
unheard-of procedure in the normal 
piece-by-piece sequence of missile de- 
velopment. Reports an official Air Force 
history: “The results were sensational. 

All stages worked perfectly, the guid- 
ance system performed accurately, and 
the instrumented re-entry vehicle made 
a very near miss On a target some 
4,000 miles downrange.” Minuteman, in’ 
Schriever's view, has tipped the missile 
scales heavily in favor of the U.S. 
Looking back, Schriever contends 
that the projected 1963 “missile gap” 
failed to develop only because the 
U.S.S.R. did not meet the production 
schedule of which it was capable. And 
looking ahead, Schriever worries less 
about what the Russians might do in 
missile and space weaponry than about 
! ger | U.S:-might fail to 
live up to its full capability. Declares _ 
decade: "What I am concerned Over is 4 
At | 
Fo 
gress might 
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sOUTH VIET NAM 


More Men, More Aid 
Only six months ago, US. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara was talk- 
ing hopefully of pulling most US. 
troops out of Viet Nam by the end of 
1965. Last week, after his fifth visit to 
the war front, McNamara called for 
stepping up American military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Saigon, currently 
pegged at 15,500 "advisers" and $500 
million a year. McNamara s reversal 
was a reflection of how far the U.S.- 
supported war against the Communist 
Viet Cong has deteriorated of late. 
Miserable Story. Casualty totals for 
April, during which the Viet Cong con- 
tinued to roam the Mekong Dela al- 
most at will, were the highest so. far. 
The government suffered 610 killed, 
1,630 wounded, 390 missing or cap- 
tured (v. an officially estimated 1,700 
Viet Cong dead). The toll of Ameri- 
cans last month was six killed, 101 
wounded. According to one U.S. offi- 
cial, General Nguyen Khanh's “clear- 
and-hold" program in the delta is mak- 
ing "practically no indent at all," and 
Long An province south of Saigon is 
“а miserable story.” 

Terrorism is on the increase, not 
only in provincial villages, where local 
administrators have been beheaded by 
the Reds, but in Saigon. A few days 
before McNamara’s arrival, police sur- 
prised two Viet Cong mining a bridge 
over which his car was to pass. Driving 
through the streets of the capital, Mc- 
Namara was cloaked in a bulletproof 
jacket. lt was, in a way, the most re- 
vealing aspect of his visit; never before 
had McNamara found it necessary to 
adopt such rigid measures in Saigon. 

Again, the Buddhists. During a two- 
hour conference with McNamara, 
Khanh reported still another problem: 
lingering animosity between his coun- 
try’s Buddhists and Roman Catholics, 
which has been fanned anew by Bud- 
dhist demands that a former Catholic 
army officer who had-served under the 
late President Diem be executed for or- 
dering troops to fire on Buddhists dem- 
onstrating.in Hue last May.* Last week 
the progovernment head of the Bud- 
dhists’ political 
Chau, resigned, charging other monks 


* Speaking in Los Angeles, a U.S. State De- 
the Buddhists' charge that they were perse- 


Department's chief press officer, 

that the Buddhists had been victims MAUS 
ism in favor of the Diem family and the 
Catholic Vietnamese." But pinned down as to 
whether they suffered “persecution,” Phillips 
replied: “I would say no.” He added that “they 
carried on a very effective public relations 
program in getting their story before the 
American people," and noted that they had 
been supported by fellow Buddhists in neutral- 
jst Burma and Ceylon and in Red China. 
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bureau, Thich Тап 


partment official somewhat tardily questioned 


cuted under Diem. Richard... Phillips, the” 
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THE WORLD 


i i i . The resig- 
rying to stir up trouble 
UE increasing influence for 


nation meant 1 > 
another leading monk, Thich Tri Quang, 


who enjoyed refuge last year 1n the U.S. 
embassy, but who is considered antlgov- 
ernment and potentially neutralist. 
Back in Washington. McNamara re- 
ported to President Johnson, congres- 
sional leaders and the National Secur- 
ity Council, announced to newsmen that 
because Viet Cong terrorism has in- 


NH 


McNAMARA & KHANH IN SAIGON 
The guest wore bulletproof. 


creased very substantially in recent 
weeks, it is absolutely essential that we 
consider ways and means through in- 
creased economic assistance and in- 
creased military support to assist the 
government of Viet Nam. We have 
agreed with them that their regular 
military forces and their paramilitary 
forces must be increased in size very 
substantially and very soon . . . And 
we consider it desirable to increase by 
10096 the number of Vietnamese pi- 
lots." Again, McNamara stressed that 
Viet Nam “is a long, hard war," 
warned: "It may be necessary to send 
over certain additional U.S. personnel." 


The Peanut Air Force 

While McNamara was calling for ad- 
ditional U.S. muscle, somethin of an 
uproar developed over how the U.S. 
has been fighting the air war in South 
Viet Nam. News dispatches from Viet 
Nam reported that at least two Ameri- 
can pilots had died when the wings of 
their prop-driven T-28 planes ripped 
off. In Washington, Chairman Carl Vin- 
son of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee demanded an explanation from 
McNamara of whether the U.S. had 
been using obsolescent aircraft. 

The Air Force has indeed operated a 
mixed-bag of aging airplanes in the war 
—most notably the T-28, originally 
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built in 1949 as a trainer, and th iftis 
a twin-engine World War n ер «Tq 
originally designated the A26 Ministe 
100 of these planes were Sent ; 'umpha 
the U.S. entered Viet Nam in аши 
in 1961, chiefly because |) о {pointer 
slow speeds and short turni hend p 
they could be adapted to the "s labout t 
port missions needed in count, ‘fending 
warfare, and 2) they were avail cies in 
Probably the most accurate e had be 
tion of why they were ther that it 
fered last week by an Air Force "iwas ex] 
in Saigon: "We looked aroun "the sea 
first things we could lay hands ио 
there was a bunch of stockpiled abor 
and T-28s, so we shipped n rap 
Viet Nam. After that, it was do, na 
tion of necessity to make do With heavily 
you've got and Pentagon lethargy influx ‹ 
Mme. Nhu Cocktails. Whik was wi 
Army's ubiquitous helicopters could w 
most of the glory, “the Peay chance 
Force,” as pilots wryly call б comLabor с 
its own respectable record, payer, was 
the Viet Cong with everything Morrisc 
bombs to “Mme. Nhu cocktaik’sues, vi: 
palm mixed with charcoal). Tyaided b 
Force claims that it has accounkeluding 
35% of Viet Cong casualties. $DOW У 
The fact remains that the 21000! h 
26s, even though beefed-up шрот е 
bat, were ill-prepared to take igemsel 
ing of a drawn-out war in Viel ngeat As 
and were kept too long. Many NU 
T-28s were flown 4,000 hours “Sidon " 
a B-26 once returned riddled Noel I 
bullet holes, was back in the “hough 
days later. When Viet Cong луіс 
er increased, so did the stor vict 
the motley fleet’s wings—alread ng Ne 
down with armament—as Pil ipeechw 
up more abruptly from alla 3riffiths 
Last week Air Force Secret ng the 
Zuckert conceded that “structtines ful 
ure may have been a contribulin one « 
tor" in the crashes of thre darold ' 
The Air Force also аппо0 ynthetic 
Viet Nam's entire squadron Moved 
was phased out, ending last molalesmar 
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Nam and that 75 more WOU" i8 expec 
the end of the summer—"© XP а " 
the B-26s and the гетаіт? tick un 
T-28s. Though also 9 ЙЧ a g 
"World-War II craft, the S се о 
much more powerful wark, 6.4) whi 
most twice as fast as the P Sid ally 

with 20-mm. cannon, Sky jrholarst 
tinguished themselves 12 Ко, 
close support of the Ма 
improvement is belated: 
tion, “Why not jets? 
insist fat slates planes a i 
Viet Nam's kind of jungle y E, MA: 
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Three Out of Four for the Tories : 
Hi R “I think this is a pointer,” said Er 
-26 “Minister Sir Alec Don. the 
ent j Aiumphantly, "that we m SES я 
i in autumn.” At the very tea EREN sts 
) o pointer that a great тапу d WINE 
A Nand pollsters had been Same Ds 
е 18 tabout the Tories’ political po а 
с ‘fending four Conservative cons ; 
Bie jes in by-elections this week, the party 
Wallaby ad been told by virtually everyone 
18 that it was in for trouble. At best, it 
Te wawas expected to hold the two safest of 
Orce othe seats, and some thought that the 
Und Tories might lose all four. Instead, 
nds o Eabor managed to win only one. The 
‘piled four battles: 
eM (> In Devizes, a sprawling, largely rural 
 àOmcommunity in Wiltshire, Labor was 
o Withiheavily favored because of a recent 
тагу influx of 4,000 industrial workers. It 
Whit was widely admitted that if the Tories 
Ts hascould win here, they would have a real 
Ред; chance in the fall. As it turned out, the 
‘compLabor candidate, a Bristol schoolteach- 
d, paer, was defeated by Etonian Charles 
ything Morrison, 31, who talked welfare is- 
cktall sues, visited old people's homes and was 
i). Thaided by no fewer than 14 relations, in- 
ccounkeluding his charming wife Sara (“I 
ies, «now you won't believe a word I say 
the 2jibout him, but . . ."). More help came 
up fo rom eight Tory backbenchers calling 
е gehemselves the “S О S" (for “Save Our 
Viel peat”) squad. À 
Many č In Bury St. Edmunds, in the farm 
gountry of East Anglia, Conservative 
aa jtsidon Griffiths, 38, beat out Labor's 
ү noe! Insley, another teacher, even 
p bough Insley’s own determinedly op- 
ong "imistic poll forecast a clear-cut La- 
ss lor victory. A correspondent for TIME 
Ir nd Newsweek before he became a 
| pilos ipeechwriter for the Conservatives, 
atta’ Sriffiths was accused by Labor of feed- 
etaty ‘ng the Prime Minister uncharacteristic 
trucilf'ines full of unfashionable alliterations: 
tribun one occasion, Home had referred to 
three Jarold Wilson as “this slick salesman of 
nou ynthetic Science." Griffiths, however, 
ron ÜToved himself a slick and energetic 
st EE elo Conservatism. Drawing on 
st £^ епепсе as a pig fa Ё 
ES tirelessly about M e (без 
1808 Pülture, housing, jobs), got up at dawn 


> help. the Stablebo 
Miele : yS at Newmarket 
wee Xercise their horses. 


"+ afd? in Winchester, 


a in Hampshire, a 


div Tenghold of Conservatism and site of 
4° of Britain's best public schools, 
ү if et Admiral Morgan Giles, 50, won 
5 re шей from Laborite Patrick Seyd, 
“ning ra т“ : cacher at Southampton's red- 
i j E pn, Though he lost, Seyd 
уа. s Ime proclaiming the in- 
se ES the British public Оо Sys- 
| УНИ ich heavily favors the rich and 
yr ihola,, Р minent, advocated more 
oe ain Rutt: to schools like Winchester. 
nde s erglen, outside Glasgow, La- 
r " m J. Gregor Mackenzie, 36, a Glas- 
S М city councilman, won over Jain 
ir oat 25, m Journalist of whom the 
De | Statesman wrote: “If he was any 
: ah E, MAY 22, 1964 
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further to the Right, he would be in the 
North Sea.” 

While the three Tory successes were 
impressive, the Laborites managed to 
narrow the Conservative 1959 margins 
of victory: from 7,962 to 2,459 in Bury 
St. Edmunds, from 3,838 to 1,670 
in Devizes, and from 12,792 to 6,064 
in Winchester. London's bookmakers 
made only a minor change in their 
forecast for the general election in Oc- 
tober; they dropped the odds a point, 
still favoring Labor, 3-1. But the Tories 
felt more hopeful than they had in 
months. A sizable number of voters 
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WINNER GRIFFITHS & WIFE 
The writer was up with the stableboys. 


had, after all, accepted the Tory line, 
which essentially came down to. this: 
things are good enough right now, and 
you can’t be sure what Labor will do 
if it gets in power. 


NATO 


Literature 


The trouble with alliances, Pericles 
said 2,395 years ago, is that “the com- 
mon cause imperceptibly decays.” 
NATO’s common cause is not decaying 
—but it has vastly changed in the 15 
years since NATO's founding. As the 
threat of Soviet aggression in Western 
Europe receded, the alliance became 
a political assembly of independent- 
minded states rather than a military 
Coalition huddling under the exclusive 
U.S. nuclear umbrella. What NATO has 
yet to prove is that it can rise to broad- 
er, subtler challenges. As Dean Rusk 
put it: “NATO must adapt itself to 
a situation in" which the Communist 
threat takes more diversified and sophis- 
ticated forms, to а Situation in which 
the cohesive element in this alliance 
must depend upon something more than 
an imminent military threat." 

op Technician. At last week's 
NATO foreign ministers’ conference in 
The Hague, the U:S. sought—with some 
apparent success—its allies" participa- 


tion in the multilateral nuclear force, 
also urged their backing for the Cuba 
blockade, and their “psychological sup- 
port" for the war in South Viet Nam. 
West Germany demanded, and got, a 
strong resolution reaffirming NATO's 
position that Germany must be reunited 
on the basis of self-determination. 
Greece and Turkey came to hurl acri- 
monious charges and countercharges 
about the Cyprus conflict, finally agreed 
to a mild compromise by which NATO's 
outgoing Secretary-General Dirk Stik- 
ker was asked to lend a hand in ending 
the dispute. 

On one question the allies for once 
were unanimous: to succeed Stikker 
they picked Manlio Brosio, 66, Italy's 
Ambassador to France. The new NATO 
Secretary-General is less well known 
than any of his predecessors, which sug- 
gests a downgrading of NATO's top 
job; but Brosio is respected as a skilled 
diplomatic technician, is liked and trust- 
ed by Charles de Gaulle. 

“Melancholy Sympathy." There was 
general agreement that the NATO com- 
mand structure is outmoded. Example: 
the military standing group (the U.S., 
France and Britain), which supposedly 
coordinates strategy, is located in Wash- 
ington, while most command posts are 
in Europe; West Germany is not a 
member of the standing group, though 
it contributes nearly 50% of the ground 
forces under NATO command. But no 
matter how well NATO might be or- 
ganized on paper, what really matters is 
France's resistance to integrated West- 
ern military force and to overriding 
U.S. leadership. 

This nettlesome issue was grasped 
by dynamic, unpredictable Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Belgium’s Foreign Minister and 
onetime (1957-61) NATO Secretary- 
General. In the sharpest attack yet on 
Charles de Gaulle's policy of “inde- 
pendence" within the alliance. Spaak 
cried that those who undermined NATO 
should be "ashamed" of themselves. 
Without actually naming France—his 

speech was toned down at Rusk's urg- 
ing—Spaak challenged the Gaullists to 
"spell out just what you think is wrong 
with NATO, and how it should be put 
right. Otherwise, quit rocking the boat.” 
In a brilliant defense of Gaullist boat 
rocking, France's Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville also put his 
finger on one of the endemic “ailments 
of all alliances. When no clear, common 
danger threatens, he argued suavely, 
their members naturally concentrate on 
their own problems, usually with-—little 
help. from their allies. During its bit- 
ter wars for Indo-China and Algeria, 
France got only "melancholy sympa- 
thy” from NATO—as did Britain at 
Suez, Belgium in the Congo, The Neth- 
erlands in New Guinea, Portugal in An- | 
gola, the U.S. in Cuba and Viet Names 
But. in the Gaullist- view, "if Russia 
threatens, NATO exists." Cou 
ing summation of the Наёйё 
ence: “The main c 
prus. The rest 
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If you have a product that is news...which 
people should be interested in, why not 
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DEFECTOR LENCHEVSKY LOLLING IN LONDON'S HYDE PARK 
"People here are good." 


and history at Moscow University when, — 81, live my wife and two dave) 


abruptly, he was accused by Soviet au- whom I educated to uncon 
thorities of subversive activities and ex- port and approval of everytli 
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with as little as 
$5,000 


If you have saved or acquired.$5,000 to 
$50,000; you naturally want to make your 
capital grow. But you may actually be 
losing ground айе to'inflation and taxes. 

To help solve this problem, clients in 28 
countries have placed their accounts under 
The Danforth Associates Investment Man- 
agement Plan, a unique program'originally 
developed by a Boston family to manage | 
its Own common stock investments. 

As in any investment program, losses do 
and will oceur--However, the plan thus far 
has proved especially efficient in providing 
continuing capital growth supervision for 
individual accounts»starting’ with from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

For a complimentary copy 6t*a«42-page. 
report describing this tested в 
08. complete 7-year “performance record,” 
ER simply write Dept. C-75. 
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who since 1917 have left their families other letters to Nikita. Khris ү, 
and their country to live in exile. every case after waiting m # 
A Letter Undelivered. Lenchevskys months for the originals to va ў 
physician father was killed fighting on Though letters and package 
the Red side during the Russian Revo- rectly to his family were Шш 
lution, and Oleg was raised by his den- received two letters from hi 
tist mother. He emerged after World signed by his daughter Masi 
War II as a Communist Party member viously dictated by Soviet 55 
and one of Russia’s leading experts on charged him with “a seno 
water purification. Leaving his seam- and urged him to returni 
stress wife and two.teen-aged-daughters too late." 2 ies 
in Moscow, he went.to. England in Now working in The NOE 
1961«on-a-UNESCO fellowship. It took ап engineer, Lenchevsky he Catt 
only a month for Lenchevsky to con- Reddaway during a visit We 
clude that “though capitalism has more Learning that Reddaway m 1 
sores than dogs have fleas,” people here go to Moscow, he asked D an 
are good. Though tortured by the news and greetings to the ff fd 
"Knowledge that his defection would-—wbich.he had been cut A E 
leave his;wife*and daughters to face re- years. Reddaway paid ribe" 
prisals, he mevertheless--deeided that “having done what he des? st 
he could not go back, applied to Brit- return to Britain last WEC th ME 
ish authorities for asylum. At the same ly thing. For millions Ш "gpl 
time he sent a proud and patriotic let- West the episode was а jem] 
ter to Nikita Khrushchev in care of though Russian Commies”, 
the Soviet embassy in London, care- come less brutal, as wi 
fully explaining his decision and beg- fact that Valentina Lene 
ging that his family be allowed to join daughters are still aliV* 
him in the West; Russia remains a close 
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9 YEARS AND 28 
NATIONS LATER... 


The flags above depict some of the countries 
in which Sunwave products are sold. A total 
of 28 nations in North, Central and South 
America, Europe and throughout the Far 
East. This in itself is remarkable. In nine 
short years Sunwave has commanded world- 
wide attention. It shows you what can be 
accomplished when you try hard to make 
the best. 

Sunwave tries hard in six huge factories, 
101 domestic offices and branches overseas 
in Paris and New-York. You can test the 


quality of their efforts in a wide range of 


appliances for the home and in electric and 


electronic components for industry. 
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From virtually-eyery rice-growing 
country in the world, enthusiastie 
reports confirm the fact that 
STAM F-34 is one of the greatest 
advances in modern rice culture. 
STAM F-34 rigidly controls 
more than twenty-five different 
grasses, weeds and sedges that 
compete with rice for. sunlight, 
Space, water and nutrients. When 
+) weedsare eliminated by Sram F-34 
HW these direct benefits are noted: 
IW harvests are increased by thirty to 
E! one hundred percent over those 
from hand-weeded fields. The rice 
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| Aremarkable new Way to increase ric 
| and release field labor for e 


is of higher quality. It is free from 
weed seeds which are diffieult to 
remove. Fertilizer used to Inerease 
the rice crop is not used by weeds 
Instead. Er- 

STAM F-34 is mixed with water 
and sprayed by knapsack, ground 
or aerial equipment to either di- 
rectly planted or water planted 
rice. Controlling weeds chemically 
with STAM F-34 is simple and 
does not require much labor. La- 
bor normally required for hand 
Weeding can now be released for 
work in essential industry through 
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ў һот? a. 
p М, auditorium of Tokyo's Ni- 
| j) The vast al ts 10,000, but it 
ibn University seats J pete 
| i ice that many peop 
[еа with twice pene р соз 
‘eal and regional lea zm 
i i zed the hall to hear an at 
jakkai packed i igi society will 
*yuncement: their do Pr M, Бу 
mn o ds in the next elec- 
wt o a а 
/ M o the 467-member lower house 
F the Diet. Р 
Н an's political parties were as rat- 
| E: "c Emperor had suddenly 
( claimed his forsaken divinity. Soka 
‘akkai, a society of Buddhist pres 
‘ready holds 15 seats in the Яй 
jlember upper house, plus eme. ln 
litats on local councils. Soka | akkai 
һе Value-Creation Society) is more 
АМ пар just another party; it is a militantly 
irganized, crusading sect vaguely com- 
ing Buddhism with left-wing reform 
т perhaps revolutionary politics, and 
05 confessed ambition is to convert 
арап and then the world. ; 
| Fuji's Foot. The movement mixes 
ge evangelism of Moral Rearmament 
vith the get-out-the-vote discipline of 
пе Communist Party and lots of show 
"iz. Founded іп 1930, it was suppressed 
; juring World War II and began sweep- 
ag the nation in 1947 under a talented 
Aurganizer and ex-schoolteacher named 
1osei Toda. Soka Gakkai now claims 13 
nillion members and 100,000 converts 
| month. While some critics question 
[дезе figures, there is no doubt that the 
lovement is gaining impressively. Last 
jionth, at ceremonies featuring martial 
ands, а waltz-playing orchestra, an 
|l-girl chorus and sutra-chanting 
| riests, Soka Gakkai formally dedicated 
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$4,500,000 recreation-and-worship 

| enter at the foot of Mount Fuji. 
+ Soka Gakkai is tightly organized into 
quads (each composed of 20 to 30 
amilies), companies (made up of six 
quads), districts (formed by ten com- 
"anies) and regional chapters. In thou- 


SOKA САККА 


D 
Bu Japan on any night of the week, 
members discuss their spiritual prog- 
ress and prepare for their highest duty, 
which is shakubukw (literally, break 
and subdue), or gaining converts. Until 
some years ago shakubuku was accom- 
plished by relays of devotees chanting 
sutras round the clock in a prospective 
recruit's home and literally wearing him 
down. In other cases, members burned 
a family's Shinto altar, or prevented a 
doctor from treating a sick devotee on 
grounds that faith alone would cure 
him. Because of public protest, Soka 
Gakkai eased off on such tactics, but 
even today it stresses obedience, and 
members must vote for the sect’s po- 
litical candidates as a religious duty. 
Highest Values. Just what its faith 
and its political program consist of is 
not easy to discern. The society propa- 
gates a simplified, modernized version 
of doctrines taught by the 13th century 
Buddhist reformer, Nichiren, who 
maintained that happiness consisted of 
pursuing the highest values in life— 
*goodness, beauty and benefit." Grand- 
ly promising its followers material as 
well as spiritual benefits, Soka Gakkai, 
operating through a political affiliate 
called Koseiren, is competing with Ja- 
pan's Communists and Socialists for 
the support of the discontented urban 
poor, who have missed out on the coun- 
try’s industrial boom. A Tokyo news- 
man explains, “Soka Gakkai is more 
appealing because religion sounds bet- 
ter than Communism.” Soka Gakkai 
collects no dues, instead selects 400,- 
000 families a year to provide 1,000 
yen ($2.78) apiece; being allowed to 
contribute is considered a great honor. 
The sect derives even more income 
from a vast publishing empire that puts 
out a newspaper, two monthly maga- 
zines, a picture magazine and a chil- 
dren's magazine, boasting a combined 
circulation of 5,000,000. 
Domestically, the society visualizes a 
powerful welfare state, attacks corrup- 
tion, political bosses, waste of taxpay- 
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ness. In the Diet, Soka Gakkai has 
supported aid to small businessmen, 
and most welfare measures. In contrast 
to the easygoing approach of many of 
their fellow representatives, Soka Gak- 
kai Deputies painstakingly investigate 
every bill, carefully compile factual 
data on which to base their support or 
opposition. 

In foreign policy, the society calls 
for diplomatic relations with both Na- 
tionalist China, which Japan already 
recognizes, and Red China, friendly 
relations with South Korea, and the 
return of U.S.-occupied Okinawa to 
Japanese control. Explains a Soka Gak- 
kai spokesman: “We do not think it is 
good to be friendly to the U.S. and the 
Western nations to the exclusion of 
others.” 

Fixing Fences. Many Japanese are 
Sure that there is far more to the move- 
ment than this sort of crusading reform 
spirit. They worry about Soka Gak- 
kai’s militant organization, its occasion- 
al signs of fanaticism. Many hope that 
the movement may prove a passing phe- 
nomenon, but Japan's political pros are 
not so sure. One fact that particularly 
impresses them: the society's converts 
are mainly young adults under 30. Soka 
Gakkai's president, Daisaku Ikeda (no 
kin to Japan's Premier), is himself only 
36. Before the war, Ikeda says, the 
Japanese did have an ideal of sorts—to 
conquer Asia by force. But since then, 
his argument goes, nothing has been 
advanced to take its place. Says he: 
“We give the young a principle, a prac- 
tical and sincere ideal." 

Just what that ideal is, and where it 
might lead, is another question. Last 
week Premier Hayato Ikeda’s Liberal- 
Democratic Party, as well as the So- 
cialists, began discussing ways to repair 
their political fences among the masses 
and counteract Soka Gakkai. 
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“Something Is Moving" 

“This is Radio Free Cuba, the anti- 
Communist voice of Cuba broadcasting 
on the 40-meter band. Worker, militia- 
man, rebel soldier, radio ham—help 
topple the despot! Close ranks so that 
the fatherland, today bloodied by Rus- 
sian imperialism, becomes the tomb of 
Communism in America. This is Radio 
Free Cuba transmitting from а point 
in Cuban territory.” " 

In Cuban exile communities from 
Miami to Caracas, the word was out: 
“Algo se mueve"—Something 1s mov- 
ing. First came the faint, crackling 
anti-Castro broadcast last week from 
inside Cuba. Then 24 hours later came 
word of the biggest raid in months on 
Castro’s fortress. The raiders identified 
themselves as members of the Move- 

ment for Revolutionary Recuperation, 

led by Manuel Artime, who headed the 
abortive Bay of Pigs landing. 
At 10:30 p.m. said an M.R.R. 

spokesman in Miami, Artime and a 
“strong force of commandos” had gone 
ashore at Puerto Pilón, 145 miles from 
Guantánamo on Cuba's southern coast. 
Linking up with a second force of 
guerrillas from the nearby Sierra Maes- 
tra mountains, the exiles had captured 
the town and held it for three hours 
against Castro's militia, during that time 
declaring it a "free territory of Cuba." 
They then blew up the Cabo Cruz 
sugar mill and disappeared. Puerto 
Pilón, the exiles noted with satisfaction, 
was only a few miles from the spot 
where Castro himself originally landed 
in 1956, and the Sierra Maestra was his 
sanctuary in the early stages of the 
revolution. E 

Within hours, Radio Havana was on 
the air railing about the attack. Castro 


EXILE RAY = 
Trips to some isolated farms. 
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denied that the exiles had sent in à 
landing party. The mill, he fumed, was 
bombarded from the sea "by a pirate 
vessel of the Rex type, which the CIA 
from bases located in Florida. 
Puerto Rico and Central America. 
Nevertheless, he admitted damage to 
shore installations and cried that “70,- 
000 sacks of sugar" had been destroyed. 
Naturally, he blamed "a new criminal, 
vandalistic act by the United States 
Government." Two days later, Castro's 
internal radio reported two more Jand- 
ings—one by Artime on the southern 
coast, and the other by Underground 
Leader Manolo-Ray somewhere in the 
north. But exile groups in Miami would 
neither confirm nor deny the new raids. 
Recruits & Munitions. In Washington, 
the State Department blandly denied 
all. “These attacks," said a spokesman, 
“are neither supported nor condoned 
by the Government.” Perhaps not, but 
Miami was alive last week with exile 
activity. Once again, Cubans were turn- 
ing up at the old clapboard house on 
23rd Street that served as a recruit- 
ing center for the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion, getting physical exams, then mys- 
teriously dropping out of sight. Small 
groups of Cubans were training at iso- 
lated farms outside Miami. At Key 
Largo, a 28-ft. launch loaded with exile 
munitions caught fire, was popping while 
firemen were trying to douse the blaze. 
No one believes that a second frontal 
invasion is in the offing. The exiles 
agree that it would amount to suicide. 
What does seem to be in the works is 
an attempt at infiltration, sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare. Right now, three 
main groups are operating: 
> The M.R.R., headed by Artime, re- 
portedly has the strong backing of Nic- 
aragua’s Tachito Somoza and other 
anti-Castroites in Central America. Ar- 
time, say exile sources, operates from 
camps stretching from Costa Rica 
north to Honduras. A U.S. hunter in 
the northeastern jungles of Costa Rica 
recently stumbled onto a camp with 
three large buildings and a landing strip 
that was 1n constant use by light air- 
enin que said his guide. Artime 
cae ae the kind of support in- 
à to operate a major under- 
.ground, is gearing his efforts to sabo- 
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the Brazilian government, 
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sultant to the Puerto Rican „More ` 
Board, and dropped out of atl Goin 
tough, shrewd—and a man SI Poo 
“We are not worried," he a fip owds 
is the man who must worry.» S nic e 
> A coalition of Alpha 66 mpi 
olutionary Movement of ih Meerin 
the Second National Front „vho go 
bray and one Or two sma, Robles, 


led by Eloy Gutiérrez Meno “tind co 
9 Ghiari, 


time guerrilla leader w 
against Batista. Menoyo plans lucceed 
trate a small force into Q, Robles 


ably into the central Escambia Vinc 
tains—and start up а guerrilla onn 
о beu 


Two weeks ago, Menoyo ji 
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And then there is the 0.5. ®20derat 
embargo. The British and Fietchools. 
for buses, trucks and Jocomolendenc 
withstanding, Castro remains 08 clit 
cut off from free-world trade р resp 
other turn of the screw, ае h 
last week tightened control y i 
exports of food and drugs теге 
Both had been exempted {10 ‘tied t 
eral U.S. trade embargo: "ment hi 
ers will need Government 9P sorters 
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can , More Votes than Crowds 


Panama’s presidential 


of sighs ing into 

id ii УЖ the candidate who drew p. 
san o wds was Arnulfo Arias, 62, йы m 2 

ty AS піс ex-President and n eMule 
ampion of the masses. BU 

Y thpocring stopped last week, the man 
us h ot the votes was Marco Aurelio 

S Robles 58, the government candidate 


allen cousin of President Roberto F. 


NOVO, estia ri who constitutionally cannot 
m lucceed himself. In a stunning upset, 
Plans ig bles swept most of the backland 


Uba гоуіпсеѕ and sliced into some urvan 
бу v ongholds where Arias was supposec 
Trilla у be unbeatable. The final count: Ro- 
O left yes 134,627, Arias 123,186. er 
Ња. Cattle & the Canal. The son of a 
he USudge, Robles displays none of the big 
5, попеу usually associated with political 
ent, Wuccess in Panama. Though his kinsman 
“hiari is one of the country's richest 
nen, Robles himself lives with his 
‘choobteacher wife and three children 
n a mortgaged, three-bedroom house 
n Panama City. He held a string of 
overnment jobs before Chiari appoint- 
d him Minister of Government and 
Justice in 1960. Panamanians quickly 
ound him to be an honest, extremely 
letermined administrator. When he 
loticed that stray cattle were causing a 
“iumber of serious auto accidents and 
hat nobody was doing anything about 
t, Robles ordered National Guard pa- 
rols to shoot all cattle found on high- 
'vays. Influential cattlemen raised a 
torm but finally fenced in their herds. 
On the stump during the campaign, 
Xobles was no match for Arias and his 
lery oratory. But he strongly supported 
mp hc Chiari government's demands for 
; evision of the canal treaty with the 
rd hoi] S and pledged to "rescue for our 
,ountry the commerce of the Canal 
ime опе, which should have been right- 
 persully ours since 1903.” In the slums 
Iso bend backlands, he promised to provide 
U.S. dinemployment compensation and some 
U.S. enoderate reforms in housing and 
d Fre#hools. Repeatedly, he professed inde- 
comolltendence of the country's powerful rul- 
nains 198 elite: "Im not an oligarch, and 
ШШ ыс ponsible to them." That remains 
gj en— Pan: А E Я 
P what dits namanian politics being 
rugs Bice the People. Thwarted and em- 
Nu Arnulfo Arias immediately 
Nom nee claimed that the govern- 
it ар Sorters Men the victory. His sup- 
E ines ph shat in several rural 
Bii as ballots failed to arrive 
т 00 Shirigui Roe ТОКМО for him. In 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ROBLES 
What comes after victory? 


were calling for a nationwide general 
strike and threatening to take to the 
streets. Arias himself was playing it 
cool. "I am convinced that I won the 
election," said he. “But I intend to do 
nothing about it. I will let the people 
do it." At week's end a national elec- 
toral board met at the Legislative Pal- 
ace to begin reviewing the returns, 
while National Guard troops in battle 
dress stood guard. 


THE ALIANZA 
Zippity-Do-Dah! 

To the White House last week went 
diplomats from 21 hemisphere nations 
for a little chat with President Johnson 
about the Alliance for Progress. They 
departed wondering why anyone had 
ever doubted L.B.J.’s consuming inter- 
est in the Alianza. 

In three hours of zippity-do-dah, he 
promised—without quite saying how— 
“twice as much action, twice as much 
accomplishment” in the next year, re- 
ported that loans ($430 million since 
December) were already flowing at al- 
most twice the year-ago rate, person- 
ally signed twelve new loans worth $46 
million. After the formalities, Johnson 
conducted his guests into the Cabinet 
Room for tea and another demonstra- 
tion of maximum effort. When an am- 
bassador wondered why Congress was 
holding up a U.S. appropriation to the 
World Bank’s International Develop- 
ment Association, Johnson grabbed a 
phone to call White House Legislative 
Aide Larry O’Brien: “What’s going on 
with the IDA: bill? How many votes 
have we got?” Said Johnson, turning to 
the diplomats: "There's been a lot of 
talk about ideals in the Alianza. We are 
Boing to put those ideals into action." 

Next day the House passed the $312 
million IDA bill, and L.B,J. gave the 
Latinos something else to cheer about. 
Into Teodoro Moscoso's old job as U.S. 
representative to the Inter-American 
Committee (CIAP), which guides the 


Alianza, Went Walt Whitman Rostow, 
47, chairman of the State Department 
Policy Planning Council and a man 
with both the prestige and power to 
cut through the Alianza's bureaucratic 
underbrush. The total performance left 
Peru’s Ambassador Celso Pastor be- 
dazzled. “This matks the beginning of 
a new era," he said. Or as one Ad- 
ministration adviser put it: “Latin 
Americans are learning that corn pone 
can be as nourishing as crepes suzette." 


VENEZUELA 


Progressing on Its Own 

One country was conspicuous by its 
absence from the list of nations receiv- 
ing increased Alianza aid: Venezuela. 
With its close cooperation between gov- 
ernment and industry (see Wor Lp BUSI- 
Ness), the oil-rich nation is in the 
happy position of not needing massive 
infusions of U.S. dollars; in the judg- 
ment of economists, it is already past 
the takeoff point and able to generate 
its Own momentum for progress. The 
proof? While President Johnson was 
speaking in Washington last week, Ven- 
ezuela’s President Raül Leoni went be- 
fore his Congress in Caracas to an- 
nounce a four-year, $850 million public 
spending project. 

The program, supplementing Vene- 
zuela’s annual $1.3 billion budget, is 
Leoni’s way of “consolidating and wid- 
ening” the economic boom that began 
in 1962 under Romulo Betancourt. 
Leoni will use the money to develop 
the country’s interior, stimulate more 
private enterprise and relieve unem- 
ployment (still running 13.796) by cre- 
ating 20,000 new jobs. Some 9096 of 
the funds will go toward increasing Vens 
ezuela’s productive capacity and devel- 
oping its "basic social capital," mean- 
ing everything from electric power to 
new schools. The other 10% will go 
for public health and for shoring up 
debt-plagued regional and district gov- 
ernments, as well as other federal de- 
pendencies. Among the projects: 
> $191 million for irrigation and flood- 
‘control development to bring 3,000,000 
more acres of cropland into production 
by 1980, making the country self-suffi- 
cient in farm production. Last year 
Venezuela spent almost $60 million on 
food imports. - 
> $248 million for airport, dock and 
road construction to connect backwater 
towns with larger population centers. 
> $48 million for an explosives plant 
and the expansion of the government's 
$155 million petrochemical industry. 
> SII million for a high-tension dis- 
tribution grid that will be able to Carry 
220,000. kw. of power from hydroelec- 
tric projects in northern Venezuela to 
central and western parts of the countr 


To pay for it all, Leoni is counti 
on $180 million from foreign « 
$88 million more from a go 
„bond issue going mostly 
ezuelan banks, and th 


. budget surpluses 
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PEOPLE 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was prepar- 


He is an old man, and could be ex- 
cused for not making the effort. But 
for Joseph Kennedy, 75, effort has al- 
ways been worthwhile. Last week the 
former Ambassador to Britain had 
recovered sufficiently from his 1961 
stroke to walk slowly under his own 
power into Manhattan’s Caravelle res- 
taurant for dinner. A wooden cane 
helped, and so did his niece and con- 
stant companion, Ann Gargan, but the 
fact remained that he can walk across 
а room. He can also rise from a chair 
using just the cane. and his speech is 
showing improvement. Now in Hyan- 
nis Port, he has spent the last three 
weeks at Philadelphia's Institutes for 
the Achievement of Human Potential 
doing a carefully mapped-out regimen 
of exercises. In the end, though, it was 
a question of not giving up hope. 


Among the 800 items, there are first 
editions of Homer, Aristotle, Petrarch, 
The Faerie Queene, Don Quixote, Di- 
vine Comedy, Alice in Wonderland, and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, just to mention a 
few. It took Chicago Lawyer Louis Sil- 
ver a lifetime to compile his rare-book 
collection, and by the time he died last 
October at 61, he had spent $1,500,000. 
Now it belongs to Chicago’s private 
Newberry Library, which shelled out 
$2,750,000 to get it from his estate. 
That upsets the rare-book-hungry Uni- 
versity of Texas, which had agreed to 
buy the collection for the same price 
five months ago. But Texas’ lawyers 
had been haggling over details, and in- 
terest on that kind of money mounts 
up. Thats when the Newberry came 
along. Crowed Library Vice President 
Hermon Dunlap Smith, who engineered 
the coup: "Its the greatest collection 
ever acquired by an institution.” 

He was on his way to be introduced 
to the Church of England and to get 
a name. The Most Rev. Arthur Ramsey, 
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MOM & JAMES ROBERT BRUCE 
Yip. 


ing to do the honors; seven godparents, 
starting with his Queen, were waiting; 
water from the River Jordan was sent 
for the occasion; and the christening 
robe made for Queen Victoria's chil- 
dren was dug out of the attic for him 
to wear. But none of that made the 
slightest impression on the son of Prin- 
cess Alexandra and Angus Ogilvy. Just 
like any other healthy ten-week-old, he 
let out a sharp little yip as he was bap- 
tized James Robert Bruce Ogilvy. 


Carefully the honeymoon couple 
peeked out. Nope, nobody around. Out 
came chairs, mats and other sunbathing 
essentials. A photographer poised across 
the street from the hotel near Naples 
briefly eyed Spain’s Prince Hugo Car- 
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PRINCESS IRENE 
Click. 


los. But when Dutch Princess Irene. 24 
came out, he clicked away, for her fe 
kini was as brief as her form was royal. 

Napoleon was her great-great- - 
father’s godfather, ant she үе 
able to shake the bit ever since. Born in 
Corsica (just like him), she moved to 
Paris. (just like him) and studied law 
(mostly written under him). Then in 
1956 Micheline Muselli Pozzo di Borgo 
now 35, met Alan Jay Lerner, now 45. 
and „Was soon wooed and wed. That 
didn't change things. As his fourth wife 
she sailed into their English-style East 
iu Street Manhattan manse and trans- 
famed the 16 rooms (plus eight water 
905) into a plush Napoleonic empire 
Now she has struck a Wellington of her 
own. Lerner, she says, spends little pre- 
cious time at home, and when the mil- 
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MRS. LERNER f 
Slam. 


lionaire lyricist cut off all bral * 
accounts around town, Һр 
said no fair. As a countea ° ! 
locked him out on the street viz 
lives, then sued for separate ri d 
nance. But she still loves him! tẹ! 
course, said a source, no divorce. ssp 

Ill lay: Violinist David Он ^ ^ 
in a Leningrad hospital after ahi 
tack; Authoress Dorothy Parte 
in her Manhattan home, reus 
from a fractured shoulder; 0% 
Walter Winchell, 67, treated & 1 
leased in Los Angeles after suci 
whiplash neck injury when his 
hit from behind. 


. . 


Midst laurels stood: Stunny 4 
bra Streisand, 22, named to We 
mies, the recording industry's її 
— best pop album, best female’ 

U.S. Socialist Leader Norma 
79, decorated with the Star of А 
First Class, Italy's highest citi 
his support of the fight to T 
from Fascism; Paul Hoffman ^ To | 
aging director of the U.N. SP You 
presented with the America? ll 
Association's 1964 World Pe d У 
Film Cowboy and Multi-m? i. 
vestor Gene Autry, 56. Nove, blott 
Buck, 71, Litton Industrie ү 
Charles ("Tex") Thornton: j So 
Architect Minoru Yamas UM chan 
given a Horatio Alger Ама iv alwa 
worthy rise from “humble “yi run 
Federal Judge Thurgood ш 
who successfully argued 4 
gated schools before the 
ourt ten years аро, ? af 
N.A.A.C.P.s ОВ Bell AN So v 


ologist Wallace Fenn, 7% y 
strated loss of muscular t€. / 
creasing speed of contract” ul 
Albert Sabin, 57, who deve 5б 
polio vaccine, both гесіріё yi 
000 Antonio Feltrinelli d №, 
sented by the Lincei Nat!0 pce ү 
Italy's leading arts and 501 i 
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ou see, those little bags are actu- 


peat’ ally full of silica, a special sort of 


Jof s : 

їйї sand that acts as a kind of super 
Novel! blotti 

Nove tüng paper. 

ries M 9Isture can damage a jet. 
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Why KLM puts “sand” in its engines 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Before KLM took delivery of its 
first DC-8, it sent a team of main- 
tenance engineers over to the 
States for 31/2 years jet training. 
These men were taught to baby 
their jets. 

Thats why they're so particular 
about little details. 

Some people don’t care that much 
about such details. КІМ does. 
Thats why so many experienced 
travellers believe that the depend- 
able Dutch have made KLM the 


most reliable of all airlines. 
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RELIGION 


THEOLOGY 


An Existential Way 
Of Reading the Bible 


| When God spoke to man centuries 


[ ago, it was far easier to believe that the 
t sun stood still or water turned into wine. 
Ё But what is science-minded man to 
| make of the Bible? How can he extract 
| its real meaning for today from a hard- 
\ to-swallow supernatural framework? 


These are not easy questions, and late- 

| ly they have been getting a rather hard 
u answer from Dr. Rudolf Bultmann's 
Marburg Disciples (TIME, June 21), 

who dominate German theology the 

way the Russians rule chess. They call 

their answer “the new hermeneutic. — 
Solving the problem of hermeneutic 
—meaning the theory of interpretation 


THEOLOGIANS EBELING & FUCHS 
Invented: a new hermeneutic. 


—is a game that Americans can play 
үр too. In the jet age, sages from Basle 
| and Marburg can breeze in to enlighten 
their U.S. colleagues at a brisk three- 
day seminar, and theology has become 
increasingly international. One proof is 
a new book called The New Hermeneu- 
tic (Harper & Row; $5), the second in a 
series devoted to a dialogue between 
Continental and American. theologians 
on major religious issues. Edited by 
James M. Robinson and John B. Cobb 
Jr. of the Southern California School 
of Theology, the book contains essays 
on hermeneutic by Ernst Fuchs of Mar: 
burg and Gerhard Ebeling of Zurich. 
| Their contributions are analyzed by 
j ) three topflight U.S. thinkers: Amos 
4 Wilder of Harvard Divinity School, Rob- 
| ert Punk of Drew, and John Dillen- 
| berger of San Francisco Theological 
| Seminary. 
_ The Central Problem; Robinson dis- 
PE tinguishes the new hermeneutic (with- 
fe ош the s) of the Marburgers and the 
| traditional science of hermeneutics. 
This now somewhat neglected branch 
of theology outlined the basic principles 
of interpreting a text, in contrast to 
| exegesis, which was practical applica- 
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tion of these principles. F 
scope, the new hermeneutic 


the key Re 
Christian message for man today, "the 


"language, limited what they. could s 


Far wider in 
deals with 
issue of how to retranslate the 


ext in the situation of 
modern religion," as Robinson explains 
it. So conceived, hermeneutic, whic 
derives from Hermes, messenger of the 
gods, becomes the central problem of 
ov. à 
i dou Disciples’ interest in 
reinterpreting the scriptural Vue 
says Robinson, stems from two land- 
marks in 20th century theology. One 
was Karl Barth's famous Epistle to the 
Romans of 1921, which rejected the 
rationalist, antiquarian approach of 
Protestant liberalism to scriptural texts 
and dramatically hurled at the church 
a modern interpretation of Paul that 


JACK HORNER 


meaning of the t 


WILFRIED EHRLICH 


BULTMANN 


tried to capture the spirit instead of the 
letter of his message. A more imme- 
diate source is Bultmann’s demand that 
the Bible must be demythologized—that 
Is, stripped of its fictional heaven-above, 
hell-below framework, and its message 
restated in ideas that make sense now. _ 

The Inner Meaning. The new herme- 
neutic tries to establish the principles 
for this task of translation. Fuchs and 
Ebeling agree that one basic problem 
Is understanding how language itself not 
only expressed what the Biblical writers 
had to say, but also, by the nature of 
Thus, the peculiar qualities of 1st ae 
tury koinonia Greek, a rough-hewn lan- 
guage less graceful than the classical 
tongue of Sophocles, may have pre- 
vented St. Paul from expressing all he 
meant to say. Hermeneutic seeks to 
analyze the degree to which the Biblical 
writers inner meaning was helped or 
hindered by the cultural instruments 
available to him. | 

But how is this inner meaning to be 
recovered? The hermeneutical answer 
is: through one's own understanding of 
the problems of existence. Fuchs and 
Ebeling believe that the Biblical books 
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are existential documents; 
are efforts to answer the b hat i 
man asks of life. Armed © qi ouis : 
understanding of the апезүү ihadow 
existence, the theologian gy Srjions: | 
in Scripture for the equiva log2ope Г 
raised by the Biblical wit 
the answers given. Only the aT ru 
theologian turn his mind to us чү, РИ 
of retranslating that answer ; Г Bor f 
ing word meaningful for con elim: 
man. One key existentia] айй Paul: € 
Bible is found in Jesus Prod bius ХІ 
of the kingdom of Gog. Ip turned 
translation, this is an announg 'orates, 
a “time of love,” and Christia, Jniver: 
faith in the victory of love oy 5rogres: 

Cultural Limitations, In hic Ures tH 
of hermeneutic, Dillenber , mended 
that the abstract terminology an 04 tea 
by the Germans is too far d Two 
from the language of daily ҮШ P. 
feels that the Marburgers o E 
fail to see the relativity of [M | 
position as interpreters. Far fromyosef С, 
a philosophical absolute, existi Mindszı 
is itself a product of history gj. S. бо 
subject to the limitations oftmaim to, 
Theologians therefore must je3udape 
that their own expression of theashurch 
tial questions may be quite allom fre 
as was St. Paul's. Wilder, whdicted 
brother of Playwright Thornionixed 
cizes Fuchs’s emphasis on faithaind the 
dience, ignoring the New ТО help 
concern for the content of faiitfter_th 
chatty postscript, Fuchs апы ПС fina 
his colleagues are aware of the, Leo J 
aa heim ; nem 1 debonal 
limitations of existentialism; Me es-Br 
still believe it is the most useful sg; Hi 
point for their Biblical геймер the 

Robinson and Cobb are ple sc vol, 
their series’ first volume, J^ ng que 
Heidegger and Theology, ћ *5clugir 
been translated into German ‘Tillich. 
that a dialogue is in process. Aion Гу 
both books are forbidding in ind els 
terminology, the editors argue "iew mi 
problems considered аге 10 10% apj 
academic. Far from being 4 ng on 
issue, hermeneutic grapples willed that 
thing that faces every preach hurch 
to make God's word vivid UN g 
gregation—and represents ? E ощ 
tween the pastoral ministry M 
demie theology. Says Robin Serta; 
new hermeneutic is designed 0 п 
pastor do what he's paid 10 A 
people about Christianity 11 
their own lives." 


ROMAN CATHOL 
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е oy 5rogressive theologians from giving le 
“Tures there; conservative Marella com- 
Eus tnended the university for its loyalty to 
erger ake teachings of the Holy See. ~ 
By "p Two ranking progressive cardinals 
ar суу in from northern Europe and made 
lly if. tome headlines. Franziskus Cardinal Kó- 
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ite д5 Мот from persecution. König also pre- 
er, Wdicted a Vatican Council ruling on 
hornon nixed — Protestant-Catholic marriages 
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w ТО help the Pope govern the church 
of [Мег the council completes its fourth 
апке final session next year. 


of thea Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens, 59, the 
sm; lebonair and witty Archbishop of Ma- 
ust ,ines- Brussels and primate of Belgium, 
interp? d his hardest (and finest) moment 
c ples the University of Chicago Divinity 
Е Theo! where he spent two days field- 
, 008 questions from his Protestant hosts, 
, ® jncluding prestigious Theologian Paul 
man, willich. “The most difficult examina- 
ess: f ion I've ever faced," he said. There 
g in ind elsewhere, Suenens predicted that 
argue ew medical research might call for 
г nol dew applications of the church's teach- 
ng $ “ng on birth control. He also suggest- 
es willed that after the Vatican Council the 
reacthurch might take the first steps to- 
id fo "Ward cooperation with Protestant and 
s à Orthodox bodies in areas that did not 
stry abe quire doctrinal agreement. “We 
bins 1481,” said Suenens, “make more of 
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tion, notably in the social and humani- 
tarian field—the problems of hunger in 
the world, sickness and disasters, birth 
and housing, illiteracy and the redistri- 
bution of wealth. 


JUDAISM 


The Jews of Britain 

Thanks to Hitler, England can now 
boast of having the largest Jewish com- 
munity in Europe. Currently 450,000 
strong, it is a proud, placid and curious- 
ly mixed branch of Judaism. Some of its 
members are descendants of Sephardic 
Jews who fled the Spanish and Portu- 
euese Inquisitions for the safety of 
Cromwell's England in the 17th centu- 
ry. Others belong to the wealthy, liter- 
ate Anglo-Jewish families, such as the 
banking Rothschilds, who began to leave 
the ghettos of Europe 100 years later 
and came to exert great economic and 
political power in Britain. Liberal in 
outlook, sometimes casual in religious 
observance, traditional Anglo-Jewry is 
oddly yoked with more recent immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe—rigidly 
Orthodox Jews, fearful that their tra- 
ditional beliefs will be corrupted by the 
alien world of the goyim. E 

Abrogating Laws. Last week British 
Judaism was split by its worst schism 
ever—over whether it should adapt to 
modern life or reject it for the sake 
of Israels carefully nourished beliefs. 
Cause of the schism is the modern- 
minded theological outlook of Dr. Louis 
Jacobs, 43, a Biblical scholar who be- 
tween 1954 and 1960 was rabbi of the 
New West End Synagogue in Bayswa- 
ter, a traditional center of worship for 
many Anglo-Jewish families. Although 
he is Orthodox in practice, Jacobs has 
long shocked his bearded rabbinical col- 
leagues in the  Orthodox-controlled 
United Synagogue, Britain's largest Jew- 
ish organization, by arguing that the 
Torah contains human as well as divine 
elements. Jacobs believes that the sacred 
first five books of the Bible Should be 
interpreted in the light of historical and, 
archaeological evidence. For example, 
he believes that some dietary laws stem 
from ancient Hebrew hygienic practice 
rather than divine command, and there- 
fore might be abrogated. 

Jacobs’ modernism might be Chillul 
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RABBI JACOBS 
Suspected: Chillul Hashem. 


Hashem (desecration of God's name) to 
the United Synagogue, but his views 
were just right for New West End, 
which last January asked him to return 
as its rabbi. Dr. Israel Brodie, the ail- 
ing Orthodox chief rabbi of the British 
Commonwealth, refused to approve the 
appointment. Eventually the United 
Synagogue Council, composed exclu- 
sively of laymen, voted to expel the 
New West End board of lay managers. 
Standing by the Truth. To Dr. Brodie, 
the issue was clear-cut: British Judaism 
must stand by the divine inspiration and 
literal truth of the Torah. “An attitude 
to the Torah which denies the divine 
source and unity,” he said, “is directly 
opposed to Orthodox Jewish teaching.” 
A number of Jews felt that Brodie was 
defending not Orthodoxy but fundamen- 
talism; when pearly half of the New 
West End congregation set up an inde- 
pendent synagogue with Jacobs as rab- 
bi, they received membership applica- 
tions and offers-of help from many Jews 
outside of London. Last week, in the 
influential Jewish Chronicle, Jacobs an- 
swered the chief rabbi and defended the 
rebels’ liberal approach to the Torah. 
“If by ‘Orthodox’ Dr. Brodie means 
fundamentalist, then indeed I am not 
Orthodox,” he wrote. “But since when 
has Orthodoxy in Anglo-Jewry been 
equated with fundamentalism?” 
M. BRUCE HARLAN 
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EGYPT 
Gods, Men & the River 


The scene could have been played 
in Dante's nethermost pit. The sun— 
or perhaps it was the moon—whirled 
like a ball of molten lead above a bil- 
lowing grey dust cloud that made any 
hour seem torrid twilight. An ear- 
numbing cacophony of whines, snarls, 
splashes, roars and curses engulfed the 
35,000 laborers who went about their 
tasks. 

Huge chunks of granite, some weigh- 
ing as much as 15 tons, toppled in a 
steady, clattering stream into the greasy 
green water below the crude escarp- 
ment. Three red-painted vibrators, as 
tall as ten-story buildings, sent their 
yards-long steel fingers combing through 
sand that gushed from giant tubes. 
Then, suddenly, there was silence. High 
on a granite crag overlooking the scene, 
two men pressed two tiny buttons. A 
muffled explosion sent rock whirling 
into the sky, and as the smoke cleared 
the River Nile chariged its course for 
the first time under the hand of man. 

Thus last week Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and Nikita Khrushchev, accompanied 
at the console by the Presidents of 
Iraq and Yemen, formally completed 
the first stage of the Aswan Dam proj- 
ect. After 1,550 days of work, the la- 
borers had finished piling up enough 
rock for the cofferdam to stem the 
rver; the explosion set off by Nasser 
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and his visitors opened up a diversion 
channel through which the Nile will 
now flow until the High Dam itself is 
completed. As the white-crested Nile 
rushed into the new channel, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko mut- 
tered in an unwontedly poetic mood: 
“It’s like white horses." Even Khru- 
shchev took time out from his attacks 
on the Western imperialists and said in 
awe: "This river is alive." As fire- 
works exploded all around, the Arab 
crowds shouted: “Allah akhbar [God 
is great]." 

It was the greatest construction proj- 
ect in the history of Egypt—a nation 
whose ancient pyramid builders had giv- 
en the art of grand construction to the 
world. But the Great Pyramid of 
Khufut at Giza was dedicated to the 
sterile memory of a dead man. As 
Khrushchev said as he rubbernecked 
through Cairo last week: “Artistic stand- 
ards are higher now.” So are pragmatic 
goals. 

Green Acres. First planned by the 
U.S., until John Foster Dulles withdrew 
American aid, the project is being built 
largely by Russian engineers and mon- 
ey. When the $1 billion dam is com- 
pleted in 1970, a 300-mile-long reser- 


* With them: lraq's President Abdul Salam 
Aref and Yemen's President Abdullah Sallal. 
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A MIGHTY NEW DAM TO TAME THE NILE 
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OUTSIDE EXIT of tunnels, night work lights illuminate 
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plant. To ready dam, overlapping shifts work round the clock. 
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| | THREATENED MONUMENTS, 175 miles above dam, 
14. are 3,000-year-old temples of Queen Nefertari (above) AESA 
and Ramses II (right), side by side at Abu Simbel. E: 
qt ABANDONED VILLAGE, soon to disappear bet 
i waters of Lake Nasser, is Thomas, a mud-brick settler 
139 miles above Aswan, and once home of 1,948 Nu: 
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NEW EGYPT will use the Nile's wi has bi 
irrigate cash crops—sugar cane, cot» in the 
fields north of the Aswan High Dam becom 
flooded-out Nubians like those eating:such i 
first meal in New Daboud (righ), \:fixatio 


OLD EGYPT was irrigated bucket by bucket by shadoof, a 
wooden sweep and pail still used (above) outside Cairo, or by 
Į a water buffalo laboriously turning a wheel called а sakieh, 
| shown (below) outside Luxor, ancient spa of the Pharaohs. 
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е wl has built concrete-block villages for 50,000 
> collin the newly irrigated areas. Aswan itself is 
h Dam becoming an industrial center, already has 
eati ;Such industry as the German-built nitrogen- 
ight), № fixation and nitrate-fertilizer plant (below). 
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! runs through blea | С 
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bia, the land of the Cush, + d 
ъа; le, of temples ап 
building Fung peoP' ^. lv bears its 
heat, where the Nile hurriedly н 
load of diluted loam over as 
ribs of crystalline rock, granite A du. 
orite—the Six Cataracts. Below the о 
ond Cataract, it skids through a { 
mile chute, the Batn el Hagar (Belly oF 
Stones), studded with gleaming black 
islets. Then below Aswan it enters the 
Egypt of antiquity. Here the neolithic 
men of North Africa gathered as the 
grassy Saharan plains dried up into des- 
"A ert following the Ice Age, and here they 
"^ acted out the first classic example, ac- 
cording to Historian Arnold Toynbee, 
of "response to challenge"—the chal- 
lenge of the flood. 
Levers & Virgins. Out of the ancient 
Egyptian attempts to tame the Nile 
» floods developed the tools of civiliza- 
tion: а 365-day calendar to predict the 
coming of the flood; a crude astronomy 
to further refine forecasts; systems of 
accounting, and, ultimately, written lan- 
guage to handle the stores of grain 
needed to tide the society over the lean 
months between the floods; building im- 
| plements like the wedge, the lever, the 
| screw, the pulley, the inclined plane. 
| - As the dynasties flourished and Egyp- 
tian culture inseminated Crete and 
Greece, great temples and pyramids rose 
along the Nile’s banks at Giza, Karnak, 
Luxor, Thebes—clear up through Nu- 
bia. Each year, the flood climbed the 
M bench marks of the Nilometers, and 
# Egyptians thanked that most beneficent 
" сену. To keep Hapi happy, the 
Egyptians threw bejeweled virgins into 
‘the river each year on the feast of Waffa 
el Nil (Aug. 22), which N sre 
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Mi Egypts Arab conque SEEN Unou 
| human sacrifi querors put an end to 
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The rock removed in the cutting of 
the diversion channel meanwhile was 
dumped into the Nile proper, forming 
the foundation of the High Dam. Only 
when this 1,750-ft. cofferdam founda- 
tion was laid clear across the Nile could 
the diversion channel be opened. Last 
week's explosions accomplished this. 
The Nile, now held back by the cof- 
ferdam, turned slowly into the diver- 
sion channel, swooped into the six great 
turbine shafts (where one tardy worker 
was trapped and drowned), and re- 
emerged into the Nile below the dam 
site. With the Nile thus diverted from 
the main riverbed, work can proceed 
on stage two—the raising of the High 
Dam itself to its ultimate height of 
364 ft, forming a flattened, inverted 
V more than two miles across. 

No sooner did the Russians begin 
work on the first stage in January 1960 
than they learned that the Nile is not 
the Volga. Aswan’s temperatures reach 
135° in the summer, and the river’s 
east bank, where they chose to cut the 
diversion channel, is a lunar landscape 
of tortured volcanic granite. The slow, 
heavy Russian drills jammed. As the 
project slipped nearly a year behind 
schedule because of Russian-equipment 
failures, Nasser ignored Moscow’s ob- 
jections and brought in outside help— 
light, rubberized Swedish drills, British- 
built tractors, crawlers, scrapers and 
dump trucks, which were soon roaring 
between loading tipples and dockside 
like Percherons among Arab donkeys. 

Excavation quotas increased from 
25,000 tons of rock a day to a Pharaon- 
ic 170,000 tons during last week's clos- 
ing surge. Vast crews of Egyptian and 
Russian workers in four overlapping 
shifts put in 48 working hours a day, 
goaded by signs in Arabic that read 
"Work is Duty, Work is Honor, Work 
Is Pride." 

Though the Russians, despite their 
equipment failures, performed well un- 
der difficult conditions, the real *heroes 
of labor” on the Aswan job were the 
Egyptian fellahin. Swarming to the site 
Іп quest of the relatively high pay (up to 
$1.20 a day including overtime), the 
Egyptians often slept under tarpaulins 
that flapped in the blast-furnace desert 
wind, ate their rice and drank their 
Syrupy tea mixed with sand. When blast- 
ing shocks crumpled a temporary dam 
above the diversion channel last July, 
and the onrushing Nile threatened 5,000 
workers in the incompleted turbine 
Shafts, thousands of fellahin swarmed 
in with sand-and other fill, saved the 
whole project from disaster. An amaz- 
ing spirit swept through the hot, dusty 
camp as D (for Diversion) Day neared. 
Drivers actually wept when their trucks 
broke down; Arab laborers swarmed 
in like ants when Soviet excavators halt- 
ed for maintenance, toted tons of gran- 
ite in baskets on their backs. More than 
200 workers died in accidents. 

Last Traces. The dam project al- 
ready has changed the ено Upper — 
Egypt. The once-sleepy resort of As- 
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stop taking snapshots 


[and start taking photographs] 


If you are really serious about photography 


you want more out of your photographs than 
mere snapshots. You want pictures that are 
exciting to look at more than once, pictures 
that reflect the true nature of the subject 


i) and its surroundings, colors that come alive. 
No camera can take a good picture. Only the photographer can do that. 
A camera can, however, help you avoid mistakes, give your photographs the 
mark of experience. Here is how the new Minolta SR-7 does just that: 

SR-7 is equipped with a powerful CdS light meter. And you'll notice it's built 
in (all the way in). The meter is highly sensitive, measures anything you can see, 
and is every bit as accurate as the hand-held meters the professionals use. 

The world-famous F1.4 Rokkor lens is treated with Achromatic coating, a 
patented process which brings a new faithfulness to color photography. 


The significance of the Minolta SR-7 is Mi it 


Obvious when you see it, test it, compare it. 
by serious photographers throughout the world. MINOLTA CAMERA CoO., LTD. 


Take a look. You'll see why this camera is used 
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GRIZZARD ATOP CANNON IN “HENRY ү“ 
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THE THEATER 


valor, a memorial ode written in the 
bright and acrid air of combat for all 
men who ever fought, bled and died for 
their country’s honor. 

For those who may legitimately have 
felt that Olivier's magnificent film would 
dwarf future stage productions of Hen- 
ry V, Guthrie's production is a revela- 
tion. The scope and sweep of action 
that he crams into "the wooden O" are 
astonishing. The arena stage helps, since 
action initiated offstage picks up tre- 
mendous momentum by the time it hits 
the stage: Guthrie sends soldiers wing- 
ing down the aisles like javelins. 

"He is a master of crowd scenes, never 
moving bunches of people about aim- 
lessly or frantically. Like the great film 
directors, D. W. Griffith and Eisenstein, 
he achieves compositions of masses in 
motion that have esthetic force and bal- 
ance. When the soldiers circle their 
king, they are humble spokes of fealty 
wheeling around the hub of majesty. 
Men wounded and dying are draped 
onstage with the comely anguish of 
Pietas of the battlefield. 

1f Guthrie competes handsomely with 
the Olivier film, his leading actor does 
not. The pattern of George Grizzard’s 
gifts and limitations comes clearer with 
each performance he gives. When there 
is a broad streak of nastiness in a char- 
acter, Grizzard plays the role splendid- 
ly, but something sly, evasive and inse- 
cure in his countenance and bearing 
saps all conviction from his attempts. to 
play parts like Hamlet and Henry V. 
His "Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends" and St. Crispin's Day (^we hap- 
py few") speeches are not plunges of 
passion but sputterings of saliva. 
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Henry V alternates between high 
spirits and desolation of spirit, and Griz- 
zard is best when the morale of the 
play and the troops is lowest. When one 
of Henry’s brothers, Gloucester, speaks 
fearfully of the French, the king quietly 
says, “We are in God’s hands, brother, 
not in theirs.” Again, Grizzard is touch- 
ingly good as he comforts his tattered 
band on the eve of Agincourt with “a 
little touch of Harry in the night.” On 
balance, however, he does not drive the 
play forward. He is hauled through it, 
rather like the cannon. 


Saint Joan. ‘Bernard Shaw has aged 
greatly since his death. His plays are 
beginning to settle like old houses. More 
and more cracks show in the dramatic 
structure. The carpeting of ideas is 
faded, overfamiliar and, in spots, 
threadbare. Even the wit is surprisingly 
creaky: "Oh! You are an Englishman, 
are you?" "Certainly not, my lord: I 
am a gentleman." The ghost of Shaw 
haunts all the rooms, but his voice 
sounds more garrulous than eloquent, 
and he speaks with pedantry rather 
than passion. 

The play is more than ever a star 
vehicle, since only star fire will kindle 
the dramatic deadwood. As Joan, Ellen 
Geer puts her teeth into the part and 
not much else. There have been earthy 
peasant Joans (Siobhan McKenna) and 
eternal-child Joans (Julie Harris). At 
a guess, Director Douglas Campbell or 
Actress Geer conceived of the saint as 
tomboy. This tomboy Joan wants to 
conquer the English at Orléans for the 
sheer roughhousing fun of it. Thus, 
when she is captured, imprisoned and 
questioned by Rer inquisitors, it is mere- 
ly as it her playmates were being taken 
away from her, and there is no an- 
guishing foretaste of martyrdom. 

The rest of the cast cannot fill the 
vacuum left by this Joan, but George 
Grizzard achieves a telling comic por- 
trait of the Dauphin. He is petulant, 
epicene; he oozes suppressed venom. 
Wandering erratically about the stage 
like an uncooped hen, he scratches up 
laugh after laugh. 

Time has worked a peculiar irony on 
playwrights like Shaw and Ibsen. Their 
liberal, independent-minded heroes and 
heroines are beginning to sound like 
stubborn, self-willed children who re- 
fuse to grow up to reality. At the 
same time, ironically, their reactionary 
clerics and villainous statesmen are be- 
ginning, to"sound like paragons of good 
sense. The doctrine Shaw preaches in 
Saint Joan is every woman her own 

woman. every man his own King and 
commoner, his-own lawgiver and law- 
breaker, his own god and creature. The 
very adoption of these ideas has ex- 
posed their limitations as panaceas for 
a better and happier world. 
_ Shaw persisted in thinking th 
freedom fosteps total reason an 
reason begets complete virtues Af 
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\ MOVIES 


| King of the Birds 
d The waves that day on the beach on 
! Kauai had muscle behind them, and 
the woman went under almost instantly. 
\К The man fought the current to get to 
M her, but wound up 50 yards farther out 
and some 100 yards from shore. Friends 
heard the couple cry for help, but could 
not buck the waves. In the end it took 
four men, one surfboard, one rope and 
the local fire department to bring them 
in. The woman was in pretty good 
shape, but the man was unconscious 
and needed artificial respiration, was 
carted home on a stretcher and put to 
bed, Friends were astonished when he 
got up at 7 o'clock sharp the following 
morning and started on his day’s work. 
But then, Frank Sinatra was not in 
Hawaii to drown. He was there to es- 
tablish that he is not only a bang-up 
movie star and the top vocalist in all 
the world, but also to launch a new 
career as a film director. 

Sinatra is 48 years old, and it is his 
first time out on a job to which he 
brings no technical experience. But he 
has always had what it takes to come 
T out on top—wherever the game, what- 
Í ever the odds. 
| Everyone's Freddy. “Му desire to di- 
rect," he says, "became acute about five 
years ago." It took almost that long to 
find and prepare a suitable script, and 
None but the Brave seems worth the 
delay. A sort of World War II in minia- 
ture, the story tells of two groups of 
Japanese and American soldiers on a 
| Pacific island who bicker internally and 
battle externally until they are driven 
to declare a truce. But the hard-won 
armistice ends in mutual and inevitable 
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annihilation. Defined by the director as 
“an integrated picture,” its stars are 17 
Japanese actors who cannot speak Eng- 
lish,* 18 Americans who insist that they 
can, and Sinatra’s singing son-in-law, 
Tommy Sands (married to Sinatra’s 
daughter Nancy). The old man him- 
self steps in front of the camera to 
play a small part as a boozing, brawl- 
ing Navy pharmacist, runs back behind 
it crying “Perfect! Cut!” after com- 
pleting a scene. 
But on the job, Sinatra is a fulltime 
professional who personally supervises 
every phase of production from the or- 
dering of ten gallons of concentrated 
“blood” (needed to provide 50 gallons 
of gore when mixed with water) to 
Yearning the script so thoroughly that 
he never has to look at the screenplay. 
He knows every cast and crew member 
by name, though he calls most of the 
Japanese *Freddy," thinks privately 
"they should all be called Kim." The 
cast and crew are impressed. A prop 
man claims “He really /istens to you." 
Actor Tatsuya Mihashi, "the Japanese 
Robert Taylor,” calls him a director 
“who knows what secrets an actor 
should have." U.S. Actor Brad Dexter 
credits him with “tremendous radar.” 
Uniformly, they are agreed that only 
the movie is an unknown quantity. Di- 
rector Sinatra is visibly a pro. 

No More Clyde. It seems an odd role 
for a fellow who was supposed to end 
his days as a careless carouser and 
muscular seducer. But then times have 
changed. The celebrated Rat Pack has 
dispersed and left its leader not much 
the worse for wear, and maybe just 
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P 
9 === more helpless than those of most ani- 
GENETICS mals, and remain dependent longer 


than any others, is sometimes seen as 
a disadvantage. Not so, said Dr. Cooke: 
"The greatest single advantage that the 
species Homo sapiens possesses is to 
be born immature and to remain im- 
mature for a long time." It is this, he 
declared, that creates the opportunity 
for the improvement of man. He sug- 
gested that it is not so important to 
know how much intelligence is deter- 
mined' by inheritance and how much it 
is affected by environment, as to know 
how each of these factors affects it. 
Some day, he concluded hopefully, man 
can learn to make "a considerable in- 
crease in his intellectual performance." 


PEDIATRICS 


A New Kind of Hospital 


The physical plant of the Hopkins 
Children's Center (see above) is as dif- 
ferent from that of an ordinary hospital 
as Dr. Robert E. Cooke and other in- 
ventive pediatricians could make it. Not 
surprisingly, it boasts almost as much 
space for researchers' laboratories as 
for its 270 children's beds and medi- 
cal and nursing services. But the hos- 
pital is built on the premise that a sick 
child is not simply a small replica of 
a sick adult. 

Permissive Faces. When an adult is 
sick, the Hopkins pediatricians hold, he 
wants to suffer in privacy. Not the child: 
his medical progress may be hindered 
by the strange and awesome structure 
and atmosphere of the ordinary hos- 
pital. He wants things to be like home. 
He wants to see other children, sick or 
well, and he wants to be seen. So al- 
though virtually all the new children's 
hospital beds are on the two-to-a-room 


PLAYROOM AT THE 


plan, the rooms themselves are divided 
by glass walls above a three-foot dado. 
If the kids make faces at each other 
through the glass, that is fine with to- 
day's permissive doctors. For nursing 
or medical privacy, curtains are drawn 
to cover the glass. 

Every child well enough to get out 
of bed takes his meals in one of the 
playrooms that double as dining rooms 
and classrooms. Unless the doctor or- 
ders otherwise, patients may indulge the 
common childhood taste for hot dogs 
and hamburgers. They are spared broc- 
coli and beets (rated as “inedibles” by 
the center’s dietitians) and have a wide 
choice of other vegetables. Hopkins di- 
etitians have learned that children in 
hospitals do not go for pie, so they offer 
a choice of ice cream, cake, cookies, 
puddings and fruit. 

Preemie Protection. Mothers of very 
sick children may sleep in, at $6.50 a 
night (including breakfast and lunch). 
For the most helpless of all immature 
humans, the premature baby, there is a 
special wing consisting of six rooms, 
each containing four incubators. As 
each room is emptied, it is completely 
sterilized, thus greatly reducing the risk 
of infection for the next occupants. 
(With a single, large preemie ward, 
which can never be emptied, this prac- 
tice is impossible.) And preemies enjoy 
an electronic monitoring system which, 
the Hopkins believes, is the first of its 
kind in the world. Under each armpit of 
the preemie an electrode is taped. One 
records the baby’s temperature, the oth- 
er its heartbeat. Both signals are trans- 
mitted to a central nursing station and 
can be wired to sound an alarm if either 
measurement gets out of line. 

As an overall protection to reduce the 
risk of infection, the entire pediatric 
hospital wing is not only comfortably 
air-conditioned, but is kept under high- 
er pressure than the outside air. In 
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ms and preemie rooms, 
the air pressure is still higher. Whenever 
a door is opened, air moves Out, and 
no rush of incoming air can carry germs 
| from personnel to patients. 


1 DIAGNOSIS 
| Pictures By Sound 


For millions of years, bats and por- 
poises have been using ultrasonic echoes 
to locate their prey. Now physicians 
and surgeons are learning to use the 
same technique to hunt for different 
targets. With pulses of *sound" far too 
high for human hearing, they are locat- 
ing tumors that must be cut out, livers 
that must be treated for cirrhosis, ba- 
bies heads that are too big to pass 
through the mother's pelvic arch, even 
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Silent, harmless and painless. 


fast-beating heart-valve leaflets that 
need to be repaired. 

For Pregnant Women. One of the 
leading U.S. ultrasound diagnosticians, 
Dr. Joseph H. Holmes, 55, head of the 
kidney-disease division at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Medical Center in 
| Denver, has been working since 1951 
on three basic machines to perform a 
variety of diagnostic feats. While he 
grants that ultrasound is still subordi- 
nate to X ray in some respects, he is 
equally convinced that it can do many. 
things that X rays cannot do. 

Ultrasound’s advantage comes clear- 
est in the case of pregnant women. No 
one wants to subject them to X rays 
because of possible harm to mother 
and foetus. In Denver, Dr. Holmes’s 


ameter of unborn babi 
within one-eighth S СИ 19 
100 cases. And there is no evidence 
that ultrasound, properly used, has any 
| harmful effects-even on such sensitive 
W^ targets as the unborn child, the re- 
productive system, or the human eye 
Equally important, unlike some of 
the more complex X-ray methods, ul- 
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trasound diagnosis is completely pain- 
less and does not require even a local 
anesthetic. The simpler machines used 
in many procedures are portable and 
can be taken to the patient's bedside 
or to the emergency room. The cost 
to the hospital is about the same as 
for X-ray machines, from $3,500 to 
$15,000, depending on purpose and 
complexity. Cost to the patient is about 
the same as for X rays. 

Hold That Shot. In the simplest pro- 
cedures, a pulse generator sends bursts 
of current to a crystal, which then pro- 
duces sonic energy at frequencies rang- 
ing from one million to as high as 10 
million. cycles per second. The pulses 
pass through a transducer, a combined 
transmitter-receiver the size of a micro- 
phone, which may be simply moistened 
with water and held against a patient's 
skull. For a pregnant woman, the trans- 
ducer is held against the abdomen, 
which is smeared with light oil. 

The crystal puts out from 200 to 
400 bursts of ultrasound every second. 
The silent intervals give it time to pick 
up the echoes, which are then con- 
verted into electrical impulses and fed 
into an oscilloscope. More complex 
scanners can give the equivalent of a 
three-dimensional picture. On the oscil- 
loscope screen, the ultrasound echoes 
make a picture that may look like Lord 
Cornwallis’ breastworks at Yorktown. 
Additional circuitry can make the os- 
cilloscope bold the picture long enough 
for the doctor to snap a photograph 
of it. 

How Thick a Liver. What ultrasound 
registers best is the "interface" where 
one kind of tissue with a certain amount 
of resistance meets another with a 
different resistance. An examining phy- 
sician can press on a patient's belly to 
feel how big his liver is, but he cannot 
get a clear outline of the liver, let alone 
tell how thick it is. With a simple twist 
of the dials, the ultrasound scanner will 
pick up first the near surface of the 
liver, then the back surface, and meas- 
ure the distance between them, thus 
telling the doctor how much the liver 
is enlarged. 

Ultrasound clearly outlines the ex- 
cess fluid (ascites) in the abdomen of 
patients with many types of disease. 
Glasgow's Dr. Ian Donald has per- 
fected his technique to the point where 
he can distinguish between an abdomen 
with ascites caused by a benign tumor, 
and one with ascites caused by cancer. 

Brain surgeons are not uniformly en- 
thusiastic about ultrasound and still rely 
heavily on X rays. But even skeptics 
concede that, as a first screening pro- 
cedure, the new technique has the great 
advantage of simplicity and painless- 
ness. It may spare many patients the 
heroic procedure of having air injected 
into the brain cavities (ventriculogra- 
phy) Some British neurosurgeons Te- 
port better than 90% accuracy for 
ultrasound in determining whether a 
brain tumor or a hemorrhage is pres- 
ent, and if so, where. 
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His te, тһе only thing that makes Willie 
nervous now is all the chatter about his 
hitting. “If I’m doing good,” he says, 
*Ldont like to discuss it. I’m just doing 
б what I've always done. Hit .400? Man, 
nepon t thats silly. All I want to do is hit .300, 
t oni and that's hard enough these days." 

[гу For Wondrous Willie, the statisti- 
as high,’ cians figure, it would be especially hard. 
elhous ў To gt back down to .300, he has to 
iam М) goof up his next 44 trips to the plate. 
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STEPHEN FRISCH 


T 6608 aia 
JAKE SHEMANO & WILLIE 
An angel at the Golden Gate. 


Dancer "won't even be on the board 
when the race is over." 

Trainer Horatio Luro and Jockey 
Bill Hartack had other ideas. At the 
break, Hartack gently urged Northern 
Dancer into third place—two lengths 
behind Big Pete and Quadrangle, a 
neck ahead of Hill Rise. “Hill Rise 
was the horse I had to beat," he said. 
"Ihe track was very tiring, and I 
wasn't worried about the horses out 
front—I knew that they would come 
back to me.” For nearly a mile, North- 
ern Dancer and Hill Rise ran practical- 
ly side bv side. Then, on the final turn, 
Jockey Willie Shoemaker made his bid 
on Hill Rise. At the same instant, Har- 
tack flicked the Dancer’s reins. “That 
was it,” said Hartack. “It was a battle 
for position—and I won the battle.” 
Hill Rise faded abruptly. Northern 
Dancer drew out to win by 21 lengths. 

The lucky little horse had done it 
again, $124,200 worth—running his 
lifetime bankroll to $519,000. Just one 
more victory, in next month’s mile- 


MRS! TAYLOR, LURO & HARTACK (ON NORTHERN- 
= o: 
| — Васко the hay. p я 
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and-a-half Belmont Stakes, and he 
would become the first Triple Crown 
winner since Citation in 1948. Northern 
Dancer went back to his hay bale. And 
Bill Hartack went straight to the show- 
er. “The Belmont,” he said, “is just 
another horse race." 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


» Harvard's crew: the Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Rowing Colleges sprint cham- 
pionships, by a length, at Lake Quin- 
sigamond, Mass. Despite choppy water 
and a 15-knot headwind, the unbeaten 
Crimson crewmen stuck to their shovel- 
like smooth-water oars, leaped into the 
lead at the start of the 2,000-meter 
race, and held on to edge Cornell, chalk 
up their fourth straight victory, and es- 
tablish themselves as a top candidate 
to represent the U.S. at next autumn's 
Olympics in Tokyo. 
> Britains Graham Hill, 35: the 
Grand Prix of Monaco, first race count- 
ing toward the world driving champion- 
ship. Urging his B.R.M. into the lead 
on the 53rd lap, the mustachioed Hill 
zipped through Monte Carlo's narrow 
streets at a record average of 72.6 
m.p.h. to beat the U.S.'s Richie Ginther 
by one lap and win the 195-mile race 
for the second straight year. Scotland's 
Jimmy Clark, the 1963 Grand Prix 
champion, was forced to abandon his 
Lotus when it lost oil pressure six miles 
from the finish. 
> Grambling  College's sprint relay 
team (Time, May 15): a clean sweep 
at the Los Angeles Coliseum Relays, 
winning the 440-yd. relay in 40.2 sec. 
and the 880 in 1 min. 23.8 sec. In other 
events, Villanova University, tied the 
world record with a 7 min. 19 sec. 
clocking in the two-mile relay: Califor- 
nia's Dallas Long easily won the shotput 
with a toss of 65 ft. 51 in. (14 in. shy 
of his pending world record); and Ari- 
zona State's Henry Carr beat Florida 
A. & M.'s Bob Hayes, the “world’s fast- 
est human," in the 200-meter dash. 
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Commanding Painter 


То some painters these days, the 
highest ideal is impersonality. They do 
not sign their works. They are not in- 
terested in painting out their mental 
turmoil on canvas, as were abstract ex- 
pressionists. One such artist in search 
of anonymity is Robert Indiana, 36, 
who adopted that surname from his 
native state rather than endure the 
pangs of his actual identity. ee 

Nonetheless, last week the young 
Hoosier was getting quite a name for 
himself. On the side of the New York 
State Pavilion at the World’s Fair is an 
Indiana “mural” made up of the letters 

E, A and T in a crisscross, which draws 

an occasional visitor in search of hot 

dogs or pizza. It is supposed to flash on 
and off with hundreds of lights, but 
every time the fair people plug it in, it 
blows its own fuse. His poster for the 
opening of the ballet theater hangs in 

Lincoln Center. A show of recent work 

opened at Manhattan’s Stable Gallery, 

and to top it off, somebody who ob- 
viously cared stole one of his paintings 
from another gallery. 

ERR? Indiana is primarily known for 
his emblematic circles set in plane- 
geometry shapes like road signs. Their 
bright, unmixed colors are so unpaint- 
erly that his brush stroke cannot be 
detected, because, as he says, “impasto 
is visual indigestion.” Usually they are 
ringed with inscriptions: phrases from 

Melville and Whitman, or commands 

in broken stencil type such as EAT, 

HUG, LOVE, DIE, Or ERR. These curt 

verbs, he believes, represent the vo- 

cabulary of the American dream, the 

"optimistic, generous, and naive" phi- 
losophy of plenty that is often mistaken 
for all the philosophy that the U.S. 
lives by. 


Though Pop artists shun identifying 
the social satire in their work, Indiana 
admits that he thinks "it is pretty hard 
to swallow the whole thing about the 
American dream. It started from the 
day the Pilgrims landed, the dream, the 
idea that Americans have more to eat 
than anyone else. But I remember going 
to bed without enough to eat." 

Y|ELD? Indiana spent nine years 
studying art, right through a fellowship 
to the University of Edinburgh. Never- 
theless, he believes that art should not 
demand head-scratching analysis. His 
esthetic is frankly skin-deep, but "its 
comprehension can.be as immediate as 
a crucifixion.” So can his emblems, dur- 
ing these times of integration struggles, 

that proclaim YIELD BROTHER. His new- 
est work, a diptych called A Mother Is 
a Mother and A Father Is a Father, 
returns to the figure, shows a barefoot 
man in hat and overcoat and a dishev- 
eled, bare-breasted, scarlet-coated 
woman, each getting out of a Model T 
Ford. The figures are Indiana’s parents, 
and the license-plate date is the year 
before his birth. “I have a notion that 
I was conceived in the back seat of a 
tin lizzie,” Indiana explains. 

Indiana’s ancestors in hard-edge im- 
agery are Charles Sheeler, Charles De- 
muth, and other U.S. precisionists; the 
lettering is akin to Stuart Davis. His 
waterfront studio overlooks the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and among his recent works 
are images that recall Joseph Stella’s 
adoration of the-bridge in paint. But 
Indiana circles them with poetry from 
Hart Crane, as he circles salvaged sail- 
ing-ship masts in his show with stac- 
cato words. Commanding, yes, but the 
weakness of his work is that the wordi- 
ness relates more to literature than 
painting, and the forms more to highly 
repetitive geometry than art. 


FRED W. MC DARRAH 


- "INDIANA & DIPTYCH 
The American dream in-one-syllable words. 
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(rAIN'S BRUTAL 


B NATURALIST 


Graham Sutherland leans 2 :vosgied body 
against the drag of gravity, as if to show man 
wracked by his struggle with hellish mature. 


“The Fountain" 


While water bathed in mossy hues trickles 
from a tranquil fount, a snake abruptly slith- 
ers up, suggesting Eden rather than Elysium. 
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The gracious household of Shoko 
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omy down to a mere presence, where its 
force is greater than in a slickly limned 
nude. In The Fountain, he portrays 
humid decay draping blunt forms that 
seem relics of a distant past. There is 
always agony in Sutherland's garden— 
or at least, as his biographer, Douglas 
Cooper, dryly admits, “little evidence 
of gaiety.” 


Thumbs Under the Hammer 


Gentle, high-minded and peaceable 
stands the artist at his easel, mind, heart 
and soul intent on creation. Shrewd, 
suspicious and materialistic stands the 
artist in the marketplace, protecting his 
interests with a zeal that would make a 
pawnbroker blush. The most meaning- 
ful U.S. marketplace is the auction 
room at Parke-Bernet Galleries in Man- 
hattan; and when Parke-Bernet an- 
nounced for last week an end-of-season 
clearance sale of modern masters that 
promised to set prices, the art world 
got alert. 

The loudest fury raged around three 

paintings presented as works of Jackson 
Pollock. The Van Gogh of the abstract 
expressienists has sold.in private deal- 
“ings of his best work for more than 
$100,000; a price sharply below that 
could hurt the Pollock market. His wid- 
ow, Painter Lee Krasner, who owns 
many Pollocks, dropped in anxiously on 
Parke-Bernet to see the works. She pro- 
nounced that her husband never dripped 
these and hurried off to the state attor- 
ney general’s office to sign a restraining 
order to stop the sale. Parke-Bernet had 
no alternative but to withdraw the 
paintings. 
That act, of course, trod hard on the 
toes of the consigner, a California artist 
named Manuel B. Tolegian. Though his 
own work is stolidly academic, he claims 
that Pollock was a high school chum, a 
“constant companion,” and a co-worker 
in the 1930s: He, for one, stood behind 
their authenticity 100%. How could 
Mrs. Pollock judge the paintings, he 
asked, when they were done before she 
knew the artist? “I didn’t even know 
Pollock had a wife until recently,” add- 
ed Tolegian іппосепбу. 

There were two other withdrawals. 
A rather Hartleyesque still life, signed 
M. H., was blacklisted-by a New York 
expert who -knows~Marsden Hartley. 
Then a bumbling Franz Kline was 
yanked because"its owner could. not be 
reached to defend it. 

Lost in the shuffle were the prices 
that other modernaworks set; most were 
lower than dealers hoped. A Milton Res- 
nick abstraction brought only $550. A 
1948 semiabstract.De Kooning brought 
$9,000. Abstract expressionists won no 
enthusiasm. A huge Mathieu went for a 
paltry $5,250, Hartigan hit $3000 but 
had a low of $700; Okada hit $2,000, 
Marca-Relli: $3,000. The real surprise 
of the evening was a quiet, 1952 still 
life of ceramic ware, plain as a 
board and less abstract than'a Cé? 
s by 73-year-old Giorgio Morandi. 
1964 ning bid: $9,500. ~ 
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THE ЫР КЕ БӘ 


CENSORSHIP 


It's Very Hard to Do, 
Even in South Africa 


In 1951 South Africa's Nationalist 
Party government, then only three years 
in office, ordered a sweeping investi- 
gation of the press. Party leaders were 
annoyed by the tendency of the coun- 
trys English-language papers, which 
predominate, to criticize nearly every- 
thing the government did: A seven- 
member press commission was appoint- 
ed to study such unseemly journalistic 
behavior, and it was granted a free 
hand and, ultimately, $500,000 to do 
the job. Last week, more than 13 years 
later, the commission finally dropped 
its findings before Parliament. 

Dropped was the right word. The 
report ran to nine thick volumes, 4,262 
typewritten pages, and more than 
1,000,000. words. Obviously, the com- 
missioners had taken their assignment 
seriously. One of them had died during 
the long labor, and. five had been re- 
placed. The commission had sifted 
through truckloads of press dispatches, 
and had exhausted seven secretaries in 
reaching its conclusions. Those conclu- 
sions added up to an unpleasant sur- 
prise. What the commission recommend- 
ed was nothing short of absolute gov- 
ernment control over all press copy 


Unscrupulously Tendentious. The re- 
port proposed registration of all foreign 
correspondents. It also recommended JM 
a Parliament-appointed press council | 
with power to censor all outgoing copy | 
and to levy unlimited—and unappeala- 
ble—fines against correspondents whose 
stories failed to meet the government's | i 
standards of good journalism. | 


What those standards were the re- 
port made exhaustively clear. Every dis- 
patch examined during the years of 
inquiry—billions of words in all—was 
meticulously measured against the com- i 
mission’s four hand-picked news classi- 
fications: very bad, bad, faulty and 
good. Hardly any got a passing score. 

ortion of “scandalous lies" in 
correspondence that got out of the 
country was put at 90962 о 

Copy sent to the New York Times 
and Tıme was indicted jointly as “in- 
accurate, frequently dishonest, overpar- 
tisan and hostile to South Africa and 
whites particularly the Afrikaner and 
the Nationalist-Party." One Times Cor- 
respondent, G- S. Sulzberger, was given | 

100% 
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f having been made for the 
f conducting a campalgn 
against South Africa and for use Іп Jour- 
nals opposed to South Africa, its gov- 
ernment and those supporting its tradi- 
tional race policy.” 

Verbose Irrelevance. Such overblown 
nonsense was greeted by jeers from 
the opposition bench in Parliament. But 
even Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd 
himself could not have been entirely 
pleased. He had, after all, expected 
something else: a hatchet job on his 
press critics at home. Verwoerd had 
not asked for a broadside against the 
foreign press, nor had he requested 
concrete proposals of any sort. 

Jt was all extremely embarrassing, 
as a few bold voices noted as soon as 
the mocking laughter died. “For ver- 
ose irrelevance,” said the Johannes- 
burg Star, “the Press Commission's Te- 
port has no equal in South Africa, and 
probably few equals anywhere.” Ob- 
served the Rand Daily Mail, another 
English-language daily: “This report, 
read as it stands, will do more damage 
to South Africa’s reputation overseas 
than 500 of the press messages which 
it condemns so vigorously.” The only 
foe of apartheid in Parliament added 
what could serve handsomely as the 
last word. Said Mrs. Helen Suzman, 
member for the country’s Progressive 
Party (Time, April 17): “There is noth- 
ing more calculated than this report to 
make South Africa the laughingstock 
of the civilized world.” 
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MAGAZINES 
Si Elle Lit Elle Lit Elle 


“My, you look chic, Jeanne," said 
Mme. Georges Pompidou, wife of 
Frances Prime Minister, to the milk- 
maid at the Pompidous' country place. 
Jeanne was indeed a fetching sight: 
gold sandals, gay striped frock in the 
latest mode, gleaming pearl fingertips. 
«Merci, madame," replied Jeanne. Then 
she explained how a farmer's daughter 
so far from Paris could keep up so sure- 
ly with style changes: “I read Elle." 

Mme. Pompidou also reads Elle. So 
does Mme. Charles de Gaulle. So do 
800,000 other French women every 
week. The numbers justify a popular 
saying: "Si elle lit elle lit Elle (If she 
reads, she reads Elle).” And so, of 

course, do all the arbiters, pace setters 
and proprietors of Parisian haute cou- 
ture, the people whose very names spell 
female elegance around the world: 
Chanel, Givenchy, St. Laurent, Balen- 
ciaga, Dior, Courréges. None of them 
stand higher in the world of high fash- 
ion than Héléne Gordon Lazareff, 56, 
the tiny, self-assured, golden-haired edi- 
tor of Elle. 

Triumphant Catalogue. Elle does not 
so much reflect fashion as decree it. 
That sudden hemline plunge that Dior 
called the New Look did not descend 
from the salons to the boulevards until 
Héléne had endorsed it in the pages of 
her magazine. The parfum house of 
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Not so much reflecting fashion as decreeing it. 
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DWIGHT SARGENT 
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~~ WHEN THE NEWS BREAKS 
TIME puts the pieces together. 
You can tune in or read the early editions 
minutes. after an event, and get a story. 
TIME however is a weekly report of the 
news. The timing makes the vital difference. 
TIME reports the event, and also the-back- 
ground, the meaning, the implications— : 
that larger dimension where" We see the — 
news set against the vital issues of today 
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MODERN 


LEISURE 


But How Many Readers? 

Reading is an arcane art. Nobody 
but a man, his conscience and possibly 
his wife can ever know whether he has 
opened the books that line his shelves. 
But publishers are interested in sales, 
not consumption, and any market re- 
searcher can tell them who buys what, 
when and where. The latest survey of 
book-buying habits, printed in Publish- 
ers’ Weekly and based on interviews in 
New York, Washington and San Fran- 
cisco, confirms some old publishing as- 
sumptions and springs a few mild sur- 
prises. Among the findings: 1 
> The most inveterate book buyers, by 
age, belong to the 18-to-34 age group, 
known in market-research jargon as "the 
age of acquisition”; roughly half of 

them bought at least one book in the 
past month. 

> 40% of the total population ques- 
tioned bought one or more books in the 
past month, and men bought as many 
as women. 

> Hardback and paperback sales were 
evenly divided. 

> An erudite 9% of the population 
(representing upper income and educa- 
tion brackets) bought 54% of all the 
books sold. 


RETIREMENT 
Down Mexico Way 


Where can a man go to get some real 
living out of a pension check—a place 
where it’s a sunny 70° all year round, 
where a five-room house can be had 
for $40 a month and a live-in maid for 
$16, where the family food bill may 
be measured in pennies per day, with 
beer at 8¢ a bottle and gin at 98¢ a 
quart? The answer to this daydream- 
ing question is not nowhere; it’s Mexico. 
More and more retired U.S. citizens 
are discovering a bargain dolce vita 


LIVING 


across the Rio Grande. And the Mexi- 
can government is doing its best to 
help the process of discovery. This 
month speakers from the National 
Council of Tourism, headed by ex- 
president Miguel Aleman, are cam- 
paigning throughout North America to 
build up Mexico’s industria de los vie- 
jitos—the oldster industry—which the 
council estimates would be worth $400 
million a year if Mexico could attract 
only 1% of the annual retirees in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Mexico’s imported gringos include all 
kinds. At the peak there are the sleek 
fat cats of Cuernavaca and Acapulco, 
reading their air-mailed New York 
Times in their white-walled gardens 
and practicing kitchen-Spanish on the 
servants, who have servants of their 
own. At the other end of the scale, 
and potentially more important to both 
Mexico and the U.S., are Americans 
with as little as $150 a month, who 
have worked out a comfortable design 
for living in such modest places as 
Chapala and Ajijic. 

Paseos & Tortillas. In these two 
pretty towns on 48-mile-long Lake 
Chapala, 30 miles south of Guadala- 
jara, some 900 retired men and women 
from the U.S. are living with—not 
away from—the Mexicans. The wife of 
a retired mining engineer may not in- 
vite the wife of a Mexican fisherman 
for tea, but she lives two doors away, 
she haggles in the same market for the 
same kind of food, and when they meet 
on the street, Dona Margarita greets 
Dona Margaret as a neighbor. 

The Americans of Chapala and 
Ajijic have adopted many Mexican 
ways as their own. They look forward 
to the Thursday and Saturday paseo of 
boys and girls circling the town plaza 
In opposite directions to look each 
other over and flirt their way into mar- 
riage. They are careful to cover their 
mouths against the night air “to avoid 
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en hatchery—a staple of children’s zoos 
because they are not only educational 
for the small fry but also supply live 
food for a grownups’ zoo’s snakes. 

Paddling Through Animals. Dreamer- 
up of all this zoological ingenuity is 
North America’s No. 1 architect to the 
animal world, Robert Everly, 58, of 
Winnetka, Ill. Everly got into zoo de- 
signing ten years ago as a byproduct of 
planning recreation areas, and has trav- 
eled all over the world studying old zoos 
and planning new ones. 

Most zoos, says Everly, suffer from 
lack of long-range planning, plus ig- 
norance on the part of architects, who 
have a tendency to treat the buildings 
as monuments, making them too big, 
impossible to heat, and badly ventilated. 
Then, too, the modern conception of a 
zoos function is quite different from 
what it was 50 years ago, when the 
main idea was to display curious crea- 
tures. Today the emphasis is on pre- 
senting a representative selection of the 
world's animals- in surroundings that 
sımulate their native environments. 

Carrying out the principle pioneered 
by Hamburg's Hagenbeck Zoo, Everly 
and most modern zoomakers do away 
With bars and cages as far as possible, 
Separate animals from people by rela- 
tively invisible barriers, such as moats 
—a technique that Chicago's Brookfield 
200 and the excellent St. Louis zoo pi- 
oneered in the U.S. The most advanced 


arrangement, to be followed in Los Ane 


geles’ new zoo, is to group animals geo- 
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graphically. In Everly's Angrignon Park 
Zoo in Montreal, he plans an “African 
Veld" with antelope, eland, ostrich, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus; *South Ameri- 
can pampas” with tapir, llama, deer; and 
an "Asian Plain" (antelope, sheep, deer 
and birds). A navigable river will flow 
through the zoo's center so that visitors 

can paddle by and watch the wildlife 

grazing on the shore. 

Everly plots the movements of the 
humans as carefully in the modern zoo 
as those of the animals. In the zoo he 
is building in Omaha, for instance, vis- 
itors start at the top of a gentle slope 
and walk downhill all the way—some- 
times above the animals, sometimes on 
the same level—to meet their buses at 
the foot. 

Up-to-date zoos separate outsiders 
and inmates with glass—sometimes 
electrified to discourage assault—which 
also serves to protect the animals from 
human germs and the lethal things peo- 
ple are so fond of offering animals to 
eat. Glass, though, is not for lions. “En- 
close a lion in a glass cage and you'll 
drive him crazy,” says Everly. 

Saving the Species. Zoos are going in 
for more showmanship, such as the red- 
light rooms, in which nocturnal animals 
are tricked by the red lights into think- 
ing day is night, therefore moving 
around for the audience instead of 
snoozing the visiting hours away. They 
are also expanding. San Diego, which 
already has the largest animal collec- 
tion in the world, is planning to add six 
acres, and Zoo Designer Everly cur- 
rently has enlargement programs under 
way at Denver, Columbus, Boston and 
Johannesburg. 

"Zoos are more important, as well as 
more popular than they used to be,” says 
Everly, “because of the number of spe- 
cies that are disappearing from the 
earth. It’s estimated that one species of 
animal has disappeared every year for 
the past 50 years.* With the great game 
preserves of Africa being cut into, the 
Only place to protect all kinds of species 
is in Our Zoos.” 


um 
* Among them: Barbary. lion 
zelle, Florida wolf, Carolina 
Henshaw's grizzly. 


What does the DC-8 Jetliner 


have in common with the Otani Hotel in Tokyo? 


Carrier air conditioning! Carrier air condi- 
tions more important installations, offices, 
shops and homes around the world than 
all other brands combined. Only Carrier Dis- 


tributors can offer the experience, equip- 


ment and engineering skill to air condition 
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[far more than is normally expected for 
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[ployment among adult male work- 
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important part of the finance business offices around the country, built a staff 


in which it had not been represented. of more than 200, traded as much as | | 
Says one Merrill Lynch vice president: $750 million worth of securities a day. Il 


"We knew nothing about the Govern- After he died a year ago, two-thirds of 
ment bond business." the firm's capital of $18 million went to Mh 
Fortunes from Fractions. The men his estate. C. J. Devine's 14 remaining ll 
who do know the business turn hand- partners were left with only $6,000,000 
some profitt—and sometimes incur —hardly enough to organize muscular 
huge losses—by dealing in tiny frac- syndicates for bidding on multibillion- 
tions. Fluctuations in prices are as small dollar bond issues. The partners went 
as one sixty-fourth of 1%, but that can shopping for greater resources. 
add up to quite a sum in a market in Access to Power. Wall Street’s grape- 
which the U.S. Treasury every Monday vine brought word of their search to 
auctions off about $3 billion worth of the tenth-floor corner office of Merrill 
short-term bills to refinance the nation’s DON UHRBROCK 
debt. These bills go to the highest bid- en 
ding bond dealers, who then sell them 
for whatever price they can get from 
banks, corporations and speculators. 
Companies buy Government securi- 
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CHAIRMAN McCARTHY 
Ending a well-kept secret. 


ties in order to put their money to 
work and nail down safe interest rates; 
people buy them either to collect the 
interest or to speculate on the fluc- Ш 
tuating prices of bonds, which move MERRILL LYNCH OFFICE IN NEW YORK 
around in a range just above or below 
par value. Another attraction is that Lynch’s chairman, Michael W. Mc- 
low margin requirements permit an in- Carthy. He and Merrill Lynch's direc- 
vestor to buy $100,000 worth of Gov- tors made a unique proposal to Devine's | 
ernment securities by putting down..as partners: Why not buy up alarge chunk | 
little as $5,000 cash; if the bond’s value of Merrill Lynch’s undistributed stock — |i 
rises just one-half point, he earns $500. and join the company? After a fort- | К! 
Bond dealers are made or broken by might of secret negotiations, the two | 
their ability to predict instinctively how houses agreed on Wall Street’s biggest 
much “retail buyers” Will be willing to deal this year. Thirteen of the Devine 
pay. The fractional prices change rapid- partners anted up $8,000,000 and were 
ly, pushed up and down by such factors taken into Merrill Lynch as a division. 
as bank interest rates, stock dividend A sweeter deal could scarcely be im- 
rates, rumors of increased Government agined. The Devine partners got access 
borrowing, the state of U.S. business to the power of Merrill Lynch, whose 
and the bond market's elusive *mood." assets top $1 billion; in addition, all 13 
Few dealers had sharper instincts or оё the men became vice presidents of 
better knowledge of the market's subtle the brokerage giant (raising its total to 
ripples than Christopher J. Devine, а 114). As fop Merrill Lynch, it 
New Jersey fireman's son who founded quired the Savvy, contacts 1. 
his own firm at 28. Working with a will of a major compan: 
fierce Intensity that seldom permitted ting up so much as 
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From Omaha to Brazil 

Even by going standards in executive 

suites, the sweeping, 56-ft.-long room 
in Omaha is something special. It has 
marble floors, Hawaiian wood panels, 
French stained glass, Japanese carvings, 
Indian temple bells, a lavatory with 
walls of kangaroo hide and an abstract 
painting in the elevator. Leo Daly Jr. 
uses it to impress potential clients with 
the versatility of his firm, Leo A. Daly 
Co., the Midwest's biggest and the na- 
tion’s third largest firm of engineer- 
architects. “My specialty," says Daly, 
46, “is in not specializing." 

Daly’s firm has just landed a prestige 
contract to supervise a huge construc- 
tion project in Latin America. The 
company was picked by the State De- 
partment’s Agency for International 
Development to plan and engineer a 
$27 million program of school and 
medical construction in northeast Bra- 
zil. The project will fan out over 1,500,- 
000 sq. mi., and will include the con- 
struction of 6,500 elementary schools, 
332 health centers, 22 teacher-training 
centers, 21 normal schools and 47 
audio-visual centers, plus the renova- 
tion of about 4,000 existing classrooms. 
Daly will send a staff of 50 to supervise 
the project, but Brazilian contractors 
will do the construction work. Daly’s 
aim: to create a name anda new 
market for his work in Latin America, 
where he sees both "infinite possibili- 
ties and all sorts of problems waiting 
to be solved.” 

Beyond the Church. Daly’s father 
founded the firm 50 years ago: to spe- 
cialize in church architecture, but under 
Leo Jr. it has moved. far afield since 
World War II. About half Of itsework 
is designing such military projects as 
blastproof silos for Titan missiles, 
DEW-line facilities in the Arctic and 

the big SAC underground command 
post near Omaha. Daly also “designed 
Boeing’s big computer center in Seattle 


56 


DALY-DESIGNED INSURANCE BUILDING 
Profit in comprehensive architecture. 
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and a $4,700,000 physics lab at Ar- 
gonne Wational Laboratory in. Lemont, 
11. Daly's 300-man staff is now work- 
ing on 60 projects worth more than 
$200 million, including a dormitory, re- 
search building .and student center at 
Jesuit-run Creighton University in Oma- 
ha that will be part of a $45 million 
master plan Daly created. 

Unlike many architects, who accent 
the creative, Daly likes to stress archi- 
tecture's business side. He has devel- 
oped a well-honed staff that seeks out 
technically difficult jobs that are often 
avoided by competitors. Daly favors 
boxy, square buildings, has been criti- 
cized for not being experimental and 
exciting. By way of answer he recalls 
how in college he once designed some 
gaudy neckties for a Baltimore com- 
pany. “I still wonder how the poor men 
who bought them lived with them," he 
says. “Of course, that’s what my com- 
petitors say about my work now." 

Personal Touch. Daly belongs to 
about 60 Omaha civic and charitable 
organizations, enjoys occasional travel 
abroad with his wife and two sons. 
Otherwise, he is either in his office or 
traveling around to the company’s five 
U.S. branches, where the firm offers 
“comprehensive architecture” by spe- 
cialists who not only design a building 
but also select its site, choose all fur- 
піѕһіпрѕ and suggest financing. To com- 
pensate for growing bigness and to keep 
the personal touch, Daly divides his 
experts into teams, assigning a 20- or 
30-man team under a “captain” to work 
on a project much as a small architec- 
tural firm would. His company last 
year opened a New Orleans office, hop- 
ing to use it to expand into Latin Amer- 
ica. Daly now considers that move one 
of his best investments. 


AUTOS 
Parking by Computer 


Success as a parking Operator once 
depended on little more than a fairly 
level lot and familiarity with all kinds 
of gear shifts. But the auto birth rate 
has soared so high, the crush for park- 
ing space has become so great and the 
cost of building and operating parking 
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Now five flights every week by PIA Boeing 720B 
fan jets between London and Karachi! The fifth 
flight—a completely new service through Moscow, 
and an airline-industry ‘first’ for pra! For PIA is 
the only international airline to fly to Moscow and 
onwards. And now, too, another ‘first’ for PIA! 


ND ONWARDS Є F^ ^ PIA introduce the first jet service to Canton and 
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VENEZUELA 


Corporate Citizen No. 1 

Nenezuela's huge, U.S.-owned Creole 
Petroleum Corp. has developed a skill 
that few other companies in the world 
need to worry about. Continuously har- 


igitized 


WO 


BEBO BUSTRESS 


the compounds and help the workers 
buy homes in regular communities. He 
has also expanded the operations of the 


company’s Creole Foundation, which ure that Jarvis watch 
helps build schools and train teachers Organization of реА ` 
in Venezuela, and established the Countries (OPEC) anm eum 
Creole Investment Corp. to provide rulers whipsaw the Mee 
seed capital for deserving small busi- panies for higher royalties” 


assed by Communist sabotage, Creole 
has become so quick and adept at re- 
pairing its dynamited pipelines that the 
terrorists actually get defeatist about 
blowing them up. That skill, plus a 
line of Venezuelan government guards- 
men stationed all along the pipelines, 
has kept Creole—which is 95% con- 
trolled by Standard Oil of New Jersey 
—operating as Venezuela’s biggest busi- 
ness. It pumps 40% of the country’s 
oil, provides 25% of the government's 
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income, employs more than 11,000 
Venezuelans, and pays out $125 million 
yearly in benefits and wages. The com- 
pany’s sales last year rose to $1,097,- 
799,700 and its earnings to $254 mil- 
lion—after a record $475 million in 
taxes and royalties to Venezuela. 
Anti-Yankee Feelings. This picture of 
business-government cooperation was 
not painted without problems. The two 
Standard Oil subsidiaries that began 
drilling in Venezuela in the early 1920s 
and later Creole (which was set up in 
its present form by their merger in 
1943), were often ripe targets for anti- 
Yankee feelings. In the early days, only 


lived in fenced-in company compounds, 


and Creole often- d in shouting 
contests with thezgover PC un- 
der low-keyed President Harry Jarvis 
55, a 17-year Creole veteran who took 


ningly "to be a good corporate citizen." 
Jarvis, who speaks excellent Spanish, 
pushed company efforts to break up 
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CREOLE OIL RIGS ON LAKE MARACAIBO 
Tearing down fences and making friends. 


Americans held top posts, employees. 


over in 1961, the company has tried win- 


nesses. In three years, C.LC. has in- 
vested $5,300,000 in 22 small companies, 
ranging from a mushroom farm to a 
sugar refinery, has helped create 1,500 
new jobs. Said Jarvis at the company's 
annual meeting in Manhattan last week: 
“The investment company has found 
that the managerial experience it can 
provide is perhaps of greater impor- 
tance than the capital itself." 

Jarvis is also the moving force behind 


the new “Dividend for the Community” 
program, under which Creole and other 
big companies in Venezuela donate 2% 
to 5% of their profits for new hospitals 
and similar social projects. The com- 
pany. has so emphasized its "Venezue- 
lanizing" policy that it now employs 
only half as many foreigners (total: 
674) as it did™in 1950, is continually 
moving Venezuelans into higher posts. 
Creole has done so much for Vene- 
zuela that President Raúl Leoni assured 
the oil companies in his inaugural ad- 
dress in March that they would con- 
tinue “to enjoy their granted rights,” 
and Venezuela’s elder statesman, Ró- 
_mulo Betancourt, is convinced that the 
country is getting more out of its oil 
by leaving it in private hands. 

Mideast Advantage. The world’s 
fourth largest oil producing company 
(after Kuwait Oil Co., Aramco and the 
Iranian consortium), Creole still faces 
Serious problems, Because of high la- 
bor and production costs and the fact 
that it pays 70% of gross profits to the 
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STANDARD OIL'S STOTT & PAPPAS 
New strength for a fragile economy. 


toward its goal when King Constantine 
laid the cornerstone of a $190 miliion 
industrial complex near Salonika that 


-will be the biggest single foreign in- 


vestment ever made in Greece. 

The new complex, christened the 
Salonika Industrial Development Plan, 
was conceived by Boston Financier 
"Thomas A. Pappas, 64, and includes 
projects by three U.S. companies. Esso 
Pappas, a partnership between Pappas 
and Jersey Standard, has started work 
on Greece's second oil refinery. “Within 
19 months," promised Jersey Executive 
Vice President William R. Stott, “this 
bare earth will be covered by a refinery 
producing 50,000 barrels a day of pe- 
troleum.” Esso is also building a 200,- 
000-tons-a-year ammonia plant, Repub- 
lic Steel is expected to operate an $85 
million steel mill, and the Ethyl Corp. 
will run a petrochemical plant. Alto- 
gether, the complex will provide 2,000 
new jobs. 

Pappas, who has become chairman- 
general manager of Esso Pappas, is a 
Greek-American bearing gifts to his 
motherland. Born Antonios Papadop- 
oulos, he was taken to Boston as a 
child, eventually shortened his name 
because "it was easier for my Ameri- 
can friends," He and Brother John 


expanded their father's-modest grocery ^ 


and imported-foods business into a 
profitable range of activities that now 
include- imported liquors, real estate 
and shipping. They have-also financed 
a Greek light-bulb factory and build- 
ing-products plant. On frequent trips 
back to. supervise, Tom Pappas noted 
the improving Greek economy, began 
Serious planning for the industrial com- 
plex that he first considered building 
25 years ago. He persuaded the U.S. 
corporations to participate, got bank 
loans in the U.S. and Athens to supple- 
ment his personal investment in the 
Project. “I have achieved my lifetime 
dream," he said last week, while ihe 
King of Greece troweled mortar. 


"Gideon Petitions." Spurring 
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THE LAW 


STATUTES 


Inciting to Suicide 

"Jump! Jump!" screamed onlookers 

as a troubled youth threatened to leap 
from a twelfth-story hotel ledge in Al- 
bany, N.Y. “Jump! Jump!” cried an- 
other mob last week as a jobless man 
got set to dive off Manhattan's Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Both would-be suicides were 
eventually talked down to safety, but 
not before hundreds of witnesses gaily 
exchanged bets on their fate while yowl- 
ing such taunts as "What's the matter, 
ya yellow?” 

Quite apart from their moral and 
spiritual indifference, people who make 
suicide a spectator sport may be 
charged with a serious crime. The po- 
lice, who busied themselves with try- 
ing to move the mobs back, were ap- 
parently unaware of it, but New York 
State has two highly relevant laws. Sec- 
tion 2304 of the state penal law Says: 
"A person who willfully, in any man- 
ner, advises, encourages, abets or as- 
sists another person in taking the latter's 
life, is guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree." Section 2305 adds that 

such incitement is a felony even if the 
would-be suicide survives. 

To nail a violator of these laws re- 
quires proof of willfulness. And those 
who cry "Jump!" might try to plead 
that it was all a joke. "But this is a 
serious business," warns a top New 
York prosecutor, "and the laws are 
there to be used." 


LAWYERS 
The Bar Behind Bars 


Any person haled into court, who is 
too poor to hire a lawyer, cannot be 
assured a fair trial unless counsel is 
provided for him. 

—Gideon v. Wainwright 

With that landmark opinion, the U.S. 
Supreme Court last year forced all state 
criminal courts to appoint lawyers for 
all indigent defendants charged with 
more than petty crimes. Since 60% of 
criminal defendants are indigent, hun- 
dreds of U.S. lawyers are in for heavy 
duty. And since the rule may apparently 
bé applied retroactively, as a New York 
federal court recently ruled; hundreds 
of convicts are now appealing for new 
trials—getting their legal counsel from 
that grand old penal institution, the 
self-taught jailhouse lawyer. 

Holding a Thin Line. Gideon has al- 
ready freed (after a new trial with a 
lawyer) Clarence Earl Gideon, the 
Florida prisoner who started it all with 
his now famous in forma pauperis peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court. More than 
1,000 other Florida convicts have been. 
released, 600 have won new trials an 


— 
rd 


hundreds of others are polish 


Prisoner 62601, Th 
39, Florida's most. 


house lawyer, who 
“Our thin line of 
culture is based on 


solemnly states that 
civilized living and 
due process of law. 


If due process is violated, we defeat 


none but ourselves.’ 


D 


Forger Turner, who used to be Clar- 


ence Gideon's neighbor at Florida's Rai- 


ford state prison, 
(IQ. 140) behind 
be Gideonites. A onetime 
claims adjuster, Turner picks up clients 
through the prison grapevine, studies 
their court records, and has often drawn 
up petitions, hand-printed by a dozen 
other convicts. 


has been the brains 
more than 100 would- 
insurance 


Turner’s legal skills have 
already forced public defenders to han- 
dle all Gideon Petitions, made court 
clerks abolish the usual $25 filing fee. 
At times he writes like a judge: “This 
breathes of the appellate court’s wrath 
at their lower court brethren.” At 
times he hectors uncooperative court 
clerks: “You are not the court. You 
are not God. You are just Charley Lim- 
pus.” Always he seems more hep on 
relevant new decisions than many 
judges. "He's a brillant man," says 
Orange County Public Defender W. D. 
Frederick Jr. “His grasp of case law is 
phenomenal." 

Turner’s record is marred by one 
embarrassing failure: he has yet to 
spring himself—a problem that afflicts 
even the best jailhouse lawyers. San 
Quentin’s Caryl Chessman, for instance, 
studied 10,000 legal works, took 1,000, 
000 words of notes, ground out more 
than 100 assorted writs, appeals and pe- 
titions, for stays of his own execution— 
and still the state put him to death in 
the gas chamber. 


However they may fail themselves, _ 


though, incarcerated counselors are 
busier than ever aiding other inmates. 
Texas’ Huntsville Prison now has a 
“writ room,” where prisoners can pol- 
ish up petitions like collegians in the 
library. Kansas State Penitentiary offers 
a big law library, partly the gift of 
beneficent lawyers. At Washington's 
State Penitentiary in Walla Walla, a 
special “Jaw wing" provides typewriters 
as well as texts. Some prisoners are 
getting so legalistic, complains a Tennes- 
see state prosecutor, that “it’s getti 
damned sight harder to keep СИ 
than to put them іп.” 

Sue the Judge. The great hazard in 
prison legal practice is the very goal it 
seeks: a new trial, since it may Well re- 
sult in a stiffer sentence than before. At 
Colorado State Penitentiary, for exam- 
ple, a convicted forger serving a two- 
to-six-year sentence recently won a new 
hearing, got slammed with a new rap of 
40 months to eight years. Despite such 
danger, though, there is often a sense of 
beat-the-system accomplishment; one 
Colorado lifer has goaded à Жошо 
ing judge by suing to enjoin his salary. 
Colorado petitions now move remark- 

ably faster. 
In New York, jailhouse lawyers can 
often be found among the four-time 


losers whose multiple offenses drew 
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sentence or even 


soners are Negroes who once served 
e in Southern jails. A petitioner in 


New York court finds 


wiping one offense 
lifer may halve his 
walk out free. 

Bleary Blackstone. What flaws many 


top jailhouse lawyers 15 а chronic ina- 
bility to handle the 
In a single year, one Carl Smith got 
his convictions for burglary and bank 


freedom they win. 


robbery reversed by the supreme courts 
of Maine and Massachusetts. Now he 
is back in a federal pen for another 
bank robbery. For years at Missouri 
State Penitentiary for Men, a brilliant 
prisoner named Clyde Meeks counse!ed 
other cons so ably that judges valued 
him as a friend of the court. Once free 


CONVICT COUNSELOR TURNER 

See here, Charley Limpus. 
himself, Meeks wound up in jail in 
Iowa on a forgery charge. 

All over California, awed lawyers still 
ponder the 150-arrest career of Emery 
T. Newbern, “the Blackstone of the 
drunk tank." Bottle-worn but razor- 
sharp, Newbern once saw a judge lock 
his courtroom doors to keep him and 
other drunks from staggering out, im- 
mediately argued. successfully that he 
was being deprived of his constitutional 
right to a public trial. Newbern beat 
another drunk charge on the ground 
that police (unwittingly) deprived him 
of his right to a doctor's examination. 
In 1960, he scored his greatest coup: 
overturning California's 1872 "common 
drunk" law—a phrase so vague as well 
as pejorative, he said, that it violated 
his right to know the charge against 
him. The state supreme court agreed. 
Uncommon Drunk Newbern might 
have made a crack lawyer as quite 
a few lawyers told him, but liberty 
was too much for Newbern. He lurched 
in front of a car in Florida and died 
at 41. 
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JOHN TITCHEN 


PRESIDENT BUSHONG 


fair employment practices law bars such 
restrictions. 

Race also creates an issue. Bushong, 
the trustees and Hawaiians in general 
are willing to go along with the Ha- 
waiian-blood clause for student admis- 
sion, partly because such students seem 
worthy beneficiaries of the princess' 
wealth and partly because intermarriage 
has given a big portion of Hawaiians 
some native blood (almost four-fifths 
of last year's Kam graduates had non- 
Hawaiian surnames). Yet such discrimi- 
nation runs against civil rights principles 
and may have to be changed. 

It also.forces Bushong to send his 
two daughters to another school. He 
is satisfied with the education they are 
getting—but it is a measure of his con- 
fidence in Kam's fast advance and “vir- 
tually unlimited potential" that he says, 
“Га rather have them here." 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Common-Sense Compromise 

If endowed by Providence with the 
right to perform one solitary, spectac- 
ular miracle, most school boards in 
Northern U.S. cities would use it to 
solve the deadlocked problems of de 
facto segregation. The Gary, . Ind., 
board, for example, concluded that it 
would not take any responsibility for 
desegregating its schools, and made its 
decision stick in the courts; the U.S. 
Supreme Court a fortnight ago turned 
down a chance to hear the case. Chica- 
£0, Boston and Philadelphia are bogged 
down for reasons that range from white 
backlash to school-board inertia. New 
York City’s Board of Education hesi- 
tantly advanced and then ignominiously 
cut back a proposal for big-scale pair- 
ing. of mostly white and mostly Negro 
Schools, which implied bussing many 
children back and-forth. 

Groping for another way out, the 
New York City board asked help from 
State Education Commissioner James 
E. Allen Jr., who turned to a commit- 


tee* that seemed to have no better 

chance of finding a solution than the 

board itself. Instead, last week, after a 

two-month study, the committee made 

proposals that struck almost everyone 
with their common-sense compromise, 
originality and insistence on excellence. 

Essence of the plan was a drastic re- 

vamping of the existing school system, 

dividing a child's twelve years of basic 
education into three four-year segments. 
> Primary schools would be neighbor- 
hood schools and thus segregated to the 
degree that the surrounding housing is 
segregated. But they would be better 
schools in ways that would particularly 
help culturally deficient slum children. 
Ungraded classes would let youngsters 
proceed at their own pace, aided by 
team teaching "and the imaginative use 
of space, materials and teaching de- 
vices.” And primary education should 
be preceded by two or even three years 
of nursery and kindergarten to give 
slum kids the basic tools of learning. 
> Middle schools would start the in- 
tegration process by drawing from dis- 
tricts designed to contain both white 
and Negro primary feeder schools, 
which would require some bussing. 
> High schools offering both academic 
and vocational courses would be open 
to any student in the city and thus pro- 
vide the highest possible measure of 
integration. 
> Off in the future, the committee 
envisioned giant "educational parks" 
where as many as 15.000 kids from 
10 to 13 would troop each day. 

The committee accused the Board of 
Education not only of failing to “stimu- 
late even slight progress toward deseg- 
regation" but of letting segregation get 
worse in recent years. Whether Allen's 
advisers will accomplish anything more 
is mostly a matter of money and time. 
The state plan would cost an extra 
$250 million a year (current school 
budget: $840 million), and it could 
easily take a decade to fulfill. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Moriturus Publicabo 

Judged and found guilty by the hard 
law of "publish or perish" (TiME, April 
24), Woodrow Wilson Sayre perished 
last.week as assistant philosophy pro- 
fessor at Tufts University in Medford, 
Mass. He took his case, that eloquent 
classroom teaching is as worthy a trait 
in a professor as scholarship proved by 
publication, to a committee of his fac- 
ulty peers—who concluded that "it is 
not at all evident" that Professor 
Sayre's teaching “outshines that of his 
colleagues." The school then dropped 
his contract. Sayre got several job of- 
fers almost at once—but thinks he will 
first settle down and get his 1957 Ph.D. 
thesis into hard covers. 


* John H. Fischer, president of С 
Universitys Teachers College; K [ 
City College Psychology pro 
leader; Rabbi Judah Cahn « 
tan Synagogue. ER. 
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COCKPIT, CANARD & AIRSCOOPS 
Speed can be dangerovs. 


AERONAUTICS 
The Supersonic Cobra 


The Air Force officers who. chris- 
tened their controversial new research 
plane the Valkyrie were probably con- 
fused. Nalkyries were the screaming 
maidens of Nordic mythology who se- 
jected the warriors who were to fall in 
battle, and conducted them to Valhalla. 
But when the long-delayed XB-70A was 
finally rolled out of its hangar at North 
American Aviation last week, no one 
else knew what to call it either. Some 
said it looked like a hooded cobra; to 
others it was a praying mantis, a fly- 
ing anteater, a banana split towing an 
orange crate. To Brigadier General 
Fred J. Ascani, Air Force chief of the 
project, the shining white monster was 
a beautiful flying bird. “It looks like 
its doing Mach 3 just sitting on the 
ground," he said fondly. 

Strange Design. According to pres- 
ent Defense Department plans, the 
XB-70A will never be used as a bomb- 
er, and only two prototypes will be 
built. But from its graceful curving 
nose to its folding wingtips the plane is 
radically new; into its strange, almost 
frightening design, $1.3 billion of engi- 
neering and scientific imagination have 
already been poured. Heavier and long- 
er than any other airplane, it is designed 
io cruise at three times the speed of 
sound (roughly 2,000 m.p.h. for an 
“intercontinental” distance. The engi- 
neering innovations that were tried in 
its Construction may well affect every 
high-speed airplane built in the foresee- 
able future. 

One of the aerodynamic advances 


was the use of“ ression lift.” Ev- 
ery supersonic airplane са 
waves in the air around it, and at three 
times the speed of sound those waves 
are extremely powerful. The engines 
and air intakes of the XB-70A are 
placed under its delta wing, and their 


У 


just where the upward force of its com- 


pressed air can be- t and used as 
free lift. оа ото ЕЕ ае 
Паг when they climb out of the water 
and plane along on their bottoms. 


Compression lift will be à help, but 


boost. It could not hope to-succeed 
without unprecedented strength com- 
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bined with lightness and heat resist- 
ance. At 70,000 ft., 
the temperature is far below zero, but 
at Mach 3, air friction will heat parts 
of the structure to 650° F., which is 
well above the softening point of alumi- 
num and magnesium. 
dangers, some parts 
made of titanium, 
metal, lavishly used in- the delta-wing 


bulk encourages a shock wave to form. 


the Valkyrie needs much more of a 
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where it will fly, 


To avoid such 
of the ship were 
that new miracle 


А-11. But more than half of the 
XB-70A’s structural weight is "stainless 
steel honeycomb sandwich.” This so- 


phisticated material, which is compara- 
ble to the light cellular wing bones of 
large birds, is made by brazing thin steel 
skins to hexagonal steel cells. It is ex- 
tremely light, but-almost as strong as 
if it were made of solid metal. 


The steel sandwich is also an excel- 
lent insulator, keeping the searing heat 
outside from reaching the plane's vul- 
nerable innards. The rear fuselage, 
though, is heated from inside by the 
engines and from outside by the racing 
air. In flight it will reach 1,000° F., so 
it is made of high-strength tool steel, 
which does not lose its strength even 
when white-hot. 

Folding Tips. Like all delta-wing 
planes, the XB-70A tends to get nose- 
heavy at high speeds when the wing's 
center of lift shifts toward the stern. 
To counteract this tendency, two small 
wings called canards are set like large 
trim tabs, just aft of the cabin. But even 
the canards are not enough; as Mach 3 
approaches, the tips of the delta wing 
will be folded downward. This will shift 
the center of liftforward and-add-direc- 
tional stability. It also adds a hazardous 
complication to the plane's construction. 

The 550,000-Ib. XB-70A will be 
shoved along by six General Electric 
YJ-93 engines, each with 30,000 Ibs. of 
thrust. The engines' turbine blades are 
air-cooled to keep them from melting, 
and the afterburners, which are used 
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SINGERS 
Malady of Paris 


His collected songs add up to a pain- 
ful diagnosis of the chill of modern life, 
and in France that makes Léo Ferré a 
kind of poet laureate. He hates, among 
other things, the church, most govern- 
ments, radio, television and the Aca- 
démie Frangaise, and he hates them 
with the droll expertise Frenchmen in- 
stinctively admire. In a country that 
nourishes the cult of the dinner-table 
anarchist, Ferré is almost a government 
in exile. 

Ever since he began singing in the 
caves around St. Germain-des-Prés in 
the late '40s, Ferré has been the reign- 


JEAN MARQUIS 


FERRE PERFORMING 
Between optimism and disgust. 


ing voice of the “Defenders of French 
Song,” a tight little school of contem- 
porary troubadour-poets. He despises 
literary snobbery, and the lyrics of his 
200 songs pulse with the rough and jeer- 
ing argot of Parisian streets. Legion- 
naires listened to his records in the 
crumbling days of French Indo-China. 
They can still be heard in Hanoi, as 
well as in New York, Dakar or any 
place where hypochondriacs have. nom 
intention of curing themselves of that 
bittersweet nostalgia known as the Mal- 
adie de Paris, But his verses are also 
published in the prestigious Poètes 
d'Aujourd'hui series alongside Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire and Valéry, and his 
music is among the best now being 
written for French song. 

Tough Ideas. Ferré has such melodic 
facility that his songs can drift from 
one mode to another without the slight- 
est misstep: a melody will slip into pas- 
Sages that suggest fado or flamenco or 
Orthodox church music, then emerge 
again for a major-key resolution. Ferré 
has written some lovely love songs, but 
most of his ideas are tough, and he 
does not mince words—as in Monsieur 


.defend my opinions.” 
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Tout-Blanc, his pre-Deputy attack on 
the Pope: 

Simon Pure, 

If one fine morning you leave this 

world feet first 

For your castle in Paradise (perhaps 

it will be pretty) 

Pray for me. 

I don't have the time. 

I'll still be living in Aubervilliers 

With both my arms embracing 

misery. 

Operation Madeleine. Ferré’s songs 
evoke a complex feeling. Their mood is 
an absorbing compromise between op- 
timism and disgust, and they have an 
ironic strength that makes their mes- 
sage as clear as a scream in the street. 
Though Ferré is a natural-born plain- 
tiff, his songs never argue that life is ab- { 
surd. “Despair,” he says, “is a way of А 
hiding things from one's self." Life is ! 
not pointless, just outrageously wrong. TE 

Ferré became established as his own T T 
best interpreter only after he met his Tu 
wife Madeleine in 1950. For years he Hi | 
had been down and out in Paris, play- H 
ing and singing for $2 a night and com- Du 
posing on the side. "Operation Made- | 
leine,” as he calls the metamorphosis he | 
undertook after his marriage, promptly ) 
rescued his career. He took off his glass- 
es, got his teeth capped, cut his hair— 
and immediately found a whole new 
audience. Now at 47, he owns an island 
in Brittany, a house in the south of 
France, an apartment in Paris and an 
American car; his audience, he says, 
includes "everybody but the jerks—who 
are numerous." 

Such new affluence confuses Ferré's 
old admirers, who still like to think of 
him as a flaming anarchist. But Ferré 
sees no point in living to please “les pro- 
fessionels de la misérabilité." His com- 
fortable life in the country suits him 
perfectly, and it has done nothing to 
dilute the grave discontent that ignites 
his music. “This is a world where muz- 
zles aren't made for dogs," he says. 
"One is supposed to be mediocre. It’s 
the only chance of not bothering other 
people. But I’m a lucky villain, and I'm 
willing to tell even the truest of lies to` 


COMPOSERS 

Return to Richard 

In the last four years of his life, 
Richard Strauss seldom heard his works 
performed by his own countrymen. The 
post World War II silent treatment was 
his penalty for having meekly allowed 
himself to be paraded as the artistic 
Spirit of the Third Reich. But Strauss's 
death in 1949 seemed a Signal for a 
West German revival of his music, Au- 
diences eagerly returned to his masters 
works. And this year, the 100th an = 
sary of his birth, the revival has b 
almost deafening. К”. aA 

The Berlin Opera 


peu 
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Strauss productions, from Der Rosen- 
kavalier to Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
Capriccio. In Munich, where coins are 
being struck for “Strauss Year,” the 
Opera’s Strauss festival had productions 
of all but four of his 15 operas, and the 
Nationaltheater's summer festival will 
present the sweep of his music in 100 
concerts. The Luftwaffenmusikkorps 
band will play his military marches in 
honor of his birthday (June 11). Bavar- 
ian radio will broadcast seven operas, 
and the Munich Music Conservatory is 
not only presenting a blizzard of lec- 
tures but—going the whole way—is 
changing its name to the Richard Strauss 
Conservatory. à 
Forgive & Forget. Much of Strauss's 
music has been firmly placed in the 
classic repertoire since the 20s, and 
outside Germany he had little need of a 


м.т. FARBMAN 


STRAUSS CONDUCTING (1947) 
After silence, the deluge. 


resurrection. World War I brought a 
ten-year lapse in the performance of 
Strauss in England, but World War II 
caused no lull in England or America. 
The Strauss of the Third Reich had 
been an old man, and after he was 
cleared by the denazification courts, it 
seemed only just to forgive and forget. 
Last year, in 175 orchestral perform- 
ances of his works, Strauss became 
one of the most frequently played com- 
posers in the U.S. 

The main argümemt over Strauss has 
always dwelt on the dramatic and real- 
istic effects of his music. Wagnerians 
usually love it but followers of Schu- 
mann and Brahms are likely to find it 
crude and vulgar—‘pleasure gas,” a 
Viennese critic once called it. His mam- 


moth tone poems—T ill Eulenspiegel, Bin 


еп and Also sprach Zarathus- 
tra—show him to Dera less S 
of orchestral effect and а а: 
er of tone color. But Strauss was the 
last man in a 400-year-old tradition 
of tonality, and it was his misfortune 
to work alongside the atonalists with- 
out sharing any of their discoveries. 
Halfway into the present century, he 
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was widely dismissed as a souvenir of 


the last: : 
Metaphysically Close. The revival of 


Strauss’s music is а vivid demonstra- 
tion that his claim on modern audiences 
is genuine. His songs are colorful and 
metaphysically close to the spirit of their 
texts. His operas are both sensuous and 
profound. His orchestral works are har- 


Born. To Diana Trask, 23, carrot- 
topped Australian singer who came up 
from Down Under to sing along with 
Mitch, and Thomas Ewen, 36, Aussie 
auto salesman: their second child, sec- 
ond son; in Melbourne. 


Born. To Patricia Neal, 38, Academy 
Award-winning cinemactress for her 
portrait of the housekeeper in Hud, 
and Roald Dahl, 47, British author of 
deftly ghoulish short stories: their third 
child, second daughter; in Oxford, Eng- 
land. Name: Ophelia. 


Born. To Ed Begley, 63, cinemactor 
who played a swamp-grass politician in 
Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of 
Youth, and Helen Jordan, 38, his third 
wife: a daughter; in Dublin. 


Divorced. By Kenneth Tynan, 37, 
drama critic for the London Observer 
from 1954 to 1963, now on the re- 
ceiving end as literary manager for the 
British National Theater: Elaine Dun- 
dy, 36, Long Island-born novelist who 
chronicles American girls abroad (The 
OldMan and Ме); on grounds of in- 
compatibility; after 13 years of mar- 
riage, опе child; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Carol Haney, 39, snub-nosed, 
pixiefied dancer-comedienne who burst 
into fame in the 1954 musical Pajama 
Game as Gladys, the offbeat secretary 
who had (clang, clang) “Ss-s-s-steam 
Heat,” but, after being hospitalized for 
diabetes and exhaustion in 1957, sim- 
mered down to become one of Broad- 
way’s most popular choreographers, ar- 
ranging dances for Flower Drum Song 
and Funny Girl; of pneumonia, com- 
plicated by diabetes; in Manhattan. 


Died. Vic Morabito, 45, owner of 
the National Football Leagues San 
Francisco 49ers, who, with his brother 
Tony, founded the team in 1946, took 
over direction after Tony dropped dead 
of a stroke between halves of a game 
with the Chicago Bears in 1957; of a 
stroke; in San Francisco. 


Died. Vernon Carl Walston, 58, 
founder (in 1932) and president of 
Wall Streets Walston & Co., one of 
the nation’s top ten stockbrokers; by 
his own hand (20-gauge shotgun); in 
Manhattan. A moody, drivingly am- 
bitious onetime fruit vendor, Walston 
started the firm in San Francisco under 
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Died. Diana Wynyard, sj 8 = 
British cinemactress of the D i 
remembered by U.S. audiensa 
courageous wife in the 1933 adi 
Award-winning movie version E 
Coward's Cavalcade, by Britons tl 
roles at the Old Vic, where Ё 
she played a brilliantly sens 
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musical”) who hoofs his way to fame, 
fortune and a grim finale. 

By this time, Shirleys psychiatrist 
wants to try for the jackpot. “Im hon- 
ored that you'd risk your life for me,” 
she purrs. She has no sooner declined 
his proposal than the cleaning man ar- 
rives and—hey, guess who? Dean Mar- 
tin, down on his luck and full of last- 
reel surprises. 

For all its talent and occasional for- 
ward thrust, What a Way to Go! never 
really gets anywhere. The reasons why 
are neatly capsuled in Shirley's cine- 
fantasy with Mitchum, described as 
"one of those Hollywood movies all 
about love and what’]I-she-wear-next?” 
This gag sequence, credited as A Lush 
Budget Production, offers four minutes’ 
worth of opulent sets and a whole spring 
collection of Edith Head’s most improb- 
able costumes. But What a Way itself 
is so extravagantly overdrawn that the 
audience well may wonder where par- 
ody leaves off and plot begins. To fur- 
bish a frail spoof with all that Holly- 
wood upholstery seems a bit like cross- 
ing a mountain stream aboard the 
Queen Mary—and why bother? Shirley 
MacLaine is a girl who can go for 
miles just paddling her own canoe. 


Morse Makes the Scene 

Honeymoon Hotel. Comedian Robert 
Morse looks like Arthur Godfrey Jr. 
and makes more faces than a rubber 
totem pole. He scored big on Broadway 
in How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying, and then somebody ap- 
parently told him how to succeed in 
pictures without really trying: never put 
the part before the Morse. Up to a point 
the formula works. But what the heck. 
Being a success in this picture is like 
being head flea on a dead dog. 

The story, which transpires at a Car- 
ibbean resort amid plastic palmettos and 
other touches of tropical realism, can 
best be described as follows: zzzzzzz. 
The players are equally interesting. Nan- 
cy Kwan, who claims to be a genuine 
Eurasian, looks like an American cho- 
rine with Scotch-taped eyelids. Jill St. 
John, who considers herself a comedi- 
enne, puts up a good front. Robert Gou- 
let, whose talent is for singing, doesn't 
sing. And Keenan Wynn, who has prob- 
ably been in worse pictures, looks as if 
he can't remember when. 

Only Morse seems to feel an obli- 
gation to act. Since his lines are un- 
speakable, he mumbles them inaudibly 
and distracts the customers by giggling, 
wriggling, itching, twitching, wearing a 
wig, dancing a jig, and crossing his eyes 
till he practically looks out of his ears. 
People who did not see him on Broad- 
Way will probably think he is just a 
Somewhat shorter, somewhat quieter 
Jerry Lewis. People who did will 
wonder what makes him tic, and wist- 


fully murmur: “Autre temps, autre 
Morse.” 


Hope Pops for Peace 


A Global Affair. As an obscure U.N. 
employee who has been nursing a clos- 
etful of computers, Bob Hope blinks in 
dismay at his new assignment: the care 
and feeding of a blonde baby girl, 
abandoned in the U.N. lobby. *You've 
got the wrong man," burbles Bob. “I 
didn't even go to the Christmas party." 
Nevertheless he takes the tyke home 
to his bachelor flat, powders her with 
confectioners’ sugar, fastens her diapers 
with Scotch tape, and warms her milk 
in an empty fifth. Meanwhile, back at 
U Thants East River headquarters, an 
international incident begins to boil. 
Seems all 111 member nations want to 
claim the foundling for their very own 
and are eager to give it the best of all 
possible homelands. 

From that none too Hopeful begin- 
ning, the comedy wheezes toward a 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


d 25 


BOB HOPE & FRIEND IN “AFFAIR” 
Not at the Christmas party. 


tired finish, with gags that might have 
been written by a UNESCO pamphle- 
teer. Sometimes the movie simply stops 
to preach. “This baby feels hunger and 
cold and loneliness, just like you and 
me,” says Bob. “I can’t see anything 
funny about this situation.” And there’s 
the rub. Or the rash. To help Hope out 
in the pinches, a group of seductress- 
es billed as The Global Girls troops 
through: Yvonne De Carlo as a Span- 
ish floozy whose secret Weapon is fla- 
menco; Lilo Pulver as a brusque, weepy 
vodkaholic making a case for the 
U.S.S.R.; Miiko Taka as an ah-so Gei- 
sha who offers back rubs and hot saki; 
and Elga Andersen as a French fille 
de joie who waives her diplomatic im- 
munity in pajama tops. True love is 
the Belgian lass (Michele Mercier), a 
high-minded guide from the Low Coun- 
tries. Obviously, the movie makes a 
negligible contribution to world amity 
and understanding, despite such gim- | 
micks as a walk- \ . 
bassador Adlai 

Sage and sober, the amba 
like a man who kno 
survive even this sad 
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| I Only Seems Like Fun 


THE WEEKENDERS by Max Gunther. 
237 pages: Lippincott. $4.95. 


Dark suspicions arise that the current 
oversupply of books proving that Every- 
thing 15 Hollow (or: A Searching Look 
at the Cardboard Values of Our Aspirin 
Society) is part of a plot by the sunshine 
merchants. When everyone is sufficient- 
ly depressed, publishers of inspirational 
texts will find a renewed market for 
books disproving hollowness on the 

ground that Everything Is Stuffed with 
Meaning. Meanwhile, in the hollow or 
waning-moon part of the cycle, we have 


had The Waste Makers, The Pyramid 
Climbers, The Brain Pickers, The Naked 
Society, and that inevitable-but-yet-un- 
written examination of the lunch habits 
of advertising men, Breath in the After- 
noon. Now, with no moon in sight, the 
co-author of The Split-Level Trap has 
written The Weekenders. 

Reason Why. Weekenders, it turns 
out, are people who work five days a 
week, with two days off for getting into 
sociologically fascinating trouble. That 
iS, weekenders are almost everyone not 
in jail. Most weekenders, Author Gun- 
ther reports, embrace the Fun Mystique. 
The weekender’s “self-esteem depends 
on his success in having, or at least dem- 
onstrating, fun. The weekender likes to 
be thought of as an extrovert who lives 
in a loud fast whirl of activities. Any- 
thing less is felt to be almost if not 
quite pathological . . . Dr. James A. 
Wylie of Boston University has studied 

family recreation and found that the 
typical family has 20 or 30 different 
activities to keep it busy on weekends. 
Some have as many as 70." 

Here Author Gunther, with borrowed 


| an important 


research, shows mastery of 

technique of the searching-look book— 
the compounding of statistics from air 
and egg white. What counts as an “ас- 
tivity’? Brushing your teeth? Mowing 
the lawn with a toy gasoline tractor? 
If five members of one of Dr. Wylie's 
families watch Gunsmoke, does the re- 
searcher chalk up five activities? This 
is an important element in the art of 
making the world sound hollow when it 
is thumped. Another is the unvarying as- 
sumption that no one ever does anything 
because he likes it. If he goes skiing, it 
is to show off his wounds; if he gives a 
party, it is to prove something to his 
friends; if he goes bunburying with his 
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Happiness should be serious. 


secretary, it is to improve his self-image, 
not because he likes the bells on her toes. 

Troweled Guilt. Naturally a citizen 
cannot escape being proved a fraud by 
spending his weekends working instead 
of fun having. The business man who 
keeps Saturday office hours does not do 
it to catch up on his work, nor to impress 
his boss; he is hiding from failure as a 
fun haver. The weekend gardener trow- 
els guilt into the soil; the Sunday painter 
paints his soul off-white. 

Since there is almost no human ac- 
tivity that cannot be accomplished, at- 
tempted, contemplated, or escaped from 
on a weekend, Gunther has a lot to cov- 
er. Or to look at it another way, he has 
endless opportunities to quote from oth- 
er Hollow Worlders whose subjects are 
more Specialized. His book is, in fact, 
an anthology of the maxims of Russell 
Lynes, David Riesman, Helen Gurley 
Brown, Vance Packard, Betly Friedanand 
William H. Whyte Jr. Е 

But Gunther is а published magazine 
writer (‘When to Worry About an Of- 
fice Romance"—Good Housekeeping, 
March 1961) and does not really need 
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the most colorful court it had seen 
since Charles II. If he skirted scandal, 
it was because no man alive better un- 
derstood British upper-class tribal cus- 
toms. When, during a divorce proceed- 
ing, the testimony of Lady Charles 
Mordaunt was read in court confessing 
that she had committed adultery with 
Bertie when he was Prince of Wales 
"often, and in open day,” it proved em- 
barrassing but not fatal, because Bertie 
had played his part honorably—visiting 
Her Ladyship secretly and in a hired 
brougham in mid-afternoon and never 
behaving in a manner to embarrass 
Lord Charles when they were fellow 
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dreadnoughts” and was less easy to scrap. 
It was, Edward confided to a secre- 
tary, the most insidiously socialistic re- 
mark he had ever heard from a Minister 
of the King. 


Unexpected Prizewinner 


PURITAN VILLAGE by Sumner Chilton 
Powell. 215 pages. Wesleyan. $15. 


The award of the Pulitzer Prize for 
history this month startled many his- 
torians and most publishers simply be- 
cause the winning book and its author 
were almost unknown. In fact, Sumner 
Chilton Powell's Puritan Village had 
almost gone unpublished: scholarly 
presses, including Harvard, had turned 
it down as “too specialized" before it 
was accepted by Wesleyan in Connecti- 
cut. With its $15 price tag, many 
bookstores had not bothered to stock 
it; hardly more than 1,000 copies had 
been sold; immediately after the Pulit- 
zer announcement the book was almost 
unobtainable. 

Conflicting Traditions. The book that 
beat out such possibilities as Oscar 
Handlin's panoramic The Americans or 
William and Bruce Catton’s Two Roads 
to Sumter is a meticulous and remark- 
ably detailed account of the early gov- 
ernment and social organization of the 
town of Sudbury, Mass., founded by 
Puritan settlers in 1638. Generations 
of orators have sweepingly proclaimed 
the early towns of New England “a 
unique experiment in self-government,” 
while many historians have tacitly as- 
sumed that the early settlers brought 
with them a broadly homogeneous body 
of English law and administrative meth- 
ods. Historian Powell’s achievement is 
to show just how unique the self-gov- 
ernment of early Sudbury really was. 

Not one but at least three quite dis- 
tinct English traditions lay behind the 
Puritan settlers, Powell found. Men like 
Peter Noyes, a prosperous yeoman and 
the fourth largest landholder when he 
left the manor of Weyhill in southern 
England, brought with them centuries- 
old customs of open-field, cooperative 
farming and local government. Men 
like Edmund Brown, Cambridge gradu- 
ate and Nonconformist minister, sprang 
from bustling, self-governing English 
boroughs and brought with them city 
ways and institutions. A strong minority | 
of early Sudbury settlers like John Par- | 

menter and Thomas Cakebread the mil- 
ler were used to independently run, 
competitive, closed-field farming as 
then practiced in the east of England. 

Deciphering the Records. To trace 
the interactions of these traditions took 

Powell six years. Of the 16 men who 
were early Sudbury’s leaders, he suc- 
ceeded in tracking 13 to their original 
homes in England, and has re-created - 
their lives in convincing detail, In | 
tal, he located ashe origins of 79% 
Sudbury's first landowner 
two summers in Engl 
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the relevant 17th century church rec- 
ords, legal notes, manor rolls and ac- 
counts. Deciphering the Latin shorthand 
and illegible handwriting of the period 
took hundreds of hours more. 

From the welter of facts, with the 
passion of a born antiquarian and the 
insights of a self-made sociologist, Pow- 
ell has reconstructed the intense pulling 
and hauling of an early American com- 
munity that was, *in a real sense, a lit- 
tle commonwealth,” able to create “as 
much of an ideal state as its leaders 
could conceive and find agreement on.” 
Such fine-grained history is certainly 
more for the scholar than for most gen- 
eral readers. Yet Powell’s style is clear, 
if sometimes too sugary, and the peo- 
ple and events can be absorbing. 


A Time for Pride 


CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE by 
Charles E. Silberman. 370 pages. Random 
House. $5.95. 


Many of the books now pouring off 
the presses on the race issue hesitate, 
falter, flounder and peter out in mawkish 
sentimentality or pious preaching. This 
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book by Charles Silberman, a FORTUNE 
magazine editor, marches in no-non- 
sense fashion to a number of hard 
truths that are not meant to comfort or 
console. It is impossible, writes Silber- 
man, “to tell the truth about race rela- 
tions without offending and angering 
men of both colors." Some Silberman 
points: 
» White Americans have degraded the 
Negro. Slaves were treated more shab- 
bily in the U.S. than almost anywhere 
else on earth at any time in history. 
Their pride was systematically knocked 
out of them; families were broken up 
so often that a pattern was set, and 
even today they continue to break up 
with alarming casualness. In central 
Harlem, only half the children under 
18 live with both parents. 
> Negroes need to recover their self- 
respect. Though sit-ins have not accom- 
plished much materially, they have giv- 
en Negroes cause for pride: whites have 
had to bargain with them as equals. 
Similarly, by stressing Negro superiority 
—racist though that message is—the 
Black Muslims have had astonishing 
success straightening out the lives of 
lower-class Negroes, curing them of drug 
addiction, alcoholism and self-hate. 
> White Americans must go out of 
their way to give Negroes a helping 
hand; merely allowing them long-with- 
held civil rights is not enough: They 
must provide public education for Ne- 
gro children at an earlier age—at three 
or four. By the time the children are 
five or six, an overcrowded, oppressive 
home life has stifled their impulse to 
learn and made them much less alert 
than comparable white children. Cor- 
porations must set job quotas for Ne- 
groes, give them on-the-job training, 
even put up with impaired efficiency 
until the Negroes are trained. 
> The “most impressive experiment af- 
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motives supplied to Thailand or the lat- 
est type of AC locomotives for India, dif- 
ferent local conditions created different 
sets of problems. In every case, Hitachi's 
ability to adapt its products ‘о fit the 
clime" provided the key to a solution. 

Rolling stock is not the only field 
where Hitachi has shown its capability. 
Hitachi manufactures some 10,000 in- 
dividual products—ranging from heavy 
electrical, industrial, and transportation 
equipment to precision electronic instru- 
ments and scientific apparatus. If you're 
interested in any of our product lines, 
we'll be happy to forward you complete 
information. Or if you'd like to know more 
about our latest activities, we'd be de- 
lighted to send you our popular, inform- 
ative quarterly, Age of Tomorrow, or our 
comprehensive technical bimonthly,^the 
Hitachi Review. 


MAIN PRODUCTS: Turbines & Generators - Trans- 
formers - Rolling Stock - Nucleonics • Power 
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• Wire & Cables - Iron & Steel Products ~ In- 
sulating Materials - Electric Home Appliances 


C.P.O. Box No.14 Tokyo, Japan 
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TELEVISION 


{| Wednesday, May 27 
| TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.).* Former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Senator J. William 
Fulbright, British Labor Party Leader Har- 
old Wilson, and Maurice Schumann, chair- 
man of France’s Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, will be linked via Telstar ЇЇ for a live 
discussion of U.S. foreign policy, based on 
Senator Fulbright’s recent denunciation of 
the assumptions behind U.S. policy. 


Thursday, May 28 

GENTLEMEN: START YOUR ENGINES (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). History of the Indianap- 
olis 500-mile Speedway Race. Color. 

KRAFT SUSPENSE THEATER (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Julie Harris stars as a homely 
schoolteacher wooed by a handsome fish- 
erman who is determined to get hold of a 
ring she purchased in a curio shop. Color. 


Friday, May 29 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Efrem Zim- 
balist Jr. stars in an adaptation of Carson 
McCullers’ The Sojourner, the story of a 
restless wanderer. 


Saturday, May 30 

ABC/S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m). National A.A.U. Gymnastics 
championships from Kings Point, L.I. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9 p.m.-conclusion). Sidney Poitier, Rock 
Hudson and Dana Wynter in Something 
of Value. 


Sunday, May 31 
THE CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES 
(NBC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Preview of the Cali- 
fornia primary elections. 


Monday, June 1 

MONDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
7:30-9:30 p.m). Gene Kelly, Debbie 
Reynolds, Donald O’Connor and Cyd 
Charisse in M-G-M’s 1952 spoof of Holly- 
wood moviemaking, Singin’ in the Rain. 

EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Theodore Bikel guest-stars as the father of 
a 20-year-old mentally retarded boy ac- 
cused of having molested a young girl. 
Repeat. 


Tuesday, June 2 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS (CBS, 9:30-11 
p.m.). Carol Burnett re-creates the role of 
Princess Winifred, which first brought her 
to fame. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


HAMLET. Although Richard Burton as 
Hamlet and Hume Cronyn as Polonius 
burnish all the richness of language, wit 
and humor of the play, this revival, and 
specifically Burton’s Hamlet, lacks the 
burning passion, the mind-tossed anguish 
the self-divided will that Hamlet must 
have to be a true prince of tragedy. 

FUNNY GIRL shines in the refracted light 
of the most brilliant new star to rise over 
Broadway in years, Barbra Streisand. 

HIGH SPIRITS. As a spirit brought back to 

haunt her husband by means of a slapstick 
séance conducted by mad Bea Lillie, imp- 
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ish Tammy Grimes is about as ghostly 
grey as a rainbow. 


ANY WEDNESDAY. Without even the help 


of her closetful of balloons, Sandy Den- 


nis ascends from playmate to helpmate 
in two acts. 

DYLAN. Alec Guinness probes the special 
hell in which Dylan Thomas found him- 
self. His performance is moody, taut with 
rage and sometimes bright with humor. 

HELLO, DOLLY! Part of this musical’s nos- 
talgic appeal lies in its evocative Oliver 
Smith backdrops of little old New York, 
part lies in its hissable boss-villain (David 
Burns), whom Dolly finds kissable. Most 
of it lies in the skirt-swishing charm of 
Carol Channing as Dolly. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Playwright Neil 
Simon’s deft quips punctuate this early- 
marital farce with humor to spare for a 
zany subplot involving a mother-in-law 

and a Continental charmer (he thinks). 


Off Broadway 


DUTCHMAN, by LeRoi Jones. In a New 
York subway car, a white girl who is a 
twitchy, neurotic bundle of well-informed 
clichés and sterile sexual aggressions, lures, 
taunts, degrades and destroys a Negro in a 
Brooks Brothers shirt, but not before he 
tells her, with profane and explicit brutal- 
ity, how much Negroes hate whites. 

THE BLOOD KNOT. Two half brothers, one 
light and one dark, act out in miniature 
the torment of being a racial outcast 
in present-day South Africa. Playwright 
Atholl Fugard writes with a tenderness, 
poignance and understanding that crosses 
all color lines. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN, winner of a special 
citation from the New York Drama Crit- 
ics’ Circle, is a powerful, tormenting im- 
age of humans bearing the unbearable. 


RECORDS 

Opera 

1 PURITANI (3 LPs; London) is the last 
and loveliest of Bellinis operas, a story 
about the Roundheads and the Stuarts 
in the days of Cromwell incongruously 
drenched in Italian melody and sunlit 
harmony, Only singers skilled in bel canto, 
such as Joan Sutherland and Maria Callas, 
dare try it. In the new recording, Suth- 
erland is the demented Elvira, and when 
she sings Vien, dilétto in a deluge of per- 
fectly matched and sparkling runs and trills, 
she embellishes even the embellishments. 
Maria Callas (on Angel's earlier version 


of I Puritani) has no such quicksilver in 
her voice, but in many poetic passages, 
exquisitely shaded and phrased, she is the 
better proof of Bellini’s proposition: “The 
object of opera should be to weep in song.” 

GREAT SOPRANOS OF OUR TIME (Angel). 
Sutherland and Callas again, and out to 
draw blood. Callas plays Verdis Lady 
Macbeth, chilling in the sleepwalking 
scene, and Sutherland is Donna Anna, 
crying vengeance on Don Giovanni at the 
top of her voice. The other reigning so- 
pranos in this international exposition are 
Sweden's Birgit Nilsson singing Beethoven, 
France’s Régine Crespin singing Wagner, 
Germany’s Elisabeth Schwarzkopf singing 
Mozart, and Spain’s Victoria de los An- 


geles singing Verdi and Gounod. 


JUSSI BJOERLING sings operatic duets with 
Robert Merrill and scenes (from Il Trova- 
tore, Rigoletto) with Zinka Milanov and 
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SEARCH FOR NEW MARKETS 


9 But meanwhile 95% of the value of New 
Zealand's exports still comes from the sheep 
and the cow. The more immediate problem is 
not so much to change this situation as to find 
new markets. 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


To keep pace with her development, in 
agriculture and industry, New Zealand 
will need cheap and dependable oil. So 
will the rest of the world. Oil is one of 
the fastest growing sources of energy, 
and demand is expected to double within 
15 years. 

Meeting this demand has to be an inter- 
national operation because no other com- 
modity is moved in such tremendous volumes 
across so many frontiers, broken into so 
many products, planned so far ahead. It 
needs a complex, world-wide organisation— 
the Kind Shell has built up over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
Operating over 114 million tons of tanker 


ww 
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10 In the last decade, New Zealand has steered 
1796 of her traditional trade into continental 
Europe, America and the Far East. She has won 
80% of the US imported lamb market (most of 
it shipped in glossily packaged cuts, complete 
with recipes). While keeping her old friendships, 
New Zealand is responding to the prospects of 
new, wide horizons. 


shipping, and 32,000 miles of pipelines over 
the great land routes. Establishing marketing 
companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language. 
And encouraging 6,000 research men to 
find new and useful products — new fuels, 
plastics, resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 


Shell is dependable because it is in the whole 
oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, 
transports it, breaks it down into products, 
and gets them to market as regularly as a 
metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
li US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 


Shell is useful. It gets the right product 
to the right place at the right time. It seryes 
consuming countries by finding dependab 
energy, producing countries by finding depen 
able markets. Year after year. _ - 


* J-6 (Touring) 1600cc ~2000cc=20 laps. 120km. 30 cars entr'd — Prince Gloria 6 
«9», Crown (10 , Bellel<4?, Cedric(7) 
.Prince Gloria 6 i ishi... 
ukiro Sugita 

.Sokichi Shikiba.. 
.Tatsu Yokoyama 

„Takatoshi Teranish 

Hiroaki Taga ........... lL hr 1m. 


Om. 10 sec. 


Winner .. 


12 sec. 
25 sec. 


6 
9 
9 
7 
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* T-5 (Touring) 1300cc~1600cc=15 laps. 90km. 30 cars entr'd— Prince Skyline 
1500(9», Bellet 10), Corona(105, Lotus Cortina 12. 


Winner ...Prince Skyline 1500 ...Tetsu ІКиѕама .... 45 sec. 6 
2nd ..... Prince Skyline 1500 ...Yukiro Sugita . 46 sec. 3 
3rd ...... Prince Skyline 1500 ...Hideo Oishi .... 46 sec. 6 
Ad) ud Prince Skyline 1500 ...Giichi Sunako . 47 sec. 3 

1 sec. 0 


Sin us Prince Skyline 1500 ...Nobuyuki Tonoi .... e 
Other Prince Skyline 1500 ...Yoshihiro Suda _............... 45 m. 1 sec. 2 


= GT-2 (Grand Touring) 1000ce~ 2000cc=16 laps. 96km. 30 cars entr'd — Porsche 
Carrera 90441», Prince Skyline GTS54(7), FairladyC14), Lotus Elandl>, MG-B 
(2), Bellet GT435, Triumph TR&Q), Lotus Elite(1> 


Winner...Porsche Carrera 904 . 45 m. 29 sec. 9 

SIDA Prince Skyline GTS54...Giichi Sunako . 39 sec. 3 

3rd ...... Prince Skyline GTS54...Tetsu ІКиѕама . 58 sec. 8 

4th ...... Prince Skyline GTS54...Masaru Kodaira . 48 sec. 8 
БҮ ТА Prince Skyline GTS54...Nobuyuki Топо! . 58 sec. 5 | 

6th ...... Prince Skyline GTS54...Yoshihiro Suda ....... 59 sec. 1 


300,000 excited racing fans watched, at the Suzuka 
Circuit on May 2 and 3, 1964, Prince Gloria 6 and 
Prince Skyline 1500 run away from Foreign and 
Japanese made cars. Prince collected 14 out of the 
18 medals, defeating all of its class competitors 

These races proved that Prince engineering road 
testing, road holding, acceleration and braking are 


Prince Gloria 6 and Prince Skyline 1500, Winners of Japan’s Secon 
Car Race Meeting Sponsored by The Japan Automobile F 
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1; GODUNOV (Angel. Highlights 

Moussorgsky's masterpiece sung by 
I ack-voiced Bulgarian basso, Boris 
ot His characterization of Godu- 
B sly renowned, “Always I die new 
ae Always I change,” says Christoff. 
bse he dies a brooding, pitiful sinner, 
din the Clock Scene, the terror of his 
nit creeps into his voice as quietly as a 
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|THE ORGANIZER. Director Mario (Big 
«lon Madonna Street) Monicelli’s viv- 
V moving, timelessly beautiful portrait of 
Bin century Italy comes into sharp focus 
n Marcello Mastroianni, demonstrating 
Is emarkable versatility as a socialist 
йа who leads Turin textile work- 
Sina strike that fails, 

FOM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Istanbul pro- 
Зал exotic backdrop for the harem- 
tan adventures of James Bond, alias 
ii aS Sean Connery. A sly spoof of 
M che’ fiction. 
о p OLYMPICS. Made in Italy, 
19 oes acular dazzlingly synthe- 
k mer улу; at was Rome's during the 
The Ne of 1960. : 

Bch thei WATCH. This perceptive 
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terely photographed, with a cast of non- 
normal characters directed with brooding 
penetration by Ingmar Bergman. 

TOM JONES. Lusty lads pursue busty 
maids through "Best" Director Tony Rich- 
ardson's wonderfully wicked assault on 
Fielding's 18th century classic. Winner of 
four 1963 Oscars. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE, by Charles 
E. Silberman. The author believes that the 
best, in fact the only, way to achieve 
equality and integration is by massive, 
militant drives in housing, schools and 
jobs. A thoughtful study of the Negro 
revolution at a crucial stage. 

KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by Philip 
Magnus. It was "Prince Bertie's" misfor- 
tune that he had to wait 40 years of his 
adult life before he could take over from 
his mother, Queen Victoria, but he filled 
the years by becoming monarch of his 
own kingdom of society’s scandal and 
fashion. 

A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
way. Toward the end of his life, the 
novelist wrote these memoirs of the '20's 
in Paris when he was young and poor. 
The result is a poetic word picture of 
Paris, a loving one of his first wife, and 
waspish anecdotes of Joyce, Ford Madox 
Ford, and especially the Fitzgeralds, who 
are treated unkindly. 

PEDRO MARTINEZ, by Oscar Lewis. With 
his tape recorder spinning, the author of 
The Children of Sanchez gets down the 
biography of another Mexican: a peasant 
farmer who engaged in one ill-fated polit- 
ical reform after another. 

THE SPIRE, by William Golding. In 
this medieval parable, an obsessed canon 
orders a huge stone spire to be built atop 
his fragile cathedral, only to realize at 
last that his monument was not to God’s 
glory but his own. 

EPISODE—REPORT ON THE ACCIDENT IN- 
SIDE MY SKULL, by Eric Hodgins. The au- 
thor of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House recounts his partial recovery from 
a “cerebrovascular accident” (in layman’s 
terms, a stroke). His wit and skill with 
words are totally unimpaired. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

. The Spy Who Came in from the Cold, 

Le Carré (1 last week) 
. Convention, Knebel and Bailey (3) 
The Group, McCarthy (2) 
The Night in Lisbon, Remarque (6) 
The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever (5) 
Von Ryan's Express, Westheimer (4) 
The Spire, Golding (10) 
The Deputy, Hochhuth (7) 
. The Martyred, Kim (9) 
- The Venetian Affair, MacInnes (8) 


NONFICTION 
- Four Days, U.P.I. and American 
Heritage (1) 
- A Day in the Life of President Kennedy, 
Bishop (2) 


— 


O09 9 ta WI 


nN m 


3. Diplomat Among Warriors, Murphy (3) 

4. A Moveable Feast, Hemingway (6) 

5. The Naked Society, Packard (4) 

6. The Green Felt Jungle, Reid and 
Demaris (5) 

7. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (7) 

8. My Years with General Motors, 
Sloan (8) 

9. In His Own Write, Lennon 

10. Beat the Dealer, Thorp 
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Takumar lenses. Get your contest 
rules and entry blanks from your 
Asahi Pentax dealers. 


Asahi Optical Company, Ltd. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 
5, ave. Clemencéau, Brussels 7 
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LETTERS 


Duels in the West 


Rockefeller, who had tremendous finan- 
cial support (a probable $350,000), I do 


Sir: Everyone seems surprised that Rock- not think Ambassador Lodge did poorly. 
efeller won in Oregon [May 22]. But the Jt is our opinion that a very good man 


Lodge workers could not even pronounce won the Oregon primary. 


the name of the state! Rocky and his cam- 
paigners cared enough to say *Oregon 
correctly, not “Oregone. 


ALAN GREEN JR. 
State Finance Chairman 


Oregon Draft Lodge Committee 


Kay SPIESS Portland, Ore. 


Hollywood Sir: So Oregon Cave Men and Wood- 


Sir: Oregonians were obviously misled 


“He Cared Enough to Come.” It was not 


peckers [May 8] don’t carry too many 
by the meaning of Rockefellers slogan, votes, eh! 


DoNN KUMMER 


Oregon he cared about, but his all-con- Albany, Ore. 


suming desire to be President. This desire 


has left New York without a Governor Trying To Be Meaningful 
for months at a time. Many Repubucans Sir: Your statement that Governor Con- 


will never forgive him and the so-called 
Eastern bloc for their smear campaign 
against Senator Goldwater. 

| CARROLL P. GRIFFITH JR. 


| New York Gity 


| Sir: Some say that Goldwater should be 

\ given the nomination if only to prove to 
iW the party—once and for all—that super- 
| conservatives can’t win an election. But 
what a risk! In view of Johnson's wild 
self-confidence in his personal survival 
| || rate in fast cars and in crowds of poten- 
О tial assassins, I'll vote for a real presiden- 
IE tial alternative in our primary: Rockefeller. 

Ч Том WALKER 


| be Los Angeles 


| Sir: We saw a display of Senator Gold- 

waters famous temper in Kansas City re- 
| cently. The offending parties were not 
| “fresh jerks,” but serious Americans seek- 
ing to meet the man of so much supposed 
presidential timber. How can we trust 


M him with the hot line when something 
Un might come up on one of his dour days? 
| | | DONALD A. JOHNSTON 


Shawnee Mission, Kans. 


i | Sir: If Senator Goldwater becomes Pres- 
ii} ident, a courageous, morally upright pa- 
III triot will assume the office. No one can 
guarantee there will be no war, but with 


| 

M Goldwater we can be sure there will be 
7 no surrender. 

| MARVIN E. ROE 

| Ellsworth, Iowa 

a 


! Sir: I think you should know that our 

| total Oregon expenditure for Lodge was 
$52,975.63. It should also be realized that 

M the unpaid balance (as of May 18, 1964) 
{| is $7,000, as contrasted to a $23,000 def- 


nally faces no meaningful Republican op- 
position [May 15] is in error. 


JACK CRICHTON 
Republican Candidate for 
Governor of Texas 
Dallas 


Massachusetts Morality 


Sir: Instead of the Indian that appears 
on our Massachusetts state seal, it would 
be more appropriate to have a state offi- 
cial with his amply greased hand out- 
stretched. The title of your article, “Cor- 
ruption Is Commonplace” [May 15], 
would be a good substitute for our state 
motto. Nothing is more fitting. 
CHARLES M. LAPIENE 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: Jt is very apparent that the state pol- 
iticians of Massachusetts are very sincere 
and honest in their efforts to serve the 
commonwealth—first, before they go to 
jail; second, while in jail; and third, after 
they get out of jail. 
Mark J. Moore 

Boston 


Sir: Ido not suggest that we go so far as 
the Romans did when they stabbed Cae- 
sar, or as far as the English when they 
beheaded Charles I, or the French when 
they stormed the Bastille; or the Russians 
when they assassinated their czars. But I 
am sure that our ancestors who dressed 
themselves as Indians and threw the con- 
tents of British ships into Boston Harbor 
must be looking down upon us with scorn. 
ALEXANDER М. MacLeop III 
Boston 


Old Folks There Are Not Forgotten 


| icit in New Hampshire. Considering the Sir: I believe TIME cli ird' 
LN 5 : = clipped Lady Bird's 
| 17 fact itbat Ambassador Lodge ran second feathers unduly. Though I'm a Saing 34 
| | | | cron against a very active candidate, and live somewhat outside the pockets of 
=== = mie 3 
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The People Called Methodists 


Sir: A word of appreciati 
sitive and piquant article qe y 
people called Methodists [Мау t 


Lio ¢ yy 


Bish 
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New York City 


Capitol Game 


Sir: There is a new game sy 
Washington. The way yours i 
100 people and choose up sides. 08 
tries to win by voting. The opposi 
to stop the vote, and the best wy 
can do this is to filibuster. It's a 
game: it's called Stop the World 1) 
20 Million People To Get Of. | 

JOHN C. Fre 
Arlington, Va. 


Helpful Discrimination 


Sir: Aloha and thank you for “Leg 
a Princess” [May 22]. It concludes 
the thought that our native Kamel 
Schools run against civil rights pia 
because only Hawaiian and part-Ha 
children attend. Is this idea really § 
palling? Our native Hawaiian peop 
welcomed with aloha all races and 
to our islands. But the cost to us i 
heavy. From an original Dv 
500,000 in 1778, our people | 
114,000 left. The tra 
present suffering are to 
statistics of our EU dm 
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|, lide stops bacteria. 
Kn D Es the sa 


les of soaps contain- 


LN ier Short (or whatever 
OU nee » > in your product). 

; now is that it pro- 
hel ftia y Protection against skin 
x | Podge ended into soap and 


S and that it stays on 


the skin to provide long-lasting pro- 
tection. It gives bar soaps, detergents 
and soaps for animals a sales advan- 
tage that’s hard to beat. 


Just a pinch of TCC in your product 
will inhibit Staphylococcus-type or- 
ganisms. 


In daily use, TCC products deposit 
their protective, anti-bacterial layer 


with such mildness that no one couk 
guess a bacteriostat was present. 
(“Bacteriostat” is a big word fo 
germ stopper.) 

Ask for a sample and test it in you 
laboratory. When you put it in you JT 
products, people may start callin 1 
you “Doctor”. | 
Monsanto, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A 
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Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie in 
Paris in 1855. According to Historian 
Raymond Mortimer; "At the opera the 
contrast was conspicuous between Vic- 
torias figure and that of the willowy 
Empress. The Parisians noticed, however, 
that when they sat down after the nation- 
al anthems, the parvenu Eugénie looked 
around to see that her chair was rightly 
placed, and the Queen did not: born 
royal, she knew that it would be." Mrs. 
Johnson did exactly the right thing. Shame 
on Mr. Bing! 


ALICE L. EVERITT 
New York City 


Ancient River 


Sir: Bravo, bravo, bravo 
Lowry for his sensational photographic 
essay, “A Mighty New Dam To Tame the 
Nile” [May 22]. His uncanny eye has cap- 
tured and distilled a moment when past, 
present and future collide. Seldom is so 
much said with such eloquence. 

DONALD RAMSEY 


to Laurence 


Los Angeles 


Sir: Time’s photos of the Nile Valley 
and the Nubian monuments were awe- 
inspiring. It should be added as a footnote 
to your story that the $12 million that 
President Kennedy had hoped the US. 
could contribute to the $35 million need- 
ed to save the splendid temples of Abu 
Simbel was recently denied by Representa- 
tive John Rooney and his House appropri- 
ations subcommittee. This project would 
not have cost the U.S. taxpayer one 
penny. The $12 million was to have come 
from the many millions of dollars in 
American credit already in Egypt as coun- 
terpart funds that can be spent only in 
that country. 

BARBARA SWITALSKI 
Chicago 
THUNDERVOLT 


SPARK PLUGS Fast Reaction 


Sir: Your story on the thought-provok- 
ing suggestion by Judge Burger that citizen 
review boards be set up to scrutinize cases 
where police officers may illegally obtain 
evidence [May 15] was fair and objec- 
tive. Speaking for the professional associa- 
tion of police executives, ] can assure you 
that this will continue to receive our con- 
scientious attention. 

Incidentally, you might like to know 
that in line with your suggestion in a pre- 
vious issue [May 8] that a simplified 
national telephone number be developed 
to obtain emergency police service more 
quickly, our communications committee 
will shortly undertake an exploration of 
the merits and feasibility of this very 
worthwhile thought. 


TRANSISTORIZED 
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SYSTEMS 


QUINN TAMM 
Executive Director 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: When the Supreme Court, after 
weeks of study, rules five to four that a 
split-second decision made by a policeman 
while arresting a felon amounted to an 
unreasonable search and seizure, we, the 
police, will have to accept the fact that 
the policeman’s action was an “error.” If, 
as you assert, the policeman was “ig- 
norant of the doctrine [May 15],” then it 
would appear he has company among the 
minority of the Supreme Court. For many 
years we have been trying to persuade the 
courts, the legislatures and the people that 
law-abiding Citizens should have some 
rights too. We are pleased to note that 
Judge Burger, along with other jurists, is 
likewise becoming concerned about the 
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Sir: Catholic citizens who uş 
schools pay public school re 
citizens accept the fact that these 
will not proceed as usual on Chi 3 
Easter, Republicans abide by [s 
of a Democratic executive (or vis Fare 
pacifists pay taxes to be used for milian] 
defense, and nondrivers pay tars 4% 
used for highway construction, 
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Sir: I must disagree with your st) 
that Shaw's play Saint Joan has Wf 
bare” ideas [May 22]. How e 
one sit through the trial scene an 
realize that the Inquisition exco 
cated her because she would Tu 
her conscience to its dictates! p. 
an attempt at brainwashing; et 
what is. And if brainwashing Fr. 
to the 20th century, 9 
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RITER MARSHALL LOEB looked up 

from the stack of research pre- 
pared for him by Correspondent Bob 
Ball and Researcher Jean Pascoe, 
considered his deadline for this 
week’s cover story and mused about 
time and TiME. What if he had one 
of those new pushbutton telephones? 
The buttons save five seconds a call 
compared with that old-fashioned 
dial. At the rate of, say, 24 seven- 
digit calls, he could save two min- 
utes a day, ten minutes in a five-day 
week, and, allowing for four weeks’ 
vacation, that would add up to an 
important eight hours a year! 

Whether this bit of strategic cal- 
culation will ultimately get Loeb a 
pushbutton phone remains to be 
seen, but it is clear that he is not the 
first TIME writer to muse about what 
the telephone might do in the future. 
"Use of automatic [dial] telephones 
increased 50% during 1925," re- 
ported Time, March 15, 1926. “The 
automatic seems the only relief for 
telephone congestion in the great 
cities.’ And another writer joined 
the Bell men in peering a long way 
ahead in the May 18, 1931, issue: 
“Telephonic television is still the 
most satisfactory means of transmit- 
ting the image. In the U.S. there is 
one telephone-television circuit in 
regular operation. One end of it is 
in the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s offices at No. 195 
Broadway, the other in the Bell Tel- 
ephone Laboratories. A.T. & T. is 
experimenting because it feels that 
sometime a practical use for tele- 
vision may crop up. Only uses con- 
ceived so far: for separated sweet- 
hearts, for identifying criminals, for 
the convenience of bank depositors 
who want to cash checks away from 
home.” 

Some people may argue that no 
practical use for television ever 
cropped up, but these bits of history 
emphasize how fast and how much 
communications have advanced. The 
pace was fast enough when TIME, 
Feb. 23, 1959, reported in a cover 
story on the great strides being made 
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THE TELEPHONE MAN, FEB. 23, 1959 


by “The Telephone Man,” but it is 
even faster now. Looking to the near 
future, Artist Robert Vickrey chose 
for the cover background a section 
of the new “Trimline? phone that 
has dialing, listening and speaking 
elements all in one piece, a wiring 
pattern in an A.T. & T. experimen- 
tal office, part of a dialer card for 
the new automatic dialing phone and 
the soon-to-be-familiar pushbuttons. 
The cover story, edited by Ed- 
ward L. Jamieson (who, incidentally, 
wrote the 1959 cover story), deals 
of course with where the world's big- 
gest company came from and where 
it is, but, perhaps most important, 
with what might be ahead. Assessing 
what new developments of the pres- 
ent mean in terms of the future is 
becoming a more and more impor- 
tant part of the journalists task as 
the pace of change increases. Wheth- 
er it is a story like Modern Living's 
report on how new communities are 
being developed around the family 
airplane, or Medicine's story of how 
à dramatic new use of the plastic 
bag will help save lives, or where 
Chairman Frederick Kappel is lead- 
ing the world's biggest company— 
TIME aims to keep looking ahead of 
change. 
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Dupling up an air-hose may 
m an odd way of starting 

| | aircraft. But then,strangely 
ough, the modern jetliner's 


appetite for air begins before 
the start. Its turbine starters 
must be fed warm air con- 
tinuously, at a constant pres- 


? et starting unit is regarded as an essential part of ground service 
Ar anger Jet и word airlines such as BOAC. KLM, SAS, TCA and others. 


DUP 4EADQUARTERS - ATLAS COPCO AB 


- STOCKHOLM 1 : SWEDEN - SALES AND SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUN 
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sure and free from impurities. 
Giventhis, fourjetenginescan 
be started in sixty seconds. 
This, however, is only part of 
the problem. Another is to do it 
simply, at a low cost per start. 
Surprisingly, the answer began 
to take shape long before the 
advent of the commercial jet, with 
a Swedish invention—the rotary 
scrow compressor —developed for 
large production plants. It was 
only a short, if technically skilled, 
step for Atlas Copco to adapt this 
design for mobile service as the 
Air Partner. 

Today, at major airports such as 
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FOREIGN. RELATIONS 


ant Options 

fa sudden Southeast Asia— 
| l ше area, not just Viet Nam— 
Rr at the top of everybody's 
(s 


(riis list. 


Jn Laos, Communist Pathet Lao 


(ops had driven [зоого K 

1! forces off the strategic аш of 

fas and threatened to carry clear to 

ihe Thai border. In Cambodia, while 

prince Sihanouk was howling about 

i$. and South Vietnamese border vio- 

иіс, Communist Viet Cong guer- 

їй were enjoying sanctuary and tran- 

sitrights to facilitate their war against 

ihe U.S.-backed government in Saigon. 

And in South Viet Nam, in the war 

JJ іо which the U.S. has poured both 

бо and billions, the struggle against 
/ Mihe Reds was steadily deteriorating. 

ra The Words. Only a few weeks ago, 

(еа Asia evoked only bland 

piles ftom most U.S. officials. Reason: 

| "епі Johnson, for understandable 

са reasons, had decided to con- 

p policies, to let things slide— 

loe crash landing—until after 

b. d Things slid, all right—al- 

ч ne bottom of the slide. 

j kation of this fact brought some 

E js mes eloquent, talk from 

B Week ecretary of State Dean Rusk 

) stand pons that the U.S. intends 

h Laos ad m thar the conflict 

Pd, “рү iet Nam might 

1 their cou $ Communists persist 

tse of aggression.” With 
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particular emphasis, he added: “This 
is the signal which must be read with 
the greatest care in other capitals, 
and especially in Hanoi and Peking." 
He also called in Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin and sternly admon- 
ished him to give his boss the same 
message. 

Similarly, United Nations Ambassa- 
dor Adlai Stevenson, summoned home 
from a trip to Europe, warned the 
Security Council that the U.S. would 
remain in South Viet Nam as long as 
North Viet Nam, “with comradely as- 
sistance from the regime in Peking," 
continues to wage war there. "The 
U.S.," said Adlai, “cannot stand by 
while Southeast Asia is overrun by 
armed aggressors. If anyone has the 
illusion that my government will aban- 
don the people of Viet Nam, or that 
we shall weary of the burden of support 
that we are rendering these people, it 
will be only due to ignorance of the 
strength and conviction of the Amer- 
ican people." 

But for all their forcefulness, neither 
Rusk nor Stevenson did much more 
than reiterate what U.S. policy has 
been a!l along—and there was mount- 
ing doubt about the efficacy of that 
policy. *We are rethinking the whole 
mess," said a State Department official. 

The Crux. One alternative, already 
suggested by such people as France's 
Charles de Gaulle, is to neutralize all of 
Southeast Asia. But U.S. officials would 
have to do an awful lot of rethinking 
before they bought that one, for Laos 
15 proof positive of just how badly 
neutralization can flop. Another possi- 
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bility is to expand the war to North 
Viet Nam with bombing raids and guer- 
rilla attacks. That, too, has its pitfalls, 
for the upshot could be massive Red 
Chinese intervention, and another Ko- 
rea. Still a third option is to keep jij 
muddling, as the U.S. has been doing. t 
But that policy has so far failed, and 
there is no prospect that it will sud- 
denly start paying off. 

The crux of the matter is Viet Nam, 
and U.S. policymakers see precious || 
few glimmers of hope that the situa- 
tion there will improve. Perhaps the 
grimmest fact, from the U.S. point of f 
view, is this: Whatever the shortcom- | 
ings of Ngo Dinh Diem's regime, his ЧЁ 
ouster and murder have not accom- | 
plished the reforms they were supposed f 
to. South Viet Nam's present leader, 
General Khanh, is trying hard enough 
to take hold, and in fact, Washington 
fears that if he were eliminated by a 
coup or a killer, there would be no- 
body left to maintain even the sem- 
blance of an anti-Communist govern- 
ment. But Washington is beginning to 
realize that most of the complaints 
made against Diem can be made 
against Khanh: he has not rallied the 
people, he is out of touch with the 
countryside, he is a poor administrator, 
his finances are chaotic—and lately, the 
same old crowd that hounded Diem 
has even accused Buddhist Khanh of 
being beastly to Buddhists. 

That leaves Lyndon Johnson with 
some mighty unpleasant options to 
choose from—particularly in an elec- 
поп year. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The American Civilization 

| It is not often that a U.S. President 
| has tried to articulate the meaning and 
|| the goals of an American civilization 
[| that is distinct from its European roots 
and is more than a mere piece in the 
mosaic of world order. That, however, 


is what President Johnson accomplished 
last week. In a speech before 80,000 at 
the University of Michigan stadium at 
Ann Arbor—where he was given an 
honorary Doctor of Civil Law degree— 
the President eloquently invited his fel- 
low citizens to join in the pursuit of 
a "Great Society" uniquely American 
both in spirit and promise. Excerpts: 
“For a century we labored to settle 
and subdue a continent. For half a cen- 
tury we called upon unbounded inven- 
tion and untiring industry to create an 
order of plenty for all our people. The 
challenge of the next half-century is 
whether we have the wisdom to use 
that wealth to enrich and elevate our 
national life—and to advance the qual- 
ity of American civilization. 

“Your imagination, your initiative, 
your indignation will determine whether 
we build a society where progress is the 
servant of our needs, or a society where 
old values and new visions are buried 
under unbridled growth. For in’ your 
time, we have the opportunity to move 
not only toward the rich society and 
the powerful society but upward to the 
Great Society. 


il "The Great Society rests on abun- 


dance and liberty for all. It demands 
an end to poverty and racial injustice 
—to which we are totally committed in 
our time. But that is just the beginning.” 


it adds to the understanding of the race. 


of the centers and the despoiling of the 
suburbs. There is not enough housing 


f for our people or transportation for our 
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traffic. Open land is vanishing and old 
landmarks are violated. Worst of all, 
expansion is eroding the precious and 
time-honored values of community with 
neighbors and communion with nature. 
Our society will never be great until 
our cities are great. 

*A second place is our countryside. 
We have always prided ourselves on 
being not only America the strong and 
America the free but America the 
beautiful. Today that beauty is in dan- 
ger. The water we drink, the food we 
eat, the very air we breathe are threat- 
ened with pollution. Our parks are over- 
crowded and our seashore overbur- 
dened. Green fields and dense forests 
are disappearing. A few years ago we 
were concerned about the Ugly Amer- 
ican;* today we must act to prevent 
an Ugly America. For once our nat- 
ural splendor is destroyed, it can never 
be recaptured. Once man can no longer 


must not be a bar to learning, and learn- 
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|| harder and harder to live the good n a is life, effective i ent nee" AD 
| in American cities. There is the decay * The President perpetuated a popular mis- rr the toP гонг, io 

E conception. The hero of the 1958 novel is ef 


Physically ugly but is the only "good" Ameri- 
can among a host of inept blunderers working 
abroad for the Government. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT ANN ARBOR 
A challenge upward to the Great Society, 


The New Team 


A whirlwind Preside 
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the wind? К (Басе тег natio 
names are Moyers, Valenti ni фу та, 
Reed Th » Jenkins de long-ran 
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right now they are very busy, [e р E euin 
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tellectual commander of the ЈАС, who i 
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POLITICS 
The Myth America Contest 


Every political year gives rise to po- 
litical myths, and 1964 is no exception. 
Of the two most prevalent so far, one 
works against Barry Goldwater, the oth- 
er for him. 

Myth No. | is that “Goldwater’s 
nomination would set the Republican 
Party back 20 years." 

'The New York Times, which fervent- 
ly believes this one, gave Barry a break 
of sorts last week when it cut the period 
by which Goldwater's nomination would 
set the party back to a mere decade. 
The notion behind the myth is that al- 
though Goldwater would almost cer- 
tainly lose to Lyndon Johnson, he would 
remain the party's national leader, and 
his fervent followers, who believe their 
brand of Republicanism is the only kind, 
would take over the G.O.P. machinery 
for years to come. 

Recent history points to the flaw in 
the theory. As it happens, losers have 
an awfully hard time controlling any- 
thing thereafter. Alf Landon certainly 
didn't control the Republican Party after 
1936. Neither did Wendell Willkie after 
1940, or Dick Nixon after 1960. Tom 
Dewey did maintain his control between 
1944 and 1948, but he did it with the 
help of a superb political machine. 
Goldwater has no such machine, and the 
chances that he could control the G.O.P. 
after defeat seem negligible. 

Myth No. 2 holds that “Goldwater 
should be nominated so as to provide, 
once and for all, a clear-cut choice be- 
tween a conservative and a liberal." 

Perhaps the voters should be given 
that choice some day. But Goldwater 
v. Lyndon Johnson certainly won't do 
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it. Goldwater is the beneficiary of what- 
ever conservative trend has been run- 
ning in the country, but he is far from 
being an articulate spokesman of a well- | 
reasoned conservative philosophy, and jj 
the practicalities of the campaign have ji 
forced him constantly toward the mid- ll 
dle. At the same time, who says Lyn- 
don Johnson is a liberal? Certainly not || 
the U.S. businessmen who so enthuse | 
over his performance as President. And jj 
not the traditional labor and ethnic lib- | | 
era's, who are suspicious of him but JM 
have nowhere else to go at the moment. i 
Of course, Lyndon owes his present |} 
position to the very fact that he was Ш 
picked to be the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nominee in 1960 as a nonliberal 
counterbalance to Jack Kennedy. 

Still, it is all but certain that thou- 
sands of Americans this year will let 
their opinions and their votes be shaped 
by one or another of these myths. 


From Behind in the Stretch 
Remember Silky Sullivan? A big. 
chestnut, three-year-old colt in 1958, 
he had a breathtaking way of staying 
25 or 30 lengths behind and then, in 
the stretch, thundering up on the leaders 
while thousands roared, "Here comes | 
Silky Sullivan." He didn't always make 1 f 
it, of course, but that made little dif- f 
ference in California, where they love a 
come-from-behind stretch runner. ү 
"Thats the way it is coming into the | 
stretch for California's June 2. Republi- 
can presidential primary. In their two- 
man race, Arizonas Barry Goldwater f 
still seems ahead, but New York’s Nel- jj 
son Rockefeller, like Silky Sullivan, is 
roaring up on the outside. j 
Added to the Agenda. Fresh from | 
his Oregon upset, Rocky was running | 
as though there were no tomorrow. His jj 
| 
| 


chartered bus rolled over California 
freeways at speeds of 65 to 75 m.p.h., 
taking him from speech to luncheon to | 
reception. His crowds were large and | 
enthusiastic; һе could have yelled "Fresh iil 
fish!” and received cheers. About 7,000 
people lined up for three blocks outside | 
a reception at the Disneyland Hotel to 
wait their turn for a quick Rockefeller 
handshake. At a senior citizens’ center 

in Stockton, he charmed the oldsters 
when he stirred his coffee with the stems 

of his spectacles, danced with half a doz- 
en of the women. His schedule grew by 
the hour as he insisted on adding to his Й 
already overcrowded itinerary. One MP 
day's schedule, for example, listed six |} 
stops when it was issued early in the 
morning; within a few hours it had been 
revised to 18. 

Wherever he went, Rocky attacked 
the Johnson Administration’s confusing 
array of "120 foreign policies," and 
called for “hot pursuit" of Viet Cong 
guerrillas into North Viet Nam and 
Laos. But it was another message tli 
Rocky really wanted to get с 
"Like Abraham Lincoln 
Eisenhower," he said timi 
represented "the mainst 


can thought’—while Barry was way 
off to the right. е 

Kidding Themselves. For his part, 
Goldwater left California early last 
week. On his way to Washington he 

stopped off at tiny Fredonia, Ariz. (pop. 
643), which he calls his “lucky town" 
and where he has spoken every year 
since 1950. To Rocky's charge that he 
stands apart from the American “main- 
stream,” Barry snorted: “I’m up to my 
neck in it.” Goldwater himself still ap- 
pears confident, but his followers are in- 
creasingly worried. Says his campaign 
coordinator, Denison Kitchel: “We’ve 
got a real battle on our hands. We're 
kidding ourselves if we think we don't." 
To help out, the Goldwater forces en- 
listed the aid of 23 U.S. Congressmen 
from 18 states to barnstorm Califor- 
nia on Barry's behalf this week. And 
under urging, Goldwater reluctantly an- 
nounced that he would spend all this 
week in the state, instead of the three 
days he originally had planned. 

Heavy Spending. For his come-from- 
behind effort against Goldwater, Rocky 
has the benefit of a well-paid reason- 
ably smooth-working, professional or- 
ganization headed by Spencer-Roberts, a 
crack California public relations outfit. 
The Rockefeller people were planning 
to pour upwards of $1,000,000 into the 
last days of the campaign for radio and 
television time, direct mailing and the 
| like. Rockefeller also is sending scores 
of workers into Negro areas from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles in an attempt 
to get out the presumably anti-Gold- 
water Negro vote. 

Goldwater, too, is spending u 
$1,000,000 in the dou. ds of he 
campaign. But he has a couple of ad- 


| vantages over Rocky. For one thing, he 
! is much better known in California. 
| Since 1958, Goldwater backers point 
| out, he has made at least 500 speeches 
{ there on his own behalf and for other 


Republican candidates. His organization 
is less professional than Rocky's, but 
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more zealous. In San Diego County, 
for example, 26 separate Goldwater 
volunteer headquarters are at work; Los 
Angeles County numbers no fewer than 
42 headquarters. By election eve, Gold- 
water workers vow that they will have 
reached every registered Republican in 
the state with at least one mailing, a 
phone call and a visit from a Goldwater 
precinct worker. 

On Rockefeller’s side is the momen- 
tum he achieved in his Oregon primary 
win, plus the fact that supporters of 
Henry Cabot Lodge have come out for 
him. Lodge is popular in California, but 
just how many of his admirers will vote 
for Rocky remains open to question; 
Pollster Sam Lubell last week figured 
that about three out of five of them will 
follow the Lodge leaders’ suggestion. 
As for the other pollsters, they seem to 
be in a tailspin. Just before Oregon, 
California’s Field Poll gave Goldwater 
43% to Rocky’s 27%; Oregon surely 
narrowed that gap, and the Field Poll 
is now conducting a new survey. Poll- 
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eon That Non-Candidate 

| Pennsylvania's Governor | William 
anton is the only Republican who 
"Ys succeeded in convincing anyone 
“What he really is a presidential non- 
didate. Yet last week in Washington, 
е сопуіпсей a few more people that he 
‘surely should be in the running. 


| i Before attending a State Department 
"Sho cig on foreign affairs, Scranton ap- 
a speared before a special House com- 


Us site studying President Johnson’s pro- 
"mim to eradicate poverty in the 
Appalachian states. Scranton was all for 
елаз idea, but he thought that some 
de уте flaws in the Johnson program 
? eim ee to be corrected. 
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vis, the chairman, “this committee has 
never had a finer presentation. You 
have given me a weekend of home- 
work.” Pennsylvania Democrat Frank 
Clark said that Scranton was “the best 
witness we ever had.” Minnesota Dem- 
ocrat John Blatnik congratulated him 
for his “obviously very thoughtful and 
carefully worked out” presentation. 
New Jersey Republican James Auchin- 
closs confessed that he had been “thor- 
oughly confused about the whole pro- 
gram” until Scranton came along and 
“cut away the cobwebs.” 

Praise & Hope. Illinois Democrat 
John Kluczynski was carried away too, 
and in heaping his thanks onto the pile, 
took note of Scranton’s presidential situ- 
ation. “I know you're doing a marvelous 
job as Governor of the Commonwealth 
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More than Platonic. 


of Pennsylvania," Kluczynski gushed, 
praising with a faint damn, "and I 
hope you continue to do so for the rest 
of your term." 

Through the laughter, Bill Scranton 
— whose term as Governor expires in 
1967— replied: “Thats my hope also.” 


More About the Backlash 


"Look at that! Look at that!” cried 
Alabama's Democratic Governor 
George Wallace. Eyes fixed on a TV 
set, fist beating on the arm of his chair, 
he was watching early returns from the 
Maryland presidential primary at his 
Towson, Md., campaign headquarters. 
The cause of Wallace's excitement was 
that, for the moment, he was leading 
Maryland’s Democratic Senator Dan- 
iel Brewster, a stand-in for Lyndon 
Johnson. But as the votes piled up, 
Brewster pulled ahead, finally won 
265,713 to 214,029. 

Even so, Wallace had taken 42.795 
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of the record primary vote, and he 
talked triumphantly. “They called me 
a bigot, a liar, a racist, an agitator, a 
trespasser,” he said. “They pictured my 
supporters with Ku Klux hoods. They 
called in ten Senators to beat us down, 
and yet a majority of the white people 
in Maryland gave me their support. 
I’m elated. That’s far more than I ever 
expected.” 

In a wistful voice, Wallace added: | 
“Just leading awhile, why that's some- | 
thing. If it hadn't been for the nigger- | 
bloc vote, we'd have won it all." As it 
was, Wallace threw an awful fright into 
Maryland and national Democratic 
leaders, who are really beginning to 
watch that so-called civil rights “back- 
lash” in the North. 

Counting the Votes. There were rea- ||| 
sons besides the backlash for Wallace's 
near miss. For one thing, Brewster is 
closely identified with the unexciting 
administration of Democratic Gover- 
nor Millard Tawes, which this year 
took a long step down the road from ff 
popularity by increasing the state in- | 
come tax by a full one-third. For an- i 
other, Brewster himself, a much-dec- Ш | 
orated World War II marine, is a | 
wealthy, gentleman-jockey type and a | 
political lightweight who at first took | 
Wallace's challenge much too lightly. f 
then panicked and began taking it much 
too seriously. J 

It was impossible to tell just how 
much of Wallace's vote derived from 
such factors. But at the same time, 
there was certainly a civil rights back- 
lash, and the voting pattern throughout 
the state proved it. 

Along Marylands rural, racially 
troubled Eastern Shore, Wallace carried 
all nine counties with more than three- | f 
fourths of the vote. In Dorchester | 
County (Cambridge), the scene of re- || 
cent Negro riots, Wallace beat Brewster |} 
by better than four to one. He also car- 
ried two of Baltimore's six districts. In 
each, blue-collar workers fear Negro | 
incursions in neighborhoods and jobs. 
The heavily Catholic First District, 
where Negroes have already moved in 
alongside Greeks, Italians and Poles, 

gave Wallace 11,000 votes to Brew- 
ster’s 8,000. In the Sixth District, now 
the home of many transplanted South- 
erners who came to Baltimore to find 
jobs in its big industrial complex, Wal- f 
lace outdrew Brewster 10,000 to 9,000. 1 
In all, Wallace carried 16 of Maryland's # 
23 counties. 

Brewster ended up taking the state's 
three westernmost counties, where the 
Negro population is small and civil 
rights are no problem. He also scored 
heavily in the well-to-do bedroom sub- 
urbs that skirt Washington, But his win- 
ning margin came from  Baltimore's 
Jewish and Negro areas. The city's 
Fifth District, home of 80% of 
more's 90,000 Jews, gave Brewster 
000 votes, Wallace 9; | Ds 
results were much 
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lace got not a single ballot. Eighty- 
| seven Negro boxes gave the Alabamian 
| fewer than six votes рег precinct against 
i a total of 18,765 for Brewster. 
il The Militancy Issue. Wallace had 
| based his campaign for Maryland's 48 
Democratic Convention delegates on a 
i strong pitch against the civil rights bill 
|| now pending before the U.S. Senate. 
i But there was evidence that his vote 
| came less in protest against the bill, in 
and of itself, than against Negro mili- 
tancy and excesses. 
| Thus in another race, Joseph D. Ty- 
А dings, a stepson of Maryland's late Dem- 
| | ocratic Senator Millard E. Tydings and 
vr a liberal who was outspoken in his 
И advocacy of the civil rights bill, won 
| the Democratic senatorial nomination 
l| over State Comptroller Louis Gold- 
stein, the choice of the Tawes organi- 
zation, by a 123,000-vote margin. Dem- 
ocratic voters also renominated all five 
of their party's congressional incum- 
bents—and all had voted for the civil 
rights bill. On the G.O.P. side, Senator 
J. Glenn Beall, who also supports the 
bill, easily won renomination over Chal- 
lenger James Gleason, who doesn't. 


THE CONGRESS 


Close to Kingship 

Not since the floor days of Lyndon 
Johnson and, for a brief while, the fitful 
reign of Oklahoma's late Democratic 
Senator Robert Kerr, has the U.S. Sen- 
ate had anything close to a king. But 
now moving toward that position is a 
most unlikely person: Illinois’ Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, 68, a politician of 
many ups and downs and backs and 
forths, whose only present power lever 
is that of leader of an underwhelming 
minority of 33 Republicans. 

The first secret of Dirksen’s success is 
the fact that the lopsided Senate Dem- 
ocratic majority is split every which 
way, while Old Ev can influence, if he 

cannot command, almost all his Repub- 
licans. Because of this, Dirksen can of- 
ten provide the votes that a Democratic 
Administration needs for its programs 
—particularly when a two-thirds Senate 
majority is required, as on treaties or for 
cloture. And that is the second reason 
for Dirksen’s success: when such Re- 
publican votes are needed, he is always 
willing to cooperate with the Adminis- 
tration—but never without the Demo- 
crats paying a certain political price. 

A prime example came last year in 

President Kennedy’s nuclear test ban 

treaty. When it was first proposed, 

Dirksen expressed “grave doubts” about 

it and its effect on the U.S.’s atomic 

strength. But the Administration, want- 
ing as nearly unanimous approval as 
possible, needed all the Republican 
votes it could get. One fine day, Dirksen 
went to the White House for a chat with 
Kennedy. He argued that with a few 
"assurances" from the President, he 
could still his own doubts and those of 
most of the Republican holdouts. Ken- 
nedy eagerly agreed, the assurances 
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were given, Dirksen cooperated, and 
the treaty was ratified, without amend- 
ment, 80-19. 

The Key That Opens the Lock. An 
even better case in point is this year's 
civil rights bill. Without a large number 
of Republican votes, the Democratic 
Party cannot even begin to hope to im- 
pose cloture and thereby shut off the 
filibuster by some of the Senate's most 
powerful and entrenched leaders. Dirk- 
sen is the key to those Republican votes. 
And he was willing to open the lock 
—on his own terms. He insisted on 
some 50 amendments (see box) in the 
civil rights bill already passed by the 
House. 

For a while, the Johnson Adminis- 
tration insisted that it wanted its orig- 
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inal bill to go through the Senate com- 
pletely intact, proposal by proposal, 
comma by comma, and would brook 
no change. But Old Ev knew better 
—no changes, he said, and there would 
not be enough Republican votes to pass 
the salt. The Administration, being emi- 
nently realistic, eventually gave in, and 
in a series of meetings between Dirk- 
sen, the Democratic Senate leadership, 
Attorney General Kennedy and Jus- 
tice Department lawyers accepted al- 
most all of Dirksen's ideas for changing 
the bill. 

It was then up to Dirksen to sell the 
package to his fellow Republicans. Last 
week, in three conferences, he came 
very close to doing just that; it might 
take until the early part of June before 
a handful of still-doubtful Republicans 
decide that the segregationist Demo- 
crats have used up their hallowed right 
of "unlimited debate," but the time will 
surely come. 

A Little Sermon. Beyond that, Dirk- 
sen at long last wore his own civil rights 
heart on his sleeve. Never before had 
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seS wil, Commiss; desegregation problems. The 
ng in H tp School d Could supply federal grants 
| hire Cons nerds to train teachers and 
nied "|. Alto SUtants on such problems. The 
qe] When e eneral could institute a suit 
sking "| Patents of potted college students or 
АКЕП im Schoolchildren filed a com- 
0 1 тко to mey were being denied ad- 
a SQUE 9 Tag a school or college because 
("E Dig, ligion or national origi 
that ‘sen would ame i rigin. 
amend this section so 
9 order ts empower federal 
mete 25 transportation. of 
th біпр > à racial imbalance— 
IG 
Vil ОШ cn. үм 
qo чу б со extend the life of the 
yl Dij 58. Bot 10р until Febru- 
colt” 1" S amendme € House bill and 
tection PC tS would provide 
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before the commission, and would re- 
quire that commission proceedings in 
executive session could be made public 
only by vote of the commission. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Each federal department or agency 
that provides financial assistance “to 
any program Or activity" would be re- 
quired to make rules, subject to presi- 
dential approval, banning discrimina- 
tion in such programs. They would cut 
off such assistance if discrimination per- 
sisted. Before such action, however, 
voluntary compliance with the rules 
would have to be sought and the con- 
templated action reported to an ap- 
propriate committee of the House and 
Senate. A decision to curtail funds 
could be appealed in the courts. 

A Dirksen amendment would spe- 
cifically limit the curtailment of funds 
to those recipients of assistance actual- 
ly found to be discriminating. For ex- 
ample, an entire state could not be shut 
out of all federal programs if only a 
particular city discriminated in a fed- 
eral housing project. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The bill would make it illegal for 
any employer with more than 100 em- 
ployees to discharge or refuse to hire 
any person because of race, religion, 
sex or national origin. Labor unions 
could not deny membership or appren- 
tice training on such grounds. Neither 
could employment agencies refuse to 
refer applicants. Colleges run by reli- 
gious organizations in which religion 
might be a valid employment require- 
ment would be exempt. 

The bill would create an Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission that 
could assist local groups in eliminating 
job discrimination, make technical stud- 
ies on the subject, offer conciliation 
service when requested by employers. 
Either an individual or a member of 
the commission could file a complaint 
of job discrimination, and the commis- 
sion would investigate the charge and 
notify the persons or organizations 
against whom the charge was brought. 
If two of the five commissioners found 
that the charge was valid, and the ef- 
forts at getting voluntary compliance 
failed, the commission could file a fed- 
eral civil suit. If the court found that 
an unlawful practice was committed, it 
could take whatever action it deemed 
appropriate, including requiring an em- 
ployer to hire specific persons with back 
pay for the period in which the em- 
ployment was denied. 

Many of Dirksen's amendments apply 
to this section. He would extend cov- 
erage to federal employment and union 
hiring halls and exempt Indian reserva- 
tions and cases involving national securi- 
ty. He would eliminate the commission's 
right to file suits. Instead, it would in- 
vestigate and could recommend that the 
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ҮН 
| 

Attorney General intervene in m 
Under the Dirksen procedure, thai! 
commission would investigate a coml | | 
plaint in secret and, in those states ofif 
cities that have a Fair Employmen] 
Practices law, notify the local authorif 


| 


sion would have 90 days to seek volun 
tary compliance. If that too failed—o 
there was no local law—it would notif 
the person who filed the claim, and tha 
person could then file a federal civil suif 
The court could, if it wished, delay thj 
suit for another 90 days to let local off 
cials or the federal commission try agai 
to resolve the matter. The court coul 
also authorize the Attorney General t 
intervene in the suit. But the Attorne 
General could not initiate a suit himse 
unless he could show that a pattern c 
job discrimination existed in the commu 
nity. Dirksen would require the plainti 
to prove that the violation had beel 
“intentional.” : 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVIC 


The bill would create a Communit 
Relations Service in the Commerce DX 
partment to assist communities and i 
dividuals in resolving problems of di 
crimination. The Service could offer i 
assistance whenever "peaceful relatio 
among the citizens of the communi 
involved are threatened." It would 1 
required to seek the cooperation of 1 
cal authorities and to keep its аспу 
confidential. 


ENFORCEMENT | 


The purpose of the bill is to ргоуй 
citizens with a practical means of exe (|| 
cising their constitutional rights, and |, 
would be enforceable only through ci 
suits in federal courts. The complain 
would state his grievance and ask ti 
court to issue an injunction, restraini: 
or other order against those perso 
he contended were denying him 1 
rights. In many cases, the court coul 
assume the complainant legal costs. 
one could be jailed or fined under t 
act unless he violated such an order 
a court. To expedite the suits, the 
would permit the Attorney Gene 
(and in some cases defendants) to 1 
quest a three-judge panel to hear t 
arguments. Their decision then could 4 
appealed by either side directly to tj 
U.S. Supreme Court. | 

The House-passed bill retains t 
1957 Civil Rights Act procedure, un 
which the judge determines whether tj} 
accused shall have a jury trial. If a ja 
trial were granted, a guilty уега 
could result in a maximum jail term | 
SIX months and a $1,000 fine. If the cz 
were decided by a judge, withou 
Jury, the maximum sentence would 
+5 days and $300. Under a Di 
Mansfield amendment jai 
would be reduced t 
tempt conviction co 
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unto them a i 
the words Victor Hugo 


was quoting t 
p his diary on the night he died: 


wide campaign,” said Udall, adding: mont, former Governor D 
“I am sure we are all eager to con- п Rhode Island, anq oa 


P euer than any army is an idea tribute our share toward this building Lines President Robert a m 
whose time has come.”* Said Dirksen: in his honor. . - As in other cam- Ша. Eugene Black, former. M ШЇ 
“Civil rights—here is an idea whose paigns, your chairman should submit a the World Bank and ср tity) А the 
time has come. It is inescapable, and weekly performance report in writing library's board of trustees t n ge m 
we've got to deal with it” Everything їп to. N. O. Wood, director of manage- cee to every foreign кк % ШИ 
his own perspective of the world, Dirk- ment operations. Detailed instructions ghanistan to Yemen, sup, Vh T^ fight 
sen continued, told him that a new role will be forthcoming." 4 their den a might contribut tt m f Ja 
for the Negro in America was as obvi- Deputy Attorney General Nicholas түз a mind to do so, te, ial P my Pat 
ous as the child labor law or women’s Katzenbach sent a memo to Justice De- committee that includ m neutral 
suffrage had been in their time. Added partment employees: A program has en ROAD Thomas Wa DL 
he, gesturing toward the Senate cham- been organized for all of us who wish former efense Secretary Rober ds in, It € 
ber: “No one on that floor is going to to contribute to do so. Special rosters ett is in charge of soliciting ps Ў emaii 
sam Ge Ms going to happen.” And е АР гароне Among the fig agp 
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U.S. Steel Chairman Roger ue Jaotian gov' 

Among individuals, contribyjy 90112 


clude $209,000 from Treasury 020008: 


tary Douglas Dillon, $250,000 fro. Actually, 


а : n 
dré Meyer, senior partner in pore often 


PHILANTHROPY 
Building a Library 


Jackie was constantly on the phone. 
Rose Kennedy was in North Caroli- 


na, where, with Teddy, Evangelist Billy | 
Graham and Governor Terry Sanford, Street's brokerage firm of Lazard О 
she appeared at a fund-raising rally. and amounts ranging down Dr va Es 
The North Carolina "quota" for the change from 55,000 others. ТАИ cron 


C.LO. has pledged $2,000,000 Feit amb; 
abroad, gifts have come in fmc Ps EE 
governments of Venezuela ($100) ЖОЕ, | 
Liberia ($25,000), and Puerto у The 
($100,000). The list of business tate Lao 
includes IBM ($350,000), Conlithortem po 
Air Lines ($100,000), and Fiat түү outs 
Co. of Italy ($50,000, and 20 ег nourish 
tional $50,000 from Fiat Vict Hos lurching 
dent Giovanni Agnelli) North Vi 

The plans for the Kennedy Ё ished N 
have already gone far beyond M. Mist batta 
quiet, scholarly haven that Jack ED, n 
dy envisioned in his lifetime. 1p hillside 


n : ШП 
Harvard in 1963 gran е сопус 
project, les River-bank [d the tru 


$10 million John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Library on the banks of Boston’s sleepy 
Charles River had been set at $200,000, 
and this rally alone produced pledges 
of more than that. amount. 

In-Law Steve Smith, the Kennedy 
familys political and financial trouble- 
shooter in New York, was soliciting in 
Manhattan. 

Senator Teddy Kennedy, after tak- 
ing leave of North Carolina, flew to 
Paris to thank the French government 
for a $100,000 donation, then began a 
ten-day tour of European cities. In Italy, 
he met with businessmen. In Germany, 


he would talk with members of a fund- ROSE KENNEDY & GOVERNOR SANFORD* acres of its Char dne 
raising committee in Munich, explain The quotas were coming in. ty. Now there ale plans (0 Eo ҮШ 
the project to students in Hamburg and А library ап institution 1 thes ed a аг 
labor leaders in Frankfurt. Then on to have been prepared for contributors to temporary political sciente i Since [a 
sign so that their participation can ре совер ot necessarily HA T Way th 


big-name, n 


Brussels and Zurich. There was even a 
-Te 
rector. Some 200 tape? ed W 


stop at the Vatican to explain to the 


made part of the library’s archives. This 


Pope about the library. effort is completely voluntary.” Simi- views have been con 
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ture Secretary Orville Freeman. nl 
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hy ext Kennedy, who was scheduled to ap- 
INI. pear this week at the Manhattan opening 
| of an exhibit of J.F.K. memorabilia, 
||| including the late President's rocking 
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‚де on f 
ing! T years now, Laos раз 
gu advance of pd by nearly 
Many) tel. the hands of the | 
NN [її ЇЇ! week was no exception. 
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й ars, and, Е 
ще, ip | Pain 0 d Lao severely punished 
muni utralist army ommended, by 
Udes pyl the wy lile General кот in 
Watson | eh seemed like the end of what- 
Rober) agi mined of Laotian neutrality, 
a guaranteed by the Geneva 
ree, which in 1962 had been 
Chan Ж, signed by 14 nations, including 
1 QU Russia. And, once again, the 
P nt of neutralist Prince 
ў ]aotian governme 
-[mvanna Phouma seemed on the verge 
Rt opping. A 
Ty Sf actually, Souvanna's regime topples 
100 fron more often than it governs. It last fell 
hs month when two rightist generals 


Yer in | 


azard Fed a bloodless coup in Vientiane. 
wn to ег considerable palaver and eager 
inecession by the U.S., Russian and 
: Ві ambassadors, Souvanna agreed 
m UU ште his premiership, backed by 
a {91% ihe rightists and his own neutralist bat- 
Puerto him The men of the Communist 
sines bite Lao, who hold the central and 

оГ hem portions of the country, re- 
d. Fiat "ined outside the government and 
and 3 Were nourished by lengthy truck con- 
t Vice Os lurching down dusty Route 7 from 

F il North Viet Nam frontier. 
nne y енд Necklaces. There, several 
oval ПМ battalions, known as Mobile 
tae ТР 3, Moved into position on the 
ine ji, sides above Route 7. They 
EB] nos with land mines and 
E m итш p with bazooka fire. The 
“the fled а la athet Lao, who have con- 
елсе “PS since ЫР part of the Plain of 
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THE WORLD 


by, ee 

inv mortar barrage, the Pathet Lao swept 
iny LAOS through the mountain villages of the 
0, 


anti-Communist Meo tribesmen and 
closed in on the rightist roadblocks, 
driving before them hundreds of hapless 
Meo refugees. Meo men and women 
carry their wealth with them in the 
form of silver necklaces; as the Pathet 
Lao shot them down, soldiers would 
whip out knives and slash free the sil- 
ver necklaces from the dead and dying 
Meos. 

Neutralist General Kong Le launched 
a counterattack against the Pathet Lao 
but was unab!e to dislodge them from 
the hills above Mobile Group 13's es- 
cape route. With the help of several 
defecting neutralist battalions, the Reds 
smashed their way through Kong Le's 
headquarters at Muong Phanh, and 
turned to head for the Mekong River. 
A courageous but often inept com- 
mander, Kong Le fell back with his 
battered troops to Ban Na, on the south- 
western edge of the plain. He man- 
aged to salvage ten tanks, but lost nine 
armored cars and four antiaircraft guns. 
All week long, small parties of neu- 
tralist troops made their way back 
through the hills to rejoin their com- 
mander. They reported that the Pathet 
Lao were aided by up to five battalions 
of North Vietnamese regulars. Kong 
Le announced: *From now on, I will 
support all who are against Commu- 
nism." The fact that Kong Le and his 
men were still fighting at all seemed re- 
markable to U.S. observers, since they 
have sometimes gone for as long as a 
year without pay. 

Pointed Cameras. Prince Souvanna 
sent a telegram to his half brother, 
Prince Souphanouvong, leader of the 
Pathet Lao, warning him that the Com- 
munists “must accept full responsibility 
for these violations of the Geneva 
accord.” U.S. Ambassador Leonard Un- 
ger said, “This is worse than the piece- 
meal nibbling process that the Commu- 
nists have been engaged in for the past 
ten years—it is a substantial bite.” The 
first U.S. reaction was odd and some- 
what embarrassing: Washington asked 
Britain and France, which maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with Peking, to try to 
persuade Red China to halt the Com- 
munist attacks in Laos. It was a clear 
indication that it is Red China, and no 
longer the Soviet Union, which controls 
Red moves in the area, but predictably 
the U.S. plea got nowhere. 

Next there was talk of sending U.S. 
Marines to Thailand (which itself 
moved troops to the Laotian border) as 
a sobering threat to the Reds. This had 
worked once before when President 
Kennedy tried it in 1962, but that ges- 
ture had little permanent effect be- 


Cause the U.S. pulled the troops out 
again after six weeks. Washington still 
Considered repeating the Marine ma- 
neuver and possibly leaving the force in 
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Thailand more or less permanently this 
time. But for the present the only tan- 
gible U.S. reaction came in the form of 
jets that whooshed low over the Plain 
of Jars; they aimed only cameras at the 
Red positions, but the U.S. was obvi- | | 
ously trying to make the point that if Е 
it really wanted to get tough, it could 4 
just as easily aim bombs. The U.S. has 
reportedly been flying such reconnais- 
sance missions on and off for two years. 
The beleaguered Meo refugees cheered 
as they saw the planes, and Pathet Lao 
gunners blazed away, scoring a few hits 
but more misses. 

Invitation to Talk. Possibly because 
of the warning overflight, or because 
of the need to regroup—-or simply be- 
cause Laos is Laos—the Red adva 
toward the Mekong slowed į 
Just like last year and the 
the Communists had 
ground in Laos a і 
feats on their | 


Haridwar _ 3 


| 


j 


were probably 
before resuming 


tations, to talk. 
other international conference to guar- 


antee the neutrality of Laos. The U.S. 
rejected 
Dean Rusk pointed out, 
Laotian neutrality already 
simply need to be kept. More important, 
the U.S. is sure that such a conference 
would quickly branch out from Laos to 
a proposal for neutrality throughout all 
of Indo-China, notably including Viet 
Nam. The French consider this the 
only solution, since they 
that the U.S. cannot win the Vietnamese 


Digitized b: 

eve 
latest factor that hampers U.S. efforts 
is that old Asian stand-by, the rainy sea- 
son, which is now beginning over South 
Viet Nam's Mekong Delta. As usual, 
while the mud and discomfort would 
seem to be the same for both sides, 


they favor the enemy. 


willing to talk for a while 
the battle. 


There were certainly plenty of invi- 
France proposed an- 


suggestion because, as 
guarantees for 
exist—they 


the 


have decided 


war. Quite a few Americans are begin- 
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Creeping Crickets. Twice a day, usu- 


ally in early afternoon and again at 
dusk, the warm monsoon rains patter 
down. The paddies of the delta are 
already flooded 
ent as the land itself, peasants in coni- 
cal hats and ! 

pale green rice shoots into the fertile 
soil beneath the water. And in the hu- 


ankle-deep. Plodding 


atiently across them, in a tableau an- 


mud-caked pants thrust 


AP 


U.S. SERGEANT HELPS SECURE VIET CONG GUERRILLA 
But who can hustle the East? 


ning to agree. Washington no longer 
objects to neutrality in Southeast Asia 
(or elsewhere) on principle, but be- 
lieves that it cannot work. With Red 
China looming over the horizon, an 
attempt to neutralize the area regard- 
less of international guarantees might 
simply turn the entire region into one 
big Laos. As government propaganda 
in Saigon posters puts it: "Red Plan— 
First Neutralize, Then Communize.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
And Now the Rains 


It is not good for the Christian health, 
To hustle the Asian brown; 
For the Christian riles, and the Asian 
smiles, 
And he weareth the Christian down. 
And the end of the fight is a 
tombstone white, 
With the name of the late deceased; 
And the epitaph drear: “A fool lies 
here, 
Who tried to hustle the East.” 
This version of a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling is much quoted in Viet Nam by 


Americans who are desperately trying 
to 


hustle Premier Nguyen Khanh’s re- 
e into stepped-up action against the 


um. 


mid dusk, countless crickets sing out— 
or get themselves captured by small 
boys who sell them to gambling elders 
for cricket fights. 

The Viet Cong guerrillas are almost 
as much at home in this setting as the 
crickets, while the government soldiers 
—many of them city boys, most of 
them encumbered with heavier equip- 
ment and moving in much larger units 
—are increasingly bogged down in un- 
familiar terrain. In recent months U.S. 
advisers have pondered ways of improv- 
ing mobility during the rainy season. 
One new tactic: a buildup in small boats 
to transport troops across paddyfields. 
But hustling the East in the rainy season 
promises to be even more frustrating 
than usual, though last week five gov- 
ernment battalions were ambitiously at- 
tempting to flush the Reds from a 
stronghold in the northern mountains. 

. The Khanh regime is eagerly await- 
ing Washington's latest boost—an acdi- 
tional $125 million in economic and 
military aid recommended fortnight ago 
by U.S. Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara. Of the total, $70 million will 
go toward bailing out the war-bank- 
rupted Vietnamese economy, $55 mil- 
lion toward raising the pay of soldiers 
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te of рда MM is inade- 
1 nse expenditure unwor- 
pe p ош e eis that has ac- 
ion Ш C naik treaty obligations, and 
chi j administration of defense at the top 
vas байле of government is weak and too 
crease кё coordinated. So said a group of 
portes Australian experts in a recent military 
hat tha шу. In a modest way, Australia is try- 
шп и! do something about it. 
eg, Adelachment of army engineers last 
ital as week embarked for Borneo to build 
nsed [01180010 strips as part of a plan to help 
rumors sMdasiaa in its "confrontation" with 
Jannedadòlile Indonesia. Australia also agreed 
erated #4 US. request for more aid to South 
ош of fet Nam, and the government plans to 
ight iW? its mission in Saigon, which 
[егу ami” Consists of only 30 army instruc- 
ed to dp But Australia, а SEATO member 
cks ШЙ often hopefully regarded as the 
not dig anchor in the South Pacific, is 


ght hae оешу unable to back up its brave 
ы | ions, 


ht Jas. “Our sta 
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"t Б hin, ages. Australia's air force is 
ands М, m navy a memory, its 23,000- 
‚ probé n d Smaller than Cambodia's. 
, Cahn зо UY has no draft, spends less 
пет ig 4 of its gross national product 
EL. than y; nearly 7% in Britain and 
% in the U.S. There is so 
Satis services 
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ers and a handful of frigates and mine 
sweepers. 

Uneasy Possession. What especially 
stymies recruiting is the flourishing state 
of Australia's economy, and the labor- 
hungry industries are certain to oppose 
any attempt to bring back the draft, 
which was abandoned in 1959 as 
"wasteful." Yet Menzies hopes to boost 
the army by 5,000 men at year's end, 
and has asked Parliament for an extra 
$35 million to win new recruits. Even 
so, this would leave it vastly inferior in 
numbers and even in equipment to the 
350,000-man force kept by the Indo- 
nesians, with whom Australia shares 
uneasy possession of New Guinea. 

Said External Affairs Minister Has- 


hi 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ON MANEUVERS 


Averell Harriman for massive credits* 
to buy modern petrochemical plants, 
which would expand the industrial com- 
plex already in operation near Ploesti. 
The Rumanians also urged increased 
contacts with the U.S. in academic, dip- 
lomatic, technical and cultural fields. 

To improve the climate of the talks, 
the Bucharest regime reportedly re- 
leased a few of the estimated 10,000 
political prisoners still in Rumanian jails 
and leaked stories of anti-Russian dem- 
onstrations in Rumania. The Rumani- 
ans, who have long challenged Mos- 
cow's economic domination of the East- 
ern bloc, made it quite clear last week 
that they felt they could get away with 
all this because Moscow is currently too 


— 


But whom can they ask to tea? 


luck last week: *One encounters some- 
times the rather simple belief that we 
can be a neighbor of Southern Asia by 
picking out the nicely behaved nations 
whom we can ask to tea Sunday after- 
noons. We cannot work out relation- 
ships with neighbors our own size and 
our own outlook, and forget that at the 
end of the road lives China." 


COMMUNISTS 


The Flag Follows Trade 

When George Marshall made the his- 
toric offer in 1947 to extend massive 
U.S. aid to help rebuild the shattered 
economies of friend and foe alike, the 
prostrate Soviet-occupied states of East- 
ern Europe responded with enthusiasm. 
But before their delegations could pack 
their scuffed suitcases and head West, 
Moscow thundered its veto of Commu- 
nist participation in the Marshall Plan. 
Last week, in Conference Room 1105A 
of the State Department, a Rumanian 
delegation was finally able to accept, if 
not the 17-year-old offer, at least a 
latter-day, more commercial version. 

Urbane and businesslike, Deputy Pre- 
mier Gheorghe Gaston-Marin nego- 
tiated with Under Secretary of State 
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preoccupied with Red China to give 
them much trouble. 

The Russians seemed indeed preoccu- 
pied. In addition to Nikita Khrushchev, 
wooing Arabs in Egypt, Mikhail Sus- 
lov journeyed to Paris to persuade the 
French that Russians are better friends 
than their new-found Chinese pals, while 
peripatetic Supersalesman Anastas Mi- 
koyan scurried about Japan, inspecting 
plants and talking glibly of buying Jap- 
anese ships, pulp mills and industrial 
plants for the production of fertilizer 
and plastics on long-term credits. 

Many Japanese were interested, but 
paradoxically, not the 100,000-member 
Communist Party, whose pro-Peking 
leaders prefer to talk trade with the 
Chinese. To make their position clear, 
Japan's 57-man Central Committee last 
week voted overwhelmingly to expel 
two leading party members for taking 
Russia's side in the schism. 


* Last year, Washington extended $46 mil- 
lion in aid and credits to the Poles to 
finance their $151 million trade wit e 
No aid or credits went to the ot 
lites, whose trade with the 

Czechoslovakia $20 million, Hu 
lion, East German; 

$2.4 million, Bu 


FRANCE 


The Decline of Maurice 

France's Communist Party used to 
be the biggest, proudest bearer of the 
Red banner in Western Europe. Today 
party membership is 240,000, down 
| from nearly 1,000,000 after World 
War II. Only 41 Communists sit in the 
National Assembly where 150 -Red 
[| deputies raised their voices in 1956. 
[| More or less oblivious to these figures, 
| 776 chanting, clapping delegates to the 
1 17th Party Congress іп Paris Latin 
| Quarter heard Party Boss Maurice 
| Thorez describe changes in the party 
They 
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NF | advertised as “revolutionary.” 
| [| turned out to be hardly that. To pro- 
i ») vide a little more “democracy” in con- 
(Ш vention proceedings, secret balloting 
{| was introduced, and 30 new Central 
| Committee members were elected to 
© replace oldtimers. Potentially the most 
|| important change: Thorez himself re- 
И signed after 34 years as secretary- 
| general. 
| Down in Front. But at 64, "cher 
_ Maurice” was not really retiring; in 
m good corporate style, he simply moved 
| upstairs. Assuming the newly created 
post of president, he made room for a 
man only five years his junior, Assistant 
Secretary-General Waldeck Rochet, a 
| onetime shepherd boy who became the 
TE expert on agricultural affairs 


i) 


and has always been a loyal party 
| wheelhorse. Plainly, Thorez will con- 
| || tinue to make party policy. It was quite 

| а demonstration of the power to hang 
| on, considering that he still shows the 
leffects of the paralytic stroke he suf- 
| fered 14 years ago—he remained seated 
as he delivered his closing speech in 
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enterprise, he would have been out of 
a job. 

Of course, it is tough to be a success- 
ful Communist under Charles de 
Gaulle, who has a way of stealing the 
Reds’ issues: he is suitably anti-Amer- 
ican, in his own way pushes the cause 
of the underdeveloped and unaligned 
nations, and above all rules a country 
that is bursting with prosperity. Be- 
sides, Thorez is having his ideological 
troubles. Once intensely loyal to Stalin, 
Thorez long resented Khrushchev's at- 
tacks on his old mentor, then finally 
made his peace with Nikita, and today 
is among his strongest supporters in 
the split with Red China. But he runs 
his party in the unbending Stalinist 
spirit, disillusioning many intellectuals 
and particularly the young. 

Thorez is haunted by the example 
of the Italian party, which has actually 
grown under the leadership of Palmiro 
Togliatti (present membership: 1,700,- 
000). Togliatti has been far more flex- 
ible than the hidebound Thorez, has 
encouraged more freedom of expres- 
sion and more young blood in his party. 
While not pro-Peking, Togliatti has not 
rushed to line up with Khrushchev in 
his fight against the Chinese—simply to 
show his independence from Moscow. 

Search for Support. This has drawn 
many French and other Western Euro- 
pean comrades toward Togliattis way 
of doing things, has precipitated a sig- 
nificant split between the French and 
Italian parties. Always sensitive to Mau- 
rice's concerns, his formidable wife Jean- 
nette Vermeersch, a party veteran of 35 
years, rose at last week's Paris Congress 
to denounce the pro-Italian faction. 

But Thorez has not lost all his lever- 
age. After all, his party still command- 
ed 3,800,000 French votes in the last 
election. The French Socialists, abjuring 
the support of France's middle and right 
wings, may have to combine with the 
Communists if they are to have any 
chance of seizing power from De Gaulle 
in the 1965 election. The Socialists' 
presidential candidate, Gaston Defferre, 
is not making any compromises to win 
Communist support, but Thorez invited 
all Socialists to join cher Maurice v. le 
grand Charles. 


WALDECK ROCHET 


Quite a way of hanging on. 
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ESPIONAGE 
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DEFIANT YOUTH AT BRIGHTON BEACH 
One way to beat boredom. 


sickled and tasted some of the grain 
(“а bit dry"), criticized the housing 
facilities for peasants (“too costly"), 
later congratulated winners of a skeet- 
shooting contest. Between outings, Niki- 
ta retired to rest and continue pri- 
vate talks with Nasser. 

Much of the talk was inevitably about 
money. This year Egypt must pay Mos- 
cow the first of twelve annual payments 
on the estimated $271 million Moscow 
is putting into the Aswan Dam and 
ancillary installations. Though eventual- 
ly the project will pay for itself in new 
cropland and electric power, these bene- 
fits will not be fully realized for nearly 
a decade, during which Nasser needs 
even larger sums for industrial develop- 
ment, and already Egypt owes the Sovi- 
et bloc $800 million plus a large, secret 
bill for arms. Khrushchev hinted broad- 
ly that there would be further massive 
credits—even though some Russians 
complained that Moscow already had 
too many foreign aid commitments. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Battle of the Yobs 


For the three-day Whitsun weekend, 
the weather was as warm and bright as 
the sky in a Visit Britain poster. Stream- 
ing out of London by scooter, motor- 
bike and train, the kids swarmed into 
two seaside resorts, the prearranged 
settings for their teen-age rites of 
Spring. There, in two days of juvenile 
violence without parallel in England, 
they left no stone unhurled to turn 
holiday into holocaust. 

Like Sea Slugs. The battle had been 
Shaping up since Easter, when more 
than 1,000 members of Britain's rival 
teen cults threw a wild weekend punch- 
up at seaside Clacton. This time, some 
3,000 “Mods” and “Rockers” flocked 
to Margate and Brighton, the Mods (for 
modern) spiffed up in drainpipe trou- 
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sers and pastel shirts, the Rockers en- f 
cased in black leather jackets and cow- | 
boy boots. At each resort the Mods, 
who ride scooters and call their girls | 
“birds,” pitched camp at one end of] 
the beach. The Rockers, who care more 
for their motorcycles than their birds, ff 
formed a tight rectangle at the other || f 
end. With jackets incongruously zipped T 
up despite the sun, the pallid, scruffy ih 
youths looked like a colony of sea slugs || 
washed in by the tide. I 
Tension mounted all Saturday night f 
as guitar-thrumming youths became 
"blocked," their term for getting high 
on goofballs. Because Mods sport elab- 
orate hairdos and often tart themselves 
up with eye shadow and transparent 
lipstick, they are sneered at by the 
Rockers. Margate was the Mods' big 
chance to assert their virility. At dawn A 
on Sunday, armed with ripped-off legs fi 
from beach chairs, stone-hurling Mods | 
charged their rivals, injuring two police- 
men who tried to intervene. As police 
reinforcements poured in, the battle # 
surged to and fro along the beach, | 
then spread into Margate's streets, Two $ 
youths were stabbed, dozens injured by її 
brass knuckles, flying stones or milk n 
bottles, and Rockers' studded belts; in f 
two days, 69 were arrested. Api 
Sawdust Caesars. Both in Margate Ii. 
and in Brighton, where more thani 
1,000 kids joined another melee and. 
75 were arrested, irate magistrates |) 
handed out stiff jail sentences (up to] 
six months for assault) and fines total- Ab 
ing some $6,000. Stormed a magistrate: i 
"These long-haired, mentally unstable, | 
petty little hoodlums—these sawdust 
Caesars—seem to find courage, like; 
Tats, by hunting only in packs.” ; 
More patient sociologists. е 
studied them say that few ; 
of both groups are ag E 
(hoods), but that theyvall"are too easi 
incited by hooligans 
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Sheep Crossing. Previously famed 


to show off. Mod-Rocker an- 


portunity : a , 
tagonism is honed by class resentment, mainly as Ludwig van Beethoven's 
у mostly manual birthplace, Bonn today 1s known to dip- 


for the Rockers are 
workers while Mods tend to be self- 
consciously superior white-collar types. 
Many Britons see in these outbursts a 
symptom of deep boredom and frus- 
tration that, in different ways, is also 
shared by the older generation. While 
the youngsters enjoy unparalleled af- 
fluence, they nevertheless see drab lives 
ahead. As the Guardian diagnosed it, 
“Theirs is an ailment which can only 
be cured when the places in which they 
live and the schools in which they learn 
are less cramped, less frustrating. and 
less deadly to hope.” 

All true, no doubt, but to most Brit- 
ons they were still a bunch of yobs. 


lomats as the most inconvenient, un- 
comfortable capital this side of Usum- 
bura. True, the Rhine offers a lovely, 
healing view to harassed government 
types, but Bonn is Germany's rainiest 
(161.8 days a year) and most densely 
populated city; its traffic is the heaviest, 
its rentals among the highest. “The city 
is just half the size of Chicago's Central 
Cemetery," says a U.S. diplomat. “And 
twice as dead.” 

Its main street, the Kob:enzer Strasse, 
is part of the north-south highway from 
Cologne to Coblenz, and is perpetually 
jammed by 36,000 trucks and cars a day 
that must slow 


to a crawl to squeeze 
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through the 18th century. Koblenzer 
Gate in the middle of town. The 20,000 
cars a day that travel east or west 
through Bonn have to cross a railroad 
line that bisects the city; at three level 
crossings the gates are closed for 360 
trains a day, or an average of 20 min- 
utes each hour. Capital traffic is also 
disrupted by a flock of 400 sheep that 
has to cross the highway, as well as the 
hay wagons that occasionally break 
down in town. In time, foreigners learn 
to take such quaint delays in their stride. 
"C'est si Bonn,” they shrug. 
Slaughtered Legion. The federal 
a-polis has widely unnoted theatrical 
and opera companies and a dozen or so 
mediocre nightclubs, boasts only three 
starrable restaurants: the elegant, cen- 
tury-old Adler, a favorite of govern- 
ment gourmets and gossips called Ma- 
ternus, and La Redoute, a rococo man- 
sion where Beethoven once performed. 
For members of the 88 diplomatic mis- 
sions in Bonn, the main diversions con- 


WEST GERMANY 


C’est Si Bonn 


Under the disapproving gaze of two 
stuffed giraffes, West Germany’s lead- 
ers met in 1948 at Bonn’s zoological 
museum to draft their new constitu- 
tion. Far from welcoming their decision 
to make Bonn West Germany's "pro- 
visional” capital, most of the universi- 
ty town’s 100,000 inhabitants vocifer- 
ously protested the choice. For the 
Bundesdorf, or “federal village,” as it 
is condescendingly called elsewhere in 
Germany, is a Peter Pan among cities. 
It never wanted to grow up into a 
capital, stubbornly resists every gov- 
ernment scheme to make it function 
like one, and does its best to ignore 
the 200,000 additional citizens who 
have settled in Bonn itself and a score 
of towns and villages that cluster around 
it. "Bonn," says Bundestag Vice Presi- 

dent Carlo Schmid, "is not a metrop- 
olis. It's an a-polis, a non-city.” 
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swimming contingent, the largest group 
to represent any one of the 15 sports in 
which Australian athletes will be com- 
peting. Thirty-six of these 30 men and 
16 women are still in their teens. One 
of them is only 13. 

Experts consider Australia has a good 
chance of winning 10 gold medals at 
Tokyo. In Rome in 1960, athletes 
won eight gold, eight silver and six 
bronze medals to place Australia fifth 
among the amateur sporting nations of 
the world. This year Australia will be 
seeking a gold medal in one sport for 
the first time— judo; appropriate for 
Tokyo. 


Pretty basic 


It is the big stuff that counts. So more 
than 60 per cent. of Australia’s current 
investment in manufacturing industry 
is going into four basic industries—iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals, petroleum 
refining and motor vehicles. That’s 
where most of the millions of pounds 
of overseas investment that floods into 
Australia every year is going. But it’s 
not just from big companies starting up 
in Australia to cater for the buoyant 
Australian market and nearby Asian 
markets. All over the world thousands 
of private investors searching for a 
safe, profitable and expanding market 
now look to Australia. Many of them 
go there and see for themselves. 


Snow and sun 


Of the great winter holiday seasons now 
open in Australia, one is of snow, one 
of sunshine. In the snowfields of the 
Australian Alps, with an area as big as 
those of Switzerland, the ski-ers are per- 
fecting their runs; and along the sunny, 
tropical North Queensland Coast, 
thousands of other tourists are relaxing 
beside the Great Barrier Reef, 1.200 
miles of it, by far the longest coral reef 
in the world. This year more than 
150.000 overseas tourists are expected 
in Australia: travel experts expect more 
than twice as many by 1970. In the 
last five years the number of first-class 
hotels in Sydney and Melbourne has 
doubled as Australia speedily expands 
for the tourist age. 
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Hats to clothes hoists 


The latest official news says that the 
export of Australian manufactured 


goods is still rising. Australia’s main 
manufactured exports are metal pro- 
ducts, iron and steel, motor vehicles, 
electrical 
petroleum products. 


equipment, machinery, 
But many other 


Manufactured exports rising... 


Australian products are on sale around 
the world, from quality felt hats to 
clothes hoists, from fountain pens to 
fashion goods. In 10 years’ exporting, 
one Australian motor vehicle manu- 
facturer has now sold its 50,000th car 
Overseas. The industry did not exist 15 
years ago. 


How little extra 


Your Travel Agent or Qantas will show 
you how little extra it costs to include 
Australia in your next round-world 
itinerary. Fly there and judge business 
opportunities in this growthland for 
yourself. Every few hours, Qantas 707 
V-Jets—fastest in round-world service 
—leave from America, Europe, Asia 
and the Orient for Australia. Ask 
Qantas, too, about Qantas Air Cargo, 
offering fast, frequent services to all 
parts of the world with renowned 
Qantas care. Call Qantas today. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-WORLD AIRLINE 


CANADA 


Rallying Round a Flag 

Prime Minister Lester B. (“Mike”) 
Pearson stood before the Royal Cana- 
dian Legion in Winnipeg, discussing 
a subject near to his heart. During his 
election campaign in the spring of 1963, 
he had promised to give Canada a na- 
tional flag of its own to take the place of 
Britain’s Union Jack and Canada’s semi- 
official Red Ensign, incorporating the 
Union Jack and the Canadian coat of 
arms. Now, said Pearson, he was ready 
with a design. As later approved by his 

Cabinet, the flag features three red ma- 

ple leaves on a white field with a vertical 

blue bar on each end, sym- 
bolizing Canada’s motto, 

“Brom Sea to Sea.” 

The reaction could hard- 
ly have been pricklier had 
Mike Pearson suggested a 
red porcupine on a bed of 
pine needles. The war veter- 
ans almost booed him from 
the hall, and throughout the 
land other flag-waving Ca- 
nadians raised a howl. Edi- 
torial cartoonists had a field 
day; a flag-toting Pearson 
dodging the shot and shell 
of protest; Pearson with a 
flag in one hand, a gun in 
the other, threatening John 
Q. Canada. Vowed New- 
foundland’s Premier: “We 
will continue to fly the Un- 
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lish only, that French Canadians are 
discriminated against in the civil serv- 
ice, and in a thousand other ways. The 
disaffection has been growing, until to- 
day a considerable number of French 
Canadians want out of Canada alto- 
gether. Separatist groups are clamoring 
for secession, to the point where a legis- 
lative committee is now studying what 
this would mean to Quebec. Then there 
are the extremists, who call themselves 
the Quebec Liberation Army, and have 
been planting bombs in mailboxes, dy- 
namiting army installations and looting 
armories. In the matter of flags, Quebec 
flies its own French fleur-de-lis over 
provincial government buildings in pret- 


MACPHERSON—TORONTO STAR 
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jon Jack if we are the last 
place in Canada to do it." 
In angry letters to a Win- 


was voted down ten to one. 

*Bad art, a bad flag," grumped an ad- 
vertising executive in Vancouver. "It's 
the kind of flag someone might fly over 
a yacht, but not over a country," added 
an Edmonton publisher. 

Dangerous Division. The hullabaloo 
reflected far more than a revolt over 
esthetics or the Prime Minister's no- 
tions of heraldry. As Pearson himself 
was only too well aware, it reflected a 
deep and dangerous division between 
Canada's English-speaking majority and 
its French-speaking minority centered 
in the province of Quebec. To English 
Canadians, the Union Jack is a cher- 
ished symbol of Canada's strong alle- 
giance to the mother country. But to 
French Canadians—with their own lan- 
guage, Roman Catholic religion and cul- 
tural identity—the Union Jack is an ugly 
reminder of Quebec's forcible conquest 
by England in 1759, and what they re- 
gard as their own second-class status 
ever since. 


nipeg newspaper, Pearson PEARSON & PUBLIC: TWO-HANDED SALUTE 


erence to the Red Ensign or the Un- 
ion Jack. 

Saving Not Building. Since his elec- 
tion, Pearson has been trying hard to 
repair the disunity. He has given French 
Canadians a stronger voice in Ottawa, 
has appointed a Royal Commission on 
Biculturalism, even modified a new fed- 
eral, social-security-type pension plan 
to guarantee Quebec's participation. He 
conceives of a flag that all Canadians 
can salute as one more plank in the 
program, and for good measure, he 
hopes to substitute O Canada for God 
Save the Queen as the national anthem. 
Р То prove he means business, Pearson 
intends to regard the flag vote as a 
vote of confidence. He will probably 
win it: Canada's three splinter parties 
have pledged to support his minority 
Liberal government on the vote. But a 
flag and an anthem are only first steps in 
joining together divided Canada. "Our 
problem today," said Mike Pearson to 


French Canadians complain that the House of Commons recently, “is 
“Englishmen” control Quebec's indus- — not one of nation-building. It is a prob- 
tries and natural TORUS, that al- lem of nation-saving—saving this na- 
though the country 1s officially bilingual tion from forces that weaken and could 
§ the federal government operates in Eng- 


ultimately destroy it." 
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Сту ri ogress Toward a Third Term | 
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sos Ио rebel Vice President Juan Le- 
anner di and his Communist-dominated 
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Navigable waterways are liable to be a major problem to road transport j 
especially around big sea ports. Rarely can a fixed bridge be built with til 
the spans high enough to clear the ships’ masts and superstructures. | 
A bascule, swing or vertical-lift type bridge is then the solution. Which to | 
adopt depends оп the subsoil conditions, the type of traffic on the bridge | i 
and the waterway, the nature of the banks, the traffic pattern and other 
specific factors. | | 
To take а 17.3 m. wide road across the Góta àlv near Vanersborg in 
Sweden our Gustavsburg bridge specialists decided on a rolling-lift type 
bascule bridge which spans the 50 m. channel with one leaf. The bridge 

which is seen in the course of erection in our picture has its tail end in 

the shape of a segment on which it rolls backwards to give full lateral 

and unlimited vertical clearance. 
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PRESIDENT PAZ ESTENSSORO 
All for the design. 


CHARLES TASNADI 


project of resettling campesinos from 
the Altiplano on more fertile farm areas 
in the eastern lowlands. After his re- 
e'ection in 1960, Paz expanded his pro- 
grams until today some 150,000 cam- 
pesinos have been resettled. New cars 
clog the streets of the capital, La Paz, 
and new. buildings rise above the old 
Spanish city. 

Paz's biggest job was whipping the 
nationalized tin-mining industry into 
shape. Under Union Boss Lechín, mine 
employment soared from 19,000 to 
29.000; by 1960 the mines were losing 
$10 million a year, and only aid from 
the U.S. kept the industry going. A year 
later, Paz signed an agreement with the 
U.S., the Inter-American Development 
Bank and West Germany for $38 mil- 
lion to modernize the mines, promising 
in return to lop 6,000 men from the 
payrolls. Lechín and his miners threat- 
ened civil war. But Paz had enough 
political strength to ride out the storm. 
By last week 2,400 miners had been laid 
off; others will go. Says Guillermo Be- 
dregal, boss of the mining complex: 
“By the end of this year, the mines will 
be paying their way." 

"There May Be Trouble." The ani- 
mosity between Paz and Lechín has 
grown ever more bitter. In December, 
tensions exploded when the miners kid- 
naped four Americans as hostages for 
two far-leftist union leaders arrested as 
part of the mine cleanup. After ten 
days, the miners backed down; at the 
party convention a month later, Lechín 
was drummed out, and Paz was named 
for a third term. The raging Lechín 
called a rump convention and swore to 
run against Paz. 

How much power Lechín retains is 
questionable, After Paz’s triumphant 
tour of Oruro last week, Lechín de- 
cided to withdraw from the election 
and announced that he would boycott 
the voting. He then did the only thing 

he could think of; he challenged Paz 
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to a duel "to prevent the рїї 
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Romblon Island, Philippines. 


Problem: Communications isolation. 
Solution: A nationwide telecommunications network. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Philippines all the major islands — from 
torthern Luzon to southern Mindanao— 
"il be linked in a major telecommuni- 
pers network. And for the first time 
"е Philippines will have national com- 


Wnications that meet international 
Standards. 


«Т Рірріпев, Inc., will supervise and 
inate installation of the network. 
Syster, е Will be a troposcatter 
іона, üpplemented by mainline 
eder ine links and secondary VHF 
one an S. All three will provide tele- 
es aS h-speed telegraph serv- 

К cm telephone Switching ex- 
be installed in 27 cities 


and toll exchanges in four regional 
centers. Local personnel will be trained 
to operate and maintain their new 
equipment. 

Vast skills and resources enable ITT to 
provide equipment that best satisfies 
the particular requirements of this trop- 
ical network. The fact that this equip- 
ment will come from ITT System com- 
panies in the U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, 
and Germany testifies to ITT's world- 
wide capabilities. And helps explain 
why ITT is the world's largest interna- 
tional supplier of electronic and tele- 
communication equipment. 


For information or service, contact 
your ITT distributor or write: ITT Far 
East and Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. 


ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 
AUSTRALIA Standard Teleph 
Ltd., Sydney /BURMA Fairw 
Rangoon / CAMBODIA Ets. Der 
Penn/CEYLON Brown&Co.. Lt lombo/ HONG 
KONG AND MACAO ShewanT >S (Traders) Ltd. 
Hong Kong INDIA Standard Telephones & Cab 
Ltd., New Delhi / INDONESIA ITT System Repre 
sentative, Djakarta / KOREA Hae Nin Commerce 
Company, Inc., Seoul//MALAYSIA Paterson, Simons 
& Co.. Kuala Lumpur; Paterson, Simons & Co.. Ltd.. 
Singapore;/NEW ZEALAND Stanaard Telephones 
& Cables Pty. Lti.. Weliington/PAKISTAN Interhom 
Trades and Constructions, Ltd.. Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES ITT Philippines Inc.. Manila / THAILAND 
International Engineering Co, Ltd, Bangkok / 
VIETNAM S.A. pour le Riz et l'industrie Saigon 


n 


es & Cables Pty 
Richards & Co, 
Freres, Phnom 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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ANITA & MATE 
Sniping at shutterbugs. 


War photography may be a dying art, 
put on one front it is still going strong— 
at the Italian villa occupied by Robus- 
tious Swedish Cinemactress Anita Ek- 
berg, 32, and her American actor-hus- 
band, Rik Van Nutter. Anita these days 

could practically play the mountainous 

billboard heroine of Boccaccio '70 with- 
out any trick camera work, and, bugged 
by shutterbugs, she understandably re- 
sponds with whatever comes to hand. 

Last week it was a rifle with telescopic 

sights, and she spent a busy few min- 

utes sniping away at a photographer in 

a tree a few hundred feet from the 
manse. Fact is, Ekberg worries too 
much. If you like the motherly type, 
those extra pounds don't look so bad. 


He originally liked Yale, but his moth- 
er made him stay at home, so he went 
to City College in Manhattan instead. 
Then Princeton came to mean a lot 
when its ex-president, Woodrow Wil- 
son, called him to government duty, 
and now the letters and other docu- 
ments chronicling the services of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, 93, to nine U.S. Presi- 
dents will go to Princeton. With the 
Wilson collection, and papers of Old 
Nassau Grads John Foster Dulles (08) 
and James Forrestal (15), they will 
form the nucleus of a new Center for 
Studies in 20th Century Statecraft that 
eventually will also include the papers 
of U.N. Delegate Adlai Stevenson (22). 

Even with the new low withholding 
rates, it was a drag to raise five chil- 
dren on a Government salary of $21,- 
000 a year, and so Mortimer Caplin, 
47, finally resigned as Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, to return to practicing 
tax law in Washington. 


Elizabeth Arden could have told them 
she was a rough customer. So could 
the Revson boys. But all she looked like 
was a fragile little old lady, so these 
three tough guys, dressed up in blue 
delivery boy’s suits and wrap-around 
sunglasses, broke into the 26-room Park 
Avenue triplex of Helena Rubinstein, 
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who may or may not be 92 (her age is 
a bigger secret than her formulas), 
“Open the safe or we'll kill you,” snarled 
the head hood. “Со ahead,” she sneered. 
“Гуе lived my life. You can kill me, but 
I'm not going to let you rob me." That 
kind of shook the thugs, and when she 
screamed they faded faster than a tell- 
tale wrinkle, without so much as laying 
a finger on anything in the joint. 


His brother likes to zoom along in 
high gear, but Sam Houston Johnson, 
50, is а more conservative Texas sort: 
he just gets into trouble going back- 
wards. Last week, he backed his 1964 
Pontiac out of an Austin parking lot, 
then banged into a passing delivery 
truck, wound up with “minor fender” 
damage, a ticket for reckless driving 
and a $10 fine. 


The needle-nosed F-104G Super Star- 
fighter boomed over the measured ten- 
mile course at 37,000 ft. above Cali- 
fornia’s Edwards Air Force Base. Offi- 
cials checked its speed with radar, and 
when blonde Aviatrix Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, 57, landed, she had another feather 
to put in her pretty cap. This time 
the cosmetics executive (chairman of 
Jacqueline Cochran, Inc.) had set the 
women’s speed record of 1,429.2 m.p.h. 
at more than twice the speed of sound, 
easily shattering eardrums and her own 
1963 record of 1,273.1 m.p.h. 


It looked like a regular hegira at 
Accra International Airport as 5,000 
frantic Ghanaians cheered, “Welcome, 
King of the World! Welcome, Moham- 
med Ali!” Actually it was only that 
latter-day prophet, Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Cassius Clay, 22, who speedily 
made clear that he likes Moslem wom- 
en and customs. "I'm going to get me 


MADAME HELENA 
Too tough for the thugs. 
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CASSIUS IN GHANA 
Calling all wives. 


four wives and take them back 

he “lowed. “Abigail will "us 
feeding me grapes. Susie will be M 
olive oil over my beautiful Tl 
Cecilia will be shining my shos 
there’ll be Peaches, too. I don't t 
what she'll do. . . .” The listeners: 
ded happily, realizing full well tid! 
was a king's prerogative, especit 
king from America. | 


New York's two Republican & 
tors, Kenneth Keating, 64, and J 
Javits, 60, have no problem remer 
ing each other's birthday, since Ї 
were born on May 18. Last week I 
remembered Upstater Keating W: 
red-leather clipboard and pen, n 
ting notes on planes during next à 
re-election campaign. In тш 
big-city sophisticate got a Win “if 
in red-leather casing, intended E: 
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| the worldwide jet flight specialist | 
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Its network V : you've tried it... Logical after all, Air France flies further than any other airline. 
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lap ©. кое, or Madrid to Rio, or Hamburg to Anchorage... with enough fuel for a long extra 
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Ik inst berations on all Air france jets. The Orly complex is Europe’s most modern and rivals 
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THE PRESS 


REPORTING 


Johnson's Image Abroad 

By Old World standards, John F. 
Kennedy was a hard act to follow. He 
was all grace and incisive confidence; 
by his very youth he seemed to bolster 
European faith in that vigorous young 
world power across the Atlantic. And 
by Old World standards, Lyndon John- 
son was hardly the man to replace him: 
he was an American politician in the 
most pejorative sense of the word. In 
the six months since Lyndon Johnson 
took office, how has he fared in the 
European press? 

Marks of Greatness. Surprisingly, Brit- 
ains Fleet Street seems to have lost its 
newspaper heart to the new President. 
Whether from relief because the death 
of Kennedy proved a survivable U.S. 
tragedy, or whether British newspapers 

took their cues from a favorable U.S. 

press, they have been extravagant in 
their praise. Kennedy was only three 
weeks dead when the London Sunday 
Telegraph predicted that “Kennedy’s 
name in the history books may well ap- 
pear as little more than a footnote in 
the massive chapter on the presidency 
of Lyndon B. Johnson.” 
Headlines all over London have re- 


flected similar approval: PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S POPULARITY BOOMS (the 
Guardian), PERSUASIVE—AT A FURI- 


ous PACE (the Financial Times), FINE 
START BY LYNDON JOHNSON (the Daily 
Herald). *The Johnson era is certain 
to be one piled high with difficulty,” 
said the Times of London. “But there 
is a good chance that it will bear the 
marks of greatness too.” 

No Radiance. Across the English 
Channel, however, the Johnson image 
iS still contesting unsuccessfully with un- 
familiarity, indifference, and fond re- 
membrances of the man he replaced. 
In Paris, where Johnson is dimly re- 


membered 


who 
1961 and distributed ballpoint pens, the 


press has not 
ure of the new 


have kept 
ly hostile silence, as if they did not un- 


derstand t 


cared. 
merits and cunning,’ 
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The new President has yet to cross the Channel 
side In Publifc Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


as the Kennedy emissary 
paid France a grinning visit in 
yet tried to take the meas- 
President. Most papers 
a slightly mystified and slight- 


he newcomer and hardly 
«A homogeneous mixture of 
> cabled the Wash- 
ington correspondent of Le Monde in 
a recent attempt to translate Johnson 
into Gallic terms. In L’Express, Edito- 
rial Cartoonist Tim was even blunter. 
He showed a long Johnsonian arm, la- 
beled Douanes (tariffs), jabbing at the 
beak of Charles de Gaulle (see cut). 
West German correspondents in 
Washington have found Johnson both 
boring and unfathomable. “He is so 
100% American and so Texan,” said 
one, “that we simply cannot understand 
him.” Hamburg's Die Welt, a newspa- 
per with national circulation, recently 
weighed Johnson on the scales of states- 
manship and found him wanting: “Ad- 
mittedly the new President is no radi- 
ant political figure. That role has been 
taken over by De Gaulle.” 

Still in Eclipse. In Italy, Johnson’s 
image is still eclipsed by Kennedy's. 
Publications seem more interested in 
noting that there is an Italian in the 
White House—Milan’s Epoca magazine 
recently ran a lengthy profile on John- 
son Aide Jack Valenti—than in sizing 
up the White House's tallest tenant. 

And where the press has tried to ap- 
praise Johnson, the treatment has gen- 
erally been superficial and routine. 
“Johnson is not an intellectual nor a 
philosopher nor an innovator,” said 
Vita magazine in a cover story on the 
President. But then Vita paid Johnson 
a grudging compliment: “He has, how- 
ever, an unequaled capacity and ability 
to resolve, one at a time, the little prob- 
lems of daily life.” 
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Bearding Shaw took cheek | 
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From Nowhere to Everywh;]?? ° U 
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who boast star billing had fulfil 
requirement of noblesse oblige: 
Parsons, who wrote her life Sf 
1961,* and Hedda Hopper why 
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written hers. With publication tfe three ye 
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e> merchandisable around the 
Pius Ie ш of Southern California. 
sud ipaum byline soon spread 
p the continent. She had her own 
0105 how. After war came, she was 
E ‘alk her syndicate, North Ameri- 
Pe Newspaper Alliance, into sending 
E. to England. There, as a self-styled 
or correspondent, she gathered tips 
rom the U.S. newsmen tippling at the 
"оу bar, interviewed Lord Beaver- 
ook (“You're sweet,” she told him, to 
i uter astonishment), and bearded 


h, wipes r granted newspaper interviews. Cor- 
the bat ipondent Graham turned the trick with 
TOIT Wite phone call, a little patience and a 
р that file cheek. When Shaw's secretary at 
Латогі St. Lawrence told her to wait, 
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Only the Yale G51 gives you a choice of a 7 А 

SLICERS: ў EJ 4 Excellent accessibility to engine 


= and transmission. 
Roomy operator's compartment; 


convenient controls. 


2. efficient application 
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What makes the Yale G51 the finest gas lift truck ever built? Performance, 
safety and maintenance features like those above. Plus many other proven 
advantages which enable the G51 to outperform and outlast other lift trucks. 
However, it takes more than the best equipment to cut handling time and costs | 
to a minimum. You must have the right type of truck and know-how to make i 
the most of it. That's where your Yale representative comes in. He'san 
expert on how materials can be handled most efficiently and economically. 
He'll check your entire handling program and help you select the truck best 3 
suited to your needs. (The G51 is available in 3,000- to 10,000-Ib. models.) "Mi 
He'll then make sure that your truck is properly installed, and show your | dh 
people how itcan best be employed. By doing all this he protects your | 
investment. He also provides complete maintenance service. | d 
Remember, it takes a team to cut handling time and costs—a Yale truck and | Ji 
your Yale representative, who stays on the job after the sale. | i 
For additional information, write: Dept. E34, Yale & Towne International, Inc., | 
Box 30, Maxwell Road Post Office, Singapore. 


YALE & TOWNE. inc. 


U.S.A., U.K., GERMANY 
Licensed Manufacturers in France, Italy, Spain, Australia & Japan. 
Yale & Towne International, Inc., Promotion 2 Service of International Sales, 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Welcome Home 

Such is the Supreme Court's reluc- 
tance to overturn an Act of Congress 
that in 28 years it has done so only eight 
times—nearly always on the ground of 
safeguarding individual rights. Last 
week the court cautiously did it again 
by voting 5 to 3 to throw out a federal 
statute that strips naturalized Ameri- 
cans of U.S. citizenship if they return 
to their native country for three or 
more years. The ruling evidently makes 
equally unenforceable а companion 
statute that has the same effect on 


AP 


TEN i APPELLANT SCHNEIDER 

1i | As good as the natives. 
| naturalized Americans who live in any 

| foreign country for five years. 
Winner of last week's case was 
| German-born Mrs. Angelika L. Schnei- 
| der, who immigrated to the U.S. as a 
4 child in 1939, became a citizen in 1950 
and graduated from Smith College in 
1954. After marrying a German law- 
yer in 1956, Mrs. Schneider went to live 
in Cologne. On applying for a new U.S. 
passport three years later, she was 
turned down as no longer a U.S. citizen 
under Section 352 of the 1952 Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. This rul- 
ing also split her four sons' nationalities, 
since two of them were born in Ger- 
many after the three-year limit. To 
make herself and all of her boys Amer- 

ican, she appealed to the court. 
Congress enacted the expatriation 
rules to avoid squabbles with other 
countries in behalf of naturalized Amer- 
icans who "only claim citizenship when 
it suits their purpose." But the rules do 
not apply to native-born Americans, 
who can live abroad as long as they 
please, and it may well be that this dis- 
parity presumes for naturalized Amer- 
| icans a kind of second-class citizenship. 
| In his majority opinion last week, 
Justice William O. Douglas rejected 
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THE LAW 


“the impermissible assumption that nat- 
uralized citizens are less reliable and 
bear less allegiance to this country.” 
Their rights and those of the native- 
born “are of the same dignity and are 
coexistent,” said Douglas. “The only 
difference drawn by the Constitution is 
that only the ‘natural-born’ citizen is 
eligible to be President.” In dissenting, 
Justice Tom C. Clark argued that Mrs. 
Schneider “wishes to retain her citizen- 
ship on a stand-by basis for her own 
benefit in the event of trouble. There 
is no constitutional necessity for Con- 
gress to accede to her wish." The court 
majority disagreed. Along with Mrs. 
Schneider, 50,000 other ex-Americans 
(mostly living in Europe) may now 
seek restored U.S. citizenship, if not 
election to the presidency. 


LAWYERS 


The Pathfinders 

Chief Justice Earl Warren opened the 
meeting with a cry for help. U.S. courts 
must "repair the dislocations of a 
changing, burgeoning and increasingly 
complicated social order," he said. The 
law's delay is worse than ever. "There 
can be no justice in the real sense when 
litigants must wait years for their cases 
to be heard and decided." 

On that theme, the 1,500-member 
American Law Institute opened its 41st 
annual meeting last week at Washing- 
ton's Mayflower Hotel. Unlike conven- 
tional conventioneers, the 500 members 
present were there for sober work. The 
institute (dues: $35 a year) taps only 
the ablest, most dedicated judges, law- 
yers and law professors in the land. 

High on last week's agenda was a 
Warren-inspired project, financed by the 
Ford Foundation, to ease the workload 
in case-clogged federal courts. A key 
problem: the right of litigants from dif- 
ferent states to use federal courts in 
cases involving more than $10,000. 
Such "diversity suits" (18,990 last year) 
can be halved in federal courts, urged 
an institute preliminary report, if the 
old right is sensibly curbed so that many 
suits do not automatically escalate into 
federal cases. If the institute has its 
way, for example, a person suing in 
his home state will no longer be able 
to ask for federal jurisdiction simply 
because the defendant is a citizen of 
another state. 

Clarifying & Simplifying. Arcane as 
they may sound to laymen, such subtle- 
ties reflect the institute's lofty goal: “To 
promote the clarification and simplifica- 
tion of the law and its better adaptation 
to social needs.” Source of that idea 
was Elihu Root, then “dean of the 
American bar," who in 1923 founded 
the institute with the cooperation of 
such other legal eminences as Benjamin 
Cardozo, Learned Hand, Roscoe Pound, 
Harlan Fiske Stone and Harvard's Sam- 
uel Williston, author of such law-school 
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TOUGALOO STUDENTS ON CAMPUS 
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To break the cycle of the poor reproducing the poor. 


UNIVERSITIES 
The Adopt-a-School Plan 


Southern Negro colleges may be 
theoretically obsolete in an integration- 
ist era, but they are a practical necessity 
for a long time to come. Accepting this 
fact, foundations have since last fall 
showered money on impoverished Ne- 
gro colleges. Encouraged by the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, which sees 
big-scale Northern university aid as the 
most practicable way of raising Negro 
college standards decisively and quickly, 
more than a dozen Northern schools are 
exchanging faculty members and stu- 
dents with Southern partners. Califor- 
nias Pomona, for example, is matched 
with Nashville’s Fisk, Pennsylvania's 
Haverford and Bryn Mawr with North 
Carolina's Livingstone, Cornell with 
Virginia's Hampton Institute. 

The University of Michigan and Tus- 
kegee Institute, in a wider collaboration, 
are reforming Tuskegee’s curriculum 
in biology, chemistry, engineering and 
veterinary medicine. Last week Rhode 
Island’s prosperous Brown University 
and Mississippi’s Tougaloo College an- 
nounced the most ambitious “big broth- 
er” arrangement yet. 

"Cancer College." The Tougaloo 
campus, just outside Jackson, is an old 
Faulknerian plantation dotted with 
moss-hung oaks. A rundown ante-bel- 
lum mansion serves as the administra- 
tion building. It is the only integrated 
school in Mississippi; Jackson racists 
call it “Cancer College.” The dean of 
students, Methodist Minister R. Edwin 
King, keeps as a souvenir a charred 
K.K.K. cross—"the handy field model,” 
he jokes—that was set afire this spring 
on Tougaloo's campus. 

The college has a faculty of 34 (half 
white, half Negro) and a student body 
of half a dozen whites and 500 Negroes. 
"We get some students with good po- 
tential, but they are undereducated—if 
they are educated at all,” said Adam 
Beittel, the white president of Tougaloo. 
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"What they need more than anything 
else is someone who can give them 
motivation." 

Cram Courses. Foundation grants of 
$363,000 will pay for some basic ne- 
cessities. Faculty salary ceilings will be 
raised from $6,500 to $8,000, to slow 
down a high turnover rate. The library 
will be expanded beyond its meager 
list of 33,000 titles. Brown's share of 
the job will be to supply what money 
cannot buy: higher academic standards. 

Brown graduate students and profes- 
sors will go to Tougaloo on one-year 
assignments to beef up its overloaded 
staff (only the English department has 
more than three teachers) and improve 
instruction in several departments 
taught by men without doctorates. Tou- 
galoo, in turn, plans to send promising 
graduates to Providence for a fifth year 
of study, enabling them to go on to get 
advanced degrees. Jointly, Tougaloo 
and Brown will expand the college's 
curriculum, add a tutorial system. 

Starting this summer, Tougaloo will 
conduct and Brown will supervise five- 
week remedial classes in English, math 
and geography for incoming Tougaloo 
freshmen. Negro high school graduates 
in Mississippi are usually so far behind 
normal U.S. standards that they spend 
the first year or two catching up 
with college-level courses. Since three- 
fourths of Tougaloo's graduates become 
teachers, the cram courses will help to 
break a melancholy cycle of Southern 
Negro education that produces poor 
teachers from inferior segregated 
schools, who teach a new generation of 
poor students, who in turn become the 
next generation of poor teachers. 

Brown, with only 37 American Ne- 
groes among its student body of 4,300, 
expects to profit from the partnership 


by what it will learn firsthand about the _ 


Southern Negro. Said President Bar 
C. Keeney: "We welcome 
tunity to participate direc 
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SINGERS 


Two Old Pros 

At 41, Judy Garland may have gone 
over the rainbow for the last time. 

She arrived in Australia patting her 
stomach to show how thin she was and 
vowing that her drinking days were 
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DIETRICH IN MOSCOW 
She made it mutual. 


over. Sydney loved her. Then on to Mel- 

' bourne and a sellout audience of 7,000 
for a one-night stand at Festival Hall. 
They waited exactly an hour and seven 
minutes past curtain time for her to ap- 
pear, and this was one time Judy was 
not worth waiting for. 

Allergy in Melbourne. She stumbled 
onstage in her street clothes and went 
straight into her opening number, When 
You're Smiling. Strutting around and 
mugging, she invited her audience to 
"Lets all sing together!" but they 
wouldn't have any of that. “I just 
couldn't get out of that hotel," she said, 
and a voice yelled, *Have another bran- 
dy!" She didn't need one. 

She got the conductor's baton away 
from him and began trying to conduct 
the 30-piece orchestra; she draped the 
cord of her microphone around the 
head of one of the violinists; she sat on 
a chair and seemed to be muttering to 
herself. She slurred through some of her 
songs at random. "I'm supposed to be 
temperamental," she explained. 

The audience began to leave long be- 
fore she did, but she finally stalked off, 
leaving the orchestra to play her sig- 
nature, Over the Rainbow, again and 
again in a vain attempt to get her back. 

The next day Judy's manager ex- 
plained that she was suffering from an 
allergy that made it necessary for her to 

spray her throat continually, and she 
was whisked into an airplane for Sydney 
so fast that her feet barely touched the 
ground. There was time, though, to kiss 
one reporter on the mouth and answer 
another's question about whether she 


thought she would retire. “I think so,” 
said Judy. “I would like to do a play. 
] would like to do a comedy." 

Affinity in Moscow. Things were dif- 
ferent in Moscow, where an even old- 
er pro wowed her sellout audience of 
1,350 in a variety theater across the 
river from the Kremlin. Marlene Die- 
trich, who left her native Germany in 
1930 and refused to go back after Hit- 
ler came to power, was hailed by the 
Russian press as a "fighter against Fas- 
cism," but she did her best to dodge 
politics—and it wasn't hard in a tight, 
transparent pink evening dress. 

She delivered the old Dietrich stand- 
bys in the old throaty stage whisper that 
makes every man feel as though Mar- 
lene’s face were buried in his neck. Even 
if she is now 62, the audience loved the 
feeling. When it was over, she made it 
mutual. *I must tell you that I have 
loved you for a long time," she told 
them. “The reason I love you is because 
you have no lukewarm emotions—you 
are either very sad or very happy. I am 
proud to say I think I have a Russian 
soul myself." The curtain calls lasted 
for 15 minutes. 


CONCERTS 
Doing the Noble Thing Badly 


The ideal pops concert is played in a 
park, and its program is as light and 
harmless as a passing cloud—Gershwin, 
Sousa, Leroy Anderson. This follows the 
old axiom that serious music, like aged 
whisky, should be saved for cold winter 
nights.* But the music that Conductor 
Andre Kostelanetz chose to open the 
New York Philharmonic “Promenades” 
series last week had real substance— 


* Orchestras obey this law so piously that 
Beethoven and Brahms are rarely played out- 
side of the basketball season. 
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HOSPITALS 


Life in a Life Island 

Infection in hospitals runs in a vicious 
circle. Many a patient enters because of 
infection, and the doctors must try not 
only to cure him but to keep his germs 
from other patients who are particular- 
ly susceptible because their resistance is 
low. Achieving the necessary germ-free 
atmosphere, though, is far easier said 
than done. 

Last week, at the Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital in Richmond, Dr. 
Boyd Withers Haynes Jr. had two burn 
patients recovering rapidly in virtually 
germ-free surroundings, thanks to an 
ingenious device. The "Life Island," as 
its inventor, Frank E. Matthews, an ex- 
Navyman, calls it, looks like a plastic 
bubble completely enclosing the hospital 
bed. It has a console of Buck Rogers 
gadgets at the foot. Dr. Haynes is test- 
ing two Life Islands for the U.S. Army 
Surgeon General's office, and there is 
another at the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren in Toronto. 

Zipped In. After Dr. Haynes's patients 
had had their burns treated, the rest of 
their bodies was scrubbed with deter- 
gent. Their heads were shampooed and 
their fingernails trimmed and cleaned. 
To keep down bacteria that normally 
live inside the nose, Dr. Haynes gave 
them an antibiotic. Then the patients 
were put to bed in the pre-sterilized Life 
Island, and its long zipper was closed. 

But they had no need to suffer claus- 
trophobia. As soon as they were zipped 
in, the plastic envelope was inflated with 
double-filtered air, delivered under pres- 
sure. The envelope is transparent; they 
could see all around, and they could talk 


Electronics / Telecommunicatlons 


Come to the Fair 
in Tokyo 


SIZE & SCALE: 
Site Area: 
Number of Booths: 


approx. 150,000 square meters 
approx. 2,750 booths (indoor) 
3mX3m per booth 

Number of Pavilions: 9 
STEMS TO BE EXHIBITED: 


Foreign & domestic metal working 


machine tools, and related ma- 
chines ond instruments 


TO BE EXHIBITED FROM: Austria, Austrolia, Belgium, Canada, 


Czechoslovokia, Denmark, East 


Germany, Fronce, Hungary, Italy, 


Luxembourg, Rumania, Sweden, 


Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R, 
West Germany & Japon 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL MACHINE TOOL FAIR 


TOKYO 


Өө NOV. 9-20, 1964 


sponsor: TOKYO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 
СРО. ВОХ 1201, TOKYO, JAPAN САРАЕ ADDRESS; “TOFAIR TOKYO” 


You read 
advertising news 
` in these 
(Z ES columns 
So do millions of others. 


If you have a product that is news...which 
people should be interested in, why not 
tell them abovt it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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BURNED BOY IN TORONTO’ 
What's out stays out. 


MEDICINE 
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whose resistance to infection is redi 
Some pioneering surgeons ar 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


т 
FASHION 


All Tanked Up 

Once bathing suits were sturdy little 
numbers, more comfortable than daz- 
zling. But it would not do to make a 
vogue of the practical, and fashion dis- 
missed tank suits with alarm, cried out 
for prettier versions that covered less, 
described more. What came in one 
piece soon came in two, grew teenier 
and weenier, until last years bikini 
could barely be seen by the naked eye. 
The logical next step: no fashion but 

a felony called indecent exposure. 
The jet,set doesn't give a fig for pro- 
pfiety, wouldn't swap bikinis for Fort 
. Knox. But most buyers and designers 
this year reluctantly gave ground, 
turned around, backtracked, and ended 
up where the alarm began. 

Well, not quite. For while the new 
suits run in one loose-hanging piece 
from the tip of the collarbone to the 
top of the thigh, they are sometimes as 
provocative as if they were made of 
isinglass instead of ordinary jersey and 
nylon knits. The most popular model 
has a blouson top, designed to be "loose 
as a fat man's undershirt," which more 
than fulfills its promise before nipping 
in just below the belly. But what the 
blouson: obscures of the chest, it more 
than makes up for by leaving off the 
standard modest skirt, affording empha- 
sis at the lower symphysis—an alterna- 
tive for girls whose waists are going 
slack, and a consolation prize for men 
who have to look somewhere. 

More high-style versions do even 
more concealing, can be even more re- 
vealing. Shaped rather like  danc- 
ers’ leotards, the most far-out have 
full-length sleeves. "Chic this year," ex- 
plains Harper's Bazaar, which ought to 
know, "is the sheltered woman in the 
sun, long-sleeved swimsuit and long- 
stemmed woman." 
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Prim as the leotards start out, they the guest can register behing the ems of 
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are saved by their necks at the finish. 
For whether laced up the front or left 
gaping, scooped out, cut in a V, or zip- 
pered (one hasty pull affords the shy an 
emergency exit), most of the models 
offer a plunge of sorts—not just down 
to, but between, in a passage as perilous 
as the strait between Charybdis and 
Scylla. It may not be quite so much fun 
for women, but men will find the dip 
infinitely more invigorating than one in 
the sea. 


TRAVEL 


The Ultimate Drive-In 

Like soft-shell crabs when the cara- 
pace comes off, Americans feel naked 
and vulnerable outside their cars, and 
much Yankee ingenuity has been ex- 
pended to make this.unnecessary. First 
came the carhop, with a four-course 
meal at the rolling down of a window, 
and the motel, followed by the drive-in 
movie and the curbside tellers cage. 
Last month Macy's announced plans for 
a department store flanked by a spiral 
ramp to enable customers to park with- 
in a few yards of the counter they want 
to visit (TIME, April 10). And last week 
San Francisco saw the opening of a 
$29 million, 1,200-room hotel where 
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STRIPPED DOWN 


More concealing can be more revealing. 
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re at least two feet high so Pioneer Sports Flyer Floyd Johnson, 
jgns 416 On s can clear them. who canvassed the west coast from 
mite planes, E is called Sierra Mexico to Canada to find an island he 
_ Bevilles CM of housing de- could turn into a flyer's private para- 
Шз, San Joaquin Valley dise. Johnson has left most of Blakely 
in Ph of Fresno that is wild, has put a 2,400-ft. lighted landing 
mi d faith of a onetime flight strip (planted in grass) in one corner 
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тшп s a lot ($4,200-$12,650) clubhouse and one of the finest marinas 
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rids qup airplanes shopping center and a ers, ranchers, contractors and lettuce 
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lanes to pA dE once a part of the Gulf of California, 


has 2,300 dues-paying members, and a 
2,600-ft. landing strip, from which visi- 
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dogs and start trolling within minutes 
of arrival for such specialized game fish 
as corvina (which go to 20 lbs.) and 
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sargo. Since Salton Sea is 234 ft. below 
sea level, speed enthusiasts also like to 
test the theory that engines run better 
and boats go faster because the air is 
denser there. 

© THE OCEAN REEF CLUB, with 1,800 
acres and a 3,000-ft. landing strip on 
Florida’s Key Largo about 15 minutes’ 
flight from Miami, is one of the many 
sport resorts in the east coast’s southern 
waters that are encouraging fly-in visi- 

tors. "We're trying to get more of the 
rendezvous business," says Manager 
Robert Trier. “Like a club from Pompa- 
no that flew in recently, had breakfast li 
with us and took off again." | | 

{ 
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GAMES 
Whats-lts 


1 
Тот Swifties were barely buried and | 
done with when the elephant gags came |) 
along. And no sooner had those grey | 
flat footsteps faded than the whats-it m 
jokes took over, and what's black and 


ACKROYD 


BLAKELY ISLAND'S FLY-IN MARINA 


white and red all over turned out to be 
no newspaper, after all, but a bleed- 
ing nun. 

Other examples: 

Q. What is black and yellow and 
squeals when you turn it over? 

A. A school bus. 

О. What is black and lives in trees ffi 
and is very dangerous? ib 
А. A crow with a submachine gun. | 

Q. What is purple and weighs 2,000 
pounds and lives at the bottom of the 
sea? 

A. Moby Plum. 

Q. What is grey, has four legs and 
a trunk? 

A. A mouse on vacation. 

Q. What is covered with salt and has 
a twisted mind? 

A. A thinking pretzel. 

Q. What is soft, yellow and lethal? 

A. Shark-infested custard. те. 

О. What is brown, has t 
and lives at the North Pole 
A. A lost camel. _ 
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ART 


Opening Nights 
During the past decade, the U.S. 
State Department has tried to put its 
best façade forward in building more 
than 30 new embassies and consulates. 
In The Hague, Marcel Breuer built a 
blunt, lantern-windowed structure as 
stolid as a Dutch door. In Athens, Wal- 
ter Gropius used the same Pentelic mar- 
ble that forms the Parthenon. Edward 
Durell Stone's grillwork adorns New 
Delhi like a Hindu temple. In Baghdad, 
José Luis Sert put up a tentlike struc- 
ture fit for a caliph and cooled by 
channels of river water. Saarinen 
warmed his Oslo embassy with teak 
screens; Yamasaki lightened his Kobe 
consulate with airy Japanese panels. 
The openings of U.S. embassies have 
come to be as eagerly anticipated as 
big Broadway first nights. This month 
the State Department opens two. 

In Mexico City, where the press of 
tourism and business requires the U.S. 

to maintain its second biggest embas- 
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sy (after London) the new building 
is a functional, if spiritless, product of 
Texas Architects R. Max Brooks and 
Llewellyn Pitts. Basically it is a chunky, 
$5.000,000 rectangular marble box ris- 
ing six stories above some elegant but 
unrelated granite vaultwork. Since 
much of Mexico City sits on what was 
a lake, the building must be broad- 
footed to avoid sinking into muddy sub- 
soil. A Mexican engineer, Leonardo 
Zeevaert, designed a displacement foun- 
dation that is in effect a watertight ship, 
and the weight of the building that it 
supports exactly equals the weight of 
the soil removed in excavation. Mexi- 
cans call it “the floating embassy.” 

By comparison the smaller $1,000,- 
000 Dublin embassy, designed by Con- 
necticut Architect John M. Johansen, is 
exciting in design and construction. Its 
cylindrical shape, on a 110-ft. diameter, 
presents, says Johansen, a “facade that 
turns its back on no one.” Made of 
concrete precast in Holland, the basic 
structural element is a twisted I, which, 
multiplied and dovetailed together, 
turns window frames into walls. 

This vigorous fagade weaves through 
space like the interlacing illuminations 
in the Irish Book of Kells. Set on a 
rusticated granite base, the moated tur- 
ret echoes ancient Celtic round castles 
scattered across the green countryside, 
recalls the Martello towers built to de- 
fend Ireland's coasts during Napoleonic 
times. Johansen even made studies of 
how soot streaks the concrete so that 
the walls would weather with character. 
The embassy bespeaks an understanding 
of the nation it was built to befriend. 


In the Right Hands 


His huge, enigmatic abstract slabs of 
saturated oil are widely sought after, 
but Clyfford Still, 60, is pretty picky 
about who gets them. "A painting in 
the wrong hands," he says, "is a highly 
dangerous force, like an equation." He 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
What Darwin Didn't Know 


Zoologists have long been satisfied 
with the evolutionary theory that holds 
that humans and monkeys are closely 
related. But the theorists always wel- 
come additional evidence, and last week 
they got some striking chemical proof. 
Drs. B. H. Hoyer, B. J. McCarthy and 
E. T. Bolton of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion demonstrated that the DNA (de- 
oxyribonucleic acid) in human genetic 
material has many sections that are 
identical with monkey DNA. 

The experiments that the three Car- 

negie men report in the magazine Sci- 
ence were both delicate and difficult. 
DNA molecules are made up of two 
very long strands connected to each 
other by hundreds of thousands of short 
submolecules, which are set in place 
like the rungs of a ladder. The rungs 
differ chemically, and the order in 
which they are arranged constitutes the 
genetic code that controls heredity. 
When DNA is heated in just the right 
way, the rungs break and the long 
strands separate. Though the strands 
are eager to recombine, they cannot do 
so unless their broken rungs are 
matched in perfect order. 

The Carnegie men heated a solution 
of mouse DNA until its strands sep- 
arated. Then they mixed it with agar 
that cooled to a stiff jelly, which im- 
mobilized the long strands and kept 
them from recombining. Next, the jelly 
was reduced to tiny granules, each 
charged with mouse DNA. 

Code Segments. The scientists then 
prepared a solution of mouse DNA that 
had been made radioactive with carbon 
14. They chopped the molecules into 
short sections, each carrying a small 
part of the mouse genetic code, and 
separated the two strands. When these 
were mixed with the chunks of agar, 
their small size permitted them to dif- 
fuse into the jelly, and whenever one 
of them encountered a trapped strand 
that had a matching sequence of ge- 
netic code, the two segments combined 
firmly. 

By measuring the radioactivity of the 
recombined DNA, the scientists could 
estimate closely how many of the seg- 
ments had found matching partners. 
Under the best conditions, about 25% 
of the chopped DNA hooked up with 
that in the agar. This comparatively 
high figure was only natural, since both 
samples came from the same species 
of animal. 

Other Species. Next step was to re- 
peat the experiment with different spe- 
cies. Just as predicted by evolutionary 
theory, mouse DNA combined nicely 
with that of other rodents, such as rats 
and hamsters. But it showed much less 

attraction for the DNA of monkeys 
and cattle. Human DNA demonstrated 
only moderate interest in mouse, but 
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it combined with some from a rhesus 
monkey almost as strongly as if the 
stuff came from a human. Both mouse 
and human showed weak interest in 
DNA from salmon, and almost none in 
that from bacteria. 

What all this means, say the Carnegie 
scientists, is that bacterial DNA has 
almost no code sections that are identi- 
cal with those of higher animals. But 
fish are vertebrates; thus their genetic 
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Not all that different. 


code has quite a number of sequences 
that have survived from the primitive 
fish that were the ancestors of all ver- 
tebrates. When fragments of human 
DNA combine with salmon DNA, they 
presumably find matching code se- 
quences that control such common at- 
tributes as hemoglobin in the blood or 
an internal skeleton. Mice are mam- 
mals, so they have more in common 
with humans (warm blood, hair, a sim- 
ilar reproductive system); and in the 
world of primates monkeys are so sim- 
ilar to man that long stretches of their 
genetic codes must be identical. The 
all-important differences between men 
and monkeys, say the Carnegie scien- 
tists, are not likely to be detected by 
their DNA-matching method. 


ASTRONOMY 
What Makes the Shadows Hot 


The more they improve their tech- 
niques, the more they refine their meas- 
urements, the more problems astron- 
omers seem to discover. But the very 
recognition of those problems may point 
the way toward prediction of the 
weather of the universe, toward the 
type of forecast that will be essential 
for far-voyaging astronauts. 

Cool Sun. When they set up their 
cameras in a Douglas DC-8 jetliner and 
flew high over Canada during last sum- 
mer’s eclipse, Drs. Guglielmo Righini 
of Italy and Armin J. Deutsch of the 
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RELIGION 


ty version, a reliable but sometimes 
leaden-footed translation begun in 1945 
by scholars of the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation of America. Other parts of the 
Mass will be in a version that synthe- 
sizes various translations found in Cath- 
olic missals. The Gloria, for example, 
begins: “Glory to God in the highest. 
And on earth peace to men of good 
will. We praise you. We bless you. We 
worship you. We give you thanks for 
your great glory.” 

A few conservative bishops may try 
to stall off the switch to English as long 
as possible, but most U.S. dioceses will 
probably make the change on the first 
Sunday of Advent (Nov. 29), the be- 
ginning of the ecclesiastical year. 
Sweeping as the revisions seem, they 
are only the beginning. In Rome, the 
Vatican Council's Liturgical Commis- 
sion is at work on a major revamping 
of the structure of the liturgy, which 
will prune off many rites and prayers 
that were added to the original Ro- 
man Mass, provide a greater variety of 
scriptural readings. 


CHRISTIANS & JEWS 


Combatting Contempt 

“The worst deed of the Jewish peo- 
ple, the murder of the Messiah, resulted 
in the greatest blessings for mankind,” 
says a widely used Roman Catholic text- 
book, reflecting what has been for cen- 
turies a commonplace of (Christian 
thinking. The teaching not only fosters 
anti-Semitism but also is historically 
wrong, according to a new book called 
The Teaching of Contempt (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston; $4), by the late 
French-Jewish Historian Jules Isaac. 

Isaac turned to the critical study of 
anti-Semitism during World War II, 
when his wife and daughter were killed 
by the Nazis. In 1960, three years be- 
fore his death, he urged his friend Pope 
John XXIII to express publicly the Ro- 
man Catholic Church's opposition to 
anti-Semitism, which the bishops of the 
Vatican Council plan to do at the third 
session this fall. In Contempt, Isaac 
closely examined three fundamental 
misconceptions about Judaism that 
found their way into Christian thinking 
—and argued that none of them had 
much basis in fact. 

Shifting the Blame. Answering the 
charge of deicide, Isaac points out that 
it is illogical to blame an entire people, 
most of whom never heard of Jesus, for 
the crime of a few. Even Peter, in The 
Acts of the Apostles, says that the Jews 
had condemned Christ out of ignorance, 
not knowing him to be the Son of God. 
Isaac does not deny that some Jewish 
leaders in Jerusalem were involved in 
the plot against Jesus, but he argues 
(and quotes Christian scholars who sup- 
port him) that the Gospels, written at 
the time when Christianity was for- 
saking its Jewish origins to convert the 
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gentile, tend to shift the blame for the 
Crucifixion from the Romans to the 
Jews. Pontius Pilate, for example, ap- 
pears as a weak but well-meaning gov- 
ernor instead of the brutal autocrat 
other sources make him out to be. 

Historically, Isaac points out, the 
least justifiable of the Christian miscon- 
ceptions about Judaism is that the Jews 
became the object of divine wrath for 
killing Jesus, and were dispersed into 
homeless exile after Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by Roman troops in A.D. 70. 
The Jews began to emigrate from Pal- 
estine more than 500 years before 
Christ, and, far from being destroyed 
after Christ's death, they staged power- 
ful uprisings against the Romans in the 
2nd and 4th centuries. The very period 
of supposed exile was the time when 
Palestinian scholars united to transcribe 
the oral teachings of the rabbis into the 
first written Talmud. 

What destroyed Palestinian Judaism 
over the course of centuries was a com- 
bination of war, rebellion and emigra- 
tion. The effective end came in 1099 
with the First Crusade, when Chris- 
tianitys noble lords crowded the Jews 
into the synagogues of Jerusalem and 
set them aflame. 

Christian theologians have often 
claimed that the Judaism of Jesus’ time 
was decadent, “а world of ossified be- 
lief in the letter, of a narrow-minded 
caste spirit and materialistic piety,” as 
the German Catholic Theologian Karl 
Adam put it. On the contrary, Isaac 
argues, the two centuries before Jesus’ 
birth marked an era of great spiritual 
vitality, which produced both the beau- 
tiful writings of the Apocrypha and the 
flowering of the synagogue as a faith- 
renewing institution. Many of Jesus 
own sayings can be traced to the teach- 
ings of the much-abused Pharisees, no- 
tably the great Rabbi Hillel (circa 110 
B.C.-A.D. 10). Moreover, Isaac notes, 
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EVERY WEEK TIME's cover story 
puts a figure into focus—takes a news- 
maker, examines his career, probes his 
motives, weighs his acts and opinions. 

But what's the controversy boiling 
around him—what threshold of achieve- 
ment has he taken mankind across? 
This is the news significance of TIME's 
story—the story of one individual as he 
affects us all. 

It's one of journalism's most thor- 
ough and far-reaching explorations. 
You find it every week in TIME. 
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THE THEATER 


Double Will from England 

King Lear. The fatal flaw that mars 

Paul Scofield's Lear is detachment. In 
the Royal Shakespeare Company's ver- 
sion of the play now in repertory at 
Lincoln Center's New York State Thea- 
ter, Scofield seems to see through Lear's 
nature and coolly contemplate Lear's 
fate, instead of suffering it. But Lear, 
like Oedipus, cannot see himself, or 
there would be no tragedy. He threat- 
ens to do such things as will be "the 
terrors of the earth," but his cruel lot 
is to have those things done to him. 
He is stretched on the rack of the 
world like a pagan Job without hope 
of redemption. 

Just as the play moves from a royal 
court to a bare, storm-blasted heath, 
so Lear is changed from the man who 

GORDON GOODE 


LAURIE & SCOFIELD IN “LEAR” 
Looking on horror coolly. 


thinks he has everything to the creature 
who is made to know himself as “un- 
accommodated man," a "poor, bare, 
forked animal" owning nothing. It is a 
double fall and a double loss. The loss 
of his possessions scourges Lear almost 
physically. But it is the loss of order in 
human affairs and in the cosmic scheme 
of things that sends his mind whirling 
into madness. He is crushed by what 
crumples under him—the order of rank 
and authority, the order of filial de- 
votion, and the divine order of the 
universe of which these earthly orders 
are, hopefully, the reflecting mirror. 
But Shakespeare was not hopeful when 
he wrote Lear: it contains his darkest 
and bleakest vision of human existence. 
He asks his tragic hero to look on 
horror bare, a grotesque, absurd, un- 
charted realm of meaninglessness. 
To ask an actor to convey the blind- 


ing desolation of this vision may be 


like sending a man to do a god's work. 


The trouble with Scofield's performance 
is that he relies on technique to serve 


as passion. He is so cold in his rages 
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that one cannot believe in the warmth 
of his love, even for Cordelia. When he 
prays, “Let me not be mad, not mad, 
sweet heaven," there is no scalding 
terror of unreason in his voice. When 
he bears the dead Cordelia onstage and 
keens “Howl, howl, howl, howl!”, she 
seems weightless, so hollow is his grief. 
And his fivefold “Never” lacks the an- 
guished sense of the finality of death. 
Cordelia (Diana Rigg) is equally cool, 
a sort of New York career girl, brittle, 
Jacquered, remote, more manikin than 
woman. 

Lesser roles are better filled. Irene 
Worth’s Goneril has poured a Borgia’s 
venom into her veins, and Ian 
Richardson as the bastard Edmund has 
a subversive charm to match his crook- 
ed soul. Alec McCowen's Fool is re- 
freshingly pensive rather than hop- 
footedly antic; he jousts as well as jests 
with the king. 

While the costuming might be la- 
beled G.I. nondescript, the stark grey 
and rust panels that serve as a set tem- 
per the throbbing Shakespearean line 
with a dry astringency. Director Peter 
Brook arrests his pace with symbolic 
and sometimes affecting visual still lifes, 
most notably the blinded Gloucester 
sitting motionless at the center of the 
empty stage while the din of an offstage 
battle roars behind him. Brook’s in- 
telligence has shaped a Lear that knows 
its own mind and sticks uncompromis- 
ingly to it. Unfortunately, there is a 
hole in its heart. 


The Comedy of Errors is either a 
condescending insult to American taste 
or a lazy lapse of British taste. The ra- 
tionale behind the Royal Shakespeare’s 
choice is obvious enough: convention- 
ally, repertory groups alternate deep- 
think with no-think. After chinning 
itself intellectually on King Lear, an au- 
dience is presumed to be so exhausted 
that it can only cope with the slack- 
jawed humors of Comedy of Errors. 

The trouble is that this tyro script of 
Shakespeare’s is more tedious than friv- 
olous. Not even the cast can work up 
a very convincing case of comic hys- 
teria over which twin, Antipholus of 
Ephesus or Antipholus of Syracuse, has 
a wife, wears a gold chain, or has en- 
trusted a bag of 500 ducats to his man- 
servant. Equally low-laugh are the twin 
Dromios, who persistently mistake the 
identity of their masters and also serve 
by merely standing around and getting 
repeatedly cuffed. 

During most of Act I, the players 
stick to the script and almost sink with 
it. Then, in Act II, a mad-scientist con- 
jurer Pinch (Michael Williams) ap- 
pears, and with the aid of a berserk 
chemistry set and a few other non- 
Elizabethan props takes the playgoer’s 
mind mercifully and hilariously off the 
plot. As a beardless Bardlet, Shake- 
speare pretty much stole The Comedy 
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Jed. DeLesseps (“Chep”) Morri- 
i2, longtime mayor of New Or- 
% (1946-61) and Kennedy’s ambas- 
Wo the Organization of American 
б (1961-63), an ebullient, debo- 
politician who spearheaded a re- 
{ement to bring trade, industry 
honest police force to his city, 
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as diverse as oil speculating and orchid 
growing (at one time he owned one of 
the world's largest orchid nurseries), 
but found his niche among rare metals, 
promoting new uses for radium in med- 
icine, new processes for extracting va- 
nadium (a steel strengthener) and new 
markets for molybdenum, a high- 
strength metal of the jet age; of leu- 
kemia; in Manhattan. 


CNN 


^na 


Died. Lord Brabazon of Tara, 80, 
pioneer British aviator and a Minister 
of Aircraft Production in Churchill's 
wartime government, a crusty curmudg- 
eon who in 1909 managed to take off 
in a fragile cloth-and-wood contraption 
and fly it a mile, bounced in and out of 
Parliament until his 1941 appointment 
to boss Britain's rapidly expanding air- 
craft industry, a job he did well until 
he was ousted in early 1942 for impolit- 
ically suggesting that England should 
be happy that German Nazis and Rus- 
sian Communists were killing each oth- 
er off; following a heart attack; in 
Chertsey, England. 


_ After Movado’s 
spectacular launching 
of the new model, 

-~ Kingmatie «S» 


Died. Dr. James Franck, 81, Ger- 
man-Jewish physicist, winner with Gus- 
tav Hertz of a 1925 Nobel Prize for the 
discovery of the laws governing col- 
lisions between electrons and atoms; of 
a heart attack; in Góttingen, Germany. 
Forced out of his professorship at the 
University of Góttingen in 1933, Franck 
later came to the University of Chicago, 
headed a wartime team of scientists that 
perfected the method for reducing ura- 
nium oxide to metal, a major contribu- 
tion to the Manhattan Project. 


_ Scientists now believe 
in the future of the flat 
automatic watch 


Only yesterday they believed that, 

to make an automatic model slimmer, the 
mechanism had to be miniaturized thus 
becoming more delicate and complicated. 
Today the new Movado Kingmatic «S» has 
convinced them of the contrary : it is flatter, 
slimmer yet sturdier, simpler and more accu- 
rate than its predecessors. 


Died. Otto Vigelmovich Kuusinen, 
83, oldest member of the Soviet Union's 
aging twelve-man Presidium; of cancer; 
in Moscow. A native Finn, Kuusinen 
fled to Moscow in 1921 when a Russian- 
model Bolshevik revolution was crushed 
in his own country, became secretary 
of the Comintern, then returned home 
to rule over fellow Finns as puppet 
president of the 68,900-sq.-mi. Karelo- 
Finnish Republic, carved out of the 
eastern portion of Finland by Russia 
during World War II. His shrewd bet 
on Khrushchev in the post-Stalin power 
struggles won him a return ticket to 
Moscow in 1956, a seat at the very top 
a year later, and finally that ultimate 
accolade of Communism, a niche for 
his ashes in the Kremlin wall. 


A rare combination of new solutions 
During the years of research on the 
Kingmatic «S», the Movado engineers have 
registered an impressive number of patents, 
both Swiss and international. Combined, 
they reveal the many secrets of an admirable 
construction which, to make best use of the 
available space has introduced a new 
arrangement, for certain organs of the watch, 
which is both logical and highly efficient. 


KINGMATIC «S» 

with ball-bearing 

"Fire Disk" Model (see illustr.) 
Asuperbly styled Kinamatic «S», 
with super-waterproof 
"Sub-Sea" case. 

Gold 18 K, goldcap, steel or 
rolled gold 40 microns steel back, 
Other automatic models in ihe 
"Kingmatic" series, with or 
without date. 


MOVADO 


Kingmatic 


gx 


See the Movado 
exhibit at the 
New York 

World's Fair ! 


Died. Leonard Florsheim, 84, Chi- 
Cago transportation tycoon, one of the 
founders of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and a scion of the 
Florsheim shoe family who, with his 
friend John Hertz, founded the Yellow 
Cab Co. Chicago Motor Coach Co. 
(the hub of the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority's bus routes) and the Omnibus 
Corp., later to become the Hertz Corp.; 
after a long illness; in Chicago. 
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For Country & for Mug 

Monopolies tend to dull 

and sporting monopolies are hardly 
sport at all. The Yankees, for all their 
skills, are now New York's “second 
team" with the fans. But there is one 
ancient monopoly that only grows more 
exciting with the years. That is the 
U.S. hold on the America's Cup—sym- 
bol of international supremacy in yacht- 
ing. By the end of this summer, a 
doughty group of British yachtsmen will 
have spent close to $600,000 in an 
attempt to remove the ungainly, Vic- 
torian cup from its accustomed place 
of honor in the New York Yacht Club. 
And an equaly determined and even 
more affluent collection of U.S. yachts- 
men wil! have spent at least twice as 
much to keep the coveted trophy right 
where it is. 

All told, foreign sailors have trav- 
eled across the oceans to compete 18 
times since 1851, when the schooner 
America started it all by trouncing a 
fleet of the fastest boats Britain could 
muster. Every challenger has returned 
home emptyhanded. In 1958 Britain's 
Sceptre went down to a humiliating 
four straight defeats by the 0.5.5 Co- 
lumbia; two years ago, Australia’s Gre- 
tel lost 4-1 to Weatherly and its master 
tactician Bus Mosbacher. Now it is 
Britain’s turn again, and the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club means to make a 
sterner test of it. Off Newport, R.I., 


with age, 
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this summer, two new British twelves 
will fight it out for the right to chal- 
lenge the U.S. in the best-of-seven Se- 
ries. They are Sovereign, owned by 
London Financier Anthony Boyden, 36, 
and Kurrewa V (pronounced Coo-roo- 
aa),* jointly financed by British and 
Australian money and skippered by 
British Yachtsman Owen Parker, 31. 

Made-in-U.S. Look. Both boats were 
designed by Britain's David Boyd, 
whose first twelve was Sceptre. But 
Boyd thinks he has learned about blue- 
water sailing since then. Gone are 
Sceptre’s tubby lines; the new boats 
have a swift, made-in-U.S. look with 
sharp, clean bows, narrow hulls and 
wide sterns. They could be twins ex- 
cept for the keels: Sovereign’s is 
V-shaped and knife sharp, while Kur- 
rewa’s is heavier and rounded. 

The two met. for the first time three 
weeks ago off the Isle of Wight, and 
have been going at it in all weather 
ever since. So far there is little to 
choose between them. In eight races, 
Sovereign has won five times, Kurrewa 
three. Old Sceptre was there too—as 
a trial horse, and a mighty worrisome 
one at that. One day she beat Sovereign, 
and on another day showed her stern 
to Kurrewa, leading the Times of Lon- 
don to grumble: “We have heard a 
great deal about experimenting with 
different sails and techniques, but the 
awful suspicion grows that neither Sov- 
ereign nor her sister, Kurrewa, may be 
as good as people hoped.” But the 
Royal Thames sailors put it all down to 
green crews and believe that the new 
boats will be far superior to Sceptre 
after the shakedown sessions are over. 
Says Kenneth Poland, vice commodore 
of the Royal Thames: “We are already 
talking about where we will defend the 
Cup after we’ve won it.” 

Two Plus Three. That may take some 
doing. Weatherly is resting peacefully 


* Maori word for fast swimming fish. 
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MARSHMAN IN A LOTUS-FORD 


AUTO RACING 


Ford on the Pole 


It was the biggest crowd of the year 
to attend a U.S. sporting event. At In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway last week, 
250,000 spectators jammed into the 
stands to watch the world's fastest rac- 
ing cars blast around the 2i-mile oval. 
Who won the race? There was no race. 
'The Indianapolis 500 isn't until this 
week, and these were merely the qual- 
ification trials. But they pitted a new 
breed of rear-engined racers against the 
reigning kings of the Brickyard, the bur- 
ly front-engined Offenhausers that have 
won every 500 for the past 17 years. No 
auto buff within driving distance wanted 
to miss any of the fun. 

Everyone remembered last year when 
three tiny, British-built Lotuses powered 
by rear-mounted Ford engines showed 
up to challenge the Offies. They looked 
like go-karts, and their drivers were 
sports-car types, not Indy men. But then 
Grand Prix Champion Jimmy Clark, 28, 
drove one Lotus to second place, the 
U.S.’s Dan Gurney put another in sev- 
enth, and a roaring argument exploded 
over what might have been if Parnelli 
Jones’s leading Offy had not dumped 
half its oil in front of the fast-closing 
Clark 25 laps from the finish. Now the 
rear-engined boys were back to settle 
the matter once and for all. 

Records All Around. Clark and Gur- 
ney were both on hand with new Lotus- 
Fords—along with seven other drivers 
with Ford engines behind them. Nor 
were these the same souped-up versions 
of the old family Fairlane engine that 
raced in 1963. For this year, Ford had 
a brand-new, strictly racing engine with 
an aluminum block, double overhead 
camshaft, and a fuel injection system 
that cranked up close to 420 h.p. 

First out of the pits was Clark, his ex- 
haust winding up in a high, thin scream. 
For four laps, he howled around the 
track, and clockers stared openmouthed 
at the time: an average 158.8 m.p.h. per 
lap, an astonishing 7.7 m.p.h. faster 
than the track record set by Jones last 
year. Then came Bobby Marshman, 27, 
an Indy veteran and an ex-Offy man 
now driving for Lotus-Ford. In prac- 
tice, he had roared around the track at 
an incredible 160.1 m.p.h. He settled 
for an average 157.8 m.p.h. during the 
qualification trials. Next was Roger 
Ward, still another old Offy man who 
brought out his new Ford-engined car 
and qualified at 156.4 m.p.h. 

By dint of superb driving, those two 
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WARD IN A FORD-POWERED SPECIAL 


old front-engine diehards, Jones and A. 
J. Foyt, pushed their standard Offies 
into fourth and fifth starting position, 
but then Gurney, taking it cool, slipped 
into sixth position in a Lotus-Ford. The 
qualification runs go on until this week, 
when the top 33 cars are chosen to 
compete on Memorial Day. There is 
always a chance that someone with a 
hot engine, front or rear, will rack up 
an even more spectacular time. Offy 
itself, after a year of experimenting, 
has a rear-mounted engine, and 14 of 
the 61 entries at Indianapolis were run- 
ning with Offies behind. But they seemed 
far slower than the Fords, and the best 
a rear-mounted Offy could do by week’s 
end was 153.8 m.p.h. to qualify in 8th 
position. 

Big Question. The trials are not the 
race, and Offy partisans concede noth- 
ing. They point out that the Fords, for 
all their speed, are new engines, and the 
500 is a machinery-destroying grind. 
But at the start at least, it looks as if the 
pole, the entire three-car first row, and 
four out of the first six positions be- 
longed to Ford-in-the-rear. Growled 
Parnelli Jones: “Those Fords are push- 
ing us Offy boys pretty hard.” 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> California: the Western Intercollegi- 
ate Rowing championship on San Die- 
go’s Mission Bay, beating Washington 
by one-half length. Rowing against 
Strong tides over a 2,000-meter course, 
the undefeated Golden Bear crew pulled 
away from Washington at 1,000 meters, 
held its margin with a strong 40 strokes 
per minute, became early favorites, 
along with Harvard, for the Olympic 
trials this July. 

> Overtrick: the $50,000 International 
Pace at New York’s Yonkers Raceway, 
in 3 min., 3 sec., only 3 sec. off the 
world pacing record for 14 miles. The 
victory squashed rumors that Overtrick 
had gone lame, added $25,000 to the 
big bay colt’s lifetime earnings, which 
now amount to $344,902. 

> Mickey Wright, 29: first-place mon- 
ey ($1,250) in the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Civitan Open golf tournament with 
three-over-par 213, nine strokes bett 
than second-place Marlene Ha 1 
victory, fourth in six tournam 

year, brought her 196 

$7,400, almost twi S 

other woman gol 
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The Nature of the Beast 


The Thin Red Line. The only good 
soldier is a crazy soldier. In James 
Joness story of the ghastly campaign 
on Guadalcanal, this thesis was ex- 
pounded with passion, and in the pic- 
ture adapted from the novel it is de- 
veloped with vigor. But somehow, when 
the stereophonic tumult and the 
dubbed-in shouting dies, the spectator 
senses that once again he has been told 


KEIR DULLEA & ENEMY IN "LINE" 
Uncovering the killer instinct. 


the tale of the crusty sergeant and the 
sensitive dogface who fought each oth- 
er as hard as they fought the enemy 
but at last became buddies in battle 
on the island of Twaddlebanal. 
The dogface (Keir Dullea) is scared 
and the sergeant (Jack Warden) knows 
it. “You think this whole stinkin’ war 
has just got one purpose—to knock 
you off,” he sneers. First day ashore, 
the purpose is almost achieved. A Japa- 
nese sniper wings the private and then 
moves in for the kill. But when the pri- 
vate sees the bayonet he goes beast, and 
when he comes to his senses again the 
sniper has been reduced to sukiyaki. 
“That was close, wasn't it?” the sergeant 
sniggers softly in the private’s ear. “And 
now you feel guilty because you found 
out you like to kill.” 
“You're crazy!” the private screams, 
and no doubt the sergeant really is 
crazy, but he is also right. The private 
does like to kill, and every time he kills 
he likes it more. He likes it as much as 
the sergeant does, and he hates the 
sergeant because the sergeant won't let 
him forget that they are tigers of the 
same stripe, who go mad when they 
smell blood. When there is blood to 
smell, the tigers infest the screen with 
danger and excitement. When there 
isn’t, and in every third or fourth scene 


there isn’t, they suffer an embarrassing 
transformation. They begin to purr like 
patriotic pussycats, and their stripes turn 
suddenly red, white and blue. 

Nevertheless, for observers who sur- 
vive the crossfire of clichés, Line has 
some real rewards. Director Andrew 
Marton has put together a couple of 
masterly melees. And in the character 
of the private he has described with hor- 
rifying clarity the nature of the beast in 
men and nations that perennially threat- 
ens to engender Armageddon. 


One Man's Homily 

The Ceremony is a long-winded mel- 
odrama that can't decide which way to 
blow. Produced and directed by its star, 
Laurence Harvey, this film about a kill- 
ers escape from prison in Tangiers de- 
plores the death penalty, sadistic bu- 
reaucrats, and nine out of ten cops. It 
adores condemned criminals and close- 
ups. But whenever the camera can 
wrench itself away from Harvey’s grab- 
bag morality and his own vulpine pro- 
file, the supporting actors prove their 
worth. As Harvey’s brother, Robert 
Walker gives the kind of performance 
that starts fan clubs springing up, and 
Girl Friend Sarah Miles, an ignis fatuus 
personified, fills her slattern’s role with 
a kitten-in-the-rain charm that only the 
most heartless desperado could resist. 


All Thumbs, None Green 

The Chalk Garden. Transplanted 
from stage to screen, Enid Bagnold’s 
witty, pitiless and elliptical high comedy 
yields only a withered bouquet of hearts 
and flowers. Made by Producer Ross 
Hunter, who customarily trafficks in 
Doris Daysies, the movie is all thumbs, 
none of them green. 

Into an elegant manse atop the white 
cliffs of England’s south coast ventures 
Deborah Kerr, beautifully coiffed and 
dressed for a royal weekend, doing her 
primmest impersonation of a gentle- 
woman fallen upon difficult days. In- 
deed, no one would suspect that she 
is a convicted murderess but recently 
released from prison. So Dame Edith 
Evans hires Deborah to tend her garden 
—where nothing grows—and to keep an 
eye on Granddaughter Hayley Mills. 

“The child is fond of screaming,” 
Dame Edith explains, because “by some 
extraordinary carelessness she was vio- 
lated in Hyde Park at the age of twelve.” 
Moreover, the child hates her mother, 
who has recently remarried, and she 
keeps threatening to burn down the 
kouse. While Deborah gallantly maneu- 
vers to reunite mother and daughter 
and keep the home fires from spread- 
ing, the butler (Hayley's real-life fa- 
ther, John Mills) arranges luncheon for 
a guest, an elderly judge. Of course the 
judge’s intimates call him “Puppy.” Of 
course he is the very man who once 
condemned the lovely governess to death. 

Patently contrived, the plot gave Au- 
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The Bell Is Ringing 
[See Cover) > 
The world's biggest company 15 а 
bundle of paradoxes wrapped in a string 
of superlatives. It makes a product that 
cannot be bought and lives on a com- 
modity that cannot be seen. In a nation 
that idealizes competition, it has prac- 
tically none. Unlike other corporate 
giants, it cannot set its own prices, 
which are carefully regulated not only 
by the Federal Government but by in- 
dividual states. It has more direct con- 
tact with Americans than any other 
company, yet it often feels misunder- 
stood. Few companies are 
more conservative; none are 
more creative. It has grown 
huge by paying attention to 
little things—little efficiencies, 
little economies, little people. 
It is that ubiquitous firm whose 
business is talk and whose 
product is the telephone: the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. : 

At A.T.& T., superlatives 
recur with the persistence of 
a busy signal. An outsize and 
aggressive utility, the compa- 
ny owns, operates and serv- 
ices 83% of the nation’s 
84 million telephones—nearly 
half of all the phones in the 
world. Its assets of $28 bil- 
lion top those of General Mo- 
tors, General Electric and U.S. 
Steel put together, and since 
1945 it has raised enough new 
capital ($26 billion) to buy 
up the gold reserves of the 
U.S., Britain and several Eu- 
ropean countries. With 733,- 
000 workers, the company 
employs a labor force greater 
than the population of Boston; 
its annual wage bill of $4.7 billion ex- 
ceeds the gross national product of Ire- 
land and Israel combined. А.Т. & T.’s 
1963 revenues, which reached almost 
$10 billion, amounted to more than the 
combined incomes of 30 state govern- 
ments and accounted for 1.796 of the 
gross national product. 

Long Noses. By virtue of his position 
as head of this colossus, the chief execu- 
tive of АЛ. & T. is automatically the 
biggest businessman in the nation. For 
eight years that post has been held by 
a square-cut, thin-lipped man named 
Frederick Russell Kappel, who happens 
to be very much like the corporation 
he heads—a creature of power and 
paradox. Chairman Kappel (rhymes 
with apple) mixes freely among the 

mighty in science, politics and business. 
The 65 corporate chiefs who make up 
the prestigious U.S. Business Council, 
a group that advises the Government, 
have elected him their chairman. Lyn- 
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don Johnson often calls Kappel to dis- 
cuss the state of U.S. business, is also 
one of A.T. & T.’s best customers. 

But for all the importance and respect 
his position brings, Fred Kappel, at 62, 
remains essentially a small-town boy 
who retains the earthy and often un- 
sophisticated ways of the heartland. He 
runs the most modern of corporations 
from an old-fashioned office in a lower- 
Manhattan building whose Doric col- 
umns and tiled floors are defiantly un- 
modern. In this Parthenon of the 
William Howard Taft era, Kappel still 
converses in the slangy, twangy argot of 
his native Albert Lea, Minn., can still 
cuss on occasion like the pole-hole dig- 


KAPPEL & TELSTAR PART 
He’s got your number. 


ger he once was. One significant term 
that often salts his conversation is “long- 
nosed.” Says Kappel: “It’s a term I use 
to mean looking ahead, planning ahead. 
I like to think of the Bell System as a 
long-nosed company.” 
See-As-You-Talk. Today, the com- 
pany that thrives on talk is creating 
quite a bit of talk about itself—most 
of it by being long-nosed. In search of 
new and better ways to transmit words 
and TV pictures (most network TV pro- 
grams are transmitted over A.T. & T.'s 
telephone lines), A.T. & T. is reconnoi- 
tering the frontiers of technology and ex- 
panding man's inventory of knowledge. 
It built Telstar in its labs, and will play 
a major role in the new Comsat Corp., 
which plans to ring the earth with com- 
munications satellites within two or 
three years. This fall it will start laying 
a fourth cable to Europe beneath the 
ocean, and last week it completed the 
first telephone cable to Japan. In typi- 
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A.T. & T. embraces in the Bell Sys- 
tem. He also takes time out from each 
busy day to study stacks of mail from 
customers and stockholders on the the- 
ory that “it’s a good way to get a feel 
for what people are thinking,” has or- 
dered that every letter must be an- 
swered within seven days. 

Kappel is convinced that life’s biggest 
kicks and greatest challenges come from 
working in the large corporation. “This 
‘Organization Man’ thing makes me dis- 
gusted,” says he. “When someone talks 
that to me I say he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. Somebody who is 
really running a railroad must do his 
job and not be afraid about making mis- 
takes. Гуе made all kinds of mistakes. 
Somebody who never makes a mistake 
is sitting on his fanny not doing any- 
thing. But a man ought to be right more 
than half the time." 

Percentage Player. Kappel has seen 
to it that he has been right more often 
than that. A barber's son who worked 
his way to an electrical-engineering de- 
gree at the University of Minnesota 
(24), he joined A.T. & T. 40 years ago 
at $25-a-week. He was soon promoted 
from pole-hole digger to such jobs as 
"interference engineer" and "foreign 
wire relations engineer" and spotted by 
his superiors as a cool, unflappable fel- 
low not given to snap decisions. Every 
night he took home a briefcase heavy 
with homework, and even when he went 
to the ballpark he took along other 
A.T. & T. people to talk operations and 
engineering. He steadily moved up 14 
levels on the corporate escalator to a 
vice-presidency of A.T.& T's North- 
western Bell. He was called to New 
York headquarters, became president 
in 1954 of A.T. & Т. manufacturing 
arm, Western Electric, and took over 
as president and chief executive of 
АЛ. & T. in 1956. Says Kappel, who 
became board chairman in 1961: “I've 
never had anything I didn't get for 
myself." 

Chairman Kappel now earns SONS 
667 a year and lives in a four-bedroom, 
Six-telephone house in Bronxville, a 
New York suburb. He allows few ex- 
pensive tastes to enter his well-modu- 
lated life. His wife does the cooking, 
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SCIENTIST WITH PICTUREPHONE 
They never cease inventing. 


except for parties. Kappel doesnt 
smoke, rarely drinks, and faithfully at- 
tends  Bronxvilles Dutch Reformed 
Church, whose 3,000 members make 
it the largest church of that denomi- 
nation in the U.S. He does not openly 
participate in party politics ("I don't 
believe that I should"), but he likes to 
read books of a political nature. Among 
his recent favorites: J. Edgar Hoover's 
Masters of Deceit and Victor Lasky's 
J.F.K.: the Man & the Myth. Regularly, 
every two weeks, he plays with a bridge 
club, also enjoys an occasional shrewd 
game of poker. "He is a percentage 
player, not a chance taker," says a man 
who has often watched his game. 

Much Like the Army. Kappel is the 
prototype of the A.T. & T. executive, 
that particular type of U.S. manager 
whose training and abilities make the 
telephone company about the best- 
managed firm anywhere. One former 
A.T. & T. vice president wrote that the 
company’s management System “is 
much the same as the Army's." 
A.T.& T. is a pure meritocracy, run 
by men who started at the bottom and 
worked up, step by step, winning the 
nod of many bosses along the way. The 
executives at АЛ. & T. combine in 
themselves dedication, sense of service, 
awareness of public responsibility, in- 
vocation of old-fashioned virtues, puri- 
tan earnestness, Rotary Club friendli- 
ness, and a touch of self-righteousness. 
They consider themselves a breed apart 
—and they are. They value continuity 
and gradualism in management more 
than most, and, though at ease in han- 
dling vast sums, run their company 
with a peasants fear of debt and the 
thrifty conviction that every piece of 
installed equipment ought to be good 
for. 40 years. Most of all, they view 
their job—helping the people to speak 
—as an almost priestly calling. 

To make sure of a continued supply _ 
of such men—they are not born, but 
made—A.T. & T. has developed « 
U.S. business’s most 4 peed 
grams of managem 
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recruiters to search out 2,500 to 3,000 
trainees on the nation's campuses. They 
pick their men only from the top half 
of the graduating classes, and look for 
those who have spent more time 
in the libraries than in the stadiums: 
A.T. & T.'s studies show that marks are 
the best indicator of how a candidate 
works out later, extracurricular activi- 
ties the least reliable. The head-hunters 
offer good starting salaries ($6,300 to 
$7,200) and a stock-purchase plan. Hall 
of all employees own A.T. & T. shares, 
most of them bought at 85% of the 


market price and sometimes in install- 
ments; but no one in the company ever 
gets a stock option. About 900 men in 
Bell's system make $25,000 or more. 

The new recruit soon learns that 
АЛ. & T. insists on making one man 
—any man—ultimately responsible for 
every single project, however big or 
small, and that he stands to take the 
blame if that project sours. As soon as 
he joins the organization, each candi- 
date is tossed into the decision-making 
maelstrom, perhaps as chief of a small- 
town office or traffic department, where 
his performance can be easily measured. 
About 20% of all trainees wash out in 
the first year, but even those who do 
not make A.T.& T.s stiff grades are 
scooped up by other companies eager 
to hire men with some Bell seasoning. 

Internal Competition. To save itself 
from becoming fat and lazy like most 
monopolies, A.T. & T. purposely sets up 
internal competition. It pits man 
against man, office against office, dis- 
trict against district —and carefully 
rates each performance on report cards 
that are analyzed by efficiency experts. 
“We have people breathing down ev- 
erybody's neck," says one high person- 
nel man at A.T. & T. The company 
even rates its accounting departments 
according to how many pieces of paper 
each one processes; woe to the junior 
executive who finds himself saddled 
with slothful clerks. Every month the 
company publishes its "Green Book," a 
32-page pamphlet that critically com- 
pares the performance of Bell's operat- 
ing companies, one against the other, 
in 41 categories that range from the 
percentage of calls affected by static 
(yearly average: 2%) to the rate of 
resignations (yearly average: 2.4% for 
men, 17.6% for women). 

Many other companies try to copy 
A.T. & T.s training and rating program, 
but they cannot copy the advantage 
that bigness gives to Bell. A.T. & T. has 
so many operating companies, divisions 
and branch offices that it has plenty 
of demanding and responsible jobs in 
which to develop and store up execu- 
tive talent. Men with the stamp of suc- 
cess on them are groomed for high man- 
agement positions as much as 30 years 
in advance. Some of the young execu- 
tives are interviewed every year by one 
or more of A.T.& T.s 20 staff psy- 
chologists, who plumb their changing 
moods, opinions and goals. 

The men who travel farthest in this 
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Truman and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions to divorce it from Western Elec- 
tric, and not much is heard about that 
any more. A virtual monopoly almost 
since it was founded in 1877, the Bell 
System has preserved its special status 
by arguing that it is much more efficient 
and economical than a lot of little, lo- 
cal phone companies would be. It has 
agreed not to invade the territory of the 
2,645 independent companies that con- 
trol the remaining 17% of the phone 
business. Largest of the independents by 
far is General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., which has 5,000,000 phones as 
well as extensive manufacturing and re- 
search facilities. By buying up smaller 
companies and shrewdly moving into 
rural areas and fast-growing suburbs 
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that А.Т. & T. does not reach, General 
Telephone has lifted its sales 1,450% 
in the past dozen years—to last year's 
$1.4 billion. A.T. & T. has barely ex- 
panded its area of coverage in 42 years, 
and in 1956 the Justice Department or- 
dered it to open its thousands of patents 
to all comers. 

Lovable Green Giant. Always sensi- 
tive about its bigness, and reluctant to 
be viewed as the great profitmaker that 
it is, A.T. & T. has devised one of the 
most effective lobbying and public rela- 
tions systems in industry. It Keeps many 
discreet and well-connected lobbyists in 
Washington and in the state capitals. 
The phone company’s public relations 
campaign paints it as a lovable green 
giant of communications. In fact, it is so 
anxious to be loved that it polls 80,000 
Stockholders each year to find out what 
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financed a study to determine whether 
public telephones are dangerous germ 
carriers. A.T. & T.’s answer: No. 

Employees take company courses in { 
politeness and courtesy, are constantly nt 
reminded that they and their customers T 
have no fewer than 10 billion conversa- ii 
tions a year. A.T. & T. executives are \ 
encouraged to lead civic-uplift drives, ү 
and to join many public service groups. ИНИ 
Once they have joined, they frequent- d 
ly volunteer to make speeches about | 
А.Т. & T. or show company films, | 
preaching such slogans as "Ihe Voice Tl 
with a Smile Is Still Behind Your Dial" 
and “Whatever the Future Brings, It's 
Still People Talking.” 

Fred Kappel himself gives about a 
dozen public speeches a year, and in one 
of them, delivered four years ago at 
Columbia University, he said that “low 
tolerance for criticism” is a sign of loss 
of business vitality. A.T. & T. certainly 
has plenty of business vitality—and 
plenty of sensitivity to criticism. Kap- 
pel calls A.T. & T.’s Washington critics | 
"breaker-uppers" and “glorified publici- | 
ty seekers." Fortnight ago, at the Busi- 
ness Council's meeting in Hot Springs, 
Va., he deplored increasing regulation 
of business by Government, and he be- 
lieves that A.T. & T. could have moved 
much faster toward creating a large net- | 
work of Telstars if the Government had | 
only given it permission to go ahead. As | 
it is, the ownership of Comsat Corp.— | 
whose shares were approved for listing Ae 
two weeks ago by the New York Stock | 
Exchange—will be divided among the | 
public and the nation's communications | 
companies. The size of A.T. & T.’s stake | [ 
has not yet been determined, but it will "ll 
be substantial. ү 

Hotter Meetings. When it comes to Ve 
the customers, Kappel is often more | 
puzzled than angered by complaints. Не | | 


li 
they think about the company, even | 
| 
| 


admits that A.T. & T. made a tactical | 
error in pushing all-numeral dialing ai 
without a public educational campaign. | 
By abandoning the familiar exchange jii 
prefixes (KLondike, PEnnypacker, GYp- E 
T4 


Sy) and forcing users to dial seven num- 
bers, A.T. & T. raised the possible total 
of phone numbers in any area by 5046. 
But it also raised an uproar, was soon 
accused on all sides of an Orwellian 
scheme to dehumanize everyday life— 
even though it would really have had to 
dehumanize life by ultimately limiting 
service if it did not have the new sys- 
tem. "We've got to do it if the country 
is going to grow," says Kappel. “But I 
don't believe we did very well when we 
started explaining it. We took the atti- 
tude it's something we've got to do, and 
why the hell bother to explain." The 
fuss has since died down, and the advent 
of direct distance dialing will, within 
the next decade, enable telephone users 
to call any major country in the world 
by dialing twelve digits. = 

Other telephone customers « 
that A.T. & T., which owns alli 
ment and only rents 
will not permit thé 


о 


i ones, and that it charges them 
gue oath extra for an unlisted num- 
ber in New York City and Philadelphia; 
Cinemactor Tony Randall, who can 
well afford it, has dodged the charge 
by listing his number under a phony 
name, Irvine W. Tishman. As in many 
another company, A.T. & T.’s officers 
also are getting more and more harass- 
ment at annual meetings. Kappel has 
special controls behind the rostrum at 
which he stands to cut off any speaker 
who becomes too windy or unruly. But 
he delivered his most effective cut with- 
out benefit of switch at the April 15 
annual meeting, where a professional 
meeting-goer asked a seemingly endless 
round of questions, including one seek- 
ing to know how much A.T. & T. gave 
to charity. Told that the amount was 
$10 million last year, the woman said: 
“Mr. Chairman, I think Pm going to 
faint? Replied Kappel cool: "That 
would be helpful." 

Hooray! For all the complaints, big 
and small, АТ. & T. has given the 

U.S. the world's least frustrating tele- 

phone .service with the world's most 

trouble-free gadget. Kappel points out 

that the average U.S. phone needs a 

repair only once every five years; ex- 

cept in times of flood or other natural 
disasters, no А.Т. & T. switching office 
in the past 40 years has been out of 
order for as long as ten minutes. No 
place is too inaccessible, no service 
request too small for A.T. & Т. tele- 
phone men. They have put up phone 
booths in the middle of forests for the 
convenience of hunters, offer phones 
with gentle chimes for those who can- 
not stand the regular bells. Even for- 
mer ECC Chairman Newton Minow, 
a voluble critic of many other institu- 
tions, told a Senate committee last 
year: “Having just returned from Eu- 
rope, I would say hooray for the phone 
service you get here." " 

That service is growing even fast- 
er than the U.S. Every working day, 
A.T.& T. installs 11,500 new phones 
and handles 251 million calls. The 
number of Bell telephone calls within 
the U.S. is expanding by 15% a year, 
and АЛ. & T. is straining to prevent а 
massive clogging of overloaded circuits 
by steadily expanding and improving 
its equipment. Actually, the Bell Sys- 
tem is one great computer, linked by 21 
billion interconnections and by enough 
copper wire to spin a four-ply cable to 
the sun. The computer's innards are 
an orderly assemblage of $24 billion 
worth of the most sophisticated equip- 
ment ever devised, and its long limbs 
sprawl over 3,000,000 square miles of 
city, plain, mountain, valley and river. 
It is in constant change, works around 
the clock, seldom errs—and often cor- 
rects itself when it does. 

Kappel and his long-nosed engineers 
never cease devising comely new gadg- 
ets to hook onto this computer to 
bring more profit to А.Т. & T. and to 


add luster and convenience to what 
they call "p. 


o.t."—plain old telephone 
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service. They have successfully sold 
the idea of color for telephones: 21 
million colored phones are now in use 
in U.S. homes. For a monthly charge 
of $25 to $35 apiece, they have in- 
stalled 17,000 telephones in cars and 
trucks, including several in Lyndon 
Johnson’s autos. Though 37% of the 
nation's telephones are already exten- 
sion phones, АТ. & T. executives fig- 
ure that less than a quarter of U.S. 
homes are "fully telephoned"—having 
all the telephones they could use. _ 
An even greater field for expansion 
lies in the area of business phones, 
which already account for fully half of 
A.T.& T.s revenues. The company's 
new pushbutton Touch-Tone, which re- 
duces the average “dialing” time from 
nine to four seconds, will make every 
business phone a candidate for replace- 
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ment. Cost: $5 for installation, plus 
$1.50 to $1.90 extra a month. Another 
innovation that A.T. & T. recently in- 
troduced is the Card Dialer, which 
enables a user to reach frequently 
dialed numbers by slipping a punched- 
hole plastic card into the base of the 
phone. It cuts dialing time to two sec- 
onds, costs $15 to install, plus $3.50 a 
month extra, with 40 free cards. This 
year A.T. & T. will bring out the Trim- 
liné phone, whose dial is embedded in 
the receiver; aside from being good- 
looking, it also will be a boon for the 
nearsighted and the bedridden. 

The Hell with Economics. These 
new products—and the ideas behind 
them—spring from the fertile soil of 
two A.T.& T.owned giants in their 
own right: Western Electric and Bell 
Labs. Western has 149,000 employees, 
turns out more than 50,000 kinds of 
communications gear, and buys parts 
and materials from small businesses in 
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predicted further boosts before long by 
Britain, Italy and The Netherlands. Eu- 
rope's high and rising rates tempt many 
big bank depositors—including some 
oil-rich Middle Eastern sheiks and Lat- 
in American strongmen—to shift their 
funds from the U.S. to Europe. Though 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon reported that "U.S. international 
payments so far this year have been in 
approximate balance," he expects the 
U.S. to do less well as the year goes 
on, particularly if the European inter- 
est rates keep going up. 3 

Oddly enough, the U.S. also will do 
less well if the Europeans succeed in 
tamping their inflation. Europe’s rising 
prices have made U.S. goods more com- 
petitive in many world markets and 
helped to lift U.S. exports to a record 
$22 billion last year. Says Economist 
Ackley: "There's no question but that 
Europe's inflation has helped the Amer- 
ican economy." 

Clash & Cameras. The fact that the 
U.S. and Europe are at odds seriously 
threatens their greatest current attempt 
to create still more economic interde- 
pendence: the so-called Kennedy Round 
tariff talks that aim to cut almost all 
duties in half. The Europeans at Vienna 
tried to disarm the U.S. delegates of 
their fears that General De Gaulle may 
scuttle those negotiations, but the chief 
U.S. tariff negotiator, Christian Herter, 
was uncharacteristically pessimistic. It 
became clear at Vienna that unless the 
U.S. and Europe can resolve their im- 
mediate conflicts, the march toward 
Western economic unity may be set 
back in a way that would affect the 
pocketbooks of everyone who buys any- 
thing from Japanese cameras to Ger- 
man Volkswagens. 


BRITAIN 
Dunlop Rides High 


Few corporations have a closer or 
more constant contact with the ordi- 
nary Englishman than the 75-year-old 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Dunlop makes the 
hot-water bottle he tucks into bed with 
him, the galoshes he depends on in 
England’s soggy climate, the hose he 
waters his roses with, and the cricket 
bat he wields. Most of all, Dunlop 
makes his tires: half of all British vehi- 
cles roll on Dunlops. With car sales 
strong, business is bullish. This week 
the company will report that profits 
jumped 14% last year to $77.5 million 
on sales of $792 million. 

From Uganda to Indianapolis. The 
world’s biggest rubber-goods manufac- 
turer outside the U.S., London-based 
Dunlop has 51 plants in Britain and 60 
more in 15 countries, including one in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Though its sales rank be- 
hind those of the U.S.’s big four (Good- 
year, Firestone, U.S. Rubber, Good- 
rich), Dunlop boasts that it is the most 
technologically advanced and versatile 
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GEDDES & RACING TIRE 
Profit from 1,800 varieties. 


of the lot. American tires are meant 
for high-speed driving on well-paved 
streets, but Dunlop develops different 
tires for different kinds of roads. Its 
Hi-Mu broad-tread tires are specially 
designed to grip wet British roads, and 
its engineers at Birmingham's sprawling 
Fort Dunlop plant—known to em- 
ployees as “The Vatican of Rubber"— 
have fashioned tires for smooth Ger- 
man autobahns, cobblestoned French 
lanes and rock-strewn African trails. 

To test the tires and to reinforce its 
image, Dunlop eagerly participates in 
auto racing. Every world championship 
Grand Prix winner since 1959 has worn 
Dunlops; the Indianapolis Lotus of Cur- 
rent Champion Jim Clark (see SPORT) 
is similarly equipped. 

Up from Tricycles. Dunlop rolled 
into the rubber business aboard a tri- 
cycle. Scottish Veterinarian John Boyd 
Dunlop fashioned a set of pneumatic 
tires for his small son; they rode so well 
that he went into business making rac- 
ing cycle tires. The company still manu- 
factures 4-oz. bike tires for racers. But 
it makes 1,800 other varieties as well. 

Tires represent 60% of Dunlop's busi- 
ness. The rest includes such diverse 
items as disk brakes, moving sidewalks, 
even high-fashion boots. With Britons 
enjoying more leisure time than ever, 
Managing Director Reay Geddes, 52 
is working to see that they spend it using 
Dunlop golf clubs, tennis rackets, fish- 
ing tackle—or latex foam mattresses. 
Tall, grey-eyed Geddes, who has 
roamed the world as a salesman, is also 
busily reorganizing his company. “We 
had become too big and too varied for 
a central form of management,” says he. 
Geddes has given more autonomy to 


managers of Dunlop’s 130 subsidiaries, 


spends much of his time flying to hi : 
tories and overseas rubbe ant 
on inspection trips. The 
naturally enough, to h 
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A Saint in Politics 


CORDELL HULL by Julius W. Pratt. 2 


volumes, 840 pages. Cooper Square. 


$15. 


When President Roosevelt was about 
to appoint Cordell Hull Secretary of 
State, five Democratic Senators com- 
plained that Hull was too idealistic for 
the job. The objection was unusual, and 
F.D:R. laughed it off; but this first biog- 
raphy of Hull shows that the Senators 
had a point. 

A diplomatic historian for 40 years, 
Julius Pratt has taken a close look at 
the Hull record. He plowed through the 

Hull papers in the Library of Congress, 
the unpublished papers of some of 
Hull's State Department colleagues. 
Pratt has written a spare, straightfor- 

ward narrative that steers shy of judg- 

ments. But he does lead a reader to the 
J inescapable conclusion that Hull—an 
amalgam of idealism, caution, and at 
times heroic stubbornness—was not up 
to the job of Secretary of State, even 
though he held it for nearly twelve 
years, longer than anyone else. 
Confidence of Congress. Hull was a 
likable Tennessee politician, who be- 
| came a state circuit judge at 32, served 
| 24 years in Congress and was elected 
u Senator in 1930. Frail but craggy in ap- 
pearance, he struck people as the solid- 
[ est of citizens. He looked dignified, even 
ў saintlike. He spoke with gravity and 
| with a slight, endearing lisp, When һе 
i 
| 
} 


helped put Roosevelt over at the 1932 
Democratic Convention, he was prac- 
tically assured appointment as Secre- 
tary of State. He brought to the job a 
| conviction that all the world's ills could 
it be cured by lowering tariffs and living 
i up to the principles of international law. 
In a matter of months, Hull learned 
the major fact of his new job: Roose- 
velt intended to be his own Secretary of 
State. The lesson came when Hull went 
MP» 0 the much-vaunted World Economic 
H Conference in London in 1933 with the 
hope of increasing international trade 
by stabilizing the world’s wildly fluc- 
tuating exchange rates. Roosevelt was 
experimenting with inflation as a cure 
for the U.S. Depression and did not 
want to peg the dollar. He torpedoed 
the conference (and Hull) with a dis- 
dainful note saying the U.S. would not 
cooperate. 
But Hull had the confidence of his 
old colleagues in Congress, and in 1934 
| һе persuaded Congress to pass the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, allowing the Pres- 
ident to negotiate tariff cuts with other 
| countries without having to go to Con- 
gress for authorization. 
il No-Good! Neighbors. Hull worked 
1 hard to promote the Good Neighbor 
‚| Policy in Latin America, but had a 
harder time persuading Nazi Germany 
to be a good neighbor. If Roose- 
velt was cautious~ in speaking out 


against Hitler for fear of antagonizing 
the isolationists, Hull was even more 
timid. He objected to Roosevelt’s pro- 
vocative speeches, argued down such 
formidable Cabinet colleagues as Henry 
Stimson and Frank Knox, who were 
urging direct action against Germany. 
In 1940 Canada was worried that Ger- 
many might invade Greenland and sug- 
gested sending some troops there. Hull 
vetoed the idea as too inflammatory. 
Soon after, Iceland pleaded for U.S. 
protection; again Hull said no. F.D.R. 
overrode him and sent a destroyer to 
the island. 

From then on, the President bypassed 
Hull, at least in the European theater, 
and relied on Stimson, Hopkins or Un- 
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CORDELL HULL 
The courage of his illusions. 


der Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
for diplomatic chores. By 1943 Hull 
was humiliated enough to force a show- 
down. Either Welles had to leave the 
State Department, he told F.D.R., or 
he would. Though Welles was a close 
friend, F.D.R. knew the domestic po- 
litical value of Hull. Welles left. 

Hull had a freer hand in the Far 
East. The most important job of his 
career was handling the touchy prewar 
negotiations with the Japanese. Hull 
doggedly insisted that the Japanese clear 
out of China, as well as out of Southeast 
Asia, before he would discuss anything 
else. The Japanese refused to budge. 
When Pearl Harbor was bombed, Hull 
admitted the Japanese negotiators into 
his office and, according to legend, 
gave them an old-fashioned cussing-out 
that all Americans cheered. Historians 
today generally agree that war with 
Japan was probably inevitable, but it 
has been argued that Hull never really 
gave diplomacy a try. 
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More Le Carré Capers 


THE INCONGRUOUS SPY by John Le 
Carré. 381 pages. Walker. $5.95. 


Lurking among the chillier shadows 
of John Le Carrés The Spy Who Came 
in from the Cold is a plump, worried 
man named George Smiley. Smiley is 
the British intelligence agent who sets 
up the betrayal of the hero’s mistress so 
that another part of the plot can thick- 
en. Though nearly 150,000 copies of 
Spy Who Came in have been sold in 
the U.S. alone, very few readers will 
know George Smiley from any other 
stranger who hurries by in a dark street 
with his hat pulled low. But Smiley has 
quite a dossier. 

Turns out that Smiley figures in the 
first two capers by Le Carré (alias 
David John Moore Cornwell), which 

are now reissued in one volume as 

The Incongruous Spy. One of the two 

is a routine British murder mystery set 

in an Establishment boys’ school. The 
other story is much better. 

Call for the Dead was Le Carré’s 
first novel. It examines the same world 
of seedy treachery that the author got 
to know better and like even less by 
the time he wrote Spy. The tale begins 
when a Foreign Office clerk apparently 
commits suicide because he is under 
suspicion as a security. risk, though 
Smiley has in fact let him know he 
was cleared. It ends with Smiley battling 
East German agents. 3 

Cold War Frontier. The main carry- 
over from the earlier stories that Corn- 
well built up in Spy is not a character 
but an atmosphere: grubby realism and 
moral squalor, the frazzled, fatigued 
sensitivity of decent men obliged to be- 
tray or kill others no worse than them- 
selves. Cornwell said recently: "I chose 
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JOHN LE CARRÉ 
Morals in the seediest profession. 


spying as a subject for reasons of po- 
lemic. Western democracy seems to 


have one unifying force: the idea that: 


individuals are more valuable than phi- 
losophies. My intention was .to write 
about a group of people who conscious- 
ly abandon the Western principle in 
order to defend it." 

It is this brand of authenticity and 
moral paradox on the cold war fron- 
tier that led at least one critic to be- 


lieve that the author must be a spy him- ` 


self. Cornwell did spend three years in 
the Foreign Office. “But not espionage 
__Гуе never done it.” He learned his 
spymastery from published reports: “T 
was astonished at how much had been 
said. Intelligence seems to be an ice- 
berg of which 80% is above water." 

"The Ultimate Nonsense." Cornwell 
detests the James Bond kind of book: 
*Bond spends what he likes, keeps a 
stable of cars, fornicates by proxy for 
six million commuters. He is indifferent 
to pain (particularly other people's), 
and is fortunate in one respect: the 
nearer he gets to the enemy, the more 
horrible the enemy becomes." 

With Spy sure to earn at least $200,- 
000, Cornwell recently quit as a British 
consul in Hamburg and moved self, 
wife and three growing sons to Crete, 
where the British income tax does not 
reach. There, in a white stucco house 
within 30 yards of the sea, he is working 
over the final draft of his next book. 
Called The Looking-Glass War, it 
springs from the fact that in one way he 
now finds Spy not realistic enough. “The 
biggest fault," Cornwell says, “was that 
the operation was brilliantly conducted. 
My next book is about an operation 
that isn't so efficient." And he sees it 
as exposing "the ultimate nonsense 
about spying." 


The Shropshire Lad 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILFRED 
OWEN edited by C. Day Lewis. 191 
pages. New Directions. $4.75. 


In 1914, a month before the guns of 
August began to thunder, a 21-year-old 
Englishman wrote some verse: 

Leaves murmuring by myriads in the 

shimmering trees. 

Lives wakening with wonder in the 

Pyrenees. 

Birds cheerily chirping in the early 

day 

Bards singing of summer, scything 

thro' the hay. 

It was charming, Keatsian and some- 
how like every other poem tossed off 
by a carefree youth in the flush of 
summer. 
> Then Wilfred Owen went to war, and 
in the muck and death of the trenches 
wrote a different sort of poem: 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the 

blood 

Come gurgling from the froth-cor- 

rupted lungs, 

Obscene as cancer, bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent 

tongues, 
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the suffering of his fellow men 
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crab rir sharing it. He won the Military 
esp ws for capturing a number of ma- 

d not thine guns and German prisoners: “I 


ay shot one man with my revolver; 
ғ some de others I took with a smile.” A week 
fre the Armistice, Owen was leading 
^ Deconihis company across the Sambre Canal 
їй е was hit and killed. 


w, in effect, his own epitaph: 
Т Move him into the sun. 
бшу its touch awoke him once, 
Аоте, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
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| These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Citibank Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual tests, 
shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability... 
immediate acceptability ... on-the-spot refundability. Yn case of loss, there 
are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels can 
direct you to the nearest one. 


In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 


And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 25. 
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Test No. 1-Refundability—in London 
Miss Isabella M. Cunningham, of New York City, made this dramatic test, actually burned 


$200 worth of Citibank Travelers Checks. Directed to a nearby bank by her hotel, Miss 
Cunningham received a full refund on-the-spot. 


ADEL 


1 dS. © 
Test No. 3-Availability-in New Delhi 
Joe Gore, of Florissant, Mo. bought more 


Test No. 2-Acceptability-in Manila 
The Robert D. Highs, of Medina, O., found 
Citibank Travelers Checks welcome in 
small shops, useful for all their travel needs. 


Citibank Travelers Checks right here. It's 
quick and easy 


at banks everywhere. 
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EON THD — a modern air-cooled engine of the two-cylinder, four- 


roviding a maximum output of 17.5 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. у | 
Reine Power Supply -This is ШОШ for electric hand tools, lighting units, 
etc. Max. output 1500 VA, 50 c/s A.C. Voltage 110 or 220 V. 
Also produced is a wide range of welding sets and automatic welders. Literature 
available on request. 


ESAB are manufacturers of the world-famous 
OK electrodes and fluxes. 
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by the Communist police and ity 
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saic portrait of East European Jey 
gripped by a curious, optimistic faf 
and a too-great intimacy with | 
Finally, released from the torus 
flung in prison, he moves beyond 
bility to action. In the dungeon Wey 
is one worse off than he, a р] 
tally withdrawn and silent. АЦ 
of struggle to make contact, d 
brings the man to speak at *. 


TIME Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition PAKISTAN (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 
! except for occasional contractions because of 162), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local Prin- 
| space fitting. This edition is neither censored cipal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please 
1 nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: enclose declaration that total amount spent this 
TIME&LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New year for foreign books and periodicals, including 

i York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon Print- this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 


W ing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. The Associated Press ivine grat 
| isexclusivelyentitledtouseforrepublicationlocal PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 38 pesos; 3 yrs, 76), c/o knows the touch of divine | 
| telegraphic and cable news published herein, First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 5 h assumption 1 
originated by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Manila accompanies the | 


j or obtained from the Associated Press, 


sponsibility of each for each. | 


A LIFE FULL OF HOLES РУ, 
Hamed Charhadi, as told to ? ( 
lated by Paul Bowles. 
Press. $5. 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$400; 3 yrs, NT$800; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1200), c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES THAILAND (1 yr, 225 baht; 3 yrs, 450; 5 yrs, 
615), Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, 

BURMA (1 yr, K 54; 3 yrs, K 108; 5 yrs, K 162), Bangkok, Thailand 
c/o The People's Bank 413, 625 Merchant St., BRITISH TERRITORIES (1 yr, 80/- (Stg); 3 
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each. The BOAC VC 10 brings a new luxury to Economy 
class travel, with a completely new seat design. A 
seat that assures you a much more comfortable 
flight, because there's more room for your legs 
under the seat in front, better support, deeper 
cushioning, and improved sleeping position. Just 
Sit back and enjoy the wonderful BOAC cabin 
service. Fly Economy Class on the VC 10 for the 
lowest fare and greater comfort than ever before. 
And with all this in Economy Class, you can 
imagine how superbly comfortable VC 10 First 
Class is. The BOAC VC 10 is now in service from 
London to Nigeria and Ghana and soon will serve 
East Central and South Africa, the Middle East, 

Pakistan and India. 
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|... FREE drawing team 
4 filters, back to bac* 


FULL tobacco richness 
blended with lively 
menthol. 


FRESH flavor becal™® 
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Plastic Раск: 
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OTHER PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL CIGARETTES: PARLIAMENT, RECESSED FILTER. PHILIP MORRIS, RICH TOBACCOS. MARLBO 


А . , . . . 2 ME is n 4 
P America's finest cigarettes have a quality all their own . . . from Philip Morr S ow 
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POTTERY BY ULLA PROCOPE AND ANNIKK 


ANDINAVIAN MODERN is Finnish pottery, 
and the art of worldwide airline service 


Scandinavians excel at applying art in everyday life. Arabia pottery is one 


ontinents, the Scandinavian art of making you comfortable goes. That includes 
cuisine —continental with added Scandinavian delicacies. The celebrated 


Tc ran Scandinavian pilots. It all adds up to a design for travel that is unusu- 
| appealing. Try it soon. (Try SAS cargo service, too. Unusually efficient.) 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN—WORLDWIDE 


| by С. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film. 
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The 96th running of the oldest 
Js aine classic, at Aqueduct, N.Y., in 
stich all eyes will be on Northern Danc- 
+ who, if he wins, will become the first 
wecown Winner since 1948. 
СУ WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
‘30 pm). The English Derby from Ep- 
om, with commentary by Jockey Ed- 
је Araro. Also water-skiing from Pine 
fountain, Ga. 


" | Sunday, June 7 

MDSCOVEY (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). Repeat 
cluding Westminster Abbey, Mme. Tus- 
Rud, the changing of the guard at Buck- 
= Palace, and a chat with Leslie 
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ard’s Blithe Spirit. The blithesome two- 
some—Bea Lillie and Tammy Grimes. 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Sandy Dennis looks 
as licit as a child with-an ice-cream cone, 
but she is the Other Woman in a hilari- 
ously illicit schedule of sex on the one- 
day-a-week plan. 

DYLAN is a brilliant illustration of how 
an actor of unparalleled skill can in- 
vade the mind and personify the tempera- 
ment of another man, despite a consid- 
erable difference in appearance. For a 
little over two hours, Dylan Thomas lives 
again in Alec Guinness. 

HELLO, DOLLY! is a big, bouncy, brassy, 
sassy Broadway musical in the best sense 
of all those mildly intimidating words. 
Ditto Carol Channing. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Playwright Neil 
Simon, Director Mike Nichols and Stars 
Elizabeth Ashley and Robert Redford 
pack a hamperful of laughs for this comic 
picnic about two newlyweds and their 
ups and downs in a six-flight walk-up. 


Off Broadway 


DUTCHMAN, by LeRoi Jones, raises the 
color question to a new and distinctly 
terrifying pitch of violence. A sexually 
aggressive white girl and a sedate but in- 
wardly seething Negro tell each other off 
in words that finally kill. 

THE BLOOD KNOT links two South Afri- 
can half brothers in a twisted, tender but 
tormenting embrace that involves both 
races and the human race. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN. The keening elo- 
quence of body, mind and speech that 
graces this superb revival of the Euripide- 
an classic is the unstillable cry of tragedy. 


RECORDS 


Shakespeare 


SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE (London, 4 
LPs). Samplers from the first recorded 
set of Shakespeare’s complete works (137 
LPs), of which the final six plays are be- 
ing released this week. All were produced 
during the past seven years by Cambridge 
University’s Marlowe Dramatic Society, 
which imported professionals for the lead- 
ing roles. Directed by Scholar George Ry- 
lands, they are meant to be poetic read- 
ings rather than aural plays; sound effects 
are minimized and the actors are anony- 
mous. These four recordings are available 
separately; one contains excerpts from the 
comedies, one from the histories, and two 
from the tragedies. They show the fine 
diction, well-matched voices and general- 
ly high standards of the series. Among 
the records of the complete plays, Othello, 
King Lear and Much Ado About Nothing 
are outstanding. But Macbeth, Hamlet and 
The Tempest are given comparatively un- 
distinguished performances. 

THE TEMPEST (Caedmon, 3 LPs) is the 
20th release of the Shakespeare Recording 
Society, which also intends to record the 
complete works. They use the star system, 
generally more elaborate sound effects. and 
provide a written text. The Tempest suf- 
fers less than most plays from being heard 
and not seen, and scarcely at all in a 
reading like this. Sir Michael Redgrave 
as a lordly Prospero, his daughter Va- 
nessa as an otherworldly Ariel, and Hugh 
Griffith as a bestial Caliban join the gal- 
lery of other actors who have contributed 
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splendid performances to this series, nota- 
bly Richard Burton as Coriolanus, An- 
thony Quayle as Macbeth, Claire Bloom 
as Juliet, Diane Cilento as Cressida, Sir 
Ralph Richardson as Julius Caesar, Sir 
John Gielgud as Richard II. 

HAMLET (Columbia, 4 LPs) The new 
Broadway production starring Richard 
Burton, who speaks poetry with as rich 
and melodic a voice as any on records. 
As Hamlet he rages like Jove, muses like 
a sage, sparkles in repartee, and keeps the 
play fast-moving and fresh. But Burton's 
Hamlet is primarily an Angry Young Man: 
he is above suffering, he has made all his 
decisions before he picks up the micro- 
phone, he loses his temper but seldom his 
equilibrium. Paul Scofield (Caedmon, 4 
LPs) plays a tortured, questioning Ham- 
let, sometimes bogged down in his tor- 
ment, whose words echo less resonantly 
in the listener's ear but longer in his heart. 
One believes it when the Queen, magnifi- 
cently played by the late Diana Wynyard, 
gasps, “He’s mad!” 

HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE (Argo). As- 
sorted tributes on his 400th anniversary 
by poets, musicians and scholars on one 
side of the record, and on the other, brief 
readings from his later works by 16 lead- 
ing Shakespearean actors, including ex- 
cerpts from two plays now on the boards: 
Paul Scofield reading Lear’s reconciliation 
with Cordelia and Sir Laurence Olivier 
delivering Othello’s speech to the Senate. 


CINEMA 


THE ORGANIZER. Director Mario (Big 
Deal on Madonna Street) Monicelli’s viv- 
id, moving, timelessly beautiful portrait of 
19th century Italy comes into sharp focus 
on Marcello Mastroianni, demonstrating 
his remarkable versatility as a socialist 
Savonarola who leads Turin textile work- 
ers in a strike that fails. 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Istanbul pro- 
vides an exotic backdrop for the harem- 
Scare-'em adventures of James Bond, alias 
007. alias Sean Connery. A sly spoof of 
lan Fleming's fiction. 

THE NIGHT WATCH. In this taut French 
thriller, five criminals trying to tunnel out 
of a Paris prison learn that a man can 
scratch and claw his way to freedom from 
everything but himself. 

BECKET. Church-state conflict turns 
friends to foes in a glowing screen specta- 
cle based on Jean Anouilh’s drama about 
England’s 12th century Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Richard Burton), who dies 
defying King Henry II (Peter O'Toole). 

THE SERVANT. As a conniving “gentle- 
man’s gentleman” who masters his master. 
Dirk Bogarde puts a fine polish on Direc- 
tor Joseph Losey’s study of class distinc- 
tion in Britain. 

DR. STRANGELOVE, OR: HOW | LEARNED TO 
STOP WORRYING AND LOVE THE BOMB, Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s black comedy about nuclear 
war features fine performances by Sterling 
Hayden, George C. Scott and the ubiqui- 
tous Peter Sellers. 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. Dis- 
porting themselves con brio, Sophia Loren 
and Marcello Mastroianni make memora- 
ble fun of three zesty folk tales directed 
by Vittorio De Sica. 

THE SILENCE. A litany of selfishness, 
loneliness and death, starkly told and aus- 
terely photographed, with a cast * 
normal characters directed with. 
penetration by Ingmar Ber 
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Best Reading 


CORDELL HULL, by Julius ч | 
Though he was F.D.R.’s ЗБ" 7 
for nearly twelve years, Hull | ary gr 
riously little about either ley] 
or psychology. Pratts js States | 
ward biography that shies a qid 
judgments. away i] 

THE INCONGRUOUS SPY, by Joh | 
The first two thrillers Be the Pan lac) 
The Spy Who Came in from аш 
have been reissued in опе M 
first is a workmanlike crib oi т 
Tey; the second is about Brit i 
gence. has some of the same chal ў 
The Spy. Both are fine whodunits, "| 

CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE, by Q 
E. Silberman. The author belit CY 
best, in fact the only Way 0з 
equality and integration is by m 
militant drives in housing, schoo 
jobs. A thoughtful study of the \ 
revolution at a crucial stage. 

A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Ha 
way. Toward the end of his life, the: 
ist wrote these memoirs of the А 
Paris when he was young and poo 
result is a poetic word picture of Pa 
loving one of his first wife, and s: 
anecdotes of Joyce, Ford Madox 
and especially the Fitzgeralds, wh 
remembered with malice. 

PEDRO MARTINEZ, by Oscar Lewis 
his tape recorder spinning, the auth 
The Children of Sánchez gets doi 
biography of another Mexican: a [К 
farmer who engaged in one ill- fated} 
cal reform after another. 
EPISODE—REPORT ON THE ACCIDÉ 
SIDE MY SKULL, by Eric Hodgins. ў 
thor of Mr. Blandings Builds His) 
House recounts his partial 1 ко 
a "cerebrovascular accident" 
terms, a stroke). His wit an 
words are totally “nim paiced ll 
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s that perform better than conventional ma- 
-hand with international synthetics manu- 
quality chemicals, developed through intensive 
into such modern wonders as wash-and-wear 
ets. This kind of involvement in an industry is 
to know your business: whatever and wherever 
reason why Esso is theWorld’s First Choice! 
dly advise you on your chemical product needs. 
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Sumitomo is the name and it is syn- SUMITOMO companies NOW аге separate 


onymous with practically every kind 


of industry: chemical, steel, electric, 28 INDUSTRIES 


glass, machinery, banking, insurance, 1 provide a single yet М) 
ч sie : E ИЛИ, T JS as f 
trading ...28 companies in all. It is source of a wide range о NUS wi 
apan's historic: рг СОМРАМҮ ervices. Bl Sumitomo’ dug, е Mout 
also one of Japan’s historical enterprises. ser : O'S collecti, Vue Re 
à d : b f er tive kal prais, ре 
Wi Sumitomo began more than 300 years NAME edge can be ol great value " A E 
: ; : с : Why E “sance | 
ago with a small copper refinery which За p you do business ІП or with Ја d yan 
ii: Jm 4 ? Е ad ШЕ, M 
quickly became the nations largest 4 4 some of the complexities ou 5 Y pm 
9 А ae Э A Ше. sta 
copper trader. From this base Sumi- „Ф national trade by contacting Su | n is 
Med 3 ME 2 д d n al mis ^ The 
tomo multiplied its activities right 4 Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., ко ш 
2 £ ч x уу sho 
into the 20th century under trading company ang G of he i 
А y А hl 
the control of the Sumi- 4 man for the si. киной ! 
ii 
tomo family. W Toda Grow lu. Bret 
omo family - y ; р. There рт 
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The stylized Sumitomo emblem, representing an ancient Japanese well frame, symbolizes a never-end 
tomo Met 


Sumitomo chemical On Ltd. | Sumitomo Machinety Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. ] Sumi т 
SUmBome Metal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Mutual Life у, її ; 
Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Warehouse Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Marine & Fire К I5 | 
їр 
l 


Sumitomo Electric.Industries, Ltd. / Sumitomo Real Estate Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Light Metal Industries, 
Kaisha, Ltd. / @ Nippon Sheet Glass Co., Ltd. / NEC Адал Electic Company Lid. | Sumitomo Atomic Ed 


and eleven others / For further inquiries contact: Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., Osaka, Japan: Cable: 
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e You noted that Goldwater had no 
cvil rights platform to offer. Did you ever 
siop to think that most of the people in 
is country who are working against a 
Кош dictatorship are for individual 
[riis and dont want to burn the barn 
Mom to get rid of the rats? 

NorMan E. McCay 


los Angeles 


pi: You reported that Senator Goldwa- 
kr said, “You can't pass а law that will 
male me like you ог you like me." For 
Ше Senator's information, there already 
He such laws on the statute books of 
[a “And thou shalt love thy neighbor 
5 thyself” (Ley, 19:18) and “Love ye 
Store the stranger” (Deut. 10:19). 
DR. GILBERT KLAPERMAN 
Rabbi 
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BETERS 


К election, to a racist and bigot like George 
ey ities chui @Ё ЇЙ Wallace. I sincerely hope that the people 
o for ZO 


of the other states in the Union will show 
more sense than those of my own. 

Bruce L. HELLER 
Baltimore 


Sir: All smearing by the country’s lib- 
eral press, TV and radio notwithstanding, 
thank goodness Governor Wallace made 
quite a showing! Would that more men 
had his guts and spoke the truth as he 
does about the vicious so-called “civil 
rights bill”! So many in the U.S. are will- 
ing to sell their traditions and their racial 
integrity for a mongrelized mess of pot- 
tage. If the evil civil rights bill passes, we 
will be living in a police state. 
H. H. BURNS 

Columbia, Mo. 


Sir: Cambridge has been described as a 
tense and strife-torn town. It is not. Most 
of the citizens of both races are trying to 
live normal lives. Our tension becomes 
acute only after reading newspapers and 
watching on television the antics of Mrs. 
Richardson and her out-of-town guests. 

ELIZABETH T. EDMUNDS 
Cambridge, Md. 


Blowing the Horn 


Sir: Let us quickly assure Chairman 
Kappel [May 29] that we do not want to 
change our phone company. A.T.& T. is 
capitalism's proudest product: remarkable 
service, polite personnel, steady profit for 
investors, and a credit to our nation 
throughout the world. If the U.S. Post 
Office and all the American railroads were 
promptly turned over to the capable hands 
of A.T. & T., we could shortly expect two 
mail deliveries a day, clean post offices, 
well-mannered clerks, trains on time, plen- 
ty of brand-new cars. And, whoopee, none 
of those dismal deficits! 
ARTHUR HORNBLOW JR. 

New York City 


Sir: Anyone who has dealings with the 
Bell System finds that he can only talk 
with computers, which have been pro- 
grammed with few responses. It does no 
good to talk with supervisory personnel, 
as they have been programmed with the 
same responses; no one has the authority 
to deal with the public and make decisions 
that are not on their tape. If there is a more 
impersonal corporation and one less co- 
operative, then show it to me! 
Jim PILES 

Hillcrest Heights, Md. 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


AIRMAIL TO: 
TIME International 
Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
Payment, and check: [] new subscription 
O renew my present subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: To enter a subscrip- 
tion to TIME in your own currency, please 
refer to complete listing by country on 
another page of this issue. 
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Sir: If the  long-nosed engineers at 
A.T. & T. would devise a method to quick- 
ly trace anonymous telephone calls of an 
obscene or annoying nature, the need 
for unlisted numbers would decrease 
materially, along with requests for num- 
ber changes. 
BERTRAM J. ZOSLAW 

. Abington, Pa. 


Ethnics All Around 


Sir: As a Jew, I was quite shocked to 
read of the scandalous stories being spread 
by Congressman Farbstein about Demo- 
cratic Candidate William Haddad [ May 
22]. Farbstein obviously thinks that any 
man who is born in an anti-Semitic coun- 
try is an anti-Semite. If this were true, 
then what stories should we start telling 
about Moses? 
J. STEVEN SIMON 

Lawrence, N.Y. 


Sir: Your proud reputation for accuracy 
is going to pot in a hurry unless you hire 
some researchers more wide-awake. You 
State that Candidate William Haddad was 
a World War II Merchant Marine offi- 
cer. You also state that he is 35. That 
means that when the war ended, he was 
only 16. I think your readers are en- 
titled to an explanation. 
REID JORGENSEN 

St. Thomas, У.Т. 


> At the age of 14, Haddad enlisted in 
the Army Air Forces, had advanced to 
cadet squadron commander before dis- 
covery and discharge. He tried unsuccess- 
fully to enlist in the Army and Marine 
Corps before signing up in the Merchant 
Marine, which commissioned him an en- 
sign at 16.—Ер. 


Rally Round 


Sir: If Quebec "eives" Canada that new 
heraldic nonentity that is being waved 
around—mostly by the Prime Minister 
[May 29]—one lone consolation will ac- 
crue. At least the problem (if there is one) 
of a new national anthem will be solved 
automatically: why, the Maple Leaf Rag, 
naturally! They will make the perfect 
couple. 
Roy S. CuvrER 

Ottawa 


Nasser's Dam 


Sir: I would like to bring оир іо date 
your Nile map [May 22]. Khashm el 
Girba dam is not any more “abuilding” 
but is “existing.” On April 13, the bottom 
gates were closed and storage was started. 
On May 20, water impounded in the res- 
ervoir went for the first time into the 
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to international trade? 


YOUR MAN FROM C. ITOH 
| HAS A KEY 
| FOR EVERY DOOR 
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Still the Greatest 


Sir: Pale, sick, exhausted Judy Gat 
should never have been forced to u 
the ordeal of the Melbourne concer 
29]. Superb in Sydney, sick in Melton} Red f Sree 
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still the greatest entertainer alive. хене, David 
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Sir: After reading your review оі рш 
Gunthers The Weekenders [Мау т Roser 
feel compelled to tell Gunther that Шс, tia 
not lost! Why, our weekends are kin 
with meaningful things like hart ЖЫШ 
clothes, doing dishes, writing RR 
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C. Itoh, one of Japan's oldest and most 
[| experienced trading companies, is a 
0) master locksmith when it comes to 
| opening the doors of international trade. 


With a staff of almost 6,500 experts and 
| over 70 branches and affiliates through- 
| | out the world, C. Itoh offers you fast 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. ITOH & CO, LTD. 


(ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 


| 1 International Traders/General Importers and Exporters/Business Consultants 


efficient service in export, import, tri- 
angular trade and joint investment 
ventures. 


Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man 
give you his expert help? You'll find 
one in every major city of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: “CITOH OSAKA” 
TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: “CITOH TOKYO" 
OVERSEAS OFFICES: Hong Kong, Bangkok, Saigon, Phnom Penh, Singapore, Kuala 

Lumpur, Djakarta, Sydney, New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, 

Teheran, Karachi, Dacca, Lahore, New York, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Sáo 

Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Paris, Hamburg, Beyrouth, Johannesburg and 
| other major cities of the world, (Liaison) Manila and Rangoon. 
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McPHEE & FABER ON FAIR CABLE 


OMETIMES he felt like that 

twelve-year-old boy who spent 
nine days and nights at the fair, 
sleeping in one pavilion or another 
and scrounging enough money for 
food by picking coins out of the 
fountains. But Writer John McPhee 
spent ten days there and only part 
of the nights and he ate—as the 
editorial business manager will dis- 
cover—without dipping a finger in a 
fountain. In fact, he ate his way 
through such delights as soft-shelled 
crab on a bun, walnut fried Roston 
sole, partridge with grapes of Al- 
meria, banana dogs, smoked eel of 
the river Tagus, Kambing Masak Bu- 
gis and Ajam Panggang—and one 
ham on rye to go. Followed, on oc- 
casion, by antacid tablets. 

McPhee's mission was to do what 
no one else had done about the New 
York World's Fair. It had been pre- 
viewed, opened, featured, highlighted 
and was even beginning to produce 
its own clichés. But there had been 
no intensive critique of it in the 
sense that, say, a theater critic re- 
views a play. McPhee and Research- 
er Nancy Gay Faber went to and 
from Flushing Meadow by car, sub- 
way, train and hydrofoil, walked and 


rode through the grounds, stood in 
the longest lines, went to literally 
every pavilion, park and exhibit. One 
day McPhee took two of his daugh- 
ters, aged three and five, and stayed 
for more than ten hours. "They were 
so continuously fascinated," he said, 
"that they never disintegrated into 
some of their more conventional be- 
havior patterns." 

On the visual side, the color proj- 
ects team was something of an ad- 
vance party, covering the grounds 
earlier for days to put together the | 
eight color pages. Nudged by the de-. | 
mands of engraving deadlines, Asso- 
ciate Editor Peter Bird Martin noted 
somewhat nervously one day that the 
demograph on the Equitable Life 
pavilion registered an increase of 
165 souls while he was casing just 
one exhibit. Artist Boris Chaliapin, 
departing somewhat from his usual 
style, treated the cover with a touch 
of the abstract, a suggestion of pop 
and a shade of Moses. 

The result is what the editors set 
out to provide for TIME readers: a 
definitive answer to the question, 
Should I go?, and a confidential, ex- 
haustive guide to what is great, good, 
bad, indifferent and just Fair. 
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+Down the Middle? 


I wt Eisenhower was chipping and 
| Б if he were 37 instead of 73. 
[Шү match at Ardmore, Pa., 
as Ike pairéd up with Arnold 
pint, almost stole the affections of 
limes Army in helping beat Dancer 
Tis Bolger and Golfer Jimmy Demaret 
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EBLE USE 


candidacies before the G.O.P. conven- 
tion in July. Again and again, Ike said he'd 
prefer a straight-down-the-middle stance, 
supporting no one, rejecting no one. 

Most of the pressure on Ike came 
from anti-Goldwater people, specifically 
including Milton Eisenhower, Minneso- 
ta's former Governor Elmer L. Ander- 
sen and, very actively, New York Her- 
ald Tribune President Walter N. Thayer. 

The Prelude. Ike was not exactly 
warm toward Goldwater, who in 1960 
had labeled the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion “a dime-store New Deal." Still, he 
declined to become part of a stop- 
Goldwater movement. On May 14 Ei- 
senhower told newsmen he would sup- 
port "whoever is nominated," and the 
next day he appeared on national televi- 
sion to say that "I personally believe 
that Goldwater—Senator Goldwater— 
is not as extreme as-some people have 
made him. But, in any event, we are all 
Republicans." 

The fact was that Eisenhower simply 
did not believe that Goldwater could get 
the nomination. Therefore, why should 
he help bring on a party split by coming 
out against Barry? Not until he had 
pointed out to him a TIME report that 
Goldwater already had some 550 more 
or less committed delegates, not in- 
cluding California's 86, was Ike con- 
vinced. At that point, he agreed to 
write a Republican “profile’—without 
mentioning names—that would detail 
the kind of G.O.P. candidate Ike really 
favors. Eisenhower started to draft the 
Statement in his Gettysburg office on 
May 19, went to New York on May 
22 and showed it to Thayer, handed a 
finished copy to Thayer in Gettysburg 
the next day, then phoned in some last- 
minute changes to the Herald Tribune 
on May 24. 

The Statement. “I do fervently hope,” 
wrote Ike, “that the person selected to 
lead our party in the coming campaign 
will be a man who will uphold, earnest- 
ly, with dedication and conviction, the 
principles and traditions of our party.” 
G.O.P. principles, said Eisenhower, were 
“spelled out at length” in the party con- 
vention platforms of 1956 and 1960. 
“These platforms,” said Ike, “represent- 
ed the responsible, forward-looking Re- 
publicanism I tried to espouse as Presi- 
dent, the kind that I am convinced is 
Supported by the overwhelming majori- 
ty of the Republican Party, the kind I 
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deeply believe the party must continue 
to offer the American people.” 

He listed some of his Administration's 
domestic accomplishments—establish- 
ing the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, extending social secu- 
rity, a new program for medical aid for 
the aged, urban renewal, the U.S.’s first 
depressed-areas legislation, as well as 
the first civil rights bills since Recon- 
struction. Said Ike: “As the party of 
Lincoln, we Republicans have a partic- 


BIRDIE-PUTTER IKE AND PARTNER PALMER 
... the shoe would never fit. 


ular obligation to be vigorous in the 
furtherance of civil rights.” 

Then, speaking of foreign affairs, he 
said that “the overriding concern of the 
Republican Party—of either party— 
must be the maintenance of peace while 
protecting and extending freedom.” 
This, he said, requires military strength 
and “loyal support for the United Na- 
tions in its peace-keeping efforts.” He 
warned that “in today's nuclear-age 
diplomacy, there is no time for inde- 4 
cision, but neither is there room for 
impulsiveness.” m 


eign affairs, struck at least obliquely at 
Goldwater. Worse, after the 1960 presi- 
dential election, Goldwater had scoffed 
at the same party platform that Ike 
now praised so highly by saying, “We 
lost on it.” To make sure no one missed 
the point, Thayer's Tribune planted a 
column by Pundit Roscoe Drummond 
squarely alongside the Eisenhower text. 
Said Drummond’s lead paragraph: “If 
former President Eisenhower can have 
his way, the Republican Party will not 
choose Senator Barry Goldwater as its 
1964 presidential nominee.” And the 
New York Times headlined its Page 
One analysis piece: STATEMENT BY THE 
GENERAL APPEARS TO FIT ALL IN RACE 
BUT GOLDWATER. 

Ike himself appeared taken aback by 
the stir. When a reporter said, “My 
editor wants to know if Senator Barry 
Goldwater fits your specifications,” he 
Il replied enigmatically, “Let your editor 
| try to fit that shoe to that foot." 

As for Goldwater, he tried to make 
the best of Ike's statement. Said he: "I 
hail its forthright restatement of the 
basic Republican principles upon which 
I proudly stand and its public rebuke to 
those who would rule or ruin." But 
Barry knew better. The same day Ike’s 
| message was published, he appeared be- 
fore a Redding, Calif., audience with 
an arrow tucked under his arm so that, 
in profile, it appeared to have pierced 
his back. Said Barry sadly, “This is just 
to show you some of the problems I've 
had in the last few days." 

Indeed, as things were going, Barry 
never really could get his foot out of 
his mouth long enough to try on Ike's 
Wt shoe. Early last week he raised a new 

Т crop of scary headlines by implying his 
IÑ support of the idea that Viet Cong sup- 

i ply lines in North Viet Nam could be 
uncovered through “defoliation of the 
1)? forests by low-yield atomic weapons." 
IM] Barry had to make it clear later that 
{| what he really meant was that *it could 
n be done, but I don't think it should be 

Tq done.' When asked why he thought 
| Eisenhower had issued his statement, 
Y | Goldwater said bitterly that a “myste- 
} rious clique in the East that nobody 
seems to know anything about but ev- 
| eryone agrees is in existence" had prob- 
| ably prevailed upon him. 
| On the other hand, Nelson Rockefel- 
A (| ler happily recalled that he had helped 
1 | draft the very 1960 G.O.P. platform 
I] j| that Ike liked so much. Cried Rocke- 
dl feller: "I fall within the framework of 
i} |), Eisenhower's description. I don't think 
0 7 Senator Goldwater's views are compat- 
Workers for Ambassador Henry 
| having thrown their 
| support to Rocky in the California pri- 
Il mary, quickly chimed in that Lodge 
f too, fitted Ike's qualifications. : 
IE On the eve of that primary, there was 
| no telling about the contribution Ike 
| had made to the outcome. But one 
| thing was certain: in the long-range 
[| G.O.P. situation, the last Republican 
19 President of the U.S. had, intentionally 
or not, thrown his considerable weight 
against Goldwater. 


1 
| 


1 
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Projecting the Image 


Time was when top officers of na- 
tional political conventions were picked 
because of their position of integral 
power within the party structure. For 
example, the permanent chairman has 
often been the party leader in the U.S. 
House of Representatives—Democrat 
Sam Rayburn or Republicans Joe Mar- 
tin and Charlie Halleck. But such 


senior party citizens have a tendency 


DON UHRBROCK 


OREGON'S HATFIELD 


WALTER BENNETT 


KENTUCKY’S MORTON 
Good-looking guys get on-camera. 


toward bald heads, bulb noses, or gravel 
voices—and none of these come over 
well on television. The fashion nowa- 
days is to select younger, better-looking 
men to project the party’s image. Thus, 
the Republican National Committee last 
week named Oregon’s Governor Mark 
Hatfield, 41, temporary chairman and 
keynoter and Kentucky’s Senator 
Thruston Morton, 56, permanent chair- 
man for the July 13 nominating con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

Hatfield, a man of boyish good looks, 
will be responsible for whipping dele- 
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roading Republican Hatfield 34 Beyon 
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take him for anything but what. de Valera 
a tough politician in a state that g state visit 
tough politicians. Big (6 ft, 2 in; ner attend 
190 lbs.) Thruston Morton is a si Неел Fi 
to the rough-cut side of Mark Hag! John Mc 
But his vibrant voice and imp Valera bo 
manner behind the gavel will certs tion Jack 
project an image. land last ) 
The third key conventioneer—aliish Pres 
form Chairman Melvin Laird, ips to be i 
Congressman from Wisconsin—is {ЇЇ birth 
ing and a bit on the pudgy side} For the 
that makes little difference; his n Cabinet, t 
will be performed mostly обаа forme 


THE PRESIDENCY 
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eld Willy) jon to ms duty, Johnson sat through 
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they are a strong and free people in a 
strong and free land. Without them, we 
are nothing. That and that alone is the 
secret of this transition." 

"More Than Any Other." Johnson 
also noted the passing of India's Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. Said the 
President; “Perhaps more than any oth- 
er world leader, he has given expression 
to man's yearning for peace. In this 
fearless pursuit of a world free from 
war, he has served all humanity." 

From New York, Johnson flew to 
Texas to deliver the commencement 
address for 30 graduates of Lyndon B. 
Johnson High School in Johnson City. 
When Lyndon graduated as president of 
the six-member class of 1924, it was 
known simply as Johnson City High. 

The return put Johnson in a reminis- 
cent mood. Said he: "Forty years ago 
almost to this very night, I left my high 
school diploma at home and headed 
west to seek the fame and fortune I 
knew America offered. I came back 
because I realized that the place to real- 
ly begin was the place I had been all the 
time. I cannot tell you what the future 
will be, any more than I could have 
predicted, when I sat in your place, that 
I would be standing here tonight. But I 
know it can be a place in which, in a 
thousand towns like Johnson City, a 
boy, young in years, but deep in dreams, 
can hope to come forth and take his 
place among the leaders of the world." 


Grappling with 
Succession & Disability 


The events of last Nov. 22 stepped 
up the argument among politicians, le- 
gal scholars and political scientists over 
what to do about a glaring deficiency 
in the U.S. constitution: its silence on 
the transfer of executive power when 
a President is disabled. Last week a 
Washington forum of the American 
Bar Association heard from one to 
whom the question is far from aca- 
demic. Said Dwight D. Eisenhower: 
"I have a personal interest in this. 
Three times I was reminded that I 
was one of those people who might be 
found with a disability." 

Looking fit and ruddy-faced, Eisen- 
hower reminisced about his September 
1955 heart attack. “One morning at 
two o'clock I had a pain. The doctors 
came and gave me something in the 
arm. I was soon under an oxygen tent. 
I felt rather amused that this could be 
happening to me." It was a week before 
doctors would let Ike even discuss any 
of the normal work of his office. Said 
Eisenhower: “When Sherman Adams 
finally came in, he had some tough ones. 
They kept the newspapers away from 
me so I couldn't see what the press was 
saying about my illness. Some of it was 
acutely embarrassing to me. But within 
a week I was picking up the burden, and 
within three or four weeks I was carry- 
ing on the essential duties of my office." 

Loss of Memory. When Ike was 
Stricken by ileitis in June of 1956, he 
found himself too preoccupied to pon- 
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SPEAKER McCORMACK & SENATOR HAYDEN 
Two elderly men and a glaring deficiency. 


der the disability problem. Explained | 
Ike simply: "It hurt.” About a year ||| 
later, Eisenhower suffered a minor | 
stroke, which he described as “а spasm 

of the brain." Said he: *For 24 hours I 

had an absolute loss of memory for 

words. If I wanted to see anybody I 

couldn't possibly remember their names. 

This passed quickly.” 

Eisenhower then endorsed A.B.A. 
proposals to resolve the disability prob- 
lem and the matter of filling a vacancy 
in the vice-presidency. The A.B.A. seeks | 
a constitutional amendment under | | 
which the Vice President would be- Ш 
come acting President if the President I 
declared himself unable to perform. his | 
duties. If the President did not, or 
could not, make such a declaration, the 
Vice President could petition the Cab- 
inet to declare the President disabled. |). 
If a majority of the Cabinet affirmed Ht 
the disability, the Vice President would ЇЙ 
become acting President. n 

The President could at any time de- i 
clare himself able to resume his duties NUM 
and would go back to work unless the Щ 
Vice President disputed his judgment |l 
and was backed by a majority of the In 
Cabinet. In that case the question would $33 
go to the Congress. It would require a | 
two-thirds vote of both the Senate and [| 
the House to empower the Vice Presi- |) 
dent to continue as acting President. |)! @ 
The Bar Association's suggestion on |) 
filling a vacancy in the vice-presidency If 
is perhaps the simplest yet proposed: || 
the President would choose his new Vice |} 
President, subject only to approval of | 
both houses of Congress. | 

"Close to Each Other." These pro- 
posals assume a close working relation- 
ship. between the President and Vice |, 
President—an assumption with which Ш 
Eisenhower agreed. Said Һе: “Неге you jj 
have a man who has been chosen al 
with the President and upon 
mendation. When he 
picks another man to w 
that fashion. In t 
sure of bringing 
who has hi 
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ing all the problems facing the Gov- 
ernment. The only individual who can 
make the decision that a President is dis- 
abled is the Vice President. He cannot 
be excused if he does not act. The U.S. 
cannot afford to go ahead in these days 
without someone who's capable of mak- 
ing a decision and ready to do it. It 1s 
important that these two people be 
close to each other." в 
Later in the week a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee approved a constitutional 
amendment similar to the A.B.A. plan. 
Although there is a vacancy in the vice- 
presidency now—for the 16th time in 
U.S. history*—the Congress seems like- 
ly to ignore the amendment this year. 
It would call undue attention 1n а cam- 
paign year to President Johnson’s 1955 
heart attack, and it might offend the 
men who are in line to succeed Lyndon 
Johnson: House Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack, 72, and Senate President Pro 
Tempore Carl Hayden, 86. 


THE CONGRESS 
“д Salable Piece of Work" 


Near adjournment time one after- 
noon last week, Illinois' Republican Sen- 
ator Everett Dirksen arose in the Sen- 
ate. "Mr. President," he proclaimed, "T 
present an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute.” Passing to Senate Parlia- 
mentarian Charles Watkins a 74-page 
rewrite of the House-passed civil rights 
bill, Ev resonated: “I doubt very much 
whether in my whole legislative life- 
time any measure has received so much 
meticulous attention.” 

By that time the civil rights bill had 
been before Congress for six months 
and six days. Reported to the House last 
Nov. 20, after 22 days of Judiciary 
Committee hearings, the bill was de- 
bated for nine days, then passed by the 
House 290 to 130. On March 26, the 
Senate voted to take up the bill, has 
been debating it steadily since March 
30. During the last three weeks, Dirk- 
sen, who insisted on 50-odd amend- 
ments in return for precious G.O.P. 
votes in invoking cloture against the 
Southern filibuster (see box), was 
“beating out the iron upon the anvil of 
discussion” in conferences with other 
Republicans, Minnesota’s Democratic 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, and Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy. The fruit 
of their endeavors was what Dirksen 
now offered the Senate. 

“We have now reached the point 
where there must be action,” said Ev. 
“I believe this is a salable piece of work, 
one that is infinitely better than what 
came to us from the House.” 

One who predictably disagreed was 
Georgia’s Democratic Senator Richard 
Russell. “Stripped of any pretense,” he 
charged, the Dirksen substitute amount- 


| ed to "a punitive expedition into the 
эу» 


* Eight Vice Presidents took over from Pres- 
idents who died in office. Seven Vice Presi- 
dents died in office. John C. Calhoun resigned 


the vice-presidency in 1832 to become a U.S. 
Senator. 


=) ae 
CLOTURE ROLL CALL 


Required for cloture: two-thirds of 
the Senators who are “present and 
voting.” Thus, if all 100 Senators were 
present, 67 votes would be needed to 
stop the Democratic filibuster against 
the civil rights bill. The bill's bipar- 
tisan supporters say that now that 
they have presented the package of 
Dirksen-sculptured amendments, they 
will have the necessary votes when a 
cloture petition is filed, probably by 
the middle of this month. Georgia 5 
Senator Richard Russell, leader of the 
filibuster forces, makes “no claim as 
to being able to beat the gag rule.” 

If the bipartisan coalition manages 
to invoke cloture, no amendments can 
be offered without unanimous Con- 
sent, and no Senator can speak long- 
er than an hour before final action 
on the bill, and Southern resistance 
will be futile. The present roll call: 


FOR CLOTURE—61 
Democrats—41 


Anderson (N.Mex.) McGovern (S.Dak.) 
Bartlett (Alaska) McIntyre (N.H.) 
Bayh (Ind.) McNamara (Mich.) 
Brewster (Md.) Magnuson (Wash.) 
Burdick (N.Dak.) Mansfield (Mont.) 
Church (Idaho) Metcalf (Mont.) 


Clark (Pa.) Monroney (Okla.) 
Dodd (Conn.) Morse (Ore.) 
Douglas (III.) Moss (Utah) 
Engle (Calif.) Muskie (Me.) 
Gruening (Alaska) Nelson (Wis.) 
Hart (Mich.) Neuberger (Ore.) 


Pastore (R.I.) 

Pell (R.I.) 

Proxmire (Wis.) 
Randolph (W.Va.) 
Ribicoff (Conn.) 
Symington (Mo.) 

H. A. Williams (N.J.) 
S. M. Young (Ohio) 


Hartke (Ind.) 
Humphrey (Minn.) 
Inouye (Hawaii) 
Jackson (Wash.) 
Kennedy (Mass.) 
Lausche (Ohio) 

E. V. Long (Mo.) 
McCarthy (Minn.) 
McGee (Wyo.) 


Republicans—20 


Aiken (Vt.) Javits (N.Y.) 
Allott (Colo.) Keating (N.Y.) 
Beall (Md.) Miller (Iowa) 
Bennett (Utah) Kuchel (Calif.) 
Boggs (Del.) Morton (Ky.) 
Carlson (Kans.) Mundt (S.Dak.) 
Case (N.J.) Pearson (Kans.) 
Cooper (Ky.) Prouty (Vt.) 
Dirksen (111.) Saltonstall (Mass.) 


Scott (Pa.) 


AGAINST CLOTURE—24 
Democrats—21 


H. F. Byrd (Va.) R. Long (La.) 

R. C. Byrd (W.Va.) McClellan (Ark.) 
Eastland (Miss.) Robertson (Va.) 
Ellender (La.) Russell (Ga.) 
Ervin (N.C.) Smathers (Fla.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) Sparkman (Ala.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) Stennis (Miss.) 
Hill (Ala.) Talmadge (Ga.) 
Holland (Fla.) Thurmond (S.C.) 
Johnston (S.C.) Walters (Tenn.) 
Jordan (N.C.) 


Fong (Hawaii) 


Republicans—3 
Goldwater (Ariz.) Tower (Texas) 
Simpson (Wyo.) 
UNCOMMITTED—15 
Democrats—5 


Gore (Tenn.) 
Yarborough (Texas) 


Bible (Nev.) 
Cannon (Nev.) 
Edmondson (Okla.) 


Republicans—10 


Jordan (Idaho) 
Mechem (N.Mex.) 
Smith (Me.) 

J. J. Williams (Del.) 
M. R. Young (N.D.) 


Cotton (N.H.) 
Curtis (Neb.) 
Dominick (Colo.) 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) 
Hruska (Neb.) 
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proposal to defeat it by a party-line 
vote of 14 to 11. But that is not likely 
to be the last of it. Byrnes said he 
would try to excise the excise taxes 
when they reach the House floor, and a 
hot debate is in prospect. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Conflict of Interests 


Democrats, quite understandably, 
wish that the Bobby Baker case would 
quietly disappear. Republicans, also un- 
derstandably, would like to keep it wide 
open at least until November. This con- 
flict of interests has caused some spec- 
tacular fireworks in the staid Senate 
chamber. 

Slow Burn. New Jersey Republican 
Clifford Case helped bring things to a 
head by urging that the Rules Commit- 
tee reopen the Baker probe and ques- 
tion Senators. “When I hear of an em- 
ployee of the Senate boasting that he 
has ten members of this body in his 
hand," said Case, citing a statement 
attributed to Baker, “I do a slow burn.” 
Delaware Republican John J. Williams 
followed with a resolution that would 
authorize the committee to quiz Sena- 
tors and to look into "any illegal, im- 
moral or improper activities" including 
the misuse of campaign funds. 

Democrats practically went through 
the rotunda at that, particularly Wash- 
ington's Warren ("Maggie") Magnuson. 
Noting that some of the Senators spon- 
soring the resolution were up for re- 
election, he snorted: “I am sure they do 
not run their campaigns on hot air. 
They might, but I feel certain they do 
not.” Replied Williams: “The Senator 
from Washington has a great voice. 
But he reminds me of my favorite ani- 
mal when I was a boy on the farm. 
I always refer to my good friend from 
Washington as ‘Maggie.’ That was the 
name I gave to my old friend on the 
farm—Maggie. He was a jackass.” For 
a moment Maggie looked as if he had 
just been kicked by one. Finally he 
came back with a retort that was, at 
best, second best: “The Senator keeps 
some gabby old hens down there too, 
does he not?” 

Shouting Match. The shouting match 
got worse the next day when the Senate 
met to consider Williams’ resolution. 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield was 
on his feet, attacking the resolution for 
its “sly innuendo,” when suddenly Case 
bolted from his seat. "Mr. President,” 
he shouted to Teddy Kennedy, who was 
then in the chair, “a point of personal 
privilege!" Mansfield ignored him. Case, 
arms waving and face purpling, kept 
Shouting. By now, Mansfield was getting 
pretty hot himself. *I do not yield the 
floor for any purpose!” he cried. For 
nearly 20 minutes, the two men yelled 
across the aisle at each other while 
Teddy and Parliamentarian Charles 
Watkins flipped frantically through the 
rule book. Not quite sure of what to do, 
Democrat Teddy repeatedly thumped 
his gavel and ordered Republican Case 
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NEW JERSEY'S CASE 
Fueling the fireworks. 


to sit down.* The Democrats then de- 
feated the Williams resolution. 
Virtually shamed into action by the 
G.O.P.’s prodding, the Rules Committee 
did begin studying an 18-page draft 
report on the Baker investigation pre- 
pared by its special counsel, Lennox 
McLendon of North Carolina. The re- 
port noted "the existence of a breeding 
ground of practices inimical to the pub- 
lic interest," offered three recommenda- 
tions to Senators and Senate employees: 
1) that there be "compulsory public 
disclosure" of their financial holdings; 
2) that they be prohibited from asso- 
ciating with persons engaged in any 
business with the Government; and 3) 
that they be required to testify at the 
request of Senate committees. There 
was not much chance that the Senate 
would accept these recommendations. 


* For that, Kennedy was later scolded by 
Mother Rose who phoned him to say: “Teddy, 
you know Kennedys are never supposed to 
make decisions unless they have all the facts in 
command. You weren't sure of your facts, 
were you?” 


WALTER BENNETT. 
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RACES 
Who Likes Whom 


“Would you want your 

marry a white man?” 

That was the sense of a question put 

to 721 Chicago Negro families by Uni- 
versity of Chicago Sociologists Donald 
Bogue and Jan Dizard in a four-year 
study financed by the Ford Foundation. 
Bogue and Dizard found that nearly 
half the Negroes said they would try 
to prevent an interracial marriage, Or 
would permit it only after strong Oppo- 
sition. Most of the others claimed that it 
“made no difference" if their children 
married whites. Only a minute per- 
сепіаре—1.1% of Negroes living in 
slums and 2.5% of Negroes in middle- 
and upper-income neighborhoods—said 
that they would encourage their chil- 
dren to marry whites. 

“Eighty percent or more of Negro 
parents would permit their child to 
marry a white person if the romance 
had already developed without their 
knowledge," said the sociologists, "but 
there is no evidence of a desire for 
miscegenation, or even interest in pro- 
moting it, except among a very tiny 
minority." 

Bogue and Dizard went on to reveal 
some other racial attitudes they found 
among the Negroes and 839 white fami- 
lies interviewed. Among their findings: 
> Forty-eight percent of the Negroes 
said they wanted to live in neighbor- 
hoods where whites and Negroes were 
about equal in number; 25% said they 
didn’t care one way or another; 22% 
wanted to live in neighborhoods that 
were predominantly or wholly Negro; 
and 5% said they would prefer to live 
apart from other Negroes. 
> “A majority of the Negroes denied 
that their race kept them from getting 
ahead as fast as other people. When 


daughter to 


faced with discrimination, Negroes tend 
to become either passively or actively 
regretful—they either feel depressed or 
they get angry. Only about one Negro 
in 16 believes the Negro is at fault; 
overall, the Negroes place the blame 
for the behavior of the whites upon the 
culture and tradition of the whites and 
hence believe a good part of the prob- 
lems of race relations is one of chang- 
ing the white culture. Negroes do not 
place all of the blame for the problem 
of discrimination on the whites, how- 
ever.” The study found that over half of 
the Negroes “were willing to adopt the 
position that some, but not most of the 
troubles that Negroes have are their 
own fault—their behavior patterns, 
their outlook on life, and so on.” 
> “Among whites, persons of European 
ancestry generally showed the greatest 
desire for residential segregation. About 
8% would dislike living near Italians or 
Jews. More than one-fifth would not like 
to live near Japanese. Over 75% would 
dislike living next to Negroes. The Jew- 
ish population itself appears to have a 
rather high level of prejudice against 
other groups, especially with regard to 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. In fact, 
Jewish respondents showed a greater 
level of prejudice toward others than 
others toward Jews. Negroes are anti- 
Italian and anti-Semitic to nearly the 
same extent as native Europeans." 


ARMED FORCES 


Non-War Is Hell 


Hordes of 52-ton tanks churned up 
choking waves of orange dust over Cali- 
fornia’s Mojave Desert. Oil-drum de- 
vices released mushroom clouds to sim- 
ulate atomic attack. In the 105° heat, 
smoke generators threw up acrid 
screens. Fighter-bombers singed the 
sand with the blast of their afterburn- 


2ND ARMORED DIVISION TANKS CROSSING PONTOON BRIDGE 
The price of war gamesmanship: $60 million and 33 lives. 
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DR. EDGAR DESSEN 


velopment park.” Not long after, the 
Pennsylvania state legislature passed a 
law providing loans to towns that could 
scrape up outright contributions from 
townspeople—as well as bank loans— 
to attract new industry. Dessen got a 
local organization going to get the mon- 
ey, dubbed it CAN ро, then spent three 
weeks trying to dream up some words 
to fit the initials. Finally he came up 
with the coherent if colorless label, 
“Community Area New Development 
Organization.” 

Goal of the first CAN po drive was 
$500,000—a part to be acquired by 
selling 15-year 3% debenture bonds, the 
rest from donations. Dessen’s group put 
on heavy pressure, had every single 
contributor listed daily in the Hazleton 
Standard-Speaker, and classified the lists 
so that all lawyers or all employees of 
one factory were together—making for 
easy (and occasionally embarrassing) 
comparisons. To keep the pressure up, 
Dessen went on the radio every noon 
to read the names and amounts con- 
tributed. Within three weeks CAN DO 
was well over its quota, with $200,000 
in cash and $540,000 in bond purchases. 

The Road Back. Then the town be- 
gan to improve its “industrial develop- 
ment park,” building roads, sewer and 
water systems, and a 60,000-sq.-ft., 
$150,000 “shell plant” on sheer specu- 
lation. The General Foam Corp. moved 
in almost right away, has since enlarged 
until its investment is almost $5,000,000. 
About the same time, the Beryllium 
Corp. was persuaded by Hazleton citi- 
zens to take a look at an abandoned 
locomotive roundhouse built in 1918. 
Said Dessen: "I was ashamed to show 


BERYLLIUM CORP.'S REFURBISHED ROUNDHOUSE 
Out of despair and desolation, a self-made tow 


it to them. It was built with reinforced 
concrete, but it was in a mess. Every 
window had been broken; there was 
soot all over everything. They said they 
had looked at 30 or 40 sites all over the 
Eastern U.S. and Puerto Rico." But 
Beryllium bought the roundhouse be- 
cause it was a good building for a bar- 
gain price, now employs 400 people, 
has an $8,000,000 investment. Later the 
Sekisui Corp., which makes plastics and 
is the first Japanese-financed factory 
built in the U.S., put up a $1,750,000 
plant. 

Now, with CAN роѕ fund-raising 
drives (collected so far: $2,200,000) 
keeping the state loans flowing, the 
once-dying town has, since 1956, at- 
iracted 15 new industries with payrolls 
totaling $13 million a year. No fewer 
than 11,000 new jobs have been created 
in the last five years. 

Hazleton has its own airport, with 
daily flights from Washington and New 
York, a new 175-acre park with a man- 
made lake, an active arts council; and 
early this spring ground-breaking cere- 
monies were held for two new federal 
superhighways near by. Nearly all of 
this has been done without federal funds. 
And even though unemployment in 
Hazleton is still at an unsettling 7.8%, 
Edgar Dessen, for one, is not waiting 
with outstretched hand for poverty-war 
funds from Washington. Said he: “Fed- 
eral programs will never rebuild towns 
that just aren't capable of helping ti = 
selves. Some towns should be allo) 
to become ghost towns—the 
West. We should not try 
WPA that will ma 
on the Govern 
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THE WORLD 


INDIA 


Man of East & West 
Clad in a white sari, Indira Gandhi 
sat weeping on the floor beside her dead 
father's bed. He lay stretched out under 
a sheet, two crossed lotus blossoms rest- 
ing above his head. Later, the body was 
moved to the doorway of the Prime 
Ministers white-walled house as a line 
of weeping, shouting mourners two 
miles long formed to offer final tribute 
to Jawaharlal Nehru. | 
Throughout the land, Indians wept 
and fasted for the remainder of the 
dav. As the news slowly spread to the 
remote provinces, some feared that 


Nehru's passing would trigger war or 
natural disasters—and, in fact, Delhi 
was twice shaken by earth tremors. 
Many gathered to chant: “May Nehru 
live long after his death!" 

Though it had long been anticipated, 
Nehru' passing found India unpre- 
pared. Only the week before, clearly en- 
feebled by the stroke he had suffered in 
January, he had himself brushed aside 
a question about his successor with the 
smiling reply: “Му lifetime is not end- 
ing so very soon." Last week he had 
helicoptered back to Delhi from a four- 
day vacation in the cool hills surround- 
ing Dehra Dun. He woke as usual at 
6:30 a.m., but instead of performing 
his customary yoga exercises, com- 
plained of pains in his back. Within 
minutes, he collapsed in a coma from 
which he never recovered. At 2 p.m., 
he was dead. A Cabinet minister rose in 

Parliament and announced in a choked 
voice, “The Prime Minister is no more.” 

The world joined in the mourning, 
less for the international statesman— 
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whose always exaggerated role as me- 
diator АА East and West had de- 
clined with the decline of the cold war 
—than for a tireless national leader. 
Nehru had more or less held together, 
in all its nagging greatness, Asia's larg- 
est democracy—indeed the largest sin- 
gle mass of unshackled mankind on 
earth. The true test of his accomplish- 
ment might be set by death itself; for 
it remained to be seen whether Nehru 
had given his people enough strength 
and order to go on without him. 
Downed Magnum. In his 74 years, 
Nehru traveled an immense distance— 
from spoiled child to charismatic lead- 
er, from model English gentleman to 


After the curling smoke of sandalwood, the true test of greatness. 


Oriental father figure. Born in the 
northern Indian city of Allahabad, he 
belonged to a wealthy, Westernized 
family of the highest Brahmin class. 
When he was 15, the family sailed for 
England and the boy was entered at 
Harrow, where, as he put it, “I was nev- 
er an exact fit." He moved on to Cam- 
bridge and two years of law studies at 
London's Inner Temple. He also had 
the money and appetite for fashion- 
able parties in the West End, and could 
down a magnum of champagne with- 
out losing his poise or equilibrium. He 
was attracted by the ideas of his time, 
from the Fabian Socialism of Bernard 
Shaw to the moral relativism of Ber- 
trand Russell and the welfare econom- 
ics of John Maynard Keynes. 

Nehru was 22 when he returned to 
his homeland, and he continued to dab- 
ble in a gentlemanly way with revolu- 
tionary ideas. His first meeting with 
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the table and grandchildren giggling in 
the corner; no more long hours in the 
Foreign Ministry office, where monkeys 
scamper among the colonnades; no more 
rides along thronged streets to be pelted 
by flowers and nearly trampled by the 
ardent heedlessness of an Indian crowd. 
Perhaps his people had clung to him too 
fervently, too long—and he to them. 

He had consistently refused to desig- 
nate a successor; on his death, instead 
of orderly transition, there was some 
normal confusion. India's President Sar- 
vepalli Radhakrishnan chose the senior 
member of the Cabinet, Home Minister 
Gulzari Lal Nanda, 65, to serve as Act- 
ing Prime Minister. At week's end the 
Congress Party working committee, in 
consultation with Indian state ministers, 
began meetings to select a permanent 
successor. Leading candidate: La Baha- 
dur Shastri, 59, who served as Nehru's 
deputy and is a somewhat obscure po- 
litical moderate. Among other candi- 
dates: Morarji Desai, shrewd, free-en- 
terprising former Finance Minister. 

Fanned Ice. After lying in state over- 
night, cooled against the New Delhi 
heat by fans blowing across blocks of 
ice, Nehru's body was placed upon a 
gun carriage and, to the funereal beat 
of muffled drums, drawn six miles 
through Delhi to the banks of the holy 
Jumna River. A stampede in the huge 
crowd killed four persons and injured 
Scores. Although Nehru had been an 
agnostic, his corpse was placed on a 
Hindu funeral pyre. An Indian air force 
band played the hymns, Abide with Me 
and Lead, Kindly Light. Nehru's grand- 
child, Sanjay Gandhi, stepped forward 
and touched a torch to the pyre. 

As the flames spread and sandalwood 
smoke curled toward the sky, priests 
in yellow and white robes chanted, *He 
is free of his earthly bondage." In re- 
sponse the crowd shouted, “Amar rahe 
[May he be an immortal]! But India's 
deep and visceral feelings for its dead 
leader may best be found in his own 
words, spoken on the occasion of Gand- 
his death: “A light has gone out of our 
lives. We cannot run to him and seek 
solace any more." 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Again, the Buddhists 
By 6 a.m., a crowd of 50,000 Bud- 
dhist faithful had gathered for the sun- 
rise service on the banks of the Saigon | 
River. Packed shoulder to shoulder un- I 
der a 120-ft.-high pylon put up with | 
| 


the help of army engineers, they were 
led in prayer by shaven-headed monks 
while a girls’ choir sang hymns. Then 
down from a candle-laden altar was 
handed a glass case containing a small 
blackened object identified as the pre- 
served heart of Thich Quang Duc, the 
first monk to burn himself alive dur- 
ing last year’s Buddhist demonstrations. 

The relic was placed on the lead 
float of a mile-long procession, which ||! 
began a parade through the city while | 
flocks of pigeons and sparrows were 
released from cages.* Also swirling 
overhead: thousands of round paper 
disks representing Buddha’s “wheel of 
life,” air-dropped by chartered Cessna. 
Lining the parade route, sustaining 
themselves on peanuts, soda pop and 
peppered fish sticks, were 250,000 spec- 
tators. As the Buddhists celebrated the 
2,508th year of Buddha’s birth and the 
first anniversary of their successful cam- 
paign against President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
they plainly showed themselves a grow- 
ing force in South Viet Nam. Signifi- 
cantly, neither Premier General Nguyen 
Khanh nor U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge was present at the cere- 
monies—a reflection of growing dis- 
trust of Buddhist aims. 

Cowing Catholics. Ever since Diems |} 
overthrow, the Buddhists have worked jf 
diligently to expand their influence. 
They have launched a collection drive 
to build up working capital, are con- | 
structing schools. Vietnamese Catholics { 
complain that they are beginning to 
suffer the same discrimination by Bud- 
dhists that the Buddhists complained of 
under Catholic Diem. i 

Tension developed between the two Йй 
religious groups recently when Bud- i 
dhists demanded the execution of Cath- — P 
ойс Army Major Dang Sy, who is ЇЙ 
awaiting trial for giving the orders to | | 
fire on Buddhist demonstrators in Hué 
last year. Earlier the Buddhists had in- 
sisted that no mercy be shown to Diem's 
jailed brother, Ngo Dinh Can—who 
was executed even though Lodge pri- 
vately pleaded with Buddhist leaders | 
against the death penalty—or to Cans W 
aide, Lieut. Phan Quang Dong, who (jf 
was shot before an enthralled crowd of 
8,000 in the stadium of Hué. 

In Major Sy's case, Catholics angrily 
argued that he had only followed superi- 
ors’ directives to keep order, and Cath- 
ойс army officers circulated leaflets 
warning of serious trouble if Sy was 
shot. Although the Buddhist hierarchy 
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Growing force, growing distrust. 


| now speaks of leniency for Sy, fear of a 
Jl clash persists. Khanh, a Buddhist, has 
| taken pains to antagonize neither the 
| Catholics nor the Buddhists. But he is 
angered by the Buddhists’ lack of sup- 
| port for his regime. 
ОЙ Late in the Game. Of particular con- 
‘cern to the U.S. embassy—where he 
lenjoyed asylum for several weeks last 
year—is Thich Tri Quang, a frail, hot- 
jeyed monk who heads the Institute of 
Í Buddhist Clergy. Quang has managed 
Ti to confuse everyone about his political 
loyalties, but he masterminded last sum- 
mers Buddhist strategy against Diem 
and is now thought to be a leader of the 
militant monks exhorting Buddhists to 
"assert" themselves. What worries the 
I U.S. is the possibility that they will as- 
| | sert themselves for neutralism—and the 
jf) question of why they have failed to 
[| assert themselves against Communism. 
| 'The speeches at last week's celebra- 
| tions were masterpieces of ambivalence, 
saying nothing for or against Khanh, 
for or against the Reds. Aged Supreme 
If Patriarch Thich Thien Khiet appealed 
lenigmatically to Buddhists “regardless 
Mj of their sects” to “achieve more union 
and to think of the danger faced by 
| Buddhist law and the people.” He added, 
i} |p) equally mysteriously, that Vietnamese 
MM Buddhists "know how to approve of 
i sound policies and resist nefarious ones.” 
| | Some observers believe that the Bud- 
| | 
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dhists are still trying to make up their 
minds about what position they should 
| take on Communism—pretty late in 
| the game. Others suggest that the Bud- 
| dhists want only to be independent of 
| |both government and Communists— 
dU which sounds like a neutralism of sorts. 
| Moreover, Communist tactics being 
| 

1 
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Ú what they are, it would be almost mi- 
raculous if the Buddhists were not in- 
J} filtrated by Red agents. 

Whatever their aims, the Buddhists 
f are stronger than last summer—a force 
f now rivaling the Viet Cong in organiza- 
поп. Channeled against the Reds, they 
I could quite possibly help win the war by 
[galvanizing the apathetic populace. And, 


logically, they should want to do so, for 
their northern brethren have fared bad- 
ly under Communist rule. But then logic 
has never been a noticeable spoke in 
the Buddhist wheel of life. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
The Last of the Huks 


Preoccupied with the war in Viet 
Nam, the U.S. sometimes forgets that 
a similar struggle against Red rebels was 
won in the Philippines. Under relent- 
less pressure from President Ramon 
Magsaysay’s counter-guerrilla forces, 
Philippine Communist Leader Luis Ta- 
ruc surrendered a decade ago and ac- 
cepted amnesty, ceding command of 
56,000 remaining Hukbalahap guerrillas 
to Jesus Lava, a wiry physician. 

One steaming noon last week, intelli- 
gence agents of the Philippine Constab- 
ulary closed in on a modest clapboard 
house near Manila’s center and roused 
a pale, gaunt man from a pre-lunch 
nap. His indignant protest of innocence 
lasted only until the agents found letters 
from Mao Tse-tung and other top Com- 
munist leaders. When confronted by the 
now respectable Luis Taruc, he admit- 
ted he was Jesus Lava, 51, general sec- 
retary of the Philippine Communist 
Party. After years in the backwoods, 
Lava had apparently come to Manila to 
visit his family. 

Though Lava faced trials for armed 
rebellion and murder, he was taken to 
Malacafian Palace for an almost cordial 
interview with President Diosdado Ma- 
capagal. The meeting was symbolic of 
the fact that the once powerful Huks 
are no longer a serious threat in the 
Philippines, even though economic in- 
stability and corruption remain danger- 
ous; the hard-core armed Huks proba- 
bly number only a few hundred, and 
they may be able to draw on perhaps 

10,000 supporters in remote Mindanao 
and Luzon. Successor to Lava as leader 
of the Huks is Pedro Taruc, cousin to 
Luis, who seems determined to continue 
desultory attacks on remote villages. 
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Attack the North 


If these are indeed the consequences 
of withdrawal, shouldn’t the U.S. move 
to the offensive right now? Many think 
so, and one proposal is an attack on 
North Viet Nam, which guides and sup- 
plies the Viet Cong and other Commu- 
nist forces in Southeast Asia. 

Such an attack could take several 
forms. One would be a drastic insurgent 
campaign conducted by South Vietnam- 
ese commandos in enemy territory. Pre- 
mier Nguyen Khanh supports the idea 
only if he receives guarantees of total 
U.S. backing should moves against the 
North draw massive Chinese retalia- 
tion. Besides, South Vietnamese Special 
Forces teams have been trying to pene- 
trate North Viet Nam for at least two 
years, have met with almost total disas- 
ter so far. 

Another possibility, strongly favored 
by some U.S. officials, is to bomb Ho 
Chi Minh’s industrial and military bases 
and supply routes. This could hurt. But 
everyone at the Pentagon recalls Ko- 
rea’s Operation Strangle, an Air Force 
effort to prevent Chinese and North Ko- 
rean supplies from reaching the front in 
1951. After each day’s bombing, no 
matter how many bridges and railroad 
facilities were blown up, the Korean 
peasants succeeded in patching things 
up at night. Ho Chi Minh’s men doubt- 
less could do the same. Besides, there is 
a growing belief that, while ideological 
direction from the North is important, 
northern supplies are not essential to the 
Viet Cong terrorists in South Viet Nam, 
who are armed largely with captured 
weapons. Many believe that even if 
North Viet Nam were to withhold all 
aid, the Viet Cong could fight on for at 
least two to three years. 

If the U.S. did strike at North Viet 
Nam, would the Chinese strike back by 
sending their own infantry hordes south? 
Chances are that Peking would, though 
no one can say on what scale. Some 
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merican strategists would actually 
welcome such Chinese intervention as a 
chance for the U.S. to blast Red Chi- 
nese atomic developments and other 
installations. 

Yet, for all the tensions of the Sino- 
Soviet split, who is to say for certain 
that Russia would not feel compelled to 
step in on the side of a fellow Commu- 
nist nation? In fact, could Russia afford 
not to do so? 


Win in the South 


One of the seemingly simplest pro- 
posals is to ignore North Viet Nam for 
the moment, drop the U.S. “adviser” 
role in South Viet Nam and add 30,000 
to 40,000 U.S. troops to the fray. Some 
feel that this added strength in fighting 
men, plus the addition of perhaps a few 
hundred thousand newly recruited Viet- 
namese soldiers to General Khanh’s ex- 
isting 450,000-man force, would be 
enough to back the Viet Cong into a 
corner. It would make the ratio closer 
to the 10-to-1 troop strength the British 
used to defeat the Reds in Malaya; at 
present, the U.S. and Khanh are trying 
to do the job with a troop ratio of only 
41 to І, inadequate where the enemy 
has the advantage of guerrilla status. 

Such direct intervention would at 
least demonstrate beyond all doubt that 
the U.S. means business in South Viet 
Nam. It would also enable the U.S. to 
drop the cumbersome and frustrating 
task of trying to run the war by advis- 
ing and persuading Vietnamese officers, 
and instead to assume direct command 
of operations. In fact, most U.S. mili- 
tary men badly want to do this right 
now but realize it would be difficult 
without more U.S. troops on hand. 

U.S. forces in the South might well 
draw Red Chinese “volunteers” into the 
battle, although Russia probably would 
not find it necessary to join the fighting 
on this account. There are other, great- 
er risks. For one thing, relatively mod- 
est estimates of U.S. troop requirements 
are questionable; some believe the U.S. 
might have to send in 100,000 to 200,- 
000 men to make a dent. Moreover, 
how would American troops take to a 
guerrilla war, compared to which even 
Korea was an old-fashioned textbook 
conflict? In the swamps of the Mekong 
Delta, would they be any better at tell- 
ing friend from foe than the South Viet- 
namese troops themselves? And how 
much could an alien Western force do 
to win popular support? 

There is, of course, always the possi- 
bility of choosing the status quo—with 
a few new trimmings. One suggestion in 
the trimmings category does not direct- 
ly concern Viet Nam but Laos: bomb 
the Pathet Lao forces, encourage Thai- 
land's army to occupy part of Laos, and 
move U.S. marines into Thailand more 
or less permanently. But even if these 
moves were to be decided on, i 
from clear whether they wou 
any real difference— 
would simply de 
real intervent 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Roar of the Black Lion 

Welcome banners bedecked Lusaka's 
postage-stamp airport, and 2,000 jubi- 
lant Africans pressed against its wire 
fence, their faces daubed festively with 
red ink, and frantically waving cere- 
monial palm fronds. Out of the Dakota 
transport stepped a  shock-haired, 
anthracite-black man in a natty suit. To 
cheers of “Ken, our Zambia boy!” he 
unfurled a banner that proclaimed: 
REPUBLIC DAY, OCTOBER 24. Then he 
said: “I told you before we left we 
were going to collect a republic. We 
have brought it back to you." 

'Thus last week Northern Rhodesian 
Prime Minister Kenneth (“The Black 
Lion"*) Kaunda returned from London 
bearing a long-coveted gift for his 
3,500,900 people: a fixed date for in- 
dependence. Next Oct. 24, Northern 
Rhodesia will become the Common- 
wealth Republic of Zambia. 

Going 1+ Alone. For ten years North- 
ern Rhodesia formed part of Britain’s 
ill-starred Central African Federation, 
in which the black-dominated protec- 
torate was bound awkwardly to equally 
black Nyasaland and  white-ruled 
Southern Rhodesia. Last year, after 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
demanded independence, London re- 
luctantly cut the ties among the three. 
Nyasaland is to gain independence in 
July, but is poor in resources and rich 
in unemployment. Southern Rhodesia 
is rent with racial strife because it re- 
fuses to grant equal representation to 
blacks, has received no independence 
date. Of the trio, Northern Rhodesia’s 
future looks by far the brightest. 


* So nicknamed, according to one account, 
because he once met a lion, frightened the 
beast into retreating by staring 1t down. 
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NISTERS ON RETURN FROM LONDON 
Jumping info a new republic. 


One reason is that, despite its need to 
develop educational and agricultural re- 
sources, Northern Rhodesia is inher- 
ently richer than its two neighbors— 
thanks to fabulous copper reserves 
that net $336 million a year. À more 
important cause for optimism is Ken- 
neth Kaunda himself. A  teetotaling 
preachers son and ex-schoolteacher, 
Kaunda, 40, is a fiery nationalist who 
has spent his share of time in British 
prisons. But he has since convinced his 
former masters that he has the makings 
of a moderate African statesman in the 
mold of Tanganyika's Nyerere. Kaunda 
advocates a “multiracial society" that 
will protect the rights of the white mi- 
nority. He favors foreign investment, 
has promised just negotiations with the 
British-owned copper companies for an 
increased local share of the take. 

No Nonsense. During the 16-day 
independence conference in London, 
Kaunda so impressed the Colonial Office 
that Northern Rhodesia will be the first 
British-ruled territory allowed to make 
the jump to full independence without 
the usual period of dominion status un- 
der the symbolic tutelage of a Queen's 
governor-general. Under a new con- 
stitution that includes safeguards for 
individual rights, Kaunda will take over 
as President. 

After his return home, Kaunda beam- 
ingly shook hands with his Cabinet min- 
isters, who had turned out in slogan- 
emblazoned “freedom shirts." Then he 
drove through cheering crowds to his 
neon-lighted United National Independ- 
ence Party headquarters (formerly a 
dry-cleaning plant). There he praised his 
reception as *nonracial, nontribal and 
purely Zambian." Then the Black Lion, 
who has shrewdly raised the pay of his 
soldiers and police to discourage dissen- 
sion like that which jarred East Africa, 
made clear that he can be as tough as 
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for the Israeli government. But Hütten- 
meister's death sentence was reduced to 
ten years at hard labor and a $2,500 
fine "in view of the defendant's youth 
and inexperience, and in appreciation 
of the cooperation of German scientists 
in Egypt." 

Triumphantly, Egyptian intelligence 
sources then revealed that the young 
German had been betrayed by Sabri, 
who, while pretending to work for the 
Israelis, had for four years fed them 
phony information. Espionage sophisti- 
cates wondered why, if Sabri had really 
been such a successful double agent, the 
Egyptians had not managed to catch 
Hüttenmeister without exposing him. 
But then intelligence is apt to get fairly 
intricate, in the Middle East even more 
than elsewhere. So far this year, Syria 
has sentenced to death a Lebanese Prot- 
estant missionary for broadcasting in- 
formation to Israel from transmitters 
hidden inside statues, and Lebanon met- 
ed out 20 years to a Jewish woman 
named Sholla Cohen for recruiting 
agents at "wild parties" in her apart- 
ment. On the other side, the Egyptians 
not long ago sent into Israel an Ar- 
menian agent who disguised himself so 
thoroughly as a Jew that he not only 
had a full set of ancestral documents 
but had even had himself circumcised. 


FRANCE 
Face Watching 


After a three-week rest at his villa 
in rural Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, 
France's foremost convalescent re- 
turned to public life last week, and 
instantly the nation's favorite game be- 
came face watching. The face, of 
course, belonged to Charles de Gaulle, 
and what his countrymen saw in it de- 
pended partly on their politics. The 
anti-Gaullist weekly L'Express, for in- 
Stance, carried a photo of a worn, 
waxen-faced man whose eyes were 
more deeply pouched than ever. Gaul- 
lists found him leaner than before his 
April prostate operation but fit enough 
to serve for years and years in the 
Elysée Palace. And those who viewed 
him without any political prism saw a 
man surprisingly vigorous after major 
surgery—but, after all, 73 years old. 

First Fruits. De Gaulle’s first public 
outing took him to the inauguration of 
the Moselle River Waterway. After six 
years of work and an investment of 
nearly $200 million, the Moselle has 
been widened and provided with locks, 
thus making the river navigable for big 
barges and giving the steel mills of 
Lorraine an easy link to the Ruhr 
Valley’s coal. 

France considers the Moselle Water- 
way so valuable that it paid a hand- 
some price: Paris agreed to foot two- 
thirds of the bill and renounced its 
Claims to the Saar; Germany paid only 
one-third of the cost, though nine-tenths 
of the canal flows through its territory. 
When the project is linked up with the 
Sáone and Rhóne rivers through a com- 


plex system of canals, it will го 
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CONVALESCENT РЕ GAULLE ON DECK* 
Worn and waxen or fit for years? 


JACQUES DE POTI 


an unbroken waterway from Marseille 
to Rotterdam, a route first visualized 
by the Roman generals Nero Claudius 
Drusus and Gaius Antistius Vetus some 
2,000 years ago. 

At the French town of Apach, De 
Gaulle boarded the carnation-decked 
pleasure boat Strasbourg, along with 
West German President Heinrich Lüb- 
ke and Luxembourg’s Grand Duchess 
Charlotte, to begin the four-hour cruise 
along the Moselle to Trier, across the 
German border. There, De Gaulle 
hailed the project as one of “the first 
fruits” of the recent Franco-German 
rapprochement. After “so much pain 
to which this river was a sad witness 
for centuries,” said he, “we have been 
able to sail down it together, without 
meeting any resistance except that of 


Fecund Frenchwomen. The boat ride 
tired De Gaulle, and when he returned 
to Paris, a scheduled Cabinet meeting 
was put off 24 hours. But after a day’s 
rest, he not only presided over the 
meeting but played host to King Ma- 
hendra of Nepal. Later in the week, 
De Gaulle received a delegation of 14 
mothers who have given his “100 Mil- 
lion Frenchmen” campaign a boost by 
bearing big families, also welcomed a 
papal legate on hand to help celebrate 
the 800th anniversary of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


While he was in the hospital, accord- 


d 
ribbons." | f 


ing to the latest De Gaulle story making 
the rounds in Paris, his wife timidly 
suggested that he might not be up to 
another term. His reply: “I am old. 
enough to know what I should | 
even another seven years 4 

of the Republic.” E 
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BRAZIL 


Toward a New Economics 

Brazil is famous as the lost continent 
of economics. It has ignored all the 
rules, maintained a giddy inflation of 
40% to 80% per year, built up a for- 
eign debt of $3 billion, and seemed to 
be operating on four basic Brazilian 
principles: 1) God is a Brazilian, 2) 
confidence is a good racket, 3) paper 1S 
the stuff money is made of, and 4) the 
Americans would always bail them out 
anyway. 3 

All that is changing. Having kicked 

out Leftist João Goulart, Brazil’s new 
President Humberto Castello Branco 15 
determined to put his country’s есо- 
nomic house in order once and for all. 
To do the job, he has chosen Roberto 
de Oliveira Campos, 47, a brilliant 
economist and diplomat, who was Bra- 
zils Ambassador to Washington until 
last December, when he quit in disgust 
at Goulart. As Minister of Economic 
Planning, Campos knows just how big 
a task he faces. In 31 months of Gou- 
lart, the value of the cruzeiro plum- 
meted 83%, and the cost of living rose 
340%. The confidence that had always 
helped Brazil grow in spite of itself dis- 
appeared—and so did many outside in- 
vestors. Private foreign investment went 
from $85.1 million in 1960 to a trifling 
$4,500,000 last year. 

Historical, Not Hysterical. Campos is 
far too shrewd to dream that he can 
turn the economy around overnight. 
“Our actions are based on historical— 
not hysterical—concepts," he says. In- 
flation is obviously the primary target, 
and as a first step, Campos hopes to 
slow the spiral to 70% this year. Even 
that would be a major victory, con- 
sidering the current rate of 30% for 
the first quarter. By early 1966, if all 
goes well, he plans to get it down to a 
*normal"—at least for Вга211—10% to 
20% annually. ч 

For a starter, the new government 
has canceled Brazil's $200 million-a-year 
wheat and petroleum import subsidies, 
cut the national budget 30%, and is 
promoting a bill that will create a Na- 
tional Monetary Council for stabilizing 
finance and trade policy. It also intends 
to cut back commercial credit for busi- 
nessmen, hold down those famous 100% 
wage boosts Goulart liked to pass out 
to unions, expand exports by offering 
credit insurance. 

A $500 Million Boost. The govern- 
ments mightiest weapon, however, 
promises to be an emergency tax law 
to reduce the estimated $1.1 billion 
budget deficit for 1964. That, says 
Castello Branco, is "the primary cause 
of our inflation," and he has already 
rammed through Congress a bill to in- 
crease revenues by $500 million or 

more this year. 
Under the bill, every company has 
90 days to revalue its assets to bring 
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them into line with the inflated value of 
the cruzeiro. The companies will then 
be required to pay a capital gains tax 
on the new figures. They can either pay 
in cash or, for a sweetener, buy a stake 
in the new Brazil by putting the money 
in short- and medium-term government 
bonds paying 6% interest. The govern- 
ment also firmly intends to collect 
some $23 million in back taxes. 

To make the point crystal clear, Cas- 
tello Branco’s tough old War Minister 
Artur da Costa e Silva went on TV last 
week to remind everyone that the mili- 
tary will stand for no monkeyshines. 
“Go and pay now, gentlemen,” he 
warned, “so that we do not have to 
come and get it from you. You owe a 


MANCHETE 


PLANNER CAMPOS 
Time to go and pay. 


great deal to the revolution; and the 
government needs that money.” 

Planning Ahead. The strong meas- 
ures have brought wounded howls from 
many Brazilians. But most businessmen 
are no longer in love with inflation and 
are ready to go along. “Inflation,” says 
Sao Paulo Industrialist Paulo Quartim 
Barbosa, “is an illusion of grandeur and 
a guarantee of catastrophe." As for 
foreign investors, they were busy dust- 
ing off all the expansion plans pigeon- 
holed while Goulart was in power. 
Willys-Overland do Brasil, the country's 
largest automaker, plans a $30 million 
expansion, Volkswagen is investing an- 
other $21 million in its Sáo Paulo plant, 
Argentinas Bunge & Born is ready to 
go ahead with a $16 million super- 
phosphates plant, Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon plans an $8,000,000 invest- 
ment, and Holland's Philips Lamp is 
set to build a $10 million TV picture- 
tube factory. 

In the last month alone, executives of 
35 major U.S. corporations have been 
scouting São Paulo, and this week six 
leading Brazilian businessmen will trav- 
el to New York—at Banker David 


Rockefeller's behest—to | 
other U.S. prospects. “Only With i 
wealth,” says President Саз бу à 
“can we distribute it jusq ello 3 
Brazilians. We intend to У am A 
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Terrorist bands of East тър 
Negroes roamed British Guia ad 
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killed by a spear thrust in the back, her 
husband was critically injured, and an 
Indian watchman on a sugar plantation 
was shot dead. In Wismar, 60 miles 
south of Georgetown, Negro bands 
burned close to 200 homes and killed 
four East Indians, including one man 
burned to death. British troops rushed 
in to disperse the mobs and escort 1,700 
East Indians to safety. 

At week’s end the patrolling soldiers 
were desperately trying to keep the two 
races apart. No one had an accurate 
count of the toll, but so far in Jagan’s 
strike at least 33 East Indians and 
Negroes have been killed and more than 
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IDENTIFYING THE DEAD 
Not a game, but war. 


2.000 injured. As for Cheddi and his 
Chicago-born Communist wife Janet, 
they still clamor for immediate inde- 
pendence from Britain and noisily ac- 
cuse “American imperialists” of stirring 
up opposition to their rule. 


PERU 


A Crashing of Mountains 

Fútbol often seems more important 
to Latin Americans than birth, mar- 
riage and death. It is the mania that lifts 
a campesino from the daily treadmill, 
that causes a President to put aside af- 
fairs of state and listen to a play-by- 
play broadcast, that brings an entire 
city to a standstill on the afternoon of 
an important match. *They don't think 
it’s a game. They think it’s a war down 
there,” says William Cox, president of 
the International Soccer League. And 
in a war it's not how you play the game, 
it’s whether you win or lose. 

Nothing else mattered in last week’s 
clash between Peru and Argentina. Na- 
tional teams from the two countries 
were playing in a continent-wide round 
robin to decide on two teams to rep- 
resent Latin America in the Olympic 
Games in Tokyo. Argentina, with a 5-0 
record, seemed a shoo-in. Peru had two 
wins and a tie, but with three to 
play, still had a chance—if it 
could get by the tough Argen- 
tines. Scalpers had a field day. 
Bleacher seats went for as much 
as 30 soles.($1.00) apiece, twice 
the regular rate and equivalent 
to a full day’s pay for many 
a Peruvian laboring man. By 
game time, 50,000 fanatic soc- 
cer fans had crushed into Lima’s 
National Stadium to howl for 
a home-team victory. Wild-eyed 
aficionados were already jubilant 
and confident of the win. 

The Bomb. All through the 
scoreless first half, the Peruvi- 
ans matched the smoother Ar- 
gentines with a spirited attack 
that drew wild cheers from the 
crowd. Then halfway through 
the second half, Argentina 

' scored to take a 1-0 lead. At 
last, six minutes from the end, a Peru- 
vian forward battered his way past an 
Argentine defender, toed a loose ball in 
front of the goal, and booted it home 
for the tying score. A roar like thun- 
der burst from 50,000 throats. Then 
there was stunned silence in the stands. 
Referee Angel Eduardo Pazos, a Uru- 
guayan, signaled a foul against Peru 
and disallowed the goal. 

Suddenly, everything that could be 
pulled loose in the stadium—cushions, 
bottles, shoes, even bricks broken out 
of a wall—rained down on the field. A 
huge Negro, Matías (“Bomba”) Rojas, 


with a police record for previous at- 


tacks on referees, came scrambling over 
the 9-ft. barbed-wire-topped fence sep- 
arating the stands from the playing 
field. And the cry went up: “Ahi va 
Bomba [There goes the Bomb]!” The 
cops caught him just before he could 
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heiress Margaret Schulze Downey. 
Mother was a working director of New- 
mont Mining Corp. until her death fort- 
night ago, and now Catherine has been 
elected to represent the $5,000,000 
worth of Newmont stock held by her 
mother’s estate. Presumably, she’ll be 
getting plenty of mature male advice. 
But those blue-suited young Wall Street- 
ers had better not apply. She is already 
engaged to Harvard Graduate Student 
William Ewald Cook. 

In advance of what would have been 
her husband’s 47th birthday, Jacqueline 
Kennedy, 34, traveled to Manhattan to 
inaugurate a touring exhibit of his me- 
mentos to raise funds for the Kennedy 
Memorial Library. On the day itself, 
she was home in Washington attending 
a Mass at St. Matthew’s Church. But 
such occasions are interspersed with 
lighter ones now. She is being seen 
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JACKIE KENNEDY 
Friends are nice. 


more often around town in Washing- 
ton and Manhattan, and she appears 
rested, relaxed, and more beautiful than 
ever as she smiles and chats with family 
and friends. At week’s end, with her 
sister Princess Radziwill, Caroline and 
John Jr., she flew to a family reunion 
in Hyannis Port, and to appear in a 
transatlantic TV birthday tribute with 
Britain’s Harold Macmillan, Berlin’s 
Willy Brandt, Ireland’s Sean Lemass. 

“We do it for love,” cried Gina Lollo- 
brigida, 35, letting it be known that in 
the great beagle debate she and L.B.J. 
see ear to ear. Gina does it to her six- 
year-old son Milko: “I love my son; I 
pull his ears. President Johnson loves 
his dogs; they love him too. I think this 
is a natural way to express affection for 
Someone you love very much." 

For years, the freckled blonde from 
Hans Brinkerland has been dazzling Eu- 
ropean fans with her silver skates. Now 
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Lots of ice. 


American audiences will have a chance 
to see the twisting double axels, flying 
camels, and sizzling sit-spins that have 
made The Netherlands Sjoukje Dijkstra 
(pronounced Shaw-keya Dike-stra), 22, 
European, world and Olympic champi- 
on. Outdistancing Sonja Henie as the 
world’s most highly paid winterland 
performer, Sjoukje signed a two-year 
contract with the U.S.'s Holiday on Ice 
show for a reported $50,000 to $90,000 
a year, a fancy figure that, if she likes |j 
to wear it, too, should buy the girl quite | 
a lot of ice. Г 
"This show depicts the Negro as f 
a foot-shuffling handkerchief-head,” |! 
snapped Chicago Urban League Direc- E 
tor Edwin Berry. “A lazy, soft-shoe | | 
jokester is an insult,” added Joan Kehoe, || 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating |] 
Committee. Both groups planned pro- 
tests, and it looked like check and dou- 
ble check for Amos 'n' Andy, the radio | 
duo born in Chicago in 1928, whose | 
return in a filmed CBS television series | 
had been announced by Chicago sta- | 
tion WCIU. However, WCIU's Presi- | { 
| 


dent John Weigel is no man to get re- 
gusted. “When you try to expurge folk- 
lore," he retorted, "it's a bad situation, 
comparable to book burning in Nazi 
Germany.” On with the show. | 


James Hoffa, 51, has been on trial їп 
federal court six times in the past six 
years, and the fees on that kind of ac- 
tion mount up. Until recently, his Team- 
sters Union footed the bills. But last 
month Jimmy got the boot instead when 
a group of unmatey Teamsters sued to || 
keep him from using union fun , 
Though he plans to fight the suit, Н 

is selling 


bonds, "what amou 
ings,” to pay costs « 
000 so far this 
the money son 


5j s 


explained. 
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COMPOSERS 


Music from Manhattan 

Since the work was commissioned by 
the London Symphony Orchestra, it 
was only right and proper that Aaron 
Copland should entitle it Music for a 
Great City—diplomatically leaving the 
city’s precise locale to the imagination 
of his audience. But Copland had no 
more than struck the downbeat at his 
new work’s première last week when 1 
was obvious to everyone in the packed 
house at Royal Festival Hall just what 
city they were hearing about. Great 
City is an unmistakable evocation of 


ALAN CLIFTON 


| COPLAND IN REHEARSAL 


Manhattan. It might well be titled “An 
American in New York." 

In an intricate play of rhythm and 

unabashed melody, Copland caught 

| Manhattan's very voice, from staccato 

| bleats suggesting the cry of the streets 

f to the muffled roar of the subway. The 

[1 music moves from an almost literal 
| description of the skyline to deeper, 
| moodier explorations that offer Cop- 

land's own comment on life in the city. 

Even the lightest passages have om- 

inous undertones, and in the soaring 
sonorities and wailing dissonances that 
punctuate the work, there is a darkness 

IJ that some critics took to be “a terrifying 

|) hopelessness.” 

il Great City is not great music, even 
| by Copland's own standards; it is a 
| symphonic expansion of his score for 

КЇ the film Something Wild, and it shows 

! а little too much of his tendencies to- 

|) ward musical reportage. But when 

! Copland had led the orchestra through 

the explosions of sound that bring the 
20-minute work to its sudden, shouted 
conclusion, the audience greeted him 
with a standing ovation. Looking lean 
and youthful at 63, Copland grinned 


| like a boy. 
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MUSIC 


JAZZ 


The Duke’s Day | 
The Duke Ellington Jazz Society 
would be just another fan club if any- 
one else were its hero. But the Duke 
exudes the kind of grandeur that makes 
a simple fan feel like a servant of his- 
tory, and the society’s members cheer- 
fully devote themselves to such quiet 
works as assembling the world's greatest 
archive of Ellingtonia. Such attention 
suggests that the Duke has become a 
precious cultural heritage, but the honor 
has not begun to slow him down. As he 
has been for most of the past 40 years, 


DAVID GAHR 


ELLINGTON ON-CAMERA 


d The sounds of the city. 


the Duke continues to be the busiest 
man in jazz. 

Ellington and his 15-piece orchestra 
began a blitzkrieg visit to California 
last week. After five days’ residence at 
Disneyland and another few days of 
concerts around the state, the boys will 
strike out for a three-week tour of 
Japan—their first overseas venture since 
they came home from a six-week Euro- 
pean tour in March. In the past 100 
days, the Duke has given 25 concerts, 
made an LP, and taped four television 
shows, all while working on a new mu- 
sical called Sugar City that is scheduled 
for Broadway this fall. 

A debonair, autumnal 65, the Duke 
still thrives on 20-hour days that begin 
at noon and end at dawn after a night 
of composition at the piano. He keeps 
up his composing regimen even on tour, 
and many recent additions to his enor- 
mous output are directly inspired by his 
travels. The bridge between his early 
Bird of Paradise and his recent Little 
African Flower spans more than 1,000 
compositions, among them such tri- 
umphs as Mood Indigo, Solitude and 
Black, Brown and Beige—and though 
his form has expanded radically, his 


substance has never drifteg 
jazz. "Le jazz, c'est moj» 
seems to say, and students gf" 
can hardly help but agree, h 


coo, “and the fellows love 
too.” But such lapses do net S oy 
musician from his work. Whe 
gathered at Columbia Unive АУ 
month for the Ellington Souls А 
nual tribute to the maestro NI. 
himself appeared to present en > 
sical offering. "I will now rhe р 
said softly, and with that BE 
Duke sat down at the piano for à 
of the finest Ellington anyone ha 
in years. & 


ROCK ‘N’ ROL 


Some Place near Despairsyill | 
The psychodynamics of the rg! 
roller has long been a fertile fidi 
motivational researchers. In them 
itive Blue Suede Shoes era eight 7 
ago, Elvis was first explained as f; D 
of a faintly menacing breed of] 
dren’s crusaders marshaling the & 4 df оў 
parent instinct into a kind of tend f te 
Viet Cong. Later the diagnosis chad er few 
the real rock addict was pronos, or b 
“rhythmic obedient” whose cravin eet the 
the big beat was only the expressit. ls 
his frustrated wish to obey mother: Sfer ultim 
findings were hardly helpful to the That ult 
ord industry in its search for ауре bety 
money-making groove. And then afsyairsville, 
type of rock song began to climb yr trou 
charts. Now it is the rock fan's %Ё trouble 
die that is supposed to account iif the ; 
success of hot-rod and surfin ШЕ as 
great tonic to the industry for all Yang the О, 
ear now. Sas $i 
а Not Today. How ingenious ү lit Мол} 
orizing. But death has no dom! A09 right 
rock "n' roll. Songs that hint 9. line grief. 
age demise do so with а 0T 
ance, as if the singer imagin® 4 
› LR Jife. 11 7] Sire 
be only the flip side of T7 gaeh e the 
music——which is just rock Ш P eo 


js Шу 
for the beach—sudden dete тй E Els 
as a nuisance hardly worse б үп 
Angry sea Lo CIPI 
Took my love from me. j ij 
No surfim today. — . ck WE Dot ‹ 
ее 07 hot-rod music uit N Me 
with a straight stick oa TD Nie B, 
death emerges only ! is T 

: 6. [t 

parables: er, d? me 

The last thing I remem Ny ae 
I started to swerve: k from ble den 
You won't come bac i the lat 
Dead Man's Curve: 5000 А kar 


М) 
а І, 
Many of the mos Роги hood o dh than 
crawl around unde uch ® TON 
the engine withou S Vu 
tion oi esed and dange! e eg 
Sure They Fight: Jt CE intel qi Tali 
bizarre, though, t a Eshot wh & | 
nine- to 16-уеаг-0195 ^c liie ith Se, 
death at all—or even гей an Чү | 
зп? roll has lately аса fout! 
relevance to life ha MUS 
else in pop music. y 


EN MARTIN 
зр ms 


a eight y SKATEBOARDERS IN ACTION 
ned as fe Death on the flip side. 
reed of 


ng the Ып, whose firm represents battal- 
d of КЕ of teen music composers: “Who 
0515 chatter flew to the moon on gossamer 
DIOOW ings or began а beguine? These songs 
€ craving teet the times and the audience, and 
eXPIS tyre closer than they've ever been to 
mother үү ultimate audience.” 
ul to es That ultimate audience dwells some- 
n for mere between Malibu Beach and De- 
id pr parsville, a spot where life is cursed by 
us m EN ШШШ, girl and boy trouble and 
ae E le. When they climb out of the 
em т т Songs are addressed. to such 
ae alld оку, suspicion, ill health 
БШ GE p complex. Such num- 
Asi: Month onths with My Mother 
5 with My Dad) are willing 


ШП Tight į 

d 1 ; 5 : 

Je ms nto court in pursuit of gen- 

if "60е, judge bri 
5€, DFIN ^L 

| together” 8 them back 


of, lire they 5 
| tan fi 


CY takes her T-Bird away. 
Today the kids seem 
"Bur 9 à message with their 


k candi à 
NS thas board is ге IS skateboard- 


Men I: 
Wheels 
: skateboarder 
nt h to careen Over 
а music “oard one. David 
һа Publisher ог Colum- 

К Opes for the fad. 
des ШМ reflects the ado- 
Я "inis tendencies," he 
a IS bringing out 
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SPORT 


AUTO RACING 
A Day for Survivors 


Whatever else it is—a proving ground 
for automobiles, a nostalgic bit of Amer- 
icana—the Indianapolis 500 is mainly 
a dice with disaster. Drivers come and 
go, cars change, engines get bigger. The 
one constant is danger. In 54 years of 
Memorial Day racing at the Indianap- 
olis Motor Speedway, 56 people have 
died. But nobody has to twist a driver's 
arm to compete. The prospect of instant 
fame and fortune is inducement enough 
—even though he knows, as Eddie Sachs 
once said, that “in the long run, death 
is the odds-on favorite." 

Sheets of Flame. Last week, the fa- 
vorite won. The 33-car field was the 
fastest in 500 history. Driving a rear- 
engined Lotus-Ford, Scotland's Jimmy 
Clark roared through the first lap at 
149.7 m.p.h., and other drivers strained 
to match his pace. One was too bold. 
On the second lap, drifting off Indy's 
No. 4 turn, Californian Dave MacDon- 
ald lost control of his Thompson-All- 
state Ford, spun crazily and smacked 
into the inside wall. In one horrible in- 
stant that none of the 300,000 specta- 
tors will ever forget, a sheet of flaming 
gas spread across the track. 

Blinded, unable to stop at 160 m.p.h., 
other drivers tried. to pick their way 
through the fire and smoke. Most made 
it. Seven did not. In the darkness, Ed- 
die Sachs slammed broadside into the 
wrecked Ford. Another car piled into 
the tangle, and ran right up MacDon- 
ald’s back. Four more cars crunched 
into the wreckage. By some miracle, 
five of the drivers survived. Eddie Sachs 
was trapped in his cockpit; he was dead 
from the flames by the time rescuers 

reached him. MacDonald died two hours 
later in a hospital. 

It took 1$ hours to put out the 
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RACERS DODGING FLAMING WRECKAGE AT 


"In the long run, death is t e odds: 
on, Haridwar 


€ 


range 


FOYT AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY 


fires and clear away the debris. And 
then, Indy being Indy, the race began 
again. Fans had expected a showdown 
between the new-fangled rear-engined 
Fords and the front-engined Offies that 
had dominated Indy for years. For a 
while, it looked as if they would get it: 
Clark again jumped into the lead, but 
he was quickly passed by Bobby Marsh- 
man in another Lotus-Ford. After 39 
laps, Marshman was 27 sec. in front of 
Clark; both were averaging more than 
150 m.p.h., smashing Indy's old speed 
record every time around. The Fords 
were clearly faster. But could they last 
500 miles? 

EZ, 1+ Read. The answer was no. On 
the 38th lap, Marshman cracked his 
crankcase. Nine laps later, Clark's left 
axle crumpled, and California's Parnelli 
Jones, 1963 winner, urged his Offy into 
the lead. But it was not Jones's day 
either: running low on fuel, he pulled 
into the pits. Somehow, a spark got into 
the fuel tank; the car burst into flame. 


Uniform smoldering, Jones leaped out | 


= na 


{ 
| 
н. 
| 


and rolled оп the ground; stretcher bear- 
ers carried him off. — 

Carefully nursing his. Ofty-powered 
Sheraton- Thompson Special to conserve 
fuel and tires, burly Texan A. J. Foyt, 
29, inherited the lead from Jones on the 
55th lap and kept it all the way. In- 
diana’s Rodger Ward, in a Ford, cut his 
margin to 9 sec. at one point. But Ward 
kept running out of fuel, had to make 
five stops to Foyt’s two. In the pits, 
mechanics waved a big blackboard— 
EZ, it read. Foyt still won by more than 
a lap. It was his second victory at In- 
dianapolis, and his average speed— 
147.350 m.p.h.—set a new record. His 
winners share: about $160,000. “Ey- 
erybody kind of laughed at me in this 
Ойу,” he said. “Гт kind of proud of 
them. These old antiques have won me 
a hell of a lot of money.” 


BASEBALL 


"like a Big Infection" 

The world has gone to pot. There 
was a time when the very least that a 
baseball fan could count on was that 
New York—or Brooklyn, anyway— 
would win the National League pen- 
nant, and the Philadelphia Phillies 
- would wind up shoveling coal in the cel- 
lar. The Polo Grounds is a gutted steel 
skeleton now; Ebbets Field is apartment 
houses. And last week the Phillies were 
leading the league. 

It was only by a few percentage 
points to be sure: Phils .605, San Fran- 
cisco Giants .600. And strange things 
do happen in the spring. But the 1964 
Phillies are no fluke. Unlike the fence- 
busting Giants (40 home runs), the 
Phillies get their runs in sprinkles on 
singles, rely on sound defense, tight 
pitching, plus the old-fashioned virtue of 
team spirit. The urge to win, says Man- 
ager Gene Mauch, is "like a big in- 
fection," and last week the Phils were 
breaking out all over. They shut out 
Pittsburgh 2-0, dropped a protested 
game to the Pirates, 6-5, and bounced 
back to edge the Houston Colts, 7-6. 
By week's end the suspicion was be- 
ginning to dawn on Manager Mauch 
that the infection just might be incur- 
able. “You know,” he said, “we could 
even win this pennant.” 

Try Suicide. Historians smile at the 
thought. In 81 years, the Phils have 
won only two pennants (in 1915 and 
1950), and Mauch may be the only 
manager in history who took a demo- 
tion from the minors to the major 
leagues. A tense, cold-eyed baseball 


strategist who took the Minneapolis 
Millers to two straight Junior World 
Series, he got the Philadelphia job in 
1960 when Eddie Sawyer quit after the 
first game, explaining, "I'm 49 years 
old and I want to live to be 50." The 
Phils welcomed their new manager the 


major league record by losing 23 games 
«No matter what we tried, it 


~ didn't work," says Mauch. 


in a row. 
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thing that I didn't try was suicide." 

In 1962, the Phils climbed all the 
way up to seventh, and awed sports- 
writers voted Mauch Manager of the 
Year. But Mauch and General Man- 
ager John Quinn refused to rest on 
those laurels. They were too busy re- 
building the team's dilapidated farm 
system and hunting for promising young 
players. “The secret of a good trade," 
Mauch says, “is not to try to fool any- 
body. They know the score as well as 
you do." Sometimes even better. Oc- 
casionally, a deal went sour: Pitcher 
Curt Simmons got his unconditional re- 
lease in 1960, has beaten the Phillies 
13 times since. 

No Use Arguing. But most paid off 
handsomely. To plug a hole at second 
base, Quinn hired Tony Taylor away 
from the Chicago Cubs; all he did was 
bat .281 last year and spark the Phillies 
to fourth place. Quinn pried Pitcher 
Jim Bunning away from the Detroit 
Tigers; by last week Bunning had al- 
ready won five games. All three of the 
Phillies’ starting outfielders came by 
way of trades. The farm system did the 
rest, producing Pitchers Art Mahaffey 
(3-2 this year) and Dennis Bennett 
(5-3), acrobatic Shortstop Bobby Wine, 
and the brightest new star of all, Third 
Baseman Richie Allen, a 22-year-old 
slugger who has nine homers to his 
credit so far this year. 

No molly-coddler, Manager Mauch al- 
ways has a train ticket ready for a 
slacker. Starting pitchers know that it is 
no use arguing when he wants a re- 
placement from the bullpen. He simply 
marches to the mound and holds out his 
hand for the ball. His hair-trigger tem- 
per is legendary; he has been suspended 
three times for jawing with umpires, 
and wise players stay out of his way 
on a losing afternoon. One day last 
year, infuriated by a narrow loss to 
Houston, he stalked into the clubhouse, 
found the Phillies feasting gaily on a 
buffet of barbecued  spareribs—and 
flipped the whole table upside down. 

But that was last year. "Gene's pretty 
Strict,” grins Outfielder Callison. “But 
lately he seems to be easier to get 
along with.” 


PHILLIES’ WINE TOSSING TO SECOND 
Everything but suicide. 


es 


BASEMAN TAYLOR 


That Magical Day 


A lot of baseball games are wy 
lopsided scores, and 19 runs is, 
way from a record. But such is the 
of the New York Mets that when | 
score 19, fans all across the U.S.¢ 
and take notice, and newspapers | 
pictures of the scoreboard {оргон 
it really did happen. | 

There is no rational reason wht 
Mets should ever score 19 гий 
game. But maybe they were rete 
those grand old boys' books, Base 
Joe and Double Curve Dan. The 
is in a losing streak—disaster afte 
aster. Then, all of a sudden, сол 
magical day when everyone has spf 
in his legs and all the bats are m? 
hoki-moki wood, and the ball i 
long ears and a cottontail. | 

So it was for the Mets last" 
Of course, the victims were the у 
place Chicago Cubs, and о 
home folks were at Wrigley ^3 
witness the massacre. In the M 
inning, the Mets scored four IU? 
added three more in the зона 
the fifth, four in the seventh, ДЇ, 
the ninth. They bange 
including 17 singles thre 
triples and a home run. 
who had driven n on 

ear, drove in five the 
Smith, who had 13 hits tos trips 
whole season, got five 11 ily 1 
plate. The Cubs, natura ^re e 
state of complete 5 ° lided com 
and first baseman colli UA US 
foul ball. The гібее ore, Seat 
fly slip through his 0 
scored on a passed 

crossed the plate 00 a 


| 


$ 


LI 


ball, 95: qs 
К. | 


there was more 
Back home in S 
later, the Me ac 
fearsome San Fra ering 
fore 55,062 wildly ON у | 


the biggest crow" р: до 
league. Now that Коо 
serves an encore. ^ the 


Mighty Mets wallop соге 
more, this time "UO 


S are wy 
uns is aj 
ch is the 

rat when} 
he 0 
'Spapers gj 
| to proved 
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19 run ij 
геге тегй 
voks, Вай 
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Mesas 


You'll have to buy a whole The 220 SE Cabriolet or 


Mercedes-Benz if you 

like this seat. What makes 
it so precious? It is not 
merely the leather, the 
Correct seating position it 
offers, the good venti- 
lation of the upholstery, 

8 finish which is hard to 
Pep Precious is not the 
word — isi 

SERA exquisite 
Seat is not the most 
portant part. Just the 
most comfortable. 
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Coupe for example has 

2 individual seats in front 
and a bench seat in the 
rear (all leather). On re- 
quest bucket seats can be 
supplied. Door and side 
trim, as well as 4 armrests 
are all finished in leather. 
Overall there are 

25 items of equipment for 


nd, of course, the your comfort. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
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Since 1955, when the first General Motors Model G12 locomotives entered ser vice on Na UO 
Railways, a total of 72 units have been delivered. 20 more GM Diesel-Electrie units ЭД 
uled for delivery in 1964. Repeat orders from satisfied railway customers throughout р а 
made General Motors the world's leading exporter of main-line Diesel motive power. D 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


TSEAS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS: GENMO 
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| Less Deliberation 3 
| re Spee” e arate speed" was the 
Tt eee that the Supreme 
ШШ 1955 to describe how 
use e should be desegre- 
plic ср the court decided— 
Last E Associate Justice Hugo 
vor t "there has been entirely 
liberation and not enough 
separate unanimous deci- 
0, ! federal district courts con- 
б: to reverse one flagrant 
siderable P the law in Virginia's Prince 
| : and to challenge a typ- 
aced Southern effort at 


elays." There was a 
and even an- 


ed largely by parental donations, the 
foundation was helped along by a sys- 
Hem of state and county tuition grants 
nil 1961, when a district court ruled 
| lla such grants were illegal so long as 
Allie public schools remained closed. Ne- 
ГОИ children, who for four years had 
yiually no education at all, now have 
N'mporay school system, paid for 
[Му by out-of-state donations. Since 
a other county in Virginia operates 
| 100%, the court decided that 
| re Edward system denied Ne- 
‘qual protection of the law under 
mendment. 
t accepted without quarrel a 
inthe ra decision that every coun- 
llic eS has the option to operate 
hit addeg i Or not. But, the U.S. 
М Prince Bq was unmistakably clear 
ed is optio ward County had exer- 
1 solely to prevent white 


nd N 
Чу) 
Че opp ОШагеп from attending 
atever nonracial 


ш Eher, “Wh 
kacon t Support a State's allow- 
ject EN andon public schools, 

i * а constitutional one, 
Tace and Opposition to 
qualify as consti- 

© quick 220 Since "relief 
ү declared nd effective," the 
ЭШ ex that federal district 
Visors g Power to 


ү? ў compel count 
„no ji Ke of Газе taxes for the ue 
wor k | Public Schools. 

NUT ecision 


was a gentle 
a Опе of the South’s 
i for achieving in- 
revolution. In 1961 
SUE €m of desegre- 
Tate of one grade 
s twelfth grade. 
have the city’s 45,- 
gone to school 
ntil 195927ат will not 
l. The Justices 


at the plan and consider changes if it 
does not fit the Supreme Court's rulings. 

Room for Evasion. The decisions left 
plenty of room for more segregation- 
ist evasion. In Atlanta, school officials 
were relieved that the court had not 
directly outlawed their.mode of gradu- 
alism. Said Superintendent of Schools 
John Letson: "I think that the district 
court will review what the board of 
education has done, and see that it has 
done it in good faith." 

Prince Edward County also had some 
leeway. Since the Supreme Court ruling 
on the subject of tuition grants limited 
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EDUCATION 


| ION therefore ordered the federal district 
| INTEGRAT court in Atlanta to take another look 


itself to pronouncing them illegal when 
part of a school-closedown program, 
county supervisors could presumably 
reopen the public schools for Negroes 
and any whites who wanted to attend 
—and then resume their old practice of 
providing funds to help the white-only 
foundation schools. To settle this issue 
will take another long battle through 
the state and federal courts. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Retraining in South Bend 

It was an irrefutable bit of logic that 
forced South Bend, Ind., to open job- 
training schools: minimal relief for 
6,900 workers let out by Studebaker 
Corp. last December would cost about 
$1,000,000 a year more than a big 
program to retrain them. Now, as a 
result of the economic blow that it suf- 
fered, South Bend is the pattern-maker 
of a branch of U.S. education that 
could potentially enroll most of the na- 
tion's 4,000,000 unemployed. 

Hidden Illiterates. South Bend’s 
effort is a joint venture of the local, 
state and federal governments, plus the 
nonprofit National Council on the Ag- 
ing. On a grant from the U.S. Labor 
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Department, the council interviewed 
1,348 of the dropped employees of 50 
years and older, many of them Ne- 
groes and men of Polish and Hungarian 
extraction who had worked for Stude- 
baker all their lives and had never be- 
fore hunted for a job. Testing by the 
Indiana Employment Security Division 
showed that more than a tenth of the 
men had forgotten—or never knew— 
how to read and write with any skill. 
One cook, for example, had memorized 
the first letter of each item on the menu, 
and thus hid his illiteracy; his downfall 
came when the boss ordered him to 
get some wine and he could not read 
the labels. The first step, for many, had 
to be elementary schooling. 

Now 96 students attend classes in a 
former high school for 6* hours a day. 


ART SHAY 


DATA-PROCESSING CLASS FOR FORMER AUTO WORKERS 
Schools cost less than welfare. 


They start out by shuffling packs of 
2-in. by 2-in. cards with a one-syllable 
word printed on one side and a picture 
on the other; they then go on to cards 
that must be phonetically arranged 
(low, row, blow). Some students have 
covered six grades in two months. 

The stories in their readers eliminate 
Dick, Jane and Spot in favor of his- 
tory, geography and Arabian Nights 
fantasy. One student's daughter was 
taunted by a neighbor who said her 
father was attending “dumb school”; 
she replied that she was proud of him. 
Kids surreptitiously aid parents. One 
homework book came back to school 
marked by a helpful child: “If you look 
on page six, you'll find the answer.” 

In Small Bites. Once they can read 
and write, the adults join 384 others in 
vocational training. At Studebaker’s 
abandoned truck assembly plant, they 
are taught new skills—data processing, 
air-conditioning maintenance—by non- 
professional teachers who are experts af 
their trade. Says Harry Lane 
gave up his used-car lot and 
to become a teacher: "It's 
a baby to eat. You 
bites." But the v 
"Three men out 
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SHO WA DEN KO 


This is the way Showa Denko, the name of a 
leading Japanese chemical and metal manu- 
facturer, is written in Japanese. 

“Showa” is a proper noun—the name of the 
period under the reign of the present Emperor 

| of Japan. Thus, in Japan, 1964 is known as the 
| 39th year of Showa. "'Denko" means electrical 
| industries. It was originally adequate because 

the company started out as a manufacturer of 

electrochemical and electrometallurgical products. 

As a result of continued expansion in these sectors, 

loday it consumes more electricity than any 
other enterprise in Japan. 

With its rapid advance into petrochemicals in 
recent years, however, Showa Denko has outgrown 
its name. The petrochemical products now manu- 
factured by Showa Denko and its subsidiaries 
include polyethylene, synthetic rubber, carbon 
| black and propylene glycol. It also uses petro- 

chemistry in producing vast amounts of ammonia. 

There has been much advice to the contrary. 

But we're holding on to the name, because it 

ў has become synonymous to so many people 

both inside and outside Japan with products of 
uniformly high quality. 


Main Product Lines 


Aluminum Organic Chemicals 
Ferroalloys Inorganic Chemicals 
Electrodes Chemical Fertilizers 


Abrasive Grains Nuclear Reactor Materials 


Write for our new catalog. 
HOWA DENKO К.К. 


34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 
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now making more money than they 
ever made in their lives." 

Since the vocational training center 
opened, three-fourths of the graduates 
have found new jobs. Recently a cook- 
ing class moved in, and after a week 
of lectures was doing SO well that it 
will soon be feeding the student body. 
By the time the 48-week course ends, 
promises Instructor Charles Harper, the 
class will be able to turn out French, 
German and Italian specialties for the 
Florida hotel trade—and every student 
will be able to read the menu. 
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Political Color 

In an election year, the chance to 
honor a big-catch politician with a de- 
gree often lets a university push for- 
ward a favorite son, influence the vote, 
win cubits of reflected prestige, or give 
a statesman a platform. President John- 
son inaugurated the kudos season by ac- 
cepting a Doctor of Civil Laws degree 
at the University of Michigan, then got 
an LL.D. from Texas (see below). But 
if politics promised to color the com- 
mencements, honors were also going 
as usual to artists, inventors and schol- 
ars. Last week’s: 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 

George Corley Wallace, Governor of 
Alabama—LL.D. You have demonstrated 
in the showing which you have made in 
states long dominated by cheap dema- 
gogues and selfish radicals that there is 
still in America love for freedom, hard 
common sense, and at least some hope 
for the preservation of our constitutional 
liberties. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE (LOS ANGELES) 
William L. Pereira, architect—Arch.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Howard Hanson, composer, conductor 
and director of the University of Roches- 
ter’s Eastman School of Music—Litt.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Clarence L. (“Kelly”) Johnson, vice 
president for advanced development proj- 
ects, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., designer of 
the U-2 and A-11—Eng.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

John Presper Eckert Jr., co-developer 
(at Penn in 1942) of ENIAC, first elec- 
tronic digital computer—Sc.D. 

William Warren Scranton, Governor of 
Pennsylvania—LL.D. To the manor born 
and to American politics also, your states- 
manlike vision has ranged over this coun- 
try as well as this commonwealth. Your 
energetic and determined leadership has 
caught the imagination of your fellow 
citizens everywhere in the nation. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
_Lyndon Baines Johnson—LL.D. A na- 
tive Texan who has remained in private 
life and in public career a devoted Texan, 
without boast and without apology. 
Claudia Taylor Johnson—Litt.D. As 
the wife of a leading citizen of the world, 
she has accompanied him with grace and 
blid tomain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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MODERN 


FAIRS 


The World of Already 


(See Cover) 

]t returns the child's eye to the ret- 
inas of men. Emerging from subway. 
train or even hydrofoil, the visitor to 
the New York World's Fair feels that he 
is in a special world, full of runaway py- 
lons, impossible cantilevers, and build- 
ings that look like flowers or accidents 
of flowing lava. 

Is it the future? Not exactly. The 
1964 fair both celebrates and illustrates 
the fact that in the last 25 years science 
has so far expanded the human imag- 
ination that anything seems possible. 

Crowds at the 1939 New York fair 


LIVING 


other minds is whether or not to £O. 
The decision should be yes. 


Scant Martini. With more than 300 
companies, 66 nations, Mormons, Meth- 
odists, Catholics and assorted amuse- 
ment-park types all reaching for him, a 
fairgoer is lost without a plan, since it 
is possible to spend a whole day in a 
series of places that might better be 
avoided for a whole lifetime. A casual 
browser is better off in Death Valley 
than in Flushing Meadow, and the fair's 
avenues and promenades are already 
lined with the whitening bones of peo- 
ple who did not read up on the fair and 
map out their itineraries in advance. 

One good way to start is to float over 
the grounds in a Swiss cable car. At 115 
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NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR: FIRST LOOK 
A boast, a bazaar, and a feeling. 


stared with skepticism at exhibits of air 
conditioning, television and the first ny- 
lon stocking. The 1964 fair displays not 
what might be done in the future, but 
rather what has already been done. The 
1939 fair was a promise. The 1964 fair 

is a boast. 
Much of it, to be sure, has a tacky, 
plastic, here-today-blown-tomorrow 
look, as if it were a city made of credit 
cards. But much of it has grace and sub- 
stance. From nations to corporations, 
everybody is there to hawk and horn- 
blow. All the crammed buildings are 
engaged in a mad struggle.for attention. 
And somehow, in its jostling, heedless, 
undisciplined energy, it makes a person 
happy to be alive in the 20th century. 
The place has been open for a little 
more than a month now, and has at last 
settled down so that it no longer rings 
with hammers and confusion. More 
than 6,000,000 people have been there 
_ already; and the question in 1 


ft., the ride goes high enough to offer a 
sweep of the jumble below, but still low 
enough to make the rider feel the clash 
of the architecture and the overall dy- 
namic of the vast bazaar. If his timing 
is lucky, he can almost feel the heat as 
tawny Samoan youths prance beneath 
on mats of fire, and only moments later 
he may be staring down into the whites 
of the eyes of a dozen Zulus. He flies 
from Denmark to Switzerland via Ko- 
rea, Venezuela, Central America, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Polynesia, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Greece, Malaysia, and most of Africa, 
with the rest of the world stretching one 
way down a series of pools to the Bell 
System, and another way across the 
Unisphere to the sovereign republics of 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors. 
The one-way cable ride costs 75¢,* 


* 'This price and those that follow are at the 
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BIG TENT of multicolored plastic New York's $11.5 million pavilion 
is world's largest suspension roof, designed by Philip Johnson. Fair's 
covers terrazzo motoring map in tallest tower (226 ft.) is outside. 
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BUDDHIST SHRINE, of 
colored glass, is Thailand’s 


gilded cast iron, wood and bits of 
gaudy showplace on Court of States. 
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HIGH-KICKING CHORINES do restaurant in the Texas building. 


the cancan above old-fashioned bar Pavilion also features splashy mu- 
and steak-eaters at Frontier Palace sical show To Broadway with Love. | 


FAIRGOING FAMILY rides Mustang con- 
vertible high above queue waiting to enter Ford 
rotunda. Cables pull cars along preset route. 


Co 
БО FIGURES bob to music 


oe exiit ri m pass through Pepsi- 
ibit, another Disney creation. 
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than the contemporary world is able to 
resist. The prehistoric pageant lasts only 
twelve minutes. The car radio an- 
nounces: "This is the world that was," 
and the rider swerves past little dino- 
saur eggs hatching before his very eyes, 
while off to the left a two-story Tyran- 
nosaurus rex is busily killing a tough 
stegosaurus. A caveman with Cro- 
Magnon bravado appears, confronting 
an 800-Ib. bear. A pert little cavewom- 
an turns meat on a spit, while her cave- 
baby warms his bottom beside her. 
Cavedaddy turns out to be the first 
tycoon. He invents the wheel. 

General Motors, star of the '39 fair 
with its revelations of the future, has 
again attempted to be visionary. Its Fu- 
turama is built around the idea that the 
human population has ample room to 


commercial, but it is so studded with 
million-dollar gimeracks that it is worth 
seeing. Six audiences watch it at once, 
revolving in their seats to stop in front 
of segment after segment of a central 
stage. The star is a man who looks like 
Lowell Thomas full of formaldehyde. 
He sits in his kitchen, taps his foot nerv- 
ously, blinks, and brags about his house- 
hold appliances. He is made of plastic— 
Walt Disney again—and so is his dog, 
which grrrs and twitches on the floor. 
Caroline Kennedy saw the dog and 
wanted to take him home. 

First the man crows about the faith- 
ful pump in his sink, the new icebox 
and his coal-burning stove. The year is 
about 1898. All these relics are choreo- 
graphed to gush rusty water, pop open, 
or glow genially while he talks. The re- 
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THREE-SCREEN TEEN-AGE SCENE IN JOHNSON'S WAX MOVIE 
In the tentative leaps to adulthood, the mind fills the gaps. 


dw les Luckman’s United States pavil- 
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explode, and proves the thesis with 
wonderful models of future machines 
and future cities in contemporary 
wastelands. Man will subdue the pri- 
mordial jungle, for example, with a 
G.M. machine a couple of hundred 
yards long. Out in front of it, smaller 
machines fell the great trees with laser 
beams. Blink, blink. The red beams slice 
the trees and they topple. The great 
mother machine now takes over, mov- 
ing forward to eat the trees and all the 
undergrowth, meanwhile extruding 
four-lane highways from its distant 
rear. Dazzling cities spring up out of 
the bush to either side. 

But for the rest, the present is abreast 
of the presumed future. There is an 


‘undersea hotel (Jacques Cousteau has 


already developed a five-man sea 
house), an aquacopter (just a baby sub- 
marine) and a space dormitory for 
moon travelers (it closely resembles the 
Indonesian pavilion half a mile away). 

Egg & Carousel. IBM makes a show 
of its own mechanics. The audience of 
500 sits on steeply tiered seats at 
ground level; and when the program is 
about to begin, this entire “people wall” 
is lifted 53 ft. into the air by two hy- 
draulic rams. They end up inside the 
lofty IBM egg, watching nine movie 
Screens at once, in a demonstration 
meant to explain how the human brain 
is just another computer. 

Of all the big shows, G.E.’s Carousel 


volving audience sees him in three ad- 
ditional incarnations—in the ’20s, the 
'40s, and today in his ultimate, modern 
G.E. home, with indirect colored light- 
ing and clear-plastic, form-fitting kitch- 
en chairs. The older appliances are won- 
ders to behold. But the plastic man's 
life gets duller as it progresses. 
Walt's Wonders. Disney's realistic 
robots, in fact, stalk the fair. Pepsi- 
Cola has about 350 of them, doll-size, 
flanking a boat ride that children seem 
to like more than anything else. Scot- 
tish dolls climb steep plaid mountains, 
Iranian dolls fly on Persian carpets, and 
French dolls cancan. The dolls sing an 
original tune about the cohesion of the 
peoples of the world that might have 
been composed by Wendell Willkie. 
Disney's final contribution to the fair 
is a modest attempt to revive Abraham 
Lincoln by rebuilding him out of steel, 
aluminum, gold, brass, soft epidermal 
plastic, air tubes, fluid tubes, pneumat- 
ic and hydraulic valves. Abe works a 
twelve-hour day at the Illinois pavilion. 
He does a show every twelve minutes, 
speaking without notes and repeating 
bits of six of his earlier Speeches, re- 
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by Johnson's Wax. It lasts 172 minutes, 
has nothing to do with wax and does 
not even mention the company. 
Its technique alone is of great inter- 
est. It uses three projectors, like Cin- 
erama, but it resolves the problem 
of Cinerama with a simple touch of 
invention: the screens are set a foot 
apart. The mind fills the gaps without 
noticing them. Moreover, the separate 
screens enable the film makers—Fran- 
cis Thompson and Alexander Hammid 
—+to use them in multiple combinations, 
now showing three aspects of one scene, 
now three separate scenes, now a three- 
dimensional, three-screen headlong ride 
down a plunging highway that kneads 
the stomach far more than the roller- 
coaster ride in the first Cinerama. 
Beyond technique, however, Thomp- 
son and Hammid have made a film of 
surpassing excellence about the univer- 
salities of human experience. When it 
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begins, it is speeded up like an old 
Charlie Chaplin picture, showing New 
York masses rushing to work. On the 
corner of 42nd and Fifth Avenue, buses 
and cars go by like military projectiles, 
and hundreds of people zip across the 
screen like clouds of buckshot. Then— 
ping—the whole wide scene suddenly 
contains nothing but a drop of water in 
a pool. The movie starts life over again. 
A little Chinese boy studies a land tur- 
tle he has found in a field. A little boy 
in New York stares through a prism 
with which he can change the very face 
of the city. A little boy in the jungle 
Jearns the rhythm of a drum. A narrator 
speaks in the first person, describing 
his life from childhood to manhood 
while the images on the screen shift 
constantly from the familiar to the dis- 
tant, from face to face, from suburb 
to desert, from young Africans flirting 
in canoes to young Italians at a wedding 
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funny, informative, poetic, moving, in- 
genious, instructive, entertaining and 
beautifully photographed. 

Film Fair. After that one, the most 
discussed picture is Parable, presented 
at the Protestant and Orthodox Center. 
Its central figure is a whitefaced clown. 
The circus is operated by Magnus the 
Great—a kind of Barnum and Belial 
character who sits in his tent and ma- 
nipulates human marionettes strung on 
ropes high in the air. The whitefaced 
clown releases the ropes that hold the 
marionettes and frees them from bond- 
age, replacing them himself. Stabbed by 
the agents of the malevolent Magnus, 
he is lofted on high, bleeding and suffer- 
ing. He lets out a cry of agony and dies. 

Throughout the fair, films are a basic 
denominator. In the United States pa- 
vilion, audiences are ridden past dozens 
of screens that light up consecutively 

with moments from American history. 
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FLYERS DESCENDING 


The best things in life are free. 


The narration is straight from This Is 
Your Life, styled in the second person 
singular, telling each and every Ameri- 
can that you tamed the wilderness, then 
you invented the electric light, and you 
are now assaulting the universe. 

Both New York State and the Port of 
New York Authority show movies that 
are the ultimate in wide screens, being 
360? around. Audiences stand in the 
center. The device works well, and the 
states show is a bit better than the 
Authority’s. Riding in a car up a high- 
way, you can look out the back window 
and see the road receding, or look 
forward and feel its onrush, while fields 
and trees stream by on either side. 

Plunging Roots. Socony Mobil uses 
films in a fine game for teen-agers. 
Thirty-six kids at once sit in drivers’ 
seats, hold steering wheels, adjust them- 
selves to brakes and accelerators, and 
stare at a road ahead of them which is 
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fair abounds in places where one can 
eat well and pay well. 

But nothing much is missed if all of 
this is skipped. There is no lasting culi- 
nary memory to be taken from the fair, 
as there was in 1939 when the Pavillon's 
Henri Soulé made his U.S. debut at the 
French pavillon. Moreover, great Cur- 
nonskian meals absorb too much time. 
The smartest way to eat is to bring 
your own sandwiches or buy a quick 
one in a place like Liebmann Breweries' 
oldtime tavern, where a fast beer and 
a ham on rye cost $1.10. 

There are many other places to eat 
rapidly without surrendering to the 
hamburger and hot-dog stands, most 
notably in the International Plaza, a 
busy jumble of closely packed shops and 
food counters. The corner-lot boomtime 
atmosphere is a pleasant change from 

the more ordered pace of the rest of 


the fair. Ecuadorian banana dogs cost 
504, Norwegian loganberry punch 25¢, 
and a 99¢ Belgian waffle covered with 
fresh whipped cream and fresh straw- 
berries can be a meal in itself. Peptic 
athletes can eat Egg Foo Yumburgers, 
Fishwiches, and frankfurters packed in 
cornmeal, and wet it all down with Phil- 
ippine beer. The Luxembourg, a restau- 
rant ee С a closet, serves all the 
sausage-loaded country on: 
can eat for $2. aco 
Traps & Troubles. There are a few 
flypaper palaces that have the bads and 
should be noted for it. The Hall of Edu- 
cation 1s full of plastic flower exhibits 
and other flotsam that has nought to do 
with education. The Better Living and 
Transportation & Travel pavilions are 
both traps. Their Kafkan walls are lined 
with booths from which predator sales- 
men claw for the jugular. The pavilion 
of American Interiors is only a big fur- 
niture showroom that charges 50€ ad- 
mission. The Underground House ($1) 
is the pavilion of American Interiors 
six feet Under. Hollywood ($1.25) is 
a stockade full of tacky TV and movie 
sets, plus a museum that misspells the 
names of stars (Tallulla Bankhead). 
The so-called Lake Amusement sec- 
tor is merely a disaster area. Its trouble 
is simple: the amusements the area of 
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fers are almost all less amusing than 
the free shows of the industries. In 1939 
this amusement area was four times 
as large, and there were nudes there. 
This time there are a few trained por- 
poises and the flume ride. 

But these things are not enough fo 
draw crowds, especially when the main 
entrance to the fair is so far away. The 
major shows of the area would have to 
do that, and they are not succeeding. 
Texas huge production, To Broadway 
with Love, costs from $2 to $4.80 and 
is an oversized, undertalented anthol- 
ogy of Broadway show tunes—done by 
performers who seem to have been 
drawn from the senior class at high 
school. A circus playing to 35 people is 
one of the rainiest sights in the world, 
and one can see it in the Ringling tent. 
The circus is a good one too. Finally, 
the entire amusement area is ringed by 


Not everyone had to be a peptic athlete. 


American Machine & Foundry's mono- 
rail, which is a good ride but commands 
a view of the dreariest part of the fair. 

Pike & Watusi. The ultimate amuse- 
ment really comes with the fair's end- 
less cosmopolitan touches, both great 
and trivial. 

You can see how they dance in 
Guinea, buy a fez from Morocco, eat a 
soft-shell Maryland crab. While the Ma- 
laysians aren't looking, you can run 
Malaysian tin ore through your fingers. 
You can eat walleyed pike from Min- 
nesota and see a chef from India baking 
bread in mud pots. In the calm oasis 
of the Irish pavilion, you can drink cof- 
fee primed with Irish whisky and listen 
on earphones to actors like Micheal 
MacLiammoir and Siobhan McKenna 
reading Yeats, Swift or Synge. In the 
Indonesian pavilion, you can look over 
the'Indonesian girls that were person- 
ally selected by President Sukarno. 
There is even a portrait of a beautiful 
woman painted six years ago by Su- 
karno himself. Upstairs more girls dance 
to the gamelan music of Bali. 

Fresh Sudanese dates cost 25¢, and 
50¢ buys a look at the recently discov- 
ered 1,000-year-old Sudanese Madon- 
na. You can watch a New York har- 
nessmaker make a saddle and West 
Virginians blow. glass. At the Singer ex- 
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The gracious household of Shoko Yamamoto 


Happiness flourishes in the Japanese household. . where courtesy ! 


Secret of airline service unique in all the world 


As Shoko Yamamoto welcomes you aboard, you immediately sense 
the delightful difference of Japan Air Lines. Here In the cabin of a 
magnificent modern Jet Gourier, Shoko and her sister hostesses create 
for you the serenity of classic Japan. 

Part of their secret is Japan's gracious code of etiquette, cherished 
like а family treasure; practiced by daughters of the household since 
antiquity. The smallest service is performed with courtesy, warmth, 
and chatm—as you discover to your delight on JAL. How gracefully 
your kimono-clad hostess offers warmed sake and tsumami-mono del- 
icacles...later your favorite continental cuisine...attends your every 
wish amid the classic Japanese surroundings of your Courier cabin. 

This unique hospitality, plus JAL's dependable airmanship, is yours 

on JAL the world around: Throughout the Orient, JAUs swift Jet 
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PUBLISHERS 


The Eternal Apprentice 

The -ballroom of London's Dorches- 
ter Hotel was crammed with stuffed 
beavers, scarlet-coated Mounties, feath- 
ered Indians, and R.A.F. trumpeters 
announcing the roast beef. Moist-eyed 
press lords bawled Happy Birthday to 
You and Land of Hope and Glory. All 
of which seemed only proper for a 


talk about standards and codes. The 
code of a good journalist should be 
written on his heart. First, he must be 
true to himself. The man who is not 
true to himself is no journalist. He must 
show courage, independence and initia- 
tive. He must be no respecter of per- 
sons but able to deal with the highest 
and the lowest on the same basis, which 
is regard for the public interest and a 
determination to get at the facts. I take 


LORD BEAVERBROOK (CENTER), WITH SON MAX AITKEN JR. (LEFT) & ROY THOMSON 
The journalist’s code is written on his heart. 


party given by Roy Thomson, the 
Canadian-born press lord who owns 
more newspapers than anyone else, for 
Max Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, an- 
other Canadian-born press lord, who 
long since established himself as one of 
journalism's greats. 

Burdened though he may be by sci- 
atica, gout, and the cumulative fatigue 
of the 85 years he had come to cele- 
brate, the feisty little guest of honor 
stole the show. So forcefully did he de- 
fine his profession and the practices and 
crusades of his own turbulent lifetime, 
that even men who had long opposed 
him stood to cheer. 

“It is quite true that I am old bones,” 
he began in that gravel voice before 
which many an editor learned to quail. 
"My legs are very weak, but I still have 
something in the way of a head. I am 
still headstrong, and self-willed at that. 
I will try to make you a speech. Many 
shrewd observers will say that I have 
not had any pattern or continuous 
theme in my long life. Certainly I have. 
But I have never been a successful lead- 
er. I have always been an apprentice. 

"In learning about journalism I had 
to learn about journalists. No other pro- 
fession is so heavily criticized. No other 
is preached at so much and told so 
often to mend its ways. Some of the 
loudest critics have a very simple code 
for us. It is this. ‘Don’t ever print any- 
thing about me that I wouldn't want 
people to read.’ 

"I am not much impressed by all the 


more pride in my experience as a jour- 
nalist than in any other experience I 
had in a long and varied life." 

The Beaver saved his best line for 
his peroration. Just before he left the 
room, he said: "It is time for me to 
become an apprentice once more. I 
have not settled in which direction. But 
somewhere, some time soon." 


COLUMNISTS 


Prose from the Pros 

The U.S. golfer supports a costly 
habit. Last year, playing on seven thou- 
sand golf courses, he lost or disfigured 
60 million golf balls, invested more than 
$110 million in golf equipment and, if 
he had the cash left, took lessons to im- 
prove his game. If he could not afford 
an average $15 an hour for personal 
advice from a pro, the addicted duffer 
got the word anyway—in the nation's 
newspapers. Season after season, it is 
dispensed by experts in the Sports sec- 
tions of the daily press. 

There, between the baseball scores 
and the fishing tables, the nation's lead- 
ing golf pros have turned syndicated 
columnists. It can be an extremely lu- 
crative sideline. Mark H. McCormack 
and Arthur J. Lafave Jr., Cleveland 
torneys who handle the litera: АГ 
of Arnold Palmer, Jack Ni 
Sanders and Gary Pla) 
poor year when t 
not earn at le 
name; f 


yo column, which 
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PRECISION SWITCHING REPORT BY HONEYWELL 


Precision switches by MICRO SWITCH are bring- 
ing many of the advantages of automatic control 
with only a small investment. Switches that sense, 


detect, remember, alarm, provide automatic con- 
trol of a variety of operations and processes. 


seals, circuits and capacities provide 
reliable solutions to any switching pro 
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PLAY BETTER GOLF 


Keep Head Steady 


Tun 
YOUVE got to keep your | head 
head steady or you haven't 12 


got a center of your swing. I [right 
think “many common golfers 
right at the start get their necks and 
shoulders so stiff it is impossible for 
them to swing with any freedom and 
Smoothness. A tip that helps a lot of 
them is to turn the head a little so 
the chin points to the right of the ball. 
еп they can turn their shoulders 
gasily, without getting out of balance. 
€Y'll find it easier, then, to follow 
DENET old (and still very good) 
advice to keep the head steady until 
the left shoulder swings around and 
under the chin, then until the right 
shoulder touches the chin, It mi, ht 
DIM a simple Picture of the swing 
to pie of staying steady while you 
Orked your swing from the tip of 


1 : ARMOUR 
magine your backbone is visible, 


balPideesbr overseas Sawin Sena and Gay 


straight and your right elbow is a bit 
bent and close to your body, a little bit 
forward of in line with your right knee.” 
Sam Snead’s approach is anatomical, 
right down to the X rays: “Imagine that 
your backbone is visible.” Chances are 
most golfers are busy looking elsewhere 
—if only at another column of syn- 
dicated advice. 


CENSORSHIP 


No Change in Saigon 

No matter who happens to be the 
boss in South Viet Nam, Saigon’s news- 
papers lead a precarious existence. 
Those that don’t die of malnutrition, a 
common fate where even the biggest 
daily is hard put to it to muster 35,000 
readers, run the risk of offending the 
government. The late President Diem 
controlled the press with a heavy hand. 
And, after a temporary lull, so did the 
junta government that overthrew him. 
Last week Major General Nguyen 
Khanh, who overthrew Diem’s over- 
throwers last January, demonstrated 
that he was no different from any of his 
predecessors. In two successive days he 
ordered seven Saigon dailies out of 
print. 

The banned papers had sinned in the 
traditional South Viet Nam way—that 
is, by printing something not to the 
authorities’ taste. One paper had dared 
to refer to Khanh’s military regime as a 
“so-called democratic government.” An- 
other, noting that terrorists had scuttled 
a U.S. aircraft ferry in Saigon harbor 
last month, challenged the adequacy of 
Khanh's security measures. 


Franco's New Commandments 

For 26 vears the press in Franco's 
Spain has been fenced in by a “pro- 
visional" code of El Caudillo's own con- 
struction. Its comprehensive restric- 
tions, bound into law, taught newspa- 
pers such docility that enforcement of 
the law was rarely necessary. Last 
week, as a reward to his domesticated 
press, Franco proposed replacing the 
old law with what purported to be a 
more liberal statute. But the first six 
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By Tommy Armour 
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and carry a towel in the rain, 


Injunctions backed by excommunication. 


press commandments enunciated by 
Minister of Information Manuel Fraga 
Iribarne suggested that in  Franco's 
Spain press freedom would remain only 
a dream: 

> "Observe the norms of Christian 
morals and maintain fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of the national movement.” 

> “Keep in mind the requirements of 
security and national coexistence, or- 
der and public health.” 

> “Give special care to everything that 
affects themes or publications destined 
for children and young people.” 

> “Observe the strictest respect for the 
dignity, privacy, fame and reputation 
of persons.” 

> "Keep the professional secret, ex- 
cept in cases of obligatory cooperation 
with justice." 

> “Be loyal to the company for which 
they work.” 

To encourage newsmen to follow 
these injunctions, Iribarne also cited the 
severest penalty for disobedience: ex- 
communication from the profession of 
journalism—as practiced in Spain. 

* Shown last week as Franco for the third 
successive year chose the occasion of a mas- 
sive military display to greet Prince Juan Car- 
los de Borbon y Borbén, leading contender for 
the Spanish throne. 


EL CAUDILLO (RIGHT) & PRINCE JUAN CARLOS* 
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anew company is born.. 


one that's already a hundred years old 


The new company is Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
Ltd. It's the-happy result of a merger (June 1) between 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy-Industries, Ltd., Shin Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy-Industries, Ltd., and Mitsubishi Shipbuild- 
ing & Engineering Co., Ltd. (Mitsubishi Zosen) — three 
companies with a hundred years of manufacturing ex- 
perience behind them. ; 

What does this make Mitsubishi Heavy Industries? 
A big leader among Japan's industrial giants. Esti- 
mated total annual sales will be more than those of 
any other company (one billion dollars in 1964). Also, 
we have more employees (79,500). And with several 
thousand different products to its name, Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries becomes the most diversified organi- 
zation in the entire Orient. 


| _ 4 MITSUBISHI 


А7 З\ HEAVY INDUSTRIES. LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan Cable Address: HISHLIU TOKYO 


strasse, Duesse 
Road, Churchgate 


и Telox: ТК 2443, TK 2874 (HISHIJU) 
Hiroshima (Shipyard, Machine Tool), Tokyo, Nagoya (Machinery, Motor Vehicle, Aircraft), Mihara, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Kawasaki, Mizushima, Take: 
Office: 277 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A, Phone: 922-3700 e Los Angeles Office: 606 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California, 
Office: Bow Bells House, Bread St., London, EC. 4, England e Oslo Representative: Havsfiords Gata 31B, Oslo, Norwa. 

Idorf, West Germany * New Delhi Office: United Commercial Bank Bldg., Parliament St., New Delhl-1, Ind 
Reclamation, Bombay-l, India e Singapore Office: 44, Cecil St., Singapore 1 * Hong Kong Office: Central Bidg., 
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Pursues her upside down in an air- 
plane. 

Bails out. 

Falls crunch into the craw of 

A. crocodile—what else? Much else, 
and all of it shrewdly calculated to make 
the customer laugh out loud at all the 
lousy movies he has ever seen and at 
the same time have a wild and won- 
derful time watching them again. 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


LUALDI IN “DISORDER” 
A slip-up at the party. 


Malaise à la Milanese 


Disorder boasts an impressive roster 
of international film stars sloshing 
through still another odyssey of con- 
temporary moral chaos. In this artiest 
of art films, the malaise reaches epi- 
demic proportions. To make his points, 
fledgling Italian Director Franco Brusa- 
ti borrows freely but not well from An- 
tonioni, Fellini, Visconti and perhaps 
Bunuel, hopefully compiling a whole 
movie from the Kind of footage the 
masters might have left out. 

The first episode pries into a deca- 
dent country villa where wealthy In- 
dustrialist Curt Jurgens is dying upstairs 
while his son Sami Frey throws a wing- 
ding below. Suffering through the Oedi- 
pal conflict, language dubbing and dense 
cinematic trickery are Jurgens’ wife 
Alida Valli and daughter Susan Stras- 
berg. Among the more perceptive waiters 
hired for the revels is Hero Renato Sal- 
vatori, who abruptly exclaims; "What a 
house—lonely, sad, mean and rotten!” 
Salvatori heads home to Milan, only to 
find more moral chaos. Jean Sorel is so 
alienated that he goes to a party and 
seduces his own wife, luscious Antonel- 
la Lualdi, who clearly prefers Host Lou- 
is Jourdan. But Jourdan prefers a young 
man called Bruno, Salvatori’s friend. 
Then, trying to get his mother out of 
the poorhouse, Salvatori meets a kind- 
ly, supposititious priest whose ramshack- 
le home turns out to be a haven for 
prostitutes and transvestites. This last 
illusory retreat is literally and symboli- 
cally shattered when a demolition crew 
razes the place to make way for some- 
thing new. Perhaps one of those sterile 
Milan apartment dwellings. The film's 
unwitting moral: people who stone glass 
houses deserve all the Disorder they get. 
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mordantly funny variation on Room at 
the Top is over, most of the smashing 
things are his. 

Bates begins as a lowly clerk in an 
upper-U firm of London property 
agents. En route to a partnership and a 
Westminster Abbey wedding with the 
boss's daughter (Millicent Martin), he 
hires an aging, aristocratic wastrel 
(Denholm Elliott) to guide him through 
a whiriwind curriculum of fashionable 
prejudices. "Say ‘bloody’ a lot," coun- 
sels Elliott. “Know a few dirty jokes 
about the Caesars.” When tutor and 
pupil take aim at the Establishment in 
a series of daft vignettes—playing 
squash, touring Cambridge, or off on a 
jolly shoot—Nothing but the Best looks 
and sounds like superlative satire. 

Later, the potholes in the plot tend 
to become troublesome, particularly in 
Bates’s dealings with an oversexed land- 
lady who helps him to conceal a corpse. 
But Director Clive Donner (The Guest, 
Genevieve) maneuvers between black 
comedy and melodrama with absorbing 
skill. Maintaining a light, steady touch 
on the story line, he deploys his camera 
for a series of witty asides, mocking 
views of upper-crust life as it is tempt- 
ingly reproduced in the advertising on 
the lid of a cookie tin. And one ripe 
interlude at a hunt ball finds all the 
horsiest young socialites in full cry. 

Democratic in its savagery, the film 
takes equal delight in nailing down its 
hero. Aping his betters, he finally, ironi- 
cally, proves himself inferior—faster, 
bolder, by necessity more resourceful, 
but at bottom just a greedy, churlish 
Jimmy who yearns with might and main 
to be known as James. 
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ing frontier is a mission to city slums— ҮЕ SUE боо lily-white.” But 
a proposition dee Ge Bon ONE аз Stringfellow makes no apologies for his 
putting aside the preaching of the Gos- testantism has forgotten 

el for the sake of social work. To nunity, a nation," he 
William Stringfellow, a Harvard-trained PE 
lawyer and Episcopal lay theologian, Os 
such ideas are anathema. In a newly 
published book called My People Is 
the Enemy (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$3.95), he labels the theory for what 
it is: sectarianism, "no less than it 
is where a church is established on 
grounds of class or race or language or 
any other secular criteria." 

Strinefellow knows what he is criti- 
cizing. A former member of the group 
ministry at the famed East Harlem 
Protestant Parish, he lived and practiced 
law for more than six years in a $24.30- 
a-month flat in Spanish Harlem. In My 
People, he writes with vivid feeling and 
detail about what it means to exist in 
Manhattan's Puerto Rican ghetto, and 
how the slums are preserved by sloth, 
corruption and civic indifference— 
Mayor Robert Wagner, he notes, is a 
man of “extravagant apathy.” 

Gospel for the Hungry? But impor- 
tant as the urban mission is, Stringfellow THEOLOGIAN STRINGFELLOW 
writes, it is just one of many frontiers Too little, too late, too lily-white 
for the church—no more or less im- 2 А : 
portant than the university, the suburb says. "It has little sense of being God's 
or the technology lab. And on every people. The church suffers from guilt 
frontier, the church faces the danger of about its own infidelity, and from time 
conforming to the world “by accom- to time it feels a need to hear criticism 
modating the message and mission to for its own sake." 
the particular society in which the 
church happens to be, in the slums and ROMAN CATHOLICS 
in the suburbs, instead of honoring the 3 Я 
integrity of the Gospel for all societies In Dutch with the Vatican 
and for all sorts and conditions of men The sources of radical and rebellious 
in all times and places." Roman Catholic thinking used to be 

If the Gospel cannot be preached to the industrial missions in urban France 
the hungry until they are fed, as the — or the theological faculties of German 
mission romantics claim, “then this is universities. Lately, the fount of ideas 
no Gospel with any saving power, this that may skirt heresy—or may become 
is no Word of God which has authority the accepted reshaping of church think- 
over the power of death. The Gospel  ing—is the staid and sober Netherlands. 
is a Word which is exactly addressed The latest incident to alarm Rome’s 
to men in this world in their destitution Holy Office involves a lively magazine 
and hunger and sickness and travail. called De Nieuwe Linie (The New 
The church must trust the Gospel Frontier). Owned by Catholic laymen 
enough to come among the poor with but numbering three Jesuits among its 
nothing to offer the poor except the editors, the magazine has within the 
Gospel, except the power to apprehend past two years become one of the most 
and the courage to reveal the Word ^ provocative in Europe. It has run ar- 
of God." ticles discussing the moral licitness of 

UnapologeticJeremiads.Suchtrench- — the birth-control pill for Catholics" and 
ant comments have made Lawyer 
Stringfellow one of the most persua- + Last week the Vatican's L'Osservatore della 
sive of Christianity's critics-from-within; Domenica suggested that medical research 
Karl Barth, on his U.S. trip in 1962, might call for a re-examination of Catholic 

referred to him as the man “who caught teaching on birth control. In an interview for 


£ 1 » an Italian weekly last week, Alfredo Cardinal 
225] atten TN tnan any 9900 Ottaviani of the Holy Office said that public 


Now 36, Stringfellow gave up his street- discussions of the pill are up to the Holy See 
corner practice in Harlem two years and the Vatican Council rather than individual 
ago to form a midtown Manhattan law ^ theologians—but he did not outlaw further 


і і і lists. 
E ‘ many cas ynsideration of the problem by mora 
— [i but he still takes W 9% Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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RESEARCH 707 
Clam shells for closer to town. 


This system of “blown flaps" was first 
developed in 1956 by NASA's prede- 
cessor, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, but it roused little 
interest. At that time the airplane in- 
dustry was more concerned with the 
high cruising speed of jetliners. Land- 
ing speed seemed secondary. Now ev- 
eryone knows better. 
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Deep-Down Submarines 

The loss of the nuclear submarine 
Thresher last year in 8,400 ft. of water 
was a painful reminder of just how 
much of the ocean bottom lies below 
the Navy's reach. The bathyscaphe 
Trieste could dive to the general area 
of the Thresher’s wreck, but it could 
not do much that was worthwhile when 
it got there. Instruments and grappling 
devices operated from surface ships 
were all but useless in strong currents 
and rough seas. 

Urged on by the disaster, work on 
deep-submergence systems has been 
picking up pace ever since. The Navy 
has recently recommended that $333 
million be spent on the design and con- 
struction of deep-diving submarines 
capable of exploring the bottom and 
doing useful work at extreme depths. 
And in response to the growing demand 
from both Government and industry, 
the drawing boards of the nation’s na- 
val architects are producing a fleet of 
small, odd-looking submarines, most of 
them aimed at great depths. 
> Alvin (named for Oceanographer 
Allyn Vine), is a perky little craft built 
by Litton Industries with Navy funds 
for the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitute. It is 22 ft. long, weighs 13 tons, 


and has a reasonably conventional sub- 
marine shape, but the outside hull serves 
only for streamlining and control. When 
Alvin submerges, the water enters that 
thin skin freely. Inside is a 7-ft. sphere 
with walls of high-strength steel 1.33 
in. thick to protect the crew from wa- 
ter pressure down to 6,000 ft. Its four 
Viewing ports permit the pilot and ob- 
server to see ahead and below, and its 
three steerable, battery-powered pro- 
pellers, two of which can swivel to 
point up or down, give high maneuver- 
ability and a top speed of about 7 
m.p.h. Before Alvin tries deep and 
perilous submergence, it will begin 
practice runs this month in the pleasant 
shallows near Cape Cod. 

> Deepstar, which looks like a close 
cousin to Alvin, is being built by Wes- 
tinghouse in collaboration with Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, co-developer of the 
Aqua-Lung. It, too, has a streamlined 
outside hull containing a thick-walled 
pressure sphere to protect its crew. Its 
intended depth will be 12,000 ft., and 
it will have a claw like a giant lobster. 
Deepstar will not be ready until 1965, 
when Westinghouse will begin using it 
in its own underwater research, besides 
leasing or selling it to other organiza- 
tions that feel an urge to explore the 
ocean bottom. 

> Aluminaut, probably the biggest re- 
search submarine under construction, 
is now being built for Reynolds Metals 
Co. by the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics at Groton, Conn. 
It will be 50 ft. long and made mostly. 
of i-in.-thick aluminum. To be 
launched this summer, it is expected 
to cruise comfortably three miles down 
and can stay submerged three days with 
a crew of three. 

> Turtle, Lockheed's odd-looking en- 
try, is lens-shaped to allow it to scoot 
along the bottom like a flounder. After 
experiments with a small, self-propelled 
model, Designer Willy Fiedler decided 
that the lenticular shape, made of two 
strong metal saucers joined at their 
edges, is the best for the moderately 
deep ocean. It will resist pressure and 
have more maneuverability than a 
sphere. Dr. Fiedler hopes to use it to 
Spy on fish and learn to catch them 
cheaply. It can repair damaged cables 
and bury radioactive wastes in the ocean 
bottom. Lockheed has high hopes of 
eventually being able to build large 
Turtles to carry cargo, perhaps oper- 
ating under Arctic ice. 
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clawed, and flat like a flounder. 
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CITY PLANNING 


The Pennsylvania Hypotenuse 


As the nation’s TV viewers know 


from watching many an open Cadillac 
—or caisson—make the trip, Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue in Washington, D.C., has 
both grandeur and grubbiness. As it 
stretches toward the Capitol, the stal- 
wart neoclassical facades of federal 
buildings rise evenly on the right. But 
on the left side is an uneven collection 
of old hotels, decayed storefronts va- 
cant above the first floor, and dreary 
parking lots. 

Yet, as conceived by George Wash- 
ington, who suggested it to the capital’s 
original planner, French Engineer 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Pennsylvania 
Avenue was to be a symbolic “axis of 
the nation,” balancing democracy at 
either end in the architecture of the 
executive White House and the legisla- 
tive Capitol. Last week the Kennedy- 
launched Council on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, chaired by Architect Nathan- 
iel A. Owings, released plans that might 
make L’Enfant’s dream finally come 
true. 

Haussmannian. More than the stop- 
gap рапасеаѕ and two-dimensional 
thinking of much urban renewal, the 
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plan is Haussmannian in scope and ar- 
chitectural in dimension. The council 
would turn Pennsylvania Avenue into a 
ceremonial boulevard with distinctive 
brick paving, bordered by double or 
triple rows of graceful shade trees, and 
three-level sidewalks to take the rub- 
bernecking out of parade watching. 
Constitution Avenue, which now makes 
a messy, scissorslike intersection. with 
Pennsylvania, would neatly dive be- 
neath it. 

City planners have often pronounced 
the Treasury Building, at the White 
House end of the avenue, to be “mis- 
placed,” because it blocks the presiden- 
tial residence from view down Pennsyl- 
vania. The new report turns this deficit 
into asset: the White House, the coun- 
cil members have perceived, is less im- 
pressive a terminus for the street than 
the colonnaded Treasury. 

But more than the Treasury is need- 
ed, so they would create a great Na- 
tional Square that gives a distinguished 
destination for the avenue, provides 
access through a monumental gate to 
the White House grounds, and offers 
a car-free plaza for people afoot. Half- 
way between there and the Capitol, 
they take advantage of the fact that 
the National Gallery and the Archives 
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Gapitol 


174 years after L'Enfant, time to grow up. 
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The Abstract Businessman 

The British critic Sir Kenneth I 
wrote once that he understood + 
tain private collection of Frage 
rococo oils when he looked at th 
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STUDY where Simon contemplates puree is 
often a clutter of Old Master drawings, ы 
on walls (left to right) Memling's X e 
Blessing Christ, Degas Woman at her Toi ette, 
Daumiers 1870 Buffoons, Giorgione's 1509 Por- 
trait of a Lady. Bronze on table is a Degas dancer. 


LIVING ROOM is as informal yawning pose in Degas' Laun- 
as the Simons, reflects their dresses (1884), and bronze m 
taste in combining flowers, the cat from 6th century Egypt. г 
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ORGAN in bedroom shares niche with two 
ideal women: a Renaissance Virgin by Lo- 
renzo Monaco and a marble Grecian Venus. 
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FEZANNE’S lush Tulips (7895) i 
nore solid landscape than still life, 
phere gravity of the apples on table 
IBitracts curve of vase toward them, 
arping nature to suit artistic balance. 
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| | VAN GOGH'S grotesquely lush golden 
| | Mulberry Tree, once part of Pissarro's 
| I| collection, is a feverish tribute to the 

| naked forces of nature, was painted 
| shortly before the artist shot himself. 
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plenty to look at. Rarely have they 
failed to enjoy it, but once he had 
to take down a Léger tapestry of a 
mechanical man in the office foyer. 
Employees read themselves uncomfort- 
ably into the image. 


MUSEUMS 
The More Modern Modern 


It was a long way from the back- 
woods hollers of West Virginia; yet 
there was the First Lady in a white 
Silk faille gown, saying: "This genera- 
tion is engaged not only in a war 
against the poverty of man's necessities, 
but also in a war against the poverty 
of man's spirit." Then Mrs. Johnson 
inaugurated Manhattan's revamped Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, which, as it re- 
opened last week after a six-month, 
$5,500,000 expansion, looked splendid- 
ly equipped to fight in the second of 
Lady Bird's wars. 

Two days later, the museum opened 
to the public. Back were the sandal- 
schleppers in ponytails, the docents lec- 
turing groups of housewives, the high- 
schoolers and collegians scribbling notes 
religiously. “Are you going to describe 
only the paintings you like?" one asked 
another. It was just as if they never 
had been away. 

Double the Fun. The old entrance, 
known by its Arp-like curving marquee 
that tried to turn the facade toward 
Fifth Avenue, is now a wide breezeway 
through to the garden. To the east of 
it, Architect Philip Johnson, once the 
museum's director of architecture and 
design, has built a new wing with a 
facade of muscular steel beams fram- 
ing huge plates of glass from sidewalk 
to roof (a similar wing will eventually 
be built to the west). Inside, the dou- 
bly expanded museum seems more than 
doubly competent to its task. Extra 


of modern art lives in harmony: pho- 
tography, cinema, industrial design, ar- 
chitecture, graphics, paintings and sculp- 
ture all have permanent galleries. 

The whole parade of the last 80 years 
of art unwinds through a continuous 
maze of 37 galleries from Rousseau's 
primitives to Claes Oldenburg's plaster 
hamburgers, which the museum— 
swallowing hard but still proud of being 
first—says it bought before anyone else 
got the hunger. Of the museum's 1,800 
paintings and sculptures, some 550 are 
on view, more than double the previous 
number. The sculpture garden grew to 
three-fourths of an acre, where weeping 
beeches hang over a raised level roofing 
on top of a 60-ft. by 75-ft. exhibition 
hall. Among the garden's weightier new 
residents are Herbert Ferber's jangle- 
in-a-box Homage to Piranesi I and 
Alexander Calder’s creeping Black Wid- 
ow. More than ever, it is an oasis amidst 
city din, filled with spouting fountains 
and bronze genies. 

Time-Tested Modern. For 24 years 
the Museum of Modern Art refused to 
label its works as a permanent collec- 
tion, and always planned to switch time- 
tested art to dustier museums. It bought 
paintings on the calculation that one 
out of a dozen might have permanent 
value. "Today's masterpiece is some- 
times tomorrow's bore," wrote the first 
director, now director of museum col- 
lections, Alfred H. Barr Jr., in 1942. 
Even today, the official permanent col- 
lection numbers fewer than 20 works. 

But in the end, the museum could 
not find the heart to send away what 
might yet prove good, and what might 
yet prove good turns out to be a stun- 
ning display of art. Now the Museum 
of Modern Art has room to show it, 
and it also has a vast willingness to 
bank on tomorrow, as if by definition 
modern art can never run out. 
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Making room for the whole parade. 
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CHAMBERS, GREENBERG & MOTLEY 
Enforcing the precedents. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Constitutional Commandos 

Jt may be the sit-ins, pray-ins, stall- 
ins and school boycotts that stir head- 
lines and dramatize Negro grievances. 

But the fundamental civil rights revo- 

lution has been in the courts, where in 

ten years U.S. Negroes have made giant 
strides. 

The leading force behind this prog- 

ress is a kind of constitutional com- 
mando—Manhattan’s N.A.A.C.P. Le- 
gal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 
Though it has only 14 fulltime lawyers, 
the aggressive defense fund has in re- 
cent years argued more cases before 
the Supreme Court than any other non- 
governmental organization. Last week 
it scored again when the court ordered 
faster school desegregation in Atlanta 
(see EDUCATION). While also cele- 
brating its 25th birthday, the “Inc. 
Fund,” as it is now known by its many 
friends and many foes, basked in praise 
from such admirers as Burke Marshall, 
the Justice Department’s civil rights 
chief, who called the fund “a gigantic 
force for change.” 

Revolutionary Counsel. Now proud- 
ly independent, the Inc. Fund grew out 
of the N.A.A.C.P.s legal victories of 
the late 1930s, which were largely the 
work of two brilliant Negro lawyers, 
Charles Houston and young Thurgood 
Marshall. On a budget of less than 
$10,000 a year, their office a car speed- 
ing from court to court, Houston and 
Marshall won a key desegregation case 
against the University of Missouri Law 
School in 1938, and suddenly the 
N.A.A.C.P. was deluged with a flood 
of new cases to try. To raise cash, it 
spun off the legal fund in 1939 as a 
tax-exempt organization. 

In 1950, Director-Counsel Marshall 
pierced “separate but equal” segrega- 
tion when the Supreme Court ordered 

Heman Sweatt admitted as the first 
Negro at the University of Texas Law 
School and told the University of Okla- 
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THE LAW 


homa to stop isolating Negro Graduate 
Student George McLaurin. Sweatt and 
McLaurin opened the way for 1954’s 
Brown v. Board of Education, the land- 
mark Supreme Court decision against 
school segregation. After that came a 
virtually unbroken string. of Inc. Fund 
triumphs against segregated buses, 
beaches, golf courses, hospitals and 
courtrooms—the major victories of the 
U.S. civil rights revolution. 

Top Training Ground. When Mar- 
shall became a federal judge in 1961, 
he was succeeded by Jack Greenberg, 
then 36, a Columbia-trained lawyer 
whom Marshall fondly calls “about as 
Negro as a white man can get.” Green- 
berg’s No. 2 man is a woman, the for- 
midable Negro lawyer and New York 
State senator, Constance Baker Motley 
(Columbia '46), who in 1962 calmly 
convoyed James Meredith through the 
courts into Ole Miss. “We couldn't 
have asked for anyone better," says 
the Justice Department's Burke Mar- 
shall. *She could work for anyone." 

But not anyone can work for the Inc. 
Fund; its current staff, including three 
whites, is heavy on ex-law-review edi- 
tors and Ivy League products. Under 
a pioneering legal-intern program, the 
fund is training and will subsidize civil 
rights lawyers to fill an urgent need: 
fulltime practice in the South. The en- 
tire state of Mississippi, for example, 
has at present only four Negro law- 
yers. One promising recruit: Julius L. 
Chambers, son of an auto mechanic 
and first Negro to edit the North 
Carolina Law Review. 

Solid foundation grants have now 
boosted the Inc. Fund's bankroll to 
$1,500,000, which is still austere for 
an organization that last year (aided by 
102 cooperating lawyers) defended 
10,487 civil rights demonstrators, fought 
168 separate groups of legal actions in 
15 states, and pushed 30 cases up to 
the Supreme Court. A single such high- 
court case costs as much as $50,000; ` 
in six months of defending 3,000 Bir- 
mingham demonstrators last year, the 
fund shelled out $105,000. 

Rewon Freedoms. Director Green- 
berg sees the fund’s main future as “en- 
forcement of the major precedents we 
established.” Acting on last week’s Su- 
preme Court order in Atlanta, for 
example, the fund aims to tackle token- 
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Now five flights every week by PIA Boeing 720B 
fan jets between London and Karachi! The fifth 
flight—a completely new service through Moscow; 
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In the classic Holmes manner, Justice 
Brennan relies on Harvard Law Profes- 
sor Paul Freund (who clerked for Jus- 
tice Brandeis) to send him the best he 
has. Justice Douglas relies on a West 
Coast lawyer named Stanley Sparrowe. 
The others do more scouting and inter- 
viewing on their own. Justice Stewart is 
high on Yalemen, Justice White favors 
Westerners, Chief Justice Warren looks 
for Californians. Justice Black likes fel- 
low Alabamians; Justice Clark tries to 
tap lesser-known law schools. Aspirants 
know all these quirks. “My best chance 

was either slipping in as one of Stewart’s 
Yalies,” said one of this year’s hopefuls, 
“or under Warren’s California quota.” 
Rich Crop. By last week, all of next 

year’s clerks were known—18 of them, 
since Justice Douglas uses only one, plus 
a 19th for retired Justices Reed and 
Burton. Harvard’s six clerks made up 
the lion’s share—followed by Yale and 
Pennsylvania with three, Virginia and 
Stanford with two, Texas, Columbia and 
North Carolina with one. Seldom had 
the court had a richer crop. Samples: 
> Harvard’s Paul Dodyk, 26 (picked 
by Justice Stewart), is the son of a 
Ukrainian immigrant and Detroit auto 
worker, went to Amherst on a Gener- 
al Motors scholarship, made Phi Beta 
Kappa and went on to Oxford as a 
Rhodes scholar. At Harvard Law 
School, he ranked seventh in his class, 
was a law-review editor, and while still 
a student himself taught U.S. tax law 
to foreign students. 

> Yale's John H. Ely, 25 (Chief Jus- 

tice Warren), is a summa Princeton 

graduate with the further distinction of 
having collaborated on a landmark Su- 
preme Court case (Gideon v. Wain- 
wright) before he got out of law school. 

Ely researched Plaintiff Clarence Gid- 

eon’s appeal while working for the 

Washington law firm that handled the 

case. Second in his class at Yale (magna 

'63), he has since been working for the 

Warren Commission investigating the 

Kennedy assassination. 

> Penn's Stephen Goldstein, 26 (Jus- 

tice Goldberg), is the son of a Phila- 

delphia postal clerk, won a mayor's 
scholarship to college and earned a Phi 

Bete key. First in his class at the law 

school (62), Goldstein matched the 

school's highest average in 30 years but 
failed to get a Supreme Court clerkship 
on graduation. Grabbed by a prestigious 

Philadelphia law firm, he later got a 

second chance to clerk and accepted be- 

cause “J couldn't afford not to.” 

> Columbias Dale S. Collinson, 25 

(Justice White), the son of an Okla- 

homa lawyer, is a summa Yale B.A. 

First in his class at Columbia Law 

School last year, he was turned down 

for a Supreme Court clerkship. While 

he waited for his next chance, Collin- 
son clerked for U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals Judge Paul Hays in New York. 
Such is the prestige of Supreme 
Court clerks that some ultracautious 
Congressmen have accused them of 
Svengalian powers and have urged "se- 
"теме 


curity" checks on clerks to keep them 
from infecting the Justices with sinister 
notions. Contrary to legend, however, 
the “junior court” does not come close 
to running the Supreme Court. Clerks 
have been known to help draft an opin- 
ion, and they serve the function of con- 
veying what their old professors think 
(often not much) of their new bosses’ 
thinking. But mostly they toil away at 
screening certiorari petitions (appeals 
for review), writing memos that sum 
up the issues, and doing the research 
that goes into well-honed opinions. 
Some clerks have extralegal duties 
as well. The late Justice Stone had his 
clerks accompany him on walks, and 
Justice Black until recently was sus- 
pected of picking clerks for their tennis 
skill. But real influence? On a Supreme 
Court Justice? Snaps Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan: “Judging is not delegated." Adds 
one ex-Warren clerk: “The Justices 
can't even change one another's opin- 
ion, and if they can't do that, no law 
clerk is going to change their minds." 


APPELLANT FORSTNER 
Saved by hairsplitting. 


DECISIONS 
No Guilt-by-Beard 


James Forstner was a well-regarded 
juvenile probation officer in San Fran- 
cisco. He was, that is, until last fall 
when he began sporting a beard. Shave 
it off, he was ordered. Forstner's charges 
would get a bad "impression of beatnik- 
ism," said the boss. When he refused, 
Forstner was fired. When the civil serv- 
ice commission rejected his appeal, he 
went to state superior court. “Maybe 
every beatnik wears a beard," argued 
his hairsplitting lawyer, “but not every 
person who wears a beard is a beatnik." 

"Arbitrary, capricious and violative 
of due process," ruled smooth-shaven 
Judge Joseph Karesh. “There is no end 
to what can be done if a superior is 
allowed to make this kind of decision. 
The next step is a thick mustache, then 
the thin mustache and then probably 
the crew cut. Where does it end?” An- 
swering his own question, the judge 
wasted no time ordering the city of 
San Francisco to reinstate Probation 
Officer Forstner. 
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Citibank’s new International Banking Center 
in New York now serving visitors from abroad 
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Checks cashed...deposits received 
Travelers Checks issued or cashed 
Letters of Credit 
Letters of Introduction 
Foreign Currency—exchanged, 


The International Banking Cen- 
ter is conveniently located at the 
corner of 54th Street and Park 
Avenue in New York. Visit it 
i Whenever you have ersonal bank- 
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attention of banking specialists. Mail and Cable Handling 
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In Rare Tandem. Some business lead- 
ers believe that the U.S. may be able to 
moderate the cycle well enough to avoid 
sharp recessions altogether. That would 
take intelligent Government policy, eco- 
nomic sophistication, and some luck— 
all of which the U.S. économy has en- 
joyed in recent months. Both Govern- 
ment and business, working in rare tan- 
dem, have shown an increasing ability 
to keep the economy rising. Several 
economists call the current recovery 
“the managed expansion.” 

In the Governments campaign 
against the cycle, the Federal Reserve 
Board has sacrificed some of its inde- 
pendence, now meshes its policies more 
closely with the Administration. It has 
kept credit easy (average interest rate 
on business loans: 596). The Admin- 
istration has steadily increased federal 
spending, which now comes close to 
20% of the gross national product. 
Washington has generally aimed to 
spend for the trend, stepping up the in- 
creases when private investment falters, 
and slowing them when business spend- 
ing jumps—as it is doing now. The Gov- 
ernment has given business more ex- 
pansion capital by liberalizing depreci- 
ation allowances, putting through tax 
credits for industrial expansion, and 
passing the $11.5 billion tax cut. Says 
M.I.T. Economist Paul Samuelson: 
“The business cycle is doomed, thanks 
chiefly to the Government.” 

Well, let’s not underestimate the busi- 
nessmen’s part. Thanks to electronic 
computers, businessmen can now spot 
trends much faster, keep inventories 
spare and flexible, and plan capital 
Spending more shrewdly. Industry con- 
tinues to expand at a sturdy pace, this 
year will spend an alltime-high $43 bil- 
lion to grow, modernize and automate. 

Business leaders have been helped by 
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new sophistication on the part of some 
labor leaders, who are coming to realize 
that extravagant wage demands bring 
on the kind of inflation that eats into 
paychecks, and that higher costs can 
hurt U.S. products on world markets. 
During the current expansion, wages 
have gone up only 3% yearly while 
productivity has increased 4% with the 
result that the labor cost per unit of 
output has actually fallen and wholesale 
prices have remained steady. 

Toward Mastery. Many economists 
are far from convinced that the cycle 
has been fully mastered. Arthur Burns, 
who was the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s first chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, is worried that the 
economy could be “overstimulated” by 
easy money on top of the tax cut, pro- 
poses that the Federal Reserve clamp a 
lid on credit. “The danger is that the 
economy may move ahead too rapidly 
for the expansion to be sustained," he 
says. Other economists watch for signs 
of an unrealistic buildup of business 
productive capacity or private debt— 
but as yet no signals have appeared. In 
fact, consumers have been using much 
of their new tax savings to reduce per- 
sonal debts. One possible pitfall lies in 
the auto industry's labor-contract talks 
this July. A long strike or an inflation- 
ary wage settlement—which now seem 
unlikely—could throw all forecasts out 
of kilter. 

For political as well as economic rea- 
sons, President Johnson will do all he 
can to keep the economy growing at 
least until the election, and probably 
beyond. “We are prepared to take what- 
ever measures may be necessary to 
avoid any declines," the President said 
recently. “I wouldn't say for a moment, 
though, that recessions are not possible." 
But they are a lot more manageable. 
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The Rescue 

In February 1962, Roger Lewis took 
over as president of General Dynamics, 
a sorely troubled company. Within a 
month, he flew from headquarters in 
Manhattan to the company's unprofit- 
able and stubbornly independent Con- 
vair subsidiary in San Diego, where he 
boarded up the executive dining room, 
sold off the fleet of a dozen company 
limousines, and transferred the execu- 
tive barber. Says Lewis, now 52: "That 
convinced them we meant business." 

Under this we-mean-business man- 
agement, the nation's fourth largest de- 
fense contractor (after Lockheed, Boe- 
ing and North American) is behaving 
like a lithe and freshly revitalized giant. 
In Miami last week, General Dynamics 
showed off the first scale model of its 
TEX adjustable-wing plane, for which 
orders may reach as high as $8 billion 
in the next five years, and in Washing- 
ton the company was awarded a $237 
million contract to build the Centaur 
mooncraft. In Quincy, Mass., it laid the 
keel for the first vessel—an attack sub- 
marine—that it will build in the ship- 
yard it bought last January from Beth- 
lehem Steel. In Groton, Conn., General 
Dynamics launched its first civilian sub- 
marine, a research sub for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It also broke 
ground for a lime-processing plant in 
Detroit and delivered a 160-passenger 
CL-44 turboprop plane to Icelandic 
Airlines. Altogether, General Dynamics 
has rebounded from a 1961 loss of 
$143 million—the largest deficit ever 
suffered by any U.S. corporation—to 
a 1963 profit of $50 million on sales 
of $1.4 billion. 

"That's All Gone." Most, but not 
quite all, of the credit for this remark- 
able comeback belongs to Lewis. He 
benefited from the courage of his pred- 
ecessor, Frank Pace, who wrote off all 
General Dynamics’ losses in the year 
they occurred instead of stretching them 
out. That meant the company was un- 

burdened of past losses and that Lewis 
began with a $143 million tax credit. 
But the tax credit has Jong since been 
exhausted, and the new chief has shown 
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LEWIS AT QUINCY SHIPYARD 
Two and two makes five. 


a big order of courage and savvy of 
his own. Lewis cut back the Convair 
division, shifted some of its projects and 
executives to other divisions in the com- 
pany and fired more than a few. With 
his aides, he analyzed each one of 
the company’s 100 major programs, 
from missiles (Mauler, Redeye, Ter- 
rier, Tartar) and planes (B-58, CL-44) 
to nuclear reactors and metal forming 
devices. He speedily closed down pro- 
duction of Convairs money-draining 
civilian jetliners, but put stronger em- 
phasis on the TFX. 

Most of all, Lewis restored central 
management to a company whose doz- 
en divisions once traveled in separate 
directions. Says he with a smile: “We 
used to have a so-called management 
board—but, oh boy, that’s all gone.” 
Lewis, who likes to chop wood on week- 
ends to release some steam, hacked 
way heavily at the loose hierarchy and 
put his mark on almost every important 
activity. Though many business theo- 
rists contend that a top executive should 
have no more than eight men reporting 
directly to him, Lewis deals face to face 
with 24. He writes no memos, and his 
company has no operational manuals 
or organizational charts. “Corporate 
policy,” says he, “is formulated in con- 
versation with the doers.” 

Sacrificing $1,425,000. In Lewis’ 
book there are three kinds of executives 
—brilliant, mediocre and those in be- 
tween. The job of the chief executive, 
he believes, is to inspire the in-betweens 
to rise to brilliance. At General Dynam- 
ics, he does it by grinding out a 75-hour 
week that inspires other executives to 
work almost as hard, and by running 
the company with a shirtsleeved in- 
formality. He has lured high executives 
away from such companies as General 
Motors and General Foods. Believing 
that "cross-fertilization" increases effi- 
ciency, he has also transferred 850 sci- 
entists and engineers to different divi- 
sions. Says Lewis: “If you shift a man 
from submarines to aircraft, pretty 
soon you'll find that two and two makes 
five—in productivity." 

A Stanford economics graduate 
(B.A., '34), Lewis started as a metal 
cutter at Lockheed, rose during the 
war to boss of sales but quit in 1947 
to join Canadair, a General Dynamics 
subsidiary. He was an Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Air Force when 
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ans in the American custom of buying 
diamond engagement rings instead of 
simple gold bands or no rings at all. At 
the same time, Japan has eased its bar- 
riers against luxury imports, last year 
spent $11.5 million for diamonds. 

Stones Under the Sea. Producers have 
lately begun to increase their output, 
but only slightly. Black Africa is making 
its first major effort to expand its mining 
and marketing; mines in Sierra Leone 
and Liberia have increased production. 
For the first time in 56 years, De Beers 
has reopened its big Old De Beers mine, 
using modern equipment to extract 
stones that once were thought uneco- 
nomic to mine. It has also helped to bank- 
roll a Texan named Sammy Collins 
(Time, Nov. 9, 1962), who is digging 
diamonds from under the sea off the 
coast of southwest Africa. But no dealer 
fears that production will ever rise high 
enough to hold down prices or remove 
any of the glitter from a girl’s—and a 
dealer's—best friend. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Mother Bell in Orbit 


The U.S. Government often uses its 
vast powers to restrain big companies 
ard give the smaller fellows a lift. But 
last week, as the federally sponsored 
Communications Satellite Corp. sold its 
first 5,000,000 shares (at $20 apiece) 
to U.S. communications companies, ex- 
ecutives of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were pleasantly surprised 
by the size of their allotment: 
2,895,750 shares. That will give 
A.T. & Т. by far the largest stake—a 
dominant 29% ownership—in the space 
company, which will transmit television 
programs, telephone calls and telegraph 
messages. 

Though A.T. & T.’s $58 million hold- 
ing is only two-thirds of what it bid for, 
the block is big enough to entitle 
Mother Bell to share a signal honor 
with the President of the U.S.: each 
will appoint three members to Comsat's 
15-man board. International Telephone 
& Telegraph, which bought a 10.5% 
holding, will name one member, while 
General Telephone (3.5%) and RCA 
(2.5%), will join with 159 other small- 
er communications companies—all of 
which got all the shares that they asked 
for—to elect two members. 

This week Comsat will offer another 
5,000,000 shares, also at $20, to the 
public. Because of brisk demand, bro- 
kers will limit purchases by individual 
customers to 50 shares or less, and 
then the shares will be traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The public 
will elect six directors. But small share- 
holders seldom take the initiative to put 
up a slate; the public directors of Com- 
sat Corp. will probably be nominated 
by the Government-appointed organiz- 
ers of Comsat. It thus looks as if the 
commanding voices in the new Space 
communications company will belong to 
President Johnson and A.T. & T. Chair- 
man Frederick Kappel. 
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WHENEVER the Government needs 
А a troubleshooter in the oil business, 
it turns to J. (for John) Ed. Warren 63. 
Washington called him to duty as a cone 
sultant: during World War Il, the Ko- 
rean war and the Suez crisis, and he is 
now a part-time Pentagon adviser. Last 
week Cities Service Co. named him 
chief executive to replace Burl S. Wat- 
son, 70, who remains chairman. A 
stocky, straightforward man with a 
whimsical twist, Warren treats his pro- 
motion lightly (“You can’t take your- 
self too seriously”), but concedes that 
he always had his sights on the top job. 
Warren started as a roustabout in the 
West, moved around the country as a 
geological scout and engineer, rose to 
become a senior vice president of New 
York’s First National City Bank (in 
charge of oil matters). He joined Cities 
Service just six years ago, became presi- 
dent a year later. The ninth biggest 
U.S. oil company (1963 sales: $1.2 bil- 
lion) has lately diversified into busi- 
nesses as varied as plant foods and 
copper mining, and under Warren it 
will continue to explore new fields. 
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CHARLES BRINCKERHOFF 


TEE copper mines of Chile are a 
natural proving ground for the boss 
of Anaconda Co.—Charles M. Brinck- 
erhoff, 63, who last week was promoted 
from president to the newly created 
post of vice chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. He succeeds Clyde E. 
Weed, 74, who stays on as chairman. 
A Columbia-trained mining engineer, 
Brinckerhoff spent 23 of his 38 years 
with Anaconda supervising its Chilean 
mines,.the source of 70% of the output 
and 80% of the profits of the world's 
second largest copper producer (after 
Kennecott). Among his honors: the 
Bernardo O'Higgins Order of Merit, 
Chile's highest award to a foreigner. 
"The company will not stay static," says 
tall, even-tempered Brinckerhoff, who 
reported “encouraging” copper explora- 
tions in Arizona. Last year Anaconda’s 
sales rose 2% to $709 million, but earn- 
ings dipped slightly, to $45 million. 
Brinckerhoff faces other headaches: la- 


bor contracts in the U.S. and Chile ex- ^ 


pire this month, and nationalization of 
foreign-owned mines is a hot issue in 
Chile’s September elections. 
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One Export Never Leaves Home 
What is the most important commod- 
ity in the world's $132 billion annual 
volume of international trade? Oil? 
Steel? Cotton? No, it is an export that 
is sold at home: tourism. This year it 
will grow by almost 10%. Some 60 
million international tourists will spend 
$9 billion, which in turn will generate 
$29 billion in wages, purchases and 
taxes in the countries they visit. Already 
such countries as Italy, Spain, Austria 
and Ireland earn more from tourism 
than any other export. 
Spectacles & Toilets. Tempting tour- 
ists to spend in 1964 are many special 
spectacles: Britain's Shakespeare quad- 
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ties, Tokyo’s municipal council recently 
allocated $560,000 for Western-style 
toilets in the city’s older inns. 

Along with improving tourist facili- 
ties at home, governments promote ag- 
gressively abroad. There are now no 
fewer than 520 state tourist-information 
offices in foreign places (105 in New 
York City). Britain, Canada and Mexi- 
co each spend $3,000,000 a year on 
promotions, and Australia allows tax 
deductions for companies sponsoring 
tourist advertising. The promotions have 
created new spots to attract world- 
weary travelers. Jordan, the only Arab 
nation without oil, intends to wipe out 
its annual $40 million budget deficit 
with tourists. The government has al- 
lotted $21 million for new hotels, is 
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FLOOD-LIT SPHINX & PYRAMID IN EGYPT 
Elsewhere safaris & sanctuaries for nudists. 


ricentennial, France’s 20th anniversary 


of D-day, Japan’s summer Olympics, 


and the New York World’s Fair. Last 
week Pan American and TWA reported 
transatlantic reservations for the sum- 


mer were 50% above last year’s. 


Governments are investing heavily 
for the Jong term too. The Greek gov- 
ernment has financed 60 hotels and rest 
houses in the last ten years, and West 
German castle owners who convert 
their properties to sight-seeing attrac- 
tions can get state assistance. Ireland 


has budgeted $30 million for hotel de- 
velopment. Egypt, aware that increas- 
ing tourism will soon bring in about as 
much as tolls on the Suez Canal ($170 
million), is spending $60 million on 40 
new hotels, Nile River tourist boats and 
a Red Sea fishing resort at Ghardaka. 
The government now floodlights the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids of Giza, and 
“Sound and 
Light” panorama that relates the story 
of the Pharaohs. India is subsidizing 
ne trips to the remote temples of 
ak. To ease Occidental sensitivi- 
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advertising both its camel races and а 
new seaside resort at Aqaba. 

Spreading Net. Until lately lures have 
been directed at near neighbors and 
Americans, whose spending is so lavish 
that foreign resort owners eagerly fol- 
lowed the progress of the U.S. tax-cut 
bill. But jet planes, higher incomes and 
the loosening of foreign-exchange re- 
strictions have spread the net. Switzer- 
land may soon begin tourist campaigns 
in Australia, Japan and Latin America. 
Spain, whose tourist income has risen 
500% in five years to $900 million, has 
Started an ethnic enticement toward 
Latin America. East Africa's safari pro- 
motions have drawn inquiries from 
Russia. 

Russia, along with other Iron Curtain 
nations, has perceived the hard-money 
benefits of capitalistic tourism. It ex- 
pects more than a million tourists this 
year, including 22,000 Americans. Bul- 
garia’s Black Sea resorts are wooing 
German nudists, and Czechoslovakia at- 
tracts West Germans and East Ger- 
mans, who hold surreptitious reunions 
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IF 
YOU 
DEMAND 
BETTER 
BANKING 
SERVICE 


Our 66 years of banking service 
have contributed to the industrial 
development and economic growth 
of Japan. And we too have ex- 
panded and kept up with the trend 
of the times during this period. 
Today our worldwide network of 
130 domestic branches, 3 overseas 
offices and 1200 overseas corre- 
spondents is ready to give you the 
benefits of our vast experience and 
complete facilities by providing you 
with the kind of efficient person- 
alized better banking service you 
have been looking for. 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 
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OLIVETTI'S VISENTINI 
Slowed by Underwood. 


industrialists and bankers who stepped 
in to refinance the company, last week 
picked the first man outside the Olivetti 
family ever to head it. He is Bruno Vi- 
sentini, 54, the vice president of Italy's 
huge, state-owned industrial holding 
company, I.R.I. (Time, March 27). Vi- 
sentini’s main task is to strengthen the 
position of Olivetti’s U.S. subsidiary, 
Underwood Corp., which has not kept 
up with its U.S. competitors. In addi- 
tion, Olivetti (1963 sales: $360 million) 
is troubled by import restrictions in its 
sizable Latin American market. Visen- 
tini, a lawyer well-connected with Ita- 
ly’s center-left government, will also 
try to fight off recurrent threats of 
nationalization. 

At Machines Bull, a group of finan- 
ciers who had been called upon to save 
the French giant from losses and the 
prospect of nationalization selected 
Banker Roger Schulz, 44, to be boss. A 
director of the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas, rugged and athletic Schulz 
has specialized in reviving comatose 
companies. Bull, the Continent’s largest 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


BROADWAY 
Sisters Under Their Skins 


James Baldwin’s Blues for Mister 
Charlie is a hard play for a white man 
to take. Brutally and sometimes elo- 
quently, it tells every white man how 
much every Negro hates him, and 
enough of them have stayed away from 
the ANTA Theater to put Mister Char- 
lie in imminent danger of folding. 

But two young matrons who saw the 
play last week were so moved that they 
rushed backstage after the final cur- 
tain and donated $5,000 apiece on the 
spot to keep Charlie going. One was 
Mrs. William J. Strawbridge Jr., 25; 
the other was her older sister, who is 
married to the Rev. Robert L. Pierson, 

a dedicated civil-rights advocate who 

was arrested in 1961 for participating 


in a bus station pray-in in Jackson, 
Miss. Both are daughters of New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, and their 
generous and spontaneous gesture won't 
do Candidate Rockefeller any harm 
with the Negro vote. 

What probably most moved the sis- 
ters was a raging soliloquy by a young 
actress named Diana Sands. Her lover 
has been murdered by a white man. 
Standing alone in a spotlight with the 
stage dark behind her, her pretty face 
turns visibly gaunt with agony as she 
hurls her love-born hate at God's “icy 
snow-white heaven! If He is somewhere 
around this fearful planet, if I ever 
see Him, I will spit in his face! In 
God's face! How dare He presume to 
judge a living soul . . . Oh, let me be 
pregnant, let me be pregnant, don't let 
it all be gone!" 

Diana Sands is a very promising 
young actress, and she has had the 

luck to emerge at a time when, at 
long last, Negroes can be actors or 
actresses, not just entertainers or char- 
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ROCKEFELLER GIRLS, HUSBANDS & BALDWIN AT "MISTER CHARLIE” 
The message was rage; the response was $10,000. 
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acter actors playing bit parts as Un- 
cle Toms or Mammies. In the recent 
past, the great Negro names in lights 
are identified with song and dance— 
Harry Belafonte, Sammy Davis Jr., Eth- 
el Waters, Lena Horne and the dra- 
matic roles open to Negroes have gen- 
erally been stereotypes Or slim pickings. 
But suddenly there is a new range of 
Negro roles and a new generation of 
Negro actors to fill them—Sidney Poi- 
tier, James Earl Jones, Ruby Dee, Ossie 
Davis, and now Diana Sands. 

A handsome girl with high cheek 
bones, liquid eyes, and a voice like the 
woodwind section of an orchestra, Di- 
ana was blessed with good parents. Both 
her carpenter father and her milliner 
mother encouraged Diana in her ambi- 
tion to become an actress, enrolling her 
in Manhattan's High School of Per- 


PERCY RODRIQUEZ 


forming Arts. She sharpened her skill on 
an enviable series of supporting parts, 
won awards for her performance in 


' Raisin in the Sun as a zany coed run- 


ning a high fever in her frontal lobes 
and raves from the critics for her per- 
formance as a whore in last season's 
Tiger Tiger Burning Bright. She labored 
in television's well-trampled vineyard, 
in roles ranging from one on Outer 
Limits (“I played a beige monster") 
to a brilliant characterization of a be- 
reaved mother on East Side, West Side. 
Next fall she will have her first Broad- 
way lead, in a new play called Wedding 
Band by Negro Playwright Alice Chil- 
dress—about an interracial love affair. 

Diana is so serious about her work 
that she was even pleased when a voice 
in the audience booed her recently dur- 
ing a curtain call. “That’s somebody 
Гуе reached,” she said. Smiling at her- 
self, she added: "I'm not saying that 
booing is my favorite sound. I also like 
it when they applaud." 

They do plenty of that. 
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Better Pen Than Practice 


JEFFERSON & CIVIL LIBERTIES by 
Leonard W. Levy. 225 pages. Belknap. 
$4.50. 


ТЕ there is any truth held to be self- . 
evident, it is that Thomas Jefferson was 
the father of American liberties. Any- 


. one doubting the dogma, like Henry 


Adams or Albert Beveridge, has been 
dismissed as a crotchety old conserva- 
tive. Now a Brandeis University histo- 
rian has compared Jefferson's actions 
with his glowing words, and found the 
two a chasm apart. “Jefferson’s pen,” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Sees E 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Other aspects foo long ignored. 


writes Leonard Levy, “was mightier 
than his practice.” 

Jefferson’s principles as enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence were 
exemplary but he had trouble applying 
them to specific situations. He was not 
a genuine thinker like James Madison or 
John Adams, who hammered out a con- 
sistent theory of liberty. He cheerfully 
assumed he knew the truth and, much 
like the fanatics of the French Revolu- 
tion, always thought he was expressing 
the will of the people. 

Throttling the Press. As a leading 
member of the lower house of the Vir- 
ginia legislature during the Revolution- 
ary War, Jefferson supported a loyalty 
oath requiring all males over 16 to swear 
allegiance to the state. Those refusing 
were forced to pay triple taxes and 
stripped of their civil rights. He also 
helped pass a bill to round up Tories 
and ship them to designated areas in the 
interior. He drafted a bill of attainder— 
which in effect condemns the victim with- 
out a trial—against a group of Tories 
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who were plundering the countryside. 

Levy cites evidence to argue that Jef- 
ferson was just as careless of civil lib- 
erties as a peacetime President. An- 
gered by vicious journalistic attacks on 
him, he advocated “wholeseome prose- 
cutions to restore the integrity of the 
presses." With Jefferson's tacit approv- 
al, a federal judge whom he had ap- 
pointed secured indictments against a 
group of publishers and clergymen for 
libeling the Government. Charges were 
dropped only after it became clear that 
one of the ministers had facts and fig- 
ures to back up a gamy story that the 
President had once attempted to seduce 
a friend's wife. 

When the erratic Aaron Burr started 
recruiting men in Louisiana for some 
mysterious purpose, most likely an inva- 
sion of Mexico, Jefferson panicked. He 
feared that Burr meant to seize New 
Orleans and detach the Western U.S. 
Though Burr had been cleared by a fed- 
eral grand jury, Jefferson pronounced 
him guilty of treason and had him ar- 
rested. When Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall refused to hold Burr on a treason 
charge for lack of evidence, Jefferson 
demanded a constitutional amendment 
making federal judges removable by the 
President. 

War Against Americans. During the 
Napoleonic Wars, when both Britain and 
France were stopping U.S. ships and 
seizing their cargo, Jefferson clamped 
an embargo on all foreign trade. His 
aim was to keep the U.S. from being 
dragged into war, but he succeeded only 
in paralyzing the U.S. economy. 

When merchants tried to circumvent 
the embargo, Jefferson had Congress 
pass what Levy calls the “most repres- 
sive and unconstitutional legislation ever 
enacted in peacetime.” The army was 
empowered to invade homes to seize 
any goods suspected of leaving the coun- 
try. The Fourth Amendment (forbid- 
ding arbitrary search) was repeatedly 
violated; rules of evidence were sus- 
pended when merchants were brought 
to trial. Though Jefferson had always 
opposed a large standing army as inimi- 
cal to liberty, he asked to increase the 
army by 50,000 men in a frenzied ef- 
fort to enforce the law. Under tremen- 
dous pressure from constituents, Con- 
gress balked, and soon the embargo was 
lifted. “To avoid foreign war," writes 
Levy, “Jefferson made domestic war." 

Jefferson was a politician of consider- 
able vision and audacity. He created the 
first national political party in the U.S.; 
he made a strong President; he pur- 
chased the Louisiana Territory. As head 
of a new, struggling nation, he had to 
cope with real dangers, even if he exag- 
gerated them. Levy's polemic deals with 
only one aspect of Jefferson, as Levy 
readily admits, but an aspect that has 
been too long ignored. Historians serve 
neither Jefferson nor the truth by mak- 
ing him the embodiment of all wisdom 
and benevolence. 
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TIME' job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the bot- 
tom of conflicting claims, to 
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pierce through the propaganda 
and the puffery, to try to get the 
facts right and to make the con- 
clusions sound. (from TIME 
Publisher’s Letter) 
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she was *more and more never apart.” 
Intentionally or not, she makes him 
out to be a buffoon. He was so con- 
vinced of his own poverty, she recalls, 
that when guests visited him at his 
home outside London, “the dreary pud- 
ding or pie of which a quarter or half 
had been consumed at dinner reap- 
peared on the, table the next day with 
its ravages unrepaired.” He had a “раѕ- 
sion for motoring,” and he indulged it 
“to the last drop of petrol of any visi- 
tors car? He was a hypochondriac 
and a fussbudget and noticeably thin- 
skinned where criticism of his work 
was concerned. But he was also the 
“greatest talker” she had ever met. . 
If the portrait of James seems 1n- 
complete, it is because Edith Wharton 
was a lady, and there are things a lady 
never tells. She makes no mention, for 
instance, of how unhappy her marriage 
was (her husband, said a friend, was 
*more an equerry than an equal") or 
how it ended after 28 years in divorce 
when her husband was finally declared 
insane and Henry James counseled her 
to "continue making the movements of 
life? And although she mentions а 
Washington lawyer named Walter Ber- 
ry as a valued friend and literary ad- 
viser, she never hints that she was in 
love with him during and after her mar- 
riage or that she had requested that she 
be buried'by him in the cemetery at 
Versailles (as she finally was when she 
died in 1937 at 75). 

The end of 4 Backward Glance de- 
scribes instead the last years in France, 
when she was already a legend, hostess 
to most of France's literary lights 
(although she never sought out Proust, 
whose work she admired, because she 
suspected him of being a "climber"). 
Her enormous output (42 novels) yield- 
ed her easily $75,000 a year. Yet the 
feeling of nonbelonging, she confesses, 
never really left her. Looking back, she 
saw herself as the last survivor of a 
civilization “as remote as Atlantis or 
the lowest layer of Schliemann's Troy.” 
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NEW NEGRO POETS: USA edited by 
Langston Hughes. 127 pages. Indiana 
University Press. $4.95. 


“Every Negro poet has ‘something 
to say, " wrote Gwendolyn Brooks in 
1950, hanging out a precarious shingle 
for all her Negro colleagues. “Simply 
because he is a Negro, he cannot es- 
cape having some important things to 
say.” This same claim is invoked in the 
foreword to this collection of 37 new 
Negro poets, but what the book proves 
is happily quite the opposite: it is be- 
cause they are poets, not Negroes, that 
they have something to say. =e. 

The poets are all young, but none of 
them seems to feel obliged! to say some- 
thing Negro, and their apparent lack 

of concern for the social revolution that 
will certainly be their generationis ac- 
complishment may seem puzzling. But 
1 struggle now moved into 


the open, the poets are free to turn their 
thoughts to other matters, and they 
write with an invigorating rustle. 
Some of the poems, of course, are 
protest pieces, and a few even come in 
the tired, familiar voice of the hipster: 
It is time for everybody to swing 
(Life don’t mean a thing if it don’t 
swing) 
But the most striking qualities of the 
poems that address the racial crisis are 
their personal depth and indirection: the 
pain their words imply could be any- 
one’s. Some have the ring of ghetto 
humor: 
I stand in my low east window look- 
ing down. 
Am I in the wrong slum? 
But by looking out another window, a 
BEN MARTIN 


LeROI JONES 
A wish for a weird looking animal. 


poet such as LeRoi Jones perceives a 
malaise beyond sociology: 

What I know of the mind 

seems to end here; 

Just outside my face. 

I wish some weird looking animal 

would come along. | 

Expectedly, 37 new ‘poets turn out 
to be about 30 too many, but among 
the best are some whose work deserves 
a longer hearing than the book pro- 
vides—David Henderson, Audre Lorde, 
Conrad Kent Rivers, and the late Ray 
Durem. Jones, in particular, has a wit 
and bitter whimsy that raises the sim- 
plest words to the level of poetry: 

Each morning 

I go. down 

to Gansevoort St. 

and stand on the docks. 

I stare out 

at the horizon 

until it gets up 

and comes to embrace 

me.I 


"ue believe 

itis my father. 
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713 trips around the earth that 
improve the Mercedes-Benz engine 


Mercedes-Benz trucks have logged -The-mosta Mercedes-Benz truck hasbeen MEE HR € Е D ES 
hundreds of thousands of miles on every known to clock up is 1,320,475 miles. 

continent. This experience under day And the 41 best from all over the world 

to day working conditions has proved have covered a total-of17,787,575 miles. 

invaluable. Even now itis being used to help That's 713 trips around the earth. 

improve the future performance and 

economy of Mercedes-Benz engines. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


$5 34 
TELEVASTON 
Wednesday, June 10 
CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
The current controversy over the citizen’s 

constitutional right to “bear arms.” 


Thursday, June 11 

THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1960 
(ABC, 9:30-11 p.m). Emmy Award win- 
ner as “program of the year,” a tele- 
vision adaptation of Theodore H. White's 
Pulitzer-prizewinning study of the late 
President Kennedy’s campaign for the 
presidency. Repeat. 


Saturday, June 13 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:14 p.m.) John Huston's Asphalt 
Jungle, a classic tale of an attempted 
jewel robbery, starring Sterling Hayden, 
Louis Calhern and Sam Jaffe. 


Sunday, June 14 

DIRECTIONS '64 (ABC, 2-2:30 p.m.). The 
position of the nun in the modern world 
is examined by a panel of lay Catholics 
and nuns. 

THE BUICK OPEN (ABC, 4:30-6 p.m.) 
The final 18 holes of the seventh annual 
Buick Open Golf Tournament. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6- 
6:30 p.m.). The 1942 fall of Singapore, 
called by Winston Churchill “the worst 
disaster and largest capitulation in British 
history.” 

DU PONT SHOW OF THE WEEK (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). A U.S. State Department trou- 
bleshooter (Arthur Kennedy) is assigned 
to a dictator-ruled Latin American coun- 
try. Color. 


Tuesday, June 16 
HIGH ADVENTURE WITH LOWELL THOMAS 
(CBS, 8-9 p.m.). Premiére of a summer 
series featuring rebroadcasts of Lowell-led 
adventures in remote areas of the world. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES but the theme 
is thorns in this fine new play by Frank 
D. Gilroy about the barbed bloodletting 
that drains away the lives of people who 
live within the intimacy of the family 
without being intimate. The three actors, 
Jack Albertson, Martin Sheen and Irene 
Dailey, are so nearly perfect that they 
must have been cast under a favorable 
sign of the zodiac. 

HAMLET. Richard Burton is a virile, 
extraverted Hamlet with no hint of the 
melancholy self-questioning that stays his 
killing of the King. However, Burton's fresh 
phrasing of the play’s famed familiar lines 
lends great luster to the evening. 

FUNNY GIRL. A one-woman burst of 
starfire named Barbra Streisand illumi- 
nates the rise, the love life and the heart- 
break of another great and funny girl, 
Fanny Brice. 

HIGH SPIRITS. Anyone who can count to 
two will recognize the source of all the 
zany good humor that has been injected 
into this musical version of Noel Cow- 
ard’s Blithe Spirit. The blithesome two- 
some—Bea Lillie and Tammy Grimes. 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Sandy Dennis looks 
as licit as a child with an ice-cream cone, 
bu she is the Other Woman in a hilari- 
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ously illicit schedule of sex on the one- 
day-a-week plan. Ў 

DYLAN is a brilliant illustration of how 
an actor of unparalleled skill can invade 
the mind and personify the temperament 
of another man, despite a considerable 
difference in appearance. For a little over 
two hours, Dylan Thomas lives again in 
Alec Guinness. 

HELLO, DOLLY! is a big, bouncy, brassy, 
sassy Broadway musical in the best sense 
of all those mildly intimidating words. 
Ditto Carol Channing. 

NOBODY LOVES AN ALBATROSS. How to 
be a charmingly roguish phony is demon- 
strated by a zany TV writer-producer 
(Barry Nelson) who spouts triple-tongued, 
two-timing dialogue. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Playwright Neil 
Simon, Director Mike Nichols and Stars 
Elizabeth Ashley and Robert Redford 
pack a hamperful of Jaughs for this comic 
picnic about two newlyweds and their ups 
and downs in a six-flight walk-up. 


Off Broadway 

DUTCHMAN, by LeRoi Jones, raises the 
color question to. а new and distinctly ter- 
rifying pitch of violence. A sexually ag- 
gressive white girl and a sedate but in- 
wardly seething Negro tell each other off 
in words that finally kill. 

THE BLOOD KNOT links two South African 
half brothers in a twisted, tender but tor- 
menting embrace that involves both races 
and the human race. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN. The keening elo- 
quence of body, mind and speech that 
graces this superb revival of the Euripidean 
classic is the unstillable cry of tragedy. 


RECORDS 


Chorus & Song 


VERDI: FOUR SACRED» PIECES. (Angel). 


Just before he wrote Falstaff at 79, Verdi ~ 


composed the Ave Maria and Laudi alla 
Vergine Maria; he finished the Te Deum 
and Stabat Mater at 83. Together they 
make a magnificent and devout peroration 
to the lifework of a man who was a free- 
thinker in his youth. The Te Deum in- 
cludes a most urgent prayer, and Verdi 
asked that the music be buried with him. 
Carlo Maria Giulini leads the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus (240 voices) 
in a stereophonic recording that matches 
the soaring splendor of the music. 
SCHUBERT: DIE WINTERREISE (Angel; 2 
LPs). Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, the great- 
est living lieder singer, sings some of 
Schubert's greatest lieder—a 24-part cycle 
about a rejected lover who sets out on a 
winter journey ОЁ despair, tantalized by 
everything he sees and dreams. These were 
Schubert's own favorites among his songs 
and were written just a year before his 
death at 31. Hermann Prey, a younger 
German baritone of growing renown, has 
also recorded Die Winterreise (Vox; 2 
LPs), His voice is richer, but his interpre- 
tation is less subtle: while Fischer-Dieskau 
suffers a hundred varieties of hurts, Prey 
suffuses the whole in a single sorrow. 
SONGS OF NED ROREM (Columbia) sung 
by Regina Sarfaty, Phyllis Curtin and 
others. Since the death of Poulenc, Indi- 
ana-born, 40-year-old Ned Rorem is prob- 
ably the world’s best composer of art 
songs. Here he puts to music the slither- 
ing of Theodore Roethke’s Snake, the 
slow flow of Paul Goodman’s The Lordly 
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STRAVINSKY: SYMPHONY of po. 
lumbia). “God must not be у. 
forte music,” Stravinsky erase | 
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BACH: CANTATA NO. 2n (Nal 
Wearing his worldly wig, Bach 
miniature operetta called the Сокі 
tata. А father threatens every pus 
to save his daughter from vice, ti 
persists: "If I don't get my cofe Me 
times a day, I'm like a piece of 
meat." Coffee, she sings, is “tele 
a thousand kisses." A gay sprig afte, 
music, the cantata is given an à 
stylish performance by the solois 
and chamber orchestra of Radio 
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fy eth i Will happen if we don't 
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Ше of D Into the telephone, 


з € 600 miles between us 
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‘Ronny: gq lore raspy than ever. 
ые, DNUS concerned, I get 

"AJ NOW: 
in Hone in К Ows as much about 
Rest т à Ustralia. In fact, that 
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the Ne business Office in 
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ou yma— sore mouth. 


How to cure a bad case of 
remoteness 


“Try the veterinarian in Hungerford,” 
I told Ronny. “He should have the vaccine 
on hand.” 


"I have. He won't be back until late 
afternoon and even if he starts up here 
then he can't make it before midnight. You 
know these Outback roads." 


"AIL right." I looked at my watch— 
eight-ten a.m. *You isolate the one-year- 
olds while I get a vet here in Sydney and 
fly up. We'll be there in four hours." 


I telephoned a vet and told him to meet 
me at the airport with the vaccine. 

The Super Skywagon was ready when 
I arrived at the airport and we loaded the 
doctor's equipment. I started the Cessna 
and we taxied out and took off. At level-off 
I set the power at high cruise and looked at 
the doctor. *We'd better make good time!" 
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“Every minute counts," he said. Then 
his attention was drawn by the peaks of 
the Great Dividing Range as they flashed 
below. 

We approached the Grey Mountain 
Range just after noon and I began a let- 
down. The station's landing field is short, 
so I used the Cessna's big Para-Lift flaps and 
greased her in from a steep descent. 

Ronny was pacing up and down beside 
the pickup truck when we taxied in. We 
transferred the equipment to the truck, 
drove to the sheds and began to work. 


vx A 
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nated. The two that were already infected 
looked pretty bad, but none of the others 
had the swollen mouths that indicate the 
disease. 

Finally Ronny relaxed. *Looks like we 
caught it in time. We're back in business" 


IF TIME IS IMPORTANT IN YOUR 
BUSINESS: See your Cessna dealer and 
find the easiest way for you to fly your own 
Cessna. He'll study your travel costs and 
needs, and recommend that you join an 
aero club; lease, rent, or charter a plane, 
buy a used Cessna, or buy a new Cessna. 
(He may suggest the new 6-place 177 m.p.h. 
Super Skywagon shown here.) But in any 
case, go out for a demonstration flight. Or 
if you prefer, for more information write 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. TA 4-6, Wichita. 
Kansas, U.S.A. : 


D er 


DESSNA === 


By five o'clock the lambs were all vacci- 
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United California Bank offers you all the services of a fully staffed International 
Division in Los Angeles and San Francisco and over 160 offices throughout 


California. Our affiliation with Western Bancorporation International Bank in 
New. York, experts skilled in many fields, and correspondents around the world 
provide immediate contact with every important world trade center. Whenever 
you need help in doing business anywhere in the United States, call on the 


specialists at United California Bank.. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $233,400,000 · 


U 


Г 
i 


.the bank that does a little more for you. 


RESOURCES OVER $2,900,000,000 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
| Victor R. Rose, Vice President and Manager - Los Angeles Headquarters: 


а 600 S. Spring Street - San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 
Affiliated with Western Bancorporation and its 22 full service commercial banks in the 11 Western States 


VISIT THE U.S.A. 


Мом irala Ce 


HOTEL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Brown Palace, located in Denver, 
the climate capital of America, has 
been noted for its hospitality for over 
70 years. On main travel routes of 
planes and trains, it is the gateway to 
a vast scenic and vacation area. Come 
for a day or an extended stay. 
To expedite your reply, write Dept. A 
dii 
t A DISTINGUISHID™ Й 
MOTUS 
KARL MEHLMANN, General Manager 
Represented by 
R. M. BROOKER, Ltd., London 
ROBERT F. WARNER, New York City 
GLENN W. FAWCETT, Los Angeles 


Or, Contact your travel representative 
, 
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a special 
invitation 
to Reader No. 


of this issue of TIME 


Surveys show that TIME gets around. An 
average of five people read each copy. 
Why not become reader no. 1 with your 
personal copy of TIME delivered to you each 
week by subscription. 


See your newsagent, bookseller 
or subscription dealer. 
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LETTERS 


at the very least, as gay as one full day 
spent within that square mile of magic! 

(Mrs.) RUTH G. KLUGE 
Ardsley, N.Y. 


Sir: The fair is not a “World’s Fair”; it 
is the “American Fair for the World.” It is 
nothing but a beautiful example of how 


commercialized and ignorant Americans 
can be. 

SUE SLOGER 
Chicago 
Sir: Mr. Boris Chaliapin's Fair cover re- 


minds me very much of the movie version 
of that terrifying but benevolent character, 
"The Wizard of Oz." 

LEONARD E. KORCZYKOWSKI 


Buffalo 
Death of Nehru 
Sir: In spite of vehement criticism from 


Nehru's close associates, his recent at- 
tempts to find a solution to the 17-year- 
old Kashmir dispute deserve praise from 
one and all. As peace-loving human beings, 
we sincerely hope that Mr. Nehru's suc- 
cessor makes an honest endeavor to con- 
tinue his efforts to bring permanent peace 
between Pakistan and India. 
(Mrs.) ZEBUNNESSA RAHMAN 

Dacca, Pakistan 


Sir: Mr. Nehru’s death is undoubtedly 
a setback to peace. With his policy of 
nonalignment, Mr. Nehru showed to the 
world that the friend of the U.S. need 
not be the enemy of the U.S.S.R., and 
vice versa. The world may have to wait 
for a long time before another Nehru or 
the like of him appears on the world scene. 
K. KUMARASWAMI 
Kilpauk, Madras, India 


Sir: It is sad that even now people in the 
U.S. consider Nehru's action in Goa as a 
diversion from his policy of peace and 
nonviolence. They do not understand that, 
after patient urging for 14 years, this 
"prince of peace" had to use force to 
cleanse the "Indian temple" that had been 
defiled by colonialists for centuries. 

VAI LALL 
Christian Theological Seminary 
Indianapolis 


Building a Library 


Sir: Under the heading "business do- 
nors,” you stated that IBM contributed 
$350,000 and that Continental Air Lines 
contributed $100,000: to the John F. Ken- 
nedy library fund [May 29]. 

Neither of these companies has yet con- 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVIC 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


AIRMAIL TO: 
TIME International 
Sullivan 31 


Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 


Payment, and check: C] new subscription 
L] renew my present subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: To enter a subscrip- 
tion to TIME in your own currency, please 
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tributed. We hope that they, along with 
many other corporations in America, will 
eventually want to süpport this project. 
EUGENE BLACK 
Chairman 
John F. Kennedy Library, Inc. 
New York City 


> TIME's source was the “Gifts or Pledges” 
list kept by the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Foundation in Manhattan Ер. 


Sir: This corporation has made no con- 
tribution to the Kennedy library. 
T. J. WATSON Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
IBM Corp. 
New York City 


Sir: To classify the Kennedy Memorial 
Library project as philanthropy is ques- 
tionable. Countries such as Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela and Liberia could use their con- 
tributions toward alleviating internal prob- 
lems. To be sure, a library in Boston 
would be a meaningful endeavor, but 
perhaps an agriculture or housing project 
in the above countries would be more of 
a living memorial to our late President. 
JOHN R. WAGGONER 
RoBERT M. HONTZ JR. 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Clarified Prayer 


Sir: Many Catholics regret the coming 
use of the vernacular [May 29]. The Latin 
prayers sung by priest and choir to music 
written by masters are too precious to be 
separated from the ritual itself. 

AUDREY WRIGHT 
Omaha 


Sir: Although many of us are fond of 
the stately language of our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, a large body of opinion ex- 
ists within the Episcopal Church that 
would favor changes in that language so 
as to make it more understandable to the 
20th century Christian. The type of lan- 
guage chosen by our Roman Catholic 
brothers has in many ways shown us the 
need to update our own forms of worship. 
STEPHEN K. JACOBSON 

Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Hopper v. Everybody 


Sir: Miss Hopper did not wait until 1963 
to write her life story as implied by your 
writer [May 29], but did so back in 1952 
when From Under My Hat was first pub- 
lished. Her second volume, The Whole 
Truth and Nothing But, was written in 
1962 but held up for five months by the 
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С REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING... 
LEADERSHIP IN ANY LANGUAGE — — 


Pictured is a YORKPAK Refrigeration Sys- 
tem with all components (compressor, motor, 
condenser, heat exchange, accessories) as- 
sembled on a single base. It is compact, 
saves installation expenses. 


Whether you require a complete refrigera- 
tion system in the form of a YORKPAK, 
or individual components for field assembly, 
YORK* has the refrigeration equipment for 
food storage or freezing installations, bev- 
erage plant and brewery, and petro-chemical 
industries. 


For refrigeration or air conditioning projects, 

have your architect or consulting engineer = 

| | check YORK ... a single source of supply 

i” ____ through associate companies, licensees, dis- 
fributors around the world. 


Bulletin FLB available on request. 


| frajgtORK DIVISION, BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
1 i 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 60603, U.S.A. Cables: BORINTCO 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gs Lines 


YOUR views, like those of most Strong men, may not be ac- 

ceptable to all—nor, under our means of government, should 
they be. . . Your future will be watched with more than normal 
interest." 

So read the citation that accompanied the honorary LL.D. 
awarded by Hamilton College to Senator Barry Goldwater in 
1961. As the probable Republican nominee for President, Dr. 
Goldwater is TIME's cover subject this week, for the third time 
in almost three years. 

As we reported his gradual entry into the mainstream of the 
news—whether or not into the “mainstream of Republican 
thought"— we also noted that honorary doctorate, and we did so 
under one of the oldest standing heads in TiME. Our EDUCATION 
section began its annual listings of academic honors in 1924, 16 
months after Time’s first issue, and started using the title Kudos 
in 1925. The selection of a few dozen from among the hundreds 
of honorary degrees that bloom each spring has always been diffi- 
cult, and TIME warned at the outset: “It is not necessarily implied 
that either the institutions or individuals listed are the ‘best.’ ” 

ө 

In selecting the kudos we report, we are apt to play the big, in- 
evitable items against the surprising, the unpredictable, the off- 
beat. This, of course, also applies to our selection of other kinds 
of news. We like to think that we bring special qualities to the 
week's big “musts,” but we also know that TIME does not live 
only by the inevitable stories. We are particularly concerned with 
the people and events that do not force themselves to the top of 
the news but must be sought out by the enterprising journalist— 
just as many an honorary doctor must be sought out by the en- 
terprising giver of kudos. 

This issue contains a number of stories in this category. In 
THE U.S. we report not only on the California primary but 
on a new airplane that, though still on the drawing boards, might 
some day provide the answer to the nagging jungle war in South 
Viet Nam. In THE WORLD we tell not only about the new Prime 
Minister of India but about the “king” of Sankt Pauli, the notori- 
ous center of Hamburg's gaudy night life, and his *Black Gang." 

LJ 

In other sections, too, you will find news that is not conveyed 
by the headlines or the bulletins. SHow Business, for instance, 
covers Manhattan’s most unusual entertainment (it happens on 
the sidewalk). Music tells about one of the newest and most ex- 
citing masters of the dance, Law about a philanthropist who 
would like; if he could, to bail out every prisoner in the land. 
Business talks about the comeback of the small grocer, and 
RELIGION about a hotel that owes more to Moses than to Con- 
rad Hilton. 

As for EDUCATION, it runs not only the season’s No. 2 install- 
ment of Kudos but a story about a new system that teaches 
children to read by keying consonant and vowel sounds to cer- 
tain colors. According to this system, by the way, TIME is 


“spelled” magenta, light yellow and scarlet orange. 
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| Hollow chopsticks? 


i Confucius, in all his wisdom never thought of it. Neither, we 
believe, did anyone else. But the fact remains that if the idea 
is practicable then Patience & Nicholson could supply the 


E. drill. The chances are they have the drill in stock to do this 


job, too! If they haven't then they soon will make опе... 


P&N supply drills for many off-beat purposes! For all special pl 
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For further details of R & D processed drills ask for P&N 


PATIENCE & NICHOLSON LIMITED 
Sales Office: 477 Hoddle Street, Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Australi 
Cables: “TAPSANDIES” Melbourne, Australia 


E Local Representatives: 
Thailand Jardine Waugh, 226 Nares Road, P.O. Box 40, BANGKOK 


Hong Kong ^ Rieckermann (Hong Kong) Ltd., 1001 Man Yee Building, 
Des Voeux Road, Central, HONG KONG 


Malaya Cycle & Carriage (1926) Co., 41 Orchard Road, SINGAPORE 

India ^ Ganeshnarayan Brijlal Private Ltd., P.0. Box 2109, caLcuTth 80 

Ceylon Estates Supplies Division, Brown & Co., P.0, Box 200, coLoM 
Philippines Мг. A. Merx, Solex Tool Corporation, 355 Barracca Street, 


ONLY MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE RANGE OF TWIST DRILLS, SCREW EXTRACTORS, TAPS AND DIES, srocks, AP 


AND CHASERS IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
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fhe Man on the B 
pora Suite of Los Angeles' 
pot Ambassador Hotel, a man 
por dark-rimmed glasses and a 
V nightshirt with red polka 
P watching television. On the 
E Richard Dix was battling his 
Bess great odds through a 1941 
as opera called The Round-Up. Aft- 
[тшу a cliffhanging episode, the 
wd Guys vanquished the Bad Guys, 
hi the Grand Old West once again 
amade fit for Decent Folks. 

Barry Morris Goldwater, 55, was re- 
mM pring, almost oblivious of the fact that 
= m that same afternoon last week, more 
an 2,000,000 California Republicans 


zz ym making a decision that would 
dm ‚ ‚ 5 
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B Svcllasthat of his party and perhaps 
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GOLDWATER AFTER CALIFORNIA VICTORY* 
Over an ambushed trail to a shoot-it-out. 


gan having anguished-second thoughts. “We in the Goldwater camp felt this. 
Twenty-four hours before last week’s We had trouble getting businessmen to n 
primary, he said that Rocky might get allow their names to be used in ads. И 


55% or more. But on the morning of They wouldnt come out openly for 
the election, he was less bullish about Goldwater. Many of them wouldn’t 
Rocky, declared, “Goldwater has seized even contribute money because then 
the momentum in the last 24 hours. their names would be on record. If tt 
Dramatic changes now are taking place anyone asked them how they felt, they M | 


in California." were undecided. But they voted for d: 
One factor that misled the pollsters Goldwater.” | 
throughout was the large number of The Press, Part of this tendency to 


voters who insisted that they were *un- be counted in the polling booth rather i 
decided." Former Congressman Pat than in the polls could be attributed to | 
Hillings, long a Nixon lieutenant and {һе attitude of the press. Most major 
now a Goldwater leader in California, California newspapers opposed Gold- 
later explained: “The big undecided water, including the staunchly Repub- 
vote was not undecided. The undecideds — lican Los Angeles Times, which cam- 
were mostly Goldwater-oriented, but paigned against him on Page One. Nearly 
they didn’t want to admit it to the poll- all of the scores of reporters visiting 
Sters. The opposition succeeded in tying California for the campaign thought 
the tin can of extremism to Goldwater's that Rockefeller would win, wrote en: 
tail, and so a vote for Goldwater was in lessly of the élan in his camp and off 


danger of being considered a vote for pall of gloom hanging over 
extremism, And what respectable Re- 5 


publican businessman wants to be an = With Daughter 
extremist—much less admit it openly? the Ambassador Н 
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water forces. Some of this stemmed 
from the personal political predilections 
of many of the newsmen. But it was 
more than that—for, to the reporter 
| who did nothing more than travel 
| around with the candidates, the atmos- 
| phere was indeed deceptive. 
| To these newsmen, Rockefellers or- 
| ganization seemed a marvel of efficien- 
cy. Nothing was left to chance. At every 
| stop on Rocky's itinerary, accommoda- 
tions for the press were waiting: type- 
writers, pencils, paper, telegraph facil- 
ities, telephones, press releases. Trans- 
portation was there when it was needed. 
| So were the hotel rooms. And so was 
| Rockefeller himself, nearly always avail- 
| able to any reporter who wanted to 
| talk to him. Wherever Rocky went, his 
smooth public relations firm of Spencer- 
Roberts saw to it that the crowds were 
there to greet him; in San Jose, for 
example, Spencer-Roberts rounded up 
more than 8,000 people who waited six 
hours just to shake the Governor's hand. 
Rocky himself seemed to enjoy every 
smiling, finger-crunching minute of it. 
He breathed confidence—for the simple 
reason that he really thought he was 
going to win. 

By contrast, Goldwater's contingent 
seemed a shambles. The campaign man- 
agement, directed by onetime Senator 
William Knowland, was at best un- 
steady. The schedule underwent con- 
stant change. The candidate rarely in- 
dulged in more than the most_per- 
functory chitchat with reporters. Barry 
shrouded himself in an impenetrable 
diffidence, acting for all the world like a 
reluctant dragon slayer. In his public 
appearances he hardly ever..exhibited 
that electric quality which, for example, 


BARRY AT 1960 CONVENTION 
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helped him hold the 1960 
National 
seemed to stay on the defensive, endless- 
ly trying to answer his enemies’ charges 
that he wanted to sell TVA for a dollar, 
that he would take the U.S. out of the 
United Nations, that he would abolish 
social security, that he had an itchy 
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Republican 


Convention in thrall. He 


finger on the nuclear trigger. 

Blow followed blow. With their own 
man not entered in California, Lodge 
forces threw their support to Rocky; it 
made minimal difference that Richard 
Nixon, William Scranton and George 
Romney later wired their assurances 
that they were having no part of a 
Stop Goldwater movement. Dwight Ei- 


senhower came out with his “profile” of 
the ideal G.O.P. nominee; the hurt was 


hardly lessened when Ike later denied 
that he had meant it to be used against 
Barry. A Good Housekeeping writer 
said he had been told by-Goldwater's 
wife Peggy that Barry had suffered nerv- 
ous breakdowns, due to business pres- 
sures, twice in the late 1930s. Colum- 
nist Drew Pearson picked up the item 
and with his characteristic kind of 
punch, raised the question of whether 
Goldwater was mentally stable enough 
to be President. Goldwater’s longtime 
physician denied that Barry had ever 
suffered any such breakdown. Goldwa- 
ter himself simply pointed to his record 
as a World War II pilot and his pres- 
ent rank as a major general in the Air 
Force Reserve. But the doubt had been 
planted. 

AII these troubles, and more, sent the 
Goldwater entourage into a deep slough 
of despondency. This was what the 
newsmen accompanying Goldwater saw 
and this was what they reported ich 
their predictions of defeat. Theirs was a 
limited vantage point. What they missed 
was the fact that while Rockefeller car- 
ried his organization around with him, 
Goldwater’s, as masterminded by Los 
Angeles Attorney Bernard Brennan, was 
much larger, infinitely more zealous, 
and was hard at work in almost every 
precinet in the state. 

"Operation Q." That Goldwater or- 
ganization was a phenomenon. Jt in- 
cluded a share of the cranks and zanies 
that Goldwater critics tend to think of 
as his only supporters. But these were 
in the minority. In fact, Barry’s ranks 
were peopled by men and women, 
young and old, in all walks of life, 
who held in common only one thing: 
an enormous and uncomplicated faith 
in Goldwater, and the willingness to 
work for him as few candidates have 
been worked for before: 

The Goldwater volunteers had been 
going virtually fulltime since March, 
when they launched “Operation Q,” the 
effort to secure enough qualifying sig- 
natures to get Barrys name on the 
ballot. So determined were the workers 
that they greatly surpassed the neces- 
sary 14,000 signatures on their peti- 
tions, came up with more than 50,000 
names before noon on the first day 
of their drive. 
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CALLING THE ROLL OF DELEGATES 


«I do not have this thing sewed up,” said 
Barry Goldwater after his California 
victory. Perhaps not—but with the Re- 
publican Convention in San Francisco 
just a month away, Goldwater needs 


only a few more stitches to tie together 
the 655 votes needed for the presiden- 
tial nomination. The probable first-ballot 
roll call of delegates, as reported by 
TIME correspondents in all 50 states: 


| (16): For the native son. 
Arkansas (12): G.O.P. National 
teeman Winthrop Rockefeller 
бит them all on the first ballot as 
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Margaret Chase Smith gets all on the 
first ballot. After that, it will split 
every which way, with at least 2 for 
Goldwater. 

Maryland (20): Barry has 3 solid 
votes, with 7 leaning toward Rocky. 
The others don't know or won't say. 

Massachusetts (34): Lodge should 
get 29 on the first ballot, with 5 for 
Goldwater. 

Michigan (48): If Governor George 
Romney goes in as a favorite son, he 
will pick up 42 to 46 first-ballot votes 
with 2 for Goldwater. If Romney frees 
the delegation on the first ballot, Barry 
should get at least 15. 

Minnesota (26): With 10 delegates 
yet to be picked, Goldwater already 
has 6 pledged to him. Another 4 are 
behind U.S. Congressman Walter Judd, 
a favorite son; 6 are undecided. 

Mississippi (13): All Goldwater. 

Missouri (24): Barry has 16 likely 
votes, with 4 uncommitted, 4 yet to be 
chosen at this week’s state convention. 

Montana (14): Goldwater has 12, 
Nixon may get the other 2. 

Nebraska (16): Goldwater picked 
up all 10 delegates at last week’s state 
convention, to go along with the 5 he 
won in May’s primary. The other one 
leans to Lodge. 

Nevada (6): All for Barry. 

New Hampshire (14): Primary 
Winner Lodge gets all on the first 
ballot. 

New Jersey (40): After California, 
at least 9 jumped on the Goldwater 
bandwagon. The rest will head for 
San Francisco uncommitted, hopeful 
of playing kingmaker. 

New Mexico (14) Rockefeller 
picked off 4 stragglers, but Goldwater 
has 10. 

New York (92): Native Son Rocke- 
feller did well in last week’s balloting 
for delegates, is certain of 86. Gold- 
water has at least 2. The remaining 4 
are uncommitted but could very well 
go for Goldwater. Make it only 2 for 
Barry anyway. 

North Carolina (26): Barry has 25 
sure votes, may get the 26th. 

North Dakota (14): Goldwater has 
a fairly solid 9, perhaps 11. Scranton 
has 2, Nixon 1. ; 

Ohio (58): All should go to Favor- 
ite Son Governor James Rhodes on 
first ballot. If Rhodes releases his dele- 
gation during the first ballot, Goldwa- 
ter stands to get at least half of Ohio’s 
votes. 

Oklahoma (22): In Barry’s pocket. 

Oregon (18): Rocky gets all, at 
least on the first-ballot. 


Pennsylvania (64): Favorite Son 
Scranton gets 62 on the first ballot, 
with 2 for Goldwater. Anywhere from 
6 to 12 others should go for Barry 
after the first ballot. 

Rhode Island (14): Governor John 
Chafee announced for Scranton last 
week, and all 14 are likely to follow 
his lead on the first vote. Though Bar- 
ry could pick up 2 after that, give him 
a first-ballot blank in the smallest state. 

South Carolina (16): Sold on Barry. 

South Dakota (14): An uncommit- 
ted slate of delegates beat a Goldwater 
slate in last week’s primary, but at 
least 6 of them aim to vote for Barry 
anyway, with 2 for Nixon, 6 undecided 
but probably pro-Goldwater. 

Tennessee (28): Barry has bedrock 
support from 22, with 3 more leaning 
toward him, and 3 uncommitted. 

Texas (56): Pure Goldwater. 

Utah (14): Barry seems sure of 9, 
with 3 leaning to Lodge, 1 to Nixon, 
1 undecided. 

Vermont (12): Way northeast of 
Goldwater country, Barry gets 6 dele- 
gates, with 2 for Rocky, 1 for Smith, 
1 for Scranton, 2 uncommitted. 

Virginia (30): Of 18 delegates al- 
ready chosen, Barry is certain of 17, 
the other is leaning heavily toward 
him. Count him for 14, though he will 
likely end up with 29 or all 30. 

Washington (24): At least 22 for 
Goldwater. If Barry looks like a win- 
ner by the time Washington gets to 
vote, all 24 may hop aboard his band- 
wagon. 

West Virginia (14): Goldwater has 
4 solid votes, may get as many as 10. 
Rocky has 2, with 2 uncommitted. 

Wisconsin (30): A first-round cour- 
tesy vote for Favorite Son Congress- 
man John Byrnes is in the cards, but a 
Goldwater stampede could persuade 
at least 15 delegates to go for Barry on 
the first ballot. 

Wyoming (12): All Goldwater. 

District of Columbia (9): Rocke- 
feller should get 5, Goldwater 4. 

Puerto Rico (5): All Rockefeller’s. 

Virgin Islands (3): The works for 
Rocky. 

Thus, by the most conservative pos- 
sible reckoning, giving Goldwater only 
those votes committed to him or lean- 
ing strongly toward him, he has a min- 
imum of 648 first-ballot votes, with 
plenty of reserve strength in such states 
as Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
His rivals trail so far behind as to 
almost out of sight: Rockefe 
139 votes, Scranton with 8 
with 48, Nixon with per, 
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forces had hoped to hold Barry to a 
100,000 vote margin in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, then more than make up the 
deficit in the northern part of the state, 
especially the San Francisco Bay area. 
But Goldwater took Los Angeles Coun- 
ty by 158,000 votes, adjacent Orange 
County by 49,000 and San Diego Coun- 
ty by 16,000. 


Rocky could not overcome that lead, 


and just 22 minutes after the polls in 
Southern California closed, CBS-TV 
programmed its vote-analysis comput- 
er and declared Goldwater the winner 
with 5396 of the vote. As of that time, 
the polling places were still 
northern California, and CBS suffered 
a few bad moments when the later re- 
turns began 
Rocky closing the gap and even mov- 


open in 


to arrive and showed 
ing ahead. All the while, NBC, locked 
in hot competition with CBS, quite 
nervously stuck by its position that the 
race was close, and refused to name a 


Se: 


GOLDWATER WORKERS AT VICTORY CELEBRATION 


no opposition in the form of serious 
contenders for the nomination. Rocke- 
feller, the only other major avowed 
candidate, based his whole campaign 
on the primaries, made little effort to 
win delegates at state conventions. That 
left Goldwater confronted only by fa- 
vorite sons and state leaders who wished 
to go to San Francisco uncommitted. 
Jt was not much of a contest, and while 
others were making headlines with their 
primary showings, Barry was simply 
moving closer to the nomination. 
Faced by Fact. Thus California's 86 
delegates very nearly put Goldwater 
over the top, and his bandwagon was 
on the move. His national campaign 
manager, Phoenix Lawyer Denison 
Kitchel, predicted after the California 
victory that the wagon would soon be 
overflowing. Said New York Public Re- 
Jations Executive Е. Clifton White, an- 
other top Goldwater aide: "Y can hear 
those adding machines clicking out 
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In the ranks, an enormous faith. 


winner. In the end it was NBC's less 
venturesome attitude that gave the 
viewer a better understanding of how 
close the race was. 

Goldwaters California win was im- 
pressive in light of the powerful op- 
position, but it was about as narrow as 
a win can be. To some observers it gave 
further proof that Barry is a poor vote 
getter. Indeed, his record in this year's 
previous primaries was unimpressive. 
He lost to Lodge’s write-in candidacy 
їп New Hampshire. He won IMinois 
but his only on-the-ballot opponent, 
Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith, got 
26% of the vote. He won Indiana, but 
Harold Stassen, of all people, got 26%. 
He won Nebraska, but write-ins gave 
Nixon 31.4%. He all but withdrew 
from Oregon, leaving Rocky as the only 
active candidate in the field. 

Yet the fact remains that while others 
were getting the primary votes, Gold- 
water was getting the delegates in state 


after state. Why? One answer is that 
Goldwater’s followers, just as in Cali- 
fornia, were willing to work. Another 
is that in nonprimary states, Barry had 


12 
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there in the uncommitted states already. 
From here on in, we just hit those state 
conventions and rack up the delegates." 
Noting that Ohio State G.O.P. Chair- 
man Ray Bliss controls 56 delegates 
who are prepared to give their first bal- 
lot to Favorite Son Governor James 
Rhodes, another Goldwater staffer said: 
“If I were Bliss, I'd be adding all this 
up and thinking that Га hate like hell 
to be the last one to come over to 
Goldwater." 

All of which leaves the Republican 
Party, the nation and the world faced 
with a probable G.O.P. nominee for 
President of the U.S. who is one of the 
most controversial politicians in recent 
bistory. The reaction to Goldwater's 
California victory in the foreign press 
was nearly hysterical. Said the London 
Times: “The sight of a major party 
endorsing and promoting a man so bla- 
tantly out of touch with reality, so wild 
in his foreign. policy, so backward in 
his domestic ideas and so inconsistent 
in his thinking, would be a serious blow 
to American prestige abroad." West 
Germany's Frankfurter Rundschau 
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the Senator. If we believe that our 
rights come to us from God, when the 
day comes that we act as if we believe 
it, all differences of the white and white 
and the black and black will be wiped 
off the face of this nation.” 

ө INCOME TAX. Though he once con- 
demned the graduated income fax and 
suggested instead an across-the-board 
tax of, say, 10%, he has changed his 
stand somewhat. “I don't like the pro- 
gressive features of the income tax," 
but “we cannot do away with progres- 
sive features entirely." 

e AID TO EDUCATION. He opposes the 
principle of aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools, but favors federal 
aid to colleges. 

e TVA. He no longer advocates selling 
the entire TVA to private business, but 


would sell the steam-generating plants 
and the fertilizer program that are as- 


sociated with TVA. 
ө JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY. He refuses to de- 
nounce it because "members of the 
Birch Society have a constitutional right 
to take the positions they choose, even 
though I might disagree with them." 
"They." In a post-California state- 
ment, Goldwater adapted a phrase that 
Rockefeller had been using about him- 
self, claimed a victory for the “main- 
stream of Republican thinking." Cer- 
tainly Barry's ideas flow somewhat to 
the right of that mainstream. Yet only 
after California were many leaders of 
moderate Republicanism, including the 
G.O.P.’s so-called “kingmakers,” finally 
convinced that their party was likely to 
nominate for President a man whose 
views do not represent theirs. 
Throughout much of the land, there 
is almost a mystique about Republican 
kingmakers, centered mostly in the 
Northeast and commonly referred to as 
"they." But so far in the present presi- 
dential contest, they have done no no- 
ticeable kingmaking. For one thing, they 
have had the strong feeling that neither 
John Kennedy nor Lyndon Johnson was 
likely to be defeated by any Republi- 
can. For another, they rather like Lyn- 
don, especially his frugal fiscal posi- 
tions. For still another, they have tend- 
ed to underrate Goldwater's volunteer 
strength and to overrate the possibility 
that Barry would somehow beat himself. 
Perhaps most of all, they have been 
unable to coalesce behind a single avail- 
able alternative candidate. Rockefeller, 
once by far the Republican front run- 
ner, probably sacrificed his chances with 
his remarriage (one school of thought 
insists that the birth of his son, Nelson 
Aldrich Jr., just three days before the 
California primary worked to his dis- 
advantage, reminding voters of his re- 
cent marital situation). There has been 
little enthusiasm for Richard Nixon since 
he turned out to be a poor loser in the 
1962 California gubernatorial race. De- 
Spite Cabot Lodge's strong showings in 
Primaries and polls, he is unpopular 
with many Republicans who feel that 
he is, in unlikely combination, too aloof 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S SCRANTON 
The one who's left. 


and patrician and liberal; indeed, the 
main effect of Lodges New Hampshire 
primary victory this year probably was 
to divert and delay any concerted effort 
that anti-Goldwater Republicans might 
have mounted. 

"It's Very Late." By process of elimi- 
nation, that leaves Pennsylvania's Gov- 
ernor William Scranton as the best re- 
maining hope for anti-Goldwater Repub- 
licans. Until last week, Scranton was 
genuinely unwilling to make a move. 
For months he insisted that he did not 
want the nomination, would not seek it, 
and would only reluctantly accept a 
genuine draft. Despite Scranton's re- 
peated statements, it was behind him 
that anti-Goldwater Republican leaders 
late last week tried to rally. On Satur- 
day, Dwight Eisenhower asked Scran- 
ton to visit him in Gettysburg. Ike 
urged Scranton to begin taking a “posi- 
tive” view about the Republican nomi- 
nation, and Scranton indicated that he 
would do so. Almost immediately the 
word was passed by Ohio's Governor 
Rhodes, attending the National Confer- 
ence of Governors in Cleveland, that 
Scranton was willing. Next day Scran- 
ton said he is available. 

But even if all the Republican leaders 
who oppose Goldwater were to gather 
around Scranton, would they be able 
to stop Barrys bandwagon? There is 
deep doubt that they could. "It would 
take a superhuman effort," says Maine's 
Fred Scribner, general counsel to the 
Republican National Committee. Savs 
General Lucius Clay, an authentic Re- 
publican kingmaker: "It's late, very late." 

If such an attempt were to be made 
it would, if successful, leave the Repub- 
lican Party in a deeply divided state. 
Barry Goldwater himself would un- 
doubtedly Support Scranton or any oth- 
er nominee; he has made party loyalty 
his gospel. But his dedicated followers 
have gone too far and worked too hard 
to accept an eleventh-hour defeat. T. 
as the situation stood last wee 
G.O.P.s probable course i 
cept Goldwater, rally be 
work to influence him 
Stream positions 
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CALIFORNIA 


Nomination by Association 

Pierre Salinger’s entry into Califor- 
nia’s Democratic Senate primary was 
late and funny. He filed only two hours 
before the deadline, then had comic- 
opera troubles convincing legal author- 
ities that he was a Californian; after all, 
he had not lived in the state for nine 
years, for the past four had been a 
voter in Harry Byrd’s Virginia, and on 
primary day could not even vote for 
himself. “Carpetbagger!” cried Pierre’s 
chief opponent, State Controller Alan 
Cranston. Asked what issues he and 
Salinger disagreed on, Cranston replied 
acidly: “The only subject I see at the 
moment that Mr. Salinger and I could 
productively debate is his apparent de- 
sire to reapportion the U.S. Senate with 
three seats from Virginia and one from 
California.” Pierre reapportioned the 
Democratic vote to his side, 1,193,934 
to Cranston’s 1,051,106. 

Memories of Jack. In the crucial 
final stages of the campaign Salinger got 
important help from a pair of ladies. 
Lucretia Engle, wife of popular incum- 
bent Democratic Senator Ciair Engle, 
who was forced to withdraw from the 
primary after his second brain opera- 
tion since August, came out for Sal- 
inger. And Jackie Kennedy said: “Presi- 
dent Kennedy valued his advice and 
counsel on all major matters.” 

Salinger’s past association as press 
secretary to Jack Kennedy clearly was 
his best issue. He constantly recalled 
the crises through which he had gone 
with the late President. In the final 
hours of the campaign, Pierre’s people 
mailed 4,000,000 postcards, each bear- 
ing a blue-bordered photo of Kennedy, 
an italicized caption “In His Tradition,” 

and a sample ballot with an “X” after 
Salinger. On election night, he made cer- 


SALINGER & J.F.K. (1963) 
A conflict between the late show and a lucky shirt. 


tain that he wore his lucky pink-and- 
white-striped election shirt—the same 
one he had worn for elections ever 
since Kennedy won the New Hampshire 
presidential primary in 1960. 

Among the primary byproducts were: 
1) new prestige for State Assembly 
Speaker Jesse (“Big Daddy”) Unruh, 
who backed Salinger from the start; 
2) a numbing blow to Governor Ed- 
mund (“Pat”) Brown, who had lunged 
in to support Cranston; and 3) a badly 
torn Democratic Party. Dismayed by 
it all, Brown mumbled, “Even though 
Im disappointed, I feel good about 
having such a fine man as Pierre for 
Senator." Cranston, too, promised he 
would support Salinger—but added that 
he would not drop a $2,000,000 libel 
suit against Pierre for making the cam- 
paign charge that Cranston had put the 
campaign-fund arm on inheritance-tax 
appraisers whom he had appointed. 

Help from Shirley. In November 
Salinger will face a Republican who 
gathered a lot of votes from a some- 
what more distant past image. He is 
filmdom’s veteran Song and Dance Man 
George Murphy, now 61, who is still 
getting a lot of free TV exposure on 
late-late shows as, among other things, 
the charming, marvelously nimble adult 
dancing partner of a ten-year-old named 
Shirley Temple. Murphy is a thorough- 
ly respectable candidate, has been a top 
California Republican figure for a dec- 
ade, describes himself as a “dynamic 
conservative,’ and has refused to em- 
brace publicly either the conservative 
or the liberal faction of California Re- 
publicanism. Said George Murphy of 
the November elections: “If I win that 
one, I'll invite Pierre to play the piano 
and ГЇЇ do a little dance." 

Chances are, with 1964 looking like 
a Democratic year in California, that 
Pierre will end up dancing. 
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District Congressman Leonard Farb- 
stein, an oldtime Tammany politician, 
turned back reform Challenger William 
Haddad, 35, with 19,851 votes to Had- 
dad’s 16,700. 

All four victories were shared by one 
man—New York’s Democratic Mayor 
Robert Wagner. Wagner came out pub- 
licly for Farbstein, the only Tammany 
type the mayor chose to support. The 
mayor endorsed both Bingham and 
Scheuer, has long fought to keep Tam- 
many Tiger De Sapio from power. His 
decision to back Bingham despite the 
Administration’s endorsement of Buck- 
ley probably won Wagner no presiden- 
tial good will. But the outcome certain- 
ly increased his stature in and influence 
over the New York Democratic Party. 


ILLINOIS 


With the Courage to Purge 


What a mess! Required by constitu- 
tional amendment to redraw Illinois’ 
political districts, the state legislature 
fussed and fought, finally had the only 
redistricting bill that it did pass vetoed 
by Democratic Governor Otto Kerner. 
Result: this year. candidates for all 177 
seats in the Illinois assembly must run 
in a statewide, at-large election. More- 
over, a Republican-Democratic agree- 
ment since regularized by law prohibits 
either party from nominating more than 
118 candidates—amounting precisely to 
a two-thirds assembly majority. 

Confusing? Worse than that. Chaotic. 
But in that chaos, former Bell & Howell 
Board Chairman Charles Percy, 44, the 
G.O.P. nominee for Governor against 
Kerner, saw opportunity. He reached 
for it in a fashion that should disprove 
the notion that youthful, well-scrubbed, 
idealistic Chuck Percy is more an Eagle 
Scout than a tough politician. 

The West Side Bloc. The situation 
was this: for years, the balance of pow- 
er in the closely divided Illinois assem- 
bly has been held by a handful of nom- 
inal Republicans, most of them coming 
from Cook County and, for the sake of 
re-election, more than willing to play 
footsie with Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley’s Democratic machine. It was 
with the help of this group that in 1961 
the assembly, although it had a narrow 
Republican majority, nonetheless elect- 
ed a Democratic speaker. The so-called 
“West Side bloc” also gave the state 
Republican Party a bad image by stand- 
ing steadfastly against such reforms as 
anti-gambling legislation. 

Since the Illinois ballot will be on 
paper, not machines, and since it will 
be long and complicated, there is every 
chance that a vast majority of citizens 
will save themselves trouble by voting 
Straight tickets. Thus Percy spotted a 
chance not only to enhance his own 
Candidacy but to end up as Governor 
with a genuine Republican assembly by 
cleansing the G.O.P. slate of West Side 
bloc leaders. And that is what he set 
Out to do. “We have a special problem 


ILLINOIS’ MURPHY WITH PERCY 
A purge in the dance hall. 


in Illinois that beclouds our reputation 
and helps keep Republicans at home,” 
he said. “I mean the West Side bloc. 
Here are men holding important posi- 
tions within our party who always stand 
against any law that will fight organized 
crime effectively or that will enable us 
to reform our election laws to help 
prevent vote fraud.” 

Better to Belong To. Marked for 
purge were six men, including Assembly 
Majority Leader “Bingo Bill” Murphy 
and Assembly Appropriations Commit- 
tee Chairman Peter Granata. Put on 
Percy’s slate were such men as Dwight 
Eisenhower's brother Earl, 66, the pub- 
lic relations director of a suburban Chi- 
cago newspaper chain, which insisted 
that he resign his job to make the race: 
onetime Chicago Daily News Reporter 
and Scandal Sleuth George Thiem, and 
former TV Weatherman Clint Youle. 

At last week’s state convention, held 
in the Springfield Elks Club, Percy reso- 
lutely pushed through his purge, staring 
coldly into space when Murphy came to 
whisper in his ear. The six purgees bel- 
lowed their protests from the conven- 
tion podium. Cried Granata: “Where 
have you ever witnessed such dictator- 
ship and bossism as you are witnessing 
today, except in Russia?” Purgee Robert 
Austin, noting that all those on Percy's 
blacklist were Catholics, claimed the 
whole thing was anti-Catholic. One 
"Babe" McAvoy pointed a finger at 
Percy and said: "If vou are elected, you 
will have a Georgia chain gang legisla- 
ture and you'll be the man holding the 
whip." 

All the while, Chuck Percy sat smil- 
ing benignly. He had the votes and he 
knew it. Of the first 28 delegates to 
vote, 27 went for Percy's slate, where- 
upon two of the purgees withdrew a 
the rest were plainly finished. | 
victory, Percy may have sufl 
slight attrition aroun 
But the Illinois 
better party to 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


That's Quite a Platform 

The Republicans may, and probably 
will have a furious fight over their plat- 
form. But there is no doubt about what 
the Democrats’ will be: President Lyn- 
don Johnson standing foursquare for 
all things for all men. 

Unity. Às commencement speaker at 
the University of Texas, he was, for one 
thing, the Great Moderator. Said he: 
“Tt is one of the great tasks of political 
leadership to make our people aware 
that they share a fundamental unity of 
interest, purpose and belief. On the ba- 
sis of this unity, I intend to try and 


achieve a broad national consensus 
which can end obstruction and paralysis 


under arms. In every area of national 
strength, America today is stronger than 
it has ever been before. It is stronger 
than the combined might of all the na- 
tions in the history of the world." 

Peace. A few hours later, at a nuclear 
submarine keel-laying in nearby Grot- 
on, Conn., Johnson was the Great Peace 
Seeker, warning against the rash use of 
military might. In an obvious crack at 
his probable November opponent, Barry 
Goldwater, Johnson said: *Those who 
would answer every problem with nu- 
clear weapons display not bravery but 
bravado, not wisdom but a wanton dis- 
regard for the survival of the world 
and the future of the race." 

Friendship. Then too, there was the 
Friend of All Cultures. Two weeks ago 


JOHNSON HANDSHAKING ALONG MANHATTAN'S SEVENTH AVENUE 
Also Commander, Crusader, and Architect of Prosperity. 


and liberate the energies of the nation 
for the work of the future." 

Might. In New London, Conn., be- 
fore the graduating class of the Coast 
Guard Academy, he was the tough- 
talking Commander in Chief. The U.S., 
he said, possesses a militany power 
against which “the combined destruc- 
tive power of every battle ever fought 
by man is like a firecracker thrown 
against the sun. We have now more than 
1,000 fully armed ICBMs and Polaris 
missiles ready for retaliation. The Soviet 
Union has far fewer and none ready to 
be launched beneath the seas. We have 
more than 1,100 strategic bombers, 
many of which are equipped with air- 
to-surface and decoy missiles to help 
them reach almost any target. In the 
past three years we have raised’ the 
number of combat-ready divisions by 
45%. They can be moved swiftly 
around the world by an airlift capacity 

which has increased 75%. We, and our 
NATO allies, now have 5,000,000 men 


4 


Johnson entertained Ireland’s President 
Eamon de Valera. Last week he became 
the first U.S. President to receive offi- 
cially an Israeli chief of state, Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol, 68, whom John- 
son entertained with a state dinner and 
Bach music by Violinist Mischa Elman, 
73, and by the Parisian Swingle Singers, 
who perform their Bach with a modern 
beat. Said Johnson in an accolade to 
Eshkol: *We are very much alike. We 
are both farmers." Two months ago he 
had received an Arab potentate, Jor- 
dan's King Hussein. Now came a non- 
Arab Moslem, Iran's Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi and his Empress Farah 
Diba, to whom Johnson gave cowboy 
suits for their three-year-old son and 
One-year-old daughter. 

Prosperity. On the home front, he 
was the Architect of Prosperity. Boasted 
Johnson at a White House press con- 
ference; “Our record economic expan- 
sion, which entered its 40th month yes- 
terday, is showing new vitality. The ex- 
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Terror on the Trains | 
Nicholas Philippides, 54 m тб! 0 
cled little Greek immigrant al {е King 
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bigger pattern—a wave of 
the trains. Within 96 hours 
» Kings Highway station outbreak, 
rant v | E ents also took place: 
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BY LOCKHEED 
A cross between tortoise and hare. 


plunged a knife into Velez’ chest and | 7 ы 
left without а word. Velez lived, but BY MARTIN 
could not identify his assailant. 

As the subway savagery mounted, 
New Yorkers—millions of them totally 
dependent on subways.for transportation 
—began to feel desperate. Adding to 
their fear was a chilling slogan—"White 
Man, Your Time Is Up"—scrawled on 
subway station walls. Civil rights leaders 
and police insisted it was not a campaign 
organized by racist Negroes. N.A.A.C.P. 
President Roy Wilkins declared that sub- 
way terrorists did not attack from 
“purely racial motivations,” but he add- 
ed: “Part of the context in which these 
Negro delinquents are bred is indeed 
bitterness and frustration, which all Ne- 
groes feel at the continued denial of 
equal opportunity everywhere and at 
the unpunished beatings and killings of 


sometimes too slow and vulnerable. Now 
U.S. Navy officials believe they have 
found a potential solution in COIN 
(for  counter-insurgency), a “flying 
squad car." 

The coiN project was first suggested 
in December 1962 by Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara's office, which 
gave it to the Navy for administrative 
development. The Navy came up with 
some stiff specifications for such a plane. 
It must have a top speed of 316 m.p.h., 
be able to linger over a target for two 
hours, clear a 50-ft. barrier on takeoff 
within 800 ft. of its starting point, op- 
erate out of sod fields, off gravel roads 
and, when equipped with pontoons, from 
water. It would require two engines so 


Negroes, which continue to feature the 
civil rights theme in the Deep South." 
At midweek, New York's Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner said grimly, “I am deter- 
mined that we're going to have law and 
order in our subways.” He announced 
that 200 Transit Authority policemen 
would go on daily overtime duty in sub- 
ways, another 500 regular New York 
cops would do the same on the streets 
above, and all of the city’s 20,000 patrol- 
men—most of whom travel to and from 
work on subways—would commute 
armed and in uniform from now on. 

Just hours after Wagner’s beefed-up 
subway force went on duty, a Negro 
pulled a knife and slashed it across the 
face of Cab Driver Henry Feist, 64, as 
he rode a Brooklyn train. The man was 
arrested and held on assault charges. 
But Nick Philippides, his face still swol- 
len and battered, now spoke for a whole 
city when he said: “Of course ГЇЇ have 
to take the subway. I have no car, and 
I have to work for a living. But TIl 
be afraid." 


ARMED FORCES 
A Hot COIN 


As the world's mightiest military pow- 
er thrashes about for ways to subdue 
the light-footed Communist guerrillas in 
South Viet Nam, more effective use of 
aircraft often seems the obvious an- 
Swer. But the supersonic jet is too swift 
for efficient coordination with jungle- 
bound ground troops, the helicopter 


that it could still fly if one were knocked 
out. Finally, it must be able to carry 
up to six paratroopers, two crew mem- 
bers, four machine guns and four con- 
ventional bombs. 

Nine manufacturers have submitted 
ingenious proposals for doing the job. 
The Martin design utilizes hot engine 
gases flowing past a V-shaped tail to 
keep the tail high even at 28 m.p.h. 
General Dynamics proposed a detach- 
able pod for carrying the soldiers. Lock- 
heed features a more conventional fuse- 
lage, but its high wings are detachable 
so the craft can be transported in cargo 
planes. Most of the firms, however, 
could not meet the original cost goal o£ 
a $100,000 aircraft, figured the cost 
above $200,000. And once a manufac- 
turer is selected, it will take up to five 
years to get the plane operational. 

The whole project will soon be back 
on McNamara's desk for a decision on 
whether to proceed. Already he has 
questioned whether Cons cost is justi- 
fied by its advantages over the modified 
Navy Skyraider propeller planes now 
being assigned to Viet Nam. He also 
must consider whether there will be a 
need for COIN-type aircraft five years 
from now. On the other hand, there is 
a rising clamor in the Congress for 
new and decisive action against the Viet 
Cong. Thus, while coiN at the moment 
is a hot topic mainly in 
industry and in the milit 
it could easily blow 
tional debate. - 
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THE WORLD 


INDIA 
After Nehru 


The man chosen last week to com- 
mand one-seventh of the world's people 
has a turkey neck, a smudgy mustache, 
and an expression of ineffable meek- 
ness. It is a little misleading, insists Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, the new Prime Min- 
ister of India. “I am not as simple as 
] look.” om 

Nothing is simple in India, including 
Shastris unanimous election. He was 
the clear choice of the country's three 
kingmakers, 1) Congress Party Presi- 
dent Kamaraj Nadar, who controls four 
south Indian states, 2) Atulya Ghosh, 
toss of eastern India, and 3) Bombay's 


Once he was sure of a majority, Patil 
went to Desai’s bungalow, sat beside 
him on the floor and asked him to with- 
draw from the race. Desai finally 
agreed, conceding, "It would hurt some 
to have an election contest. It is better 
that I am hurt than others." 

Typicaly, Shastri had stayed aloof 
from all the politicking. Next morning, 
he rose early, had a modest breakfast 
with his family. He was the last to 
reach Parliament, where the other Con- 
gress Party members were already gath- 
ered beneath the high dome of the 
central hall. In a soft, reedy voice, tiny 
(5 ft, 112 lbs.) Shastri promised to 
carry on Nehru’s work. Then he drove 
to the Jumna River to pray at the site 
where Nehru had been cremated. 


S. K. Patil, who personally directs 


some 100 of the 537 Congress Party 
M.P.s. All three closed ranks behind 
Shastri as the man most capable of 
bringing "unity" to the nation. And all 
ihree opposed the only other candidate, 
conservative, autocratic Morarji Desai, 
the former Finance Minister, who was 
supported by rightists, leftists and un- 
touchables. Оп  tree-shaded Delhi 
lawns and in air-conditioned bunga- 
lows, the kingmakers argued that a man 
like Desai might start quarrels at home 
and be too intransigent abroad. For 
India’s sake they begged that the new 
Prime Minister be elected unanimously. 


REELY translated, Lal Bahadur 

Shastri means “Graduate Brave 
Jewel.” He was born in 1904, the second 
son of a minor tax collector in the vil- 
lage of Mughal Sarai, near the holy city 
of Benares. His father died when he was 
an infant. The child belonged to the 
Kayasth caste, who were disdained as 
quislings by other Hindus because they 
became clerks and officials under the 
Moslem rule of the conquering Mogul 
emperors. Their reputation for shrewd- 
ness is so great that an Indian saying 
runs, "If you meet a Kayasth and a 
serpent, kill the Kayasth first.” 

Lal Bahadur showed little of his 
caste's supposed brilliance, although he 
cared enough about an education to 
walk eight miles a day to school, some- 
times taking a short cut by swimming 
the Ganges River, carefully strapping 
his books to his head before entering 
the water. He made his first total com- 
mitment at 16, when Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke to students in Benares. From 
Gandhi, says Shastri, “I learned of the 
moral aspect of life—to serve your 
country without love of power and au- 
thority, if possible.” To fight for free- 
dom, the lad quit high school three 

months before he was due to graduate, 
and, in all, was arrested eight times by 
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Into the Ganges. Though Nehru's 
will had specifically requested no reli- 
gious ceremonies after his death (Nehru 
was an avowed agnostic), his daughter 
Indira Gandhi had ordered the funeral 
performed with full Hindu religious cus- 
toms and traditions. Nehru also had 
asked that a handful of his ashes be 
thrown into the holy Ganges River at 


Allahabad, his birthplace, not for reli- 
gious reasons but because “the Ganges 
especially is the river of India, beloved 
of her people 


running into the 
present and flowing on to the. great 
ocean of the future.” The remainder of 


A MAN: OF*SILK & STEEL 


the British, serving a total of nine years 
in jail. In 1932, when police refused to 
let Indian nationalists hoist their flag 
on the clock tower of Allahabad, he 
rode by in a cart, disguised in the veils 
of a Moslem woman, suddenly leaped 
off and sprinted up the tower stairs, 
raising the flag before the police could 
stop him. 

Repaid Loyalty. In his home state 
of Uttar Pradesh, India’s most popu- 
lous and the birthplace of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Shastri became the protégé of 
the Hindu traditionalist leaders, Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon and Pandit Pant. 
With independence in 1947, he rose 
through the state government to be- 
come Home Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
When Prime Minister Nehru broke with 
the conservatives in 1951, Shastri aban- 
doned one preceptor, Tandon, to join 
the other, Pandit Pant, in supporting 
Nehru. From that moment Lal Ba- 
hadur Shastri never left Nehru’s side, 
and the grateful Prime Minister repaid 
the loyalty with a succession of Cabi- 
net jobs. 

In a nation where politicians affect 
superior-airs, Shastri is modest and re- 
ttring. Among a people given to rhetoric 
and ritual, he is conerete and practical. 
In a land reverencing charismatic lead- 
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SHASTRI AT YOGA 


in office a few days before I answer 
that." 

In office Shastri would immediately 
have to start thinking about the hard 
business of running a government. As 
he huddled with advisers on the makeup 
of his new Cabinet, it seemed likely that 
the Foreign Ministry might go to Indira 
Gandhi, while the defeated Desai was 
almost certain to be offered a portfolio, 
even if not the top one he demands. 
Another likely minister: S. K. Patil. 

Perhaps the most accurate prediction 
was made by Shastri's 85-year-old un- 
cle, Ram Pershad. Gazing at his newly 
eminent nephew, Ram Pershad said, 
“Yes, he is now Prime Minister, and 
now he has just created a thousand 
enemies." 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Something Happened to the Crisis 
In the sparkling sunshine of a Hawaii 
morning, a stream of limousines purred 
up to a yellow concrete building over- 
looking Pearl Harbor. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Director John McCone 
alighted from one and hurried inside. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman General 
Maxwell Taylor emerged from another. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
both in slacks and open shirts, arrived 
together, were greeted under the porti- 
co by Pacific Commander Harry Felt. 
Last to arrive, 20 minutes late, was U.S. 
Ambassador to South Viet Nam Henry 
Cabot Lodge, natty in an olive suit. 
What brought all the brass to Ha- 
waii’s Camp Smith, named for retired 
Marine General Holland M. (“Howling 
Mad”) Smith, was a two-day confer- 
ence on the deteriorating U.S. position 
in Southeast Asia. The meetings got un- 
der way in a top-secret briefing room 
that rivaled the war room in Dr. 
Strangelove. There were flashing lights, 
Whirring projectors and 9-ft.-high maps 
bristling with red pins. On one wall was 
an 18-ft. by 30-ft, colored map of 
Southeast Asia. On another, facing a 
semicircular table at which the key con- 
ferees Sat, were multicolored lights po- 
Sitioning every vessel in the U.S. Pacific 
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fleet and maps pinpointing Viet Cong 
supply areas, Soviet and Red Chinese 
ships and munitions dumps, and other 
Strategic targets. 

No Plans. It was the ideal setting for 
a crisis-atmosphere conference. But the 
conference was barely under way be- 
fore it took on a non-crisis air. In Laos, 
the Red Pathet Lao had momentarily 
halted their drive, in some afeas were 
even pulling back—though at week's 
end, after the Hawaii conference broke 
up, they were beginning to shoot again. 
In South Viet Nam, the number of at- 
tacks launched by the Viet Cong guer- 
rillas had suddenly dipped sharply. 

Desperately anxious to avoid having 
to make painful election-year decisions 
involving war or peace, the Johnson 
Administration seized on the respite of- 
fered by the Reds and began softening 
its tough talk about intensifying the 
war in South Viet Nam or extending it 

to North Viet Nam. After Wisconsin's 
Republican Congressman Melvin Laird 
told a radio audience that *the Johnson 
Administration’s position is to move 
north, and we are prepared to move 
north," the President told a news con- 
ference: "I know of no plans that have 
been made to that effect." Laird stuck 
to his guns, but in Hawaii, Rusk, Mc- 
Namara & Co. sought to downplay talk 
of any bold new measures. 

Routine. As a result, what had been 
shaping up as a grim meeting designed 
to chart a potentially risky new course 
in Southeast Asia suddenly turned into 
a routine conference on the war in 
South Viet Nam—the 14th such meeting 
in Hawaii since December 1961. At a 
working lunch, the VIPs brought swim- 
ming trunks to the Navy Officers’ Club 
on shimmering Keehi Lagoon, left their 
“classified” folders on the tables while 
they enjoyed a quick dip. Lieut. Gener- 
al William Westmoreland, the newly 
designated U.S. military chief in Saigon, 
gave a virtuoso display on one water 
ski. During off-hours, Rusk and McNa- 
mara relaxed at Felt’s flower-decked 
Makalapa Guest House, while Lodge 
could be seen sipping coffee in splendid 
isolation at Waikiki Beach's Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel. 

The routine meeting also yielded 
some routine decisions. "Essentially," 
said one official, “we were talking about 
how to do what we're doing better.” 
About the only suggestion of any con- 
sequence to come out of it was that the 
U.S. send a team of perhaps 20 or 30 
officials to South Viet Nam to make sure, 
in the words of one official, that econom- 
ic aid “gets where it’s supposed to go, 
and not to a bank in Geneva.” 

Yet the U.S. could not go on indef- 
initely letting Hanoi call the shots in 
South Viet Nam. For all the soothing 
qualities of the lull, Lyndon Johnson 
might soon be faced with the need to 
win Congress over to a plan for 
ting new pressure on North Vie 
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COPS & RIOTERS IN PUSAN 
With rice skyrocketing, a refusal to Park. 


SOUTH KOREA 
After the Shadow 


Marking the third anniversary of his 
military takeover in South Korea, Gen- 
eral Chung Hee Park confessed last 
month that he was sorry about how 
things had worked out thus far. He ad- 
mitted that the coup's objectives—pros- 
perity, solving the food shortage, ar- 
resting inflation, halting corruption— 
had not yet been achieved, added 
mournfully, “I sorely regret this." Last 
week, after two months of growing un- 
rest, Park was joined in his regret by 
thousands of rioting students. 

Park's list of failures was accurate 
enough. Corruption and speculauon are 

" rampant, the price of rice has skyrock- 
eted 150% in the past 15 months, and 
mounting unemployment now stands at 
2,500,000— more than 10% of the pop- 
ulation. Sporadic student demonstrations 
began in March, ostensibly protesting 
Park's conditions for *normalizing" re- 
lations with Japan,* then turned on the 
government in general. 

In a scene reminiscent of the last 
days of Syngman Rhee, some 12,000 
placard-carrying students, cheered on 
by thousands of adults, marched in driz- 
zling rain down Seoul's Capitol Avenue 
one day last week, crying "Drive Park 
out!” and “People are hungry! Let us 
eat profiteering millionaires!” Outnum- 
bered police opened up with tear gas; 
the rioters replied with rock barrages, 
broke through police lines and drove off 
nine army trucks being used as barri- 
cades. The screaming, cursing clashes 
lasted all day and into the night, left 


* South Korea has long demanded heavy in- 
demnification for its 35 years of occupation by 
Japan from 1910 to 1945; now the govern- 
ment is considering a Japanese offer of a $600 
million reparation package, previously dis- 
missed in Seoul as inadequate, and a com- 
promise on fishing rights. 


scores of injured littering the wet pave- 
ment. Clamping on martial law in the 
capital, President Park ordered in thou- 
sands of army troops. The following 
day new riots erupted in twelve other 
cities; in Pusan, students fought the 
police for hours; in Kwangju, 165 miles 
south of the capital, 6,000 students 
sacked the provincial headquarters. 
Hoping to disperse the rioters, Park 
ordered all colleges and universities 
closed until July 4, which is one day be- 
fore the regular summer holiday be- 
gins. Then, as an appeasing gesture, 
Park reluctantly fired his. top. collabo- 
rator: Kim Chong Pil, Park’s nephew by 
marriage and head of Park’s Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party. Kim is hated 
by the students because of the ruthless 
way he once ran Park's Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and because he has been 
instrumental in the controversial negoti- 
ations with Japan. Kim is fond of say- 
ing, “I am nothing but a shadow of the 
President." Would the man who casts 
the shadow be the mob's next victim? 


FRANCE 


Détente Cordiale? - 


Charles de Gaulle, who in private 
conversation once described President 
Kennedy as an “adversary,” has been 
getting along no better with the John- 
son Administration. From NATO to the 
U.N., Latin America to Red China, 
there is hardly an issue or an area in 
world politics on whieh France has not 
taken a stand at variance with U.S. 
policy. The activities of some French 
officials in Southeast Asia often lead 
exasperated U.S. diplomats stationed 
there to wonder if France is not actual- 
ly trying to thwart U.S. efforts to keep 
the area from falling to the Communists. 

Cordial Cooperation..Paris is appar- 
ently awakening to the dangers of its wid- 
ening policy differences With Washing- 
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and was rewarded for his temerity with 
a beating that put him in the hospital for 
a month. It was enough to turn Harry 
the Ox into Harry the Fink: he provided 
the police with sufficient evidence 
against Müller and the Black Gang to 
bring them to trial. Last week a motley 
audience of shills, pimps, whores, strip- 
pers and bullyboys gathered in Ham- 
burg’s dingy criminal court to hear sen- 
tence pronounced on the Black Gang. 
Found guilty on 16 counts ranging from 
assault and battery to extortion, Paulie 
Müller was sentenced to five years in 
prison, while Hans the Swine drew a 
four-year term and others of the dozen 
defendants received fines and shorter 
jail terms. A young blonde in a green 
sweater sobbed quietly, while a nattily 
dressed sharper muttered:“Its a damned 
dirty trick, putting Paulie away.” 

The Golden Egg. The demise of the 
Black Gang marked a major triumph 
for Hamburgs Security Chief Kurt 
Falck, 42, who for the past year has 
been crusading to clean up Sankt Pauli 
and the Reeperbahn. Realizing that the 
districts reputation was driving away 
tourists, Falck began by withdrawing 
cabaret licenses from the more flagrant 
violators and refusing to license prospec- 
tive troublemakers. To date, he has 
pulled 22 licenses and refused 34 appli- 
cations, while under his prodding, bar 
and cabaret operators have grudgingly 
turned back $1,150 to customers who 
complained of overcharging. 

Old merchant sailors who remember 
Sankt Pauli when it was the roughest, 
toughest port on the North Sea run fear 
that Falck’s crusade will eradicate what- 
ever sinful spontaneity remains along 
the Reeperbahn. But Hamburg is not 
about to kill the leering goose that lays 
a $25 million golden egg each year. 
"We dont want to chemically clean 
Sankt Pauli to the point where it's a con- 
vent school for 15-year-old girls," says 
one official. "We want to keep it a place 
where men can seek pleasure without 
fear or danger." With the Black Gang 
gone, it might be just that. 


PAULIE MÜLLER 
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CYPRUS 
Anger Again 

Turkey has long since learned that 
the best way to advertise the plight of 
the Turkish minority on Cyprus is to 
move a large number of soldiers into the 
port of Iskenderun, send out Some ships 
on "patrol," and arrange for someone to 
make an inflammatory speech in Ag. Jy 
kara. Invariably, the result is panicky ЇЙ 
fear of a Cyprus invasion that brings | 
mobilization by the Greeks оп Cyprus 


and a sudden feverish burst of diplomat- |! 


ic energy in every major capital in the 
West. Just such a fright last week caused 
Cypriot President Archbishop Makarios 
to call out his 30,000-man Home Guard, 
sent NATO Supreme Allied Command- 
er in Europe General Lyman Lemnitzer 
scurrying off to Ankara, and even 
brought President Lyndon Johnson into 
the fray. 

"Final" Decision. This time, the 
Turks were calling attention to the help- 
lessness of Turkish Cypriots in the wake 
of Makarios' recent decision to call up 
all youths between the ages of 19 and 
21 for military service, and more omi- 
nously, his open threat to begin import- 
ing heavy weapons, probably from the 
Soviet Union or the U.A.R. Early last 
week, Turkish Cypriot Fazil Kuchuk, 
who is technically Vice President of 
Cyprus but no longer even dares to go to 
his office in Nicosia's Greek sector, pro- 
posed that he and Makarios hold a con- 
ference on "the Green Line," the heavi- 
ly guarded border separating Greeks 
from Turks. Makarios flatly refused, 
and throughout the island Turkish tem- 
pers flared. On the mainland, Iskende- 
run was suddenly alive with troops, and 
Turkey's Premier Ismet Inónü went on 
the radio with electric words: “Our de- 
cision is final. We have to provide an 
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unshakable security for the future of 


iot Turks. 
Eo hours, Lemnitzer was hud- 


dling anxiously With Turkeys top sol- 
diers. urging moderation. Nervous at 
the possibility of a war that would set 


NATO allies Greece and Turkey to 
fighting, Johnson hurriedly sent a per- 
sonal message to Inönü urging that the 


Turkish leader exercise moderation and 
come to the U.S. to discuss the whole 
Cyprus mess. Inönü declined because of 
“the pressure of current affairs,” but a 
Turkish spokesman made it known that 
the invasion threat was over “for the 
time being.” 

Something in the Fiat. On Cyprus, 
the invasion scare only briefly distracted 
the Greek Cypriots from another source 
of tension Jast week: a hitter squabble 
with the British that led Makarios’ men 
to demand that London withdraw its 
2.000 troops from the 7,000-man U.N. 
peace-keeping force on the island. An- 
ger was triggered by the arrest a fort- 
night ago of R.A.F. Senior Aircraftman 
Keith Marley, his wife and one-year-old 
baby near the town of Morphou, in 
northern Cyprus. The following day, 
Greek Cypriot Interior Minister Poly- 
karpos Georghadjis announced that 
Marley had been carrying in his Fiat 
two mortars and two frogmen suits. 
Claiming this to be evidence of British 
collusion with the hated Turks, Geor- 
ghadjis declared that “the British can no 
longer form a constructive element in 
the international peace-keeping force in 
Cyprus.” 

Proclaiming every Briton to be a po- 
tential gunrunner to the enemy, the 
Greeks last week began searching every. 
British car they found on the roads. 
Soon the word got around: in the north- 
coast port of Kyrenia, a mob stoned 
the British-owned Harbour Club. In 
Nicosia, 3,000 Greek schoolchildren 
marched through town shouting “Brit- 
ish go home!” 

Britain was of a mind to do just that. 
In London, British Commonwealth Sec- 
retary Duncan Sandys was cheered 
when he rose in the House of Commons 
to insist that “while they are performing 
this thankless task, we feel that our 
troops and their families have a right to 
be treated with courtesy by those who 
NS ea 

1. е 27, Britain's pres- 
ent commitment to the U.N. force will 
end. Whether it will be renewed, Sandys 
hinted, is Open to question. 


EUROPE 


J.F.K.: The Murder & the Myths 

The most myth-filled aftermath of 
John F. Kennedy's assassination is the 
stubborn refusal of many Europeans to 
accept the belief that the U.S. President 
could have been killed by a lunatic 
loner. Headline after headline and book 
after book roll off the presses with a 
bewildering array of theories suggesting 

a deep, dark plot. : 
Loudest skeptics are Europe's leftists, 


who will not be dissuaded from their 
original conviction that Marxist pes 
Harvey Oswald was the unwitting ie 
or the scapegoat of some well-oi cae 
darker rightist conspiracy, and then was 
silenced by Jack Ruby. This impres- 
sion was fed by the bad assumptions 
made by many reporters and commen- 
tators in the first minutes after the as- 
sassination in conservative Dallas, and 
it has never been fully erased. The 
American press." declared Italy's left- 
wing magazine Vie Nuove in a recent 
issue, “has forgotten its glorious tradi- 
tion of truth and democracy, playing 
along with the FBI and Dallas police 
to incriminate Oswald who has 
no chance to defend himself." In Brit- 
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ain, that sometime philosopher, Ber- 
trand Russell, has already set up a 
“Who Killed Kennedy?” committee to 
look into the situation. 

Mr. X? The doubters abroad find 
ammunition in the arguments of two 
like-minded Americans. One is Balti- 
more-born Thomas G. Buchanan, 44, a 
onetime reporter fired by the Washing- 
ton Star in 1948 after he admitted 
membership in the Communist Party. 
He now lives in Paris and is the author 
of a widely discussed tome, Who Killed 
Kennedy? Buchanan suggests |) “that 
the author of this crime is a millionaire 
of Texas, called Mr. X"; 2) that Oswald 
was an accomplice; but 3) that the 
shooting was done not by Oswald but by 
two triggermen, one from the Texas 
School Book Depository building and 
one stationed on an overpass ahead. 
Buchanan’s book is being published in 
eight European countries, already is a 
bestseller, 

Rivaling Buchanan for attention is 
Oswald’s posthumous defender, wind- 
mill-tilting Manhattan Attorney Mark 
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‘commission that its report would 
spike each of the overseas theses and 
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+) original version that Oswald killed alone. 
However, this is hardly likely to end 
he mythemaking in Europe. Asked a 
suspicious Frenchman last week: “Will 
he commission have the right to pub- 
sh its real conclusions?” 
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THE CONGO 
With Magic Juice & Lucky Grass 


It took a peak commitment of 19,400 
United Nations troops to restore a sul- 
len peace to the strife-torn Congo. By 
June 30, the last 3,000 members of the 
U.N. force will be withdrawn, and al- 
ready chaos is coming back. Leopold- 
ville has been rocked by a succession 
of antigovernment plastic-bomb explo- 
sions since May. In Kwilu Prov- 
ince, the Communist-inspired Jeunesse 
(youth), led by Pierre Mulele, still hold 
their own against Congolese troops. 
Though one of the Congo's provincial 
presidents recently sent Premier Cyrille 
Adoula a hippopotamus, the traditional 
sign of loyalty, it is clear that the Con- 
go’s 21 provinces remain precariously 
balanced on the brink of anarchy. 

To counter the plastiqueurs of Leo- 
poldville, Adoula imposed a 6 p.m. cur- 
few, and now each day when the sun 
sets over the Congo River, Leo is trans- 
formed into a ghost town. Adoula also 
closed his border with the neighboring 
Brazzavile Congo, where the Peking- 
backed Congolese National Liberation 
Committee has its Western headquar- 
ters. Formed by politicians loyal to the 
late Patrice Lumumba and imprisoned 
Antoine Gizenga, the rebel group is de- 
termined to carve up Adoula's totter- 
ing nation. Last week, in bucolic, moun- 
tainous Kivu province, where the Con- 
go borders Rwanda and Burundi, the 
rebels were well on their way to success. 

Panic & Poo-Poo Guns. Egged on by 
a-Liberation Committee agent, a loose- 
ly organized band of 5,000 pygmoid 
Bafulero tribesmen rose against the 
Congolese army. Armed with poisoned 
arrows and “poo-poo guns" (home- 
made muzzle loaders that fire bolts and 
nails) and anointed with mai Mulele 
(Swahili for "water of Mulele"), the 
5-ft-tall warriors believed they had 
been filled with a juice that made them 
invulnerable to bullets. In their first 
encounter with government troops, 


screaming, white-painted Bafulero died 
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i 
in droves under a hail of bullets near 
the village of Kamaniola (see map). 
When a government patrol was at- | 
tacked by spearmen at the village of | 
Lubarika, the troops fled, leaving their | 
commanding officer skewered in the di 
-dust. As the panic-stricken patrol sped |f 
north, government soldiers along the || 
way were infected with their fear, and 4 
news of the "massacre" spread. By early 
last week, there were no Congolese sol- 
diers left in the Kivu capital of Bukavu., 
and the rebels threatened to take the 
entire province, once the coftee-pro- ү 
ducing pride of Belgian white settlers. | 
Chaos & Countermeasures. In Bu- |) 
kavu, U.S. Consul Richard Matheron \ 
burned his secret papers, armed his || 
staff and two American newsmen on If 
the scene, and began evacuating women |) 
and children. The government's local M 
commander, who had been a sergeant if 
in the Belgian Force Publique, re- 
grouped 300 of his men in Bukavu, got 
advice over the phone from three Bel- | 
gian colonels and his former command- f 
ing officer, now Belgian Ambassador 
to Burundi. Premier Adoula swallowed 
his pride and asked the U.N. for help. 
In flew a U.S. Air Force C-130 with 
armored cars and reinforcements. For 
the moment, the pygmoid threat to Bu- 
kavu seemed to have diminished. But 
the Congolese soldiers were taking no 
chances against mai Mulele: their witch 
doctors told them to Wrap grass around 
their gun barrels in order to counter 
the magic water of the Bafulero. 
. Workmen were busy erecting a ге- = 
viewing stand in Leopoldville’s Ivory, 
Market for the Congo's fourth Je. 
pendence Day celebrati n June Бо 
With the U.N. force pul 
and emphatically о 
cheers could ring 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


CUBA 
Can't Anyone Here 
Play This Game? 


Eidel Castro must have laughed till 
he split his fatigues. Incredibly, disas- 
trously, Manolo Ray, the Cuban free- 
dom fighter who had promised to be 
operating inside Cuba by May 20, was 
exposed as a bungling amateur. Worse, 
Fidel did not have to lift a finger. The 
British, with an assist from the U.S. 
Coast Guard, put the damper on what 
was surely the most ludicrous act yet 
in the endless, tragicomic opera of anti- 
Castro moves. 

Five days before the May 20 dead- 
line, the exile leader had quit his job 


AP 


RAY BOUND FOR TRIAL 
Hiding in a hole. 


in Puerto Rico and dropped out of 


({ sight. For two weeks, nothing was heard 


from him. Miami tingled with stories 
that Ray was in Cuba, carrying out a 
cleverly conceived plan to harass and 
eventually topple Castro. As it turned 
out last week, Ray did not start until 


4, May 24 and never set foot in Cuba. 


Everybody Knows. Following stand- 
ard procedure, Ray and his seven com- 
including a woman radio 

operator, were launched from a CIA- 
sponsored “mother ship” that obligingly 
runs exiles to within striking distance of 

Cuba. As Ray and his men later told 

it to TIME Correspondent Ed Reingold, 

the weather was terrible the first few 
days, and Cuban patrol boats were 
everywhere. "Big, fast boats," recalled 
one of the infiltrators. *We saw ten in 
all." So the small band zoomed around 
tiny keys that lie between Florida and 
Cuba, testing their 24-ft. catamaran 
and tinkering with their boats two 

100-h.p. Volvo inboard-outboard en- 
gines. The Volvos were gobbling gas 
and running hot at high speed. Never- 
theless, Ray finally decided that the time 
had come. The five FN Belgian rifles 
with flash suppressors, 1,000 rounds of 
hand grenades and masses 
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of plastic explosives Were unloaded for 

; he Anguilla Cays, 
a final check at t 5 : 
where Ray planned to make a last radio 

smission. Я 
ол good thing about the e 
Cays is that they are only 40 miles o 
the Cuban coast. The bad thing is that 
everybody knows it. Castro watches 
them; so do the British who own them, 
and the U.S. sends over numerous ге- 
connaissance flights. So it was hardly 
surprising that Her Majesty’s destroyer 
Decoy steamed up to look around. But 
it surprised Ray and his group. Franti- 
cally, they tried to hide their equipment. 
Then five of the party, including two 
freelance photographers, gunned away 
in the catamaran, hoping to decoy the 
Decoy away. from the island while Ray 
stayed behind. 

A Green Lump. It didn’t work. The 
quite-competent-thank-you British cap- 
tain saw the Jaunch departing and sent 
a landing party to see what it might be 
leaving. “1 found a shallow hole,” re- 
lated Ray, “and I threw myself down 
in it and covered myself with a green 
cloth. I crossed my arms and put my 
head down and hoped they wouldn't 
find me. They almost didn’t.” But on 
the second search of the island, one 
British sailor noticed the green-covered 
lump and hustled Ray to his feet. 

Meanwhile, back at the launch, the 
Cubans were holding their own against 
the pursuing destroyer. But it was all 
over when two U.S. planes showed up 
and began dropping messages, the third 
and decidedly last of which ordered 
them to heave to or risk a barrage of 
4.5-in. shells. 

And so Ray and his party were carted 
back to Nassau to stand trial for illegal 
entry into the Bahamas. At first, when 
police discovered Manolo's identity, the 
group tried to arrange for another Cu- 
ban to take his place at the trial. Next, 
a CIA type showed up, gave a different 
name to each newsman present and pre- 
pared to pay whatever fine was levied 
against the culprits, explaining that he 
was a “friend.” At the trial, the Cubans 
were all so busy jostling around Ray to 
conceal him from photographers that 
no one could have missed him, and one 
newsman happily snapped Ray framed 
under a protecting armpit. The terribly 
understanding Nassau judge meted out 
$14 fines to each of the eight, plus a 
warning never to trespass again. 

Aside from the CIA's less-than-glori- 
ous role, the depressing thing about the 
whole sorry business was that Manolo 
Ray up to last week was considered a 
small but genuine threat to Castro. A 
former Castro ally, he had the bearded 
one so worried that Cuba went on a 
full-scale military alert; scores of sus- 
pected Ray supporters were arrested, 
and Castro announced the execution of 
eight “CIA men” in the last fortnight. 
Unless the whole thing was some ex- 
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BRAZIL 


Seeds of Injustice? 

The tired, drawn figure rose wearily 
in his seat in Brazil’s Senate chamber 
and switched on a microphone. Gone 
was the familiar exuberance, the wall- 
to-wall smile. "I am overcome by the 
most terrible sadness 1 have ever known 
in my whole public life," said Brazil's 
onetime President. ^In the expectancy 
that the cancellation of my political 
rights, and therefore my rights as a 
citizen, will be confirmed, 1 believe 1t 
is my duty to direct a few words to 
the Brazilian nation.” 

Last week Juscelino Kubitschek— 
not long ago considered the front-run- 
ning presidential candidate for the 1965 
elections and one of his country’s most 
durable public figures—was fighting for 
his political life. Some time before June 

14, Brazil’s National Security Council 


т 


hard-bitten old War Minister— 
to settle matters with the ex-President 
as well. Their weapon was the National 
Security Council, composed of Cabinet 
ministers and key military leaders. 
While the fight against both Commu- 
nism and graft remains urgent after 
Goularts disastrous, Red-leaning mis- 
rule, some of the council's methods are 
alarming. The council denies suspects 
the right of defense, the right to know 
the specific charge, even the right to 
know that they are on trial; it deliber- 
ates in secret, then simply publishes its 
blacklists. So far, 167 politicians and 
government officials have lost their po- 
litical rights in this way. 

Catalogue of Sins. If the council's 
charges against Kubitschek were secret, 
newspapers and TV carried an impres- 
sive catalogue of sins. He is accused of 
buying 1 billion cruzeiros worth of rot- 
ten beans, of accepting huge kickbacks 


MANCHETE 
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INVESTIGATING OFFICERS 


"| will not be intimidated." 


will blacklist another group of Brazil- 
ians accused of Communism or cor- 
ruption, depriving them of all political 


|. rights for the next ten years. On the 


list will be Congressmen, Senators, dip- 
lomats, businessmen, at least three state 
Governors, and some Cabinet members 
who served under deposed President 
Joao Goulart. At the top of the list, 
unless Brazil's new leaders back down, 
will be Kubitschek. 
One More List. As Brazil's Presi- 
dent from 1956 to 1961, Kubitschek 
raised farm and livestock output 
37.9%, steel production 100%, alumi- 
num production tenfold, oil production 
fifteenfold; he built the auto industry 
from scratch toward its present level 
of 174,000 units a year, added thou- 
sands of miles of roads and the new 
$600 million inland capital of Brasilia. 
But he also touched off an inflationary 
spiral and made many enemies with 
his damn-the-cost drive. After he left 
office, rumors of corruption constantly 
swirled around his administration; so 
far, however, there has been no proof. 
When Goulart was tossed out last 
April, Kubitschek's enemies—among 
them Artur da Costa e Silva, Brazil's 
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on construction jobs, awarding con- 
tracts without public bid, stealing fed- 
eral funds and committing election 
fraud. Then there is the Communist 
angle. He is supposed to have signed a 
secret 1955 agreement with Commu- 
nist Party Boss Luis Carlos Prestes to get 
his election support, encouraged Com- 
munist infiltration in his government, 
then paid Prestes $50,000 for his sup- 
port in the 1965 elections. 

Kubitschek's supporters prepared a 
White Paper to “prove” his innocence, 
sent a petition to President Humberto 
Castello Branco. The Brazilian Council 
of Bishops also did some petitioning. 
“Let those who are accused have the 
sacred right of defense," the bishops 
pleaded. Answered the chairman of the 
Central Investigating Committee: “De- 
fense is impossible.” 

As word got out that he was up for 
blacklisting, Kubitschek issued a rare 
press statement. “1 will not retreat," he 
said. “I will not be intimidated.” He 
persisted all the way into the Senate 
chamber last week. "The revolution- 
aries have turned against the most sa- 
cred concepts of the law," he cried. 
“This tyrannie act, banishing me from 
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Out of the stable. 


the orchestra's sleeper hit of the season. 
How does the top pop get in the mood 
for the mop-top hop? It's very simple. 
He puts on his thinking wig. 


Way down in Greenwich Village, 
where the elite meet to beat, once stood 
an off-Broadway citadel called The Liv- 
ing Theater. Its keepers were Julian 
Beck, 38, and his wife Judith Malina, 
37, and because they were "artists" they 
also kept their federal taxes. There 
wasn't enough money there to save 
The Living Theater (it died), but nat- 
urally the IRS haled them into court, 
and naturally they had a theatrical ball 
conducting their own defense, and nat- 
urally a bunch of squares found them 
guilty of avoiding taxes. *Victims of in- 
justice!" squealed the Becks at the ver- 
dict. "Innocent! Innocent!" The long- 
suffering judge found them guilty of 
contempt as well, sentenced Julian to 
60 and Judith to 30 days in jail. It would 
take more than that to upstage Judy. 
She soon had the galleries sobbing as 
she proclaimed how lucky she was to 
be loved by a man like Julian, who once 
“stood by while six men beat me with 
clubs and did not move—not because 
he is a coward, but because he loves 
nonviolence more than me.” 

Somebody must have known where 
the fire was, but it wasn’t the driver of 
the big red fire engine on the road out- 
side Athens, because he slammed on his 
brakes to ask which way. The Thunder- 
bird trailing behind was tooling along at 
the usual fast pace of its owner, 
Greece’s dashing bachelor King Con- 
stantine, 24, with his sister, Princess 
Irene, 22, and it did not stop on a drach- 
ma. Instead, it crashed into the rear of 
the fire engine. The reigning monarch 
and Irene came out of the accident with 
a few bumps, but the front of the car 
was a wreck, and Premier George Pap- 
andreou still has the shakes, because 
while Constantine may not be the 
world’s greatest driver, he is the only 
male member of the reek royal family, 

Two years atten ni father was 
hanged in Israel for his role in the ex- 
termination of 6,000,000 Jews, Horst 
Adolf Eichmann, 23, a mechanic, hung 
a swastika flag in front of his Buenos 
Aires home and goose-stepped off to a 
nearby bar for a press conterence. An- 
nouncing he had joined Argentina’s 
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Neo-Nazi National Socialist Party, he 
declared that the reason for his adopted 
country’s troubles was “the Zionists, 
who through their trusts and monopo- 
lies are carrying out their program for 
world exploitation. My father fought 
those who are suffering from the inter- 
national Zionist conspiracy.” Added 
Horst: “On this anniversary, I want to 
remember that he did not die in vain.” 

A guy can’t eat lunch with his friends 
any more—not if the place is a Broad- 
way chophouse, the friends are eminent 
Manhattan bookies, and the guy hap- 
pens to be onetime Rackets King Frank 
Costello, 73. Poor Uncle Frank. (That’s 
what the doorman at his Central Park 
co-op calls him.) The feds cut in at the 
gefilte fish, hauled the bookies down to 
the courthouse for failure to buy their 
$50 gambling stamps, brought Costello 
along on a vagrancy charge, being, as 
the law says, “without visible means of 
support." Fortunately, his attorney ex- 
plained that he was "retired," and even 
the New York Civil Liberties Union 
came to his defense. “An outrage!” 
barked its counsel, Emanuel Redfield. 
“An action of a police state, not a 
democracy!” 


* Lynda Bird Johnson, 20; Indiana’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Birch Bayh, 36; Luci Baines 
Johnson, 16. 
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CONTESTS 


| To Russia with Ease 

H Jt was nearing 1 a.m. and the jury 
| was still out. But for the 2,000 witnesses 
|| patiently keeping the vigil in Brussels’ 
|| opulent Palais des Beaux Arts last week, 
| there was never any doubt about the 
| verdict. In the finals of the Queen Elisa- 
L| beth Piano Competition, the tumultu- 
+} ous reception for Russian Teen-Ager 
Í Eugene Moguilevsky, the only performer 


KAYAERT 


MOGUILEVSKY IN TRAINING 
A matter of discipline. 


among the record 70 contestants to re- 
ceive a standing ovation, was evidence 
enough. 

М The judges agreed with the audience 
1) and awarded the $3,000 first prize to 
I] the tearful Moscow Conservatory stu- 
dent, while Belgium’s Queen Elisabeth 
herself, an 87-year-old wisp of a woman 
regally draped in white, excitedly waved 
her approval from the royal box. Just 
18, Moguilevsky, whose parents teach 
piano at the conservatory at Odessa, 
displayed a dazzling technique deftly 
tempered with a controlled maturity of 
approach. He is the youngest pianist to 
ever win the coveted Queen’s crown. 
“Moguilevsky has everything,” raved La 
Derniére Heure critic Pierre Modaert, 
“a blessed musical nature . . . great 
artistic presence." Echoed the Flemish 
daily De Standaard: “A blessed mu- 
sical nature." 

Quality, Not Quantity. The young- 
sters triumph, the sixth time in eleven 
tries that a Russian has earned top hon- 
ors in,the prestigious international com- 
petition, was a particularly bitter pill for 
the older U.S. contingent to digest. With 
20 entrants, by far the largest delega- 
tion among the 28 countries repre- 
sented, the Americans had clearly come 

to conquer. But in the two withering 
weeks of elimination rounds, quantity 
to quality, leaving but four 


gave way t 
American hopefuls to compete in the 
contest finals along with three of the 


28 
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five rigorously trained Russian entries. 

Exiled in an isolated mansion with 
no liberty privileges, the dozen finalists 
dug in for one last hellish week of prac- 
tice, practice, practice. All but the Rus- 
sians chafed under the regimen. While 
Anton Kuerti, 28, most promising US. 
contender, kept the other tenants awake 
into the small hours slaving at the key- 
board a minimum of twelve hours a 
day, the well-prepared Russian trio held 
their practice sessions to four hours at 
the most, then blithely played soccer 
and lounged on the sloping lawns. It was 
downright disconcerting. “To us Amer- 
icans, that week was like jail,” groaned 
Michael Ponti, 26. “To them it was a 
paradise.” 

Pingpong. Some, like France’s Eve- 
lyne Flauw, whorfied the stage sobbing 
and gulping tranquilizers, cracked under 
the pressure. The skittish Americans 
turned in credibly flashy but often ex- 
pressionless performances, were faulted 
for losing control of their pyrotechnical 
bursts. Results: the disciplined Rus- 
sians placed first, second and seventh; 
the Americans fourth, fifth, sixth and 
eleventh. 

Coolest of the lot was Winner Mo- 
guilevsky. An hour and a half before 
he was to walk on stage, he uncon- 
cernedly primed himself by heartily pol- 
ishing off a steak and playing pingpong. 


DANCE 


Style in Stuttgart 

Dancers from virtually every major 
opera house in Europe tripped into 
Stuttgart. They came not to dance but 
to huddle in the wings and watch the 
latest creations of Württemberg State 
Opera Ballet Director John Cranko, who 
has built a reputation among dancers 
and audiences alike as the most creative 
young choreographer in all of Europe. 
At the conclusion of last week's annual 
Ballet Festival, the burgeoning army 
of Crankophiles was more enthusiastic 
than ever. 

For openers, the company staged 
its piéce de résistance, 
a robust rendering 
of Prokofievs Romeo 
and Juliet, followed by 
a lavish, streamlined 
Swan Lake featuring 
nothing less than the 
reigning tandem of 
Margot Fonteyn and 
Rudolf Nureyev, who 
had volunteered their 
services and spent one 
week of intensive Te- 
hearsals mastering the myriad refine- 
ments of Cranko's interpretation. But 
the creation that stirred the most fre- 
netic response from the crowd was the 
premiére of a handsomely preened and 
plumed production of Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird, grounded in the Fokine tradition 
but soaring to new heights on the wings 
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The most precious resource. 


Ariz., "just seemed to drift into science," 
has built everything from a cloud cham- 
ber to a solar furnace to an electron 
accelerator. For a hobby he builds foun- 
tains, is now on his ninth. He studies 
with stereo earphones whispering light 
classical music to him. He will attend 
New College in Sarasota, Fla., move 
on to postgraduate research in physics. 
> Jacquelyn Faye Evans of Little Rock, 
Ark., made her achievements (straight 
A’s) amid notably tense circumstances 
as one of the few Negro students to 
enter and stay at Little Rock’s Hall 
High School after it was integrated by 
federal troops. “The identity crisis was 
there at first," she says, “but I got along 
fine.” She reads 1,800 words a minute, 
will go to Radcliffe on a scholarship. 
> Dale Gieringer of Cincinnati is tow- 
ering physically (6 ft. 3 in., 190 Ibs.) 
and intellectually (he tops his class of 
289). “A youngster with a brain like 
this is awesome,” says one teacher at 
Walnut Hills High. In free time, Dale 
programs computers at the University 
of Cincinnati’s Kettering Laboratory 
(“It’s just a job, really”). Dale took up 
astronomy at six, and his prime interest 
is “where physics, math and astronomy 
meet—cosmology, deep space distribu- 
tion of matter.” He hopes after Har- 
vard to join NASA or become a re- 
search astronomer at an observatory in 
Australia or South Africa. 


TEACHING 


Reading by Rainbow 

Teaching English by pure “look-say” 
—the theory that children need only 
Tecognize shapes of whole words rather 
than individual letters or syllables—is 
discredited in the U.S.; 30 years of try- 
Ing it produced two generations of bad 
spellers and etymological ninnies. But 
going back to pure phonics does not 


answer the original objection that learn- 
ing English's brain-busting disparities of 
spelling is dull and slow. In Washing- 
ton, before a class of 29 illiterate adults 
and teen-agers, a teacher named Caleb 
Gattegno demonstrated a speedy means 
of teaching reading by an ingenious sys- 
tem of color-coding sounds. 

Londoner Gattegno, 54, who made a 
lot of money by introducing the Cui- 
senaire rods that help moppets to mas- 
ter math (TiME, Jan. 31), uses a rain- 
bow-hued set of word charts. They give 
each of English’s 20 vowel sounds a 
color of its own. 'Thus the u in up is 
printed in yellow, and so are the iden- 
tical-sounding o in done, oe in does, 
oo in blood. The o in no is tan, and 
so are seven other spellings that sound 
the same, like the eau in beau and the 
ough in though. There are 27 colors 
for consonant sounds. The sound of 
n in no is lavender, as is the kn in know 
and the ел in gnat. 

Visual Dictation. Learners first mas- 
ter short pronunciations of the five vow- 
els (the a as in at, e as in per), then 
some consonant sounds (р, f, s) to 
provide the components for a lot of 
words. Using what he calls *visual dic- 
tation," tapping the charts with a point- 
er, Dr. Gattegno lets students discover 
with delight that strings of sounds make 
words, then whole sentences, including 
such swinging examples as “Pat met 
on a mat a man as fat as Tim." The 
decipherability of language thus estab- 
lished, the drill moves on to tougher 
orthography: weigh, height, eye, dia- 
phragm, for example. 


"Color serves as an extra dimension | 


to help the learner associate the i 
of the letters with the sound unti 
has mastered it," explains Gattegr 
makes nonphonetic 

language withou 

tional spellings 
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learned, the rainbow fades. Class books 
are in black on white, and students 
write in ordinary black. “Within six 
weeks they seem to rely mostly on 
form, referring back to the color charts 
when they have problems in working 
out words,” reports a teacher. 

On the second day of the Washing- 
ton demonstration, Dr. Gattegno's pu- 
pils, certified as “functional illiterates" 
by the welfare department, were tri- 
umphantly reading stories from that 
afternoons Washington Star. *Maybe 
I could go to college." mused a short- 
1| order cook. “Corny as it sounds, I'd 
"| like to read Shakespeare.” 
| On to Hallelujah. Designed originally 
for teaching illiterate adults (Peace 
Corpsmen find it intriguing for poten- 
tial use in illiterate countries), Words 
in Color is now being tried in 100 
schools in seven states. In Euclid, Ohio, 


HOWARD JOHNSON 


INVENTOR GATTEGNO & WORD CHARTS 
How by hues. 


| | where a pilot project was launched last 
|| year, five-year-olds read simple stories, 
| | first-graders whip through fourth-grade 
{| readers. “What do brown, light orange, 
| | magenta make?” the teacher will ask. 
"n Pot!” cry the kids. Dr. William Jor- 
| dan, assistant head of the elementary. 
| schools, says: “We have never seen such 
Wy | Progress. Our color readers are far 
ahead of any comparable groups.” Stu- 
| dents conquer the course, through such 
| words as schist and hallelujah, in six 
| weeks to six months. 
| Learning so relentlessly nonphonetic 
a language as English will never be- 
come effortless, and Words in Color 
may be overrated by some of its spec- 
tacular early successes. Yet for its hap- 
py discovery that symbolic color sticks 
in an illiterate's brain quicker than a 
shape, and its basic expansion of the 
alphabet (from 26 letters to 47 colors) 
to match the language's sounds, it gives 
promise of turning into an educational 
hit (light blue, pink, magenta). 
30 
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Round 2 
ALLIANCE COLLEGE 
John A. Gronouski, the U.S. Postmaster 
General—H.L.D. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY : 
Dirk Uipko Stikker, soon-to-retire Sec- 
retary-General of NATO—LL.D. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Kingman Brewster Jr., recently inau- 
gurated president of Yale University— 
LL.D. The gift of leadership fits you 
easily and equips you admirably as pre- 
siding officer of one of our country's. dis- 
tinguished centers of higher learning. 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 

Thomas S. Power, General, U.S. Air 
Force, Commander in Chief of SAC— 
LL.D. The leader of those patriotic Amer- 
icans who are proud that peace is their 
profession. 

Whitney Young te, executive director 
of the National Urban League—LL.D. 
He has made his career a quiet battle so 
that all men, regardless of color or belief, 
may enjoy the rights guaranteed them un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
Robert Sargent Shriver Jr., director of 
the Peace Corps and director-designate 
of President Johnson’s “war on poverty” 
program—LL.D. Humanitarian—We sa- 
lute you simply — with a single word. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
Edward Moore Kennedy,* U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts—L.H.D. Earnest and 
diligent disciple of the teachings of true 
wisdom; eager and tireless in his тапу 
journeyings to open the pathways of 
friendship among nations. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 

Chester R. Huntley, TY commentator 
—Litt.D. 

David Brinkley, 
Litt.D. 


TV commentator— 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. Senator 
from Maine—LL.D. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California—LL.D. 


MOUNT MARY COLLEGE 
Harper Lee, novelist (To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird)—L.H.D. 
Edward Teller, 
L.H.D. 


nuclear physicist— 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 
Clare Boothe Luce, playwright, former 
Congresswoman, former Ambassador to 
Italy—LL.D. For her distinctive contribu- 
lion as a woman in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Edward R. Murrow, former director, 


re ation Agency (im absentia) 


* Who established something of a record by 
getting three honorary degrees in one day 
(at Emmanuel, Curry and Stonehill colleges), 
and two more (at Assumption College and 


Lowell Technological Institute) before the 
week was up. 
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£ ORSE RACING and Carry Back in 1961 (a dismal 


seventh). 

At post time, the odds against Quad- 
rangle were 13 to 2. Jockey Manuel 
Ycaza thought that was pretty funny. 
“This is a free-running colt,” he said. 
“He can beat any horse in the country.” 
As if to prove it, he urged Quadrangle 
into the lead at the start, then eased 
up. Other horses pounded past: Cali- 
fornia’s Hill Rise (2 to 1) and long- 
shot Orientalist (42 to 1) dueled for 
the lead; Quadrangle slipped back to 
fourth, and Northern Dancer was run- 
ning fifth. Suddenly, Orientalist began 
to bear out from the rail. “I saw that 
big hole,” said Ycaza, “and I said to 
myself, ‘You can steal this race. ” In а 
wink, Quadrangle zipped past the lead- 
ers and opened up a one-length lead. 

Carnations for Two. On the outside, 
aboard Northern Dancer, Jockey Bill 
Hartack made his move, closed to with- 
in a neck. “I leaned over and talked in 
the horse’s ear,” said Ycaza. “I kept 
saying, ‘Let’s get the Belmont. Let’s 
get the Belmont.’ Then I hit him twice.” 
Quadrangle pulled away like an Atlas 
leaving the pad. At the wire, he was 
two lengths ahead of Roman Brother, 
six ahead of Northern Dancer. Jockey 
Ycaza plucked two white carnations 
from the wreath around Quadrangle’s 
neck. “One for my wife,” he explained, 
"and one for little Manuelito." For 
himself, Ycaza plucked something even 
sweeter: a 10% slice of the $110,850 
winner's purse. 


TRACK & FIELD 


The Prince of Put 

Into the shotput circle at Califor- 
nia’s Occidental College strode Dallas 
Crutcher Long III, known to his friends 
as the Prince of Whales. Hefting a 
16-Ib. iron ball in one hammy hand, 
he crouched low, tucked the ball be- 
hind his right ear, and began to inch 
back his left foot like a second-story 
man feeling his way down a ladder 
in the dark. Suddenly, he dipped and 
flung himself bodily across the ring. A 
grunt, a gasp—the shot soared through 
the air and thudded into the turf 66 ft. 
3t in. away. For the second time in 
twenty days—and the third time this 
spring—Dallas Long had smashed the 
world record in the shotput. 

Strongest Ever. At 23, Long is no 
longer the fuzzy-cheeked, 255-Ib. prod- 
igy who stunned track experts by tying 
Parry O’Brien’s world mark in 1959 
when he was only a freshman in col- 
lege. Married and a father now, he has 
put on 10 lbs., and his graduate studies 
in dentistry keep him busy 60 hours a 
week. He competed only twice all last 
season, and his haphazard practice ses- 
Sions this year are limited to two nights 
à week. "It's always in the dark," says 
Long. “I used to climb the playground 
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SHOTPUTTER LONG 
Practice in the dark. 


fence at the grammar school down the 
block, but the night watchman didn't 
like that much. So now I use a piece 
of sidewalk in the park." 

Out of shape or not, Long is still the 
strongest shotputter who ever lived. In 
four years at the University of South- 
ern California, he topped 60 ft. an 
astonishing 69 times, won three straight 
N.C.A.A. championships, and capped 
his senior season with a record toss of 
65 ft. 103 in. Nobody has approached 
that mark since—except Long himself. 
Last April he got off a put of 65 ft. 
ll} in. And one day last month, he 
showed up at the West Coast Relays 
in Fresno, limping on a bandaged left 
foot. “I was working out with pulley 
weights," he explained. “They weren't 
heavy enough for me, so I had a guy 
standing on them. The darned steel | 
cable snapped when the weights were || 
all the way up. They came crashing d 
down on my foot—and drove it into 1 
the floor like it was а nail.” Whereupon M 
Long warmed up by hurling the shot | 
65 ft. 3 in. on his first try, then un- | 
corked a toss of 66 ft. 74 in—a full $5 
8} in. over his own listed world record. | | 


But it went for naught: Fresno officials 
had unaccountably neglected to put a 
steel ring around the shotput circle as 
international rules require. 

Prospect of Gold. The bait that lured 
Long back into competition this season, 
of course, is the prospect of a gold 
medal at the 1964 Olympics. He will 
not lack for competition in Tokyo. 
Randy Matson, а 19-year-old Texas 
A. & M. freshman. already has a 64 ft. 
103 in. throw to his credit this spring. 
But by the time the Olympics roll. 
around, Long may be hurling that 1 
ball all the way into orbit. “Гуе архама 
felt that somebody would 2 
some day," he says. “Am 
going, I ought to do it 


BASEBALL 


The Man Nobody Wanted 


The rightfielder of the Minnesota 


Twins is a hoax. He calls himself Tony, 


| but his name is Pedro. He has claimed 
to be 27, but he is really 22. He swings 


a bat as though he were waving good- 


bye to his grandmother. And he is prob- 


ably the only ballplayer in the major 
leagues who got turned down twice by 
the minors. But none of that is likely to 
keep Tony—or Pedro—Oliva from be- 


| coming Rookie of the Year and, just 


possibly, the only player in history to 
win the American League batting cham- 
pionship in his first big-league season. 
The son of a back-country Cuban 
plantation worker, Oliva was barely 19 
when the Twins’ man in Havana spotted 


I i him in 1960 and offered him a minor- 
| league tryout. He jumped at the chance. 
i > Trouble was, he needed a passport, and 


Cuba being Cuba, that involved all sorts 
of red tape. So Pedro simply borrowed 


N his brother Tony's—and has been using 


his brothers name ever since. 

Down to the Ds. The tryout was a 
washout. After three days, the Twins 
offered him—free—to the National 
League’s Houston Colts. The Colts 
turned him down too. At that, Oliva 
went to visit a buddy who was playing 
for the Charlotte, N.C., Hornets—a 

| Twins farm club. The Hornets didn't 


! want him either. Out of charity, the gen- 


eral manager got Tony a berth on the 
Wytheville, Va., Twins, a Class D team 
in the Appalachian Rookie League. And 
all of a sudden Tony started hitting 
baseballs with his unconnected swing. 
That first year at Wytheville, he clout- 
ed ten homers, drove in 81 runs, and 
hit .410 for the season—highest batting 
average in all of organized baseball. 
Tony had to learn how to field from 
the first grade up, but he batted .350 
at Charlotte in 1962, .304 at Dallas- 
Fort Worth in 1963, .365 in the Puerto 
Rican League last winter, won a start- 
ing berth with the Twins this spring. In 
his first 100 trips to the plate, he collect- 
ed 43 hits, and his average has not 
dropped below .380 since. Last week 


ГЇ Oliva was leading the American League 


in batting (.389), runs (41), hits (77), 

doubles (12) and triples (5), and 

ranked sixth in home runs (with 11). 
There is always a chance that oppos- 


| ing pitchers will find some way of get- 


ting Tony out. Nothing yet has worked 
—not even the ultimate weapon. Pitch- 
ers call it the "brushback"; batters call 
it a beanball. It is the highest compli- 
ment a pitcher can pay a hitter, and 
Oliva has been getting a lot of fan mail 
| from the mound. He has eaten dirt at 


|| least a dozen times this spring. Things 
! have reached such a stage, in fact, that 


Twins Manager Sam Mele has ordered 


' retaliatory measures. “Anybody knocks 


Tony down, he gets knocked down him- 
self,” he tells Twins pitchers. 
Out Like a Marble. “If nothing hap- 
pens to upset that natural ability,” says 
Mele, “Топу can be one of the game's 
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SLUGGER OLIVA 
Fan mail fromthe mound. 


great hitters.” Only one bad thing seems 
remotely likely to happen to Oliva: chok- 
ing on a chuckle. A gold tooth gleams 
in his constant smile, and his laugh ex- 
plodes like a marble popping out of a 
bottle of ginger ale. Tony’s English is 
still practically nonexistent, and he is just 
beginning to learn his teammates’ 
names. “Big Powder,” he calls fellow 
Cuban Vic Power. 

As for opposing players—well, that 
is just too much to ask. One day, recalls 
Power, the Twins were debating the 
merits of Cleveland Pitcher Mudcat 
Grant. “Tony say, ‘Who is this Mudcat? 
Who is Mudcat? I tell him, ‘Why, you 
just got two hits off him.' Tony just 
smile. He don't know Mudcat. He don't 
know Bob Feller. He don’t know Ty 
Cobb. He don’t know nothing. He just 
smile and show that gold tooth.” 


A Third for Sandy 


The Dodgers were in the doldrums. 
All spring long, Los Angeles’ world 
champions had been mired deep in the 
second division. Their fielding was slop- 
py, their hitting spotty. The biggest dis- 
appointment of all was Pitcher Sandy 
Koufax, 28, whose golden left arm ac- 
counted for 25 victories in 1963. Sandy 
was having arm trouble. He had won 


ar а 


A fastball across the heart. 
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DODGER KOUFAX (THROWING LAST PITCH) 


only five games, while los; 
Manager Walter Alston Sing foy 
him briefly to the bullpe Ven de à 
Last week, against ho | Moy 
Philadelphia Phillies, Sandy 800, 
to demonstrate that the - Тато 
stands for Koufax. In n COreps тА 
faced only 27 men—the 
mum. Twelve Phillies str 
the only one who reached § 0 
was Richie Allen, who ү, base 
fourth inning, was Tien | 
to steal second. With the D Out SP a 
ing 3-0 and two out in the dae Lf 
the ninth, Sandy faced Ph Otto, | 
stop Bobby Wine. The fir Ш 
ball, and Wine fouled { І 
the leg of Plate Umpire w 


Wincing with pain, Varo, i 
out—and the tension mous B y 
ball!” he finally called. Wine «a! 


: e White 
a second strike. Then, Sandy M 
niy 


kicked his right leg high into nm G 
and burned a fastball strai wl 
the heart of the plate. Кош а 
off the mound, the fourth m 
tory to pitch three no-hit m 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 


> Rice University Star Fred Hue Ji 
a new world record in the poleva 
with a leap of 17 ft. 1 in. ( 
record: 17 ft. 4 in., by Miamis kif 
Pennel), at a track meet in Но B Wi 
> Oregon's Dyrol Burleson: a «f 
step victory over Loyola of Ch 
Tom O'Hara in the mile run a 
Compton, Calif., Relays. Burleson 
clocked in 3 min. 57.4 sec., and thet 


seven finishers all cracked 4 min. 
Wichita’s Jim Ryun, 17, came ура Ger 
at 3 min. 59 sec.—fastest time et scribed | 
corded by a high school miler. 4 histor 


Who Lost 
> The New York Mets: the I 
single game (7 hrs. 23 min), 
longest doubleheader (9 hr 7 
in history, both to the San den i 
Giants, before 57,037 Superi ch t 
— biggest crowd of the 1964 7. Ж 
New York's Shea Stadium: үүн 
game was a regulation пе Mute 
fair, and the Giants УО”, innit f 
nightcap went 
r 

fore Catche ied m 

e 


5 = 


UPI 
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only able-bod 
Giant roster © ia 
et P 
run 


as an assist? Jose 
weeks bef, Bud ys 
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IKE IN NORMANDY, 1964 


їз German observation bunker; 
Piscibed the greatest show in mili- 
d from plan to execution. 
has 101 Professionally vague as 


(Б 5 
„ фе ы" Eisenhower as Commanding 
: j à man of self-assurance 


| ) and “0 as 
m esr itm, reeled off statistics 
D pat Per ease, and often, as he 
бап atl ay toward empty stretches of 
er oH ler, film clips would appear, 

"ELM S * Precise scene 20 years ear- 
iy ki st With the action of war. 


inei ; Elta 
oh (jain. The most fascinating 


ite: 
Bul: Кү 


3 innit Чү, SSe scenes was a matter of 
aul бй ds the program reached 
g man М Б Пеагег distance of Ike's 
“cept "i to show a man slightly 
| play о y different, reliving his 
; run syn residential Beneralcy in 
^o 2 RW S © Corporate war. Against 
6 victo: Y "ni Nd of the vast invasion 
» Mal nello reaching to the how 
‘ 1 Oquial touch stood 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Eisenhower recalled the “little grin” on 
the meteorologists face when he came 
in announcing a break for June 6. “It 
was the best of a bad bargain,” Ike told 
Cronkite. “He predicted this good 
weather would last between 24 and 36 
hours, but I said, ‘O.K., we'll go,’ and 
this room was emptied in two seconds.” 

Waiting Time. With Operation Over- 
lord in motion, there was nothing much 
for Ike to do but wait nervously for 
H-hour. Had he indeed written a message 
to be broadcast in case of failure? 
Cronkite wondered. “Well, Walter, I 
must tell you something. I did,” said 
Ike. The message had read: “The land- 
ing has been a failure and it's no one's 


IKE WITH 101ST AIRBORNE, 1944 


In the village of Ste.-Mére-Eglise, he 
sat on a bench with the wife of the 
wartime mayor. She pointed to the stee- 
ple of the church and told him about a 
paratrooper from Wilmington, N.C., 
whose chute had caught on it, and how 
he had hung there for hours, pretending 
to be dead. Eventually the Germans 
cut him down and took him prisoner. 

In the end, President Eisenhower sat 
in an American military cemetery at 
St.-Laurent-sur-Mer and, with thou- 
sands of white crosses forming a back- 
ground for his words, talked about his 
own son, who had graduated from West 
Point on June 6, 1944, who had not 
died in the war, and who had given him 
grandchildren to brighten his life. There 
was no sentimentality in what he said, 
merely strong feeling for the dead who 


“Those fellows meant a lot to те.“ 


fault but mine.” Grinning at Cronkite, 
Ike shrugged. “If it did fail," he said, 
"I was going into oblivion anyway, so I 
might as well take full responsibility." 

He went around to see several units 
of the 1015 Airborne Division, and the 
paratroopers told him not to worry: 
they would button things up on arrival 
in France. As they took off, “I watched 
them out of sight," Ike told Cronkite, 
who asked if it were true that tears had 
been observed in his eyes. "It could 
have been possible," said Ike. “Good- 
ness knows those fellows meant a lot 
to me." 

On Sea & Land. But the greatness of 
the program was not so much in its 


superb vignettes as in the experience 
of watching Eisenhower move through 
them, whether he was standing on the 
cliffs of Pointe du Hoc remembering 


the Rangers ("regular monkeys") who 
them, contemplating Omaha 
Beach in a light rain with water glisten- 


ing on his hat and droplets forming on 
his nose, or looking out over the water 
and recalling that the landing craft had 


trouble “over here, where the currents 
were so bad.” 


mission is free, the per orm 
uled for 11:30 p.m. B 


had gone to France, as he put it, to 


gain nothing for themselves. 


Never before in history has such an 


immediate and permanent record been 
made of a general returning to the field 
of a great battle and describing it in his 
own words, while film archives supplied 
scenes of the actual warfare. It was 
something to see. 


It is too bad that CBS is so young. 


If it had existed 149 years ago, it might 
have invited Wellington to do a show 
on Waterloo. 


STARS 


Miracle on 46th Street 


Men about town, or new to it, know 


the Empire State Building is only a sec- 
ond feature. So are Shea Stadium, Mad- 
ison Square Garden, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, the Guggenheim Museum, Radio 
City Music Hall and Central Park. For 
in New York City these days, the fastest, 
flashiest show around is at the corner " 
of Broadway and 46th " ^ 


Stree 
It plays to an S.R.O. а 


А was 
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If you ask us: 


"What's your 
special field ?" 


Countdo 


[must jockey Í 


lam flasks, E 
АА policemen, 


[: Broadway 
Jes drop, 


+ od of 
с x 3 acquile 
Our special field is the whole spectrum of electrical of research and practical experience a 


engineering. For whoever builds a modern power sector in development work o 
station must also be familiar with instrumentation. Who- The practical implication for custome A 
ever builds electronic computers must have an intimate ће project on hand is the planning cial? 
knowledge of solid-state technology. There are no computer center, the designing 9 > 
section barriers in engineering, least of all in electrical drive, the construction ofa power stale om 
engineering. For the Siemens Group it has always of a steel mill, or the establishment ©. our P? 
been a matter of course to make use of the latestresults network: it can always be said to 7 
А neering” 
The Siemens Group — your experienced partner in all electrical engine? 
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SY FRIEDMAN 


WAITING FOR LIZ 
Countdown. Blast-off. Squeal. 


ims jockey for position, and the crowds 
baher early every night of the week 
hu Sunday. By 11, they are a good 
ший strong, amiable at first, ruly 
inl obedient. Some nibble candy bars 
over from the movies, others пір 
fiom asks. Excitement mounts. So do 
ih licmen, onto snorting steeds. Six- 
Je more police get the barriers set up 
т “6h Street апа part way across 
B. Way exit. The throng fidgets: 
lu. 00 суеш1аззев break, drunks 
һы Шеп complain and ask to 
а Ате Sophisticates yawn but 
li qu; Son аге warm up for 
$4, "Omeone starts the rumors 
to 00 Beirut, or Beverly Hills, 
place; she's not here; she's 
S never has been here, 
б буде ^ WAYS there are peo- 
he block S misfortune on the 
буп it o stumble bewildered- 
hr y NE wondering aloud 
ч they ee back in town or 
tue up е venturesome souls 
8 300 ay. The crowd is 
and each other. 
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dollar smile and slips into the limousine 
purring in wait at the curb. It pulls 
out slowly, flanked by mounted police- 
men on either side, and creeps leisurely 
down the center of the street. From the 
back seat she smiles again, lifts a hand 
and delivers a wave the way Elizabeth 
II never properly learned. 

By 11:40, the cortege reaches Broad- 
way and vanishes into the dark. Shrieks 
long since shrieked hover in the air like 
radioactivity, echo along the empty trail. 
The moment is gone, the brief encoun- 
ter between man and myth is nothing 
but memory. Manhattan's greatest spec- 
tacle is over. But only for the night. 
With Hamlet held over until August 
and nine weeks still to go, his lady is 
sure to keep the show off the road and 
onto the street. 


BROADWAY 


Farce de Frappe 

When the girls of the Folies-Bergére 
filled out questionnaires for the benefit 
of the American press, many listed their 
measurements as 90-60-90. Mere report- 
ers have seldom been entrusted with 
information of such magnitude. But 
with a second long look, they realized 
that the girls were only thinking in 
centimeters. 

That about says it for the Folies- 
Bergére: in one sense, it promised to be 
the biggest bust in memory, and in an- 
other it is. The French revue of flesh and 
spectacle opened last week in Manhat- 
tan. Even beforehand, Peeping Toms 
began to swarm and cluster around 
the Broadway Theater because they had 
heard that some of the girls were re- 
hearsing without so much as a sequin 
to outflash their natural splendors. But, 
alas, even a relatively small sequin could 
do just that. 

Near the outset, the girls begin to yip 
like Chippewas and throw their skirts 
in the air while the orchestra saws out 
some Offenbach, and they Kick up their 
legs in what can be precisely described 
as the can't-can't. Georges Ulmer, the 
man who wrote the ballad Pigalle and 
who acts as M.C., tells a joke: "The Fo- 
lies-Bergére is an old institution, near- 
ly 100 years old. Of course, lately we 
have changed some of the girls." He 
does not say which ones, and without 
radioactive carbon it is absolutely im- 
possible to tell. 

The overall evening is actually part 
fraudville and part vaudeville, and the 
vaudeville is quite good. A skillful little 
dog stands on one paw on its master’s 
outstretched thumb. A girl spins and 
whirls in the middle of arope whose ends 
are held in the teeth of two men. The 
sexiest item of the evening is a strip- 
teasing marionette, who bumps, grinds, 
twists, and removes her bra to reveal 
the best shape on the hot side of the foot- 
lights. Patachou, the evening's headliner, 
15 a once-great stylist who still has a 
touch of Piaf—but not enough. 

France has stung America with a 
farce de frappe. 
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THE LAW 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 
A Man's Caboose 


Is Not His Castle 

A man’s home may be his castle, but 
if he riles the neighbors, they may have 
a Jot more say about the place than he 
does. William M. Phillips, feature editor 
of the Miami Herald, learned that ex- 
pensive lesson when he decided to in- 
stall a railroad caboose in his backyard. 
Phillips wanted some cheap, additional 
living space for his three children. What 
he got was a blizzard of bills that have 
now hit $10,000 and an endless zoning 
suit that has become the longest in 
the history of Florida’s Dade County. 
Even worse, he has now been ordered 
to get rid of the caboose. 

Board y. Board. According to Phil- 
lips, his most serious error was that he 
got only verbal permission for his hous- 
ing scheme from a zoning official, who 
now denies everything. When the neigh- 
bors. yowled that the caboose violated 

the zoning code ban on any “eyesore or 
nuisance” in Miami, the local zoning 
board bucked the complaint to the 
county zoning department, which of- 
fered the suggestion that the caboose 
be painted green, hidden by shrubs and 
used only as a playhouse. That pleased 
neither side, so the case ascended to 
the zoning board of appeals, which or- 
dered Phillips to remove the caboose. 
Taking to the courts, Phillips lost one 
appeal after another up to the Florida 
Supreme Court, which refused to hear 
him on the ground that his lawyer used 
the wrong legal approach. 

By now, the zoning board of appeals 
had been stripped of its decision-making 
authority. Phillips started all over again, 
and twice he got a recommendation for 
a variance covering the caboose. But 
the Metro Commission, which governs 
the county and has the final word, said 
no each time. Phillips" neighbors finally 
asked the state attorney to charge him 
with criminal violation of the zoning 


PHILLIPS WITH FAMILY & CABOOSE 


code—punishable by a $500 fine and 
60 days in jail for each day’s violation. 
Injunction v. Injunction. Phillips was 
so mad that he put a $5,200 mortgage 
on his house to pay for the fight, and 
went to court again to enjoin the county 
from haling him into criminal court. 
Circuit Judge Joe Eaton ruled that the 
caboose must go and that the county 
should pay Phillips $975 for his trouble. 
Neither side liked that decision either, 
and both appealed. But the district 
court of appeals upheld the lower court. 
Last week, the Metro Commission 
voted to pay Phillips the $975 set by 
Judge Eaton and accept the injunction 
that ordered him to remove the ca- 
boose. Phillips reluctantly agreed to go 
along. Looking back on the long fight, 
he says he would have preferred to be 
prosecuted in criminal court as a zoning 
law violator. He feels that then he 
might have pleaded his case before a 
jury that would have been more sym- 
pathetic than his neighbors. 


COURTS 
Something Mother Would Like 


It is one of the proudest tenets of 
American law that any accused person 
is innocent until proved guilty. Yet each 
year thousands of Americans who have 
been charged with a crime but not yet 
brought to trial spend weeks and some- 
times months in prison. They stay be- 
hind bars simply because they cannot 
afford the price of bail. In an effort to 
correct the inequities of a practice that, 
in effect, discriminates against the poor, 
450 judges, district attorneys, lawyers, 
and police from all 50 states gathered in 
Washington for the first National Con- 
ference on Bail and Criminal Justice. 

The conferees were all too familiar 
with the problems. Most judges set bail 
according to the crime. They give little 
consideration to a defendant's back- 
ground, character or financial status. 
And the man who holds the key to free- 


FLIP SCHULKE—BLACK STAR 


A long ride to nowhere. 
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CATHAY PACIFIC 


knows the Orient best! 


one of the 17 major cities served by 
CATHAY PACIFIC 

The fabled cities of the Orient are but a 
few happy hours apart when you travel 
on board Cathay Pacific’s mighty Convair 
jet and Electra prop-jet aircraft. Exper- 
ienced pilots, gourmet food and wines, 
and charming Oriental hostesses combine 
to offer you the finest in Orient travel. 


Serving: HONG KONG . BANGKOK . BRUNEI 
CALCUTTA . DJAKARTA . JESSELTON . KUALA 
LUMPUR . MANILA . OSAKAKYOTO . PHNOM 
PENH . RANGOON . SAIGON . SEOUL 
SINGAPORE . TAIPEI . TOKYO . VIENTIANE 
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MODERN 
RECREATION 


Way Out to Play 


Children poured into the playground 


and found two jet planes, a tank and 
three trolleys, an 1870 locomotive, a 
Coast Guard tug, an amphibious craft, 
a fire engine, a Marine obstacle course 
and a soapbox racing track. There were 
some old-fashioned things too—basket- 
ball courts, swings and seesaws. 


This child’s vision of Eden is the new 


John F. Kennedy Playground, which 
opened in Washington last week. The 


idea came from Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy after a drive through one 
of the city’s most depressed areas, 
which had almost no recreational fa- 
cilities. He studied the problem, de- 
veloped plans, and chose О. Roy Chalk, 
the energetic president of the D.C. 
Transit System, to raise the $200,000 
needed for construction. But the most 
inspired idea cost nothing: to ask the 
armed forces to donate some obsolete 
tanks, planes, and ships. They happily 
complied. Chalk has now set up the 

National Committee on Playgrounds for 

Young America, hopes to raise $2,500,- 

000 to duplicate the playground in oth- 
er cities. 

The Monster & Friends. The Ken- 
nedy Playground is only the latest vari- 
ant in a slow latter-day transformation 
of the old slide and swing. The slides 
are now apt to be shaped like oversized 
caterpillars, and space stations, poly- 
blocks and geodesic domes are standard 
equipment in better playgrounds across 
the U.S. “Creative play” is one of the 
country’s newest fancies. 

Oakland, Calif., has a $65,000 Fairy- 
land with supersize Mother Goose char- 
acters and a clocktower slide; а 30-ft. 
sculpture called “The Monster" whose 
innards are littered with caves and 
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LIVING 


slides; a series of structures made of 
wooden piles and culvert pipe, imagi- 
natively painted and arranged; a West- 
ern frontier town (with a tombstone 
inscribed *As You Stand Now So Once 
Was 1”). 

Philadelphia's twelve-year-old play- 
ground program has cost $30 million, 
is generally acknowledged to be the 
most successful in the country. No two 
of the city's 347 recreational facilities 
are identical: one has a series of con- 
crete castles, one a squirrel house, an- 
other a spray pool. Newest equipment 
includes a 25-ft-high rocket to the 
moon (with a helpful slide back to 
earth) and a gigantic turtle made of 
pipe and concrete. A big draw at the 
Penn Valley playground in Kansas City, 
Mo., is a magnificent woodpile com- 
posed of a series of tree trunks embed- 
ded in concrete under sand to form an 
intricate jungle gym. Even small towns 
are adopting the. new gadgets. The town 
of Warner Robins, Georgia, for in- 
stance, has constructed a new 13-unit 
obstacle course of slides and balance 
beams, installed a couple of whirl mer- 
ry-go-rounds. 

Splinters in the Dust. Chief holdout 
is old New York. In a memorable ex- 
change in 1948, Architectural Critic 
Lewis Mumford accused Park Com- 
missioner Robert Moses of creating 
playground spaces "that are merely left- 
overs, bleak asphalt wastes, marks of 
an absence of human interest and an 
almost positive distaste for beauty." To 
parents demands that sawdust be sub- 
stituted for cement, Park Commissioner 
Newbold Morris replied with a pungent 
comment on the problems of the great 
big city. "Sawdust gets full of splinters, 
broken glass, empty cigarette packages 
and debris. We're experimenting with a 
rubber compound, but it's been ripped 
with knives. We have $450,000 a year 
in willful damage to park property." 

In an effort to smuggle some imagi- 
native ideas into the city, Architect 
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WOODPiLE IN KANSAS CITY 


From the old slide and swing to space stations and tombstones. 
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BUICK & DAUPHINE IN TEST CRASH 
Get a tank with Airfoam upholstery. 
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shorter. And perhaps because of this 
nimbleness and humility, small-car driv- 


ers mow down far fewer pedestrians 
and bicycle riders than their big broth- 


ers. Insurance companies bear out the 
argument. Most offer a 10% discount 
to drivers of small-compact cars, based 
on “lower bodily injury and property 
damage because of the smaller size and 
weight and related safety factors.” 

In the end, the argument seemed a 
standoff. The Detroit Free Press ob- 
served: "We're not sure the [Connect- 
icut] findings get anywhere. For if we 
assume the necessity of collisions, then 
every driver should logically try to get 
a car heavier than his neighbor’s—lead- 
ing in the end to a battle tank with Air- 
foam upholstery and “dual headlights.” 
Alternatively, small-car makers might 
demand a restriction on big cars, on 
the ground that they may be safer for 
their occupants but far more lethal to 
others. 

Conclusion: the driver of a small car 
is less apt to have an accident. In an 
accident, the driver of a big car is better 
off, but he may do in more victims. 


THE FAMILY 


Not So Explosive 

While the rest of the world frets over 
the population explosion, the most re- 
cent statistics issued by the U.S. Public 
Health Service show that the U.S. birth 
rate is in a decline. The general fertility 
rate—the number of births per 1,000 
women between the ages of 15 and 44 
—was down to 104.0 v. 107.2 for the 
previous March. Furthermore, this drop 
continues a two-year trend. Only 337,- 
000 live births were recorded in the 
month of March— 6,000 fewer than last 
year and the smallest total number for 
the month since 1955. 

The Health Service was frankly baf- 
fled, pointing out that "the age compo- 
sition of the female population, with 
increasing numbers of women entering 
the childbearing ages, is favorable to 
à higher level of fertility." Unofficial 
Suessers attributed the decline to World 
War II (girls born in the 1946 baby 
boom are only now approaching the 
commonest marrying age) and the in- 
troduction of oral contraceptives. 
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ПЫ ЕШР RIESS 


PUBLISHING 


Apartness in Cincinnati 


Although Cincinnatis two papers, 
the morning Enquirer and the evening 
Post & Times-Star, both belong to 
the Scripps-Howard chain, they stand 
about as far apart as they can get. Each 
has its own plant, its own staff and even 
its own editorial course. In 1958, for 
example, the Enquirer endorsed Repub- 
lican C. William O'Neill for Ohio Gov- 
ernor, while the Post plumped for Dem- 
ocrat Mike Di Salle. Separation was 
part of a calculated Scripps-Howard ef- 
fort to allay suspicions of monopoly, 
and to demonstrate that competition 
can flourish even in a one-ownership 
newspaper town. Last week Scripps- 
Howard's Ohio stronghold was under 

Government siege. In a suit filed in 

Federal District Court in Cincinnati, 

the U.S. Department of Justice's anti- 

trust division demanded that the Enquir- 
er be severed from Scripps-Howard's 
18-paper chain. 

Monopoly by Circumstance. To 

Scripps-Howard's executives, Cincin- 

nati had seemed almost the last place 

where the Justice Department might 
have been expected to strike. The chain 
had established its Cincinnati monopoly 
quite by chance. In 1956, it owned only 
one of the city's three competing dai- 
lies, the Post. Then the Enquirer, which 
had been bought from the estate of the 
papers publisher by Enquirer employ- 
ees, went back on the auction block. 
Scripps-Howard's bid topped that of 
Cincinnati’s other evening paper, the 
independently owned Times-Star. In 
1958, the Times-Star, which was losing 
money at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, 
sold out to the Post and vanished into 
its masthead. 

Scripps-Howard was thoroughly 
aware of the implications of its newest 
monopoly and set out to discourage the 
possibility of any Government suit. The 
Enquirer's five-man voting trust, set up 
by employees in 1952 to manage the 
paper, was perpetuated; the chain con- 
tented itself with a minority represen- 
tation of two. The chain editorials that 
went out from New York to all Scripps- 
Howard papers were not even sent to 
the Enquirer; the chain insigne, a light- 
house, did not shine from its pages. 
Only last week the Enquirer extended 
by ten years the lease on its plant at 
617 Vine Street—which was not due to 
expire until 1967. 

The Enemy. In challenging Scripps- 
Howard's monopoly in Cincinnati, the 
Justice Department passed over many 
likelier locales for an antitrust suit. 

Newspaper monopolies have become 

the rule rather than the exception in the 

U.S. Competition exists in only 52 of 
the 1,434 towns that publish daily news- 
papers. And where competition has 
vanished by merger, it has rarely been 


permitted to survive in spirit, as it does 
in Cincinnati. In Memphis, for exam- 
ple, another Scripps-Howard monopoly 
town, the two papers share the same 
plant and the same ad salesmen. | 

Then why Cincinnati? Why did the 
Government wait eight years to file its 
trustbusting suit? Officially, the Justice 
Department was not saying, but its 
strategy seemed clear. "Cincinnati is a 
practical suit because the papers are 
easily separable," said a Justice spokes- 
man. “You can get better practical re- 
lief.” What this meant was that in most 
newspaper mergers, the two joined pa- 
pers produce so hopeless a tangle— 
in both production and finance—that 
even a victorious antitrust suit cannot 
sort it out. 

The Justice Department also hinted 
that its interest in Scripps-Howard’s 
Cincinnati monopoly had been revived 
by a recent "citizen's complaint"—pre- 
sumably from someone who had con- 
vinced Washington that the chain's 
dominance in Cincinnati operated in 
restraint of trade. As far as the city's 
two papers are concerned, it will be a 
difficult charge to prove. “The situation 
here is as competitive as I can make 
it," said Post Editor Dick Thornburg. 
“If I could keep the Enquirer from get- 
ting the weather, Га do it." Nor was 
his sentiment peculiar to the brass. Said 
a Post reporter: "We work hard to 
clobber the Enquirer, and we do. As 
far as I’m concerned, it's the enemy." 
The “practical relief" logic of the Jus- 
tice Department, however, suggested 
that Scripps-Howard might have been 
less vulnerable in Cincinnati if its two 
papers had not been so separate. 
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EMMANUEL (LEFT) & PHEBUS KNOLL READING TORAH WITH RABBI 


aD 


dining rooms. Finding money to build 
the Deborah was no problem; the mil- 
lionaire Knoll brothers own a number 
of corporations in Venezuela, including 
a construction firm, a dental supply 
business, an export-import company and 
an. office-furniture factory. 

What took ingenuity was figuring out 
how to operate a modern hotel at a prof- 
it and still provide for the 613 com- 
mandments Orthodox Jews must ob- 
serve at all times. An Orthodox Jew 
cannot so much as press a button on 
the Sabbath, so the elevators are preset 
to go up and down automatically all 
day long, stopping at every floor. Since 
Jews can operate stoves if they are 
turned on before the Sabbath, all food in 
the kitchens is cooked before Friday 
sundown and then left to simmer 
through the night. Tearing toilet tissue 
is also forbidden by halacha, so Friday 
afternoons maids put white baskets con- 
taining separate sheets of paper in all 
the bathrooms. Guests may not check in 
or out or pay their bills on the Sabbath. 
Lights in the lobby are turned on and off 
automatically by electric clocks, but any. 
other light left on accidentally must 
burn through the night, since flicking 
switches is forbidden. Not until Satur- 
day sundown is the hotel's rigid observ- 
ance of the law relaxed. 

People Needed It. Emmanuel Knoll, 
46, who is co-manager of the Deborah 
with his brother Phebus, estimates that 
his operating costs are 20% higher than 
those of Tel Aviv's other hotels, but 
he does have some compensations. The 
Deborah is so well regarded by Israel's 
Orthodox community that the rooms 
have been solidly booked since it opened 
last March; in fact, Knoll plans to build 
another Kosher hotel in Jerusalem, toys 
with the thought of one in New York. 
But he says that he is “not out to make 
a business of this hotel. I put it up 


because I felt that religious people 
needed it.” 
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TEL AVIV'S HOTEL DEBORAH 
No money accepted on Saturday. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Cremation: Permissible 

The early Christians abhorred crema- 
tion as a pagan practice, and ever since, 
the Roman Catholic Church has held 
that the body is not for burning. When 
cremation was legalized in northern Eu- 
rope during the 19th century, the Cath- 
olic Church suspected an atheistic plot | 
to discredit belief in resurrection. In I: 
1886 the Roman Inquisition declared |j. 
that Catholics who cooperated in cre- | 
mation were guilty of sin, and the pro- 
hibitions were repeated in the 1917 re- 
vision of canon law. | 

As part of Pope Paul's creeping mod- Ш 
ernization of the church, the Holy Of- ПИ 
fice has now sent an instruction to T 
all Catholic bishops easing up on the | 

| 
| 


old restrictions. The letter reaffirms the 
church's traditional preference for bur- 
ial, but notes that there is no unchange- T 
able dogma forbidding cremation, which | Н 
thus can be authorized where national 
custom, economics or hygiene make it ii 
necessary. uk 
According to one Vatican official, the p 
Holy Office letter was issued “because | 
there has been a change in attitudes to- 5 
ward burial and cremation around the ii 
world.” Most non-Roman Christians oH 
long ago accepted cremation as no less d 
reverent than interment, and Catholic 7 
theologians agree that God could just 
as easily resurrect a body from scattered 
ashes as from dry bones in a grave. The 
new ruling will probably be of most IS 
help to bishops in the predominantly i 
Buddhist countries of Asia, where bur- i 
ial is regarded as a revolting and dis- 
respectful custom. Japanese Catholics = 
have already drawn up a cremation mite, | 
and it is expected that church 
in India, Ceylon and Burma ¥ 
tually follow suit. | 
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ART 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Grand-Pop 
The pop art of 50 years ago had an 
attribute not shared by the pop art of 
today: it was popular. The most popu- 
lar of the artists of that time, Maxfield 
Parrish, now 93, painted book illustra- 
tions and calendars that were repro- 
duced by the millions. College boys 
hung his works in their rooms amidst a 
clutter of crew oars, fencing foils and 
mooseheads. From а first cover for 
Harper's Weekly in 1895, he painted on 
to become the country’s best-paid artist. 
Parrish’s gnomes and damsels, 
straight out of King Arthur and tem- 


pered by romantic Pre-Raphaelite gen- 
tility, adorned the covers of Collier's, 
Century and Scribner's. His best-known 
commission (around $50,000) was a 
28-ft.-long mural of Old King Cole for 
the merry old souls in the bar of John 
Jacob Astor’s Hotel Knickerbocker, 
which can still be seen in Manhattan’s 
Hotel St. Regis. Medieval nobility was a 
deathless theme for Parrish; even the 
caption for his 1921 Jell-O ad ran: “The 
King and Queen might eat hereof and 
Noblemen besides.” Parrish was indeed 
the pop artist of his era. 

What ever could bring Parrish back? 

None other than the pop promoter of 
this era: Lawrence Alloway, nimble cu- 
rator of Manhattan’s Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. Alloway has escorted a show of. 
Parrish's work from far-out Bennington 
College to Manhattans conservative 
Gallery of Modern Art, where last week 
52 Parrishes went on view. 

Alloway gave his highest praise to 
Parrish: “Behind a screen of high tech- 
nique, Parrish is master of the cliché, of 
the image of the moment.” But perhaps 
even more could be said in his favor. 


The artists famous “Parrish blue,” a 
highly glazed ultramarine over sleek 
gesso, still glows with an outer-space 
beauty. His overly graceful figures, like 
fashion models, strut and stretch, as 
clearly defined against grainy color 
backdrops as if they were modern hard- 
edge images given fingers and toes. Only 
the brooding golden backlighting that 
makes theaters out of Parrish's scenar- 
ios bespeaks a pre-neon sensibility. 

At his Cornish, N.H., home, where he 
has lived for more than 50 years, Par- 
rish is plainly baffled; he thinks of him- 
self as derriére-garde. “How can these 
avant-garde people get any fun out of 
my work?" he asks. “Pm hopelessly 
commonplace." He couldn't have picked 
a more fashionable word. 


ANTIQUITIES 
The Sun-Colored Metal 


To the sun-worshiping Indians of the 
Americas before Columbus, gold was 
not so much precious as sacred. The 
Incas of Peru used it freely in wall 
coverings, in breastplates, in artificial 
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MAXFIELD PARRISH 
Out of the commonplace into the blue. 


flowers, in provision for tombs—never 
thinking of it as rare, always stressing 
the religious emotion they felt from 
gold's sunlike luster. 

To the avaricious Spaniards, gold was 
simply rare and therefore of mone- 
tary value; when a nation had enough, 
it became rich. The Indians were as- 
tonished at this attitude, and sur- 
mised that the white men had some 
physical disease that could only be 
cured by gold. The Inca Emperor Ata- 
hualpa had to ransom himself from 
the swinish Spanish Adventurer Pizar- 
ro with a roomful of the stuff—13,000 
lbs. all told. (For his pains, Ata- 
hualpa was strangled.) Indifferent- 
ly, the Spaniards melted art into bul- 
lion; their pillage increased Europe's 
gold supply by 20%, part of which 
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à МАЕ матн TWO HEADS (ТОР), GOLDEN BEETLE AND SOARING CONDOR _ 
AS TOOTH-SHAPED PENDANT AND RING-TAILED SCORPION WERE FOUND 
AND CROCODILE (UPPER LEFT) ARE FROM LITH CENTURY COLOMBIA 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NELSON MORRIS 
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SCIENCE 


SPACE 
Casual Triumph 


There was a strangely routine air 
about the rocket test. No exasperating, 
last-minute delays, no long, apprehen- 
sive countdowns—someone simply 
pressed a button and a dagger of pale 
yellow flame spewed skyward. White 
smoke climbed above the dry hills, and 
an enormous roar echoed along the 
California-Mexico border. After exact- 
ly 109 seconds, as scheduled, silence 
came back to the test stand. 

It was the very casualness of the 
static test, the ease with which the en- 
gineers stuck to their strict schedule, 
that made the test so impressive. The 
plain cylinder, 60 ft. long and 13 ft. 
in diameter, made by Lockheed Propul- 
sion Co. for the Air Force, was the 
biggest solid-propellant booster ever 
tested, and the simple fact that it 
developed 1,000,000 Ibs. of thrust, ex- 
actly as planned, was a technical tri- 
umph. Lockheed engineers also man- 
aged to test several new rocket-motor 
features on their roaring monster. The 
casing was made of a new nickel steel, 
only à in. thick; the lining of the boost- 
ers throat, seared by exhaust gases, 
was made of reinforced plastic, far 
lighter than conventional graphite; jet- 
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LOCKHEED'S STATIC TEST 
Big boost for solids. 


tabs pushed into the racing exhaust to 
simulate steering. Each of the novelties 
worked perfectly on the first try. 

It was all in sharp contrast to the 
long, costly. gingerly testing of big liq- 
uid-fuel engines, which are festooned 
with intricate plumbing and normally 
require years of development before 
they work properly. *Solids won't be 
second in the booster field much long- 
er," said Lockheed Propulsion's Presi- 
dent Robert F. Hurt. "One of these 
days the big boosters will all be solids." 
General Joseph S. Bleymaier, deputy 
commander of the Air Force's Space 
Systems Division, for which the engine 
was built, seconded the motion: "I be- 
lieve this will usher in a new era of 
solid-propellant rocket motors." 

So firm is their faith in the advan- 
tages of solids, four large rocket com- 
panies are putting millions of their own 
dollars into development—a rare gam- 
ble in the Government-nurtured aero- 
space industry. In addition to Lock- 
heed, Thiokol Chemical Corp., maker 
of the Minuteman booster, has put $12 
million into a Georgia plant to build 
solid-propellant engines up to 21 ft. 
8 in. in diameter with 3,000,000 165. of 
thrust. Aerojet-General Corp., maker 
of the Navy's Polaris booster, is doing 
the same near Miami. The United 
Technology Center of United Aircraft 
is building smaller solids at Sunnyvale, 
Calif. The rocketmakers are all betting 
high that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration will eventually be 
forced to call on them for help. 


RESEARCH 


How Much Is Enough? 


Is the U.S. Government spending 

enough money on scientific research? 
And is the money it does spend being 
spent wisely? Each year, the scientif- 
ic community argues over the answers 
with increasing fervor, because each 
year the massive tools of modern re- 
search move farther out of the financial 
reach of universities or industry. Only 
the Government can foot the bill. 
. Few scientists complain that the men 
in Washington are not spending enough. 
But those who have turned up to testify 
at the hearings held by the House Select 
Committee on Government Research 
largely agree that too little Government 
money is being spent on basic research, 
too much on projects aimed at space 
or military hardware. “Of course, the 
applied-research programs in nuclear 
physics, space and defense are important 
to the national purpose," says President 
Lee DuBridge of Caltech. “But precisely 
because these programs are large, the 
Government’s support of basic research 
should be larger than now. It is now 
inadequate to keep the topnotch people 
in the universities provided with funds 
for research and equipment.” 

The Federal Government, Dr. Du- 
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down time-consuming house calls from 
about 40% of their practice, before 
World War II, to a mere 7% in 1964. 
Says Harris: They have “put the burden 
of travel on the patient.” 

The Big Increase. Hospital charges 
for each day of a patient's stay are suf- 
fering from what Harris calls galloping 
inflation. Experts differ on how severe 
the increase is statistically. But Harris 
argues that since 1948, however they 
are computed, hospital daily costs have 
gone up 2+ times as much as income 
after direct taxes, which is the best 
measure of the patient's ability to pay. 
By far the biggest factor in hospitals’ 
rising costs has been salaries and wages 
—and, most surprisingly, it is the pro- 


fessional and nursing staffs that have 
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HARVARD'S HARRIS 
A case of galloping inflation. 


taken most of the increase, and not 
the notoriously underpaid housekeeping 
and kitchen employees. 

A hospital's daily charge is not a 
good index to what a hospital stay ac- 
tually costs the patient. On the debit 
Side are many additional services for 
which the patient is billed separately 
— some hospitals are running six times 
as many lab tests on patients as they 
did in 1950. On the credit side is the 
fact that the average stay in a hospital 
has been cut from 15 days to ten. This 
is partly because improved surgery and 
medical care are sending patients home 
Sooner, even after serious illnesses, and 
Partly because patients now go into a 
hospital for less serious conditions— 
either because they can afford to or be- 
Cause their doctors think they can. In- 
surance helps to pay the bills. By now, 
7396 of all Americans have some in- 
Surance against part of the costs of ill- 


ness in a hospital, and insurance pays 
56% of private hospital bills. But Har- 
ris says this is not enough. However 
horrendous hospital costs are now, Har- 
ris expects a further 50% increase in 
daily rates by 1970, raising them to $45 
or $50. By then, auxiliary services may 
well add another $50, which will bring 
hospital bills to $100 a day for a short 
Stay, with the surgeon’s fee still to pay. 

Too Much for Drugs. Price rises in 
drugs and prescriptions are a source of 
endless and usually fruitless argument 
because of the medical revolution since 
the sulfas appeared in 1937. The aver- 
age price of a prescription before Pearl 
Harbor was 93¢; by 1956 it was up to 
$2.62, and it is now $3.10. Prescription 
items used to be less than 10% of all 
drug sales; now they are more than 
30% , and they add up to a big business 
of more than $1.5 billion a year. With 
bulk buying of drugs by hospitals and 
government agencies, and massive sales 
of non-prescription items, the U.S. drug 
bill for 1964 is approaching $5 billion. 

Harris readily grants that the “lives 
saved, suffering averted, and accelera- 
tion of recoveries” are worth more than 
the billions spent on drugs. But as an 
economist he cannot resist the conclu- 
sion: “The cost of drugs is too high. 
It could be substantially less.” 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
Typhoid Angus 


The bacteria that cause typhoid fever 
live almost exclusively in sewage, and 
typhoid remains a major problem in 
Asia, Africa and parts of South Ameri- 
ca. In countries where water supplies 
are kept free from sewage contamina- 
tion and where food handlers follow 
the basic rules of cleanliness, typhoid 
is a rare disease. When it erupts in a 
place that prides itself on good sanita- 
tion, as it did in the Swiss ski resort of 
Zermatt 18 months ago, it causes a vio- 
lent flap. Last week there was a new 
typhoid flap in clean Aberdeen, Scot- 
land (pop. 186,000). There were 324 
confirmed cases (two deaths) and 55 
suspected, with still more expected. 

Aberdeen’s medical officer, Dr. Ian 
MacQueen, was certain that he had 
found the explanation: “There is no 
shadow of doubt that this outbreak 
started from a tin of corned beef.” The 
meat was in a 6-Ib. can and had come 
from South America. In an Aberdeen 
delicatessen it was sliced on a machine 
that was also used to slice other meats. 
The infected machine spread the infec- 
tion to these meats and to the custom- 
ers who ate them. As the statistics of 
Sickness piled up, the British govern- 
ment ordered a top-level inquiry to find 
out just where in South America the 
meat had come from and, hopefully, 
to learn how typhoid bacilli got into i 

Typhoid is no longer the dread 
deadly plague of old, now th 
biotics can usually cure it J 
the inquiry went on, Ab: 
a beleaguered cii 
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If you are thinking of buying a watch this year, you should read this news from Swit | 
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| (mega becomes | 


| first manufacturer to capture all six Sw 
| wrist-watch accuracy records | 


Two further facts underline Omega's leadership in precision and beauty, 


Omega now makes well over 5096 of all Swiss Chronometers — "super" watches whos| 
exceptional accuracy is officially certified. 


For the first time, four Diamonds International awards — the diamond industry's | 
supreme styling prize — go toa single manufacturer: Omega. 


å 

The Swiss watch industry is headed ina Olympic Games are to the world of sports. ка 
new direction. The time is past when The drama and the suspense are there, ДЕ watches, tl 
watches of extreme accuracy were made but they are subdued, discernible only to tonometer ( 
in small workshops, in small series. the watch specialist. Rilly Goc 
Significantly, the manufacturer whonow Competition movements are of the 30 Petts, whic 
holds every single one of the six Swiss millimeter variety, a type you can buy Ж 
wrist-watch accuracy records is also the any day from your Omega Jeweler. tally Go 
country’s largest: Omega. On-the-wrist conditions are simulated by 

The annual accuracy contests of the testing in five positions, in refrigerator 

Geneva and Neuchatel observatories are and oven, during 44 days. 


to the Swiss watch industry what the 


Record setter. Qmega's historic victories at the 
Geneva and Neuchatel observatories were won 
with unglamorous competition movements like 
the one shown here. 
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Results are *refereed" by the observa- 
tories’ quartz clocks. 

Eachobservatory recognizes three records: 
for the most accurate single wrist-watch, 
for the most accurate group of wrist- 
watches and for the best performance by 
a watch adjusting specialist. The possibi- 
lity of all six records going to one manu- 
facturer had always been regarded as 
remote. Only a single watchmaker ever 
approached the perfect score, with three 
records: Omega, in 1955, 1959, 1960 and 
1961. 

It is therefore no coincidence that the 
ultimate success — Six records out of six — 
should also have been scored by Omega. 


Records mean extra seconds of 
accuracy. In some instances, Omega 
adjusters pored over their competition 
movements for more than a year. They 
experimented with new watch oils and 
new adjusting methods; they tested 
advanced engineering techniques. For 
they regard the Observatory accuracy 
contests as the definitive testbench of 
watch research. 
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testing at room temperature, in refrige- 
rator and oven - but the duration is 15 
days instead of 44. 

Omega Constellation Chronometers thus 
frequently perform with a daily rate of 
two seconds or less, following “on the 
wrist" adjusting by a qualified watch- 
maker. 


The key to accuracy: a sizeable pro- 
duction. To achieve such precision, even 
the most highly skilled craftsman requires 
a whole range of ultrasensitive instru- 
ments. Yet the myth of the *handmade 
watch” persists. 

In industry, accuracy and durability are 
today achieved by furnishing the crafts- 
man with the most sophisticated tools 
and instruments that money can buy. A 
manufacturer's production must be very 
considerable indeed if the investment in 
mechanical and electronic equipment 
is to become economically feasible. Only 
then can he afford the price of precision. 


Omega creations presage New Look 
of accuracy. Watch styling, too, has 
its price. Working out of the Omega 
Styling Center in Geneva is a highly 
talented team of designers. Together, they 
Probably represent the Swiss watch 
industry's dominant creative force. Time 
and „again they have created prize- 
winning designs, Their latest triumph 
came in the International styling compe- 
tition organized by the diamond indus- 
try. When the winners were announced 
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New Look of Precision. 
One of the four 

Omega designs that 
were recently 

honored in New York 
with Diamonds 
International awards — 
the diamond industry's 
top styling prize. 
This was the 
first time that four 
awards went 

to the same martufacturer. 


in New York, Omega emerged as the 
first watch manufacturer ever to receive 
four Diamonds International awards in 
one year. 


Making the most accurate AND the 
most beautiful. Significantly, the most 
accurate and the most beautiful watches 
are made by one and the same manu- 
facturer: Switzerland’s largest. 


For many people, the choice 
of their next watch might well 
have been determined by the 
recent events in Geneva, Neu- 
chatel and New York. 
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Stars & Bars 

The art of animation has fallen on 
evil days. Once upon a time Walt Dis- 
ney had a duck that laid a golden egg, 
but for many years now it has cost more 
to draw a paper performer than it does 
to hire a live one. In order to balance 
their books, most modern animators 
compromise their methods. They sim- 
plify figures, eliminate movements, pri- 
marize colors, standardize settings. Even 
so, they occasionally do exciting work. 
Of two feature-length cartoons in cur- 
rent release, one is about as good as 
such things get. The other, unhappily, 
looks like a TV reject. 


Hey There, It's Yogi Bear is even 
cuter, kiddies, than the title attempts to 
suggest. The principal character, whose 
name and nature are distinctly insult- 
ing to the present manager of the New 
York Yankees, is a chubby and badly 
drawn bruin who looked reasonably ur- 
sine on TV but on the giant screen re- 
sembles an enormous and rather sogg 
cinnamon cookie. He lives in Jelly- 
stone National Park but talks like a 
bear from the Bronx Zoo. “Duh,” he an- 
nounces, “I’m smahtuh dan de avidge 
bayuh.” To prove it he assembles a bat- 
talion of “trained picnic ants” and sends 
them to steal chocolate cakes from 
tourists. Then he runs off to rescue a 
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YOGI BEAR IN THE CHILLER 
A soggy cookie in the trap. 


nifty little beige bear named Cindy from 
the clutches of the Chizzling Brothers, 
who—oh, heck, who cares? Certainly 
not the people (Bill Hanna and Joe 
Barbera) who are unscrupulously lur- 
ing the public into this bear trap. 


Of Stars and Men, however, was 
made by a man who cares very much 
about what he has to say and how he 
means fo say it. John Hubley learned 
his trade in Disney's shop, later devel- 
oped a moneymaking style of his own 
(Gerald McBoing Boing, Mr. Magoo). 
But at 50 he aspires to be a serious 
graphic artist, a Matisse of animation. 

Hubley's hubris is evident both in the 
theme (“To find man's place in the uni- 
verse") and in the treatment of his lat- 
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MAN & MATE IN "STARS" 
A glimmer of cosmic moonlight. 


est film. Adapted from a fairly erudite 
essay published in 1958 by Astronomer 
Harlow Shapley, Of Stars and Men is 
constructed like a philosophical treatise. 
In a prologue, Hubley celebrates man's 
capacity to know—and to know that 
he knows. In five principal chapters 
(Space, Time, Matter, Energy, Life), 
he expounds the physical universe as 
man has come to know it. And in an 
epilogue, he imagines where man stands 
in the novum organum: a puzzled in- 
flection of star stuff, a mote of mind 
that glitters for a moment on the grand 
galactic stream. 

At times, Hubley handsomely trans- 
forms these ideas into images. His col- 
ors are pale and wash across the screen 
like slow surf in the moonlight; yet here 
and there in the watery depths, a point 
of richer color burns for an instant like 
a brilliant fish. Early in the film he en- 
gineers a spectacular ballet of electrons; 
later he pictures a cluster of great gal- 
axies that lie asleep in space like a nest 
of glimmering, immeasurable crabs. 

Nevertheless, a lot of things go wrong 
in Hubley's universe. Too often his art 
smells of the airbrush. Too often his 
narration reads like a high school sci- 
ence lecture. All the same it is well to 
remember that, for the present, the al- 
ternative to Hubley's unperfected uni- 
verse is the witless world of Yogi Bear. 


Real Life Revisited 


Ring of Treason is a semi-documen- 
tary spy drama So set on realism that 
it takes one of Britain's most pedestrian 
episodes of peacetime espionage as a 
model, apparently to avoid drama, 
thrills or sex. The movie re-creates 
events leading to the 1961 conviction 
of Gordon Arnold Lonsdale, born 
Konon Trofimovich Molody, who was 
recently swapped back to the Russians 
in exchange for Greville Wynne. Still 
in a British prison for their association 
with Lonsdale are pub-crawling Chief 
Petty Officer Henry Houghton; his 
plump, middle-aged sweetheart Eliza- 
beth Gee, who filched diagrams, man- 
uals and Admiralty fleet orders; and a 
pair of personable American traitors, 
Peter and Helen Kroger, whose cozy 
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if you're using Hyster trucks ~ 
engineered to uncover service points 
and get at moving parts in seconds! 
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See for yourself — Call your Hyster dealer 
for a demonstration, or write for literature, 


HYSTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, Р. О. Box 328 * Peoria, 

Ulinois, U.S.A. Overseas manufacturing sales and service 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile 

Cranes, straddle carriers e TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION—Construction and logging equipment; Hea 

duty trailers. à 4 
MANUFACTURED IN: Portland Oreg 

Office) * Danville, Illinois « Peoria, 

llinois * Canada * Australia « 

France e The Netherlands e < 
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The Hallmark of Reliability 
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j The tortoise takes his «made-to-measure» dwelling with him wherever 
he goes, а castle that really «grows on him». His example prompted 


3 S к. focal supe: 
| | research scientists to come out of their shells and emulate Natur pies Publ 
0, Bayer plasties are building material«made to measure», Jic. Californi 


t] an essential part of the modern age and of things to come, 
1 Moltopren", a polyurethane foam developed by Bayer, 
1. promotes comfort in our homes. Bayer continually 4f pis 
\ discovers new fields of application for its : 4 sas BE are als 
wide range of special plastics and other 4f gr aid ; 3 
{ materials for many lines of industry. 
M You will find it well worth while asking ¢ 
| for further information. 
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banded into groups, such as the mid- 
Atlantic region's Foodland Stores and 
Texas' Minimax. These buy in carload 
lots, rent computers to watch inven- 
tories, and hire experts to keep their 
books, plan their ads, remodel their 
stores. The "voluntary chains" increased 
their share of U.S. food sales from 29% 
in 1947 to 49% last year. 

Not by Bread Alone. Much of the 
independent grocers’ gain has come at 
the expense of the 4,500-link A. & P. 
chain, whose sales slipped 2.3% last 
year, to $5.2 billion. "Image" means 
much in the supermarket business, and 
A. & P.’s image sometimes looks old. It 
appeals to shoppers who fondly remem- 
ber A. & P. for the bargains it offered 


during the Depression days. But it has 
less attraction for the affluent 25-to-40 


age group, which buys half of the na- 
tion's groceries. To tempt this younger 
crowd, A. & P. belatedly started distrib- 
uting Plaid Stamps in more than half 
of its stores. But that forced the com- 
pany into a 2% price rise, which only 
irritated the longstanding, economy- 
minded customers. 

Lately A.& P. has started up the 
comeback aisle. At the cost of lower 
earnings, it rescinded some of the price 
rises. Last year it brought in a 52-year- 
old president, Melvin Alldredge, who, 
unlike Chairman John D. Ehrgott, 68, 
has worked as ап A.&P. store clerk 
and manager. And it has begun to stock 
more non-food items, from towels to 
toys, which carry markups as high as 
4296 v. only 1696 for the edibles. 

Also Decentralizing. Other national 
chains are diversifying beyond their 
bread-and-butter business. Second-place 
Safeway (1963 sales: $2.6 billion) has 
opened a group of Super S stores that 
sell sporting goods and small appliances 
instead of groceries. Third-ranked Kro- 
ger now operates 131 drugstores. Two 
weeks ago, Grand Union announced a 
6% sales gain (to $667 million in 1963) 
but credited one-sixth of its revenues 
to its non-food discount stores. 
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SNACK BAR IN PITTSBURGH SUPERMARKET 


In a $60 billion business, all brands of competition. 


Many chains are decentralizing to 
give more authority to their store man- 
agers, are paying them as much as 
$22,400 in annual salary-plus-bonus. 
Managers cultivate local trade with a 
host of gimmicks: some have opened 
soda fountains in their stores, and the 
Colonial chain offers chairs and tables 
for weary shoppers to rest beside the 
soft-drink dispensers. Stores are also 
staying open longer. Kroger two weeks 
ago started doing business on Sundays in 
Ohio, and Grand Union in Norfolk stays 
open 24 hours daily to accommodate 
the round-the-clock shipyard shifts. 

Ironically, supermarkets are emulat- 
ing the corner grocers. Chains such as 
Chicago's Jewel 'Yea Co. are experi- 
menting with “pantries” that are one- 
fifth the size of usual supermarkets and 
are conveniently located in high-rise 
apartments. Bigger stores are also con- 
sidering clearing their shelves of slow- 
moving items. They stock no fewer than 
56 brands of pickles and 97 kinds of de- 
tergents, but about half hardly sell at 
all. The supermarketeers are now talk- 
ing about making a higher profit with 
a smaller selection. 


INVESTMENT 


Charter Members in Space 

Four minutes after the new stock 
went on sale last week at $20 a 
share, its price jumped to $27. Brokers 
throughout the U.S. were swamped with 
calls for it, and buyers even lined up in 
Paris. The chief underwriter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith—set up 
a bank of 32 Teletypes in Manhattan 
to take orders. In Washington, one sob- 
bing woman asked whether she could 
sue a broker who claimed that he had 
no shares; in Houston, demand was ten 
times greater than the supply. Why the 
commotion? The federally sponsored 
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British-built MeCormick'International Diesel 


Tractors With Maximum Usable Horsepower: g.450—lts “Big Four" engine hos 


running p.t.o, is independent of the tractor's 
10 speed transmission, 
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furrow plow. You get up to 9300 pounds of sustained pull 
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B-414—With the largest cubic capacity engine in its class (154 cu. in.), this 
trim 40 hp. 4-cylinder B-414 diesel is also the most versatile in its category— 
with 10-speed gearbox, Vary Touch hydraulics and 5 choices of p.t.o. speed! 


These are the famous diesel tractors from England with the ВІ 
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lock. These British tractors also offer you exclusive Inter" (jy 


vester p.t.o. speed choice, self-energizing disk brakes and 9° an D 
Hydraulic systems are completely independent. High dit 
are available in the B-414 and B-275. Pick the tractor powe bu 
suits you best and ask your International Harvester dee | 
trial run today. 7, 


International Harvester Export Company 
180 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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UTER PRINTING COMSAT STOCK 


$4 Paris and Moscow. 


interest from А 
\ c munications Satellite Corp. had 
the market, and investors were 
Jace in space. 
EU SS care that Comsat's 
ad put red warning flags all 
EOM Chairman Leo D. Welch 
nd President Joseph Charyk cautioned 
E iat Comsat was a chancy venture that 
vould not loft a satellite for another 
year or a profit for at least three. But 
(уез were motivated by a sense of 
I piiotism, a desire to become charter 
Members in an exciting enterprise, and 
te solid conviction that any compa- 
iy backed by the Government and by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
wawtümately bound to succeed. Said 
| due Manhattan investor: “I’m buying 
lis stock for my grandchildren." 
Олор оѓ the 5,000,000 shares that 
oda fortnight ago to A.T. & T. and 
| ш ommunications companies, Com- 
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alie р А OF DI gu ree weeks ago. 
Last week, as the stock market gener- 
ally fell in a long-anticipated correction, 
the rail average did better than the 
industrials, closed at 202.50. 

All the signals show that the rail- 
roads are pulling out of their tunnel. 
They have been sped along by recently 
relaxed Government policies on rates 
and mergers, a refreshing enlighten- 
ment on the part of some labor unions, 
and the railroaders’ own hustle. 

Making Money. From a postwar low 
of $7.7 billion in 1961, revenues of the 
nation’s 102 Class I railroads rose to 
$9.6 billion last year, are likely to top 
$10 billion in 1964. Helped by liberal 
depreciation schedules and favorable 
tax rulings, rail profits last year 
achieved a six-year high of $651 mil- 
lion, should climb at least another $50 
million this year, if only because the 
Supreme Court's ruling against feather- 
bedding will lower labor costs. Traffic 
is also rising. So far this year, the roads 
have carried 5% more freight than in 
the same period of 1963, and shortages 
of rail cars are cropping up in some 
places. Freight-car makers are busier 
than at any time in the last six years, 
and their backlogs of unfilled orders 
for new cars are rising. 

New equipment and new ideas are 
partly responsible for the railroads' rise. 
Chrysler Corp., for example, recently 
started shipping its models on the new 
three-level freight cars instead of Great 
Lakes steamers. “Unitized” freight trains 
that carry only coal and move directly 
from mines to power plants save Chica- 
go’s Commonwealth Edison $5,000,000 
a year. At the same time, the regulatory 
climate in Washington has changed. 
Switching from its policy of helping 
one form of transportation at the ex- 
pense of another, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has lately permitted 
railroads to reduce some rates to com- 
pete better against trucks and barges. 

Two Live Cheaper. Probably the 
most meaningful change is the mellow- 
ing of attitudes toward mergers, which 
railroaders hope may eventually save 
them up to $1 billion a year. In the 
past two years the Government has 
approved two major mergers—the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & 
Ohio link-up, as well as the tie between 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad. The ICC is considering 
20 other proposed mergers, of which 
six are big. The Justice Department 
has raised serious objection to only one, 
the link-up between the nation's two 
largest railroads, the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central. But the rail- 
róads are exempt from antitrust laws, 
and the ICC has the last word on 
mergers. 

The greatest barrier to a Pennsy- 
Central merger has been labor's ob- 
jection. Much of the barrier was re- 
moved last month, when the chiefs of 
17 rail unions signed a job-protection 
deal with Pennsy Chairman Stuart 
Saunders and New York Central Presi- 
dent Alfred Perlman. Terms:. if the 
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PERLMAN & SAUNDERS 
Good signs in Washington. 


merger is consummated, the labor force n 
cannot be reduced by more than 546 | 
each year. Ап 1СС hearing examiner 
will make a recommendation on the 
merger by year’s end, and railroaders | 
are hopeful that the ICC's eleven com- | 
missioners will give the two roads a 
go-ahead by 1966. 


ANTITRUST 

Damaging Suit 

In the three years since they were 
convicted of price-fixing, 29 electrical- 
equipment manufacturers have quietly i 
agreed to pay some $200 million to set- 
tle damage claims in more than 1,000 
customer suits. Though the price seems | 
high, it was cheap enough for keeping — 
the cases out of the headlines and out p 
of the courts, where 'settlements might | 
well hàve proved costlier. Last week the | 
first damage case did reach a court, | 
and the outcome shocked the electric 
companies. li 

A federal jury in the U.S. District | 
Court at Philadelphia hit Westinghouse, 1 
General Electric, Allis-Chalmers апа 
three other manufacturers with quite a. Ji 
bill. To Philadelphia Electric and two | 
other complaining utilities, it awarded 
damages of $9.6 million; then. Judge 
Joseph S. Lord III trebled the award ip 
to $28.9 million, as the Clayton Act re- 4 
quires. Most important, the jury found Ni 
that the utilities were entitled to dam- | 
ages for having been overcharged as | | 
far back as 1946, even though the origi- 
nal electrical-conspiracy cases covered 
only the 1956-60 period. The ruling 
stemmed from a clause in the law that Y 
Suspends the statute of limitations (four — || 
years in antitrust cases) if plaintiffs can K 
prove both that price-fixing had been 
practiced long before the indictment and 
had been “fraudulently concealed.” 

Lawyers for the electrical-equipment 
companies offered an eyebrow-raising | 
defense. They did not deny the price- 
fixing conspiracy but denied that it had _ 
been “fraudulently concealed." Th 
contended, in effect, that 


knew about the fix but th at пыл o 
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THE ROLEX "DAY-DATE") S 


Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 
18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching *President" 
bracelet. 

Like all Rolex Chronometers, every “Day-Date” is 
now awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
‘Especially good results.’ 

Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
and guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is 
selfwound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day 

of the week, written in full, change instantaneously 
every midnight. 
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THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: Н. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


IV! 
BANGKOK: S.A.B. BANGKOK HONG KONG: UNION HOUSE, CHATER RD SINGAPORE: CROSBY HOUSE TOKYO: ROLEX WATCH Р 
SYDNEY: WILLIS & SONS LTD., 71 YORK STREET 
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did not. The jury found this hard to 
accept. 

Though the decision will not affect 
the damage cases that have already been 
settled, it may well prompt other cus- 
tomers to take their claims to court. 
Between 800 and 1,000 cases are still 
outstanding. Most are small, but at least 
two substantial claims will be brought 
by the Midwest’s American Electric 
Power and Michigan’s Consumers Pow- 
er. The Philadelphia decision will be 
appealed by General Electric and West- 
inghouse, and probably by the other de- 
fendants. But the appeals alone could 
tie them up in costly litigation for years. 
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WILLIAM ZECKENDORF 
Taking a bath in hotels. 


REAL ESTATE 


He Webs But Seldom Naps 

As head of Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
whose interests have spanned from Los 
Angeles’ Century City to Manhattan ho- 
tels, rotund William Zeckendorf is 
known as a spectacular real estateman. 
His losses have also been spectacular. 
In 1962, Webb & Knapp dropped $19.6 
million. Last week, filing an annual 
statement that had been delayed so that 
accountants could untangle Zecken- 
dorf's web of multiple mortgages, the 
company reported a disastrous 1963 
loss of $32.3 million. 

While Zeckendorf reeled and dealed 
to cover his debt, the revenues he had 
expected to rescue him failed to ma- 
terialize. Freedomland, a pale Bronx 
imitation of Disneyland, lost $5.4 mil- 
lion. Place Ville Marie, a skyscraper 
show place in Montreal, lost another 
$4.5 million, and Webb & Knapp (Can- 
ada) no longer controls it. New York's 
Roosevelt Field, a large shopping cen- 
ter and industrial park, lost $1.2 mil- 
lion. Zeckendorf also took a $4.5 mil- 
lion bath in his Manhattan hotels. 

"Big Bill" has been working inor- 
dinately long hours auctioning off his 
properties. But he admits that "results 
fell substantially short of expectations." 
Among other things, he has sold off 
a valuable block-square plot in New 
York's financial district, part of his 
Southwest Washington redevelopment 
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“I’m no match 
for a Bank of Tokyo 
Travelers Cheque.” 


Few things are. One shouldn’t go any- 
where in Japan without Bank of Tokyo 
Travelers Cheques. They're available at 
the offices of the Bank of Tokyo, or at its 
correspondent banks engaged as selling 
agents in Japan and abroad. 


BANK OF TOKYO 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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project, and a San Francisco site where 
Webb & Knapp intended to construct 


apartments. Last week he dealt off his 
right to buy Manhattans Drake Hotel, 
and a British buyer was reportedly dick- 
ering for Zeckendorf's Chatham. Con- 
sidering that his revenues from the 
Astor, Manhattan and Taft are being 
passed out to creditors, the only New 
York hotel that Zeckendorf appears to 
have free and clear is the Gotham. 
Coming due this year are debts of 
$55 million—indeed, $31.9 million are 
already overdue. To cover them, ac- 
cording to last week's report, was а bare 
$1,000,000 in cash and $6,000,000 in 
accounts receivable. Up to now Zeck- 


endorf's creditors carried him along in 
hopes of recovering their loans. How 
long will they continue to do so? On 
the American Exchange, Webb & 
Knapp was down to 3736 a share, a 
third of what it sold for last year. 
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DEAK & FAVORITE COMMODITY 
Cashing in on crisis. 


MONEY 
The World of Deaknick 


He lives in a Scarsdale mansion in- 
stead of a London flat, and never ever 
packs a shoulder-holstered Walther PPK. 
automatic. But there is more than a 
soupcon of the fictional counterspy in 
trim, urbane Nicholas Deak, who is the 
James Bond of the world of money. 

Born in Hungary 58 years ago, Deak 
holds a doctorate in economics, can 
talk money in five languages, used to 
work for the League of Nations. A 
naturalized American, he spent World 
War II as an OSS agent parachuting 
into Burmese jungles to search for Japa- 
nese prisoners. On a postwar assign- 

ment, he sneaked Hungarian boxears 
past the Russian occupiers to help re- 
build West Germany’s railways. Deak 
still keeps in OSS trim with a vegetari- 
an diet, daily sprints around his own 
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suburban running track, and ski trips 
with his Viennese wife. From a paneled 
office (cable address: Deaknick) over- 
looking lower Manhattan harbor, he 
supervises more than 100 agents work- 
ing for Deak & Co., one of the world’s 
biggest dealers in foreign currencies. 
Gamble on Change. Last week lines 
of tourists bought up pounds, francs and 
yen from Deak's Perera Co., busiest 
currency exchange in the U.S. and only 
one of Deak’s skein of 20 currency 
“stores.” The tourist trade is a small 
part of Deak's business; his plumpest 
profits come from the active shufflings 
of currencies in crisis. “Whenever coun- 
tries are not stable,” says Deak, “their 
currencies are heavily traded.” Currency 
speculators and companies operating in 
inflation-ridden countries such as Brazil 
or Italy try to conserve the value of 
their cash by buying or selling “forward 
“contracts? for funds, similar to com- 
modity futures; a speculator who. sold 
Brazilian cruzeiros short a year ago 
could have doubled his money. Deak 
trades in the contracts, gambling that 
fiscal and political changes will work 
his way. 

He also collects rents for owners of 
foreign properties, buys up blocked ac- 
counts at bargain prices, or, on occa- 
sion, the inheritance of an heir who has 
trouble getting his money out of a for- 
eign country. In such cases, Deak is in 
effect betting that he can get the money 
unfrozen later or turn a profit by using 
the funds inside the country. He has the 
right connections for it. Occasionally, 
governments buy and sell their own cur- 
rencies through Deak, creating an arti- 
ficial demand that boosts the exchange 
sate and balmssnational pride. 

Constantly operating on the fringe, of 
politics, Deak often gets subtle warnings 
of impending events. In 1962 millions 
of dollars worth of Indian rupees that 
Deak held were suddenly scooped up in 
Hong Kong, Beirut and Kuwait. They 
were purchased by agents of the Red 
Chinese, who used the rupees for fold- 
ing money when they invaded India 
soon after. 

Holding the Bags. Privately owned 
Deak & Co. issues no earnings reports. 
But Nick Deak happily admits that he 
has more than made good his boast to 
a wartime OSS comrade that he would 
open a small foreign-currency exchange, 
steadily expand and become a million- 
aire. His route to riches was, and is, 
tricky. Dealing in all currencies except 
four that are proscribed by the U.S. 
Government (Cuban pesos, Red Chi- 
nese yuan, North Korean won and North 
Vietnamese dongh), Deak always risks 
being caught with funny money. But 
he rarely loses. 

Deak once sat atop a bundle of old 
Israeli pounds that had been called in 
by Israel and were thought to be worth- 
less. He managed to dispose of them in 
—of all places—Arab Lebanon. What 
happened to the money after it reached 
Beirut? In Deak’s business, one does 
not ask such questions. 
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| . jugH- VOLTAGE POWER TECHNIQUE High- 
у! power transmission brings power where it 
vole ed. It allows remote energy sources to be 
БЕ conomically and power to be exchanged 
networks, providing peak-load and stand- 


en ; 
ег without the erection of new power-pro- 


000119 plant. 
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The world’s first 400,000 volt HVAC system is over 
80 per cent ASEA-equipped and ASEA are sup- 
plying a substantial part of the equipment for the 
first 735,000 volt, HVAC system now being built 
in Canada. 


HVDC transmission technology is a product of 
ASEA research and development. The company 
is still, 10 years after the commissioning of 
the first installation, the sole supplier of all the 
vital transmission equipment. 

The maps below indicate the progress of HVDC 
and its fields of application. These examples 
also give evidence of the truth that it is worth- 
while to “see what ASEA can do”. 
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Closer to Europe 
That arid square, that 
nipped off from hot Africa, 
so crudely to inventive Europe. 
Thus Poet W. H. Auden once darkly 
described Spain, but today the "arid 
square" of more than 30 million people 
is growing ever closer to the rest of 
Europe. Franco long ago took econom- 
ic power away from the old Falangists 
who helped him win the civil war. Now 
El Caudilo, who fancies himself an 
economist and contributes occasional 
articles to Madrid newspapers under 
the pen name “Hispanicus,” is steadily 


fragment 
soldered 


giving more authority to a Corps of 
knowledgeable and enthusiastic techni- 
cians. The young economists 


have 
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БМ а Ба 
AUTOMAKER BARREIROS 
Up from olives and citrus. 


been raising both living standards and 
future hopes. 

Last week that fact was acknowl- 
edged by the Common Market. Be- 
cause of longstanding political hostility 
to Dictator Franco, the Six steadfastly 
refuse to grant Spain the membership 
he badly wants. But meeting in Brussels, 
the Market ministers agreed to hold 
"exploratory talks" on joint economic 
problems. Spaniards, who had feared a 
complete turndown and their -regime’s 
retreat to isolation, were jubilant. 

The Takeoff Point. Viewed against 
more advanced neighbors, Spain is 
hardly fat. Per-capita income has risen 
more than 22% since 1961—but is 
still only $342, against $1,250 in 
France and $1,255 in West Germany. 
A skilled laborers weekly pay is a 
slim $18 to $24. Last year's pay raises, 

provoked in part by bitter strikes, have 
not been matched by productivity in- 
creases, and there is the consequent 
danger of recurring inflation. 
But Spain, like other European na- 
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tions before it, has at least reached 
the takeoff point. The 8,344-mile na- 


tional railway system is being Over- 
hauled at a cost of $1 billion. Un- 
employment has dropped from 846 in 
1959 to 1.596. About 400,000 men 
are working in neighboring nations, and 
the $193 million they sent home last 
year, along with tourist income, more 
than offset a chronic trade deficit. 

Franco has relaxed regulations on 
foreign capital, now allows outside 
companies to control Spanish firms and 
remit their profits and dividends. Such 
firms as Leyland Motors, John Deere 
and Parke Davis have come in. Foreign- 
ers can now own Spanish stocks, have 
bought $200 million worth of them. 

New Entrepreneurs. Spain's econo- 
mists, led by Viberal Commerce Minis- 
ter Alberto Ullastres, 50, intend to keep 
statistics climbing with a four-year de- 
velopment plan. Under it, production 
and expansion have been carefully 
timetabled: $15 billion in public and 
private investment will be added to 
Spain's economy, and the gross na- 
tional product, now $13 billion, is ex- 
pected to rise 26%. 

The emergence of Spain's techno- 
crats has been matched by the appear- 
ance of a tough young breed of entre- 
preneurs. Best-known among them is 
Eduardo Barreiros, 44, a onetime 
mechanic who built the nation’s big- 
gest automotive company, recently sold 
45% of it to Chrysler for $19 million. 
Onetime Bank Clerk José Maria Aris- 
train, 48, started a scrap-iron business 
as a sideline, was so successful that. he 
opened foundries, now operates plants 
that turn out 60,000 tons of steel a year. 
At 43, Engineer Pedro Duran is the ag- 
gressive president of the country’s prin- 
cipal ship and locomotive building firm. 

Now that Franco has relaxed travel 
restrictions and abolished exit permits, 
Spanish businessmen range far across 
Europe. They preach that Spain is 
emerging from its olive-and-citrus econ- 
omy and is on its way to becoming 
more than an appendage crudely sol- 
dered onto the inventive Continent. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Almost Like Detroit 

In Italy, Fiat Chairman Vittorio Val- 
letta calls it “un certo snobismo"—a 
touch of snobbism. Other European 
auto executives describe it in terms of 
sophistication or Selectivity. Whatever 
words they use, all agree that their 
business is being reshaped by a signifi- 
Cant switch: in size and tempo, Europe’s 
auto market is following the American 
way. Not only are Europeans buying 
more cars, but they are moving up to 
larger, costlier, more powerful models. 
Says John Andrews, Detroit-trained 
president of West Germany’s Ford 
Taunus: "A few years ago, Europeans 
were primarily interested in basic trans- 
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RHODESIAN WITH SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 
The price tags are irresistible. 


Detours. A: few South African com- 
panies, of course, have felt a boycott 
pinch. When Denmark stopped shipping 
small arms to South Africa in 1960, it 
also reduced its own imports by more 
than 50%. Clothing shipments from 
South Africa to Black Africa fell from 
$12 million in 1959 to $5,000,000 last 
year. The profits of South African Air- 
ways have dwindled because its planes, 
banned from the Black African airspace, 
must fly the time-and-money-consuming 
“apartheid route" over the Atlantic to 
Europe. 

Black Africa, however, has done lit- 
tle to make the boycott stick. South Afri- 
can steel, autos and sugar find their way 
into most of the nations supporting the 
ban. Reason: South Africa's advanced 
technology, low labor costs and modest 
shipping charges result in price tags 
many Black Africans find irresistible. 
"My country," sighs Northern Rhodesi- 
an Prime Minister Kenneth Kaunda, 
"cannot afford to boycott South Africa." 

A Question of Need. If a boycott is 
to work, it must be supported by the 
U.S. and Britain. Their purchases of 
such items as gold, copper and dia- 
monds account for one-third of South 
Africa's trading income. They oppose the 
boycott, saying publicly that it would 
hurt black workers more than the white 
businessmen, but confiding privately that 
they need South Africa as both a sup- 
plier and buyer. The U.S. and Britain 
have banned arms shipments to South 
Africa, but in April British Labor Lead- 
er Harold Wilson, an Oxford-trained 
economist, questioned the wisdom of a 
full-scale boycott. “Sanctions which hit 
at the people without influencing its 
government would be futile and tragic,” 
said he. “The imposition of a trade boy- 
cott is an act little short of war.” 

Wilson may also have had in mind 
a boycott’s effect on British industry, 
which sells $500 million worth of goods 
yearly to South Africa. If such sales were 


blocked, thousands of British workers 
could lose their jobs. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Princess Desirée, 26, grand- 
daughter of Sweden’s Gustaf VI Adolf; 
and Baron Niclas Silfverschiold, 29, 
wealthy Swedish gentleman farmer; in 
a Lutheran ceremony attended by Scan- 
dinavia’s Who’s Who; in Stockholm. 


Married. Theodore Chaikin Soren- 
sen, 36, confidant, counselor and speech- 
writer for John F. Kennedy from 1953 
to 1963; and Sarah Ann Elbery, 31, 
petite Boston schoolteacher; he for the 
second time; in Manhattan. They met 
in 1958 when both worked on Ken- 
nedy’s senatorial campaign in Boston, 
and their friendship flowered when she 
took a job in Washington in 1961 and 
accompanied Ted on summer trips to 
Cape Cod. 


Divorced. Xavier Cugat, 64, roly- 
poly king of Latin swing; by Abbe 
Lane, 32, wiggly-jiggly singer who joined 
“Coogie’s” conga line in 1950; after 
twelve years of marriage, no children; 
on grounds of incompatibility; in Juarez, 
Mexico. 


Died. Matthew Michael Fox, 53, 
Hollywood’s own version of the wheeler- 
dealer, who in the early 1940s turned 
nearly bankrupt Universal Pictures into 
a $7,000,000-a-year profitmaker by lur- 
ing away stars from other studios, made 
a further killing by selling old movies 
to TV, later gained control of Skiatron, 
which pioneered pay TV, and finally 
went international in 1948 by persuad- 
ing the newborn Republic of Indonesia 
to make him its U.S. trade broker, a 
deal involving $150 million a year be- 
fore it collapsed in 1950; of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Leo Szilard, 66, famed physi- 
cist, who with Enrico Fermi in 1942 
triggered the world’s first nuclear chain 
reaction and thus made possible the 
atomic bomb; of a heart attack; in 
La Jolla, Calif. A Hungarian-Jewish 
refugee from Hitler's persecutions, Szi- 
lard foresaw as early as 1939 the pos- 
sibility of uranium bombs, persuaded 
Einstein to lend his famous name to 
a letter to President Roosevelt in which 
he pointed out the danger that Ger- 
many might beat the U.S. to such a 
weapon; once his advice was heeded 
and the bomb developed, Szilard looked 
with regret upon the monster he had 
helped unleash, worked incessantly for 
disarmament and peaceful uses for nu- 
clear energy. 


Died. Catherine Evans Whitener, 83, 
who at the age of 15 snipped off each 
bit of yarn as it came through the cloth 
of a bedspread she was making, thus 
inventing the tufted bedspread, а 
thing that has since become 
Georgia's largest industri 
duction built up. tufte 
$500 million-a-year Б 
in Dalton, Ga. _ 
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Fresh Off the Assembly Line 


ARMAGEDDON by Leon Uris. 632 
pages. Doubleday. $6.95. 


Hmm. Bank balance down. Time to 
do another Big Novel. But what about? 
The marines in World War п? Did 
that one already. Maybe the Kaiser's 
war? Ancient history. The Israeli thing, 
and beautiful deep-chested broads with 
big bandoleers standing ankle-deep in 
the dirt of the kibbutzim? Ah, there's 
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LEON URIS 
Is English necessary? 


a bestselling idea. Too bad, did that 
one too. What's left? Got it! Berlin and 
the airlift. It has flyers and wild blue 
yonders, and conflict with the Russkies, 
and a small band of far-seeing Army 
officers, and fráuleins, and bad Ger- 
mans and maybe a few good ones this 
time, and... 

Leon Uris’ new novel is the predict- 
able end product of an interior mono- 
logue just like that. And it must be 


pronounced himself “the most outstand- 
ing U.S. writer of today,’ has suc- 
ceeded astonishingly in his aim: into 
this big bad book he has packed away 
every conceivable stock figure, from 
the nice Russian officer (Igor) trapped 
by the system, to the beautiful whore 
(Hilde) who reforms and then softens 
the hard heart of the dashing Ameri- 
can pilot (Scott, what else?). 

Uris put in about three years of re- 
search and writing to produce this book. 
It reads as if it were not written at all 
but dictated, Napoleon style, at top 

speed to at least two secretaries at 

once, and the resulting manuscript cor- 
rected with a glass in one hand, a 
cigar in the other, and no place to hold 
the blue pencil. Even the title is a piece 
of mindless sensationalism: Berlin was 
not a battle, let alone the last one. 
Uris piles up countless petty errors 
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conceded that Uris, who once publicly ` 


of fact, even of grammar (“Its a good 
thing English has nothing to do with 
writing” is another Uris pronounce- 
ment). The airlift and the gutty Berlin- 
ers deserve a better chronicler. 


Santa Claus of Loneliness 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, THE YEARS IN 
SWITZERLAND by J. R. von Salis, trans- 
lated by N. K. Cruickshank. 321 pages. 
University of California. $7.50. 


“The Santa Claus of loneliness” was 

W. H. Auden’s tag for his fellow poet, 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Rilke did not look 
like Santa Claus—more like the man 
who shot him. Beneath a nobly domed 
forehead, pale eyes glared out from a 
meanly featured face. This repellent 
countenance would on rare occasions 
be relieved by an unpleasant smile. Yet 
for all his unprepossessing appearance, 
he had the pride of Lucifer himself. 
He insisted on his aristocratic descent. 
Christianity may call all men sinners. 
Not Rilke. “Perhaps I am not a sinner,” 
he would say. 

Rilke was a solitary who spent, ac- 
cording to his French master, Paul 
Valéry, “eternal winters long in ex- 
cessive intimacy with silence.” Such a 
man does not leave the makings of a 
lively biography. But out of his elected 
silence Rilke drew such lyrics that men 
have searched the bare facts of his life 
for the sources of his mastery. 

Inner Space. The facts are bare in- 
deed. Born in Prague 88 years ago, he 
died of leukemia in Switzerland in 1926; 
the events in between are almost ac- 
counted for by the names of the coun- 
tries he visited or lived in (Germany, 
France, Russia, Spain, Italy) and the 
handful of friends he made—the most 
important of them women. These ladies 
included the Princess of Thurn and 
Taxis and the fabulous Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, who was his elder by 14 years 
and who deeply impressed—besides the 
poet—Friedrich Nietzsche and Sigmund 
Freud. His love for Lou Andreas was a 
lifelong though mostly distant affair, 
interrupted briefly, as Biographer von 
Salis dryly observes, by his mar- 
riage to Clara Westhof. In an age that 
is congesting toward total togetherness, 
when even a Wordsworth can only 
wander lonely aS a crowd, the soli- 
tary figure of Rilke commands some- 
thing somewhere between awe and ir- 
Titation. He sought Weltinnenraum— 
literally, *inner-world-space," the land- 
scape of the mind that can be seen only 
by introspection. 

Were it not for Von Salis, personal 
knowledge of this most private of men 
would be largely left to the colored 
Memoirs of the ladies of his life. Von 
Salis, formerly professor of history 
at the Swiss Institute of Technology, 
was a young man when he knew Rilke 
during the last seven years of the 
poet's self-exile in Switzerland, and his 
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Romblon Island, Philippines. 


Problem: Communications isolation. 
Solution: A nationwide telecommunications network. 


for the first time in the history of the 
Philippines all the major islands—from 
ШШ Luzon to southern Mindanao— 
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and toll exchanges in four regional 
centers. Local personnel will be trained 
to operate and maintain their new 
equipment 

Vast skills and resources enable ITT to 
provide equipment that best satisfies 
the particular requirements of this trop- 
ical network. The fact that this equip- 
ment will come from ITT System com- 
panies in the U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, 
and Germany testifies to ITT's world- 
wide capabilities. And helps explain 
why ITT is the world’s largest interna- 
tional supplier of electronic and tele- 
communication equipment. 


For information or service, contact 
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fashionable syndrome of despair. He be- 
lieved in no hereafter, but he accepted 
death as a just price for the gift of life. 
He is the voice of all whose worship 
goes to no Creator but to Creation it- 
self. When he came to write his will, 
Rilke included a lyrical conundrum in 
which life and death became one in 
the symbol of the rose, whose loveli- 
ness contains nothing. 

Rose, of pure contradiction, delight 

in being no one's sleep under so many 

lids. 

The complexity of his thought and 
art are more clear in the German, 
where Lider (eyelids) also suggest 
Lieder (songs). 

The paradox followed Rilke in a final 
irony. Picking such a rose in his garden, 
he pricked his finger. The puncture did 
not heal, and from this small clue his 
doctor discovered that Rilke had leu- 
kemia in a rare, painful and eventually 

disfiguring form. "Life is a glory,” were 

among his last words. 


Southern Exposure 


CANDY by Terry Southern and Mason 
Hoffenberg. 224 pages. Putnam. $5. 


Since pornography is now available 
at every neighborhood bookshop and 
drugstore, the idea of satirizing the 
pornographic novel was bound to occur 
to someone. If done with Swiftian skill, 
it could be defended on moral as well 
as literary grounds, even though it could 
easily descend to the level of a vice 
crusader's wet-lipped discourse on the 
evils of vice. 

Candy is as far from Swift as a 
French postcard is from Hogarth. Its 
heroine, Candy Christian, is that sup- 
posedly fictitious character—the girl 
who was ruined by a book. A glad- 
glanded college girl, she believes every- 
thing she reads or is told, and thus her 
pretty head is filled with every cliché 
in the current liberal establishment of 
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TERRY SOUTHERN 
Nobody called foul. 


ideas. Unhappily there is just one thing 
she can do for her country, for colonial 
freedom, for Zen enlightenment, for 
Freud, for minorities, and this she cer- 
tainly does. For example, she takes the 
most improbable of her lovers, a cretin 
with a “radish-white” humped back, 
because he is so loathsome that he con- 
stitutes a superminority of one. 

It is true that Candy, Mephesto the 
mad professor, Irving Krankheit the 
mad psychiatrist (author of Masturba- 
tion Now!), a mad Buddhist monk, 
and several other off-white slaverers at 
whom she throws herself, have as much 
fun as a barrel of impure-minded mon- 
keys. But the result is not uproarious 
enough to require comparison to Byron 
(as one critic has suggested), unless 
you have something against Byron. 

Candy, originally written for Paris’ 
Olympia Press, which specializes in 
sheer lubricity, is not pornography. It 
may even be described as antisexual; 
all too often, at the crucial moment, 
everything goes askew, and Candy slips 
back into her filmy panties, crying 
“Good grief!” Its most conspicuous in- 
tent is to be more outrageous in detail 
than what it is satirizing, and these 
days, that is hard to do. In the effort, 
Candy ends up dirty as hell. 

No reviewer has said so. It seems 
that there is hardly a literary critic on 
earth today who would risk seeming a 
prude in print. 


The Ascetic Pagan 


JULIAN by Gore Vidal. 503 pages. 
Little, Brown. $6.95. 


‚ No odder figure ever guided the des- 

tinies of the Holy Roman Empire than 
the Emperor Julian Augustus (circa 
331-363), known as Julian the Apos- 
tate. Here was a recluse and a scholar 
who became a great military leader, an 
ascetic who preached the life of the 
senses, a fatalist who believed he would 
remake the world. More important, 
here was a man Who did his best to 
write an end to Christianity before it 
had fairly begun. As the subject of biog- 
raphy he is endlessly fascinating. As the 
subject of fiction he has one major de- 
fect: he was an utterly irrational man. 

Novelist Gore Vidal has obviously 
read his Robert Graves. His ninth novel 
(and his first in a decade) is an attempt 
to apply to Julian’s life the same smooth 
blend of erudition and dramatic flair, 
of scholarship leavened with wit that 
set the urbane tone for J, Claudius and 
Claudius, the God, Vidal is a resource- 
ful writer, and he has mastered the 
manner to perfection. Only his subject 
eludes him. 

Secret Journal. The novel, which 
draws heavily on Julian's own letters 
(more than 80 bave been preserved), 
IS cast in the form of a secret journal 
presumably written by Julian and dis- 
covered in his tent the night of his 
death by a garrulous old counselor, one 
Priscus, who serves as a sort of chorus. 

As Vidal sees him, Julian was the 
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of paganism (which owed much to 
Mithras-worship) the state religion and 
used his office to drive Christians from 
positions of state. He died, according 
to one theory (which Vidal accepts), 
from a wound inflicted not by the 
Persians but by an enraged Christian in 
the Roman ranks. His religious reforms 
died with him. 

Vidal spent two years in Rome re- 
searching Julian, and fleshes out the 
story of this complex man with pages 
of theological philosophizing, descrip- 
tions of the campaigns and a few top- 
drawer orgies, including one in which 
50 lascivious eunuchs rip the clothes off 
a herd of terrified teen-agers (male and 
female) “in the same way children tear 
wrappings from a gift, passionately 
eager to see what is inside.” 

Vidal himself is an energetic husker 
of wrappings. The weakness of his nov- 
els is that he seems uncertain, as is the 
reader, about what manner of animal 

he has discovered inside. 


Also Current 

THE CART AND THE HORSE by Louis 
Kronenberger. 212 pages. Knopf. $4.95. 

Essayist Kronenberger is the coolest 
of U.S. society’s critics; where others 
whack away with club and cutlass, 
Kronenberger sits back and throws 
darts, quietly but accurately. Among 
targets: “taste makers and pace setters” 
who, he believes, have failed to lead 
U.S. culture to greatness; the system 
that has seduced so many good writers 
and artists into working for corpora- 
tions and their ad agencies, thus creat- 
ing “а sort of debased intellectual class 
who, by way of their knowledge and 
skill, have become rather the writing 
hands of business, than outright busi- 
nessmen"; and the great stress placed 
on the chap marks of education “with 
the B.A. a tollgate to a business career, 
the Ph.D. to an academic one.” Essen- 
tially good humored and tolerant, 
Kronenberger charges other men with 
folly rather than outright evil, and rec- 
ognizes that the very extremism that 
often makes the U.S. unbearable has 
helped to make it great. His conclusion: 
“We are a corrupted people but not a 
depraved one. We don’t make pacts 
with Satan; what we try to do is to 
make pacts with God.” 


THE TAILOR AND ANSTY by Егіс 
Cross. 223 pages. Devin-Adair. $3.95. 


. The tailor of the title, an old man 
living in the mountains bordering Cork 
and Kerry, was a local oracle who could 
sit by the hour streeling out Irish tales 
and songs. Anastasia, his "bitter half," 
was his chorus. When Eric Cross, an 
Irish short-story writer, first published 
The Tailor and Ansty in 1942, they 
were already something of a legend. 
Cross tells the stories and the occasional 
songs as he heard them. They are about 
talking cats; about the adventures of 
the "cabogues," itinerant laborers who 
used to help the farmers dig spuds in 
the autumn; about weddings and wakes 
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TIME L 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 17 

SIKKIM AND ITS YANKEE QUEEN (NBC, 
9-10 p.m.).* The former Hope Cooke 
(Sarah Lawrence, 63), now wife of Maha- 
rajah Palden Thondup Namgyal of Sik- 
kim, the tiny Himalayan kingdom, will 
narrate this on-location documentary 
about her new country and her new life. 
Color. 


Thursday, June 18 
ELECTION YEAR IN AVERAGETOWN (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.) Salem, N.J., like it or 
not, has been chosen to play the title 
role in David Brinkley's report on small- 
town political attitudes. 


Saturday, June 20 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). Jockey Eddie Arcaro reports 
the Gold Cup Race at Ascot. 


Sunday, June 21 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.) “The 
Good Old Days—Part I,” a visit to Green- 
field Village in Dearborn, Mich., which 
has been restored to its 19th century state. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) “Ethiopia: The Lion and the 
Cross,” part one of an award-winning 
two-part report. Repeat. 


Monday, June 22 
VACATION PLAYHOUSE. | (CBS, 8-8:30 
p.m.). A summer replacement series made 
up of situation-comedy pilot. programs 
never before seen on TV; except by reluc- 
tant sponsors. Match your wits with the 
experts: Which ones would have rated top 
Nielsens? This week: Herschel Bernardi 
in "Hurray for Hollywood." 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.) Perhaps the best of old film 
clips are slapstick silents. This sample, 
"The Funny Men, Part I," features Chaplin, 
Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Ben Turpin 
and W. C. Fields. Repeat. 


Tuesday, June 23 

| POLARIS SUBMARINE: JOURNAL OF AN UN- 
| DERSEA VOYAGE (NBC, 10-11 р.т.). The 
]  nuclear-powered sub George Washington 
on an actual operational mission. Repeat. 


|! THEATER 
| On Broadway 


| . THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES, but the theme 
MEME ds thorns in this perceptive new play by 
| Frank D. Gilroy about the barbed blood- 
letting that drains people who live within 
the closeness of the family without being 
close. The playwright could not have 
| dreamed of a better cast than Irene 
WEE Dailey, Jack Albertson and Martin Sheen. 
| | HAMLET is played by Richard Burton as 
| Hamlet wanted to be—the self-assured 

| ruler of his fortunes, and never the tor- 
mented prey of a tragic destiny. It is a 


| 
a А І 

И: portrayal alight with intelligence, but 
| | rarely aflame with feeling, 

1) FUNNY GIRL, based on the life of Fanny 


Brice, is an entertaining excuse—if any is 
needed—to see an exciting new Broadway 
star who is far more than an entertainer, 
Barbra Streisand. 
HIGH SPIRITS. Bea Lillie and Tammy 
Grimes are probably creatures of their 
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own imaginations, since not even Author 
Noel Coward could quite conceive such 
zany stage sprites. | 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Sandy Dennis plays a 
kept doll with an unkempt sense of humor 
that leads to precious little love-making 
but does produce an unreasonable amount 
of fun-making. А 

DYLAN is another acting triumph for 
Alec Guinness, as he bodies forth the 
poetic fire, the playful wit, the alcoholic 
antics and the fierce urge to self-destruc- 
tion that constituted the life and legend 
of Dylan Thomas. HH 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK turns a six-flight 
walkup into a cascade of laughs about 
young love in Manhattan. 


Off Broadway 

THE KNACK is a fantastically droll British 
bedroom farce played out in an all-but- 
bare room. If one can imagine three per- 
plexed and, at times, almost pathetic Marx 
Brothers chasing a plump country girl, 
with the cry of "Rape!" punctuating the 
air like “Tallyho!”, one gets a glimmer of 
Playwright Ann Jellicoe's comic instincts. 

DUTCHMAN. A sex-teaser white girl lures 
and then tongue-lashes a sedate Negro in 
a subway car until he turns on her with a 
venomous tirade of racial hate. Playwright 
LeRoi Jones aims to terrify, and between 
stations he succeeds. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN. This tragic master- 
piece by Euripides is 2,400 years old, but 
in its current superb production, it is the 
most profoundly alive drama to be found 
in New York. 


RECORDS 
Pop LPs 


The longest-lived popular recordings to- 
day are of Broadway musicals. My Fair 
Lady, The Sound, of Music and Camelot 
have sold over a million copies each and 
are still buyers’ favorites. Two original- 
cast albums of current shows may join 
these golden few, having displaced the 
Beatles this month as top sellers: 

HELLO, DOLLY! (RCA Victor). Almost 
everyone who can carry a tune has re- 
corded Jerry Herman's title song, but it 
sounds mellowest and best here where it 
came from. Eileen Brennan makes Rib- 
bons Down My Back send shivers. How- 
ever, it is the meddling matchmaker, Car- 
ol Channing, all brass and honey, who 
firmly takes over the proceedings when 
she announces, / Put My Hand In, and 
stays zanily in charge till she gurgles 
So Long, Dearie. 

FUNNY GIRL (Capitol is actually a 
fourth album triumph for Barbra Strei- 
sand. She sings nearly all the Jule Styne- 
Bob Merrill songs, from the ragtime Cor- 
net Man and up-tempo Don’t Rain on My 
Parade to the ballads that are a fever 
chart of her love affair, from its first ten- 
der moments (People) to the dawn of 
doubt (Who Are You Now?). Danny 
Meehan is a lively musical addition as a 
vaudeville hoofer, but Sydney Chaplin 
Sounds as if he needs to be wound up. 

ther tops in the singing-pop field: 
. BEWITCHED (Kapp). There is no escap- 
Ing Jack Jones these days on TV and 
bestselling record charts. Son of Musical 
Comedy Star Allan Jones, Jack is longer 
on looks than on personality, but his sing- 
ing has a Splash of Sinatra in it and an ap- 
peal to two generations, if not three. Here 
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LADY IN THE UD Тар, о 
reissue of Kurt Weill. С 
classic musical PSychogr, 20183 fr 
orchestral arrangements” 
even in her prime Gin 0 
death) Gertrude Lawrenca ats 
uncertain wobble in he. hag 
Saga of Jenny iş ne Voice у 
and My Ship still hauntin theless 1 

CATERINA VALENTE (ues | 
of the spate of new ree 
the World's Fair City, in 
New York. Caterina, wh 4 
Paris and can sing ip a 
has just the right Cosmopol; 
in her voice to make th lan ў 
mean something, and she e со 
like Take the “A” Train 
Broadway. 

ONCE AGAIN (RCA Victor 
combines 
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often than one would ер 
musicality and ап appealing үү 
seems to have narrow ae 
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Love, Wild Is Love, Loy 
she has a way of settin 
floating for miles and th 
sultry, teasing téte-a-téte, 

RITA PAVONE (RCA Victor). Th 
wantonly sent rock ’n’ roll rocking 
the globe, and now it's coming bact 
every quarter. Following the Britis 
tributions comes Italy’s teen star 
Pavone, who looks like Jackie ¢ 
and who sings about various minor 
tional mix-ups with a strong voice, 
English, and a peculiar Latin fury 
suitable for political denunciations 
makes her opposite number in the US) 
year-old Lesley Gore (Boys, Boys} 
Mercury) sound like a singing nun, 


CINEMA | 


THAT MAN FROM RIO. Jean-Paul 
mondo ducks poisoned darts, outwit 
scientists, and narrowly escapes 2 
zilian crocodile in Director Philip g 
Broca's wonderfully wacky parody ^ 
the adventure movies ever made. i 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND тонон 
phia Loren separates the men н 
boys in three racy Italian fables 
with gusto by Vittorio De Sica. 
men are Marcello Mastroian 

THE ORGANIZER. Marcello Mast 
superb as a scraggly 19th ed 
tionary in this timeless, beau ^ un 
graphed, warmly human Я 
workers who finally get UP E 
strike against sweat-shop ШҮП 
textile mill. " 

THE NIGHT WATCH. Five 
to dig their way out of a cel 5 
bitter truths about the лаш" [rg 
in this agonizing thriller from. 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. 
of Ian Fleming's fiction 
Agent 007 (Sean Connery 6s 
where wine, women and y 4d» 
ly and impeccably Bonde ШЕМ. Ata 

THE WORLD OF HENRY Oper ам; 
teen-age furies, Tippy уар 
Spaeth, pursue Pianis 
around Manhattan with 

THE SERVANT. Director 
smooth, spooky essay 
in Britain casts Dirk B Я 
cious valet whe slyly con 
of his proper place. | 
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t, even make it conduct 


SS 9 plasticizers can give 
28 on € to the damaging effects 
Some plastics, give you 


heat stability, minimum taste, resist- 
ance to extraction by oils and greases. 
Monsanto plasticizers give you so 
many different choices as to the final 
properties your plastic products will 
have that your only problem is decid- 
ing which one to use. 


And even here, Monsanto can help 
you. We've set up the Plasticizer 
Council to take the results of applied 
research and put them at your dis- 


posal in.the form of technical servi 
to answer your specific needs. 


And our technically trained local re} | 


resentatives can help you. 


Ask them how many different wa; | 
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If you've read this far, the length 
their answer shouldn't surprise yot 
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Japan's imports-exports (in millions of U.S. $) 


.1958 - .1959 . 1960 1961 


How to buy and sell 
in the billion dollar Japanese market 


One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed with 3,000 experts 
on Japan's industries, commerce and foreign trade. In effect this is 
what you get when you deal with Japan's largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 100 
branches and associates throughout the world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped 
over 5,000 overseas firms do $1,500,000,000 worth of import-export 
business in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything from 
consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. Long association with 
other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 of Japan’s largest corporations) gives 
you a priceless advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa- 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to work for your 
firm. For complete information write to: 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


OVERSEAS TRADE NETWORK : New Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, Dacca, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, Manila, Phnon Penh, Vientiane, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Djakarta, 
Hongkong, Taipei, Naha and 40 other major cities around the world, 
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BOOKs 
Best Reading 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, yy 
SWITZERLAND, by J.R. von Sak Yu], Yo 
eventless life spent alone, Rilke 90 
and contemplative poems that Tee 
him a source of modern thou havel 
as modern poetry. Von Salis i ae 
he can find of Rilke’s life andr i" 
the few people (all Women) es 
enced it. Who į 

JULIAN, by Gore Vidal, In 
Roman Emperor Julian the A 


‚ edite 
Langston Hughes. These 37 young \: 


poets seem to have read their We! 
Stevens and Robert Lowell, along i 
everyone else. The result is highly 

sonal verse, much of it good, more 

promising. 

A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Неф With all 
way. The  Nobel-prizewinning afa for his c 
wrote this memoir of his lean yeay opinion 
the Paris of the '20s when he wastfnore of a 
50s, rich, famous but passé. Feast tfblican Р 
Hemingway's deadly, deadpan заніс Ea 
humor, his lingering romanticist xi influen 
most of all the degree to which he only m 
himself about the rich and slam e 
who, he thought, virtually kidnap ; 
into their world. ys mi 

THE INCONGRUOUS SPY, by J% 
Carré. Two earlier thrillers by ви ї Since С 
of The Spy Who Came In fronta lei "main 
are reissued in one volume. he ia, 
one is also set in the Cold and 1l 
of the same characters. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. The Spy Who Came In fro 
Le Carré (1 last week) dj 
. Convention, Knebel ane 
The Spire, Golding © ue o [X 
The Night in Lisbon, aa 
The Group, McCarthy ( offe 
. Candy, Southern and 
Von Ryan's Express, 
. The Wapshot Scandal, 
. The Deputy, Hochhuth 
. The Martyred, Kim (9) 


NONFICTION " 0 | 
. A Moveable Feast, НёП cat ШШ 
. Four Days, U.P.I. and An y 
i с MUE 
Bees ea Warriors n yet 
A Day in the Life of Pres! 
Bishop (4) я 
. The Naked Society, | 
. The Green Felt Jung'e: 5 m 
SKO a Oa d Qt 
і In Hie oun Write, Lenn’ G К 
. Profiles їп CoU ga d к 
. When the Cheerin M 
. My e. with General 
Sloan (8) 
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which he iff only man who could hopefully halt 
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LETTERS 


event the Republicans -are foolish enough 
to nominate Goldwater at San Francisco, 
this is a clarion call for the formation of a 
"Republicans for Johnson" organization. 
Our objective and motto for Goldwater 
could well be: *Back to the store in '64!" 
BERNARD E. BAUGHN 


Dayton 


Sir: Here is one Republican whose vote 
will go to Johnson if Goldwater is nomi- 
nated. 

Mns. HAROLD FRIEDSTEIN 


Huntsville, Ala. 


Sir: This stupefying political phenome- 
non, Goldwater, poses a second threat to 
our national sanity: the first from those 
Communists who would bury us; the sec- 
ond from those Republicans who would 
Barry us! 
CHARLEYE WRIGHT 

Waco, Texas 


Sir: We are frightened, disgusted and 
disillusioned with our Republican Party. 
Our leaders, with the exception of Rocke- 
feller, seem to have become spineless on- 
lookers. Our so-called pros are selling us 
out; they are giving our country a one- 
party system. 

RurH P. BROWN 

ROSENA BROWN 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Sir: If the convention is foolish enough 
to nominate Senator Goldwater, I suppose 
the best that those of us who used to be 
Republicans can do (besides placing “All 
the way with L.B.J." stickers on our 
bumpers) is to sigh a deep nostalgic sigh 
for what used to be a Grand Old Party. 
(MRs.) JOAN KRONINGER 


Westchester, Pa. 


Sir: I’m among those who were earlier 
opposed to Governor Rockefeller as a 
nominee for the presidency because of the 
change he made in his personal life. But 
after his bout in California, what I 
wouldn't give for the opportunity to vote 
for him! I’m not alone in regretting that 
we were grudging toward Rocky for too 
long a time! 
MARGRIET GILKISON 

Chicago 


Sir: As a Canadian and a resident of 
the free world, I implore the American 
voter to reject Goldwater as a candidate 
for the American presidency. If a man of 
his ideals were to win the nomination, 
American prestige abroad could only be 
diminished. The free world looks to the 
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U.S. for active and sane direction. Reac- 
tionary and reckless men have no place 
in the presidency, nor do they have a place 
in its candidacy. 

GoRDON E. THOMPSON 
Montreal 


Sir: I felt that this letter just had to be 
written to show the general attitude of 
the students at the University of Sydney, 
and the attitude of many thousands of 
reople in this country, about Goldwater. 
To us, Goldwater looms as a definite 
threat to world peace; heaven help us if 
he is ever elected to the presidency. He is 
a bigoted man, standing on a platform 
that would have gone well a century ago. 
RICHARD TADD 


Rose Bay, New South Wales, Australia 


Sir: The reaction of the European press 
has swung me over to the Goldwater side. 
It is about time that Americans start 
worrying about America. We should not 
adopt selfish isolationism but should stop 
trying to please everyone. If Europe is 
against Goldwater, he must have some- 
thing. 
GEORGE SILVERWOOD 

Evergreen Park, Ill. 


Hazleton’s Self-Help 


Sir: Hooray for Hazleton, Pa. the 
city that refused to die! [June 5]. Its 
people have picked themselves up by their 
bootstraps and proved that federal aid is 
unnecessary. It is the true American way. 
Mrs. GLENN F. GUERIN 


Fullerton, Calif. 


Sir: The Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration has invested more than $2,500,000 
in helping to solve the unemployment 
problem in Hazleton. Over $150,000 of 
this amount was a grant, the balance 
loans. Said Dr. Dessen, “ARA hits Hazle- 
ton like a breath of spring." All praise to 
the hardworking, intelligent community 
leaders who have helped Hazleton back to 
economic stability. But let's not forget 
that their work could not have been ac- 
complished without considerable aid from 
the state of Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Government. Which is as it should be. 
WILLIAM L. BATT JR. 
Administrator 
Area Redevelopment Administration 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Although I am one of the young 
people who made the “exodus,” I feel that 
the citizens of Hazleton should be con- 
gratulated for their efforts. Your article 
is a fine tribute to the people of my home 
town. I am proud of them. 

BARBARA А. WHITAKER 


Abington, Pa. 


Unhappy Alternatives 


Sir: Your balanced comparison of the 
alternatives that are open to us in South- 
east Asia [June 5] confirms what I have 
believed for a long time: the only alterna- 
tive to our own defeat is to accept neu- 


tralization, even if the area becomes Com- 


munist. 


: - I. WILLIAMS 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sir: 
namese troops and 
"clear" a village, that village is 
transformed into a "strategic 
ringed by barbed wire, sand 

lights and gun nests. I 
encouraged to till 
Khanh's regime. 
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When General Khanh's South Viet- 
their G.I. advisers 
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You will reign 

over the fleeting hours... 

Movado, known the world over as the 
quality of time, make the watches your 
dealer prefers, for he is familiar 
with their remarkable performance. 


...over fleeting fashions... 


The criteria of Beauty last forever. If you 
appreciate harmonious lines, and subtle, 
sober elegance, choose a Movado: 
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Viet Cong occupy a village, they give out 
food, medicine, supplies, 
improved farming methods. Then come the 
leaflets foretelling the glorious rewards of 
working under the à 
peasant is reminded of the dynamic figure 
of Ho і f 

popular as Khanh is inept. We are losing 
because we do not send water pumps with 
our helicopters, language experts with our 
soldiers, medical supplies with our gre- 


and free tips on 


Communist state. The 


Chi Minh to the north, a man as 


nades, and some hope of a better life to 

accompany our guns. We lose because we 

do not have the support of the population. 
ROBERT F. DORR 


San Francisco 


Sir: Adlai Stevenson said that we cannot 
stand by while Southeast Asia 1s overrun 
by aggressors. I agree with him complete- 
ly, and I have only one simple question: 
Why do we? The only way we will ever 
stop armed aggressors from taking over 
countries in Asia is to fight them with our 
most advanced and modern weapons. 
REX WHETZEL 


Wolcottville, Ind. 


Sir: How much longer can we afford to 
let Mao Tse-tung play. Chinese checkers 
in Southeast Asia? While he's taking all 
the marbles, this country's policy seems 
to indicate that we're losing ours. 

ART GLICKMAN 


Pittsburgh 


Raging Fans 
Sir: The crowd at the Lima soccer 
game [June 5], I included, howled against 
the referee and not at the police. We are 
tired of being robbed of international 
games because of a tradition that Peru- 
vians are "nice" fans and not fanatics as 
in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. Would 
not Yankee fans have done the same in 
an International World Series? 

ANGEL CASTRO ANDRADE 
Lima, Peru 


Sensitive Young Spy 


Sir: As a "sensitive young German," I 
felt a sense of guilt when I read about a 
fellow countryman, the spy Hittenmeiser 
[June 5], breaking the laws of other 
countries and smuggling out capsules of 
microfilms. It is not the duty of we "sen- 
sitive young Germans" to amend for 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald by helping 
Israel to spy on other countries. The 
problems that Egypt and Israel have be- 
tween themselves are none of our business. 
HANZ BRÜNING 
Frankfurt-Main/Hóchst, West Germany 


Trusty Guide 


Sir: It was refreshing to hear an op- 
timistic note on the New York fair [June 
5] after being bombarded with stories 
of unfinished buildings, expensive meals, 
and high admission rates. Sure, it was 
crowded, exhausting and commercial; but 
it was exciting, educational, and an ex- 
perience of a lifetime too. After three 
14-hour days, I can't wait to return and 
see the parts I missed that are shown by 
your fabulous color pictures. 


URN Bos STONE 
Miami 


Sir: After three visits to the 1962 Seattle 
World’s Fair, I suggest that those on time 
and money budgets should not go or 
dream of going to the New York World’s 
Fair without carefully studying your “соп- 
fidential guide”. It was a well-worth- 
reading critical look at the fair. 


Di 
Tacoma, Wash. ANE ASE 


Sir: For sheer br 
photography and beaut kin, 
film at the Billy Graha», 9f me 
in the Fifth Dimension” Рау 
impressive. Your Teport Is ( 
have mentioned this anon th 
ing films being show, è th 
(Mns.) Marcarg 
Massapequa Park, Ny T 


Sir: In labeling the 
Travel pavilion at the Салада p" 
unjustly criticizes such 8 à trap J 
United Air Lines’s Jetarama v ех; 
4,000 visitors have view Те ў 
minute film daily and hae 
complimentary. Admittance ; 
no jugulars have been clawed Tee 
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United Air Lines A. Keny 
New York City 
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Fair, but oh, how that smarts! 


"$5. 
я ICHAEL Bref 
New York City Вю 
> It will smart less if you loo}. 
color picture of Du Pont's sod 
Wonderful World of Science” py ЕЁ 


Sir: You cannot imagine how ples 
is for an Indonesia-born Рис 
read such rare names as Kambing Y 
Bugis and Ajam Panggang—two q 
many delicious foods of Indonesia, 

R. TH. CORDES 
The Hague, The Netherlands 


Sir: New York is 2,451 miles from 
Angeles, and that’s about 2,451 mil 
far. But thank you for bringing th 
a little nearer. 


WENDY Wal 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Teenage Death 


Sir: Being a surfer, skateboarden 
rock-and-roll enthusiast, I think youri 
cle concerning these things [June j 
extremely unfair and one-sided. D: 
a reality in our everyday life. 995 
tunate that so many people beling 
teen-agers should Бе protect 
knowledge of its existence. Musai 
expression of life and should noU ©, 
any of the realities that are © 2S 
within its wide realm. ud 


Rusty МИЁ 
Encinitas, Calif. ; 


Sir: 
thing 
What other 

lovers constitutes the theme, ry 
ary works as Romeo and T 
La Dame aux Camélias, № $ 
son's Winterset, and prac ably i 
the most popular operas. ? | 
und Isolde? LIONEL pact 


Not; 
Tig Ber 
xl Cul 


Charleston, S.C. 


Sir: What right ha 
the music that today's 
and enjoy? Some of t 
put on records I know, 
по and senseless, E. а 
surfing songs гергеѕе 
many teen-agers. Most T. all 
songs teach us a lesson 
should learn. Just beca Se nea y! 
are death ballads by 2 


teach us not to b 
thrills. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
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A letter from th 


i5 you've forgotten who it was that 
Alton В. Parker ran against 
and in what year. . . or the name 
of Lincoln's first-term Vice Presi- 
dent you probably can use 
Тіме 1964 Election Year Argu- 
ment Settler. This handy wheel spins 
off 1,520 useful facts about United 
States Presidents and campaigns past 
and present. 

One side dials information on the 
current political situation in the 50 
states, such as which presidential 
candidate carried each state in '60, 


үзе HOT Weta 


1964 flection Year efirgument Settler 
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consultation when you want to im- 
press your friends or even take a lit- 
tle of their hard cash betting on such 
questions as: “Who ran for Presi- 
dent with Adlai E. Stevenson as his 
vice-presidential running mate—and 
won?" “Which two-term Presidents 
kept the same Vice Presidents 
through both terms?” “Which Gov- 
ernor of what state belongs to a 
party other than the Democratic or 
Republican?” “Which four Presi- 
dents ran as Democratic Repub- 
licans?” “Who were Garret А. 


pend 
———— 


which party won the Senate seats 
in °62, which Governors are up for 
re-election this year, how many 
House and Senate seats are at stake, 
which party presently holds them, 
and the number of electoral votes 
each state commands. 

Turn the wheel over and there 
is a quick review of every President 
from Washington to Johnson—their 
terms in office, their political parties, 
their Vice Presidents, and their major 
opposing candidates. 

While slightly larger than pocket 
size (seven and three-quarters inches 
wide), the Argument Settler is a 
useful gadget to carry around for 


INDEX 
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Letters Э Scienco TES 60 


Hobart, Levi P. Morton, Schuyler 
Colfax, Horatio Seymour?” 

To get, at cost, your 1964 Argu- 
ment Settler, just send 25¢, or $1.00 
for five wheels (cash or check) to: 


TIME Election Wheel 3 
Room 2329-D 

TIME & LIFE Building 
Rockefeller Center 1 
New York, New York 10020 P 
n 
M 


Please print your name and ad- 
dress clearly so that we can get your 
wheel to you quickly. You can be the 
first in your precinct to have all the 
election facts at your finger tips. 
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AN AIR FLEET UNDER X-RAY. No breakdown or other, defect in 
any type of material can escape from X- -Ray and from the special 


t evel 
Spections carried out before and after each flight р pi 
intermediate landing, all ALITALIA planes are Su Јес 
check for a minimum number of hours equal to thos at an 
ice duration. Thus ALITALIA planes are new planes 


testing beds that ALITALIA employs in the overhauling and main- 
tenance of its fleet. Apart from the most accurate and routine in- 
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REPUBLICANS 


4 Candidate” 

» the new candidate cried, 
in pain if we sold out 
i but he would laugh 
if we threw away an 


хо П, 


һа: declaration of belief and 
РЯ politics—meant to appeal to 
fates both within and without the 
сап Party—Pennsylvania’s Gov- 
ix William Warren Scranton, 46, 
m himself headlong into the G.O.P. 
vat for this years presidential 
ition. In so doing, he injected 
mh of excitement into what was 
inp a dreary procession toward 
«цап selection of Conservative 
ay Goldwater. 
Mfoot in Each Century. In announc- 
в candidacy at the Maryland state 
сап convention in Baltimore, 
maton drew a dramatic line between 
5 political philosophy and that of 
Water. “Can we pretend even to 
ie elves,” he asked, “that it is possible 
АЩ 0 stand with one foot in the 
T "century and the other in the 19th? 
tN че afford to pretend that all is 
4 When all is not? Can we in good 
M turn our backs on the cen- 
Progressive history of our 


\ 
А 


gi 
| CE Шу Tate to stop Goldwater, and 
il 


= ш and I know we cannot.” 
nton readily admitted that it was 

X 

bed Part of the blame: “J share 

Mount Y with others of our leaders 
and at evel Ju of Now have failed to act. Sure- 
pjected Aa... now must confront what 
of heirs” аа 21У. The Republican Party is 
vat any! Lhe inne some say our country 


ОҢ. 

A For iion of tardiness was well 
t entry ill Scranton's belated but 
^ only [шо the G.O.P. running 
“stan er months of “let Rocky 
s Y Republican leaders 
S Stop Goldwater but did 
ns ES hurt in the process. 
Ty also came after, and 
» One of the more ludi- 
КЕ, the history of the 
айан. ап exercise їп in- 
near] n and rear-view her- 
i m Ieduced the G.O.P. 
IN | ‘ck before the entire 

| Sor 9 * 
| Cong inq nS. The Scene was 
"on 0 Cley oal Governors’ 
pm Partly ава That confer- 
Y coincidence, fell 
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on the weekend following the June 2 
California presidential primary. Before 
the California results were in, most 
moderate Republican leaders felt that 
Nelson Rockefeller, with all the mo- 
mentum of his May 15 Oregon victory, 
would knock off Barry in the primary. 
But they also felt certain that Rocky 
himself could not get the nomination. 
Therefore, the Governors’ Conference 
could serve as a first-rate place for 
Republican leaders to meet and agree 


on a moderate-minded alternative for 
the presidential nomination. 

But things did not quite turn out 
like that. Goldwater of course beat 
Rocky in California, if only by a skin- 
of-the-tooth margin of 59,000 votes 
out of more than 2,000,000 cast. To 
Scranton, that made it seem even more 
urgent for the Republicans in Cleve- 
land to rally behind a moderate who 
might beat Goldwater. 

Scranton had a pretty good idea of 
who that moderate ought to be—and 
on June 4, two days after California, 
he set a few things in motion. He 
called Pennsylvania’s Republican Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott, who is up for re- 
election this year and is scared to death 
about the prospect of running on a 
ticket headed by Goldwater. Scranton 
asked Scott to ask Milton Eisenhower 
to ask Dwight Eisenhower to ask Scran- 
ton down to Gettysburg for a visit. 
That’s a lot of asking, but for a while, 
all seemed to go well. 


Qs ; a 
y» d ы ba с T 
SCRANTON ANNOUNCING IN BALTIMORE (WIFE MARY AT LEFT) 


"The Republican Party is in danger.“ 


Falling Apart. Ike and Scranton did 
get together, and the general urged the 
Governor to make himself “more avail- 
able" for the presidential nomination. 
Scranton of course agreed, made plans 
to fly to Cleveland and announce his 
active candidacy on a Sunday Face 
the Nation television appearance. He 
would, he felt sure, have Ike’s public 
endorsement. 

But right about then, everything 
started falling apart. Arriving in Cleve- 


WALTER BENNETT 


"Lm ^ 
Vox 


land, Scranton was told that Ike had 
been trying to reach him by long-dis- 
tance telephone. He called Gettysburg, 
sat in stunned silence while Ike told 
him he did not want to become in- 
volved in an anti-Goldwater “cabal” 
and furthermore did not think Scran- 
ton should either. Said Eisenhower to 
Scranton: “I was wondering if I was 
getting old or kind of senile in thinking 
I hadn’t agreed to support you or any 
other individual.” 

The Decisive Plea. What had hap- 


pened to make Eisenhower change his | 


mind? Well, for one thing, Ike and Ma- 
mie, planning to go to Cleveland for an 


Gm 


Eisenhower speech to the Governors, Ш 


were to stay at the suburban estate of | 
George Humphrey, Eisenhowers first? 


7 


Treasury Secretary who is now 
Goldwaters most influenti 
Humphrey, understand 

press accounts 
Scranton meeti 
"L do ho 


making the divisions in our party any 
eee plea was decisive with 
Ike, hence the call to Scranton in Cleve- 
land. After that call, a shaken Bill 
Scranton attended a breakfast meeting 
of all 16 Republican Governors. Most 
of them, apprehensive about the chances 
of their state candidates on a ticket 
headed by Goldwater, were grumbling 
about the prospect of Barry’s nomina- 
tion. Especially unhappy was Michigan's 
George Romney, who got into a tiff 
with Arizona's Governor Paul Fannin, 
one of the few all-out Goldwater sup- 
porters present. At one point, Oregon's 
Mark Hatfield, a Rockefeller supporter, 
broke into the bickering, snapped at 
Romney: "Where have you been for the 


IKE WITH GEORGE HUMPHREY 
A phone call, but no cabal. 


last six months?" Continued Hatfield, 
now including Bill Scranton in his gaze: 
"Rockefeller has been working his head 
|| off day and night for the past six 
| months, while both of you have re- 


i 
| 
| 
| 


mained gloriously silent. Any stop-Gold- 
| water movement now by you eleventh- 
| IM] hour warriors is an exercise in futility.” 
(17 The Unopened Paper. All the while, 
T8 Scranton stayed silent, telling nobody 
#) of his telephone talk with Ike. From the 
breakfast, he went to  Cleveland's 
are KYW-TY studios for his Face the Na- 
AIT (don date. During his appearance, he 
| | Керї his announcement of active can- 
j didacy, written on a twice-folded sheet 
ad of white Paper, unopened on the table 
| Е front of him. For half an hour— 
0 апа later in a press conference—he 
Д. hemmed, hawed and hedged, adding lit- 
ji tle to the position he had taken for 
IL weeks. “If the majority of the delegates 
| at the convention want me,” he repeated 

7 over and over, “I would serve.” 
| Reaction to Scranton's performance 
f was immediate, and explosive. Report- 
ers promptly dubbed him "the Harris- 
ЮУ burg Hamlet." Watching Face the Na- 
9 sion, George Romney asked bitterly: 
“Where are his principles?” Asked what 
10 


е dt aria euariQout 
he thought of Scranton as a party lead- 
er, Rockefeller replied with scalding sar- 
casm: “Did you see him on television? 

Next day, Barry Goldwater, a guest 
of the host committee, arrived at the 
conference. Anti-Goldwaterites among 
the Republican Governors had invited 
him to sit down with them and explain 
his “principles.” Barry scornfully re- 
fused, sent each of the Governors an 
old pamphlet stating his views. To the 
pros and to the public, Goldwater 
seemed like *he leader who had faced 
and won his last challenge and could 
now coast to victory. Е d 

Early Tuesday Dick Nixon arrived 
in Cleveland. He checked into the 
Sheraton-Cleveland at 12:30 a.m., held 
a series of closed-door conferences until 
3 a.m. The longest was with Michigan's 
Romney, whom he urged to become a 
stop-Goldwater candidate. Romney, for 
a few hours, considered it. Emboldened, 
Nixon mentioned Ohio's Republican 
State Chairman Ray Bliss as a man who 
might well throw decisive support to 
Romney. Trouble was, Nixon had neg- 
lected to talk to Bliss—and when he 
did, he got a flat refusal to endorse 
Romney or anyone else but Ohio's fa- 
vorite son, Governor James Rhodes. 

Until his Cleveland performance, 
Nixon had been high on Barry Goldwa- 
ter's friendship list. But now he was 
obviously trying to promote Romney's 
candidacy in an effort to cause a con- 
vention stalemate that would wind up 
with a compromise nominee. Guess 
who. Said Goldwater, in about as scath- 
ing a comment as one Republican can 
make about another: “Nixon is sound- 
ing more like Harold Stassen every day." 

The Last Five Words. On the way 
back to Harrisburg, Bill Scranton sat 
seething in the rear seat of a Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard Super Constella- 
tion. As much as anyone, Scranton re- 
alized that the fiasco in Cleveland had 
damaged his political standing and that, 
regardless of how he felt about the par- 
ty and its 1964 nominee, he had to take 
some action that would redeem his own 
political image. Just before the plane 
landed, he instructed his aides to ar- 
range a meeting for the next night at 
the governors mansion at Indiantown 
Gap, some 20 miles from Harrisburg. 

At that meeting were his wife Mary, 
daughter Susan, 17, son Joe, 14, Sena- 
tor Hugh Scott, Administrative Assist- 
ant Bill Keisling, Speechwriter Malcolm 
Moos, and nine other state party offi- 
cials and Scranton staffers. At 5 p.m. 
Scranton walked into the room, seated 
himself by the great stone fireplace, 
listened for some three hours while his 
family and friends urged him to go all 
Out for the nomination. Finally, Scran- 
ton Stood up. “Now,” he said abruptly, 
we have a lot to do. I am going to 
run." Moos, who used to write speeches 
for President Eisenhower, reached over, 
Picked a piece of paper from the coffee 
table, wrote Scranton’s last five words, 
dated the paper and said: “I’m going 
to keep this for my scrapbook.” 

Telephone calls immediately went 


out to top Republicans 
—to Romney, Roc 
Dwight Eisenhower 
As Scranton later rec : 
tion with Ike: “I told him ү t 
run. He simply said that у "ру 
was fine, and I said thank aS that 
off the phone.” Dick Nixop wa 
in London, where he had 
vate business. Scranton t 
phone Goldwater, failed 
a telegram instead. 
"Those Noble Word" 
rangements were made for ay Lo 
appear next day at the Man р 
convention to deliver his 
His speech also was hast 
it was no less effective f 


Or that. 
“I come here,” cried Scran 
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THE SCRANTONS IN CLEVELAND he las а 
Late, but a nonstop technique: Ше stoc 


announce that I am a candidate fott isi 
presidency of the United 5068 amm 
He bore down heavily on um 
rights issue, fully aware that that © 
ter's image is badly flawed on id Se 
ject. The Republican Party, 5 igl? 
ton, must be “responsible (0 ү 
liberty, its preservation ОП ins 
American continent and its m 
around the entire world; геро e. 
giving every American à far sibel ү 
a share of the good life; ГЄР... ( 
underlining the injunctions, a iret 
stitution and the Declaratio А {к 
pendence; to put solid e 
noble words that all mens 
equal.” In that statemen 
reflected the mainstream. . : 
Republican thinking ОЛ ©! by 95. 
evidenced, also last Wee | jn 01А Y 
Everett Dirksen's leadership cis mg 


ct 


a 4 айо у i 
ing cloture against a XO sin) pl g big 
ocratic filibuster (see CO. , was” BI ht 5 
Perhaps even more tellin” te He! "orm" 
ton’s argument that Gale NOM 
party's presidential nom! of REE f ү Penn 
bring to defeat scores И ү b 
andidates 90" x} Ty. 
state and local ca QU Ff Te 
he said, “knew, as al Sins t 
I know, that in a pres! “WU 


TIME: 


of the ticket can 


P Mie below, or he can 
н у deserved defeat. 
his с pem political party which 
| MIS Knee 7n takes to lead the Govern- 
Si Y j ay unde tion—not only in Wash- 
ГБ ПО in the state capitols, in 


Dd 129 а 
M A gut 2150 "a the city halls—such 


x ШИЙ not lightly throw 
and б places on its ticket. 
Sen ор After hearing Scranton's 


ШЕ of candidacy, Dwight 
rather remarkably: 
done what I have 
and Rockefeller both 
's move, but neither 
deliver his delegates. In 
said he thought Scran- 
the right thing, but he 
But when he got back 
At Nixon flashed his stiletto, 
. “Jf a man receives a 
|| and changes his mind, he 
strong man. He's got to 
te his own decisions and not appear 
fe a puppet maneuvered by some- 


; 
neone has 


3 i of Henry Cabot Lodge's cam- 
^ im immediately threw their support 
Scranton, Barry Goldwater said, “I 
rome Bill Scranton into the race.” 
enhe reminded everyone that Scran- 
had written him a letter in Decem- 
«saying, “I hope you decide to run.” 
wked Goldwater: "Governor Scran- 
jas persuasiveness is опе of the major 
mons 1 announced my own candidacy 
it he presidency." 
Bary had every cause for confidence. 
xy tried and tested political factor 
Nils heavily against Scranton’s being 
Keto pick up enough delegates to win 
Sn Francisco. Indeed, his move re- 
ed a degree of bravado: rarely be- 
s a major U.S. presidential can- 
| a stood up a bare four weeks 
à nominating convention and 


2 а that short time he could 
“Tahe Wes € U.S. that he should be 
that GoW x nite House. 
1 on tht m Scranton will be no neophyte 
y ip е has youth, style and a 
e for "е Palen technique. He is a mil- 
nde ee American aristocrat de- 
d family Drs proud and public-spir- 
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— which there could well be if Scranton 
wins the nomination from Barry—his 
polished abilities at unifying will be in- 
dispensable. So far, Scranton has re- 
tained a personally friendly attitude to- 
ward Goldwater, even while smashing 
hard at Goldwater's stand on some is- 
sues. In his telegram to Barry, he said, 
“I think you know that, though I cannot 
agree with many of the positions you 
have taken, I respect you as a man." 
And Scranton's views are such as might 
appeal to the broadest segment of the 
Republican spectrum. His own favorite 
thumbnail self-description: “I am a lib- 
eral on civil rights, a conservative on 
fiscal policies and an internationalist on 
foreign affairs." 

A Battler's Prize. Now his big job is 
to prove to the nation that he is the 
worthiest man. It will be a rugged, up- 
hill run, for he has little organization, 
no seasoned national campaign staff, not 
even the facilities to handle the hordes 
of reporters who will be chasing after 
him. Yet he is determined. "I'm going 
to go every place that will have me," 
he said, *and tell them why I think we 
should have progressive Republicanism 
and why I want to be the candidate." 

No matter what the outcome, Scran- 
ton's entrance into the race has positive 
value, for it has made it p'ain that the 
G.O.P presidential nomination is worth 
fighting for, that it is a battler's prize, not 
a cheap, pallid present. If Scranton's 
campaign builds any momentum at all 
— and does not wound too deeply—he 
would, at the very least, become Gold- 
waters strongest possibility for Vice 
President. 

At week's end Scranton was at the 
Connecticut Republican convention, 
again attacking Goldwaterism. “Because 
of havoc that has been spread across 
the national landscape,” he declared, 
“the Republican Party wonders how it 
will make clear to the American people 
that it does not oppose social security, 
the United Nations, human rights and a 
sane nuclear policy.” In such appear- 
ances lay his only possible strategy— 
that of making himself as visible as pos- 
sible in as many places as possible, and 
in so doing displaying the energy, the 
mind and the articulate tongue that will 
convince American voters that he would 
make a good President. ` 

It would be an exercise in futility 

for Scranton to start counting dele- 
gates; he can, for the time being, leave 
that to Barry, who now claims some 
737. But the vast majority of these del- 
egates are obligated neither by law nor 
conscience to cast their votes for Gold- 
water in the ultimate showdown. If 
Scranton, in the time remaining to him, 
can corral a consensus in his favor 
throughout the whole wide ranks of the 
Republican Party, he can almost surely 
swing a great many delegates away from 
Goldwater. If he does, and if he wins 
the nomination, he will have proved 
himself a strong and attractive enough 
candidate to give even Lyndon Johnson 
a real run for the money. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Covenant 
(See Cover) 

On the sun-baked plaza behind the 
U.S. Capitol, TV vans hummed like 
hungry insects. Marching in disorderly 
array up the steps to the Senate cham- 
ber came group upon group of summer 
tourists, sunglasses on and cameras 
slung high. Inside, the Senate gallery 
was packed. 

Only an hour remained before the 
critical vote. Now Majority Leader 
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CAPITOL CORRIDOR BEFORE CLOTURE VOTE 
Affecting every man, woman and child. 


Mike Mansfield of Montana rose, and 
in soft tones spoke in favor of cloture; 
if approved by two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present and voting, it would bring 
to an end the longest filibuster in Senate 
history. “The Senate,” Mansfield said, 
“now stands at the crossroads of history, 
and the time for decision is at hand.” 
He read aloud a letter he recently re- 
ceived from a Montana mother of four. 
“When I kiss my children good night,” 
she wrote, “I offer a small prayer of 


thanks to God for making them so рег- | 


fect, so healthy, so lovely, and I find 


myself tempted to thank him for letting if 


them be born white. Then I am not so 
proud, neither of myself nor of our so- 


ciety, which forces such a temptation, 


upon us.” 

"The Question ls . . ." 
time ran out, and he rel 
floor to Georgia's Richard 
sell, leader of the 


i 


H 


Bartlett (Alaska) 
Bayh (Ind.) 
Brewster (Md.) 
Burdick (N. Dak.) 
Cannon (Nev.) 
Church (Idaho) 
Clark (Pa.) 
Dodd (Conn.) 
Douglas (1ЇЇ.) 
Edmondson (Okla.) 
Engle (Calif.) 
Gruening (Alaska) 
(Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) 
Humphrey (Minn.) 
Inouye (Hawaii) 
Jackson (Wash. ) 
Kennedy (Mass.) 
Lausche (Ohio) 
E. V. Long (Mo.) 
Magnuson (Wash.) 


Aiken (Vt) 
Allott (Colo.) 
Beall (Md.) 
Boggs (Del.) 
Carlson (Kans.) 
Case (N.J.) 
Cocper (Ky.) 
Cotton (N.H.) 
Curtis (Neb.) 
Dirksen (iM) a 
Dominick (Colo.) 
Fong (Hawaii) 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) 
Hruska (Neb.) 


far-reaching civil ri 
tory. Russell was a 


ibustering against the most 
M ghts bill in U.S. his- 


bout to go down in 
defeat, and he knew it. But his final- 
hour plea was urgent. Said he: “If this 
bill is enacted into law, next year we 
will be confronted with new demands 
for enactment of further legislation in 
this field, such as laws requiring open 
| housing and the bussing of children. The 
| country is becoming enmeshed in a phi- 
losophy that can only lead to the de- 
struction of our dual system of sover- 
eign states in an indestructible Union. 
Y Russell gave way to Minnesota Dem- 
|  ocrat Hubert Humphrey, the Johnson 
| Administration’s floor manager for the 
bill. In his lapel Humphrey wore a red 
rose like a battle standard. "The Con- 
stitution of the United States is on trial," 
he said. “The question is whether we 
will have two types of citizenship in this 
nation, or first-class citizenship for all." 
Only 15 minutes remained before vot- 
ing time. Illinois Republican Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, 68, the Senate's mi- 
nority leader, arose slowly from his 
front-row desk. He was the man most 
were waiting to hear, not merely be- 
cause he is the Senate's most practiced 
and professional orator but largely be- 
cause he is the shrewd, patient negoti- 
ator whose efforts, perhaps more than 
anyone else's, had made a favorable 
cloture vote likely. With great delibera- 
tion Dirksen took off his tortoise-shell 
spectacles, revealing his sad, bloodhound 
10 eyes underlined by deep, dark pouches. 
ҮҮ In his massive left hand, its little finger 
| flourishing a green jade ring, he held a 


THE VOTE ON CLOTURE 


DEMOCRATS FOR (44) 
Anderson (N. Mex.) 


Mansfield (Mont.) 
McCarthy (Minn.) 
McGee (Wyo.) 
McGovern (S. Dak.) 
McIntyre (N.H.) 
McNamara (Mich.) 
Metcalf (Mont.) 
Monroney (Okla.) 
Morse (Ore.) 

Moss (Utah) 
Muskie (Me.) 
Nelson (Wis.) 
Neuberger (Ore.) 
Pastore (R.I.) 
Pell (R.I.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Randolph (W. Va.) 
Ribicoff (Conn.) 
Symington (Mo.) 

Н. A. Williams (N.J.) 
Yarborough (Texas) 
S. M. Young (Ohio) 


REPUBLICANS FOR (27) 


Javits (N.Y.) 

L. B. Jordan (Idaho) 
Keating (N.Y.) 
Kuchel (Calif.) 
Miller (Iowa) 
Morton (Ky.) 
Mundt (S. Dak.) 
Pearson (Kans.) 
Prouty (Vt.) 
Saltonstall (Mass.) 
Scott (Pa.) 

Smith (Me.) 

J. J. Williams (Del.) 
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forward and cupped an ear. Dirksen poses, or were they а Cos tting al 


continued: "Sharp opinions have devel- to be kept? If all this wi m 
oped. Incredible allegations have been tense, let us confess the Sin vob 
made. Extreme views have been assert- гіѕу now and Vow not to d hj 
ed. There has been unrestrained criti- people again. li 
cism about motives." As for himself, The Vote. It was p 
Dirksen noted, *I have had but one the time set to vote, Whi 4 
purpose, and that was the enactment of was still talking, the Presiding (шї? 
a good, workable, equitable, practical Montana Democrat Lee Меса Nd 
bill having due regard for the progress down his gavel. “Is it the ет f 
made in the civil rights field at the state Senate that the debate shall be i { 

and local level. I am no Johnny-come- to a close?" Metcalf asked an," 


lately in this field. Thirty years ago, in the yeas and nays. 
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the House of Representatives, I voted “Mr. Aiken," intoned the 

for anti-poll-tax and antilynching meas- "Aye," voted Vermont's 

ures. Since then, I have sponsored or co- Senator George Aiken. 

sponsored scores of bills dealing with “Mr. Allott.” $ 

civil rights. "Aye," said Colorado Repypplfeh on th 
“The time has come,” said Dirksen, Gordon Allott. gessiona 

“for equality of opportunity in sharing A moment of pathos came when г for his 


in government, in education, and in em- clerk arrived at the name of Calif E legisla 
ployment. It will not be stayed or de- Democrat Clair Engle, who has ш ИУ 196: 
nied. It is here." The chamber was gone two brain operations and hast 
dead-quiet. “America grows. America appeared in the Senate since April. R5 
changes. And on the civil rights issue we this occasion, Engle, smiling galf 
must rise with the occasion. That calls had been wheeled into the cham 
for cloture and for the enactment of a When the clerk called his name, Ej 
civil rights bill.” tried to speak, but could not. РШ 
Dirksen jabbed an index finger at his Һе lifted his left arm, pointed aL 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. His head, and nodded his aye. $ 
voice rose to a slightly higher pitch, Another closely watched vote 4= 
that of Arizona's Barry Goldwate i 
leading candidate for the ;Керїй“ 
presidential nomination. Goldwater Hf.” 
long been critical of the сїйїї 
arguing that brotherly love саш! 
legislated into the hearts of me. 
course, the bill attempts to 01095 


DEMOCRATS AGAINST (23) 


Bible (Nev.) B. E. Jordan (N.C.) : { 
НЕ: Byrd (уа) ; R. B. Long (La.) thing; it merely seeks to m I i 
. C. Byrd (W. Va. McClellan (Ark.) A ica ity under 
Eastland (Miss.) Robertson (Va.) EINE. ше equa In recen & n Н 
Ellender (La.) Russell (Ga.) that is their pirthrigb 1 e nil P 
Erin (N.C) a Smathers (Fla) Goldwater had indicated n AES feshed 
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Gore (Tenn.) Stennis (Miss.) SIRE Uo vilae dor (ee tastes. P B It Cal 
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пора ad Walters (Tenn.) cloture. He now answered the ^| 


with a brusque no. whet! 
On and on went the vote Vy 


reached Delaware Republican t, j P gains 
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two-thirds majority requlIe^, cile 
ture, and victory. “That ie 
Senator. Newsmen sprit! 


REPUBLICANS AGAINST (6) 
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ju h administrative, not 
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vs legislative program. Finally, in 
Tuy 1963, a group of House Re- 
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king for federal court-appointed 
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Throughout its legislative life, it was fraught with difficulties. 


for voting rights protection for federal 
elections only, the subcommittee bill 
included all state and local elections as 
well. In public accommodations, the 
Celler group measure added a ban on 
discrimination in any business that “op- 
erates under state or local authorization, 
permission or license.” 

Both President Kennedy and Brother 
Bobby believed that this bill was too 
drastic to have a chance of legislative 
approval. In testimony before the full 
Judiciary Committee, also chaired by 
Celler, the Attorney General protested: 
“What I want is a bill, not an issue.” 
Celler was willing to compromise a lit- 
tle, but not much—and in his drive, he 
got some vital help from House Repub- 
lican leaders. In conferences with Celler 
and President Kennedy, G.O.P. Floor 
Leader Charles Halleck and Ohio’s Wil- 
liam McCulloch, the ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
pledged their support for a slightly 
watered-down version of the Celler pack- 
age. They asked only one thing in re- 
turn: that the President publicly ac- 
knowledge the G.O.P. contribution. Ken- 
nedy agreed. 

That was last fall, just before the 
assassination. Lyndon Johnson took up 
where Kennedy had left off, gave Re- 
publicans full credit for their stand, and 
urged the House to pass the bill as a 
memorial to Kennedy. Halleck remained 
steadfast in his support, and in Febru- 
ary the House approved the measure 
by a vote of 290 to 130. For the bill 
were 152 Democrats and 138 Republi- 
cans; against it were 96 Democrats and 
only 34 Republicans. 

Critical Eye. Now it was up to the 
Senate—and even among Senators fa- 
voring civil rights there were some 
grave reservations. Everett Dirksen, for 
one, had been following the course 
of the House civil rights measure with 
a close and critical eye. Says he: “I 
kept annotating it and making a list 
of prospective amendments.” In early 


February, just before the House passed 
the bill, Dirksen entered Washington’s 
Sibley Memorial Hospital for treat- 
ment of a bleeding ulcer, took along 
his own dog-eared copy of the measure 
and began to rewrite it. He kept at it 
during a week’s recuperation at Broad 
Run Farm, his redwood-and-field-stone 
ranch house in suburban Sterling, Va. 

Discussing the period after the civil 
rights bill first reached the Senate, Dirk- 
sen recalls that “We sort of let the thing 
simmer and jell, waiting to see what 
would happen. We knew that we could 
expect a freshet of long speeches. We 
knew that for about 30 days nothing 
would happen.” 

Help from Hubert. In the interim, 
Dirksen met almost daily with his top 
legal aides—three experts on constitu- 
tional rights and administrative proce- 
dure—and the four men picked the 
House bill apart. After weeks, they had 
accumulated a sheaf of some 70 amend- 
ments, many technical, some substan- 
tive. This was the embryonic Dirksen 
“substitute package.” 

It was ready for unveiling in late 
April, and Dirksen explained it at meet- 
ings of the eleven-man Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee. “I was trying,” 
he says, “to condition them a little as 
to what I had in mind for this bill.” There 
was some grousing, mostly from New 
Hampshires Norris Cotton, lowa’s 
Bourke Hickenlooper and Kentucky’s 
Thruston Morton, who were upset over 
the bill’s equal-employment-opportunity 
section. To a certain extent, Dirksen 
agreed with them; his own Illinois has 
strong laws in this area, and Ev found 
that the bill might usurp states’ juris- 


diction. His amendment took away the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 


mission’s right to file suits. 

By now Republican Dirkse 
Democrat Hubert Humphrey we 
almost constant touch. 
rights debate Hum 
had a hard core of 4 


EV & WIFE LOUELLA 
Up at 5 a.m. . .. 


could be relied on to vote for cloture. 
Dirksen could count on only twelve to 
14 Republicans. The total fell far short 
of the two-thirds vote that would be 
needed to shut off a filibuster. Slowly, 
carefully, patiently, Dirksen went to 
work on even more amendments, all 
calculated to bring more Republicans 
into the cloture fold. 

By mid-May, recalls Dirksen, his 
amendment package was "in pretty tan- 
gible shape." At Dirksen's suggestion, 
Humphrey arranged for a bipartisan 
meeting between Senate and Adminis- 
tration leaders. The place: Dirksen's 
leadership office with the tinkling chan- 
delier that once belonged to Thomas 
Jefferson. The participants: Dirksen, 
Mansfield, Humphrey, California's Re- 
publican Senator Tom Kuchel, Attorney 
General Kennedy, Deputy Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach, and a 
sprinkling of liberals, moderates and 
conservatives from both parties. 

In five conferences, agreement was 
finally reached on the package, essen- 
tially a rewritten version of the House 
bill. On May 26 it was introduced to 
the Senate by Dirksen as an amend- 
ment. Said he: "I doubt very much 
whether in my whole legislative life- 
time any measure has received so much 
meticulous attention." 

The Thrust. The bill contains sec- 
tions dealing with discrimination in vot- 
ing, public accommodations, publicly 
owned facilities, education, employ- 
nent, and federally assisted programs. 
It also extends the Civil Rights Commis- 
Sion, sets up a Community Relations 
Service and provides a variety of en- 
forcement powers ranging from court 
injunctions to jail terms of six months 
and $1,000 fines (TIME, May 29). 

In many ways, despite other Senators’ 
heavy involvements, it is Dirksen’s bill, 
bearing his handiwork more than any- 


one else's. Dirksen's 70-odd amendments 
are Jess notable for their number than 
for 
' changed the bill so as to allow the 
| states more leeway in controlling their 


their thrust. In essence, he has 


14 


angotri 


own civil rights conflicts, and to bar 
possibly overzealous federal officials— 
such as an Attorney General—from 
charging in and initiating civil rights 
suits without first establishing a "pat- 
tern" of discrimination. On both sides 
of the Senate aisle, almost everyone 
agrees that Dirksen's proposed amend- 
ments vastly improved the House- 
passed bill. . 

Just what lay behind Dirksen's end- 
less efforts to shape a workable civil 
rights bill? Although he voted for lesser 
civil rights measures in 1957 and again 
in 1960, there is nothing in his back- 
ground to suggest that he is any sort of 
civil rights crusader. 

The Essence. To Ev Dirksen, the an- 

swer to that question is simple enough. 
“I come of immigrant German stock,” 
he says. “My mother stood on Ellis 
Island as a child of 17, with a tag 
around her neck directing that she be 
sent to Pekin, Illinois. Our family had 
opportunities in Illinois, and the essence 
of what we're trying to do in the civil 
rights bill is to see that others have 
opportunities in this country." 

Last year Chicago Negroes, protest- 
ing that Dirksen had not committed 
himself on the civil rights bill, threw up 
a picket line around a hotel where Ev 
was scheduled to speak. Throughout his 
long political career—16 years in the 
House, 14 in the Senate—he has re- 
ceived little support from Negroes. He 
feels a certain bitterness about all this, 
but not enough to affect his advocacy of 
the civil rights bill. Explaining his sup- 
port of that measure, Dirksen says: “I 
have looked at all the people who came 
into this office to see me—lawyers, con- 
tractors, businessmen, ministers, rabbis, 
priests. It was a constant walk-in. And 
I thought: something must be done. 
Civil rights can't and won't be put off. 
Do we duck it or come to grips with it? 
Suppose we don't do something? What 
will be around the corner in the way of 
national tranquillity?” 

Even so, Dirksen was far from ready 
to accept what he thought was a bad 
bill—and the shouts of professional civil 
rights men bothered him hardly at all. 
“If the day ever comes,” he said, “when, 
under pressure or as a result of picket- 
ing or other devices, I shall be pushed 
from the rock where I must stand to 
render an independent judgment, my 
justification in public life will have come 
to an end.” 

Thus Dirksen labored, and chipped, 
and carved, and chiseled toward what 
he considered to be a fair, realistic 
measure. For 87 days Democratic segre- 
Zationists filibustered. But finally the 
hour for the cloture vote approached. 
On the morning of the big day, Dirk- 
Sen arose at 5 a.m., half an hour earlier 
than usual, at Broad Run Farm. He 
Joined his wife Louella in the kitchen 
for a breakfast of cereal and toast; 
Шр the pair went outside to Dirksen's 

eloved rose garden, where he clipped 
some long-stemmed beauties to take to 


his office. Shortly after | 
sen's chauffeur-driven Cn l 
quisite of his position ду lar W 
er, came for him. Dirkse ing 
la goodbye and, c Mw! | 
briefcase and the f i 
stepped into the car fo ping 
ride to Capitol Hill. As he | 
Senate chamber, агу 
Robert Byrd, a West ve 
crat, was just sitting 8i 
hour all-night speech, 
Still, the Demonstrations E 
historic cloture vote was om 
gro demonstrations kept RU | 
across the U.S. In St, Augue? 
there were riots, and the Tel 
. .N 
Luther King Jr. was thrown jp 
for trying to integrate a White 
rant. In Tuscaloosa, Ala., а m. 
tle broke out between cops and b 
gro demonstrators. In Canto, Y 
bombs were hurled at a Neg; 
and church. Е 
All this went to prove a Vital 
Many whites, resentful of the Neo} 
olution, think of the civil rights 
an incursion into their own righ 
isn't. At the same time, many Ne 
believe that the bill will end al; 
troubles, that upon its signing tha j ussels W 
enter a bright new era that is frei] us 
prejudice. They are wrong tx фы, 30) 
rights conflicts will continue this iy of Te 
mer and next summer and for sum The Presi 
stretching far into the future. 
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nid iwas cap-and-gown week for thou- 
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L end all} wand right there under the hoods 
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Under swaying lanterns, a champagne toast. 


by the degradation of bodily misery." 

Johnson also had the unusual experi- 
ence of making a speech that his audi- 
ence did not hear. At a centennial 
banquet at Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, the only U.S. college for the 
deaf, Johnson spoke slowly, had his 
words translated into sign language by 
the college's dean of women, Elizabeth 
Benson. 

No Dreams of G.M. Lady Bird, 
meanwhile, wrapped herself in the 
black and white robe given her two 
weeks before with an honorary degree 
at Texas, turned up at Harvard Me- 
morial Church to give the baccalaure- 
ate address to 252 graduates of Rad- 
cliffe. She urged the girls to remain 
feminine. An educated woman, she 
said, “does not want to be a long-strid- 
ing feminist in low heels, engaged in 
a conscious war with men.” Nor should 
she hold “glamorous images of herself 
as ambassadress or dreams of glory as 
she takes over the presidency of Gen- 
eral Motors." Instead, advised Mrs. 
Johnson, a woman should be “pre- 
eminently a woman, a wife, a mother, 
a thinking citizen. If you can achieve 
the precious balance between woman's 
domestic and civic life, you can do 
more for zest and sanity in our society 
than by any other achievement." 

Even the White House bulged with 
graduating seniors. The Johnsons enter- 
tained 121 high school graduates desig- 
nated as "Presidential Scholars," let 
them wander through the public rooms 
and over the lawns for nearly five hours. 
Lynda Bird presided over a hamburger 
picnic while the Kingston Trio supplied 
an upbeat and Lyndon and Lady Bird 
stretched out on the cool grass to watch. 

In nonacademic activities, the John- 
sons last week: 
> Entertained Denmark's lively Prime 
Minister Jens Otto Krag and his actress 
wife Helle with a state dinner and 
dance. Luci Johnson, 16, enjoyed her 
first state party so much that she 
stopped the dance in a shoulder-shak- 


ing demonstration of the frug with 
Ricky Keaton, 17, son of a Houston 
electrical contractor. While guests ap- 
plauded, a beaming Lyndon clapped 
out the beat. Luci and Keaton later 
drove off for a spin in Keaton's red 
sports car. 
» Paid West German Chancellor Lud- 
wig Erhard the compliment of receiving 
him at the first state dinner ever held 
in the White House Rose Garden. 
Some 140 guests sat at small round 
tables as lanterns mounted on bamboo 
poles swayed in the soft breeze. In the 
background, across the south lawn, 
night lights played over the Washington 
Monument and the Jefferson Memorial. 
Ballerina Maria Tallchief and her part- 
ner, Jacques d'Amboise, performed on 
a temporary stage. Guests included Ac- 
tresses Janet Leigh and Mitzi Gaynor. 
Said Johnson in a champagne toast: 
“There can be no real and lasting peace 
in Europe until Germany is united, 
united by self-determination in peace 
and in freedom.” 


Up from Poverty 

Even by Texas standards, Lyndon 
and Lady Bird have long been con- 
sidered wealthy. Last week the Washing- 
ton Evening Star made a detailed at- 
tempt at estimating the Johnson family's 
financial worth, arrived at a tidy figure 
of more than $9,000,000. 

Listed were the following assets in 
Texas, most of them held by the Texas 
Broadcasting Corp.* in which Lady 
Bird, Luci Baines and Lynda Bird hold 
84% of the stock: 

» Austin radio station KTBC and tele- 
vision station KTBC-TV, which holds 
an area monopoly in one of the nation's 
largest cities with only one television 
station. Estimated value of the Johnson 
interest: $5,000,000. 

> A 29% share of Waco’s K 
KWTX-TV, operating in anothi 
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1 ket, plus KWTX's sizable hold- 
i i 5 station in eodd 
television stations in Bryan and Sher- 
: $870,000. 
uM from the 1961 sales of sta- 
tions KRGV and KRGV-TV in the 
Rio Grande Valley city of Weslaco: 
‚400,000. 

S io 400-acre L.B.J. Ranch near 
Johnson City: $150,000. А 6,300-ft. 
Janding strip, capable of handling com- 
mercial aircraft: $100,000. 

> Other ranchlands in central Texas, 
including the 1,800-acre Granite Knob 
Ranch, the nearby 800-асге Lewis 
Ranch, half of the 4,500-acre Haywood 
Ranch near Llano, and 1,700 acres 
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along the Pedernales River near the 
home ranch: $600,000. 

> Some 25 acres of choice residential 
land in an Austin suburb, originally 
held in Lyndon's name, later shifted to 
the company: $600,000. 

> A twin-engined Beechcraft 
airplane: $200,000. 

In addition, the Star cites unesti- 
mated holdings in cattle and corporate 
stocks. It reports the “widespread im- 
pression in Austin” that the family con- 
trols the Brazos-Tenth Street Corp., 
which owns some $300,000 worth of 
stock in four Austin banks. The John- 
son City Foundation, which has been 
recognized as a charitable institution 
for tax purposes by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, holds another $137,000 
worth of stock in four Austin banks. 

. The Johnsons turned over administra- 
tion of their financial interests to two 
trustees when Lyndon became Presi- 
dent, can resume control when they 
leave the White House. Their prospects 
are bright. Texas Broadcasting holds an 
option to buy, for less than $1,000,000, 
* a 50% interest in Capital Cable Co., 
© a community-antenna television system 
| that brings programs from San Antonio 
stations to Austin, carries them into 
| homes by wire. Capital Cable is faced 
| with competition from TV Cable Co., 
| which does the same thing, but more 
' cheaply, by using microwaves to relay 
the signals from San Antonio. 

The microwave technique, however, 
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puts TV Cable under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Communications Com- 


mission—and the FCC recently ruled 
that TV Cable must delay any network 
program for up to 15 days whenever 
requested to do so by the Johnsons 
KTBC-TV. The FCC has a general rule 
providing such protection for local sta- 
tions against competition from micro- 
wave importation of outside programs. 
In this case it rejected the argument 
that KTBC-TV did not need such pro- 
tection because it already monopolized 
all three networks and has a financial 
interest in Capital Cable. 

MU the FCC decision, TV Cable 
will be hard put to compete, and the 
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Even by Texas measure, a tidy sum. 


Johnson TV monopoly in Austin will 
be maintained. What is more, Capital 
Cable, under these conditions, will likely 
be worth $5 million to $10 million 
within a few years. 


FOREIGN AID 
A Bikini Is Better Than Nothing 


Considering the way Congress mauled 
John F. Kennedy’s last foreign aid bill— 
appropriating only $3 billion out of an 
Administration request for $4.5 billion 
—Lyndon Johnson decided to try a dif- 
ferent approach. He sent up a “pre- 
shrunk” program of $3.4 billion, the 
lowest asking price in foreign aid’s his- 
tory. His aides compared it to a bikini 
—skimpy, but just enough to cover the 
vital areas. 

Last week Johnson’s strategy paid off. 
By a vote of 230 to 175, the House ap- 
proved a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of virtually every penny he asked 
for, plus an additional request of $125 
million in emergency aid to South Viet 
Nam. Not since 1947, when Harry Tru- 
man launched the foreign aid program 

Y seeking funds to help Greece and 
Turkey fight Communism, had a Presi- 
dent’s full request been authorized by 
the House, 

Barebones Request. Johnson was ju- 
bi ant, congratulated the House for a 
Wise and prudent action." Said" he: 

This is no time to be cutting a care- 
fully drawn measure." Even So, it looked 
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Jackson, S.C., and Sandia, N. Mex. Ten 
months after joining the Army, Gessner 
deserted and crossed over to Mexico. 

One of his first stops was the Soviet 
Embassy in Mexico City. There and 
in later meetings in two parks with 
a couple of Soviet colonels, he handed 
over detailed descriptions of the Mark 
VII nuclear weapon, the 280-mm. atom- 
ic cannon and an 8-in. nuclear gun. For 
his trouble, he was given $200 and told 
{o use the money to travel to Cuba. 

Gessner never made it to Cuba. He 
needed a passport to get out of Mex- 
ico, but by the time he was able to get 
one, the Russians had decided he would 
not be of much further use. His final 
kissoff was a princely 100 pesos—$8. 
Gessner drifted south, was arrested 
in Panama City by cops because he 
had no registration papers. U.S. author- 
ities quickly took custody of him as a 
deserter. 

Sent up to Fort Hood, Texas, Gessner 
at first refused to tell interrogators just 
what he had been up to in Mexico City. 
Finally, according to former Army 
Counterintelligence Agent William V. 
Benson Jr., he broke down after a visit 
to the post chaplain, gave Benson a 
tape-recorded confession. “I gave them 
all,” said Gessner of his dealings with 
the Russians. “I knew these weapons 
were going to be used on little chil- 
dren.” At one point, Benson asked Gess- 
ner about a particular weapon. “This is 
not important. Julius and Ethel gave it 
to them in 1948,” said Gessner. “Julius 
and Ethel?” asked Benson. Replied Gess- 
ner: “Julius and Ethel, yes, my prede- 
cessors.” Federal Judge Arthur J. Stan- 
ley later ordered the references to the 
Rosenbergs, who were electrocuted in 
1953 for giving nuclear secrets to the 
Russians, stricken from the record. 

Loathsome Disease. Though Gessner 
was indicted for espionage in March 
1962, his trial was delayed until last 
month by four hearings on his mental 
competence. During the 14-day trial, 
Gessner’s attorneys summoned psychia- 
trists and former barracks-mates to testi- 
fy that he was a heavy drinker and 
an unstable character. But psychiatrists 
called by the Government said he was 
capable of controlling his conduct. De- 
clared Justicé Department Attorney Paul 
C. Vincent, “I agree he was sick. He 
was suffering from the most loathsome 
disease—disloyalty. He betrayed his 
country.” 

The Government argued that the in- 
formation Gessner sold could help the 
Russians to develop a new weapons 
system and to gauge U.S. nuclear capa- 
bilities. “After you have heard the evi- 
dence and had time to realize the enor- 
mity of the offense and its possible 
consequences,” said U.S. Attorney New- 
ell George, “I believe you will decide 
the death penalty would, indeed, be 
merciful.” After four hours and 14 min- 
utes of deliberation, the Jury found 
Gessner guilty, but declined to send 
him the way of his "predecessors." His 
sentence: life imprisonment. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
The Man Who Wanted 


To Kill Nixon 

When the full report of the Warren 
Commission is published, perhaps by 
month’s end, it may well reflect the 
theory that Lee Harvey Oswald had an 
obsessive yen to kill—not just John F. 
Kennedy, but any notable person. Ac- 
cording to that theory, Kennedy was no 
more than a famous target to Oswald. 

The theory helps explain why Os- 
wald apparently took a potshot at Gen- 
eral Edwin Walker in Dallas in April 
1963. Walker, a right-winger, espoused 
views that were frequently diametrical- 
ly opposed to Kennedy's. So why, if 
political causation was the answer, 
should Oswald shoot at both Kennedy 
and Walker? The presumed solution: 
both were highly publicized, controver- 
sial men who happened to be within 
range of Oswald’s rifle. 

There was still another potential tar- 
get. In Washington last week the War- 
ren Commission took further testimony 
from Oswald’s - widow, Marina. The 
commission had gathered much infor- 
mation since Marina last testified, and 
found that she had made some omis- 
sions. During a four-hour questioning 
period, Marina told the commission that 
on a night in mid-April 1963, her hus- 
band walked into a room with a pistol 
and announced that he was going to 
kill Richard Nixon. The former Vice 
President was to speak in Dallas within 
the next few days. Marina said she dis- 
suaded her husband. As it turned out, 
Nixon’s appearance was canceled, and 
he never got to Dallas. 


In an interview with the Dallas 


Morning News, Marina insisted last 


week that Oswald did not hate Presi- (jj 


dent Kennedy or Governor John Con 
nally, whom he wounded, but tha 
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LAOS 


Escalation in the Air 

The U.S. last week became involved 
in a minor but significant air war with 
the Communists in Laos. 

When the Red Pathet Lao overran 
Laos’ embattled Plain of Jars last month, 
the U.S. replied by sending unarmed 
jets swooping low over Pathet Lao terri- 
tory. The purpose was partly to photo- 
graph troop movements, partly to dem- 
onstrate U.S. resolve to stand firm in 
the Red-threatened little kingdom. But 
last week, after Communist gunners 
shot down two American planes in two 
days, the U.S. decided that shooting 
back with cameras was not enough— 
Y and in a small way Southeast Asia's 
MY crisis began to “escalate.” 

1! Hitting the Road. The recon sweeps 
were made by Navy jets from the U.S. 
7th Fleet aircraft carrier Kitty Hawk, 
lying off South Viet Nam in the South 
China Sea. Prime target for the p!anes’ 
high-speed, still-photo lenses was Route 
7, a ribbon of dirt snaking out of Com- 
munist North Viet Nam into Laos. Known 
by Laotians as Thang Nay, or the Big 
Road, Route 7 has Jong been used by 
North Viet Nam’s Reds to truck men and 
guns to the Pathet Lao (up to 400 
vehicles a day), in open violation of 
Laos’ neutrality accords. To get close- 
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ups of the latest influx, the supersonic 
reconnaissance craft flat-hatted in at 
virtually treetop level, at slowpoke 
speeds of perhaps 450 m.p.h., and often 
from the same predictable angles. 

The Communists fired on the jets 
from the start, and with practice soon 
found the range. One day at noon, 
while maneuvering his RF-8A over the 
vicinity of Ban Ban, a collection of 300 
thatch-roofed huts on Route 7, Navy 
Lieut. Charles F. Klusmann, 30, of San 
Diego felt ground fire thumping 
through his craft, ejected himself sec- 
onds before the plane tumbled to earth. 
An American search helicopter out of 
Vientiane spotted the downed pilot at 
the edge of a clearing, but it was driven 
off by Communist fire that wounded 
the chopper's copilot. The Pathet Lao 
radio later announced that Klusmann 
had been taken prisoner. 

Punitive Punch. For the first time, 
Washington then ordered armed jet 
fighters to escort the recons, but disaster 
nearly repeated itself. Again over Ban 
Ban, a Navy F-8A Crusader escort, 
flown by Commander Doyle W. Lynn, 
37, of La Mesa, Calif., was shot down 
by the Reds. Lynn likewise bailed out, 
but after a harrowing night in the tiger- 
inhabited jungle, he was rescued by a 
U.S. helicopter. 

Back in the Pentagon, flustered brass 
described the Red gunners as lucky, 
hastened to explain that jets are terribly 
vulnerabie anyway. “Hell,” said one 
Navy man, “a kid standing at the end of 
the runway with a baseball bat can 
knock down a jet if he gets the ball into 
those turbine blades." But the Reds 
weren't using baseballs. Western mili- 
tary experts guessed that the U.S. planes 
had been hit by Soviet-designed ZPU- 
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Throwing more than baseballs. 
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KONG LE WITH AMBASSADOR UNGER 
Riding more than elephants. 


The tightrope is symbolic and means 
dealing with the tenuous Laotian coali- 
tion government. The elephants are real 
and are usually ridden at every Laotian 
boun (festival). Len Unger finds the 
boun a boon for he is an excellent ele- 
phant rider. 

Victory & Puck. Through two years 
of duty in Laos, Unger, 46, has dem- 
onstrated what one State Department 
admirer calls *that uncanny ability to 
keep several balls in the air at the same 
time." Born in California, Unger was 
educated at Harvard (B.A. in geogra- 
phy, 1939), experienced his first diplo- 
matic crisis during the Trieste negotia- 
tions of the 1950s, and graduated to 
Southeast Asia in 1958. In the inter- 
national cats cradle of Bangkok he 
learned not only to speak Thai (which 
is related linguistically to Lao) but also 
how to keep cool in a hot climate. 

Since 1962 Unger has handled three 
major and countless minor crises in 
Laos, ranging from the assassination 
of Foreign Minister Quinim Pholsena 
through bullet-spanging dustups be- 
tween rightists and Pathet Lao forces. 
At the same time, he has managed to 
play endless rubbers of bridge with 
Prince Souvanna, and tries to get in 
half a dozen sets of hard-slamming ten- 
nis a month. When trouble appears, 
Unger as likely as not will send his 
children out riding along the banks 
of the Mekong River on their Laotian 
ponies, Victory and Puck, to show fam- 
ily calmness. He accepts the topsy-turvy 
Asian world with wry good humor. 
“Any time you're really in trouble here,” 
he says, "the telephones don't work." 

Cards on the Table. By that standard, 
the bells cannot have been ringing in 
Laos last week. “It’s been a very rough 
spell," Unger said during one of his rare 
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breaks. “It’s not good enough to sit here 
and try to put out fires from day to day. 
I wish we had more time for construc- 
tive thinking for the long run." As 
he explained the current crisis: “Ihe 
Pathet Lao attacks in the Plain of Jars 
represent a flagrant land grab. We don't 
intend to see the whole country gob- 
bled up." 

Beneath his affability, Unger is a 
hard operator. When Premier Souvan- 
na Phouma last week balked at allow- 
ing U.S. fighters to accompany recon- 
naissance flights, Unger called on his 
old bridge partner. Just what cards he 
used were not revealed, but one rumor 
had it that Unger warned Souvanna 
to either accept the armed escorts or 
get set for more drastic U.S. interven- 
tion. By week's end, Souvanna seemed 
once again to be seeing eye to eye with 
Unger. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Pause in the War 

The big question in South Viet Nam 
was: “Whatever happened to the war?" 
Communist terror against civilians con- 
tinued. But in military operations, it 
was the sixth consecutive week of only 
scattered and brief engagements, which 
the Viet Cong broke off with surprising 
readiness. One explanation: the guerril- 
la commanders, concerned by threats 
of stepped-up U.S. intervention, had 
ordered a temporary slowdown. Be- 
sides, it was the rice-planting season in 
the Mekong Delta, and many a part- 
time guerrilla was needed at home. 

In Saigon, Premier General Nguyen 
Khanh addressed 70 leaders of South 
Viet Nam’s multitudinous, microscopic 
political parties (31 at last count), 
pleaded with them to close ranks behind 
his government. Of continuing concern 
were relations between the country's 
wary Buddhists and Catholics. Last 
week 25,000 Catholics staged a unity 
march in Saigon, which was orderly 
except for a militant minority that car- 
ried banners urging U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge to Go HoME. Many 
Catholics believe that Lodge was instru- 
mental in the U.S. decision to curtail 
aid to Catholic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem prior to Diem's overthrow and 
murder. However, others in the crowd 
tore down the anti-Lodge signs. 

Later, 2,000 Buddhists marched to a 
Saigon pagoda to mark the anniversary 
of the immolation of Thich Quang Duc, 
the aged monk who was the first to 
burn himself alive in last summer’s wave 
of anti-Diem Buddhist sacrifices. Hours 
before the service, a towering statue of 


Buddha on the banks of the Saigon 
River suddenly blazed up in flames. 
Within minutes, an awed crowd had | 
gathered, murmuring that surely a mir- ( 
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The candidate is more determined than ever. 


FRANCE 


So That Tomorrow 


Will Be like Today 
Charles de Gaulle has toured his 
country 21 times since 1959, and as a 
result Frenchmen everywhere have 
grown accustomed to the towering fig- 
ure mingling with crowds. But last week, 
as he set off on his latest trip, a junket 
through Picardy, there was an unusual 
air of curiosity: at 73, and recently out 
of the hospital after a prostate opera- 
tion, how would De Gaulle stand up to 
four days of speeches and handshaking? 
Perhaps as one concession to his con- 
valescence, he did not travel in his 
usual speedy Citroén limousine; instead, 
he decided on a two-car diesel train, 
which could move him in greater com- 
fort to, the rural reaches of France's 
north. At his first scheduled stop, Sois- 
sons, a mighty cheer went up as he 
stepped before the throng at the Hótel 
de Ville. He knew as well as they 
that the Picardy farmers had been pro- 
i}, testing angrily against low agricultural 
1 prices, so he permitted himself a mo- 
ment of what for him was consider- 
able levity. Apologizing for having can- 
celed an earlier trip to the region be- 
cause of his illness, De Gaulle smiled: 
"You know that some said I did not 
come at that time because I was afraid 
| of you! As has become evident since 
then, it was not at all for that reason." 
What was also quickly evident as De 
i! Gaulle Proceeded through the towns 
| and villages was that his skill and spirit 
| were hardly diminished by either age 
[| or illness. He plunged happily into thick- 
| ets of outstretched hands, ignoring the 
IS blazing June sun to deliver elegant little 
IM speeches, without notes and without hes- 
| itation. Caught in a rainstorm at Beau- 
| vais, De Gaulle stood through the May- 
| or's long speech without hat or raincoat 
| и as streams of water ran down his grey 
BEN suit. Did this mean that De Gaulle 
Il would be able to go ahead with his am- 
bitious ten-nation swing through Latin 
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America next fall? His doctors and oth- 
er aides were watching, ready to recom- 
mend a drastic cut in the itinerary— 
or even cancellation—at the slightest 
sign of flagging strength. 

For the audiences of Picardy, a great- 
er question was whether his illness 
would force De Gaulle out of the 1965 
presidential race. To that question, he 
gave a relatively direct answer: “I am 
more determined than ever to serve 
my country to the extent that I can, so 
that things will remain tomorrow as 
they are today.” As his trip through 
Picardy ended, it seemed clear that this 
was just what an overwhelming major- 
ity of Frenchmen wanted too. 


Un Bonjour de L’Etrangleur 


A man and a boy stood deep within 
the Bois de Verriéres just south of 
Paris. Above the boy’s head, a giant 
oak reared away into the predawn dark- 
ness. “Tell me,” he asked the man, “are 
there wolves here?” The man placed 
a reassuring hand on the nape of the 
boy’s neck. “No, my little Luc, there 
are no wolves.” Slowly the man’s hand 
tightened. . . 

The body of Jean-Luc Taron, aged 11, 
was found face down beneath the oak 
tree at 5:30 on the morning of May 27. 
The back of the neck was severely 
bruised, and the boy’s nostrils were 
filled with loam, indicating that the 
murderer had used the soft forest floor 
for two purposes: to smother the cries 
of his victim, and to bring about death 
by suffocation. 

To Chief Inspector Jean Samson of 
Paris’ First Mobile Brigade, it appeared 
to be one of those senseless, psychotic 
murders committed by a madman who 
quickly gives himself away or else fades 
into the anonymity of the city and is 
never caught. But within a day of Jean- 
Lue Taron’s murder, the case took a 
bizarre turn, and before the week was 
out Paris had been half-hypnotized with 
horror. For Jean-Luc’s killer was a bra- 
zen publicity seeker, who taunted the 
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ernment's charges that Umkonto had 
planned a systematic, 18-month cam- 
paign of sabotage aimed at undermin- 
ing apartheid. 

When cops descended eleven months 
ago on Umkonto's "headquarters," an 
isolated farm at Rivonia north of Jo- 
hannesburg, they found 106 maps of 
selected sabotage targets—among them 
police and power stations, post offices, 
homes of African officials. One prose- 
cution witness who claimed to be an 
Umkonto defector said he had blown 
up power-line pylons in Natal and gov- 
ernment offices in Durban, sent bombs 
wrapped as Christmas presents to gov- 
ernment officials (none apparently ex- 
ploded). Wary of its world image, Um- 
konto was careful to order its saboteurs 
not to kill, in fact forbade them even 
to carry arms. 

Operation Comeback. State Prose- 
cutor Percy Yutar, working from a 
captured 19-page document titled "Op- 
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IN „М. 
“BLACK PIMPERNEL" MANDELA 
The struggle is bigger than the law. 


eration Comeback,” charged that the 
defendants had mapped detailed plans 
for a Communist-backed “war of liber- 
ation” modeled on guerrilla campaigns 
in China, Cuba and Algeria, to be fol- 
lowed by an air and sea invasion of 
African shock troops trained in closely 
guarded camps near Dar es Salaam, 
Addis Ababa, Cairo and Algiers. He 
also tried to prove that Umkonto was 
the *military arm" of the supposedly 
nonviolent African National Congress. 
Though the defense readily admitted 
that Umkonto had accepted Commu- 
nist as well as other outside aid and did 
not deny the charges of sabotage, Man- 
dela and Sisulu adamantly insisted that 
Umkonto had no tie-in with the A.N.C. 
They argued that the Spear had been 
honed only when black South Africans 
concluded that peaceful means of 
achieving equality had failed. “The 


whites chose to turn South Africa into 
an armed camp,” said Sisulu. “I do not 
see how I could have done otherwise 
than I did. It is inevitable that in any 
civil war fought in this country, victory 
will go to the oppressed." 

Black, Not Red. Umkonto Leader 
Mandela, once a celebrated Johannes- 
burg boxer, admitted planning sabotage 
but insisted that he acted as a black, 
not a Red. His inspiration, he argued, 
had come not from Moscow or Peking 
but from the Zulu and Xhosa chieftains 
who fought long and skillfully against 
the technologically superior Boers a 
century ago. "This," he said in a dra- 
matic peroration from the dock, “is the 
struggle of the African people, inspired 
by their own suffering and experience. 
It is a struggle for the right to live. I 
have cherished the ideal of a demo- 
cratic and free society, in which all 
persons live together in harmony and 
with equal opportunity. It is an ideal 
which I hope to live for and achieve. 
But, if needs be, my Lord, it is an ideal 
for which I am prepared to die." 

Now he will have to live for it in jail. 
After the sentencing, a crowd held in 
check by police dogs and armed cops 
gathered outside the Palace of Justice 
to watch the prisoners being led away. 
Two Black Marias purred through the 
square, then accelerated swiftly toward 
Pretoria Central Jail. From there, the 
black and "colored" prisoners would 
be ferried to Robben Island, a former 
leper colony off the Cape of Good 
Hope, while the white man would stay 
in a white prison. As the trucks pulled 
away, white, black and brown arms 
flashed briefly behind the bars in the 
clench-fisted salute of the African Na- 
tional Congress. From the crowd came 
a ragged cry: “Amandla nga Weto 
[Strength is ours].” 


SWEDEN 
The Idealist 


During his 15-year career as a Soviet 
spy, Swedish Air Force Colonel Stig 
Wennerstróm sold the Russians some 
160 of his nation's top defense secrets. 
The suavely handsome aviator, who held 
the secret rank of major general in the 
Red army, also spied on NATO, and 
during a five-year stint (1952-57) as an 
air attaché in Washington handed his 
bosses information on the Polaris sub- 
marine, the Strategic Air Command, 
and U.S. nuclear weapons, which he 
was abie to inspect on the assembly 
lines. Since his arrest a year ago, Wen- 
nerstróm, now 57, has admitted most 
of the charges against him, but claimed 
to be an "idealist" whose only motive 
was "to preserve the peace and power 
balance of the world." 

Last week, in Department Eight of 


Stockholm Magistrate's court, Wenner- 


ström was convicted on three coumis 
of "gross espionage." He was 
of his rank—his Swedish colonel 
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some $200,000 that 
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espionage Work, and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. In Sweden this means 
that he will technically be eligible for 
parole in ten years. The full details of 
his career may never be known. The 
government allowed only 900 pages of 
the 3,700-page trial transcript to be 
published; nearly half of the court’s 
190-page judgment, also, was classified. 
If it contained any information that the 
Russians did not already have, it was 
through no fault of Stig Wennerstrom. 


COMMUNISTS 


The Reluctant Satraps 

The word satellite is still the way to 
describe Eastern Europe’s Communist 
states—but just barely. With ill-con- 
cealed pleasure, they are asserting their 
growing independence from Moscow. 
Back from Bucharest, Patrick Gordon 
Walker, the British Labor Party's for- 
eign affairs expert, says: "In Eastern 
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Europe at the moment, Khrushchev has 
about six De Gaulles on his hands." 
Right now, Rumania is being the 
most "Gaullist" in its efforts to set a na- 
tional course of its own. After signing a 
trade agreement with the U.S., Bucha- 


week, inquiring about the possibility of 
membership not only in the West-spon- 
sored GATT trade organization but in 
Washington's World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as well. Report- 
edly the Hungarians and Bulgarians put 
out similar feelers. In Geneva, two Ru- 
manian envoys made contact with Com- 
mon Market bureaucrats, but dropped 


ch" when word 
leaked out prematurely. 
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and Soviet ideologues exchange insults, 
When Radio Moscow called Rumania 


PARTY BOSS GHEORGHIU-DEJ (WITH FLOWERS) VISITING RUMANIAN POWER STATION 
From Moscow, no certificate of good behavior. 
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*intentionally perverse" in its new eco- 
nomic relations with non-Communist 
countries, Radio Bucharest replied acid- 
ly: *Is it necessary for a country to stop 
developing its own resources in order to 
get a certificate of good behavior in the 
socialist camp?” 

Behind the quarrel lies Russia’s con- 
ception of Rumania’s role in COME- 
CON, which in 1960 prescribed a divi- 
sion of tasks among Eastern Europe’s 
Communist nations that would have left 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia as 
the chief industrial producers of Eastern 
Europe’s Communist world. Under this 
plan, Rumania, with its oil and farm 
produce, would have remained largely 
a provider of raw materials. Rumanian 
Communist Boss Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej, wanting industries of his own, said 
no to Nikita. Looking outside the Soviet 
bloc, he proceeded to purchase iron 
ore from India and turned to an Anglo- 
French consortium for a $40 million 
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steel-rolling mill plant at Galati, in the 
heart of Rumania’s budding industrial 
region. Soon Rumania’s trade with the 
West rose from 15% to 40%. Now 
there are signs that, in order not to leave 
the field entirely to the West, Moscow 
is finally ready to send the Rumanians 
some heavy machinery too. 

A Turn to Tito. What Khrushchev 
really wants from the Rumanians and 
the other “fraternal countries" is a 
mammoth conference in Moscow next 
fall to demonstrate Communist loyalty 
to the Soviet Union and denounce Pe- 
king. The satellites resist this because 
they fear, probably with reason, that if 
Khrushchev can clearly establish his 
mastery over Peking, he will then try to 
re-establish his mastery over Eastern 
-urope. In this dilemma, Moscow last 
Week turned, ironically, to Yugoslavia’s 
Tito, the man who by his defiance of 
Stalin In 1948 made himself the very 
symbol of “national Communism.” Tito 
knew that only some 50 of the possible 
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NEHRU FUNERAL BARGES ON THE GANGES 
Vanishing in wind, water and dust. 


Vigorous Turn. With Nehru gone, 
the gaze of India and the world turned 
to his successor. Flying back to New 
Delhi from Allahabad, Shastri was of- 
ficially installed as Prime Minister and 
turned vigorously to the tasks before 
him. A conciliator by nature, he hoped 
to bring his principal rival, Morarji De- 
sai, into his new Cabinet. Spare, ascetic 
ex-Finance Minister Desai demanded 
that he be given a post that would, in 
effect, make him deputy prime minister 
and No. 2 man in India. When Shastri 
countered with the offer of the No. 3 
position in the Cabinet, just under that 
of veteran Home Minister Gulzari Lal 
Nanda, Desai bitterly refused because 
he felt “it is not consistent with my 
self-respect.” 

Almost all posts in the somewhat 
lackluster Cabinet were filled by hold- 
overs from Nehru’s day, including such 
familiar leaders as Defense Minister 
Y. B. Chavan and Railways Minister 
S. K. Patil. The most important new- 
comer is Nehru’s gifted daughter, Indira 
Gandhi, who became Minister o£ Infor- 
mation, may later be promoted to For- 
eign Minister. That post, as well as the 
Ministry of Atomic Energy, Shastri kept 
for himself for the time being. 
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PRIME MINISTER SHASTRI & KENNY 
Recalling Gandhi. 


The first Cabinet meeting centered on 
Shastri's most pressing problem, India's 
soaring food prices, which have risen 
8.5% in the past year. Finance Minister 
T. T. Krishnamachari warned that the 
government may have to enter the food- 
distributing business, and Shastri is 
known to be considering the imposition 
of price controls. 

Deep Offense. In his first nationwide 
broadcast, the new Prime Minister 
promised to overhaul the nation's 
creaky, corrupt bureaucracy. While re- 
affirming Nehru's policy of nonalign- 
ment, Shastri pointedly quoted only one 
foreign leader, Lyndon Johnson, who 
had said that the world's best tribute to 
Nehru would be peace. Shastri held out 
a warm hand of friendship to neighbor- 
ing Pakistan, regretting that the two 
countries have been so long at odds 
over Kashmir, and praised Pakistan's 
recent peace proposals as showing “wis- 
dom. and understanding." As for Red 
China, Shastri declared that Peking “has 
wronged us and deeply offended our 
government and people,” but he also ex- 
pressed a vague hope for negotiation. 

As Prime Minister, Shastri will con- 
tinue to live in his small bungalow at 
1 Motilal Nehru Place (a street named 
for Nehru's father) although living 
quarters for his family and his many 
relatives will be expanded by taking 
over a bungalow next door. Nehru's 
white-walled residence will probably be- 
come a museum. Shastri was garlanded 
by visitors on his wide lawn and posed 
for pictures with his grandson Kenny. 
riding on his shoulders. The child had 
been called Kennedy from birth in hon- 
or of the late U.S. President, but after 
the Dallas assassination the family de- 
cided it would be more decorous to 
give him the nickname of Kenny. 

Despite all of India's gigantic prob- 
lems, Shastri seems to be off to a fair 
start. His opponents in the Congress 
Party, ranging from Morarji Desai on 
the right to Krishna Menon on the left, 
are likely to give him several months' 


grace before they start rocking the 


boat. And after 17 years of N 
aristocratic rule, the mass of they 
people appear to regard Shi 
resenting a return to 
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PANAMA 
Verdict: The U.S. Was Not Guilty 


In the wake of the Canal Zone riots 
last January, Panama accused the U.S. 
T of violating the U.N.'s Universal Decla- 
| | ration of Human Rights. This violation, 

| Panama charged, was committed by 
| the U.S. Army when it fired “on the de- 
rH fenseless Panamanian population" and 

| denied Panamanians “the right of free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion.” The Panamanian government 
asked the Geneva-based International 
Commission of Jurists, an unofficial but 
highly respected group of international 
lawyers, to investigate the case. 

Last week the I.C.J. made its report. 
Verdict: not guilty. The U.S. violated 
no one’s “human rights.” Indeed, the 

Panamanians themselves, whatever their 
legitimate grievances, were considerably 
to blame for the four days of violence 
in which 26 were killed, 400 injured. 
Careful Preparation. A three-man 
committee—Professor A. D. Belinfante 
of Hollands Amsterdam: University, 

Judge Gustaf Petrén of Sweden, and 

Navroz Vakil, a Bombay attorney— 

spent 14 days in Panama last March 

and conducted 100 hours of hearings. 
The committee found that the flag- 
raising march on Balboa High School 
by some 200 Panamanian students “ap- 
pears to have been very carefully pre- 
pared and not a spontaneous move- 
ment,” that Panama’s President Rober- 
to F. Chiari may well have known 
about it in advance and that, in any 
event, the Panamanian government did 
absolutely nothing to stop the subse- 
quent rioting. For four days, from 
Jan. 9 to 13, said the committee, Pan- 
ama’s peace-keeping National Guard 
was curiously disarmed and “purposely 
Kept away” from the trouble spots. Said 
the committee: “There was no evidence 
before us that any attempts were made 
by the authorities of the Panamanian 
Republic to assuage, calm or otherwise 
control the crowds.” 

Long, Hot Wait. As for the US., 
American students at Balboa acted bad- 
ly, and Canal Zone police were less 
than gentle with the crowds in the early 
Stages. Nevertheless, U.S. G.Ls with- 
Stood heavy gunfire along the border 
of Panama City for one hour before 
firing back, first with shotguns, then 
with rifles. In Cristobal, at the other 
end of the canal, U.S. troops were 
j| under fire for nearly two days before 
| retaliating—with Shotguns only. “By 

then, three U.S. soldiers had been killed 
and twelve had been wounded,” 

Concluded the committee: “The tem- 
po and violence of the disturbances 
| were such that there is little doubt 
that they held out a real threat to life 
Il and security, which could only be met 
WU by strong measures. In these circum- 

4 stances, Zone authorities and U.S. mili- 
| tary forces were entitled to use force.” 


| 
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Another Payoff 


The polls closed more than a month 
ago, but Panama's politicians are still 
paying off election debts. And for some 
the only way is bullets and blood. 

Four weeks ago, Aauilino Boyd, Pan- 
ama's fire-breathing Ambassador to the 
U.N. who doubles as a federal Deputy, 
shot and wounded a newspaper editor 
in revenge for an uncomplimentary sto- 
ry about his re-election attempt. Last 
week another prominent Panamanian 
was involved in a shooting vendetta—on 
the receiving end. Lying in a Panama 
City hospital with severe bullet wounds 
was Roberto (“Tito”) Arias, 45, mon- 
eyed husband of British Ballerina Dame 
Margot Fonteyn, nephew of just-defeat- 
ed presidential candidate Arnulfo Arias, 
and proud possessor of a long and var- 
ied career in his own right. 

Bag & Gun. After marrying Dame 
Margot in 1955, Tito twice served 
(1955-58, 1960-62) as Panama's Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's. 
But it was what he did during his un- 
diplomatic moments that made him in- 
teresting. Five years ago, angry at the 
then President, he launched a low- 
comedy invasion of Panama with seven 
men and a couple of boatfuls of arms. 
The invasion failed, of course; Dame 
Margot, who was along for the ride, 
was expelled from the country, while 
Tito scampered into the Brazilian em- 
bassy until the storm blew over. Since 
then, he has been linked with various 
gun-running efforts and ‘last year, still 
another caper—alleged whisky smug- 
gling—landed him in a Panama jail for 
three days until charges were dropped. 

All that ancient history didn’t bother 
the voters, who overwhelmingly elected 
Tito to the National Assembly last 
month. Running with him as an alter- 
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At a Traffic Light. 
as Tito's chauffeur qu d* 
halted for a traffic ERR 
City, Jiménez leape Ш 
crying, "I won't 
me!" Jiménez the 
lets into Arias’ ne 
right side. 
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went two lengthy operations В? 5 
Margot went on with her show i UM ix 
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flew to Panama. At week's end, i Eb 
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one bullet may have damaged б ПШ 
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Crossing Out the Ex 

“The President of the Republic. tio 
der the authority bestowed upon 
by Article 10 of the Institutional {fs not К. 
resolves to cancel the legislative 4 {ubitsche 
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atom, P So long as the suspension 

T Show jn |. Kubitschek may not run for 
Calls ani Pe,q¢ or any other office, hold a gov- 
5 end, фу „ү job, or even vote. 

Tito lif їп an hour of the announcement, 

Павей hist уы; of people jammed the street 

g him їшїк Kubitschek’s beach-front apart- 


: i Rio. “He'll return! He'll re- 
ce is that they chanted. In Kubitschek’s 
of апо пеп, supporters hoisted the ex- 
Sislative inh ent to their shoulders and carried 
ond theitteh i the window. Fans and foes alike 
‘al to Kubitschek’s side. “Abusive, 
us and violent measure,” said 
0 Sobral Pinto, president of the 
ian Bar Association and longtime 
‚ Кери f Kubitschek. “The real loser," 
wed upon Archbishop Dom Helder Cámara, 
stitutiond fs not Kubitschek but Brazil." 
egislative £) Kibitschek’s PSD party immediately 
n years геу its support from the govern- 
Juscelino "Kt majority bloc in Congress, reduc- 
Vith that Rite bloc to a minority with only 
ge "lid of the votes. The govern- 
Ше fa 15 extreme action also drove the 
nds Te! bo ack into its old alliance with the 
ue "T ii Party of deposed President Joao 
is T c) Through it all, the revolu- 
ШЕШУ dil ТҮ government of Humberto Cas- 
‚шй m Stood its ground, stolidly 
Blt may ith still another “purge” 
Чп to 500 names. 
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SMUGGLERS’ CAR-ASSEMBLY PLANT IN AR 
Where there’s a will, there’s a wile. 
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mountains of nylons, radios and TV sets 
—confiscated over the last few years. It 
was only the merest drop in a very deep 
bucket. By conservative estimate, Ar- 
gentine smugglers will do a $300 million 
business this year, while their counter- 
parts in Brazil will gross an even hand- 
somer $400 million. Total sales for all 
Latin America are well over $1 billion 
annually. 

Camels with the Corvina. Latin 
Americans may differ on politics, on 
soccer stars, on blondes v. brunettes. 
But smuggling is the great leveler and 
common denominator. Domestic indus- 
tries cannot supply the varied needs of 
the developing countries, and protective 
governments aggravate the shortages by 
slapping prohibitive tariffs on imports. 
The official purpose seems noble: to 
help fight inflation, make domestic 
goods more competitive, and generally 
steer economies along tried and proven 
channels. In the Dominican Republic 
duties average 70% of value; in Colom- 
bia they run up to 150% on some items, 
while Argentina charges 200% on such 
treasured goods as steak sauce, toys 
and perfume. 

So almost everybody smuggles, from 
big-time professionals to the lowly fish- 
erman who returns with a case or two 
of cigarettes along with his corvina. 
Last month customs men in Buenos 
Aires decided to have a look at a re- 
turning Argentine couriers suspiciously 
bulky duffel bag, all duly marked and 
sealed as a “diplomatic pouch.” It con- 
tained 124 blue mink pelts. And then 
there is the army of “ant smugglers,” 
the ordinary travelers who sneak every- 
thing from gems to Japanese cameras 
across the porous borders in their bulg- 
ing luggage. 

In Brazil, where smugglers bring in 
an estimated 250,000 transistor radios 
each year, one Japanese model that re- 
tails legally for $46 costs $7.50 at your 
friendly smuggler’s outlet. Guatemalans 
smuggle almost anything made in Mexi- 
co; Costa Rica’s national lottery is pret- 
ty unexciting, so Costa Ricans slip in big 
wads of tickets from Panama, where 
the payoff is bigger. In Chile Camay 
soap rates high, since local brands are 
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sudsless—and expensive. Scotch whisky 
is a durable favorite everywhere. (En- 
terprising Argentine distillers now pro- 
duce under license a domestic brand 
labeled “Old Smuggler,” but it cannot 
quite pass the hangover test, and cus- 
tomers still prefer the imported stuff.) i 
U.S. autos bring a 300% markup on the 
legal market in Argentina, and there is | 
a thriving undercover import business 
in crates marked "agricultural equip- 
ment. An even more sophisticated 
wrinkle is smuggling airplanes: near the 
seaside resort of Mar del Plata, Argen- | 
tine police are currently investigating a || 
shipment of planes—53  contraband 
Cessnas and Pipers—smuggled in piece 
by piece. At a rough estimate, the haul 
would have been worth $1,000,000 to 
the smugglers. | 

Diamonds in Chocolate Bars. By 
ground, sea and air—they come. The 
Chilean navy recently fought a noisy | 
battle with the crew of a freighter ii 
loaded with a contraband cargo of cig- |f 
arettes, whisky and, of course, soap. In If 
Venezuela police found themselves con- | 
fiscating the same launch three times— 
the smugglers simply kept buying it |j 
back at auction. In Argentina one | 
crafty operator kept police baffled by 
using two planes with the same mark- | 
ings and registration—one for smug- jl 
gling and one for legitimate freight. 7% 
Other pros ship Scotch in gasoline 
tankers, diamonds in chunky chocolate Ё 
bars, cigarettes under false truck floor 
boards. 

To cope with the smugglers, Peru, 
Colombia and Ecuador are strengthen- 
ing their border patrols. Practically ev- 
ery nation is tightening customs regula- (| 
tions. Argentina has gone so far as to | 
bar all imports of furs, Scotch, ciga- | 
rettes, toys, nylons and sporting equi 
ment. But since no one took the trot 
to check the stocks at the times 
hibition, storekeepers hi 
ble inventories left © 
from before. 
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e glass of fashion, it was indeed 
T oli di form. When Amanda Jay 
(“Ba”) Mortimer, 20, pacesetting daugh- 
ter of Best-Dressed Mrs. William S. 
Paley and Manhattan Socialite Stanley 
Mortimer, married Law Student Shirley 
Carter Burden Jr., 22, on Long Island, 
Women's Wear Daily styled it in advance 
as "the wedding of the year." Ba wore 
white organza by Mainbocher; Ma, coral 
plaid taffeta by Dior. But it was more 
than that, and the reception at the estate 
of CBS Chairman Paley proved a cross- 
roads of several worlds: Mr. and Mrs. 
Winston Guest, Actress Lauren Bacall, 
Mr. Kenneth (the hairdresser), Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop, Publisher John Hay 
Whitney, Hollywood’s Mike Romanoff, 
and Douglas Fairbanks Jr., who flew in 
from London to be one of 19 ushers. 
Said Paley when the affair was over: 
"| wish we had a wedding every week. 
What are we going to do next week?" 


Hello muddah, hello faddah, 
Here 1 am in old Vancouver, 
And some B.C. beats are swinging, 
They are picketing the nightclub where 
Im singing. 
With them long beards, strumming 
gui-tars, 
Sounding like a bunch of cheetahs, 
They say funny folk songs all stink, 
Waving placards, " Allan Sherman is 
a Folk Fink.” 
Now I ask you, Joanie Ba-ez, 
Petie Seeger, Burlie I-ves, 
Won't you come and buy my tickets? 
Who is phony? Is it me or is it just 
the pickets? 


“All I want is for everyone to let me 
be a normal girl again," said Piccadolly 
Christine Keeler, 22, last December as 
she marched off to London's Holloway 
Prison to serve nine months for perjury 
in the trial of one of her lovers, Aloysius 
(“Lucky”) Gordon. But six months of 
playing Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl, 
making blouses in prison, have given the 
past mistress of art photography 
notions of graduating to Vistavi- 
sion. Out of quod last week, three 
months early for “good behavior," 
Christine announced, "I'd like to 
go into films. I know I've no ex- 
perience, but I've got to begin 
somewhere.” 


He was engaged to marry pret- 
ty Olympic Skier Barbi Henne- 
berger when she was killed in the 
April 12 Alpine avalanche that 
also took the life of U.S, Down- 
hill Ace Bud Werner. And the 
memory of that tragic day is not 
growing any dimmer for Willy 
Bogner Jr., 22, son of the Bavari- 
an stretch-pants manufacturer and 
a fledgling moviemaker. He has 
been indicted by a Swiss state 
prosecutor for homicidal negli- 
gence in Barbi’s and Werner's 
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THE PALEYS & BRIDE & GROOM 
Organza by Mainbocher. 


deaths. Such cases usually receive light 
sentences, but, for the sake of assigning 
responsibility, the state expects to prove 
that in his eagerness to complete a doc- 
umentary in which the two skiers were 
starring, young Bogner, as producer of 
the film, ignored government notices 
and broadcasts warning of dangerous 
conditions. 

When Soviet Cosmonette Valentina 
Tereshkova, 27, first woman to orbit 
the earth, married fellow Cosmonaut 
Andrian Nikolayeev, 34, last November, 
a beaming Khrushchev told the couple, 
"If you have a baby, the gifts won't 
fail to come." Last weck, the lobby of 
Moscow's Maternity Institute was filled 
with proud citizens bearing flowers and 
remembrances, as “Valya” presented her 
husband with the world’s first cosmonip- 
per, a 6 Ib. 13 oz. Caesarean-delivered 
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for her eleven adopted єр 
Japan, Korea, Finland, Col 
zuela, the Ivory Coast 
France. But crowds today 
to hear Josie as often as they 
the debts at “Brotherhood Vike 
up until farmers would not M 
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amis, the heart of Paris jg ever 
and gay. Brigitte Bardot Went 
to plead for funds, and NOW an in 
tional committee headed by pi, T 
André Maurois has raised $14 
from around the world. | 


Ill lay: Singer Kate Smith, 55, 
Good Samaritan Hospital in West} 
Beach, Fla., with 25 stitches in hr 
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v cem - S 2 | 
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in, 64 Pf | 
Ж Believe it or not, crushed cherry its engines in perfect shape. $ 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Carping about a Candidate 

Until Governor Scranton's belated 
entry into the Republican presidential 
race last week, most U.S. newspapers 
correctly assumed that Barry Goldwa- 
ter had the nomination sewed up. And 
; most, large and small, didnt like it. 
| Seldom has a presidential candidate— 
especially a potential Republican leader 
—evoked such dissatisfaction, dismay 
and wrath from the cartoonists and 
editorial writers of the U.S. press. 

“It is shocking to realize,” said the 
Denver Post, “that Goldwater’s philoso- 
phy is now about to become the official 
political philosophy of Republicans all 
over the: nation.” The Post envisioned 
the consequences: “The repudiation and 
ultimate destruction of the Republican 
Party in the United States.” 

Other newspaper prophets projected 
much the same future. GOLDWATER’S 
WIN COULD DISMEMBER HIS PARTY, 
read the caption above an editorial in 

the Louisville Courier-Journal. Califor- 
nia, predicted the Detroit News, “has 
all but assured the party of disaster in 
November.” This conclusion was also 
drawn by the New York Times: Gold- 
waters nomination, said the Times, 
“would be a disaster not only for the 
Republicans but for all who believe that 
a vigorous two-party system is neces- 
sary to the political health of America.” 

Difficult Office. The Miami News 
abandoned hope: “With Senator Gold- 
water in command of the Republicans, 
the choice is between moving the coun- 
try ahead with the Democrats or re- 
gressing with the Republicans.” The lib- 
eral St. Louis Post-Dispatch banked 
on the possibility that Goldwater might 
prove too gamy for national consump- 
tion. “He arouses a certain degree of 
delirium among extreme conservatives,” 
said the Post-Dispatch, “but there are 
not enough of them to win an election.” 
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“If Goldwater is nominated," said 
the Chicago Sun-Times, "we predict 
that he will not carry more than two 
states—not necessarily Maine and Ver- 
mont." The Washington Star published 
a declaration of its own pride at hav- 
ing opposed well before California “а 
candidate so manifestly unsuited to the 
high and difficult office he seeks." Said 
the Nashville Tennessean: "What little 
identification with the 20th century the 
Republican Party has been able to 
achieve was shattered by the galloping 
hooves of Senator Goldwater's horse- 
back program." Noting his victory in 
California, the New York Herald Trib- 
une said: "We didn't want him to win. 
We don’t pretend to be happy that he 
did. But we salute him for it." 

The Trib was joined by the Los Ange- 
les Times. Having urged its readers to 
spurn Goldwater in the California pri- 
mary, the Times then bowed to the pri- 
mary’s unpalatable result: “The Times 
congratulates Goldwater, both for his 
victory and for the determination to re- 
build a unified party. There is no place, 
now, for anger or abuse.” 

Healthy Development. Perhaps not. 
But anger and abuse were just about 
the only editorial commodities around. 
Papers that could look upon Goldwater 
with approval were in the minority. 
Leading it were the Wall Street Journal 
and the New York Daily News. “What, 
pray,” asked the Journal, coming to 
Goldwater’s defense, “is so antediluvian 
about saying that the pendulum ... 
between individual freedom and State 
authority has swung too far to the lat- 
ter? Plainly, it has." Said the Daily 
News: "Goldwater's victory in the con- 
vention next month would guarantee 
U.S. citizens a clearcut choice in No- 
vember, as between conservative and 
liberal government. That is an option 
which American voters haven't had for 
à good many years and we think it's a 
highly healthy development." 
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Another Voice in Atlanta 


If Atlanta’s jointly owned dai 
morning Constitution and the 
Journal, were to go out of b 
tomorrow, their disappearance v. 
gladden the heart of many a Geog} 
But none would rejoice more than Jf: 
C. Davis, 69. After 16 years in the 
House of Representatives, Davi 
defeated for re-election in 196 n 
campaign that drew enthusiastic р 


Constitution. Lacking the power 
der his tormentors into silence, ex4 
gressman Davis last week did th 
best thing. He founded an oppositi 
ly, the Atlanta Times. 
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it is just this point that PU i 
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Larger Than Death 

He spoke with neither resignation nor 
despair. But there was pride in a long 
lifetime of accomplishment, and his 
voice rang with the dauntless curiosity 
of an old man facing the diminishing fu- 
ture. *This is my final word," said Wil- 
liam Maxwell Aitken, the first Baron 
Beaverbrook, at his 85th birthday party 
(TiME, June 5). It was, indeed, his val- 
edictory. Last week at Cherkley, his 
gloomy Victorian estate in Surrey, the 
Beavers heart, which had endured so 
long despite bouts with asthma, sciatica 
and gout, finally failed. 

From longtime admirers and antago- 
nists tributes flowed in for the man who 
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SUTHERLAND'S BEAVERBROOK 
Faith was a battle flag. 


put a unique and inexpungeable stamp 
on British history. “I am deeply grieved 
at the loss of my oldest and closest 
friend,” said Winston Churchill. “The 
Daily Telegraph," said that paper, 
“found itself on the opposite side of al- 
most every major argument in which he 
and his newspapers engaged. But there 
was never any disputing the deep impact 
which he had upon his times." Wrote 
the Times: “He was that increasingly 
rare phenomenon in a standardized age, 
a personality quite uncramped by con- 
vention or inhibition." 

Dragooning a Voice. "Journalism is 
the most fascinating of all professions," 
Beaverbrook once wrote, "and if I had 
my time over again, 1 would give my 
whole life to it." But nearly half his life 
lay behind him when he bought the Lon- 
don Daily Express in 1916, not to turn 
journalist but to dragoon а public voice 
for his political ambitions. The self- 
made Canadian multimillionaire aspired 
to nothing less for himself than a tenan- 
cy at No. 10 Downing Street, nothing 
less for England than perpetuation of 
the British Empire. Both dreams went 
glimmering. He could take a strong 
hand in changing British governments, 


and did three times, but he never headed 
one himself. He could thunder the cause 
of Empire in the pages of the Express, 
but the cause was doomed. 

There were compensating rewards. 
The Express, a pale failure when Bea- 
verbrook bought it, grew under his ki- 
netic stewardship into a popular giant 
of 4,300,000 circulation; its pages pro- 
vided all Fleet Street with daily lessons 
in the craft of journalism. When World 
War II began, Britain's Finest Hour was 
also his; as Churchill’s Minister of Air- 
craft Production, he put up the cloud of 
Spitfires that saved the day. These and 
other accomplishments invested him 
with the quality of living legend. “Posi- 
tive, bee," wrote a columnist in a Ca- 
nadian paper, “comparative, Beaver; su- 
perlative, Beaverbrook." Sir Beverley 
Baxter, M.P. and once an Express man- 
aging editor, called him a cross “be- 
tween a magician and an avalanche.” 

No Cease-Fire. Neither praise nor 
censure concerned the Beaver much. 
*Fire and be damned! That's what I be- 
lieve," he told a recent visitor. It was an 
article of his faith, one that he carried 
like a battle pennant every foot of the 
way that led from the Presbyterian min- 
isters manse in Newcastle, New Bruns- 
wick, where he spent his youth. Con- 
scious of his place in Britain's history. 
he wrote a dozen reminiscent books as 
an obligation to posterity, and had two 
more in progress when he died. "I be- 
long to the past," he had said recently. 

But he could not bring himself to 
cease firing. And, like the activist he 
was, he overruled three times his self- 
announced retirement—the first time in 
1927—and stayed on as master of the 
Express to the end. "My son," said 
Beaverbrook recently, "will do better 
after I am gone." À 

How to Capture a Press Lord. Son 
Max Jr., 54, will have his hands tull, 
even though the four papers* he in- 
herited are carefully insulated from 
Britains crippling death duties by a 
private trust set up years ago. “It won't 
make any difference to the papers," 
said their new proprietor of his father's 
death. "They will continue with the 
same policies. I will be at the head 
of them." Then he added that he was 
renouncing the crest that would other- 
wise have passed to him on his father's 
death. "The title was earned and won 
by my father," he said. "Certainly in 
my lifetime there will be only one Lord 
Beaverbrook.” 

It was, in a way, the same sort of so- 
lution chosen by Artist Graham Suther- 
land when the Beaver commissioned a 
portrait ten years ago. How to capture 
the essence of the intransigent press 
lord? Sutherland finally settled for paint- 
ing his subject just as the Beaver’s 


friends and enemies had seen him: а | 


little larger than life size. 


* Besides the Daily Express, 
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Automatic 
Welder 


Already an established favourite in the semi- 
automatic welding field in Europe the A9 offers 
low-cost welding on many thin plate jobs. 
Employing the short-circuiting arc principle it 
welds with high speed and maximum economy 
thin plates of steel, stainless steel, copper, 
bronze or aluminium in any position. A unique 
and easily handled lightweight welding gun 
which is compressed air driven and a special 
rectifier, the LBA 200, maintain a constant wire 
feed speed and arc voltage. Gas used is CO». 
argon or mixtures. For further details write: 


The equipment is compact 
and manoeuverable and 
ideal for production line 
work in automobile and 
similar industries. 
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The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; IIT, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
10S* Investment Program. 
June 10 Asset Value 


Per Share 
The Fund of Funds $13.31 
ит $ 4.44 $ 6.85 
RIC $11.92 $ 9.0 
* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES/largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
€iates serve clients іп 116 countries on six con- 
tinents/complete financial planning services, 


Total Assets 
(in millions) 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 
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If you have a product that is news... which 
people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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YOSHIDA KOGYO К.К. 
YOSHIDA SHOJI CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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NEW-STYLE COURTROOM IN TACOMA 
Folding away the Murphy bed. 
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preferable” to the old design on a num- 
ber of counts. Because the jury box and 
bench are far apart, he found that he 
could confer with attorneys off the rec- 
ord without having to dismiss the jury 
—a time-wasting maneuver in other 
courtrooms. He also noted a “calmness 
and ease” during trials because “every- 
body could see and hear without strain.” 
He liked especially his more direct view 
of the witness stand (“I can practically 
take a head-on look”) and his eye-line 
relation to the jury (“The judge can 
look from one juror to another, and 
each juror understands that he is being 
spoken to individually”). So many of 
Judge Boldt's colleagues are enthusiastic 
about his new courtroom that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which 
bosses the construction of new Govern- 
ment buildings, is considering adopting 
the design for future federal district 
courts. 


STATUTES 
No Right Not to Work 


What do stubborn children, fortune- 
tellers, jugglers, gypsies, practitioners of 
hoomanamana (Hawaiian black magic), 
sleight-of-hand artists, common fiddlers 
and persons who paint their faces have 
in common? Under the varying laws of 
the 50 states, they are all vagrants and 
punishable by fines of up to $1,000 and 
two years in jail. Almost without excep- 
tion, such charges would be laughed out 
of court. But vagrancy laws are so vague 
that they apply to a great many other 
people too—and when they are used, or 
when the police even try to put them to 
work, they are no Jaughing matter. 

Vagrancy laws got their harsh nature 
in harsh times. After the Black Death 
decimated 14th century England, such 
a statute was enacted to keep workers 
from roaming about to take higher pay- 
ing jobs and to require all able-bodied 
men to work. The notion that everyone 
should work appealed to the moralistic 
settlers of Colonial America who so 
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Chiyoda offers 
completely integrated 
process plant service 
- ALL THE WAY 


STAFFED WITH 1.200 


experienced engineers, of all fields 


well over 


who are completely familiar with 


world- wide standards and specifi- 
cations .CHIYODA alone in Japan, 
offers a completely integrated service 
from design, fabrication, procurement 
to construction of complete process 


plants. 


Plants and Equipment for: Petrole- 

um, Petrochemicals, Synthetic Resins and | 
Fibres, Synthetic Rubbers, Sulphuric Acid, j 
Vegetable 
other related Chemical Products. 


Oils, Urea, 


Ammonia, and 


Please visit us at our booth in the 14th 
Achema Exhibition, Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many (June 1? June/27. 1964 

Hall 2, No. E 20, 21 


CHIYODA, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 
No. 12, 3.Chome, Akasoka-Tamachi; 
Japan Tel: (582)- 4111 Cable: Gt 
Telex: CHIYOTAKA TOK 23.6 
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- heard an | look two straight from Ted Hood's 
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"T lin? rubbed it in against Constel- 
^us the © min, Mood embarrassing margin of 
Yet ре С & Straight. Blue-water yachts- 
usually but d expected Eagle to be good— 
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A good start at self-selection. 
SPORT 


rivals at the start, pouring backwind 
into their sails and slipping out in front. 
And when it came to tacking duels, he 
and his crew strutted some impressive 
stuff. In one contest, on the second day 
of the trials, Constellation tacked 17 
times in 20 minutes. Eagle covered so 
efficiently that she gained an average 
of 2 sec. on each tack. 

Don't Blame the Boat. The other 
boats were still far from disgraced. 
Columbia, gem of the 1958 America's 
Cup but badly outclassed in the 1962 
trials, regained enough of her glitter 
under New Skipper Walter Podolak to 
beat Nefertiti and Constellation—the 
Californian's first victories in America's 
Cup competition. Constellation herself, 
with a record of two victories and five 
defeats, was still in the running. The 
only real disappointment was Ted 
Hood’s Nefertiti. Glamour boat of the 
1962 trials, the beamy Marblehead 
yacht got all the way to the finals before 
losing out to Weatherly, and many ex- 
perts felt that Nefertiti was the better 
boat, credited Weatherly’s victory most- 
ly to the remarkable helmsmanship of 
Skipper Bus Mosbacher. 

This spring, Designer Hood shaved 
Nefertiti’s keel to get more speed in 
light air, and he was a mite discouraged 
by his boat's record of four losses, only 
one victory. “It’s too early to start blam- 
ing the boat," he insisted. *Our tactics 
need sharpening. Twice in a row, we 
overstood the windward marks. Sev- 
eral times we used the wrong spinnakers. 
We're just making mistakes." 

American Eagle’s rivals hope it will 
be a different story in the next series of 
trials in July. A dour Connecticut 
Yankee who started racing “dog boats” 
oft Martha’s Vineyard when he was 
twelve, Bill Cox is an old hand at judg- 
ing tides and winds in protected waters, 
knows Long Island Sound as well as his 
own bathtub. He will lose that advan- 
tage when the twelves move to wide- 
open Rhode Island Sound. There, 6-ft. 
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SKIPPER COX 


swells are common, and the boats some- 
times race in 40-knot winds. But if he 
was worried, Cox did not show it. *The 
boat is great,” he said. “This crew is the 
best any 12-meter ever had." 
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No Substitute for Swinging | 

If there is anything Tony Lema likes $ 
better than champagne, it is money— fi 
understandable, considering the price of {f 
champagne. Unfortunately, he has not 
yet found a way of making money with- 
out working, which for Tony means | 
playing golf. Not that he hasn't tried: f 
last year’s No. 4 money winner (with |] 
$67,112) took five weeks of vacation j 
this spring, spent most of it lying around | 


the house, contemplating ways to get 

rich quicker. All that happened was that 

his golf game went to pot. But last week | 
Tony finally staggered home $20,000 | 
to the good in New York's Thunder- || 
bird Classic and made a solemn resolu- 1 
tion. From now on, when Lema hears 
that Arnie Palmer or Jack Nicklaus is 
taking a week off to rest up for some 
big tournament like this. week's U.S. | 
Open, he will grit his teeth and swing 
away. Exercise, not rest, is Champagne 
Tony's new prescription for success. 

In Among the Pines. At that, he al- 
most didn't make it in the Thunderbird. 
With 15 holes to go, Lema was 12 under 
par, seven strokes ahead of burly Mike 
Souchak. A sudden thundershower 
made the pros dive for their umbrellas її 
—and almost literally Tony landed on f 
his nose. He lost a stroke at the sixth (| 
hole, another at the eighth, two more on 
the 480-yd. ninth when he bombed his f 
drive under the branches of a low- | 
hanging pine tree (see cut) and barely fi 
managed to salvage a bogey. (“I justi} 
crawled in there on my hands andi 
knees, said a quick prayer, and Баск 
handed the ball," said Tony.) But the} 
real disaster occurred at the 14t 
a dinky (139 yds.) par threes 
No. $ iron landed off the gr 
and three putts late е 
trailing Souchak 
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More than all the world's 
news magazines combined. 


edit RN 
diences around the world, people who М 


No other international news magazine equals the f i 
ence and buying power vastly out of proP 


editorial excellence of TIME. This authoritative mag- 
azine employs one of the world's largest news gath- 
ering staffs to report the world's most significant 
news—its business, its politics, its science, its art, 
its people. It is read and preferred by selective au. 


as | 
E ane 4 
their numbers. To them, TIME Magazine ^ а)? | 
sity each Week. To you, TIME is equally n? math 
any selective marketing plan in any WO" 7, rii 
Talk to the right people in the right place- А 
TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regionals. | x 
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LEMA & TREE ON THE NINTH 


Aquick prayer and a backhand. 


шу seemed relieved. “That took 
" pressure off,” he said later. "I had 
len leading for so long that I was 
пп to death." Не then birdied the 
four 17th to square the match. 
it was still raining by the time the 
dyes reached the 18th green. Hud- 
їй under an umbrella, Lema watched 
Wichak line up a 25-ft. birdie putt— 
ad push it 4 ft. past the hole. Tony’s 
gproach was 8 ft. from the pin. For 
зу а minute he stood motionlessly 
wr the ball, putter poised—and 
&uplly walked away. “I couldn't bring 
È club back," he said. “I stood there, 
пр at that thing, thinking, My 
ind, this is a $20,000 putt—and I just 
КОТ шоу, Tony addressed 
A S n. And this time he punched 
"Wurdy into the center of the cup 
Nc Winning birdie. 
i meee the Bubbly. The Thunder- 
шү, NE Lema's first since Jan- 
tings to Stag his year s official win- 
M6 he had | 84—not quite the $49,- 
sill Worth a S year at this time, but 
ls. Sen ubble or two. Within min- 
"Ne of M S were wheeling case after 
eet et Chandon champagne 
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КОШУТ: 
end, once again at the top of his game, 
Lema knocked in six straight birdies 
in Michigan's Buick Open, had a two- 
stroke lead at the end of 54 holes, and 
started. dreaming about the blast he 
will throw if he wins the U.S. Open. 
*Champagne won't be enough," he said. 
“I win that and Ill spring for the hors 
d'oeuvres too." 


PRIZEFIGHTING 


Anything Goes 

The heavyweights are everybody's he- 
roes, with their tomato-red Cadillacs 
and go'd-lamé sport coats, their 18-in. 
biceps and sledge-hammer fists. When 
they fight, the whole world watches. 
So what happens? One punch, and it's 
goodbye Charley, let's do this again next 
year. It doesn't even seem to matter 
where the punch lands: Cassius Clay 
taps Sonny Liston on the arm, and 
Sonny takes the pipe sitting on his stool. 

Humbug. For old-fashioned prize- 
fighting, nothing beats the  welter- 
weights. Take Emile Griffith and Luis 
Rodriguez, both 146 Ibs., soaking wet. 
Griffith, a soft-spoken Virgin Islander, 
makes ladies’ hats; Rodriguez, a Cuban 
refugee, sings Yiddish songs in night- 
clubs. But when they meet in the ring, 
as they did for the fourth time in Las 
Vegas last week, anything goes. 

Rarely have two fighters been so even- 
ly matched. Twice before, they had 
traded the welterweight title on con- 
troversial decisions, one of them split; 
and in 40 rounds neither had been able 
to knock the other down. But they 
insisted that things were going to be 
different this time. “1 am the matador,” 
boasted Challenger Rodriguez, 26, “and 
1 will kill the black bull." That brought 
accusations of race-raking, to which 
Rodriguez retorted: “I should call him 
maybe the blue -bull?” Champion Grif- 
fith, 25, shrugged it off: “ТИ knock him 
out in five.” 

Both should have known better. For 
15 frantic rounds, Griffith and Rodri- 
guez pummeled, wrestled, gouged and 
butted each other—amid bloodcurdling 
screams from Griffith’s mother, who 
was sitting at ringside. In the third 
round, Referee Harry Krause penalized 
Rodriguez for punching below the belt, 
and Rodriguez’ manager, Angelo Dun- 
dee, chased Krause clear across the 
ring. “What are you doing, Harry?” 
he yelled. “Remember the other guy is 
fouling, too!" How could he forget? In 
the clinches, Griffith raked Rodriguez’ 
face with the laces of his g'ove. Luis re- 
taliated by throwing uppercuts with the 
top of his head. Three times the two 
fighters kept slugging after the bell. 

Referee Krause scored it 69-67 for 
Griffith; Judge David Zenoff had it 71- 
70. Rodriguez; Judge John Romero 70- 
68 Griffith. By the narrowest of split 
decisions, Griffith had kept his crown. 
Said Luis: "If I can't win this title back, 
Ill just have to win the middleweight 
championship instead." 
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АТ 
do the picture- 
22 taking! 


It’s an unbeatable combination that 
assures better and more enjoyable 
photography. Long years of research 
and development have prepared the 
Petri 7S to serve you with the quality, 
dependability and durability you de- 
mand — and deserve. A precision ex- 
posure system fully coupled with the 
Petri invented circle-eye lens gives 
proper exposure every time. You just 
sight and shoot! Then a super-tast 
color-corrected lens does the rest. 
With one flick of the thumb on the 
newly-designed film advance lever 
you advance one frame of film and 
cock the shutter at the same time. 
You're ready to shoot again! 
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BROADWAY 
Gilroy Is Here 


| For too long, it was more than a little 
} | disturbing that Edward Albee was the 
| only new, young, serious dramatic voice 
on Broadway. But now another one, 
considerably lower and more firmly 
pitched, is being heard. The play is 


DAVID GAHR 
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PLAYWRIGHT GILROY 
Pulling burlap to threads. 


called The Subject Was Roses. And the 

playwright, Frank D. Gilroy, has de- 

veloped his skills so thoroughly that 

his presence seems obviously durable. 

He is a writer of remarkable finesse, 

for in outline his play is plotless and 

drab. The only son of a Bronx couple 

comes home from World War П, and 

iy) with eyes of new maturity recognizes 

| | that although his parents love him, he 

"nm has no home at all, since their marriage 

IJ has long been an unsuitable alternative 

M to death. But Gilroy's plain, familial 

[| triangle rings with insight and trench- 

ancy. His people live. His ear is as good 

7 as Harold Pinter's and, like Pinter, he 

T can put two or three people in a room, 

| (| Start them talking and sustain long suc- 

ji (| cessions of commonplaces that never 

Ў subside in their fascination. Pulling all 

| Т this burlap to threads, he reweaves it 
[7 into a fabric that 

made to last, 

| Concrete Characters. Sharply hand- 

IRE] some, touched with grey at the temples, 

jneatly dressed, educated in the Ivy 

aw). League and trained in television, Gilroy 

I must trouble the sight of all the pale 

[| poets who; feel that wine, whiskers and 

( Paris are the only stimulants of art, He 

{| [е ina little. $30-a-month office on 

| 


is still coarse but 


|the main street of Goshen, near his 
home in Orange County, N.Y., where 
line lives with his wife and three sons. 
THe Jooks out his office window over a 
S "Var statue and creates dramatic 


| 
|! 


NS 
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characters that аге no less concrete but 
nonetheless alive. Some people tell him 
that his meticulous realism is about 
that far behind the progress of modern 
playwriting. 

“I haven't set out to reverse any 
trends," he answers. “The stories I have 
told so far tell best in a realistic way. 
J have nothing against the avant-garde. 
I feel little tendencies in myself bub- 
bling in that direction. I thought I had 
darned well better be able to present 
living persons on the stage before I 
tried to distill and abstract them. 

His new play, he says, "is frankly 

autobiographical.” The father (played 
by Jack Alberison, a vaudeville comic 
who had never before done a serious 
dramatic role and whose stunningly 
right performance is worth a visit in 
itself) is a coffee importer. Gilroy’s 
father, now dead, was a coffee importer 
and one of the best tasters in the busi- 
ness. As a youngster, Gilroy used to go 
down to Front Street and watch his 
father tasting coffee, noting how all the 
phonies present would form their own 
opinions from his father's grunts and 
grimaces. 

Margin Time. The family lived in a 
Bronx apartment house, where “we 
were often the only Gentiles." Frank 
went to De Witt C:inton High School 
on the 12:30-to-5 p.m. shift, did no 
work, barely got through, and had no 
intention of going to college. He was 
drafted into the Army in 1943, where 
he noticed that “the people who had 
the best jobs were people who had been 
to college." This sparked in him a sud- 
den passion for higher learning. After 
the war, he applied to 40 colleges, 
asking them to gamble on him despite 
his high school record. All but two re- 
jected him. Davis and Elkins College 
of Elkins, W. Va., was willing to admit 
him—and so was Dartmouth. He went 
to Dartmouth and graduated magna 
cum laude. 

For unbearded writers, television is 
the modern garret. They starve there, 
but only spiritually. Young playwrights 
dip their fingers into its honey pots; 
then, if they have substantial spines, 
they retreat for desperate months of 
"margin time," writing their "own 
work" until money is needed again. 
After Dartmouth and a year at the 
Yale School of Drama, Gilroy made 
what he describes as "an all-out total 
assault on TV." He conquered. He has 
been all over the channels from Studio 
One to the Kraft Theater. With some 
movie work as well, he eventually had 
enough excess cash to take time off in 
1957 to write Who'll Save the Plow- 
boy? for off-Broadway production, an 
award-winning somber tale of a life 
Saved in combat only to rot in peace. 

Building Terms. The Subject Was 

oses has a somewhat uncertain future. 
It opened three weeks ago to clamorous 
raves. Gilroy was welcomed as “a ma- 


jor playwright.” W 


alter 


“quite the most interestin T ss, |. at 197 
can play to be offered ae Ney, | umb 
season.” Yet it is Playing тоа) " Pier 
that could fit into Ao uj. rese 
Broadway cries out for oe life sen 
often sinks it when it een, р plona 

Curiously, however. thems io ad 
well build to a ion A Dlay | Jem. 
successful run. With Ti fina, dis 
set and three actors, jt can m P ia 
merely by taking in $12,009 Teak E. got 
27% of the theater's cap, c ШШ, + 


grossing even that расну y 
5 at much ү 1 


audience—which began With а у e 
advance sale of $165. x M a 
growing. Broadway pros w. - 
folded it, but Gilroy ang р. {һе 
producer, Edgar Lansbury a | "E 
mined to take the gamble that mi 
will more than recover its presen, | 
es. “АП these Broadway exper, 
like to write us off as an artistic sy 
only,” Gilroy says. “I want tp. 
to talk to them on their terms” ` 
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SINGER VARTAN 
Changing the avenue: 


SINGERS 
Cabbage Number One 


Els 
b. 
ery girl had bee-stung | 
and hair that could tum 
vilion of sex. With a kind © jooke ў ШЇ 
felinity, all those women ра of al 
the perfect tense of the ** үр Чу 
The storied avenue might à 
been called the Rue Bae 
Now it is the Rue Ye)" | TH) 
es ae UNE a chang |, ап 
satile Parisiennes have eld s | Seek th 
looks parade where One new ү “ices 
nance before, since the col et} Yor 
icons of France are ranges w è 
teen-aged rock-n-roll Урап! Ps 
fans scream the French hene ай 
of "yeah, yeah" at them he s Ю* 
sing. One called Sheila y ош у 
her hair and is imitated РУ od? hy c 


f langt К, 


es as MOP вт Wl 
really see themselves cojse pe} ү бо 
demolished. Another. s mam | б 
and lissome, with a Sapite | ig 
Жет, d poss! je * JU 
shanks, and goo 


TIME: sunt 


атр: But all the Hum- 
0280“ three-quarters of the 
umber’ ad half the women of 
V. pierteS “peir special attention 
shy rve their beau- 
K^, rese". cy]yie Vartan, a 2€ 
rinsed E leggy 
Are ith a mouth 11 e a tu- 
m A d adito of ih middle-aged child. 
ay fad the chouchou Numéro Un. 
[is (he nny- Cabbage No. 1 is ac- 
Ty Gos 8 arian. She arrived in France 
ubl pulga her was an arranger 
acity т | Paris when, four 
bs Wifey RO he arranged for his little 
pa a record called Panne d'Es- 
s adaptation of the American 
dye n 1 song Он! of Gas. _ 
m she has sold millions of 
saben c ing rock-’n’-roll with suit- 
urgidity and ballads with 
sultry small voice. She 
concert tours with 
ny Hallyday, the French Pd 
ant to te dja became engaged to him, and now 
erms,” in his eight-room Paris apartment. 
, French army. recently drafted 
Belin and took him away. Now all 
ie has at home is her cocker spaniel, 


{ing Fox. People throw old fruit 
Iter sometimes when she sings, for 
fech rock-n'roll crowds come in 
Loforms, the idolaters, who are mad 
Mne, and the snarlers, who are mad 
any. "They hate us, they really despise 
is” sys Sylvie. “They hate the way we 
ut mainly they can't accept the 
«а! young people are big successes. 
Ї аге nasty. They organize leagues. 
ls terrible." 

Silvie Vartan's escape flue is already 
$n She is making a movie for 20th 
l'atury-Fox, an adaptation of Marcel 
SR Patate, with Jean Marais and 
RIS Darrieux. The chances are that 
Ш make it as ап actress. And with 
ee grace and nicely man- 
i SOME there should be no doubt 
omen pu be lending style to the 
fine the Champs-Elysées for 

€ to come. 
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ips 21 MASS game" system of cov- 
jle up. ons, in which networks vied 
f lans j ло; ыт to see who could hire 
looke M Rof d О watchers, reached an apo- 
vero ты (бу Кау in the California pri- 
as We КШ ites precincts, three "re- 
OU от vL P to Sn found themselves strug- 
Yé. [ THe} ol © Over the shoulder of one 
ang rau Y counting votes. It was too 
n. ft < the по езу expensive. Last 
n Mi Ceg netw i 
5 cona York perce to Eur ana the Mi 
> COM SE. ; оїп - 
ngeh al P ae Service THe will di- 
ran’ Nt the 165, pool the results, and 
ne Nimt w ee ipte count to a viewer 
ars ; i à 
eom Б p Ee he is watching. 
hoy wi ot d ar, m EGER EU 
çois? " оп petition SG pil still be 
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Here's flight to Europe at its most de- 


Enjoy unique lightful—by Japan Air Lines direct from Tokyo 


JA L service over the Pole or via JAL’s “Silk Road” through | 
on two routes India and the Middle East. | 
Either way, you fly relaxed in the serene | 

to Europe atmosphere of your Courier cabin as gracious | 

JAL hostesses pamper you with service in the | 

Japanese manner—service that makes JAL | 

unique among the airlines of the world. ! 

Two routes to Europe... transPacific to 

the U. S. A.... throughout the Orient from 

Japan to Djakarta. Only JAL, the Orient's 

largest airline, flies all these routes. Ask your 

travel agent to book you “amid the calm | 

beauty of Japanatalmostthe speed of sound.” i 


JAPAN AIR LINES | 


NORTH POLE e. 
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Official Airline =X¥ 


COLLEGE 
That's Good Advice 


“J happen to believe in commence- 
ment ceremonies," confessed University 
of Kentucky President John Oswald, 
generously, as he gave the commence- 
ment speech at Indiana's DePauw Uni- 
versity. If commencement speeches do 
have value, it must—to judge from their 
customary content—be that of good 
advice. Last week, graduates got good 
advice by the chapelful, by the audi- 
toriumful, by the stadiumful. 

Yes But No. At Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Utah, Globetrotter Lowell 
Thomas took for his theme the merits 
of skiing; at the University of Delaware, 
Ralph W. Tyler, Stanford Behavioral 
Scientist, warned students against “out- 
door sports and other leisure pursuits 
which provide self-gratification but have 
little constructive value to society." 
Poverty Planner Sargent Shriver called 

on Boston College and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity seniors to aid the economically 
poor; University of Chicago Chancel- 


EARL CONRAD 


THOMAS 


A 


] ii lor George Beadle urged his own grad- 
|| uates to help reduce "cultural pover- 
| \' ty"; Senate Democratic Whip Hubert 
is Humphrey said, at the University of 
Massachusetts, that those who really 
| need help are people who suffer racial 
1 ш и!пайол. 
Т Adlai Stevenson agreed with 
| invited Maine's Colby College ша 
M to get Jailed, if necessary, since “a jail 
|j sentence is no longer a dishonor but a 
proud achievement.” At Marquette, At- 
|torney General Robert Kennedy on the 
| i jother hand, warned “the concerned gen- 
Vi] |{егайоп” not to let zeal Carry them as 
|0) аг as jail. Secretary of State Dean 
i Rusk, while approving all these domes- 
| шс good works, told Smith girls that 
f foreign policy is "as close and impor- 
f tant as your friends and family, as 
everything you cherish.” 
| | Is That Clear? While Barry Gold- 
Wiywater inveighed against Big Govern- 
| ent at Pennsylvania Military College 


эв 


EDUCATION 
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in Chester, Lyndon Johnson argued 
at Swarthmore that Big Government 
would achieve the “Great Society." At 
the President’s next stop on the aca- 
demic circuit, Holy Cross College, he 
offered the hope that science might 
“bypass the politics of the cold war.” 
Lady Bird thought it more important 
to stress peace of another kind, and 
told Radcliffe seniors to “avoid a con- 
scious war with men” and to use their 
brains to become “not a superwoman, 
but a total woman, a natural woman.” 

Yet doing what comes naturally, 
warned Kentucky’s Oswald, has resulted 
in the population boom that inflames 
“the ills of mankind.” Was that a gentle 
recommendation of birth control? May- 
be so, but Psychiatrist Frank Ayd, the 
father of twelve children, told grad- 
uates of Roman Catholic Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati that the choice is 
between sacrificial abstinence and the 
“almost Hitlerian precept” of artificial 
contraception. 

Arnold Nash, professor of religion at 
the University of North Carolina, said 


RUSK 
Of purpose, peace, poverty, pills and prigs. 


HUMPHREY 


in a baccalaureate sermon at Vander- 
bilt University that graduates should 
view the universe as an ordered place 
with a purpose,” not see life as “just 
one damn thing after another.” But 
Vanderbilt Chancellor Alexander Heard 
making the commencement address 
there, Saw a world in revolt, “a world 
Tunning wild with no place for minds 
Standing still.” Chicago Advertising Ex- 
ecutive Lee King, at Northwestern, said 
that “our deadly malady is a disap- 
pearing supply of the creative resource.” 
while at Pomona Ambassador (to 
Mexico) Fulton Freeman saw students 
coming into creative citizenship at a 
fascinating moment in history.” Colum- 
nist James Reston, at Brandeis, deplored 
poverty beyond understanding or ex- 
Cuse,” and Internal Revenue Boss Mor- 
пат Caplin, speaking at St. Michael's 
n Vermont, sternly disapproved “the 
excesses of expense-account living.” 
Avoid becoming second Tate, cau- 


tioned Corning Glass 
Amory Houghton Jr 
bion College: “It js 
all-encompassing, 
you'll ever come up 
not to be pushy, either 
B. Hoover, Duke U 
who spoke at Duke, je 
that "you are groomin, 
leadership, you will be 
insufferable prig which y, de 22 
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: AMHERST COLLEGE 
* W. Willard Wirtz, U 
Labor—LL.D. 


S. EM nur E 
BATES COLLEGE 

e Perry T. Rathbone, direct 
seum of Fine Arts—D.F.A 
e Minoru Yamasaki, archite 

e William Zorach, sculptor, "T 
ite Zorach, his wife, painter mm. 
maker—D.F.A. Rs 
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BETHANY COLLEGE 
e Edith Green, Oregon Congress] 
—Pub. Affairs D. The right to change 
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mind is a right that every 
granted to every woman. 
change the minds of men 
cient but less frequently ac 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY. 
e Richard James Cardinal CU 
bishop of Boston—L.H.D. 
Teresa of Avila, yet desc 1 
ip Neri,'saint of holy laughter, uc € 
have men dissolve dissension 
acle of the human heart. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY si? 
* Henry Pitney Van Dus genie 
emeritus, Union Theologica 
D.D. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TEC еу | 

* Edwin Н. Land, chairman уф 
president, and director 9 


laroid Corp.—Sc.D. 


* Lloyd Goodrich, director е pf А 
ney Museum of American " 

* Rosalyn Tureck, conc i 
harpsichordist—D.Mus. 
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Eterna-Matic 3000 "Dato" by far 
the thinnest automatic calendar 
watch with centre second. (Illus- 
trated watch: Ref. 746 TB / 210- 
1466) 
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[P Li а fe H 

ed Th | А capsule history of a significant watch achievement 

nnt pj 1949:  Eterna.Matic, with its revolutionary ballbearing- n 
Ld mounted selfwinding system, created a technical 

a e sensation. 


1956: The "Centenaire" series brought still another great 
success: the first really thin automatic watch. 


Qo! N 3 
cr D Today: The progress attained by pioneers of research and 
M technology has made it possible, for the first time, to 


produce a startling new design: the Eterna Matic 
3000 "Dato": a model of precision and endurance, 
yet by far the thinnest automatic calendar watch with 
centre second. 


“the greatest scholar and interpreter of 
Bach in the world today. 


D'YOUVILLE COLLEGE Б 
* Taylor Caldwell, bestselling novelist 
| (Grandmother and the Priests) —Litt.D. 
| 


DICKINSON COLLEGE f 
C. D. Jackson, senior vice president, 
ime Inc.—LL.D. 


ye 


| FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
* Marian Anderson, contralto—L.H.D. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
* Dwight D. Eisenhower—D.P.S. 


ng T 
i HAMILTON COLLEGE k 
1 - Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 
MẸ Education—L.H.D. 
| * Peggy Wood, actress—L.H.D. Current- 
Rely at work in a filmed version of The 
ү Sound of Music, you are destined to be- 
A come a superior mother superior. 


| HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
* Augustin Cardinal Bea, head of the 
Vatican Secretariat for Promoting Chris- 
{чап Unity—LL.D. 
idie Alberto Lleras Camargo, twice Presi- 
flent (1945-46, 1958-62) of Colombia, 
ii onetime O.A.S. secretary-general —LL.D. 
ле vision of Bolivar finds contemporary 
| 1 xpression in the life of this able son of 
| | he New World. 

A | * John Е. Collins, Mayor of Boston— 
LL.D. His leadership has given the hub 
In new spin. 

Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor of the Ger- 
nan Federal Republic—LL.D. 
р) John Marshall Harlan, Associate Jus- 
(ісе of the U.S. Supreme Court—LL.D. 
du judge's judge. 
Roger Sessions, American composer— 
D.Mus. 
' Robert C. Weaver, administrator, Hous- 
ng and Home Finance Agency—LL.D. 


HOLY CROSS 
John Coleman Bennett,* president of 
nion Theological Seminary—LL.D. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, President of 


he US—D.CL. 

Т INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

| | General David M. Shoup, recently re- 
red commandant of the U.S. Marine 

orps—LL.D. 


| EWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 
4 Martin Luther King Jr., crusader for 
[вто rights—LL.D. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Lester B. Pearson, Prime Minist 
nada—LL.D, ur. О! 


| . MILLS COLLEGE 

Constantinos A. Doxiadis, Greek archi- 
Mct-planner and deviser of ekistics (the 
 бепсе of human settlements) —I I. D. 

| MILTON COLLEGE 
«Edward Kennedy ("Duke" 
|72 musician—D.H. He 
ymanity at once. 


) Ellington, 
Serves art and 


| NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Lord Harlech (William David Ormsby- 


Vho last week got honorary degrees from 
ee other Roman Catholic colleges: Bos- 
Manhattan and St. Peter's. 
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Gore), British Ambassador to the U.S.— 
LL.D. , | 
* James J. Rorimer, director, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York—D.F.A. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
* George W. Ball, U.S. Under Secretary 
of State—LL.D. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY 
* Eugene Collins Pulliam, 
publisher—LL.D. 


newspaper 


OBERLIN COLLEGE Р 
* Walter W. Heller, chairman, President's 
Council of Economic Advisers—LL.D. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
e Levi Eshkol, Prime Minister of 
Israel —LL.D. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
* Phyllis McGinley, poet—Litt.D. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

* W. H. Auden, Pulitzer prizewinning 
poet—Litt.D. His strict and adult pen 
has helped to give our age its own appro- 
priate voice. 

* Herman J. Muller, Nobel prizewinning 
geneticist—Sc.D. 4 scientific humanist 
who merges in his own mind many minds. 
* U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
U.N.—LL.D. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
* William McChesney Martin Jr., chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board—LL.D. 


* Sylvia Porter, business columnist— 
L.H.D. 


UNION COLLEGE (Schenectady) 
* Leland John Haworth, director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation—D.C.L. 
* David Lawrence Yunich, president, 
Macy's of New York—LL.D. 


[Л lear 


Sw edelec 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Clos Angeles) 
* Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, Shah of Iran 
—L.H.D. He has given his Support and 
his best efforts, in the face of the contro- 
versy that such fundamental reforms pro- 
voke, to the achievement of land and 
economic reforms. 


1 Geography almost got the better fantast 


Long after Europe's Industria | T hai 
in full swing, Sweden— cut WU credi 
North — was still an agricullu et the 
1870 five-sevenths of the рори? |, Sw. 
farms.) 


2 Today, less than a centu 
ber of Swedish farmers has 
seventh of the nation. The! 
force has gone to work ! 
growing industry. gat! 
3 To accomplish this Геп у! ГА 

over, Sweden drew on nent planke БТ, 
sources — pine and fir fore’ | 
half the country; а сотр к 
lakes covering one-ten Л 
deposits of iron-ore (ne^ ду K 
biggest underground ™! a t 
her people, now standin 


THE SWEDE uu 
CONCENTRATE © igi 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


* Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, architect 
—D.F.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
* John Hope Franklin, historian—D.H. 
"But for the excellence of the typical sin- 
gle life,” said Santayana, “no nation de- 
serves to be remembered more than the 
sands of the sea.” You have brought an 
individual gift of excellence to the life of 
reflection and scholarship. 


late 
"vind 
st of р, 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
Rafael Caldera, co-founder and leader 
of the Christian Democratic Party in 
Venezuela—LL.D, 
* Thomas Clifton Mann, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
—LL.D 
c ed Rev. Miguel Darío ) 
1510р of Mexico City—LL.D. pig- ize oh 
orous champion of social Mum Pique E 4 The wise Swedes ee n | 
* Raúl Cardinal Silva Henriquez, reform- outdo the giant cou Шр Ў 
ing archbishop of Santiago, Chile—LL.D. M 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 


аташ M. Pusey, president of Harvard 
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. The whole world clamours for S 


wedish design in pottery, cutlery, furniture and stainless steel ware. 


Jeiecial obsession: quality 


| MEUS are finding new ways 
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10 Amazing fact: Sweden is third in the 
world in per capita consumption of oil. She 
is outstripped only by America and Canada. 


HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME IN EUROPE 


11 Business is booming in Sweden. Her in- 
dividual income is now the highest in Europe. 
But industrial development has not—as 


| SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


Sweden is having to rely more and more 

on oil (demand is up 1175 annually) as 

a cheap, sure source of power. Sois the 

rest of the world. Oil is one of the fastest 

growing sources of energy, and demand 
is expected to double within 15 years. 


Meeting this demand has to be an inter- 
national operation because no other com- 
modity is moved insuch tremendous volumes, 
across so many frontiers, broken into so 
many products, planned so far ahead. It 
needs a complex, world-wide organisation — 
the kind Shell has built up Over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
operating over 11} million tons of tanker 
shipping, and 32,000 miles of pipelines over 


elsewhere—crowded out the old crafts 
and traditions. 


12 Go to a Swedish home for dinner and 
chances are the house will be lit entirely by 
candles. Not because there is no electricity, 
but because Swedes prefer it that way. In 
this cold land where day ends at two o'clock 

on winter afternoons, the word for candle, 

“ljus”, is also the word for light. 


the great land routes. Establishing market- 
ing companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language. And 
encouraging 6,000 research men to find new 
and useful products—new fuels, plastics, 
resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 


Shell is dependable because it is in the whole 
oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, 
transports it, breaks it down into products, 
and gets them to market as regularly as a 
metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
14 US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 


Shell is useful. It gets the right produc 
the right place at the right time. It serves& 
suming countries by finding depend 
producing countries by findi 
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FIRESTONI 


DOES IT 


Beats all competition . 
500-Mile race for 415! 


That's a winning record no other tire manufacturer can 
ever hope to match. But, the real winner is YOU! 


Tire performance requirements at Indianapolis will 
always exceed those of the most demanding passenger 
car owner. In this world-famous race, cars run 200 laps 
on the 21/5-mile brick and asphalt oval track at speeds 
up to 180 miles per hour. Only the strongest and safest 
tires in the world can survive this tire-torturing test. Out 
of this unparalleled racing experience Firestone has de- 
veloped safer tires for your car. 
Firestone De Luxe Champion tires are built with 
Sup-R-Tuf, Firestone’s new miracle rubber that gives 


LOUIS MEYER RAY KEECH 


19? 99.48 m.p.h. 1925 97.58 m.p H 193 
160.063 k.p.h 157.006 k 9l 100.62 


FLOYD ROBERTS 
117.20 m.p.h. 
188.574 k.p.n. 


| JOHNNY PARSONS туі а v 
0 124.002 m.p.h. LEE WALLA TROY RUTTMA L үйр 
JUN 199519 кр. Д0 1052 128.922 m pi^ 1053 ?2е-,уокомісн 130.830 tp 

E Lac BT Ааа, 207:142 k p.h 210.5 


BILLY ARNOLD 


WILBUR SHAW 
114.277 m.p.h. 
183.871 k.p.h 


AGAIN 


.. wins Indianapolis 
consecutive time 


you from 2,000 to 10,000 extra miles per tire Y 

extra safety, too. Firestone's exclusive Super. Welg 
struction locks the toughest tread possible to the 1 
strong cord body with an inseparable bond. P 


See your Firestone distributor or dealer for Fire; 
tires that are Safety Proved on the Speedway For 1 


Protection on the Highway. 

FR E We have an enlargement of the winners off 
k : Indianapolis 500-Mile Race on Firestone ti 

which we will send you upon request. Write to Fires 

International Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. " 

Sup-R-Tuf-Firests) 


ee = б T -] ERE d: 
19] PE ARR UM Б 19] A ЕЕ Ж GASTON CHEVROLET TOMMY MILTON І 1 JIMMY MURPRI 
120.015 k.p.h 122.171 kp. 88,62 m.p.h ] 89.62 m.p.h 1922 94.48 m.ph 
; КИЗИ Ае ‘ph. as 142.589 k.p.h 144.198 k.p.h. 152.018 kph. 


FRED FRAME 
104.14 трћ 
167.561 Kp 


LOUIS SCHNEIDE 
96.62 m.p.h R 
155.461 k p.h. 


193 


m.p.h 
7 k.p.h. 


MAURI ROSE, FLOYD DAVIS 
115.117 m.p 
185.223 k.p. 


EO 
"he 114 B 
h. 


= P : aa Ё “Ам "е 
JIMMY BRYAN RODGER WA 7 = «и noe 
1958 133.791 m.p.n. 1959 135.857 m RD 1960 JIM RATHMANN A. J. FOYT Hi 
215.269 k.p.h. 218/594 k.p.h. Ж ЕКОО 196 139.13 m.p.h ў 
: :p.h. 223.86 k.p.h. 


"No races in 1917, 1918, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 
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1964 winner at 147.350 m.p.h. 
(237.086 k.p.h.) says: 
“Firestone tires did 
a tremendous job. I 
went all the way 
without a tire change!" 


vinners of 
‘Arestone tie 
to Fires 


P-R- Tuf- Fires 
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95.9 m.p.h. 97.54 m.p.h. 


М] 589" MILTON 1924 L. CORUM, JOE BOYER 
154.303 k.p.h. 156.941 k.p.h. 


90.95 m p.h 98.23 m.p.h. 
146 338 k.p.h. 158.052 k.p.h. 


FRANK LOCKHART 1 GEORGE SOUDERS 
MY МЕРИ 19 


KELLY | yp LOUIS MEYER | WILBUR SHAW 
109.06 m.p.h. 113.58 m.p.h. 
182.750 K.p.h. 


LOUIS MEYER y BIEL CUMMINGS 
104.16 m p.n. 104.86 m.p.h 106.24 m.p.h. 
168.719 k.p.h. 170.940 K.p.h. 175.477 K.p.h. 


BILL HOLLAND 
194 121.327 m.p.h. 
195.215 k.p.h. 


PAT FLAHERTY 
128.49 m.p.h. 
206.740 k.p.h. 


SCULPTURE 


In Abstract Memoriam 

Dag Hammarskjöld was more than 
the late Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. He was a man of feeling, a 


poet, who wrote of a small sculpture 


that he kept in his office: "Shall my soul 
meet so severe a curve, journeying on its 


way to form?" The question was an- 
swered at Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, 
on Sept. 18, 1961, when his airplane 
crashed during a tour of the chaotic 


Congo. The sculpture was by Barbara 
Hepworth, 61, Britain's top woman art- 
ist. Last week another Hepworth bronze 
appeared at the United Nations. 
Abstract as an apple, its tensile curves 


Арат. ` 
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duction may be taken until the art work 
is physically ceded to a museum ог 
charitable institution. But most muse- 
um directors are not alarmed by the 
new law, even though donations may 
be delayed for years. For the IRS has 
increased the incentive to give now, 
adding 10% to the former 20% de- 
ductib'e from gross income. At 30%, 
museums stand on an equal footing with 
hospitals and educational institutions in 
soliciting gifts. And some museum di- 
rectors pondered whether they might 
still not rent back donated paintings to 
givers at $1 a year. 

The Art Dealers Association of 
America, which is the country's unoffi- 
cial evaluator of art-worthiness, report- 


DAVID GAHR, 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD MEMORIAL AT U.N. 


| suggest nothing but nature as they wind 
around its 21-ft. height—an ideal coun- 


1] ter to the squared shimmer of the Sec- 


| retariat Building's facade, Symbolicall 
| the bold bronze seems a An on the 
Swedish diplomat’s name—a hammered 
| Shield. Inside the pierced circle of the 
7 design, Sculptress Hepworth has in- 
Щ scribed: “To the glory of God and the 
{ memory of Dag Hammarskjöld.” 


| MUSEUMS 
| A Gift Is Now a Gift 


Ẹ lector could sign away his R 

{ Van Gogh or булуу. арп sh 
| his favorite museum, deduct its value 

[[ /rom-hiszincóme tax, and leave it right 

| over his fireplace until his death. As of 

} midnight June 30, the Indian giving is 

f over, thanks to the Internal Revenue 


f Service. 


The revenooers are shutting the life- 
interest loophole. In the future, no de- 


A question remembered. 


ed that donors squeezing under the 
deadline had increased demands for ap- 
praisals tenfold. Just under the wire the 
Philadelphia Museum got a Picasso, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts three 18th 
century American portraits. Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan received a score of 
donations, compared with none for this 
time last year. No one was telling what 
the last-minute nongifts were: they are 
still over the fireplaces. 


Unburied Cross 


n A work of art is often a synopsis of 
its time. Versailles tells of 17th century 
French rationalism in its orderly fa- 
Gades and the geometry of its gardens, 
Michelangelo's sculpture reveals in its 
robust anatomy the renaissance of man’s 
faith in himself. Yet few objects com- 
pact so much of a world into a micro- 
cosm as the Romanesque cross recently 
acquired by Manhattan's Metropolitan 

useum of Art. 

„Тһе Met first heard of the cross 
eight years ago: it had been stashed 
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away in a Swiss p 
Austrian collector, INA Vat 
seven pieces of walrus t Gan 
ly North European mat Ens 
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12th century England. 
Backwards Latin. Rippli 
ivory everywhere are fie а, 
marize early theology, The thay, 
the cross an undulating vir At 
ed in the budding motif orl 
of Eden’s Tree of Lif th theg 
to be the material of the © W 
of Calvary. Taking these 
cross dramatically 
showing Adam and E 
parents of man, at th 
as they are at last raise 
by the Crucifixion. [s E 
emerge from their eons-lon ud 
a mood of joyous bewildermen 
clutch at the Tree of Life's TOOLS Y 
Christ ascends above them, already 
way to heaven. 


the 
telescope 
Ve, the pring 
€ base of ty 


stupid effort," rail against Christs 
sassins." The Jews, shown in the co 
caps that they wore in medieval ti 
jostle and mock Christ. The pli 
over the missing figure of Christm 
"Jesus of Nazareth King of the 
fessors" instead of "Jews." Andi 
written in backwards Latin rather 
properly in Hebrew, to emphasit 
jection of Christ’s origins. . 
Home Crusades. The апе) 
lemic was not uncommon fo the mi 
and quite intolerant 12th centum" 
ish church, which had already sy 
crusades against infidels, ant% 
Richard the Lionhearted was y ij 
third. Zealous Christians, ce 
the Last Judgment was just a 
corner, and eager to pay aed 
gans, were just as ready 10 290 
on the Jews of Britain as they 
recover Jerusalem from the 
One monastery in Englan 
ly led outbreaks against 
was the abbey of Bury St yt 
the holy tomb of the royal ой 
in 870 by pagan Danes if 
fused to recant Christian gr 
links between the cross а уй 
illuminated Bury Bible, Hoi 
the 1130s, led Curator 
abbey. i 
An Hooly Monke: Wes 
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es debt to Jewish тоу, b^ E 
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Romanesque Masterwork 


ASCENSION of Christ in top plaque adds 
drama by showing him already half in heaven. В 


n, already 


the cross} 
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SCROLL BEARERS (Peter, lower left, and Moses 
center) proclaim the Hebrews’ rejection of Chris} 


THE Th z Б. 
ty» “HERO 

P Moto OY of twelfth century British Christians is summed 

№ pod walrus-tusk cross made for Abbot Samson of 

S, lately acquired by Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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were massacred in the 
got the King to expel 
the Jews from Bury St. Edmunds, and 
shortly cleared the abbey's debt, wrest- 
ing back the glory that the monastery 
once enjoyed. 

The abbot was the embodiment of a 
militant monk. History records that he 
begged the King to go on a crusade. 
Hoving concludes that Samson might 
well have commissioned the cross. Per- 
haps he was the abbot whom Chaucer 
mocked in his Prioress's Tale for his 
false piety over a murder: 

This abbot, which that was an hooly 

man, 

As monkes been, or elles oghte be. 

Concludes Hoving more mildly of 
Samson’s cross: “It expresses what was 
in the wind throughout the entire Chris- 
tian world during the late 12th century, 
for the cross is symbolic of the cru- 
sading spirit, both good and evil.” 


PAINTING 


Soviet Art in London 


Eric Estorick, Brooklyn-born man- 
ager of London's fashionable Grosvenor 
Gallery, has a quixotic goal: he wants 
to bring modern Russian art to the 
West. In four years he has journeyed 
15 times to Russia, searching for paint- 
ings and cajoling authorities for per- 
mission to export the works. Last week 
he put his acquisitions on show, the 
first major commercial exhibit of Soviet 
art in the West since 1922, when the 
young Russian revolutionary regime sent 
to Berlin and Amsterdam works by 
Kandinsky, Pevzner and Gabo—who all 
later went into exile. 

Estorick’s modern artists seem mostly 
pre-Kandinsky in style. Hardly a trace 
of surrealism, cubism or abstractionism 
Shows; the most obvious influence is 


later 57 Jews 
town. Samson 
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RABIN'S "AMERICAN LANDSCAPE" (1962) 
Also visions of London and oversized stamps. 


French impressionism. Yet, except | 
Lenin Prizewinner Aleksandr Deini 
husky peasant girls, which Estorick y; 
ably bought for diplomatic reasons; 
show is not a dismal display oft 
Russian Tractor Style. Instead, the: 
of the exhibition is heavy with still! 
and landscapes, competent, va 
Western, strangely empty of invent: 
Perhaps half a dozen of the 82 at 
are Important. 

One is Anatoly Nikitch, 46, who! 
show at the Venice Biennale this se 
His seven still lifes are perfectly © 
anced compositions and painters р 
ings; in one, provocatively, a poa 
by France's Bernard Buffet 5 | 
stuck to a background wall. ds 
konov's somber Still Life with Е 
and Mortar, with its Braque-like т 
and browns, and Aleksei Туар, 
still life with flowers on table 10. 
painterly achievements. Soule call 
Neizvestny, who was persona Lin у 
by Khrushchev for his m 
draws dynamic nudes. ‘oht pe n? 

The only painter who mig s mov 
at home in any Western city oi 


q 1 an 
museum is Oskar Rabin, 
fficia 
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Туар The Student pilot is getting his instructions for the next 1700 hours' teaching in navigation, mechanics and a 
ale ^ y H 

table а light. Soon he will be circling the airfield. And then dozen other subjects. 


iw 


Ulpio б Peparing to land. Only then is the Lufthansa student ready to spread his 
pt Mact, he won't have left the ground at all. own wings. And only after a further 5—7 years flying 


His machine is a Linktrainer, and it is in the Lufthansa experience can he become a Flight Captain. 


9 Wing $ 

ight be^] chool at Bremen. All the instruments of a real 

“ys mo^, Bu» are duplicated in the Linktrainer. Every Lufthansa Next time you see a Lufthansa pilot, remember that he 
I dent ”flies” in it for at least 100 hours. He also does has gone through one of the toughest schools on earth. 
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| | CARDIOLOGY 
Four Fats in the Blood: 
E Which Cause Heart Attacks? 


d Every week for the past year, more 
IE than 1,100 couples in five U.S. cities 
(7 have selected a seven-day supply of 
1 food from a carefully drawn list and 
A then sent their orders to Washington. 
| Processed by a computer, the orders. go 
| | back to shipping offices in the five cities, 
|| and the food is delivered. Container la- 


. gravy or sauce 
Salads, Sandwiches 

Cereals, Plain Breads, Rolls 

Plain Vegetables ` ў 

Sherbet, Angel Food, Gelatin,. Fruits | ; 


.avoid... . pn Ai 

AI Fried Foods, High-Fat Meats ^. 
Stews, Pizza, Cheese, Casserole Dishes ©. , 
Creamed Foods: Soups, Sauces, Salad Dressings ` 
2 Butter, Margarine \ ү НУУ 

Ice Cream, Whipped Cream, Baked Goods | 


t 
à 


ADVICE TO DIETERS 
What does the computer say? 


bels give no clue to the precise ingre- 
dients in such items as salad dressings, 
cake mixes and milk concentrates. 
The computerized menus represent 
no attempt to automate a housewife's 
traditional chore. They are part of a 
serious and important study, financed 
by the U.S. Public Health Service, de- 
| signed to discover whether American 
| men still in their prime can be saved 
| from fatal heart attacks by changes in 
their diet. 
The computer's coldly calculated an- 
{| swers promise to help cut through the 
growing confusion about fats and the 
heart. Today, almost every time some 
| authority sounds off on the subject, the 
effect is to multiply the contradictions. 
Last week the American Heart Associ- 
Fation suggested that although the proof 
fis not yet conclusive, the weight of evi- 
| dence indicates that a lower-fat diet, 
‘with proportionately more polyunsatu- 
jrated* vegetable fats, will help to save 
Fives. But the Food and Drug Admin- 


* Chemists call a fat saturated if each car- 
bon atom along the molecular chain has hy- 
drogen atoms attached, It is monounsaturated 
if one carbon atom is free of the hydrogen 
bonds; it is polyunsaturated if two or more 


are free. 


'".-.and served without Ad 


istration had just threatened action 
against manufacturers who label short- 
enings and cooking oils as polyunsatu- 
rated, thus implying that they are good 
for the heart and arteries. 4 

Easy to Measure. Atherosclerosis 
that narrows or closes the heart's cor- 
onary arteries with slushy, fatty depos- 
its is the greatest killer in the U.S., 
where it claims 500,000 lives a year, 
twice as many as cancer. The death 
rate from prime-of-life heart attacks 
goes up, roughly, with the concentra- 
tion of fats in the blood. Most biochem- 
ists divide these circulating fatty sub- 
stances into four groups: cholesterol, 
fatty acids, phospholipids, and triglyc- 
erides, some of them "free," some of 
them combined with proteins or with 
one another. 

It is not yet certain which of them 
are the most important in causing ather- 
osclerosis. But cholesterol has received 
the widest publicity, largely because it 
is the easiest to measure and thus be- 
comes a handy guide to arterial and 
coronary health. Among peasants in 
India, starved of protein and of fat, a 
cholesterol level of 125 milligrams per 
100 milliliters of blood is common. It 
is about the same for fish-and-rice-eat- 
ing Japanese. Among Americans living 
high off the hog, it hits 250 before a 
doctor begins to worry. And among 
men with coronary-artery disease, it 
may go to 500 or more. 

The squishy, fatty nature of the de- 
posits in clogged arteries has been rec- 
ognized for more than 200 years, and 
the presence of cholesterol (from the 
Greek for bile solids) in the deposits 
has been known for more than a cen- 
tury. Presumably the cholesterol is de- 
posited from the blood. Just how or 
why, no one knows. But high levels of 
circulating cholesterol Bo with a high 
incidence of heart attacks in men 
45 to 65; doctors have spent years 
trying to figure out why the cholesterol 
piles up. 

Animal v. Vegetable. The simplest 
explanation would be that the choles- 
terol comes from food. Eggs are a com- 
mon source: their yolks are packed with 
the stuff. So are some meats. But the 
obvious explanation is only part of the 
truth. The high-blood-cholesterol man 
does not derive his cholesterol entirely 

or even mainly from his food. He man- 
ufactures most of it himself. And fat, 
it was found, is a prime raw material 
for his liver and other organs to use in 
making cholesterol. 

This discovery soon proved to be 
another oversimplification. Most vege- 
table fats and oils cause little or no rise 
in blood cholesterol. So the line was 
drawn between animal and vegetable 
fats. But even that line was uncertain: 
it had to weave around to leave hard 
or Saturated fats on one side and poly- 
unsaturated fats on the other. The blub- 
ber of whales and the oil of seals and 
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is piling up that they have won coi 
erable immunity to heart attacks! 
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of cholesterol, that determines whether 
the cholesterol will circulate in harmless 
little molecules or form “giant” (though 
still microscopic) particles of the kind 
that clogs up arteries. Adds Dr. Al- 
brink: “The single most important thing 
that influences the triglyceride concen- 
tration is excessive weight gain after 
25. Triglycerides increase with too 
many calories, while cholesterol in- 
creases with too much fat.” 

With so much emphasis on what to 
eat and how much, some authorities 
despair of getting the public to recog- 
nize that heart disease has no single, 
simple cause. Hereditary susceptibility 


THE DE FRANCO FAMILY AT DINNER IN ROSETO, PA. 


prise the doctors found that in seven 
years no Roseto men under 47 died of 
heart attacks, and in later life their 
rate was barely half that in neighbor- 
ing towns. Perhaps, the investigators 
say, the explanation is that these people 
are “gay, boisterous and unpretentious, 
simple, warm and very hospitable . . . 
mutually trusting (there is no crime in 
Roseto) and mutually supporting." 
When Rosetans leave home to live in 
the big cities, their heart-attack death 
rate goes up to the U.S. norm. 

Red Cells Merge. Basic to any under- 
standing of the role of stress, says San 
Franciscos Dr. Meyer Friedman, is 
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How to succeed in living is to be a most happy fella. 


is a factor, and so is high blood pres- 
sure. Says Dr. Paul Dudley White, lean, 
beanpole dean of cardiologists: "We're 
trying to establish the degree of re- 
sponsibility for a number of different 
factors. For instance, muscular metab- 
olism, and the effects of vigorous exer- 
cise." Dr. William B. Kannel, assistant 
director of a ten-year-old study of more 
than 5,000 men and women in Fra- 
mingham, Mass., says: "Cigarette smok- 
ing triggers a great amount of coronary 
disease. If we could abolish smoking, 
we could reduce the deaths from coro- 
nary disease in Framingham by 40%. 
The risk is related to how much you 
smoke, but not to how long you have 
smoked. Those who stop smoking have 
as good a chance of escaping heart 
disease as nonsmokers.” 

Everywhere, eager researchers are 
trying to pin down the importance of 
stress and how it affects the heart. The 
University of Oklahoma’s Dr. Stewart 
Wolf led a team of cardiologists into 
the little Pennsylvania town of Roseto, 
where 95% of the 1,600 inhabitants 
are descended from a single group of 
immigrants from Italy. They eat heavi- 
ly, including plenty of saturated fat, 
and drink a lot of wine. Nearly all of 
them are overweight. But to their sur- 
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the individuals personality. Does he 
seek out stresses? And does his body 
react to them in a way that will eventu- 
ally kill him by clogging his coronary 
arteries? Dr. Friedman thinks so. 

A driving go-getter, he says, cannot 
clear his bloodstream fast enough of 
the triglycerides which accumulate after 
a high-fat meal. Unlike the more placid 
man, the go-getter uses too much of 
his body's heparin to break up the fat. 
There is not enough heparin (nature's 
anticoagulant) left to keep the red 
blood cells apart: "If, after every meal, 
a man has too many fat particles going 
around and red cells sludging and ob- 
structing small blood vessels, the heart 
may be temporarily so embarrassed 
that this man will have a heart attack 
without a clot. This may explain why 
30% to 40% of all autopsies after 
heart attacks reveal no clot.” 

In the D-H study, now beginning its 
second year, some volunteers will be 
given more freedom to buy their own f 
lean meats. Next summer, the com- | 
puters will render their verdicts on this 
and other variables in the volus 
diets. Then the PHS will decide 
er to launch a ten-year Stt 
men to settle, o 
vexed questions of 
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i On the Beaten Track 
| Having already surrendered their 
| long black tights to suburban house- 

l| wives, seen their burlap skirts turn up 
| | as dormitory curtains, their madras 
( |! shirts as bedspreads, and their turtle- 
l| neck sweaters on Sean O'Casey, far-out 
HWW) females from coast to coast stood dis- 
| mally by while the squares got beat and 


left them, pad-ridden, behind. Common 
zens told them to cling fast lest sandals, 
too, go the way of guitars, but too late. 
Before anyone could say “Cool it, dad,” 
high fashion had taken over. 

Sandals, of course, are nothing new. 
Alexander the Great wouldn’t have 
been caught dead without them, and 
Julius Caesar wasn’t. But only in recent 
A.D. days have they become something 
more than what to wear in the shower, 
at the beach, at home alone, or on a 
tour through alien lands whence the 
news will not get back. Gradually, as 
America discovered its special fashion 
nook, a knack for the sporting look, 
sandals began to be everywhere, and 
everywhere pretty much proper. 

However, there are sandals and there 
are sandals. In Manhattan, Greenwich 
| Village’s cowhide standard will still raise 
|| eyebrows north of 59th Street; only on 
| very special feet will they get by a door- 
|| man with class or a headwaiter with 
| vision. But the introduction of the spa- 
ghetti strap and the low, more grace- 
| ful heel has turned a little item into 
| big business; earned fashion's acclaim 
| and the blessings of women everywhere 
Who have spent all the summers of their 
lives struggling into nylon stockings and 
old-style, cover-up pumps—all for the 
sticky sake of decency. 
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The credit is mostly Chanel’s. The 
closed-toe, sling-back shoe shown with 
her Paris collection several seasons ago 
swept the Continental set off their 
cramped feet; slow to cross the sea, the 
shoe was introduced to the U.S. only 
last fall by Designer Herbert Levine, 
was instantly copied in every color in 
real and ersatz fabrics from Monterey 
to Montauk Point. Strictly speaking not 
a sandal except to the industry, the 
Chanel model spurred what Stylist Da- 
vid Evins calls “the less-shoe look," was 
such a staggering success on the market 
that even barer versions seemed worth 
a try. 

They were. Today, at the beginning 
of sports shoes’ hot season, sandals are 
hottest of all, far more popular than 
ever before. In any of a hundred shapes, 
whether exquisite and chic or plain and 
substantial, wrought with precision by 
careful hand or knocked out en masse 
by machine, littered with “jewels” at 
a cost in the neighborhood of $150 or 
woven of raftia for $2.99, sandals are 
increasingly the newest, the nicest and 
the niftiest way to step out in style. The 
squares? Swinging. The beats? Beaten. 
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Common zens said keep it cool. 
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COMMUNITY CENTER 
Sculptural roofs, gazebos and no water moaning. 
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WORSHIP 


Johnson at the Altar Rail 
On occasion, President Johnson has 
attended Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Washington, where, like most of the 
congregation, he goes to the altar rail 
to receive Holy Communion. But Lyn- 
don Johnson is not an Episcopalian 
(although his wife and daughters are), 
and a confirmation rubric of the book 
of Common Prayer states that “none be 
admitted to the Holy Communion until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed.” 
Rev. Albert du Bois, executive director 
of the stiffly Anglo-Catholic American 
Church Union, questions whether John- 
son is entitled to Communion. 
Writing in the monthly American 
Church News, Canon du Bois admits 
that the President “is undoubtedly re- 
ceiving Communion at Episcopal altars 
in good faith and in sincerity.” None- 
theless, he argues that priests who have 
admitted non-Episcopalians to Com- 
munion make it difficult for the clergy, 
“who wish to maintain the church's law 
and discipline but who do not wish to 
make an issue of this at their altar rails.” 
He suggests that the President ought to 
legalize things by presenting himself to 
a bishop for confirmation. 
Theologically speaking, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has always been 
a “closed Communion” faith, in con- 
trast to the Disciples of Christ, to which 
Johnson belongs, and many other Prot- 
estant groups that welcome all baptized 
Christians to the altar. The Episcopal 
reasoning is that people should not re- 
ceive the sacrament together if they do 
not agree on what it signifies. But ob- 
servance of the confirmation rubric var- 
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ies widely from church to church, and 
two Lambeth Conferences of Anglican 
Bishops (1920 and 1930) have stated 
that it does not "necessarily apply." 
Only about two-thirds of the nation's 
3,587,000 Episcopalians have gone 
through the ceremony of confirmation, 
in which they testify to their belief be- 
fore a bishop and receive the laying on 
of hands. Few priests would ever refuse 
Communion to a stranger,* although 
most churches will not allow uncon- 
firmed members to assume lay offices. 

In any case, Johnson is not likely to 
get turned away from many altar rails 
in Washington, traditionally an Episco- 
pal diocese that favors open Commun- 
ion. Bishop William Creighton says that 
“the President, of course, is welcome 
to receive Holy Communion in our 
churches." 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


Her Growing Daughters 

Next to a conclave of cardinals, 
probably the most secret religious as- 
sembly is the annual meeting of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Last week more than 
7,000 of the faithful showed up in Bos- 
ton to hear the yearly report on how 
their made-in-America faith is doing. 
Names and church standing were care- 
fully checked before admission tickets 
were granted, and reporters of other 
faiths were barred from the four audito- 
riums where the proceedings were held. 
. The curbs help keep secret such sta- 
tistics as membership figures, but they 
do not hide internal dissension: there 
is none. Christian Science is autocrati- 
cally governed by a board of five di- 
rectors with lifetime tenure who make 
all the major decisions for the church. 
Among them is the choice of Christian 
Science's president, who serves for a 
year as chief spokesman for the faith. 
The leader presented to this year's meet- 
ing was German-born Edward Froder- 
man, a trustee of the church's Publishing 
Society, who gave up a vice-presidency 
of a Chicago bank 15 years ago to 
work as a fulltime practitioner of Mary 
Baker Eddy's healing doctrine. з 

Quickening. Mrs. Eddy passed on; 
as Christian Scientists put it, in 1910, 
but her spirit looms heavily over the 
church. Christian Science still affirms 
her central belief that evil—including 
physical illness—can be conquered 
through faith and understanding, al- 
though members are free to consult 
doctors if they want to, as Mrs. Eddy 
herself did. Along with the Bible, her 
major work, Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, is regarded as 
divine revelation, but there is never any 
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Many school districts have ‘not yet 
complied with the court decisions, and 
there are plenty of public schools where 
the class day begins with a moment 
of silent meditation. 

The degree of church-leader oppo- 
sition to school prayer has not been 
lost on the House Judiciary Committee, 
which recently concluded hearings on 
constitutional amendments—principally 
one proposed by New York Republican 
Frank Becker—that would allow vol- 
untary prayer and Bible reading in 
the public schools. When the hearings 
began, some Congressmen reported that 


was running 20 to 1 in 
favor of Congressman Becker's amend- 
ment; it now appears to run almost 
as heavily against. At least 20 of the 
committee's 35 members, according to 
one informal poll, will vote down 
Beckers resolution. Says Committee 
Chairman Emanuel Celler: “The effect 
of the churches has been to reverse the 
tide. In the beginning there was a wave 
of patriotic piety and religious fervor 
in support of the Becker amendment. 
But the churches pointed out the thick- 
et of embarrassments the committee 
would enter upon if it attempted any 
change in the Constitution." 


—— ——————————————=—=—=—=—=————=—= 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Heller Halliday Weir, 22, 
Mary Martin's daughter, who played 
with mother in Peter Pan, and Anthony 
Weir, 28, Madison Avenue ad man: 
their first child, a boy, and Mary's third 
grandchild; in Manhattan. 


Married. Anthony  Accardo, 29, 
adopted son of Anthony (“Big Tuna") 
Accardo, heir to Al Capone's Chicago 
crime syndicate; and Janet Marie Haw- 
ley, 23, Miss Utah of 1961; in a Roman 
Catholic ceremony in Chicago attended 
by their families, four minor-league 
hoods, and 30 representatives of the 
FBI, the Illinois Crime Commission, 
Chicago Crime Commission, Cook 
County Sheriff's Office and the Chicago 
police. 


Married. Dr. James Slater Murphy, 
4], associate professor of virology at 
the Rockefeller Institute and Happy 
Rockefellers ex-husband; and Victoria 
Thompson, 25, Manhattan socialite 
turned schoolteacher; he for the second 
time; in Manhattan. 


Married. Stewart Granger, 51, Hol- 
lywood's Great White Hunter (King 
Solomon's Mines); and Caroline Lecerf, 
22, Belgian beauty queen; he for the 
third time; in a civil ceremony in Ge- 
neva. Said Stewart: “Only thing that 
makes me wince is that her mother’s 
two years younger than me.” 


Died. Pamela Moore, 26, fledgling 
novelist, who hit the bestseller lists at 
18 with Chocolates for Breakfast, de- 
scribing a girl's first bittersweet taste of 
adult pleasures and problems, but had 
less success with a second novel, and 
found her inkwell dry part way through 
her third, about a washed-up writer who 
puts a rifle to her head; by her own 
hand (.22-cal. rifle); in Manhattan. 


Died. Charles Clarkson Stelle, 53, 
career U.S. diplomat, an ever-so-patient 
negotiator at the Geneva disarmament 
conferences for the last four years, and 
a key man in both the 1962 nuclear 
test ban treaty and last years “hot 
line” agreement; in Washington. 
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Died. Luang Pibul Songgram, 66, 
Thai strongman, who as Prime Minister 
from 1938 to 1941 and again from 1948 
to 1957 changed the country’s name 
from Siam to Thailand, turned it west- 
ward, or so he thought, with such Oc- 
cidental laws as ordering men to kiss 
their wives before leaving for work 
each morning, ruled with a generally 
competent, militantly anti-Communist 
hand until a 1957 economic crisis led 
the Thai army to overthrow him; of 
a heart attack; in Tokyo. 


Died. Mazie Phillips, 72, angel of 
mercy to Manhattan's Bowery bums, a 
guttural-voiced platinum blonde who 
worked as a cashier in a Skid Row 
moviehouse and for 50 years comforted 
every bench warmer, panhandler and 
swillbelly with a quarter here, a nip 
there, believing that more organized 
forms of charity were doomed because 
“you ain't goin’ to get a bum in a mis- 
sion if there's a gutter to sleep in"; after 
a long illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Morris Cafritz, 77, Washington 
real estate man and builder, known for 
his 100-асге Parklands housing devel- 
opment and shopping center in south- 
east D.C., but best remembered as the 
rich husband of Gwen Cafritz, who 
in the “40s and “50s clashed cocktail 
crystals with Perle Mesta for the scep- 
ter of hostess with the mostess until 
Jackie Kennedy arrived; of a heart at- 
tack; in Washington. 


Died. Lord Beaverbrook, 85, patri- 
arch of London’s Fleet Street; of a 
heart attack; in London (see PRESS). 


Died. William Pettus Hobby, 86, one- 
time Governor of Texas (1917-1921), 
longtime chairman of the Houston Post 
and husband of Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Ike's first Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, who gave his state 
women’s suffrage and its first oil con- 
servation laws, then rode off te 
newspaper wars, supervisin : 
rise as one of Texas’ mos 
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Worthington makes everything you see in £ray... 


No wonder it is so easy to build power plants 
when you work with us. 


| Are you modernizing or expanding an electrical and steam gener- of equipmen i оптат? 
| ating plant? Or building anew one? You will ind that Worthington ee qun MNT аала REE ejector Nn of 
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\ 67 puede cect reliable, low cost power. feed pumps are carefully БАГ to maximize efficient | A 
Meee ead line of equipment gives Worthington requirements, and reliability to fit in with system гй) 
MD ae ue Piece in solving heat balance prob- Third, Worthington can provide highly experien d 
p. КЫН g iciency and flexibility. As Worthington responsibility for specification and selection of po Sum 
ANT E ЗД tapine you are assured of efficient delivery, installation and start-up. Worthington em | 
for process at eme с xs ái Steam delivered forheatingor ^ plants are located throughout the world. 
Herve I GE . Ine same heat balance benefit is For further information, please contact the re 
EET em ШЕ fluid handling cycle equipment from nearest you. (0^ 
E A 5 line of pumps, ejectors, heat exchangers and FAR EAST REGIONAL OFFICE: Niigata worn А. 
j No. 45 Akasaka Shinsaka-machi, Minato-ku, 
Second, Worthington applies the same design philosophy to SOUTHEAST ASIA REGIONAL OFFICE: à 
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WORLDWIDE MAKERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR LIQUID AND GAS HANDLING, AND FOR THE CONVERSION OF ENERGY INTO USEFUL wort 


'ORTHINGTON ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: ARGENTINA —Worthin 
ISTRIA— Worthington Gesellschaft m.b.H., Vienna • BRAZIL—W, 
(QLOMBIA — Worthington Limitada, Bogota « ENGLAND —Worth 

S. ,3.m.b.H., Hamburg • INDIA —Blue Star Worthington Ltd., B 
‘2. Naples e JAPAN-Niigata Worthington Co., Ltd., 
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Leading the greatest reorganization. 


have what one U.S. Steel official calls 
“good records and good attitudes,” have 
been rooted up from such outposts as 
Birmingham, Cleveland and Provo, 
Utah, leaving behind a surfeit of $35,- 
000 to $50,000 homes. Transferred to 
Pittsburgh, they now overflow the 41- 
story headquarters into four other 
downtown buildings. They have been 
brought together as part of the corpora- 
tion’s effort to slice through its layer 
cake of supervisors, consolidate its 
sprawling divisions and end the costly 
overlapping of its sales offices. The com- 
pany has united many of its independ- 
ent accounting and engineering offices 
in central headquarters, reduced the 
number of its regional sales offices from 
53 to 28, and ordered all salesmen to 
sell its full range of 10,000 kinds of 
steel instead of only a limited number. 
Says President Leslie B. Worthington: 
“It was so obvious that we could im- 
prove our effort by bringing together 
these divisions.” 

The obvious need is to increase sales 
and earnings. The company that con- 
trolled 65% of the nation’s steel sales 
60 years ago has slipped almost steadily 
to a low of 24.2% of the present boom- 
ing market; each percentage-point drop 
now means a loss of $150 million in 
annual sales. Though U.S. Steel last 
year reached a three-year peak in sales 
($3.6 billion) and earnings ($203.5 mil- 
lion), its profit as a percentage of in- 
vested capital (4.9%) was the lowest 
among the majors, and as a percentage 
of sales (5.6%) was just average. In 
comparison, National Steel, which is one- 
quarter the size, led by both measures 
with returns of 8.4% and 7.5%. In 
1962 U.S. Steel was forced to cut its 
quarterly dividend from 75€ to 50е, 
and its stock closed last week at 531— 
less than half of what the price was 
five years ago. 

Lawyers & Bankers. Such losses in 
income and image have stirred up criti- 
cisms of the company’s management. 
In the 63 years since J. P. Morgan 
bought out Andrew Carnegie for $500 
million and brought in Judge Elbert 
Gary to organize U.S. Steel, the com- 
pany has been guided mostly by lawyers 


and bankers. Of the six chairmen in its 
history, only one—the late Ben Fairless 
— ever worked regularly in a steel mill 
and was not a lawyer. Says a vice presi- 
dent of a competing steel company: 
“The operating people simply do not 
have an equal voice. The corporation 
would do much better if they did." 

High policy at U.S. Steel today is 
made by three men—two of whom came 
from consulting jobs outside. Chairman 
Roger Miles Blough, 60, probably the 
best-known U.S. businessman, was re- 
cruited 22 years ago from the compa- 
ny's law firm, White & Case, and today 
is in charge of its relations with Wash- 
ington and with stockholders. Finance 
Committee Chairman Robert C. Tyson, 
58, a cool accountant who came from 
Price, Waterhouse, looks after the mon- 
ey. Leslie Worthington, 61, an ebulli- 
ent salesman who was lifted several 
ranks to the presidency in 1959, runs 
day-to-day operations. Steelmen and 
securities analysts consider Blough and 
Tyson to be adequate specialists, rate 
Worthington as the most imaginative 
and popular of the three. "In sum," 
says one Pittsburgh steel executive, 
“the top managers are conservative men 
who tend to practice what they already 
know." 

Penalty of Size. Instead of leading 
the industry, the company's cautious 
managers were slow in adjusting to some 
of the great marketing and technologi- 
cal changes that have vastly altered the 
steel business over the past decade. Such 
companies as Inland were quicker to re- 
act to the fact that the great postwar 
and post-Korea steel shortage ended in 
1957, and they stepped up their selling 
drives. While U.S. Steel continued to 
concentrate on the heavier and less prof- 
itable grades of steel, such specialists 
as Armco and Youngstown marketed 
more and more of the lighter and flat- 
rolled steels that have taken larger bites 
of the market. 

European firms developed the two 
major postwar steelmaking innovation 
—the oxygen process and co 
casting—and companies 
Louth, Kaiser and 4 
built oxygen fur i 
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i inuous casting. In addition, 
S SC ERG to meet lower prices 
set by aggressive domestic and foreign 
competitors, sometimes abandoned mar- 
kets rather than compete. 

U.S. Steelmen say that they are penal- 
ized by bigness. Theirs is the only truly 
national steel company, with plants 
stretching westward to Pittsburg, Calif., 
and it often cannot change prices or 
products as rapidly as smaller but more 
profitable regional companies. At the 
same time, the corporation is among 
those most hurt by cut-price imports 
from Japan and Europe, for it is a major 
producer of the products most heavily 
imported—bars, wires, pipes. Many U.S. 
Steelmen also complain that Govern- 
ment harassment prevents them from 
expanding their markets or raising prices 

as high as they would like. The Govern- 
ment has filed no fewer than six anti- 
trust suits against U.S. Steel since Roger 

Blough's price fight with President Ken- 

nedy in 1962. 

“The New Competition." U.S. Steel 
has begun to make up for its inadequa- 
cies. "Changes occur at such a rapid 
pace," Roger Blough told stockholders 
last month, “that we might call this 
business ferment the new competition." 
The corporation has tripled its research 

WM budget over the last five years, is intro- 
ducing new or improved products at the 

rate of one a week. Among them: a 

cheaper wire rod to battle the imports, 

and a .002-in. "thin tin" to foil alumi- 
num’s inroads in the packaging business. 

U.S. Steel recently opened its first two 
oxygen furnaces at Duquesne, Pa., may 

build four others at Birmingham and 

Lorain, Ohio. To capture more of the 

stich Midwestern market from Inland, 
Republic, National and Bethlehem, U.S. 
Steel is building three oxygen furnaces 
and a continuous casting line at Gary 
and a strip mill at South Chicago capa- 
ble of turning out enough tin cans to 
supply almost all the nation’s needs. 

First quarter sales, helped by price in- 
creases on 75% of its products last 
year, were 11% higher than the same 
period of 1963. But not even its man- 
agers expect the full effect of their cor- 
porate changes and capital spending to 
be felt until 1966 or 1967. Competi- 
tors believe that U.S. Steel is still in the 
midst of upheaval, and they hope to ex- 
ploit it to their own advantage for sever- 
al years. President Worthington agrees 
in part. Says he: “Nobody around here 


is saying that this reorganization is the 
last word." 


THE ECONOMY 
Where the Growth Is 


Every week the surging U.S. econ- 
omy packs a few more happy surprises 
and leaves some old records behind. 


| Last week the Government reported im- 
| portant gains in retail sales, inventory 


ү buying and capital spending. While 


businessmen last February: budgeted a . 


10% increase in capital spending for 


1964, the Commerce Department re- 


56 


ports that they now plan a 12% gain, 
to almost $44 billion. The benefits will 
be uneven; the U.S. economy is so 
varied that some regions of the country 
are clearly doing better than others. 
A comparison by regions: 

The South, which paced the nation 
with a 676 rise in personal income last 
year, will continue to lure industry with 
sunshine, low-wage labor and generous 
tax concessions. Last week multimillion- 
dollar expansion programs were an- 
nounced by Lockheed in Georgia, In- 
ternational Paper in Alabama, Reynolds 
Metals in Florida, Allied Chemical in 
South Carolina. Growth in chemicals 
and oil helped lift personal income in 
Louisiana well above the national av- 
erage of 5% last year. 

The Southwest gets more than its 
share of Government contract money, 
thanks in no small part to its impor- 
tant friends in Washington. NASA's 
new Manned-Spacecraft Center brings 
$3,000,000 in monthly salaries to Hous- 
ton, and at least 85 aerospace compa- 
nies have landed in the area since 1961. 
The regional boom is broadly based. 
Last year the Southwest's industrial out- 
put rose 5%, construction 11% —both 
to alltime records. Texas has become 
the nation's leading producer of basic 
chemicals, and its $5 billion petrochem- 
ical industry is a bigger business than 
oil refining. 

The West senses some growing pains. 
Southern California last year started 
more new houses and apartments— 
200,000—than any entire state, but lo- 
cal Contractors now complain of over- 
building. Cutbacks in defense-spending 
during April resulted in 5,000 layoffs 
in California, which. depends upon the 
Pentagon for fully one-third of its man- 
ufacturing output. But personal income 
in neighboring Nevada last year ran 
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opening wider. Negro recruits are in- 
creasingly welcome at airlines, retail 
stores and food, petroleum, aerospace 
and electrical-equipment companies. 

The Right Man. The Negro is arriv- 
ing at name-on-the-door status at a time 
when starting salaries for all kinds of 
graduates can only make old grads 
cluck in envy. The best-paid are top- 
graded engineers, whose B.S. degrees 
will earn them between $600 and $625 
a month. Even graduates in the lowest- 
paying fields—government, journalism 
and general business—stand to begin 
at $400 to $500. William Eagleson, a 
22-year-old Negro from M.I.T. (B.S. in 
metallurgy), was interviewed on cam- 
pus by seven companies, accepted in- 
vitations for four plant tours, decided 
to enter Ford's management program 
at $625 a month plus many fringe 
benefits. "The other companies may 
have been interested in me because I 
was a Negro," he says. "But I got the 
job at Ford because Г am a man they 
can use." 


EMPLOYEES 


The Power of Suggestion 

By changing its sales contracts to in- 
clude extra charges for valuable bis- 
muth sprinkled through its copper by- 
products, Kennecott Copper this year 
will earn an extra $100,000. Accountant 
Robert J. Edwards, who proposed the 
addition, has profited too. The $25,000 
that Kennecott awarded him made Ed- 
wards the top winner among 500,000 
employees to whom major corporations 
paid $19 million for suggestions last 
year. 

Suggestion boxes were once consid- 
ered a joke, and some employees still 
treat them that way. Most managers 
now take them quite seriously, have 
lately started to solicit suggestions from 
engineers and supervisors as well as 
clerks and production workers. Com- 
panies accept some 30% of the sug- 
gestions, save an estimated $200 million 
a year from the ideas they take out of 
the box. Says Douglas Aircraft Presi- 
dent Donald W. Douglas Jr.: “These 
ideas help us improve our competitive 
position through reduced costs." Ford 
is so eager for ideas that employees who 
win the maximum $6,000 award also 
receive a new car. So far this year, ten 
suggestion stars have lifted themselves 
into Galaxies. 

No idea is too small. A Liberty Mu- 
tual office worker suggested that the 
company install a second mirror in the 
ladies" room. "It turned out to be a great 
timesaver, says an executive of the 
company, which paid her $15. Most 
ideas are more technical, and many are 
more lucrative. The record award— 
$72,186, spread over the past three 
years—went to two IBM technicians, 
Charles G. Glancey and Lawrence R. 
Livigni, who figured out a way to elim- 
inate 14 printed circuits in a computer. 
Along with other suggestions for which 
General Electric has paid $14 million 
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in the past 40 years was the “Peek-a- 
Brew” coffeemaker, which shows how 
much coffee is inside. 

Once an employee wins with a sug- 
gestion, he almost always tries again. 
At General Motors, where $7,000,000 
was distributed to more than 200,000 
employees for suggestions last year, a 
die tester named George Herzig is the 
grand champion. In 17 years, he has 
dropped 134 suggestions in the box, had 
35 accepted. With the $41,905 he re- 
ceived, he has bought and furnished a 


house. 


TOBACCO 


Tar Czar 

Sales of cigarettes, which fell sharply 
after the Surgeon General's report in 
January, have lit up again. Last week 
the Internal Revenue Service reported a 
steady gain—29 billion smokes shipped 
in February, 38 billion in March, 44 
billion in April. The April total was al- 
most 5% higher than that for the same 
month last year. 

Tobaccomen still must puff easily on 
their advertising. Pressured by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, nine cigarette 
companies formed the Cigarette Adver- 
tising Code, Inc. Last week they named | 
a smoke warden to administer the code: 
Lawyer Robert B. Meyner, 55, former 
(1954-62) Governor of New Jersey. 

Meyner—who will work part-time 
for an undisclosed salary—will have au- 
thority to filter out ads that are pitched 
to youngsters or suggest that smoking 
promotes success, social acceptance, 
health or virility. His first act was to 
put in a word for the sponsors: “J think 
it is rather remarkable that people with 
a great deal of self-interest have set up 
a code that goes so far. I feel it can be 
enforced.” To help him handle cigarette 
makers who would rather fight tham 
switch, he can levy fines up to $100j0@ 
Meyner, once a heavy : 
limits himself to half 
ner. Which brand: 
have to be imr 


TRADE 


When Poor Meets Rich 

There is an old Middle Eastern story 
about the beggar who boasts in the 
bazaar that he is going to marry the 
sultan’s daughter. “I’ve decided to do 
it, and I have my parents' consent," said 
he. “All I have to do now is get her 
agreement—and the sultan’s.” 

That tale was wagged around the 
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СТАВЕ GENERAL 
A CONFERENCE 


corridors of Geneva's Palais des Nations 
last week, as the first great confronta- 
tion of the world's rich and poor nations 
reached its final hours. For three months 
at the U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Development, 75 underdeveloped na- 
tions squared off against 29 industrial- 
ized nations, which had been shotgunned 
into the meeting in the first place. At 
issue was how to improve the poorer 
nations’ dwindling share of world trade. 
The underdeveloped bloc came up with 
Д a list of extravagant demands that would 
|} boggle even a sultan: preferential tariff 
treatment for their manufactured goods, 
abolition of all barriers against their 
raw material exports, high fixed com- 
modity prices. Predictably, the wealthy 
nations did not buy. 
f North v. South. By sheer weight of 
"| numbers, the underdeveloped nations 
MI got their way in the endless committee 
meetings. But the resolutions meant lit- 
tle without the backing of the industrial 
nations that carry on 80% of the world's 
trade. Working against the June 15 
adjournment dead'ine, the conference's 
i) president, Egypt's Deputy Premier Ab- 
“© del Moneim El-kaissouni, and secretary 
general, Argentine Economist Raúl Pre- 
bisch, used their skills as suave fixers 
to salvage some things. The industrial 
f nations’ delegates made several soft 
|) compromises. By supporting proposa!s 
lto reconvene the trade meeting every 
three years and to set up a small secre- 
tariat at Geneva, they moved toward 
M creating what someday could become 
la new trading organization for the 
{| world. They also agreed to "recom- 
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mend” that the World Bank grant loans 
to countries that suffer from commodity- 
price declines, and that the industrial 
nations set a foreign aid goal of 1% of 
their "national income," that is, the sum 
of their personal income and corpor- 
rofits.* 
S More important was the fact that the 
underdeveloped nations moved toward 
creating a new alliance—along econom- 
ic, not ideological lines. Though they 
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PREBISCH & EL-KAISSOUNI АТ U.N. CONFERENCE 
New alliances are economic, not ideological. 


bickered among themselves, they held 
fairly firm against the richer lands, both 
free and Communist. Said U.S. Dele- 
gate Richard N. Gardiner: “This is the 
first major international conference in 
which the East-West confrontation has 
been submerged by the North-South 
divisions." 

Get that GATT. Failure of the U.N. 
conference to produce a quick cure for 
trade deficits only strengthened the 62- 
nation General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), the single perma- 
nent machinery for lowering barriers 
and expanding trade. GATT carries the 
hopes of industrial nations for freer 
trade, but is by no means ignoring less 
developed ones. In the continuing “Ken- 
nedy Round" of negotiations, GATT 
ministers aim for 50% across-the-board 
tariff cuts that would be extended to 
underdeveloped countries on a nonre- 
ciprocal basis. 

Moscow damns GATT as a "rich 
men's club," but Communist countries 
are beginning to cozy up to it. Poland 
became an associate member last year. 
While in Geneva, Hungary and Bul- 
Zaria put out feelers. Delegates from 
Rumania are conferring seriously with 
GATT officials. Even the Russians have 
made guarded inquiries about setting up 
à permanent mission to the Common 
Market in Brussels—presumably a first 
step toward closer relations with all the 
West's trading organizations, 


* At the current rate, that would add $1.3 bil- 
lion to the U.S,’s proposed $3.4 billion foreign 
aid budget for next year. 
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Manitoba. Geologists estimate the value 
of the Timmins find at $1 billion, and 
many of them believe it ultimately will 
return much more. 

All this has led to the most frenzied 
trading in mining stocks in history. Over 
the past two months, more than 1 billion 
shares in Canadian mining companies 
have changed hands on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, and more than 14 mil- 
lion shares of Texas Gulf have traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Brokers figure that half a dozen mining 
companies have raised between $4,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000 by floating new 
shares. Some of the funds have already 
slipped back across the border, are be- 
ing used by United Comstock Lode 
Lines to reopen the dormant Comstock 
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PAT GIARDINE (LEFT) AT TIMMINS SITE 
The rush is on. 


gold mine in Nevada. Among the half 
dozen new millionaires at Timmins, 28- 
year-old Pat Giardine made a killing on 
both his claims and controlling interest 
in Bunker Hill Extension Mines—which 
he had bought for a song. 

Staggering Markups. Promoters have 
also made millions by buying prospec- 
tors’ claims and selling them at stagger- 
ing markups to speculators. Much of 
the Timmins land is owned by descend- 
ants of Boer War veterans, who were 
granted the mining rights in perpetuity. 
One promoter tracked down an heir in 
Buffalo, paid him $400 for his rights, 
sold them the next day for $30,000. 
There has been more claim jumping in 
Timmins in the last two months than in 
the previous 50 years. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
searches and speculation, Canada’s 
economy is sure to profit. The country is 
the world’s third biggest miner, behind 
the U.S. and Russia. From mines and 
wells already operating, Canada this 
year expects to increase output of cop- 
per, zinc, oil and gas by 10%, potash by 
50%. It will earn more than $3 billion 
from minerals, and Federal Mines Min- 
ister William Benidickson predicts that 
output will reach $4 billion by 1970. 
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NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 


Live Brains in the Lab 

The recipe has long been a staple of 
science fiction: learn how to keep mon- 
key brains alive after the monkeys die, 
then try the technique with humans. 
But whatever the profits of the fictional 
feat, such achievements would be even 
more rewarding to the real scientist. 
Now, at Cleveland Metropolitan Gen- 
eral Hospital, researchers have taken 
the first long step: they have learned to 
keep isolated monkey brains alive. 

A team led by Dr. Robert J. White 
takes a brain, which is about as big as a 
man's fist, out of a rhesus monkey's 
skull, retains only small bits of bone to 


ISOLATED 


Serve as supports, and suspends the 
brain in an apparatus of tubes and rods. 
Its blood vessels are hitched to a small 
heart-lung machine, and fresh blood is 
supplied from a monkey blood bank. 
Delicate needles stuck in its surface al- 
low an electroencephalograph to meas- 
ure the electrical activity by which all 
brains do their work. 

Dr. White's monkey brains sometimes 
Stay alive for as long as 18 hours. When 
they finally die, it is usually because of 
Waste products accumulating in the 
blood. Soon Dr. White hopes to use an 
artificial kidney to clean up the blood 
and lengthen the brains’ survival time. 

Sounds & Sights. While alive, the 
brains' EEG charts show a continuous 
flow of electrical signals, and Dr. White 
can communicate with them. When he 
rings a bell near the stump of a brain's 
auditory nerve, he gets an electrical 
reaction. When a needle carrying weak 
electric current touches the stump of 
the optic nerve, the visual part of the 

brain responds. 

This activity indicates that the brain 
is functioning on a high level, reacting 
to signals that seem to come from its 
lost ears and eyes. But Dr. White is not 
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sure whether the brain is asleep ог 
awake. Does the brain believe it is still 
alive and in the original monkey? Is it 
frightened by loud sounds and bright 
flashes of light? Does it send desper- 
ate escape orders to nonexistent limbs? 
Rewards in Death. No attempts have 
been made so far to find out whether the 
isolated brain functions logically, sizing 
up a situation on the evidence of its 
sense nerves, consulting its memory and 
giving appropriate orders to its muscle 
nerves. Such experiments might be made 
by using food rewards to train a living 
monkey to perform a simple action, 
such as reaching an arm forward when 
it hears a set number of familiar sounds. 


When the monkey is fully trained, its 


MONKEY BRAIN 
Asleep? Awake? Frightened? 


brain would be isolated, and the sound 
signal given to its auditory nerve. If 
electrical signals appear in nerves that 
formerly led to arm muscles, this will 
mean that the brain's memories of past 
rewards are making it try to reach for 
food with an arm that no longer exists. 
Still far in the future is another fa- 
vorite idea of science fiction: using the 
isolated brains as cheap, efficient com- 
puters to do routine jobs. But if still 
living human brains ever become avail- 
able, Dr. White's monkey techniques 
would probably keep them alive, and 
there might! be jobs for them to do. 


ECOLOGY 


Chemical Controversy 


The more chemical pesticides are put 
to practical use on farms and gardens, 
the more controversy rages about their 
Possible hazards. The most recent acri- 
monious debate has focused on U.S. 
rivers where fish have died in conspicu- 
ous numbers, 

Are pesticides to blame? The Public 
Health Service said they were when 


5,000,000 fish died last fall in the Mis- 
Delta. After a hurried investi- 


sissippi 
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discover that the lady in the cage has 
turned into a tigress. 

Lady, in short, is just a routine with- 
drawal from Hollywood’s bottomless 
blood bank, but it does give Olivia a 
grand chance to go ape. She gibbers, 
growls, simpers, screeches; rolls her 
eyes, tears her hair, rattles the bars, 
climbs the walls, bawls a snatch of 
Alouette, jabs a villain’s eyes out with 
some jagged metal strips; and at the 
climax, screaming like mad, crawls 
through the nearest gutter in a $400 
negligee. Attagirl, Ollie. 


The Bard in Barcelona 

Los Tarantos, described in its pub- 
licity as “a Spanish West Side Story,” 
spills its Romeo and Juliet legend onto 
the screen with a moving, ferocious 
beauty more in the spirit of the mem- 
orable Black Orpheus. As drama, it is 
only an idyl ‘warmed over. As dance 
and folk poetry, it has a forceful, shim- 
mering integrity of its own. 

In modern Barcelona, the feud of 
two passionate gypsy clans, the Taran- 
tos and the Zorongos, provides a tur- 
bulent prologue to the first meeting of 
young Rafael and Juana at a wedding 
feast. Dark eyes burn, hands slap out 
flamenco rhythm, bare feet pound the 
golden dust: thus Director Rovira- 
Beleta wordlessly launches a tale of 
love at first sight with an excitement 
that Shakespeare himself might envy. 
Later he tries too many tricky varia- 
tions on the familiar story line, occa- 
sionally becoming somewhat incoherent, 
but his feel for Spanish gypsy folkways 
never falters. The tragedy mounts while 
men, women and children dance a fer- 
vid accompaniment in which the worst 
of enemies seem, at long last, broth- 
ers in blood. 

Playing Rafael’s mother with fiery 
whiplash energy, Dancer Carmen Ama- 
ya proudly declares: “When your father 
met me, he danced until his feet bled. 
They were bandaged for 15 days.” Ever 
alert to such cues, Los Tarantos throbs 
whenever plot and subtitles give way 
to the stirring beat of darting hands 
and clicking heels. When an old man 
caracoles through a whirlwind of au- 
tumn leaves. Or when Rafael’s doomed 
friend (Antonio Gades) dances among 
Barcelona’s street sprinklers in the silver- 
blue wash of a winter’s night, casting 
a rich theatrical spell that makes many 
another movie musical look as pale as 
60-watt moonshine. 


Based on a Premise 

The Troublemaker is an avant-gardish 
comedy geared to the perceptions of 
bearded anarchists. But for half of its 
80-minute length, practically anyone can 
enjoy it. Anyone, at least, who is rea- 
sonably irresponsible, mad about old 
movies, and perhaps à wee bit crazy in 
the first place. Written and directed by 
Theodore J. Flicker, onetime entrepre- 
neur of a Greenwich Village coffee- 
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TOM ALDREDGE IN “TROUBLEMAKER” 
A firetrap full of promise. 


and-show house known as The Premise, 
the movie tells of young Jack Armstrong 
(Tom Aldredge) who arrives in An Un- 
identified City—the one substantial clue 
to its whereabouts is a Statue of Liberty 
in the harbor—and tries to open a cof- 
feehouse. He finds a promising firetrap 
on Bleecker Street, signs a lease that 
looks like a Dead Sea Scroll, and be- 
gins to clear out the debris, among which 
he uncovers Citizen Kane's sled, in- 
scribed “Rosebud.” 

Ostensibly inspired by his own expe- 
riences with municipal corruption, Flick- 
er soon wraps his hero in red tape and 
delivers him to a greedy pack of police- 
men, firemen, city inspectors and hot- 
shot racketeers, all seeking payoffs. The 
cop is a half-witted movie monster, ob- 
viously put together by graft. The fire- 
man is a Negro with an Irish brogue. 
Behind them all looms the Syndicate's 
Mr. Big, who may or may not be the 
local crime commissioner. 

But such frequently sophomoric so- 
cial satire is what's wrong with Flickers | 
cinematic prank. What's right with it is | 
its irrepressible urge to let the plot go 
hang and take up more amusing mat- 
ters, some of them crude, some of them 
nude, a few of them downright side- 
splitting. 

Jack Armstrong's cohorts are an im- 
proper Bohemian (Joan Darling) and 
"an aggressive, successful young law- 
yer" (Buck Henry), an astringent fac- 
simile of Jack Lemmon with everything 
pared away but the raging, libidinous 
core. Together these three spray buck- 
shot at everything from psychological 
testing to Hollywood sex and suspense 
to Harold Lloyd cliffhangers and the 
sacrifice of 5th century Chinese maid- 
ens. Occasionally they take time out Ё 
to paint one another white, or to elude | 
a Sanitation Department truck propelled | 
by murderous impulses. With е 
freewheeling eclecticism and fe 
exuberance, The Troublemake 
just funny enough t 
feeling it ought to / 

lot better. . . 
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zin . 
Fathers, as though from a vast amphi- 
theater, smiling at him, and he smiled 
atthem." Finally, there is Morroe Ri- 
off, not quite "in" because he is an or- 
ganizer and speechwriter for a Jewish 
und-raising organization. (By no co- 
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In the Village Hollow 


TO AN EARLY GRAVE by Wallace 
Markfield. 255 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$4.50. 


This hilarious first novel can be en- 
joyed by the general reader for its gro- 
tesque comedy, savored by the insider 
for its satire on the folkways of Green- 
wich Village intellectuals. “I raised you 
from a Middle-brow. I weaned you 
away from the art films, showed you 
the difference between the Western as 
mass myth and mass rite," one charac- 
ter tells another. It can also be read 
as a seriocomic exploration of the hol- 
lowness concealed beneath the vintage 
sophistication that has long been iden- 


WALTER DARAN 


WALLACE MARKFIELD 
Greenwich Village in jargon. 


tified as Greenwich Village at its most 
intellectually pretentious. 

Author Markfield’s quartet of intel- 
lectuals revolves around the Little Mag- 
azines, to which they rarely contribute 
but wish they did. There is Felix Ot- 
tensteen, burly book reviewer for a 
Yiddish daily, who refers to himself as 
der Alie and browbeats his sullen son 
because he is still a student at 27 (“The 
way Catherine the Great took lovers, 


| he takes courses”). There is Barnet 


Weiner, a fading poet-critic who re- 
members peevishly the time when his 
picture appeared on the dust jacket of 
New Critics, 1944. There is Holly Le- 
vine, who teaches creative writing but 
keeps a copy of Playboy hidden under 
the Kenyon Reviews. Composing a re- 
view: “He hissed softly, ‘Trilling . . . 
Leavis. . . Ransom . . . Tate. . , Ka- 
. . Chase . . .' and saw them, the 
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incidence, Author Markfield is a pub- 
licity writer for the Anti-Defamation 
League.) з 

Whisky & Bier. As the novel begins, 
the intellectual quartet finds itself be- 
reft. Leslie Braverman, a bona fide writ- 
er who published more than 100 ar- 
ticles that were read and discussed, has 
just died of a coronary at 40, and 
satellites are in a panic. For Leslie held 
perpetual open house, fed them ideas 
and patiently listened to theirs. He had 
integrity—‘“the way some people have 
b.o.," remembers one of the survivors 
emotionally. Leslie’s wife also made 
herself available—and not just for talk. 

On a kind of odyssey via Volks- 
wagen, the four intellectuals drive to 
Leslie’s funeral in Brooklyn, a voyage 
of self-discovery. Spouting psychoana- 
lytical jargon, needling one another and 
everybody else, the Volkswagen men 
bumble through Brooklyn, pulling at a 
bottle of whisky, stopping at intermit- 
tent bars, where they are worsted by all 
the local Cyclops and Circes. Finally, 
they barge into the funeral parlor, 
snort, giggle and guffaw over the rab- 
bi’s sermon—obviously they knew Les- 
lie so much better than the rabbi ever 
did. They file past the bier, peer in 
—whoops, the cadaver is not Leslie. 
Wrong funeral parlor. 

Home Truths. At odyssey’s end, the 
four intellects are, if not wiser, at least 
candid. They have grown closer than 
they have ever been, and they may ney- 
er meet again. Too many home truths 
have been blurted—the loftily literary 
Ottensteen, for instance, reveals that 
he also writes boilerplate for the maga- 
zine section of the Yiddish daily under 
the pen name N. J. Felix. Holly wearily 
confesses that nothing happens any 
longer when he writes down the magic 
words tradition, tragic, committed, al- 
ienation. “The word moral looked mean 
and angry, ailing on the page. And two 
weeks ago, with the best will, I was un- 
able to pull it through. Dead!” Finally, 
the three turn on Morroe, whose “mor- 
al hypocrisy," they decide, has led them 
astray, and exorcise him from them in 
an ancient Jewish ceremony. 

But Morroe ultimately comes off 
best. Beset by his companions, in a 
drunken peroration Morroe appeals to 
his dead friend: "Leslie, he begged, in- 
tercede for me. I am no big intellect. 
I am no bargain. I watch too much 
television. I read, but I do not retain. 
I am not lost exactly, but I am still 
nowhere. I am the servant of no great 
Cause. I follow the recommendations 
of the Consumer’s Research Bulletin. 
But do me this favor, anyway. Keep 
them off. For they hem me in from all 
Sides now, They put in my mouth the 
taste of darkness. They give me queer 
feelings, they get me all balled up.” 

And in the end, it is only Morroe who 
can genuinely cry for Leslie, the man 
of integrity 
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b was Richard Wagner who called 
NN “a world walking among 
үйүп € dM ; 
ed m" The world was, of course, his 
З JF. and there is no more striking 
f a world so self-contained 
v so apparently independent of the 
lun who created it. All of the con- 
kious OT subconscious control that 
bethoven was capable of seems to 
live gone into the music—leaving none 
(іс the day-by-day business of living. 
Mie human Beethoven could not add, 
Hild not learn the rules of grammar, 
fii could not master his emotions. For 
line, his biographers were able to ig- 
iit these facts. But in 1866 the first vol- 
lms of Alexander Wheelock Thayer's 


[t Life appeared, and Beethoven bi- 
phy has not been the same since. 
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as a classic and its author had been 
dead for 23 years. Though long out of 
print, it is still the basic source book 
for all Beethoven biographies, and it 
has now been edited with notes and 
fascinating explanatory appendixes by 
Harvard Professor Elliot Forbes. 

It was Thayer who, by scrupulous 
study of the sketchbooks, revealed the 
slow and strangely tentative manner in 
which Beethoven composed, starting 
with ideas so trivial they look like a 
student's and rewriting virtually each 
bar a dozen times. Thayer’s study of 
Beethoven's correspondence disproved 
not only the composer's supposed grand 
love affair with the Countess Giulietta 
Guicciardi but also alliances with many 
of the ladies with whom the senti- 
mental 19th century liked to link his 
name. Factually, Thayer was rarely 
wrong (although he assumed the Bee- 
| thoven family had come from Holland, 
li whereas later research indicates it came 
| from Belgium). Incredibly, a whole 
generation of biographers had accepted 
Dec. 16, 1772 as the date of Beetho- 
ven’s birth until Thayer established it as 
occurring two years earlier, thus clear- 

ing up a series of chronological con- 

tradictions that had plagued students 
of the first half of the composer’s life. 

Ungovernable Temper. It was the 
character of Beethoven that most fas- 
cinated Thayer, however, and he left a 
portrait of the man that every biog- 

rapher, with varying degrees of em- 
barrassment, has had to reckon with 
since. Thayer’s Beethoven is a man of 
atrocious manners, immense ego and 
ungovernable temper who at one time 
or another turned on virtually every 
one of his friends and alienated most 
of the musicians of Vienna. His idea 
of a joke was to dump a bowl of gravy 
on a waiter who had brought him the 
wrong dish. 

His ingratitude was staggering, and 
Thayer rightly criticizes him for gulling 
his old friend Johann Malzel out of the 
first-performance rights to The Battle 
Symphony, which Málzel had commis- 
sioned. Perhaps least appealing of all, 
he was a self-righteous moralist who 
could denounce his brother Johann's 
wife as "an infamous strumpet" though 
he himself, says Thayer primly, "did 
not always escape the common penalties 
of Aransgressing the laws of strict puri- 
ly." What Thayer meant, as he later 
explained in correspondence, was that 
Beethoven had contracted syphilis 
probably in the course of certain “соп. 

quests” during his early years in Vi- 
enna, and that his deafness may have 
resulted from it. 

A generation after Thayer’s 
at 80, in 1897, BURG UO Буу 
Newman set the fashion in psycholog- 

| ical evaluation of Beethoven. by con- 

cluding that he suffered from “morbid 
|| sex obsessions” because of his trou- 
| / bles with syphilis. Alexander Wheelock 
L T Thayer belonged to a gentler, less ana- 
BEN lytic age. All he could finally con- 

clude about the man he had spent his 
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life studying was that, take him all 
in all, his was “a very human nature, 
one which, if it showed extraordinary 
strengths, exhibited also extraordinary 
weaknesses.” 


At His Boozy Best 


THE SCARPERER by Brendan Behan. 
158 pages. Doubleday. $3.95. 


To scarper is to make off, to run 
away, to escape, in Irish slang. And 
to scarper is what the young Brendan 
Behan must often have dreamed of do- 
ing in the six years he spent soberly be- 
hind bars, rather than convivially tour- 
ing them. He put those dreams to good 
use in this merry and murderous mock- 
suspense story about a professional im- 


JOHN D. BARRY 


BRENDAN BEHAN 
High comedy from low life. 


presario of escapes at work in the un- 
derworld of Dublin and Paris. 

By masterminding a successful jail- 
break for a rich client every couple of 
years, the businessman-of-crime known 
as the Scarperer makes enough to live 
the life of a gent of leisure. This time 
the trick is trickier. The client is a 
toff London tough lodged in Dublin's 
Mountjoy penitentiary, and the price is 
5,000 nicker. But when the limey is 


sprung by the Scarperer's guileful crew, ` 


he finds himself the victim of a Gaelic 
doublecross. The Scarperer has arranged 
to have him drowned and his body 
washed up on the coast of France. The 
implausible explanation: he closely re- 
sembles a richer client of the Scarperer 
—a French desperado who has com- 
missioned this elaborate plan to get him- 
Self off the Süreté's most-wanted list. 
What makes the plot bubble is the 
Behan people and the Behan gab. There 
Is Pigs Eye O'Donnell the bet runner 
Tralee Trembles the wino and ex-poet, 
M'sieu Le Tramtrack, who spent 30 
Years abed in an effort to collect dam- 
ages from a trolley company, and the 
vigorous old lady of the International 
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LES NUITS DE PARIS by v. M 


Restif de la Bretonne. 375 
House. $5.95. 
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In the 18th century, Paris vali 
largest city on the Continent. 
filthy, racked by poverty 
by crime. Through the dark 
Paris’ nights slipped a curious dii 
observer, Nicolas-Edme Restif j| 
Bretonne. Part journalist, part nog 
part police spy, Restif was (ех? 
by Havelock Ellis as “a gutter M 
seau," and has become somethi 
literary cult figure in France toda 
Les Nuits de Paris, here translatedi 
English for the first time, Restif cred 
a unique record of the lower depti 
all their gamy variety on the eve ii 
the first years of the French Revol 

Burglars, lovers, beggars, whi 
pickpockets and girl pinchers m* 
through the crowds, a condemntr 
derer broken on the wheel, thievess! 
ing food with a pole through an% 
window, medical students digs} 
cadavers in deserted graveyards.) ts 
girls and boys sold into prosilit : 
Restif saw them all. And he d . 
down as he saw them, in odi " 
verbal snapshots, some grolesque |, 
funny, but all in appalling © 
occasional fine lady or pov И 
teman whose carriage sp \ 
with mud or casually kills e [4 

Restifs own sympathies e" 
theless with the aristocracy: 1 e 
he read rage in the eyes Р 
(“Statesmen, beware! A 
tion is approaching! 
fiance is spreading! 
could be checked by ! (ing 
Louis XVI—and by CUM f 
wages to remove the temp tents 
ness. But his vignettes 0 pari p 
scenes and underworld © ati 
velop into a seething рап. ОШ у 
revolutionary mob, CUT streh 
tably in massacres 10 > peig 
prisons, and finally in m 
ror. As for Restif hims? 
eral times in danger "iof. 
but made an abject 9605, sun 
party of Robespierre 7 ofi? 
become a minor po" А 
Napoleon. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 24 
THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Guests: Mary Tyler Moore and 
Eddie Foy Jr. Repeat. 


Friday, June 26 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) Jason Ro- 
bards Jr. in One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich. Repeat. 


Saturday, June 27 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 

5-6:30 p.m. The Dublin Horse Show 
and the National A.A.U. Track and Field 
championships. 

THE DEFENDERS (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 

“The Uncivil War," a divorce action in 
New York State, with William Shatner 
and Diana van der Vlis. Repeat. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:27 p.m). Lust for Life, M.G.M.’s 
1956 biography of Vincent Van Gogh, 
with Kirk Douglas as Van Gogh and 
Anthony Quinn as Gauguin. Color. 

ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL GAME (ABC, 
9:30-conclusion). East meets West in this 
match between 60 top college players who 
graduated this year. Held in Buffalo. 


Sunday, June 28 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). Part 2 
of a tour of historic Greenfield Village in 
Dearborn, Mich., restored to what it was 
like 100 years ago. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 6-6:30 р.т.). 
An interview, via Telstar, with French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville. 

WALT DISNEY' WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Disney cre- 
ations at the World’s Fair, featuring the 
delightful UNICEF exhibit. Repeat. 

DU PONT SHOW OF THE WEEK (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Flight Deck, a documentary 
on the hazardous job of the flight-deck 
crew aboard the aircraft carrier Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


Monday, June 29 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Part 2 of "The Funny Men,” 
featuring old film clips of Fred Allen, 
W. C. Fields, Will Rogers, Jack Benny, 
Bob Hope, Laurel and Hardy, the Marx 
Brothers, and so on. Repeat. 


Tuesday, June 30 
TEXACO STAR PARADE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
The second of Meredith Willson’s musical 
variety specials, this one features Debbie 
Reynolds introducing highlights from her 
forthcoming film version of Willson’s The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES, but the theme 
is thorns in this perceptive new play by 
Frank D. Gilroy about the barbed blood- 
letting that drains people who live within 
the closeness of the family without be- 
ing close. The playwright could not have 
dreamed of a better cast than frene 

Dailey, Jack Albertson and Martin Sheen. 
HAMLET is played by Richard Burton as 
Hamlet wanted to be—the self-assured 


* All times E.D.T. 


Address changes and, 
is published weekly В 


ruler of his fortunes, and never the tor- 
mented prey of a tragic. destiny. It is a 
portrayal alight with. intelligence, but 
rarely aflame with feeling. — 

FUNNY GIRL, based on the life of Fanny 
Brice, is an entertaining excuse—if any is 
needed—to see an exciting new Broadway 
star, Barbra Streisand. З 

HIGH SPIRITS. Bea Lillie and Tammy 
Grimes are probably creatures of their 
own imaginations, since not even Author 
Noel Coward could quite conceive. such 
zany stage sprites. А 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Sandy Dennis plays а 
kept doll with an unkempt sense of humor 
that leads to precious little Jove-making 
but does produce an unreasonable amount 
of fun-making. 

DYLAN is another acting triumph for 
Alec Guinness, as he bodies forth the 
poetic fire, the playful wit, the alcoholic 
antics that constituted the life and legend 
of Dylan Thomas. ` 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK turns a six-flight 
walkup into a cascade of laughs. about 

young love in Manhattan. 


Off Broadway 


THE KNACK is a-fantastically droll British 
bedroom farce-played out in an all-but- 
bare room. If one can'imagine three per- 
plexed and, at times, almost pathetic Marx 
Brothers chasing a plump country girl, 
with the cry of "Rape!" punctuating the 
air like “Tallyho!” one gets a glimmer of 
Playwright Ann Jellicoe’s comic instincts. 

DUTCHMAN. A sex-teaser white girl lures 
and then tongue-lashes a sedate Negro in 
a subway car until he turns on her with a 
venomous tirade of racial hate. Playwright 
LeRoi Jones aims to terrify, and between 
stations he succeeds. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN. This tragic master- 
piece by Euripides is 2,400 years old, but 
in its current superb production, it is the 
most profoundly alive drama to be found 
in New York. 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 


AN EVENING OF ELIZABETHAN MUSIC 
(RCA Victor). Nineteen short pieces, 
called “broken music” in Shakespeare’s 
day because they were performed dur- 
ing a play or between the acts. This re- 
cently rediscovered 16th century pop music 
was and is played by a six-man consort: 
violin, flute, bass viol and lute with a 
rhythm section of pandora and cittern. 
Impeccably recorded by the Julian Bream 
Consort, with lute solos by Virtuoso 
Bream. 

BEETHOVEN: STRING QUARTETS VOL. 111 
(Deutsche ;:Grammophon: 4 LPs). The dis- 
tinguished London-based Amadeus Quar- 
tet .concludes its Beethoven cycle with 
these six works. Perhaps the most-admired 
chamber music ever written, they include 
Quartets 12 through 16 plus the thorny, 
abandoned original finale of No. 13, 
known as the Great Fugue. The Amadeus 
plays with virtuosity and feeling, but its 
recordings have to compete with those of 
the venerable Budapest String Quartet 
(Columbia). The Budapest has a mellow- 
er tone and a more flowing and integrated 
Style. The dialogue of the Amadeus is 
Outspoken; sometimes it is more gripping, 
but occasionally they lose the thread. 

BRAHMS: SONATAS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
NOS. 1 AND 3 (Columbia). Isaac Stern 


pours out the lavish, ору. 
the first ("Rain") sonata 
richness and sweetness 
Sonata No. 3 adds the fla 
WILLIAM SYDEMAN: My А6 
GUITAR, VIOLA, AND PERCU T fon 
ers Recordings Inc.) jg ON d 
30 chamber works, all sed of § 
dox instrumental combina,” 
in 1962, it has a сіе 5 
but pleasant quality, anq Ing, 
as though the quintet ( 
percussionists) from the e 
Chamber Ensemble were | Onte; 
water. Playing 
SHOSTAKOVICH: QUA 
cury). Shostakovich’s hts 
are better than his late e * 
eighth quartet, a secular re 
victims of Fascism, was write 
and is daringly monochromat | 
the five movements аге Jr. “Sf 
often-repeated main theme Eo an 
from a moan into a sigh, Even E 
sections seem to shift into a reed " 
of gaiety long past. A subtle реги, is 
by the Borodin String Quartet % ) 
U.S.S.R. will send on a first vigi. Ls 
U.S. in October. 1 


CINEMA 


THAT MAN FROM RIO. In a 
parody of Hollywood adventure р} 
French Director Philippe de Br 
clichés at the screen like soggy 
ons, with Hero Jean-Paul B 
panting through many a tight squ 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST. A nerd 
aristocrat (Denholm Elliott) t 
ambitious junior clerk (Alan Ва)! 
yearns for Establishment status in Nes 
tor Clive Donner’s black comedy г, 


perfect as a scraggly 19th 
tioriary in this timeless, 
tographed, warmly human dram 
workers who strike against swed 
ing in a Turin textile mill. 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 


BECKET. Englan 
bishop of Canterbury , 
dares the wrath of hi: 

King Henry II (Peter О ei d 
and ear-filling spectacle ° 
Anouilh's drama. 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVÉ 
of Ian Fleming's thriller 
Agent 007 (Sean Connery, 
Istanbul for hand-to-hant ^, 
hired assassins and а higi 

THE WORLD OF HE gib 
Tippy Walker and Меге ® yh IN 
of teen-age metrognomes - li 
New York in pursuit Oi celeb" sf ! 
Peter Sellers, their favorite, 

THE SILENCE. Two WOU! 
travel to a seemingly 
is the geographical 
brooding allegory 
taking virtuosity by Ing 
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lions Ш 0 пебсаПу» iq brain Pr 
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ino 9р 25 slum. 
lig еди) o py Brendan Behan. To 
Ont р, SCARPE ish is to escape, and Be- 
Г m with some Dublin weirdos 
0 
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Playing ' 
IS 4A P s ү past and dreaming their 
! Dei ving | ovel is vintage Behan 

-cham тиу short n s A ; 
Mber fg, Thi mercurial writer wrote 

\ dz ose. 

requiem t CUS spy, by John Le Carré. 
отау 17 ice authors first two books 
His thy pit issued in one volume. Both 
T chan 2i put admirers of The Spy Who 
Eve ar ds ‘prom the Cold will be especially 
Othe fie M A Murder for Quality, which 
pe 0 п suspenseful plot but at the 
"me reads like а first draft for Spy 

first vig сег, Cold and all. | 
"Fora FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
„ The Nobel-prizewinning author 
\А 7: lis memoir of his lean years in the 
ad the "20s when he was in his 50s, 
fimous but passé. Feast reveals Hem- 
deadly, deadpan sense of humor, 
ing romanticism, but most of all, 

шее to which he fooled himself. 
Б “TUNER MARIA RILKE, THE YEARS IN 
ight Sq АМО, by J. R. von Salis. From an 
A neers iss Ше spent alone, Rilke drew lyric 
ДОШ) Ul contemplative poems that have made 
Alan Bats се of modern thought as well 
BENE ^ [т poetry. Von Salis retraces what 
k comely "en find of Rilke’s life, and describes 
lo Masti People (all women) who in- 


h cen) "MUN by Gore Vidal. In A.D. 361, 
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beautifi ү Emperor Julian the Apostate took 
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‘ng all his imperial power to de- 
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PROBLEMS we encounter 


to overcome the world-wide parking problem sounds rather like cutting 
the Gordian knot. But this is just what we do, with certain refinements of 
course, in the automatic car parks which we build in cooperation with the 
Autosilo AG, Zurich. A car arriving on the ground floor for parking is 
picked up by a moving platform which takes it into the lift. The lift well is 
suspended from a travelling bridge so that the car can be deposited 
automatically at any point in any of the many floors above and below 
ground level. Retrieving is also fully automatic. 


M'AN 


MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NÜRNBERG AKTIENG 


Plants in Augsburg : Hamburg - Nuremberg - Munic 
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| Three Weeks Before San Francisco 
Di 
| 


ir: tend to agree with those who say 

m аде drive for the Republican 
f presidential nomination may be a bit too 
li late in the game. However, I feel that 
Scranton would make an ideal standard- 
bearer at a time when the Republicans 
| need someone to unify their party if they 
i are to defeat Lyndon Baines Johnson in 
| November. 


PauL F. LLOYD 
Herwinton, Conn. 


Sir: Governor Scranton's decision to run 
for President would be humorous if it did 
not come at this time. All that he can do 
now is embarrass himself and his party 
and, because of his public exposure, bar 
himself from any future consideration by 
the party leadership. 
ш CHARLES M. Lyons Ш 


Boston 


Sir: The entrance of Governor Scranton 
into the Republican race for the nomina- 
tion is as refreshing as an oasis in the 
Sahara. The great tradition of the Re- 
publican Party is one generally of progres- 
sive moderation, and it is in this tra- 
dition that Scranton stands. 
J. T. MOORE 


Winfield, Kans. 


Sir: With Governor Scranton now rac- 
ing for the Republican nomination, it is 
beginning to appear that the uncommitted 
delegate to the Republican Convention 
will have one of three choices: Governor 
Scranton, whom the majority of delegates 
don't want; Senator Goldwater, whom the 
majority of the voters don't want; and 
Richard Nixon, whom nobody wants. 
CHARLES L. SHANK, D.D.S. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Sir: The hare and the tortoise should 
give more thought to running as a team. 
With Goldwater willing to send in the 
Marines after two minutes of careful de- 
liberation and Scranton willing to con- 
sider every decision for a year or so, the 
G.O.P. would have a balanced ticket. 
Katy McCLANAHAN 

Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: Your superb cover story on Senator 
Barry Goldwater [June 12] is one of the 
most precise and up-to-date articles I have 
yet to read in any magazine. I am very 
glad to see, for once, the true interpreta- 
tions of his standings on national and 
world affairs. 
Mark J. HETTEL 

Monroeville, Ohio 


Sir: It is a relief to note that at least one 
small part of the vast journalistic empire 
sees Goldwater as a man—not a monster; 
with normal dedicated followers—not lu- 
natics; as a staunch Republican who really 
believes what he preaches—not a show- 
man out to impress the press; and finally, 
as an honest, but perhaps too frank gen- 
tleman who has been mercilessly treated 
by the mass media. 
CAROL PEACE 

Freeport, N.Y. 


Sir: There are thousands of supporters 
of Senator Goldwater who are not extrem- 
ists, who don’t belong to the John Birch 
Society, who are “responsible” Republi- 
cans, who are for the betterment of our 
country, and who are not trigger-happy 
Hbeciles—contrary to what the "superior 
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Republicans and Democrats emit from 
te opinionated and twisted heads and 


tongues. 
е TERRY GATES 


San Francisco 


Sir: I’m a Democrat, and I am voting 
—if I get a chance—for Barry. It looks 
like the internationalists and New Dealers 
are scared someone might stop the big 
spending. It would be wonderful if we 
could get a “pro-American” for a change 
ident. 
ee Mrs. M. L. GRANDEUR 


Great Bend, Kans. 


Sir: For 30 years the lily-livered liberals 
have had their way in the Republican 
Party. We conservatives have supported 
them. Now we have won a victory and 
now these poor-sport boobs have their lips 
hanging clear to the’ ground. Is there any 
reason, after 30 years, why the conserva- 
tives shouldn’t be given an opportunity to 
see what they can do? 
SHIRLEY J. WEIDIG 


Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Sir: I'm embarrassed! I am a Republican 
and a Californian, I whisper, hoping no 
one will hear! To think that a man like 
Goldwater could be elected in our Cali- 
fornia primary and headed for the nomi- 
nation is almost more than [ can take. 

Mrs. С. Post 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: After the California primary, the 
Governors’ convention, Ike’s statement 
and your cover story, I have just one ques- 
tion: What does a moderate Republican 
with strong civil rights beliefs do next 
November? Now I know what “the man 
without a country” felt like—completely 
ost. 
Lucy A. WARD 

Lockport, Ill. 


Sir: Republican attempts to influence 
Senator Goldwater "toward mainstream 
positions" amount to a hypocritical sham 
unprecedented in American political his- 
tory. It would be far more responsible 
and honest for the G.O.P. to nominate a 
nonextremist, 20th century-thinking per- 
son in July. 
FRANK L. HAYNES JR. 

The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: As a Democrat, I hope Senator 
Goldwater emerges as the victor of the 
July convention; no better way could be 
found to ensure a Republican defeat in 
November, at both the national and local 
а 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription, 


AIRMAIL TO: 
TIME International 
Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
Payment, and check: C] new subscription 
renew my present subscription. 
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Rights, Fights & Fears 
Not Only 


Sir: Senator Dirksen 

ously represents his state or E 
represents a proud figure of thy“) 
legislative strength. That was A C 
cellent portrait and a fine article hy 
depicting one of Americas ne lag 
and beloved Senators. “у 


(Mns.) Farr | 
New York City b. 


Sir: Although I am a firm bj; 
civil rights, 1 venture to suggest this 
New York's Negro minority is iz: 
live in fear, New York's while m 
will continue to live in terror. ` 
Davip W. Sri 
2nd Lieutenant, U54 

Patrick A.F.B., Fla. ; 


Sir: If the so-called civil rights: 
passed, we shall be forced to li 
police state identical to Communit) 
tries, where people are forced 0? 
the friendship and love of people t 
not want. Where will be the Пей 
the individual, for which we ates} 
ing all over the world? 1 salute 0%] 
Wallace, Goldwater, and any other f 
who is against the bill of privileges. 

OLGA BARANCN| 
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Brooklyn | Raging 
Sir: Re Goldwater's vote agai 
and the civil rights bill: is it 1g 
dust off a few campaign 81003 
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white knight? How about sid 
Copperhead appeal: "The таем 
it is, the Union as it was, 4 | 
where they are.” RB. Tis 
Anaheim, Calif. { 
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ЧҮЙ rights § Thisyear, an advanced new radio- 
rced to к] @ephone communications system pro- 
Communist ded by the U. S. State Department's 
forced 04 AD Program will link nine key cities of 
of pepe Wh Vietnam. Seven will be joined by 
p ng a ¿large capacity microwave network. 
1 salute Go Mers will be tied in to the system by 
| any other H Ry-high-frequency radio. Ап ITT com- 
f privileges: | tany, Federal Electric Corp., drawing on 
ү Baranceii 17 tremendous worldwide resources, 
Ше contractor with responsibilities 
"T 0119 from resurveying of proposed 
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sites to construction and completion of 
the operational system. The program is 
being administered by the U. S. Navy's 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The ITT System—world's largest inter- 
national supplier of electronics and 
telecommunications—has unmatched 
experience in projects of this scale and 
complexity. 

For information or service, wherever 
you're located, contact your ITT 
distributor or write: ITT Far East and 
Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux Road, Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. World Headquarters: 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Ave., New York, 
New York 10022. 


New electronic communications for South Vietnam. 


ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 

AUSTRALIA Standard Telephones & Cables Pty. 
Ltd., Sydney/ BURMA Fairweather Richards & Co., 
Rangoon / CAMBODIA Ets. Denis Freres, Phnom 
Penh/CEYLON Brown & Co., Ltd., Colombo/HONG 
KONG AND MACAO Shewan Tomes Traders) Ltd., 
Hong Kong/INDIA Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd., New Delhi / INDONESIA ITT System Repre- 
sentative, Djakarta / KOREA Hae Nin Commerce 
Company. Inc., Seoul / MALAYSIA Paterson, Simons 
& Co., Kuala Lur ; Paterson. S ns & Co. Ltd., 
Singapore / NEW LAND Standard Telephones 
& Cables Pty. Ltd., Wellington/OKINAWA Williams 
International Inc.. Naha / PAKISTAN Interhom 
Trades and Constructions, Ltd., Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES ITT Philippines inc, Manila / TAIWAN 
Taiwan Trading Corp., Taipei / THAILAND Interna- 
tional Engineering Co., Ltd., Bangkok / VIETNAM 
S. A. pour le Riz et l'Industrie, Saigon. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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umn. This triggered a blunt airmail letter 
from me to him. I imagine that I was not 
alone and that senatorial mail was heavier 
than usual following your June 5 issue. 

L. R. NICHOLL 
Claremont,Calif. " 
> Republican Senator Peter H. Dominick 
voted for cloture.—ED. 


Unconfirmed President 


Sir: As an Anglo-Catholic Episcopalian 
] have felt increasing distress over Canon 
Albert du Bois’ opinion on the propriety 
of President Johnson's receiving Holy 
Communion at Episcopal altar rails [June 
19]. Although in technical agreement with 
Father du Bois, I think Bishop Creighton 
of Washington has taken a difficult but 
commendable stand in this issue. Certainly 
I'd love to see the President received into 
my Communion. But that decision must 
come from the President and not through 
suggestion or coercion on the part of any 
priest or layman. 


ASAHI PENTAX 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTO CONTEST 


ИНТЕРНАЦИОНАЛЬНЫЙ KEITH MARVIN 


ФОТОГРАФИЧЕСКИЙ КОНКУРС Troy, N.Y. 


Sir: I can only say that I am appalled 
that Canon du Bois has chosen to make 
an issue out of this matter. Certainly the 
law of the Episcopal church supports Can- 
on du Bois; yet, it seems to me that in 
this special case, at this crucial time, for 
this critically important man who carries 
so many of the burdens of the world on 
his shoulders, charity should have tem- 
pered the canon's judgment, urging him 
to keep a godly silence. 
(THE Rev.) E. PERREN HAYES 
Rector 
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Christian Science Schism 


Sir: As a member of the Mother Church 
(First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bos- 
ton), I admit there is a staunchly upheld 
bit of propaganda that there is no con- 
troversy within the church organization 
[June 19]; but that simply is not true. It 
hinders rather than helps the Christian 
Scientist movement when Mr. Douglass 
pretends otherwise. He knows, as do all 
informed Christian Scientists, that there is 
a wide and definite schism in the church 
between the absolutists and the relativists. 
Moreover, it is natural for us to interpret 
Mrs. Eddy's writings from whatever level 
of understanding we happen to have 
reached. As for modernizing her teach- 
ings, if Mr. Douglass can say he has 
never heard a member wistfully remark 
that Mrs. Eddy would have changed this 
or that teaching had she lived longer, or 
were she alive today, he is owning to im- 
perfect hearing, which, of course, he could 
not possibly manifest. 
Mns. ROBERT C. KEATING 

Los Angeles 
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1,228 PRIZE 


INCLUDING FREE TRIP TO JAPAN 
FOR 5 GRAND PRIZE WINNERS 
VIA PAN AMERICAN 


WORTH MORE 
THAN $56,246.61 


Silenced Brazilian 


Sir: I wonder what will happen to Brazil 
now that it has lost its most qualified 
politician. Not only is Juscelino Kubit- 
schek [June 12] overcome by terrible 
sadness, but I am sure that many other 
Brazilians are also. He did only what he 
thought was good for the country. 
ANGELA VON HALLE 


Contest is now open. Start shoot- 
ing with your Asahiflex, Asahi 
Pentax or Honeywell Pentax with 
Takumar lenses, Get your contest 
rules and entry blanks from your 
Asahi Pentax dealers. 


Asahi Optical Company, Ltd. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 
5, ave. Clemenoóau, Brussels 7 


Santurce, P.R. 
Doctors' Bills 


Sir: I challenge Professor Harris’ asser- 
Поп that the average physician's income 
nationally has crept up to “a current na- 
tional average of $25,000 or more" [June 
12]. For my colleagues’ sake I wish it were 
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true, but I wonder if 

mixed up gross income 58 Pro. | 
Physicians in private рга! wl 
office secretaries, nurses ^ Ke hay Mi} 


es, ay 

to as much as 40% of then ROM т 
JAMES L, Wie af He \ 

The University of Mich; nl T 
Medical Center бап х 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
> Professor Harris Wrote 1) 
percentage of gross income |, Coy | 

from 40% in 1929 to 37% lave qi} 
sicians in private practice vij in} : 
net income of $25,000 q yes à ty 

й Е Е) ' 6157; 
Sir: The entire cost of surge, Ж А 
by the patient, while the ay is 
nothing for the use of hospital o B... 
supplies, any of his idiosyner 4 Micha 
erences in regard to instrume тво 
staff that assists him. The doo a] ^ 
his whopping fee besides, In E їп 
work situation does the profess Fim, Hen 
all his staff and equipment gE коле 


no cost to himself? Individually ie Ln 
tors are great, and some give muh fis, Joh 
than they receive. En masse, һу CO 


would behoove them to revaluss | ch an J 
philosophy of fees. E cer | 
PATRICIA VAUGHAN, JE к, 

San Francisco piss, Ben М 
y, Ronald | 

Rickety Roman Empire Т, 


avid 


Sir: The shade of the Emperor [fies Jn 
may have been disturbed by yx EDT 
viewer's mention of him as a ruler fue Chien, 
“Holy” Roman Empire [June 17) Doroth 
absurd adjective is usually assigned tls дал, 
medieval empire ruled over 400 yaris Badger 


by Charlemagne and his succes А оон 
was a rickety German еліегрпе paul 
barian in its beginnings, Christian ife: Rosema 
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letter from the PUBLISHER 


Де the airport in Vientiane, Сог- 
respondent Frank McCulloch 
watched a young Laotian in dunga- 
rees servicing a small aircraft. The 
youth drained fuel from the plane into 
an open bucket, carried the pail into 
a shed where 500-Ib. bombs, rockets 
and machine-gun ammunition were 
stored, picked up a tool box and 
sauntered back to the airplane. Only 
then did he throw away the cigarette 
he had been smoking all the while. 

Watching such vignettes in the 
Southeast Asian powder Keg last 
week, Hong Kong Bureau Chief Mc- 
Culloch mused that “covering Laos is 
like being Alice in Wonderland—sur- 
realistic, exasperating, frequently in- 
comprehensible but often utterly de- 
lightful." A lunch with the cover 
subject, General Kong Le, in his head- 
quarters village of Vang Vieng was a 
study in the country's need as well 
as its plenty. It was served on a table 
covered by a red checked tablecloth 
"with so many holes in it that it must 
have been riddled by a shotgun." But 
no one needed to go away hungry 
from the meal—bamboo sprouts, fish, 
large bowls of glutinous rice, tiny 
cubes of dried smoked water buffalo, 
eggs fried with garlic, cucumbers, 
oranges and pineapple. After flying 
low across the embattled countryside 
with Kong Le, McCulloch wrote: 
"Laos is one of the loveliest lands on 
earth, and it is a bitter travesty that 
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such a land and the gentle people 
who inhabit it should be caught up in 
a war they are ill prepared to fight 
but cannot be allowed to lose." 

With McCulloch's firsthand report- 
ing, supported by backgrounding from 
the rest of the Hong Kong staff and 
the Washington bureau, the cover sto- 
ry written by Robert Jones and edited 
by Henry Grunwald throws the sharp- 
est light yet on the plight and possibil- 
ities of Laos and the U.S. in the jun- 
gle of neutralism. 


F all the stories in this week's 

issue that called for reporting 
from a wide array of sources, none 
came from a wider net than the 
WorRLD BUSINESS story “Doctors of 
Development.” Work on this report 
of the activities and powers of econo- 
mists around the world was begun 
some three weeks ago, involved 35 
interviews by correspondents in 15 
countries. One of the economists 
who was a source for the story was 
Holland’s Jan Tinbergen, who had nev- 
er before granted an interview to the 
press. When TIME’s correspondent 
was leaving after their talk, the econ- 
omist said: “If you really are going 
to have an article in TIME, please 
mention my wife. Her name is Tine 
de Wit. She has supported me enor- 
mously. She is a great woman. I 
would love to see that in print some- 
where.” There it is, Dr. Tinbergen. 
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In itself, perhaps, not so very 
remarkable. But given a point 
on a glacier, 4,000 feet above 
sea level in Sweden's Arctic 
Circle, then the hole takes on 
quite different proportions. 
The fact remains that glaciologists 
at Stockholm University needed 
Samples of age-old ice buried 
beneath the glaciers moraine 
ridge. Getting there was difficult 
enough. Getting there with a com- 
pressor and rock drill was out of 
the question. They would need to 
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be in ruc-sac size. Surprisingly, 
this was the answer—a complete 
drilling unit that one man could 
back-pack over rivers or moun- 
tains. An Atlas Copco Cobra that 
could also dig and break. 

In neighbouring Norway's rough- 
est terrain these self-contained 
Cobras help lay foundations for 
pylonsin the National Grid System. 
In fact, they are used in remote 
Spots practically everywhere from 
Alaska to New Zealand; 

This is an example of how com- 
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THE CONGRESS 


| Vote 
р К 19, 1963, President John 
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Ы тй its speedy passage not mere- 
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[ A and approved by Democrat- 
\| “and Administration leaders. 
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Senator from Rhode Island know what 


he is talking about! She could go into 
any drugstore and get a drink of water." 
Moreover, Smathers continued, there is 
discrimination in the North as well as 
the South, so Pastore had no right “to 
get so holy and mighty about this." Re- 
torted Pastore: 


segregation and discrimination, then you 
don't need to worry about this bill." 

In their final, last-gasp effort, the 
Southern segregationists made a motion 
that could have required the Senate 
clerk to read the record of the entire 
68-day "legislative day" since formal 
debate on the bill began—some 6,000,- 
000 words in all. The motion was de- 
feated, 73 to 18, and at long last it was 
time for the historic vote. 

Acid in the Pool. In the showdown, 
46 Democrats voted for the bill, while 
21 voted against it. Twenty-seven Re- 
publicans voted aye, while only six said 
no. In addition to Barry Goldwater (see 
following story), the dissident Republi- 
cans were New Hampshire's Norris Cot- 
ton, Iowa's Bourke Hickenlooper, New 
Mexico's Edwin Mechem, Wyoming's 
Milward Simpson and Texas’ John 
Tower. 

Although the civil rights bill must next 
go to the House, little difficulty or delay 
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POLICEMAN LEAPING INTO ST. AUGUSTINE POOL 
An indication of what the summer may hold: 
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is anticipated in reconciling the Senate 
and House versions. That done, it is ex- 
pected that President Johnson will cere- 
moniously sign the bill into law on or 
about the Fourth of July. The bill’s vot- 
ing guarantees must wait for an elec- 
tion before being fully tested. The ban 
on discrimination in employment and 


labor unions does not become effective 
for a year. But effective immediately, 
and likely to cause the fastest fireworks, 
is the wide-ranging public accommoda- 
tions section. 

Civil rights leaders were yearning to 
Start testing that section. And even as 
the final Senate vote approached, there 
was an indication in St. Augustine, Fla., 
of what the summer might hold. 

There, five Negroes and two white fel- 
low demonstrators dived into the swim- 
ming pool at the segregated Monson 
Motor Lodge. The motel manager, furi- 
ous, grabbed two jugs of muriatic acid, 
a cleansing agent, tried unsuccessfully 
to splash the stuff on the swimmers. 
Cops moved in, one of them stripped 
off his shoes and socks, leaped 
lessly into the water and p | 
Swimmers with his fists. M 
was over, 34 people, incid 
mers and ot 
dry, were. 
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One Man's Stand : 
arely has one man’s vote been 
ei o closely as Barry Goldwa- 
ters on the civil rights bill. He had 
thought about it long and hard. “I real- 
ly wanted to be able to vote for the 
bill? he told a newsman. "This week 
Гуе asked every lawyer friend I know 
to show me some constitutional justifi- 
cation for it. The answer is always: 
‘All you can say is that you feel a 
majority of the people are for it, and 
so you're going to vote for it on that 
basis.’ But that's not enough. I just can't 
go along with just that." 
Goldwater had consistently sided 
with Democratic segregationists in their 
proposed amendments to the measure. 
Now he had decided to vote against 


GOLDWATER IN DALLAS 
"Let me be judged in this . . ." 


the bill itself. But first he had to explain 
his stand in a Senate speech. 

Police State? Reading rapidly and 
tonelessly, Goldwater declared that he 
had always been “unalterably opposed 
to discrimination." But he insisted that 
the real remedy lay in the good will in 
the human heart. The legislation that 
reached the Senate after passage in the 
House, he said, was produced by 
"sledge-hammer political tactics." He 
had hoped that it would be modified by 
"what was once considered to be the 
greatest deliberative body on earth." 
But it was apparent “that emotion and 
political pressure, not persuasion, not 
common sense, not deliberation, had 
become the rule of the day and of the 
processes of this great body.” The Sen- 
ate, he charged, had ignored the Consti- 
tution and “the fundamental concepts 
of our governmental system. My basic 
objection to this measure is, therefore, 
constitutional.” 

Goldwater was bitter about the bill’s 
public accommodations and fair em- 
ployment provisions. These, he warned, 
would require the creation of a federal 


police force of mammoth proportions, 
would result in a “police state” and 


10 
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an “informer” psychology— neighbors 
spying on neighbors, workers spying on 
workers, businessmen spying on busi- 
nessmen, where those who would harass 
their fellow citizens for selfish and nar- 
row purposes will have ample induce- 
ment to do so.” 

"The Real Concern." Even Goldwa- 
ter's harshest critics agreed that he was 
taking his stand on the basis of con- 
viction, letting the political chips fall 
where they might. But his vote did 
demonstrate dramatically just how far 
he is removed from the mainstream of 
U.S. and Republican Party thinking. 

The civil rights bill was, after all, 
the product of national demand in the 
light of the Negro revolution of 1963 
and '64. Republican platforms and dec- 
larations of principle have long been 
strong for civil rights. In the House 
of Representatives, Republican Leader 
Charles Halleck had gone down the 
line for the bill, and 138 out of 172 
voting Republicans approved it. In the 

Senate, G.O.P. Leader Dirksen was the 
main architect of amending the bill into 
its final form, and Barry was one of a 
mere six Republican Senators who final- 
ly voted against it. 

Goldwater was, of course, aware of 
all this, but he felt that in good con- 
science he had no choice. Concluded 
he in his justification speech: "If my 
vote is misconstrued, let it be, and let 
me suffer its consequences. Just let me 
be judged in this by the real concern 
I have voiced here and not by words 
that others may speak or by what others 
may say about what I think." 


REPUBLICANS 


Mission: A Winner's Image 

Pennsylvania's Governor Bill Scran- 
ton, latest entry in the Republican pres- 
idential race, last week invaded the 
Goldwater-minded Midwest. In Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Colorado 
and Kentucky, Scranton and his wife 
Mary received warm welcomes, ad- 
dressed national convention delegates, 
even managed to win over a few who 
had previously leaned toward Barry. 

But delegate-scrounging was not 
Scranton's mission—not yet. Instead, 
what he had to do was build an image, 
not just as an energetic, articulate, mod- 
erate alternative to Goldwater but, far 
more important, as a Republican who 
might give Democrat Lyndon Johnson 
a terrific fight in November. 

Thus Scranton was waging a war on 
two fronts, one against Goldwater, the 
other against the incumbent President. 
He missed no opportunity to contrast 
his views with, Goldwater's, and Barry, 
with his vote against the civil rights 
bill, served up Scranton a golden issue 
on a silver platter. No sooner had Gold- 
water announced that he would naysay 
the civil rights measure than Scranton 
shot off a telegram. “I urge you,” he 
wired, "to repudiate your opposition to 
the civil rights bill by voting yes on 
final passage. Your views on the sub- 
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papers like the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, even Izvestia in Rus- 
sia—they are suddenly expressing a 
great deal of concern about the Repub- 
lican Party. Nothing would make these 
people happier than if the Republican 
Party were to drown. Do you know 
what they're afraid of? They're afraid 
they're going to have a Republican can- 
didate they can't control." 

This Eastern-clique business is a fe- 
tish with Goldwater and his followers; 
they constantly compare 1964 to 1952, 
when, they insist, the Republican king- 
makers of the industrial Northeast 
cheated Robert A. Taft out of the Re- 
publican nomination. The comparison, 
of course, is absurd. Bill Scranton has 
not achieved the national stature of a 
Dwight Eisenhower, and Barry Gold- 


water is far, far from being a Bob Taft. 
Moreover, the storied kingmakers who 
launched Ike into politics—and thereby 
won undying enmity from the G.O.P.'s 
conservative wing—did not catapult 
Scranton, or anyone else, into the race, 
and as yet have attempted nothing of 
consequence in the 1964 campaign. 

With three weeks to go before the 
convention, Scranton’s fight is uphill. 
Goldwater managers now claim some 
700 delegates, more than enough to 
win nomination.* But of these, only 
about half are really committed. Of 
the others, many lean toward Barry 
mostly because they figure he might 
just as well be the Republican sacrifice 
in a Democratic year. If they were con- 
vinced that another candidate might 
actually win the presidency and carry 
hundreds of other Republicans into of- 
fice with him, their loyalty to Barry 
almost certainly would waver and wane. 
It is up to Bill Scranton to convince 
these delegates that he is just the fellow 
to whip Lyndon. 


* At a comparable preconvention stage in 
1952, Taft claimed some 600 delegates, with 
604 needed to nominate. 
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ILLINOIS 
What Upset Ev 


For once, Ev Dirksen was speechless. 
Leaving the first powwow of Illinois’ 
Republican Convention delegates in sub- 
urban Chicago last week, he plowed 
head down through a crowd of news- 
men, got into a car and drove off with- 
out saying a word. 

What so visibly upset Ev was a crude 
power play, aimed at G.O.P. Guberna- 
torial Nominee Chuck Percy, by Gold- 
water forces at the meeting. During 
his successful primary campaign, Percy 
pledged himself to vote in San Fran- 
cisco for the presidential candidate fa- 
vored by a majority of the Illinois dele- 
gation. As of now, Goldwater holds 
that majority, and Percy has every in- 
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tention of keeping his word. But he is 
suspect to the Goldwaterites because of 
his well-known belief that putting the 
Arizona Senator at the top of the ticket 
would seriously hurt the chances of all 

Illinois Republican state candidates, in- 

cluding Percy's own. 

As the gubernatorial nominee, Percy 
could have expected to be chairman of 
the Illinois delegation to the national 
convention. But he knew he faced op- 
position from the Goldwater camp, and 
he didn't particularly want the chair- 
manship anyway; as chairman, he would 
be required to announce the conven- 
tion vote of the heavily Goldwater dele- 
gation, thereby apparently identifying 
himself with Goldwater in the flood- 
lights of national television. 

Percy therefore proposed that Dirk- 
sen be chairman, that he himself take 
second place as co-chairman, and that 
the third top delegation post, that of 
secretary, go to an all-out Goldwater. 
man. Dirksen agreed, and so di 5; 
Representative Ed Derwinski, 
water leader in Illinois. Said 
later: "I agree to Dirkse 
as chairman be 
should be absolyed 
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Angry and speechless. 


at the convention. He needs to be out 
of it for his campaign." 

But the rank-and-file Goldwater fol- 
lowers emphatically did not agree. And 
it quickly became clear that they had 
the votes to require that two of the 
three top national delegation officers be 
signed-in-blood Barry backers, thereby 
eliminating either Dirksen or, prefer- 
ably, Percy. Dirksen was furious. “This 
is awful,” he told Percy. "I'm going to 
make a fight of this." 

For the sake of party harmony, Percy 
urged Ev against this course. "I can't 
afford to fight these Goldwater people," 

he said. Percy therefore withdrew as 
prospective co-chairman, a Goldwater- 
leaner was named vice chairman, Dirk- 
sen left town mad, and Illinois Republi- 
cans were treated to the sight of their 
gubernatorial nominee, chosen over- 
whelmingly in a statewide primary, 
being reduced to the status of just an- 
other common delegate at the national 
convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Teddy's Ordeal 


Delegates to the Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic Convention in West Springfield 
were disappointed when Teddy Kenne- 
dy's telephoned voice from Washington 
came over the public-address system. 
Teddy had planned to be on hand to 
accept his Senate renomination by ac- 
clamation. But now, because of the vote 
on the civil rights bill, he would be de- 
layed. So would Indiana's Senator Birch 
Bayh, who was scheduled to be the con- 
vention keynote speaker. "I want every- 
one to know that I am a candidate this 
next year, even though I’m hundreds of 
miles away," said Teddy. *We are now 
15 minutes away from the vote for civil 
rights." 

That was after 7 p.m. Only one hour 
later, on a sultry Washington evening, 
Teddy, 32, his aide Edward Moss, 41, 
Bayh, 36, and his wife Marvella, 31, 
aboard a twin-engine Aero 
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Commander at National Airport. The 
chartered plane, frequently used by Sen- 
ator Kennedy, was piloted by Edwin 
T. Zimny, 48. 

The Apple Orchard. When they took 
off from Washington, the skies were 
clear. But warnings of heavy weather 
to the north had already been posted. 
Their destination was Barnes Municipal 
Airport, Westfield, Mass., about seven 
miles west of Springfield. There, fog 
and drizzle had socked in the runways. 

Approaching Barnes, the pilot was 
flying on instruments. At about 11 p.m., 
he told the tower that he was "over the 
‘Z’ "—exactly on course. Looking out 
of the plane's windows, the passengers 
could see a few fog-blurred car lights, 
knew they were nearly on the ground. 

Suddenly the plane soared into a 
steep, desperate climb, shook violently, 
plunged and crashed. There was a mo- 
ment of deep, terrifying silence: every- 
one aboard was stunned or dying. Birch 
Bayh recovered before the others. “My 
first thought," he said later, “was that 
the plane had been hit by lightning." 
He looked cautiously about. “I saw black 
things outside my window,” he recalled. 
In his shock, it took him a while to no- 
tice the black things were trees, that 
the Aero Commander had crashed—as 
it turned out, in an apple orchard on a 
hill three miles short of the airport. 

Fearful that the wreckage would burst 
into flames, Bayh hurriedly boosted his 
wife through an escape hatch, which 
popped open on impact. Then he called 
for Teddy, who was crumpled on the 
floor. Bayh got no answer and climbed 
out the hatch himself. Again, he yelled 
to Teddy. This time Kennedy answered, 
managed to reach his hand through the 
hatch, and Bayh helped him wriggle 
through the window. Moss and Pilot 
Zimny—both horribly injured—were 
trapped in the cockpit, which had been 
sliced apart as if by a huge can opener. 

On the Wet Grass. Teddy lay help- 

lessly on the wet. grass, beneath Mrs. 
Bayh’s raincoat. The Bayhs staggered 
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Auditorium, Johnson delivered a peach 
of a noncampaign speech to a con- 
vention of the Communications Work- 
ers of America. “And when the roll is 
called, and when the trumpet sounds, 
and when the strong of heart and the 
stout of spirit stand up to be counted,” 
thundered Johnson, “I have not the 
slightest doubt where this union will be 
or where American labor in the U.S. 
will be. You will be where you have al- 
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ways been: on the side of compassion. 
You will be on the side of progress. You 
will be on the side of human rights. You 
will be on the side of the future.” 

Lyndon brought the whole auditorium 
audience to its feet when he declared: 
“You are no longer alone. Most of the 
American people have joined with you. 
Most of your old adversaries are with 
you. And the President of the United 
States is with you!" 

At week's end the President went 
to California—and now there was no 
pretense in the slightest about his po- 
litical purpose. At a party fund-rais- 
ing dinner in San Francisco, Lyndon 
cried: "Let us resolve here tonight that 
in California and in the nation the 
Democratic Party will be the party 
that worked for the people, the par- 
ty that journeyed with the people across 
the New Frontiers toward a richer and 
better life for all human beings.” 

Would he run this year? Of course he 
would. Said he at a San Francisco build- 
ing dedication: "A government which 
can get things done and knows where 
it is going is the kind of government 
you have had for the past four years— 
and that is the kind of government you 
are going to get for the next four 
years!” Later he shouted to cheering 
Democrats: "I hope you love me in 
November as you did in May." 
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CRIME 
A Savage Stalks at Midnight 


"We, the jury, recommend the death 
penalty," said the foreman—and the 
New York City courtroom echoed with 
audience applause. Judge J. Irwin Sha- 
piro, an ordinarily soft-spoken veteran 
of more than 20 years of criminal law, 
pounded his desk for order, then ex- 
ploded in his own outburst against the 
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defendant. *I don't believe in capital 
punishment," he cried, "but I must say 
I feel this may be improper when I see 
this monster. I wouldn't hesitate to pull 
the switch myself!” 

Before Shapiro stood a slim, impas- 
sive Negro named Winston Moseley, 29. 
In the course of confessions to police 
and his own horrifying testimony at the 
trial, Moseley had admitted murdering 
three women, setting fire to the genital 
organ of one victim, raping “four or 
five” others, robbing and attempting to 
rape even more. He had attacked lone 
women on New York streets, using a 
single-shot .22 rifle, a pistol, a steak 
knife, a hunting knife and a screwdriver. 
He was also a necrophiliac. Said a 
psychiatrist in court: “He told me he 
got no thrill with live women he raped.” 

"Until She Was Quiet." The father 
of three children, a $100-a-week busi- 
ness accounting machine operator and 
a sometime Baptist, Moseley owned a 
$16,000 home in Queens, had five pedi- 
greed German shepherd dogs, drove a 
1960 white Corvair, and gave every sign 
of respectability—in the daytime. Bu 
after dark, he became a sava 

The crime for which he w 
convicted occurred about 3794 
March 13 when Mosele 
a bone-handled 
was cruising in | 
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KITTY GENOVESE 


quiet streets of Queens. In calm, almost 
dispassionate testimony, he told the 
shocked courtroom: “J just set out to 
find any girl that was unattended and 
Y was going to kill her.” The girl he 
spotted was Kitty Genovese, a 28-year- 
old bar manager, driving her red Fiat 
home from work. Moseley followed un- 
til she parked in a lot just 35 yds. from 
her apartment home. 

When Kitty left her car, she noticed 

Moseley lurking nearby, walked nerv- 
ously toward a street light, then be- 
gan to run. Recalled Moseley: “I could 
run much faster than she could. And I 
jumped on her back and stabbed her 
several times. She fell to the ground 
and J kneeled over her." Kitty shrieked: 
“Oh my God, I’ve been stabbed! Please 
help me! Please help me!” 

Lights flashed on throughout the 
apartment building. One man threw 
open his bedroom window, bellowed 
down to the street, "Let that girl alone." 
Moseley hurried back to his car, while 
Kitty—stabbed four times—staggered 
away. Moseley stayed in his car only 
long enough to change from a stocking 
cap to a black fedora, then he returned 
to stalk the bleeding girl. Of the shout 
from the building, Moseley recalled: “I 
| had a feeling that this man would close 
' his window and go back to sleep, and 
| sure enough he did." In all, at least 38 
| | Persons witnessed—without calling the 
} police—one part or another of the fatal 

ordeal of Kitty Genovese. 

| Before their eyes, Moseley . began 
| l hunting through the shadows for his 
| victim. He peered through locked doors 
of a railroad station and a coffee shop. 

He returned to the apartment building 

and found Kitty, bleeding and terrified, 

on the floor. "She was twisting and 
turning," said Moseley, "and Y don't 

know how many times or where I 

stabbed her until she was fairly quiet." 
Then Moseley ripped off her clothes and 
„sexually molested her. "I heard the up- 
stairs door open at least twice, maybe 
three times," Moseley recalled, but 

when I looked up there was nobody. 
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MOSELEY 


Would it be all right if he covered his face? 


"А Pretty Shameful Thing." Now re- 
laxed and at ease, Moseley drove home, 
even played good Samaritan once by 
stopping to waken a motorist who had 
fallen asleep at a stoplight. He silently 
entered his house, washed his knife, re- 
placed it neatly in his tool box and slept 
soundly. For a time thereafter, he 
seemed normal enough. Then on March 
19, he skipped work, left home in broad 
daylight and drove to a nearby resi- 
dential section. There he burglarized 
one house, drove to a second and 
parked his car at the curb. Incredibly, 
he made three trips carrying his loot 
to the car. Neighbors saw him, called 
the police, who arrested Moseley with- 
out a struggle. 

Within hours, he confessed to all his 
crimes, insisted he felt no sorrow. When 
police wanted to take him past a bat- 
tery of cameramen to his cell, Moseley 
said serenely: “I have a father out there. 
I also have a wife, and this is a pretty 
shameful thing. Would it be all right 
with you people if I covered up my 
face?" 

At his trial, Moseley pleaded not 
guilty by reason of insanity. After the 
jury returned its verdict, Moseley's law- 
yers asked for extra time to file motions 
before formal sentencing. Judge Shapiro 
flatly refused: "I know what I'm'going 
to-do,” he said. “The sooner we get 
him out of Queens County and into the 
death house—the better." 


THE SUPREME COURT 
A New Charter 


For State Legislatures 

The agricultural counties of Califor- 
nia are far more important in the life 
of our state than the relationship their 
population bears to the entire popula- 
tion of the state. 1t is for this reason 
that I never have been in favor of re- 
Stricting their representation in our state 
Senate to a strictly population basis. It 
is the same reason that the founding 
fathers of our country gave balanced 
representation to the states of the Un- 
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Such inequalities are more than mere 
statistical curiosities. In Hawaii, the left- 
wing International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union has been able 
to elect, and then to influence, legisla- 
tors outside the heavily populated island 
of Oahu. The union therefore can ram 
almost any labor legislation through the 
legislature at the expense of Honolulu's 
underrepresented businessmen. Domi- 
nant farm legislators in Delaware have 
maintained a law that requires a farm- 
ers’ market to be situated on a main 
street of Wilmington. Florida's Dade 
County (Miami) supplies 2596 of the 
state's gasoline-tax revenue, gets back 
only 426 of this for highway construc- 
tion; the county has 1,000,000 people, 
but not one state-supported park or 
beach. In many states, four-lane high- 
ways connect small, out-of-the-way 
towns, while metropolitan areas choke 
on inadequate roads. 

Warren's opinion required only that 
both branches of state legislatures be 
represented by members from districts 
“substantially” equal in population. He 
added: "The equal-protection clause re- 
quires that a state make an honest and 
good-faith effort to construct districts, 
in both houses of its legislature, as 
nearly of equal population as is prac- 
ticable. Mathematical exactness or pre- 
cision is hardly a workab!e constitu- 
tional requirement." 

More Problems Than Answers. While 
the Warren opinion spelled out the new 
legal principles, it also raised more 
problems, legal and nonlegal, than it 
solved. Precisely how equal must equal- 
population districts be? Can a single 
legislator roaming, for example, a huge, 
sparsely settled Texas range serve his 
constituents as well as can the city legis- 
lator with a pocket-sized district? Is it 
really helpful to run the risk of giving a 
big-city political machine, such as Chi- 
cago's, a stranglehold on a whole state? 
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If both branches must be based on 
population, why not save money and 
time by following Nebraska's example 
of a unicameral legislature, a possibility 
that was being discussed last week in 
Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Vermont and 
Rhode Island? Should two such diverse 
areas as Northern and Southern Califor- 
nia both be dominated by the single 
county of Los Angeles? Already some 
Northern Californians are renewing the 
old plea for statehood of their own. 
Their rallying cry: “Would you want 
your daughter to marry a surfer?” Fi- 
nally, as Governor Earl Warren once 
insisted, are not the many minority in- 
terests more important to the welfare of 
a state than their population indicates? 

What would all this mean to the two 
major U.S. political parties over the 
long haul? Almost surely, it would give 
the Republicans greater legislative rep- 
resentation in the South, where their 
greatest voter strength is in underrepre- 
sented cities. It should also give the 
G.O.P. greater representation from the 
U.S.’s generally Republican, fast-grow- 
ing suburbia. It may hurt the Republi- 
cans in their old stronghold, the Mid- 
west, where rural interests have long 
had disproportionate power in state leg- 
islatures. If nothing else, it should serve 
as a spur to the G.O.P. to work much 
harder in the big industrial cities. 

On its surface, the decision seems to 
be in keeping with the present Court's 
tendency to interpret the U.S. Consti- 
tution so as to minimize states’ rights. 
Yet by removing the glaring inequities 
in the representation in state legisla- 
tures, the decision should strengthen 
the statehouses by increasing their ef- 
ficiency and attracting more capable 
members. And any upgrading of the 
state legislatures should, in the long run, 
make them less reliant on the Federal 
Government when they are faced with 
difficult state problems. 
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The Awakening 
(See Cover) 

The silvery Cessna Wren scudded 
high above the Plain of Jars, and the 
tiny man in rumpled fatigues peered 
down through eyes red-rimmed with ex- 
haustion. Below him the wind moved 
casually over apple-green downs, setting 
the jade-colored rice fields to shivering. 
A few pagodas, their tiled roofs torn by 
howitzer shells, yawned at the sun. On 
the barren hilltops, orange-colored lines 
of slit trenches spread like ringworm 
across the Plain of Jars, which had been 
fought over for three years by Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao troops and neutralist 
forces. The tired little passenger in the 
Wren was neutralist General Kong Le, 
whom the Communists had just pushed 
off the Plain. But he vowed to get back 
on it—with American help. 

Kong Le was on his way to inspect 
one of his outposts at the edge of the 
Plain. As his aircraft slewed to a halt 
near the village of Vang Vieng, he 
jumped down and stared around at the 


straggly cluster of palm-thatched huts 
and muddy walkways that would be his 
headquarters for the next fight, for it 
was here that he expected the Commu- 
nists to resume the attack. Kong Le and 
his headquarters looked worn, scruffy, 
far from impressive. But he stood almost 
alone in Laos last week as the West’s 
only effective battler against Commu- 
nism. With only 3,000 ill-paid, ill-trained 
troops supplied only infrequently by air- 
drops, Kong Le’s prospects seemed poor. 
His spirit did not. “Whether we win or 
lose,” he said, "I'm afraid there is not 
much choice except to fight until we 
can fight no longer.” 

Behind Kong Le loomed an elaborate, 
half-hidden U.S. operation designed to 
maintain the fiction of Laotian neutral- 
ity and keep both Kong Le and Pre- 
mier Souvanna Phouma’s government 
from falling completely to the Commu- 
nists. For the first time outside South 
Viet Nam, the U.S. had used direct if 
limited military intervention in its at- 
tempt to hold Southeast Asia from the 
Red Chinese and North Vietnamese. 
From Washington to Vientiane, the op- 
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COMMUNIST POSITIONS AFTER LAOTIAN AIR FORCE RAID 
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The neutralists have learned some lessons. 


aircraft carrier U.S.S. Constellation was 
cruising in the South China Sea off 
South Viet Nam, some 250 miles from 
the Plain of Jars. The question that re- 
mained in everyone's mind was whether 
the U.S. would intervene with airpower 
only when provoked, or whether the jet 
strikes presaged a willingness to carry 
the air war in Laos further. 

Not that the U.S. particularly wants 
to be in Laos, any more than it wants 
to be in the rest of what used to be 
Indo-China. But the vacuum left by the 
French collapse a decade ago forced 
the U.S. to assume responsibility for 
the area. Laos is less important stra- 
tegically than its Vietnamese neighbor; 
the country could fall to the Commu- 
nists without necessarily making the 
situation in South Viet Nam much 
worse, while the fall of South Viet 
Nam inevitably would also mean the 
fall of Laos. But if the U.S. could deny 
the implausible little kingdom to the 
Communists, it would have important 
effects in the area. It would not only 
demonstrate firmness against Chinese 
expansion, but it would also make some 
important points about neutralism, a 
concept so often and so loosely offered 
as a solution in Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. has moved a long way from 
the time when it automatically backed 
the rightists in Laos and elsewhere and 
assumed neutralism was immoral. But 
the neutralists have come a long way, 
too, and no one embodies this fact bet- 
ter than Kong Le. The gritty, grinning 
captain of paratroopers had fought for 
almost a decade in jungle and moun- 
tains, while fat cats in the cities grew 
fatter on U.S. and Communist aid; yet 
never had he known whom or what he 
was fighting or defending. "You have 
to give a man something to live for," 
he said, "before you can ask him to 
die." To the tough paratrooper, as to 
most Southeast Asians, the cold war 
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was a puzzlement. Neutrality seemed 
the answer, and Kong Le gladly in- 
cluded the Pathet Lao within his amiable 
embrace. But, battle by battle and de- 
fection by defection, Kong Le and Laos 
learned that not even a neutral could 
stand safely beside the Pathet Lao. 

Lotus Land. Kong Le's awakening 
to the realities was a painful process. 
Of all the people involved in the strug- 
gle between Communism and the West, 
none were more reluctant to enter it 
than the Laotians. Delighted inhabit- 
ants of a warm, green land, where all 
a man needed was "a small Knife to 
peel bananas and a large one to kill 
pigs," the Laotians had built their cul- 
ture on singing, silk weaving and sex. 
Scarcely a week goes by without the 
celebration of a boun—the Laotian fes- 
tival at which men play the khene, a 
many-barreled bamboo flute, while the 
lissome women dance the /amvong, 
swinging their long, embroidered skirts 
while their delicate hands tell tales of 
love. The skirts are called sinhs, but the 
deeds that follow the dance are not. 

The 2,000,000 Laotians earn a scant 
$90 a year on the average, but it scarce- 
ly bothers them. They have a taste 
for fried bricks of green river moss and 
charcoal-broiled toad stew, and the in- 
gredients for both are abundantly avail- 
able in Laos. A steep, river-rent land of 
limestone cliffs and rich alluvial plains, 
Laos can grow enough rice, bamboo, 
flowers and toads to keep its people 
happy forever. French attempts to im- 
pose European ways on Laos from 
1893 to 1954 failed for the most part— 
in fact, Frenchmen who served in Laos 
usually returned as dreamy-eyed, wistful 
victims of the malaise Laotien. i 

At Vientiane's Wattay Airport, wagi 
the Laotian air raids origi 
clocks that are sup о 
in other world 
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air of gold-mounted tiger-claw 
cuff links ($20), drive his sports car 
right into the Hotel Constellation bar 
and play endless rounds of cameroon, a 
dice game nearly as complicated as Lao- 
tian politics. All these qualities of Laos 


—its fey charm, its naiveté, its innocent 


lechery, its refusal to see the world as an 
interlocking whole—are reflected in 
Kong Le himself. To a large extent they 
keep him from being a really major 
leader. But he may be closer to it than 
anyone else in Laos. 

Taste of Defeat. He was born 33 
years ago in the village of Phalane in 
southern Laos, the son of a Lao mother 
and a Kha father. Of all the country’s 
many ethnic groups, the Kha are so- 
cially the lowliest (the word Kha means 
slave). Kong Le himself came out even 
lower—physically. He stands just 5 ft. 
1 in. tall in his paratrooper’s beret, 
weighs 115 lbs., and even in a nation of 
small people that is diminutive. ^He has 


a runt complex," says one American 
friend. Combined with his backwoods, 
ethnically inferior background, this pro- 
vided him with all the motivation, if 


not the genius, to become a Southeast 
Asian Napoleon. 

Though he studied briefly at the lycée 
in Savannakhet, he never graduated, 
joined the French army in 1952 to fight 
the losing battle against the Red Viet 
Minh. As a sergeant, he quickly learned 
the taste of defeat. After the French 


withdrawal, he transferred to the Royal 


| Laotian Army as a paratroop lieutenant 


only to taste more of it. Ko i 

a battalion of vod RESUME M 
ever the Pathet Lao got particularly 
obnoxious, he and his men were sent 
out from Vientiane over jungle Villages 
to float down silently and kill. Often 
they dropped without supplies, fought 
their way back on a bullet a day, grati- 


fying their taste for toads and bamboo 
shoots along the route. Kong Le per- 
fected an instinct for infantry leader- 
ship. He made the right moves, and U.S. 
military men credited him with a fine 
field officer’s instinct for combat. In 
1957, the army sent him to the Phil- 
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Vicente Lim in southern Luzon, he won 
honors in ambush and guerrilla opera- 
tions, gained bloody battle experience 
against the Communist Huks in the 
snake-haunted highlands back of Olon- 
gapo. At the same time, Kong Le kept 
wondering why he was fighting. 
Waiting for Neutralism. Back home, 
Captain Kong Le was promoted to 
command of the Ist Parachute Battal- 
ion of the Royal Army. But the promo- 
tion did little to ease his growing dislike 
of conditions in Laos. The 1954 Indo- 
China armistice had handed the Pathet 
Lao two sections of the country—Sam- 
nueua and Phongsaly—bordering Com- 
munist China and North Viet Nam. 
The International Control Commission, 
made up of Polish, Indian and Canadian 
delegations, was theoretically responsi- 
ble for keeping any faction from bring- 
ing in more troops and arms, but the 
Pathet Lao ignored the ban; Viet Minh 
cadres poured across the border to train 
Pathet Lao troops in guerrilla and con- 
ventional warfare. In 1957 the U.S. 
grew alarmed, began casting about for 
a rightist leader to counter the Commu- 
nists. It found him in General Phoumi 
Nosavan, a tubby but talented field 
commander whose cousin, the late 
Strongman Sarit Thanarat of Thailand, 
was a firm supporter of the U.S. 
Two years later, Phoumi led the first 
of five coups that have kept Laos in tur- 
moil ever since. In April 1960 Phoumi's 
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"There is not much choice except to fight." 


slate of candidates won handily in a 
rigged election, but the Pathet Lao were 
back in business as guerrillas, and the 
prospect of another long, bloody civil 
war faced the country. Then, in August 
1960, Kong Le acted. 

Under cover of darkness, his 300 
paratroopers moved in from Camp Chi- 
naimo outside Vientiane, picked up 
some 2,700 like-minded soldiers from 
other units and in less than two hours 
held all the key points in the city. Kong 
Le deposed the right-wing government, 
although Phoumi had been his mentor 
in the army. Installing Prince Souvanna 
Phouma as Premier, Kong Le sat back 
hopefully and waited for neutralism to 
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suffocate them in alcohol to create a 
supposedly aphrodisiac tonic. But Kong 
Le is so fond of his ants that he never 
has been known to drink them. 

Phing Sad Lao. He probably needs 
no aphrodisiacs. Married four times, his 
latest wife, a slim, pretty Chinese girl 
whom he met three years ago at the 
market in Xiengkhouang, occasionally 
sheds her sarong, leaves her sons in 
Vientiane and follows him on cam- 
paigns dressed in skin-tight field pants, 
diminutive leather combat boots and a 
U.S. Navy foul-weather jacket. 

When the tides of war turn against 
him, Kong Le develops a psychosomatic 
sinus headache, takes to munching pills, 
and mournfully wishes aloud that he 
were in London or Paris “ог anywhere 
that has pretty girls." But when things 
are going well, and he is sitting outside 
his shack at sundown with a deer roast- 
ing over the fire and his men dancing 
the lamvong or playing the flute, he 
would not give up soldiering. His 
thoughts turn always to his troops. “My 
boys, they are trained only by being in 
wars," Kong Le explains sadly. “We 
have no money or no time to train them 
properly. They join my army and must 
begin to fight then. What a difference 
it would make if my boys could be 
trained in Thailand by Americans so 
that they could know how to fight be- 
fore they are really fighting." 

Kong Le still considers himself a neu- 
tralist, says he is fighting merely to see 
his country left alone by all sides. His 
simple hope is to reunite faction-torn 
Laos, and thus to remove the sadness 
from the opening bars of the national 
anthem, Phing Sad Lao: 

Qur Lao race had once known in 

Asia a great renown, 

The Lao then were united and loved 

each other... 

Price for Prisoners. One of Kong Le's 
big difficulties is the help the Pathet Lao 
gets from the Viet Minh, who have an 
almost legendary reputation in Laos. 
Neutralist and rightist battalions have 
been known to flee the field at the mere 
hint of Viet Minh troops in the vicinity. 
The Pathet Lao take advantage of this 
by broadcasting orders in Vietnamese 
over their radios. Kong Le, himself an 
inveterate radio listener, believes fully 
half the 75,000 Pathet Lao forces that 
oppose him are Vietnamese. Actually, 
there are between 8,000 to 10,000 Viet 
Minh fighting with the Laotian Reds, 
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mostly in training and administrative 
posts. Though the Laotian government 
has offered a reward, consisting of an 
expense-paid weekend in Bangkok, to 
any soldier who can produce a Viet 
Minh prisoner, none has shown up. 

Thanks to intimidation and a skillful 
infiltration, the Pathet Lao control fully 
two-thirds of Laos, though no more 
than one Lao in ten is a Communist. 
The Reds succeed by chipping away at 
the authority of village headmen, by 
threatening murder and killing the cat- 
tle of villagers who do not contribute 
aid and comfort. Though loose-lipped 
Laotians are notoriously bad conspira- 
tors, Pathet Lao agents have turned 
many back-country hamlets into what 
the French-speaking officials call pourri, 
or rotten, villages. Most Laotians have 
no use for the Pathet Lao, which they 
call “the party of slaves," find their 
incessant Marxist preachments boring, 
and countryfolk warn strangers away 
from villages pourris with typical Laotian 
indirection: "Don't go there; the mos- 
quitoes are biting very hard." 

On the Road. Last week Kong Le's 
ragtag army was surrounded by Red 
mosquitoes. His position astride the 
Ngun River—deep and swift in the 
rainy season—dominated the high 
ground west of the Plain of Jars. His 
force was bolstered by thousands of 
bitterly anti-Communist Meo tribesmen 
armed with knives, spears and home- 
made flintlocks, who had fled their hilly 
homes in the north when the Pathet 
Lao began slaughtering them. Anchored 
on both flanks by steep, jungle-grown 
mountains, Kong Le’s 30-mile-long de- 
fense line presents the Pathet Lao with 
a strong front. He is sending scores of 
infantrymen up the slopes of Phou 
Koutt, a strategically located peak near 
the edge of the Plain. If he could secure 
the knob, which has changed hands 
three times in the past week, he hopes 
he could then mount an offensive into 
the Plain itself. But he will do well if 
he merely stalls further Red advances 
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forces. If the Commünist troops oppos- 
ing Kong Le were to break through 
and join up behind him at the juncture 
of Routes 7 and 13, the Pathet Lao 
would have a clear, unopposed path to 
Vientiane. That would mean the end 
of the war in Laos. 

What Will I+ Take? Tenuously sup- 
plied by low-flying C-46 transports, 
Kong Le holds on. Last week he looked 
longingly at the spot on his crinkled 
battle map that indicated the primary 
Pathet Lao supply point: Muong Sen, 
just over the border in Communist 
North Viet Nam, on Route 7. "Ihe 
supply dumps there would make fine 
targets for bombs," he said wistfully, 
protesting, like so many other com- 
manders in the age of limited war, 
against constricting "ground rules." 
Since the U.S. is obviously not yet will- 
ing to hit North Vietnamese targets, 
Kong Le hopes at least for U.S. air 
strikes to cut Route 7 behind the Pathet 
Lao. “If the bridges on Route 7 were 
cut for even a little while," he says, 
*the Pathet Lao could not hold their 
positions. That road provides every- 
thing they need—food, ammo, men, 
even the Viet Minh." 

Chances are that the tough, ingenious 
Pathet Lao would find ways to fight on 
anyway. But the questions remain: Can 
the U.S. afford to intervene further in 
the little Laotian war? On the other 
hand, having gone this far, can it afford 
not to intervene? By committing itself 
to a sustained air offensive on Kong Le’s 
side, the U.S. would at best be backing 
a long shot. Even if the disruption of 
the Pathet Lao supply lines permitted 
Kong Le to regain the Plain, it would 
only buy time and return the whole 
Laotian equation to where it was be- 
fore—admittedly with the significant 
difference that the U.S. would have 
demonstrated its readiness to take a 
firm stand. 

І But there is a growing feeling in 
| \\ Washington that the only way to ease 
| the chaos in Laos must come as part 
| of an area-wide, rather than a country- 
К by-country, solution. This would inevi- 
| tably test American willingness to carry 


the war to North Viet Nam. Just in 
case that becomes necessary, five U.S. 
(| Navy cargo ships steamed toward Thai- 
i, land last week loaded with tanks, trucks, 
armored personnel carriers and ammu- 
i nition. The troops to use them could 
ME always be airlifted in. 
| As Kong Le mused about the long- 
il Tange prospects in his thatch-roofed 
| headquarters at Vang Vieng, guns 


boomed hollowly beyond the blue vol- 
canic peaks around him. What will it 
take to win his war? “More soldiers,” 
he said, “more money to pay them with, 
specially that, more artillery, more ri- 
fles and machine guns and mortars, 
more land mines—everything, should 
the U.S. be willing to provide that 
ара?п:” He shrugged. "I suppose that 
depends on what the U.S. wants to do 
in Southeast Asia. And only the U.S. 
can answer that question.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Unexpected Guts 

While nightfall across much of South 
Viet Nam brought the fear of Red at- 
tack, the capital of Saigon used to sleep 
undisturbed. But the Viet Cong guer- 
rillas have moved ever closer, and skir- 
mishes occur regularly near the city’s 
outskirts. Last week Saigon was literally 
jolted awake by the closest major clash 
yet—only twelve miles away. 

Breaking a six-week lull in the war, 
a 600-man Viet Cong battalion stormed 
the district capital of Duchoa (pop. 
7,000) west of Saigon before dawn, 
ran into determined resistance by the 
outnumbered, 140-man garrison. Viet- 
namese Rangers barricaded inside a day 
nursery stopped one Viet Cong compa- 
ny at the edge of town. When the guer- 
rillas opened fire on two U.S.-made 
105-mm. howitzers defending the local 
military headquarters, the platoon of 
Vietnamese artillerymen shortened their 
fuses to 2 sec., slammed shells into the 
breaches, and blasted away pointblank 
at anything that moved—firing an awe- 
some 322 rounds in an hour. The bar- 
rage turned back the enemy, who left 
13 dead v. the government's 15 killed. 
Said a surprised American adviser who 
arrived shortly afterward: "Somebody 
threw something into the balance that 
the Viet Cong had not expected—guts." 

It was the sort of thing that had not 
happened often enough during the last 
23 years, when General Paul D. Har- 
Kins had the difficult and troublesome 
post of U.S. military commander in 
Viet Nam. Last week Harkins, 60, left 
for home and retirement. His succes- 
sor: Lieut. General William Childs 
Westmoreland, 50, West Point gradu- 
ate (36) and combat veteran of World 
War II and Korea. Back from a trip to 
Malaya, where he hopefully studied tech- 
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There are 
fn politici 
niques the British used to wip jmsing t 
twelve-year Malayan anti-Compgkmer Em} 
struggle, Westmoreland insisted qf! to his 
tiously that the job in Viet Матта R 
be done with “spirit, patience, апі} in 
niques seldom before ехрепіе КО \ 
Then he sat down behind Harkins d? 
and got to work. 


MALAYSIA 
Same Old Sukarno 


A summit conference used ! 

a meeting of the world's top lead 
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between heads of governments ш 
summit, whether it joins Tito Qu 
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Sukarno, Malaysia's Premier © 4 
dul Rahman and Philippine a 
Diosdado Macapagal. АВ i 
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way ed a four-nation Afro- 
prob tion commission to me- 
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rating powers? He did not 
wie condition, and Rahman 
ma accept mediation, provid- 
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„ Sukarno refused. In the end, 
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f ued. 


SOUTH KOREA 


kademic Exit \ 
Тете are various ways of dealing 
jù politicians who have become em- 
msing to their countries. Bao Dai, 
imr Emperor of Viet Nam, was ex- 
Но his Riviera villa. Korea's old 
iet Nam {тап Rhee was dispatched to tend 
ance, and i 1 in Honolulu. Russia’s Georgy 
experiene}Zenkov was placed in charge of a 
| Harki dier plant in Kazakhstan. Now a far 
hve original idea has appeared in South 
lia, Kim Chong Pil, Seoul’s widely 
Ed behind-the-scenes strongman, is 
‘ag sent to Harvard. 
iim 38, who was head of the ruling 
cratic-Republican Party as well as 
South Korea's CIA, hastened his 
downfall when in a government re- 
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his supporters into key jobs. This open 
power grab made him the principal tar- 
get of violent student rioting, which end- 
ed only after President Chung Hee Park 
proclaimed martial law and fired Kim, 
his nephew by marriage. Park repeated 
the familiar promises to ferret out cor- 
ruption, banned the use of government 
limousines to take the families of offi- 
cials on outings and their children to 
school, and ordered a stop to all non- 
essential building. The government also 
launched a “help-your-neighbor” charity 
drive to raise money for the poor. But 
none of this silenced the clamor of the 
opposition for Kim's expulsion from 
Korea. 

At this point, U.S. Ambassador Sam- 
uel Berger (University of Wisconsin '33) 
produced a convenient face-saving de- 
vice in the form of an invitation for 
Kim to attend a seven-week Harvard 
seminar on politics and economics con- 
ducted by Professor Henry (Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy) Kissinger. 
Promptly, Kim and his pretty wife were 
escorted aboard a jetliner that took them 
to Japan on the first lap of their jour- 
ney to the Charles River. 


JAPAN 


The Good-Luck City 

The 346,000 inhabitants of the sea- 
port of Niigata, 160 miles north of To- 
kyo, have long regarded themselves as 
fortunate. In earthquake-prone Japan, 
Niigata had never been hit by a temblor. 
During World War II, Niigata suffered 
only minor U.S. air raids. On the August 
day in 1945 when the atom bomb was 
first dropped on Japan, Niigata was the 
alternate target in case of bad weather. 
But the skies that day had been clear 
over Hiroshima. Small wonder, Niigata 
was known as the “Good-Luck City." 

At 1:02 p.m. one day last week, Nii- 
gata's luck changed. Said one survivor: 
“The ground rose up as though a giant 
had awakened underground and was 
trying to get out into the sunlight." The 
shock of the earthquake tumbled a 
brand-new bridge into the Shinano Riv- 
er. For a few moments the river ran 
backward, broke through embankments 
and flooded half the city. A four-story 
apartment house slowly fell over on its 
back, carrying with it a terrified house- 
wife who had been hanging laundry on 
the roof. When the rolling stopped, she 
stepped to the ground, unhurt, as were 
the other residents of the house. 

At the airport, Photographer Fukuo 
Yuminamochi, 27, was about to take 
off in a private Cessna. "We were warm- 
ing up at the end of the runway," he 
recalls. “Suddenly, there was a rumbling 
noise over the sound of the engine, and 
the plane began jumping around as if 
it were fighting turbulence in the sky. 
I watched the terminal building crack 
open at the sides and sag to earth." 
Dozens of oil tanks on the city's out- 
skirts burst into flame, sending up col- 
umns of choking black smoke 20,000 


TILTED NIIGATA BUILDING AFTER QUAKE 
When the giant awakened. 


ft. high. The tanks burned for 96 hours, 
despite efforts by U.S. planes to smoth- 
er the flames with foam bombs. A tidal 
wave hurled fishing boats far inland. A 
nearby island rose 9 ft. in a series of 
jolts, as if a giant were using a lever. 
Tunnels caved in; a train was buried 
beneath the collapse of an overpass. 

Officials put the damage at over a 
billion dollars and estimate they will 
be rebuilding the city for the next two 
years. Yet Niigata had not exhausted all 
its luck. Only 27 people died and 403 
were injured—a miraculously low figure 
for an earthquake that measured 7.7 
on the Richter scale, only slightly less 
than Japan's worst, the 7.9 temblor of 
1923 that killed 142,807. 


THE CONGO 


Is Anyone in Control? 

A heartening sight to the Congo's 
government soldiers these days is that 
model T of an airplane, the T-28 train- 
er. Rigged with rockets and 50-cal. ma- 
chine guns, half a dozen of the U.S.- 
donated aircraft have proved to be le- 
thal weapons against the ragged rebels 
who are undermining the shaky regime 
of Premier Cyrille Adoula on the eve 
of the U.N.’s departure June 30. 

What caused some embarrassment in 
Washington last week was not the 
planes but their pilots. For it was finally 
common knowledge that the men in the 
cockpits have been U.S. citizens (the 
same type of plane is being used by the | 
Laotian government against the Pathet 
Lao, is also occasionally flown by | 
Americans) At the controls of опе | 
T-28 operating in the Ruzizi Valley 
near the Congo's eastern e 
cently was a lanky, 30 
rine pilot named 
Gardena, Calif. Hi 
four flights a d 
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was another American, Don Coney. 
They are civilians, technically listed as 
hired hands of the harassed Leopold- 
ville government. 

Anarchy in Albertville. At first de- 
nying that American pilots were direct- 
ly involved in the Congo fighting, the 
State Department then claimed it had 
been misled. U.S. mercenaries had in- 
deed been flying missions, a spokesman 
admitted. But he hastily added that 
Americans would not be used again. 
This seemed accurate enough, for 
Dearborn and Coney last week headed 
back to Leopoldville to help train re- 
placements—a dozen anti-Castro Cu- 
ban volunteers, most of them survivors 
of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, who have 
gone to the Congo to provide some 
kind of air support for Adoula’s falter- 
ing army. Within a week, they will head 
east toward the fighting zones. 

They will get there none too soon, 


JONATHAN RANDAL 


GENERAL MOBUTU 
Advancing back to chaos. 


for revolt flared in yet another impor- 
tant town in the Congo’s anarchic east. 
It was in Albertville, capital of North 
Katanga, where only a month ago the 
government managed to regain control 
from dissident rebels. Now once again, 
the streets of Albertville were alive with 
armed insurgents; scores of whites gath- 
ered at the tiny airport in hopes of 
evacuation, while others took refuge on 
10 steamers anchored offshore in Lake 
Teénganyika. Where was  Adoula's 
арту? Also seeking safety, by all ac- 
гае When last seen, elements of the 
arrison we i i 
T ye re heading swiftly for 
Save Your General! This had also 
been the frustrating pattern farther 
north, in the Kivu region, where for 
weeks, shouting, spear-waving rebels 
had threatened Bukavu, the biggest 
town (pop. 33,500) of the eastern Con- 
go. Government troops clearly had the 
weapons and the manpower to deal 
harshly with the marauders; yet each 
time the army units tried to push down 
the Ruzizi Valley toward the terrorist 
headquarters at Uvira, they scattered 
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in fright at the first sight of a rebel 
band. It took the T-28s—and the pres- 
ence of Army Commander General Jo- 
seph Mobutu himself—to rally any kind 
of organized campaign. 

Flying in from Leopoldville, the 
plucky Mobutu collected as many sol- 
diers as he could find and strode down 
a highway in defiance of snipers’ bul- 
lets to win control of a village 25 miles 
south of Bukavu. “Advance! Advance! 
If only to save your general!” exhorted 
an officer. Ahead, Dearborn and Coney 
were making strafing passes in their 
T-28s to keep the rebels scattered. It 
worked reasonably well, but when Mo- 
butu and the T-28s headed back for 
Leopoldville, the army’s drive stopped, 
and the rebels were free to begin their 
marauding again. 

As in North Katanga and other Con- 
golese trouble spots, the Kivu rebellion 
is manned largely by local youths who 
nurse vague grudges against the gov- 
ernment. But in Kivu at least—and 
perhaps elsewhere—powerful support 
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comes from neighboring Burundi, 
where Communist Chinese diplomats 
are in close touch with Congolese ref- 
ugee leaders who call themselves the 
"Committee of National Liberation for 
Eastern Congo." From Bujumbura, Bu- 
rundi's capital, Liberation Committee 
"President" Emile Soumaliot and his 
"commissars" travel over the border 
to the rebels Uvira headquarters at 
will, carrying supplies, money and or- 
ders to their field commanders. 
Whistle's Blast. It is not at all clear 
how much real control the leaders have 
over their ragged followers, as TIME 
Correspondent Jon Randal and other 
newsmen discovered in a visit to rebel 
territory. They were accompanied by 
two commissars, one of them being 
State Commissar for Information, Se- 
curity and Press Martin Kassongo. 
'The visitors were hardly across the 
frontier when their Volkswagen was 
surrounded by some 50 highly nervous 
rebel troops carrying pangas, clubs and 
Spears, their uniforms ranging from Eu- 
ropean suit coats to shorts and grass 
Skirts. From their midst emerged a 
goateed man known only as “Major,” 
clad in green fatigue pants and a splen- 
did monkey-skin bush hat. Commissars 
or no commissars, the major was not 
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Back from Development 
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nationalized industries since 
рио a drastic fall in production 
on the farms seized from French owners 
when they fled the country. Because of 
mismanagement, storage vats are filled 
with millions of gallons of wine from 
last year's harvest, and there is no 
room to store this years crop. Anti- 
government bands roam the mountains 
of Kabylia, and last month a clumsy 
attempt was made on Ben Bella's life. 
So far, Ben Bella has maintained con- 
trol through his ingenuity in sowing dis- 
cord among his foes and by frightening 
the masses with the prospect of civil 
war if he is overthrown. The situation 
is summed up by a wry Western joke 
heard in the cafés: “Algeria is a devel- 
oped country that is moving toward 
underdevelopment." 


COMMUNISTS 


Traveling Act е 

Nikita Khrushchey never worries 

about the dangers of “overexposure.” 
While Western statesmen make quick 
flying visits abroad, Nikita stays for 
weeks and weeks. Last week, as he 
arrived in Copenhagen for an 18-day 
journey through Scandinavia, it was 
quickly clear that his once effective act 
as the heavily charming, frank and 
shrewd Russian cornball has grown 
stale. It was his 52nd foreign voyage 
since he took power a decade ago, and 
the style was still the same, but the wel- 
coming crowds were scanty and almost 
silent. 

As Nikita made his way down the 
gangplank of the blue and white Soviet 
ship Bashkiria that had brought him, 
Wife Nina and 40 others across the 
Baltic, he glimpsed the handsome wife 
of Premier Jens Otto Krag, who used 
to be one of Denmark’s best-known 
actresses. Pushing toward her, Khru- 
shchev cried, "I've brought some bread 
for you, my girl,” recalling the fondness 
for Ukrainian bread she had expressed 
during the Krags’ trip to Moscow last 
February. 

Within a matter of hours he had laid 
a wreath on a Danish war memo- 
rial, bussed a classroomful of kinder- 
garten mites (who squealed *We want 
Khrushy!””), urged total disarmament 
to anyone who would listen, heavy- 
handedly told Danish shipyard workers 
how to strike against their employ- 
ers, and promised to tear up his party 
card if Russia does not solve its food- 


growing problems by 1970 or so. At 


a school, Khrushchev jovially declined 
a cigar offered him by a woman teacher 
(“I am not old enough to smoke”), but 
accepted a glass of vermouth. That was 
about the strongest thing Khrushchev 
drank all week, and he wanted to make 
it quite clear that he was still on the 
wagon—and perhaps that is why he 
seemed so dull. 
Touring a farm on the island of Fyn, 
a rich beef and pork area, Khrushchev 
irritated his hosts slightly by saying, “I 
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saw your wonderful farms today, but 
I saw nothing that I would care to take 
home with me. You have such small 
farms. Our farms are big.” When the 
swarms of photographers crowded too 
close around him, Khrushchev got furi- 
ous: “These barbarians would scare the 
devil, let alone the cows,” he said. “Lei 
the bull at them!” 

In the confusion, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko stepped in a pile 
of cow dung, and the alarmed cows 
trotted off to a distant corner of the 
pasture. Finally one Red Danish stood 
still long enough to be patted on the 
nose by the Russian leader. “That cow 
doesn’t seem frightened of Commu- 
nism,” chuckled the owner of the farm. 
“Of course not,” snapped Khrushchev. 
“All cows know Communism is their 
friend.” 

Cows may know it, but what about 
people? 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Future of Half the World 

With elections due in the fall, both 
major parties in Britain were beginning 
to nip at one another's heels. There 
was not all that much to argue about. 
Labor M.P. James Callaghan, econom- 
ics spokesman in the shadow cabinet, 
rose in the Commons to express shock 
at the hardly startling discovery that 
several large corporations were fun- 
neling money into Conservative Party 
coffers. For their part, the Tories were 
trying to force Labor to discuss details 
of its plans for nationalization, which 
Harold Wilson's men have been de- 
liberately vague about; in the end, Dep- 
uty Leader George Brown repeated an 
earlier pledge to bring steel, truck trans- 
port and much urban land under govern- 
ment ownership or control. 

On defense policy, Wilson Scathingly 
attacked the government's "pathetic 
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remote coffee-growing land slip away 
by default. Marquetalia paid no taxes, 
and death awaited any police or mili- 
tary force rash enough to cross its 
borders. Last December Tiro Fijo and 
his men ambushed an army patrol, kill- 
ing six soldiers. All told, the army cred- 
its him with 200 murders. 

Two-Stage Assault. The army started 
planning Tiro Fijos downfall months 
ago. Combat units were divided into 
small, tightly organized teams, given 
extensive training in anti-guerrilla war- 
fare. To backstop the military cam- 
paign, new roads, schools and other 
civic-action projects were planned to 
draw the peasants closer to the govern- 
ment. The offensive began four weeks 
ago as units of five battalions—totaling 
3,500 men—poured into Marquetalia. 

Flitting through the thickly wooded 
mountainsides, Tiro Fijo's men fought 
half a dozen bitter skirmishes. But in 
the deadly game of hide-and-seek, the 
guerrilla-wise soldiers came out on 
top, pressed steadily on toward Tiro 
Fijo’s hacienda headquarters. Early one 
morning last week, a fleet of helicopters 
airlifted 170 crack troops into position 
surrounding the hacienda. The des- 
perate Communists opened fire from 
underbrush and foxholes. In the three- 
hour fight, they wounded only one sol- 
dier; finally Tiro Fijo put the hacienda 
to torch and retreated into the moun- 
tains. That night his men ambushed an 
army patrol, killing two soldiers; four 
nights later they killed four more. 

But “Operation Marquetalia" was 
virtually complete. The yellow-blue- 
and-red Colombian flag now flew over 
the area for the first time in its history. 
Tiro Fijo himself was holed up with 
50 to 80 men in a narrow canyon six 
miles from his old base, and at week’s 
end two army pincer columns were 
closing in for the kill. 


BRAZIL 
Pffft! 


Rio de Janeiro's parking problem is 
about as acute as New York's might 
be if everybody drove to work. Since 
there are no parking lots, garages or 
meters, and since Rio traffic cops have 
always regarded parked cars with com- 
passion, Rio motorists park anywhere. 
They double park and triple park; they 
park on sidewalks, in crosswalks, at 
intersections, on center islands. Every 
place but on top of another car. Now 
Brazil’s revolutionaries are taking the 
matter in hand—the stern hand of Air 
Force Colonel Américo Fontenele, 43, 
Rio's new traffic director. 

With the righteous indignation of a 
Renault-owner boxed in between two 
Buicks, Fontenele commenced by hir- 
ing a fleet of trucks to tow off all illegal- 
ly parked cars. When police garages 
were full, offending cars were simply 
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stashed away on isolated streets. No 
records were kept of what went where. 
If the car was in a police pound, the 
owner paid maybe a $4 fine; if it wasn’t 
—shrug. One army captain wailed that 
it took him three days of searching to 
find his Volkswagen; other owners 
found that vandals had followed the 
tow trucks, stripped their cars bare. 
Colonel Fontenele was only warming 
up. When he learned that parking vio- 
laters were escaping before the tow 


RUBENS BARBOSA—JORNAL DO BRASIL 
me ; 


RIO COPS AT WORK ON THE VALVES 
Deflating the town. 


trucks arrived, he sent his men through 
downtown Rio to descend on the front 
tires of illegally parked cars, unscrew 
the valves—and pffft! “Vandalism,” 
cried Rio papers in shocked unison, 
quoting eminent jurists’ opinions that 
"Operation Pffft!” was illegal. “This 
campaign will continue until motorists 
begin to cooperate with the authori- 
ties," answered Fontenele. 

Pffft went the tires of the Ghana 
Ambassador, three federal Congress- 
men, one state assemblyman, and a 
plainclothes detective shadowing a sus- 
pect. One squad of cops was discovered 
gleefully flattening the tires of 35 legally 
parked cars, until someone pointed out 
the error. When police moved in on six 
illegally parked official cars they almost 
came to blows with some marines on 
guard; a squad of battle-dressed tommy 
gunners was eventually called up to 
protect the wheels’ wheels. 

Fontenele remains airily unperturbed. 
Traffic is moving right along these day 
and the colonel is now proh 
ing on almost eve i 
public is on my side,” 
“except those, 
their tires flatt 
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GOVERNOR LUYT 
One stop short of anarchy. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


I| A New Boss 
| At last the British had no choice but 
||| to take control of their race-torn little 
"South American colony. After five 
months of continued violence between 
295,000 East Indians, led by Marxist 
||| Premier Cheddi Jagan, and 190,000 
Jagan-hating Negroes, Britain's Gover- 
| nor Sir Richard Luyt announced that 
| he was assuming emergency power in 
i British Guiana to prevent further 
M bloodshed. He also ordered the arrest 
Чапа detention of 35 leading trouble- 
a makers—all but two of them members 
{of Jagan’s People’s Progressive Party. 
[Temporarily at least, Cheddi Jagan and 
Mihis Communism-spouting wife Janet 
were out of business. 
| In the most recent clashes between 
the races, 15 have been killed and scores 
) injured. The worst horror was played 
[ош in the Georgetown capital when 
Wiiterrorists fire-bombed the home of a 
mulatto anti-Jagan civil servant, killing 
"him and seven of his children. On radio 
(next day, Governor Luyt (pronounced 
ate) reported that Jagan and his min- 
isters had refused to. impose curfews, 
[refused to permit military searches for 
errorists, and had not muzzled race- 
Г Ооапппр radio broadcasts. Said the Gov- 
 еглог: The security force of 1,200 Brit- 
Mish troops, 600 "volunteer" troops and 
i 1,600 local police "will be firm. They 
| ill also be fair. The- position now is 
Баг the Governor and not the min- 
| бстегѕ will handle the emergency." 

Some of Jagan's opponents welcomed 
WLuyt’s action as “the only one that can 
prevent the country from falling into a 
Wifinal stage of anarchy.” Predictably, Ja- 
Mhan cried imperialism and condemned 
ft as “a dark mark on Britain's all-dirty 
"record as a colonial power." His fol- 
Jowers warned that he might call for 
ountrywide civil disobedience. If he 
Hoes, Jagan himself is almost certain to 


and in jail. 
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VENEZUELA 
Subversion Sí, Study No 


Latin America's troublesome students 
go out on strike at the pop of a fire- 
cracker: against the government, for 
Cuba, to oust professors, or anything 
else that catches their fancy. Last week, 
on the eve of final exams, the 18,725 
students at Caracas’ Central University 
were on strike for a brand-new reason: 
the right to flunk forever and still re- 
main in school. 

Students of Venezuela's state-sup- 
ported universities won flunking privi- 
leges in the euphoric period following 
the 1958 ouster of Dictator Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez. The government guar- 
anteed admission without an entrance 
exam to any high school graduate, and 
wiped out all penalties for failure ex- 
cept a nominal fee for repeating a 
course. The result was chaos. While ac- 
ademic standards tumbled, the univer- 
sity became a base for communists and 

subversives. They were rarely seen in 
class, and their ages ran well into the 
30s. All during turbulent 1963, Castro- 
ite F.A.L.N. terrorists took refuge on 
the campus—which is off limits to po- 
lice. Recently, Castroite students beat 
up two policemen found on campus; 
and two others were forced to kneel 
and beg for their lives. 

The cult of university autonomy is so 
strong in Latin America that the Vene- 
zuelan government is reluctant to put 
the campus under ordinary law. But it 
is trying to do something about students 
obviously uninterested in learning. Last 
month the University Council began a 
crackdown, adopting a “repeater’s rule,” 
which expels any engineering student 
failing two subjects twice or one subject 
three times. Rector Jesus María Bianco 
thinks that the reform, modest though 
it seems, is long overdue. And he in- 
tends to make it stick. 


HAITI 
“What Is Called Democracy” 


The scraps of paper came in pink, 
red, green, blue and yellow. But they 
all said the same thing: “Citizen Dr. 
François Duvalier, President of the Re- 
public, will exercise for life his high 
functions according to Article 92 of the 
present constitution. Does this conform 
to your wishes? And do you ratify it?" 
At the bottom, in big black letters, was 
the word our. 

In Haiti last week Duvalier was hold- 
ing a "popular referendum" before he 
assumed office for life. It was only 
proper, said “Papa Doc,” because “we 
have what is called a democracy.” But 
in the dank, dark Caribbean nation, 
where almost 90% of the 4,500,000 
population could not read the ballot, 
even Lou Harris could have predicted 
the outcome. Eight hours before the 
Polls closed, the little doctor-turned- 
dictator appeared on the balcony of the 
presidential palace and graciously con- 
ceded victory. “Duvalier has won the 
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The U.S. has tried everything shy 
of intervention to bring about a Chany 
in Haiti. It has cut off all aid, pull} f 
out its ambassador, even sent a № Ы 
task force to steam around outside th 
three-mile limit for a few weeks, } 
Duvalier remained unmoved, and ini) |) 
meantime Haiti’s economy went fro 
bad to worse. On paper, per capita i 
come is $70 a year, lowest in the hi 
isphere; the real figure may be as l| 
as $15. Now, to alleviate at least ali 
tle of the misery, the dollars are flowin} | 
again: $2,360,000 in Inter-Ameio]: О» 
Development Bank funds for a drial} "ue 
ing-water project, frequent liberty vis 
by U.S. Navy vessels. Ambassador Bi 
son E. L. Timmons III, 48, mind) 
that a dozen embassy officials have be | 
declared personae non gratae in || 
past 64 years, is restricting his activ 
merely to “what is proper.” 
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m аш manufactured for 
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Word of the success of the Madurai 
project spread, and Hitachi won orders 
for equipment from four other power 
stations in India. Two are taking advan- 
tage of Hitachi’s unique ability to manu- 
facture complete power plants, all de- 
signed to ‘‘fit the clime.” 

Heavy electrical equipment is not the 
only field where Hitachi has shown its 
capability, which includes industrial and 
transportation equipment and extends to 
precision electronic instruments and sci- 
entific apparatus. If you're interested in 
any of our product lines, we'll be happy 
to forward you complete information. Or 
if you'd like to know more about our lat- 
est activities, we'd be delighted to send 
you our popular, informative quarterly, 
Age of Tomorrow. 


Where 10,000 products share one feature— 
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The mighty New York Yankees, 
those bankers of baseball, were giving 
away 20,000 free tickets—and to New 
York taxi drivers at that. With each 
pair of ducats went a letter from Gener- 
al Manager Ralph Houk, 44, telling how 
the Yanks (“а great New York institu- 
tion") wanted to *do something for an- 
other great New York institution." The 
Yanks could use some friends: the Na- 
tional League's happy-go-sloppy Mets 
were outdrawing them at home 3 to 2. 


Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib and 
Mir Taqui Mir are not exactly U.S. 
household words. But Minute Rice is, 

and it is the wish of its inventor, Afghan 
il Immigrant Ataullah К. Ozai-Durrani, 
\ that the two little-known 19th century 


Persian poets roll trippingly off Ameri- 
can tongues. Ozai-Durrani’s will, pro- 
bated six weeks after his death at 66 
in Denver, leaves more than half of his 
$1,000,000 estate to Harvard "or some 
such nonprofit institution" to translate 

| the poets’ works into English and under- 
write biographies. Ozai-Durrani’s law- 
yers are being besieged by half a dozen 
| nonprofiteers anxious to investigate, but 
(4! Harvard is ahead by a Yard. 


| 


) Descending from a Pan American 
|| thrift flight in Honolulu, Lynda Bird 
[| Johnson, 20, was nearly strangled by a 
nest of welcoming leis. “I can’t see,” 
she said plaintively. They kept coming. 
“I can’t stand another one.” So it went, 
[| for the eight days of her Hawaiian visit, 
[| through speech giving, sightseeing and 
'skindiving: an embarrassment of riches, 
(| from feathered gourds to a monkey- 
|| pod tray, and an even more embarrass- 
1 | ing swarm of aloha photographers. She 
i banned one from a luau for snapping 

| her in a bathing suit, wailed at others, 
IU “Т can't stand up, I'm sinking,” when 
|| they asked her to pose in spike heels 
| on a soggy lawn. She even tried to 
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LYNDA BIRD JOHNSON 
Sinking in spike heels, 


28 


elude them when a gift Indian sari was 
wound about her dress. “It’s like taking 
pictures of me in a bathtub,” | she 
chirped. “Y’all wait till I have it on.” 


Her late husband, New York Senator 
and Governor Herbert H. Lehman, was 
a Williams man, class of 1899, and 
so Edith Altschul Lehman, 75, gave the 
college $1,250,000 in his memory— 
largest personal gift in the school’s 171- 
year history. 


Perhaps there were a few more cas- 
seroles than necessary, and please, ev- 
erybody, not another silver tray. But 
duplication in sterling is the sort of 
challenge any June bride adores coping 
with, and it looks like Peggy Goldwater, 
20, Barrys younger daughter, will be 
back to the store in '64. When Peggy 
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PEGGY GOLDWATER 
Duplicating in sterling. 


marries Richard Arlen Holt, 26, a jun- 
ior executive with California's Wilshire 
Oil Co., in Phoenix's Trinity Episcopal 
Cathedral this week, the Senator will be 
on hand to give her away, though many 
of her father's political friends, she says, 
“will be too busy to attend.” 


“If you prick me, do I not bleed?” 
asked Shakespearean Richard Burton, 
38, paraphrasing Shylock. Burton does, 
frighteningly, for as he explained in 
Manhattan last week, he has suffered 
all his life from a mild form of “bleed- 
er’s disease," or hemophilia. Recently 
recruited by the National Hemophilia 
Foundation, he announced the forma- 
tion of a Richard Burton Hemophilia 
Fund, with Wife Liz as chairman, to 
aid research on the disease. 


Mary Caroline d’Erlanger, 24, daugh- 
ter of BOAC's late chief, Sir Gerard 
d'Erlanger, prefers the nickname Min- 
nie. Her fiancé, Winston Spencer 
Churchill, 23, on the other hand, stren- 
uously resists Winnie, and as anyone 
who has tangled with his grandfather 


D'ERLANGER & CHURCHILL E 
Resisting strenuously, 


can testify, Churchills are stubby 
Randolph's Oxford-educated $0) f 
other family traits: 1) a fondness |, 
travel and journalism that last year gf! 
him on a four-month tour of 40 A 
and Middle Eastern countries, w 
sult in a book, First Journey, due 
U.S. in January; 2) freckles; and j 
hankering eventually to go into p 


ces at | 


("That is what all Churchills jf 0! P 
Meanwhile, Minnie and Winsto ет а 
busy choosing a London church a2" ш 
July day for the wedding. B 


Don't let nobody say Tennessee do: 
stand by its own. When Memphis ra 
station WHBQ announced a contest Í ; 
most popular rock-'n-roll singer, a. 
some misguided teen-agers sent miji 
passel of votes for them furrin Beals 
the five-man city commission tabled! 
budget debate and unanimously ай“ 
a resolution “calling on all citizens mus 
Memphis and elsewhere to suppor “i “йш 
vis Presley in this contest." i 
Mayor William B. Ingram Jf. 
than any other person, Elvis 0 
ried abroad with him a fine d 
for Memphis. I hope some day WE 
an appropriate means of dor |“ 
him, such as naming the new йу 
osseum for him." 
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Viking princes have claimed ^ 
as their domain since the Сау: 
Ericson, and Norway's d plue 
Prince Harald, 27, has salty th 


veins. A deep-water sailor fro! sip 


the 1964 Olympics. Sailing t 
designed by U.S. Master de 
Luders, Harald is rated 4 Brad 
medal of some sort, but ^ri 
gold if he is to maintain $ g Шу Wy. à 
circles. Both his father, Ki Kin it 
his good friend; Groce i: 
stantine, hold gold me 1928 ай ў 
won at the Olympics of a [Ins 
pis 
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system of criminal 
wrote Justice William 
accusatorial, not Inquisl- 
Fifth Amendment 1s its 
gane пау.” With those words, 
al ma week announced the Su- 
ourt’s decision to reverse the 
conviction of a small-time 
mp! t 52-year-old gambler named 
Т Поу and extend the protect- 
n Mifi Amendment' privilege 
fincrimination to witnesses 
whatever their status, 


8 
West sel 
VU tendant 
s. 
ар оа County crime com- 
DU ге years ago tried to ques- 
E bout his employer and 
R Malloy aoc К 
ге at the time of his 1959 arrest, 
у invoked the privilege and ге- 
Ж, dto answer any questions. He was 
Jes wil [sed into prison for contempt after a 
e МЇ pecticut court, relying on more than 
e буаз of the Supreme Court's own 
е poii ШЕ, declared that the federal Fifth 
chills ani not apply in state courts. Malloy 
Vinston a}! been assured by Connecticut au- 
church aliies that because of the state's one- 
ær statute of limitations for misde- 
mrs he was not exposing himself 
nessee dee)? ther state prosecution, but the 
mphis ra Yreme Court ruled that if he had 
; contest (^ compelled to testify, he might have 
a} hed “а Jink in a chain of evidence 
‘tient to connect him with a more 
rrin Bealls P crime for which he might still 
yn tabled ip Posecuted.” The court's turnabout 
ed notice on the states that from 
|20 they will be required to honor 
Wücter federal protection against 
"Xrimination, 
Jr, ‘Met n. court also overturned the New 
is has |.) contempt conviction of two 
| улу who had invoked the 
j Шу а espite state pledges of im- 
ri NA prosecution. The long- 
er Red argued that they feared 
unie panties would use their state- 
ES шолу to build a federal 
! peri em. Putting an end to 
> E consti? too, the court held “that 
үг e + 'stitutional d. ^ 
Дан ini io al privilege against self- 
dee protects a state witness 
а Slate nation under federal as 
поа and a federal witness 
Vg, TImination und 
al law » nder state as well 
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B Чеш resident 
Ог advice on how to 
of DEN Prowler, “If you catch this 
T,” said the officer, 
( im, but make sure 
shoot m €ason: in Florida it is 
S Intruder in one's house, 
S In few other cities 
Wet Such straightforward 
ег police. Yet with 
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LAW 


crimes of violence increasing, more and 
more Americans are concerned about 
how to protect themselves and still stay 
within the law. 

Duty to Run. It isn't easy. U.S. laws 
governing self-protection derive from 
the ancient English common law that 
held that a medieval Briton was obliged 
to retreat until his back was literally to a 
wall or a ditch before he was justified in 
fighting off an assailant. This so-called 
“retreat law" has been substantially 
modified in American courts, which 
have generally ruled that though a per- 
son must attempt to avoid trouble, he 
is not legally bound to flee if such action 
would increase his peril. Only Texas law 


FELICETT! (RIGHT) & WELL-WISHERS 
The third time was fatal. 


ignores retreat altogether and permits 
an attacked person to stand and fight it 
out under any circumstances. 

In any state, once the fighting has 
begun, the law becomes a matter of 
interpretation. An attacked person is 
legally permitted to exert only as much 
force as is necessary to repel the aggres- 
sor. But what is reasonable? In Wash- 
ington last month, as Frances Clark, a 
comely 24-year-old, sat in a Chinese 
restaurant, a man named Zebedee Lee, 
42, walked over and, by his own ad- 
mission, “patted her on the buttocks.” 
Grabbing a knife, Miss Clark stabbed 
him in the stomach, putting him in the 
hospital. Though Lee’s act was techni- 
cally an assault, the district attorney felt 
that the girl used more than reasonable 
force to repel it. As a result, Miss Clark, 
not Lee, was charged with assault. 

Self-protection becomes even more 
complicated in cities that require li- 
censes for firearms. Yet never have New 
Yorkers, for example, needed protec- 
tion so desperately. Only last week a 
63-year-old lawyer, Leonard Simpson, 
was shot to death in the self-service 
elevator of his West Side apartment 
house. An 84-year-old New York shop- 
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keeper, Frank Felicetti, recently. shot 
and killed an intruder who, he said, 
had robbed and beaten him twice be- 
fore. Felicetti was arrested for violating 
the: city’s Sullivan Law, which forbids 
owning unlicensed concealable weapons. 
He faces a maximum penalty of seven 
years in prison and a $1,000 fine. 
Aiding others under attack is fraught 
with more legal perils than protecting 
one's self. Most Americans find it out- 
rageous that New Yorkers fail to aid 
fellow citizens who are being mauled by 
thugs on streets and subways. Yet no 
matter how cowardly New Yorkers may 
be, the fact is that under the law anyone 
who intervenes in an attack exposes 
himself to the possibility of severe pen- 
alties. If a good Samaritan repels an at- 
tacker too aggressively, or inadvertently 


FRED MORGAN—N,Y. DAILY NEWS 
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jumps in on the wrong side, he may 
wind up under arrest for assault. 

Do-It-Yourself Protection. In an at- 
tempt to obey the law and also stay 
alive, many people are turning to weap- 
ons that are guaranteed to repel attack 
yet not inflict lasting injury. Most popu- | 
lar are cylindrical Penguns, which shoot 
a jet of tear gas and are legal in most 
states (with the notable exceptions of 
California, New York and lllinois). | 
Where tear gas is barred, packet-size | 
aerosol sprays that discharge a tempo- | 
rarily eye-stinging chemical are usually 
allowed. Fittingly, girls who work nights 
in the Wonderful World of Chemistry | 
at the World's Fair all pack such pro- 
tection. Another gimmick: a walking | 
stick that conceals a cattle prod deliver- 
ing 4,000 volts. 

Reassuring as such weaponry may be 
to a worried public's peace of mind, | 
most police officials are increasingly; 
nervous that the trend toward j 
yourself protection may 1 
happy matrons to mass m 
best advice, claims a 
is still: “learn to гип. 
can nervo AS 287 | 
or far enou, E 


doit 
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my Jacobs, 29. Only twice all afternoon 
| =ош did Jacobs stray-from the fairway; only 
After the Avalanche twice did he fail to reach a green in 


“It’s like jumping off the top of a раг figures; and he did not miss a single 
building, Ken Venturi. said recently, putt under 12 ft. Jacobs’ six-under- 
surveying the shreds of his tattered par 64 tied for the lowest score ever re- 
career. "There are no steps on the  corded in a U.S. Open. In all the ex- 
way down." citement, who was going to notice Ken 

Once he was the hottest player in Venturi, plodding along in fourth place, 
(| golf. Arnie Palmer was just a promising six strokes behind? 

Wi) young pro when Venturi, a 24-year-old Nine holes later, everybody was. 
ll! amateur, shot a final-round 80 and lost Washington weather is never much to 
IM, the 1956 Masters by a single stroke. brag about, but for the 36-hole final 
Wi Jack Nicklaus was a chubby-cheeked round, it was atrocious. The tempera- 
i| Ohio State freshman when Ken was ture reached 97, and the humidity could 
winning four tournaments in 1958 and 
hearing himself hailed as “the new Ben 
Hogan.” In his first four years as a pro, 
Venturi won $141,276. Critics raved 
(|| about the silky smoothness of his swing. 
i) “Ken stands up to the ball,” said one, 
mi “as if he, the club, the ball and the 
| golf course were all part of a beautiful 
piece of sculpture." 

WE Bizarre Ailments. It is always im- 

M possible to single out the snowflake 
Mi that starts an avalanche. Maybe, for 

[| Venturi, it was the last day of the 1960 
(1 Masters, when he was half-carried away 
Mfrom the 18th hole, measured for a 
green winners blazer, and plunked 
| down in front of a TV set—to watch 
(| Palmer birdie the last two holes and 
Wi win. Things certainly went from bad to 
{| worse after that. He was plagued by a 
(ү) series of bizarre physical ailments: a 

! pinched nerve that paralyzed half his 
| | chest, a stubborn virus infection, a hand 


|, injury, an automobile accident. In the 
ii| next four years Venturi won only one 
minor tournament, and his official earn- 
| [ines last year amounted to exactly 
1101$3,848.33. There was a brief flurry of 
Mnterest when he finished third in the 
B Thunderbird Classic in early June. But 
[[|Пазї week, when it came time for the 
|j | U.S. Open at the Congressional Coun- | 
ji tty Club in Washington, D.C., nobody =~ 
I] gave Venturi a chance. 
The Congressional is the longest and 
toughest course any Open has ever been 
{played on—7,053 yds., with greens so drown a man. Nicklaus shot a 77, Palm- 
{irregular that one golfer accused Archi- er and Lema blew to 75s. But Venturi 
ect Robert Trent Jones of burying dino- in some astonishing way, suddenly be- 
Baurs under the undulating turf. The 9th came that sculpture again. 
hole is all of 599 yds. long, and its On the first hole, his 10-ft. try for 
green is separated from the fairway by a birdie hung tantalizingly on the lip 
Р. deep, Brass-choked ravine. “That,” of the cup for a full minute—and then 
Ра! one pro, “is where elephants go to dropped in. "When that happened, I 
Ше.” In short, the Congressional is a said to myself, ‘Well, well! If that’s the 
4 ibrutal course, even for Palmer, Nick- way things are going, I might as well 
205, or Tony Lema, who had just won make the most of it.” Venturi birdied 
| bo ga їп а row. But when the 4th, 5th, 8th, and 9th holes turned 
ie inet n ed the only sub-par round of the front nine in 30 strokes—and found 
the first day, a two-under 68, one Sports- himself deadlocked with Jacobs for the 
М riter boldly announced that “Arnold lead. But on the 17th he missed an 18- 
Palmer has 198 holes to go on the in. putt for a par; on the 18th, he messed 


rand Slam of golf." up his drive 
3 а and had t = 
Plodding Along. Palmer did not do er bogey. Then ihe MEE aie 


badly the next day, either: a one-under- from heat exh х ` 

браг 69. But that was only good for sec- strokes, пао AN pening ee 
bnd place, a stroke off the pace set by beef stroganoff. Doctors packed Ven- 
a curly-haired Californian named Tom- turi off to bed. 8 


30 


VENTURI AFTER SINKING A BIG PUTT 
In the Open, one master. 
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Cap in Hand. That's ; 
figured. Venturi came o A 
18, splay-footed and Sta 
some weird magic hig баеп 
gether. Relentlessly he ШЕ 
on the board. Trying for Qus 
wonderful rallies, Arnie Pane 
the way to fifth place. ue 
needed five strokes to пе ommy = 
three, 195-yd. 2nd hole Eotiate top 

Finally it was the 18th hol ү, 
was Ken Venturi, cap in he e, and ad 
up the middle of the p. d tole 
four-stroke lead and a pj ауу 
ing up the applause. His bale 
sand trap 110 ft. from the pt 
he knocked it onto the рг a 


as in 
Cay 


total of 278, second low 
score in U.S. Open history 
down behind a tree and sigh 
know, I was going to giye up thi 
eight months ago?” Sey 


CREW 
Two Make Ready 
But One to Go | Harry 
Most top college crews have ад New I 
tree-edged river or lake to pilhyarold 
around in, a well-appointed boathsu-mile 
to change in, and money from old ш} college- 
for new equipment. Not so the Univer had bee 
of California at Berkeley. One of Cosjicould h 
Jim Lemmon's shells has been aroxfinard ha 
for 29 years and the building his citha 304 s 
call home was built in 1925. His prfeCantabs 
tice course? It would probably be ће fini: 


out for the thin-skinned craft with B 
straining oarsmen. Since California Ё m. 
dipped an oar in 1907, it has кош Ji 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 1 Ко be: 
gatta eight times. Golden Bear ables 
have won three Olympic gold me efe m 
three tries, and established them DM 
as the power in the West. NT © 
None of which holds апу wate ep 
Easterners. They simply think R 
ing never left its East Fast Ё 
So when California travee 
last. week's 62nd annual 
ta, undefeated in six West 
this year, the competing 7 
together and voted twice-de 
nell the crew to bea 
thought that was a fine ! Pda 
New York State's Lake O99 
did it with ease. ind po m 
Using the tulip-sha p 

ized by. Germany's 1960 o 
ning Ratzeburg crew, t 4 into ? 
Californians soon jumpe“ "joy D 
length lead. From then OP, i pif | 
cernedly looked back at Toyo x 
for the length of the = fin i 
2,000-meter course. At up ! 6л 
coxswain took the: stroke | inf | 
kicks, and California slid 26. гу, 9f y 
31 sec. Adding insult to п: 
Western crew, the Un 
ington, was second, neat 
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ornell was а sore- 


shellacking VR eer 
UD this os dds-on favorites to 
P i qi n trials in New York 
rath, But the East still had one 
A left to send against the West- 
(mill undefeated Harvard, 
фі race in the I.R.A. Instead, 
h Harry Parkers Crimson was 
have a cla New London, Conn., keeping 
> (о pabifyear-old engagement with Yale. 
ed boathwlgrmile distance 1S the longest 
om old ga college-ro wing, and since both 
he пе hd been at 2,000 meters all 
Jne of Cos{icould have been up for grabs. 
been аштай had it all the way. Ticking 
ing his ева 30} strokes per minute, the 
25. His pajeCantabs slowly built up their lead 
ibly be eaifitthe finish they were almost five 
jare,  fSahead. Now that makes them 
s, barges ape for California to beat. 
walls in р 


land еш AUTO RACING 


to watch ys р 
raft viti b Win in Belgium 


alifornia B M Really Coasting 
has won Bf ad's Jimmy Clark, 28, is every- 
sociation BF World champion auto racer 
Bear cif’ be: bright, cool, daring, ear- 
Jd medii] Mtless—and lucky as a field full 
j thens af clovers, Last week he won 
gini Belgian Grand Prix to 
J wang nef a as of three races so far 
ok E è Was SLE didn't even realize 


Practice Та Б , 
| »~Immy’s 1964 Lotus de- 


lea. ^ qM 


jea. ACT 
ondagh "JY 
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Natt CLARK ON THE CORNER 
the track, the man with everything. 


Out of the West, a big winner. 


veloped mechanical trouble, and he had 
to trade it in on a 1963 model that was 
geared too low for the ultrafast Spa- 
Franchorchamps course. So there he 
was, a few laps from the end, touring 
unhappily around in fourth place. Out 
front in a Brabham-Climax, the U.S.'s 
Dan Gurney was burning up the track, 
leading Britain’s Graham Hill and New 
Zealand’s Bruce McLaren by 40 sec., 
and Clark by 90 sec. Play safe? Not 
Gurney. 

Where Was Anybody? Gurney had 
not won a Grand Prix race in two years, 
and this was going to be a victory worth 
savoring. On the 28th lap, he blasted 
around the 83-mile course at 137.6 
m.p.h.—breaking the old track record 
by more than 2 m.p.h. Then the Brab- 
ham’s engine began to miss. Gurney 
screeched into the pits. “Саз!” he yelled 
—and imagine his surprise. There was 
no gas: fuel-company mathematicians 
had concluded that nobody would need 
to refuel. Frantically, Gurney wheeled 
his sputtering Brabham back onto the 
track. On the last lap, he ran com- 
pletely out of gas. 

Tall, mustachioed, and very British, 
Graham Hill would have cut a dashing 
figure at the winner’s stand. But the 
fuel pump of his B.R.M. quit just 100 
yds. past the spot where Gurney sat 
nursing his grief. In the grandstand, the 
fans began to get restless. Where was 
Gurney? Where was Hill? Where was 
anybody? At last, Bruce McLaren’s 
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RNIA LEADING WASHINGTON AT THE FINISH 
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Cooper cleared the crest of the last hill 
and started down the final straight. But 
McLaren was only coasting: his gener- 
ator belt had parted and his engine was 
dead. Then came a sound that made 
McLaren swivel in his seat—a staccato 
roar, rapidly increasing in volume. Here 
was Clark, buzzing merrily along, ig- 
norant of the drama up ahead. Down 
the straightaway rolled Bruce McLaren, 
at a desperate 30 m.p.h. Down the 
straightaway flashed Jimmy Clark, at 
a casual 130 m.p.h. McLaren was 
pounding his knees in helpless frustra- 
tion as Clark zipped past, just 300 yds. 
from the finish. 

"Who, Me?" In the confusion, the 
flagman was waving the checkered flag 
at everybody. Clark apparently hadn't 
noticed McLaren, hadn't seen Hill 
stopped by the wayside. So he kept on 
going—anxious to find out what had 
happened to Gurney. Photographers 


commandeered a car and rushed after 


him. “Jimmy,” they shouted. "You're 
wanted at the victors stand!” “Who, 
me?” asked Clark. “What for?’ 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 
> Australia’s Roy Emerson, 27: the 
London Grass Court tennis tournament, 
last big tune-up for Wimbledon, with 
a skin-of-the-teeth victory over Tomas 
Lejus, 22, first Russian ever to reach 
the finals of a major tennis tournament. 
Unseeded and unheralded, Lejus beat 
Mexico's Rafael Osuna in the semifinals, 
played Emerson almost even for 90 
min. before losing, 12-10, 6-4. 

> The University of Minnesota: base- 
ball's college world series, for the third 
time, beating the University of Mis- 
souri 5-1 in the final game, on the four- 
hit pitching of Joe Pollock and the 
headlong base-running of Second Base- 
man Dewey Markus, who then signed a 
contract with the Chicago Cubs. 

> Northern Dancer: Canada's Queen's 
Plate 14-mile classic, in a strong come- 
back after losing the U.S. Triple Crown 
in the 14-mile Belmont Stakes; in Toss 
ronto. E. P. Taylors bay colt went ОЙ 
a l-to-9 favorite at the shorter 
breezed home 74 lengths in! 
adding another $49,075. 
his two-year earning 
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RELIGION 


SECTS 


The Uncontaminated 

*Do not unite yourselves with un- 
believers," St. Paul told the first Chris- 
tians of Corinth. To the surprise and 
dismay of their fellow Britons, more 
than 10,000 members of the Exclusive 
Brethren sect are currently trying to 
take the injunction literally and sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest of society. 

An offshoot of the fundamentalist 
Plymouth Brethren, the Exclusives 
have traditionally been a clannish sort, 
clustering in self-imposed ghettos in 
small English towns and Scottish fishing 
villages. They seldom marry outside 
the sect, and refer to each other as 
“saints’—the only true disciples of 
Christ. The Brethren do not smoke, 
dance, watch TV or wear makeup, but 
official doctrine says that “strong drink 
is to be regarded as a creation of God 
and saints should freely drink it.” 

They had always remained distantly 
courteous to their neighbors until 1960, 
when new orders came from James 
Taylor Jr., a retired New York busi- 
nessman who is the leader of the sect. 
Taylor, who styles himself “the author- 
itative voice of God,” decreed that his 
followers must avoid “contamination” 
from the unclean by abandoning all 
association with non-Brethren. The Ex- 
clusives were thereby forbidden to mix 
professionally or socially with outsiders, 
and Taylor warned: “Those who do 
not agree will be excommunicated.” 

In obedience to Taylor’s new dogma, 
Exclusive landlords in the Scottish town 
of Peterhead evicted non-Brethren 
tenants; Exclusive fishermen fired crew- 
men who did not belong to the sect. 
Members of the sect were forced to 


FREDERICK JESSOP (RIGHT) RAILING AT EXCLUSIVE BRETHREN WIFE & 5 


Saints must speak only to saints. 


leave their jobs in Midlands factories be- 
cause Taylors rules forbade them to 
join unions. Marriages have foundered 
on the doctrine of separation; in Wal- 
sall, for example, Businessman Leslie 
Pearson and his father-in-law Fred- 
erick Jessop publicly complained that 
their wives would not even speak to 
them when the two men left the sect. 
In Staffordshire, two spinster sisters 
who belonged to the Exclusives com- 
mitted suicide after they were forbid- 
den to speak to old friends. 

So far, about half the Brethren have 
left the sect rather than obey Taylor; 
one Tory M.P. has heard so many tales 
of hardship from his constituents that 
last month he asked for a Home Office 
investigation of the sect. But difficult 
as their new way of life may be, the 
rest of the Brethren have followed 
Taylor, convinced that to live with the 
Lord means not to live with other men. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


A Question of Leadership 


At St. John’s Seminary near Los An- 
geles one morning last week, the Rev. 
William Du Bay entered the chapel, 
genuflected before James Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre, put his hand on a Bible 
in the cardinal’s lap, and made a pro- 
fession of loyalty to him. Then, as 
hundreds of priests watched, Du Bay 
kissed the cardinal’s hands and with- 
drew. A week earlier, Father Du Bay 
had publicly petitioned the Pope to re- 
move McIntyre as Archbishop of Los 
Angeles, charging the cardinal with 
"gross malfeasance in office" for what 
he called his superior's failure to con- 
demn racism as a moral evil. 

Priests who would play Luther are 
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CARDINAL McINTYRE 
In the face of protest, 


notably rare in the Roman gif 
Church today, and Father Du 

came something of a national 

A fresh-faced man of 29, he hai 

been transferred from paris 
charges of pressing for civil Tighis 
excessive zeal. He then applied (rj, 

sion service in Kenya, and inste 

made administrative assistant inan 
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à iversity at night, while 
E p. x Wall Street broker- 
afim. At 29, he turned down the 
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a retreat, and unavailable for comment. 
Archdiocesan officials pointed out that 
he is not a segregationist, has signed 
the antiracist statements of the U.S. 
Catholic hierarchy, and has many times 
avowed his support of equality for all. 
But his other actions have helped cre- 
ate an ambivalent image—an image of 
a man who has prosecuted his ecclesi- 
astical mission with zeal but has failed 
to seize the moral leadership that many 
of his flock had expected of him. 


THEOLOGIANS 


The New Jerusalem 

Who was the most brilliant mind of 
the 18th century? A good case could 
be made for Newton, Voltaire, Samuel 
Johnson—or for Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the polymathic scientist and seer whose 
fame lingers on not just in literature 
but in churches that honor his writing 
as the vehicle for the second coming of 
God's word. 

Born in 1688, the son of a bishop in 
Sweden's state church, Swedenborg was 
a kind of Nordic Da Vinci. He invented 
a machine gun and a fire extinguisher, 
first explained to the world the phe- 
nomenon of phosphorescence and the 
function of the ductless glands, devised 
a nebular hypothesis to account for the 
origin of the universe. Metallurgist, 
physiologist and  mathematician, he 
knew nine languages, and promoted fis- 
cal reforms and liquor regulations as 
a member of Sweden's Diet. 

Conversations with Spirits. At the age 
of 57, after seeing a vision of Christ, 
Swedenborg abandoned his secular pur- 
suits for theology, and his religious writ- 
ings run to 30 fat volumes. His thinking 
was decidedly un-Lutheran. Rejecting 
the traditional doctrine of the Trinity, 
he taught that Christ alone was God. 
Man, he argued, was not saved by faith 
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alone, as Luth 
natural perfect. 

the world. Swede. 
visions of heaven 
described at great le. 
ical writings. He also 
quent conversations w 

informed him that a 

church was coming into b. 

his works would form the m 
of its teachings. 

Despite his prediction of tue “New 
Jerusalem," Swedenborg died a Luther- 
an, and was buried according to the 
rites of the Swedish church. In 1784, his 
followers organized a society to propa- 
gate his teachings, which have influ- 
enced such disparate figures as Balzac, 
Emerson, Lincoln, and Helen Keller. 
Today there are more than 7,000 loyal 
Swedenborgians in the U.S. (and about 
45,000 elsewhere) who belong to three 
churches. The biggest concentration of 
them is in the Philadelphia suburb of 
Bryn Athyn; there, most of the town's 
population of 1,100 belong to the Gen- 
eral Church of the New Jerusalem, 
which for 51 years has been putting up 
a magnificent—but still incomplete— 
Gothic cathedral. 

Courage & Zest. Last week, another 
Swedenborgian church, the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem in 
the U.S.A., held its 141st annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. About 200 of the 
faithful showed up to elect new officers 
and discuss the continuing relevance of 
the Swedish sage. “His really great mind 
relates faith to the world of science," 
said Dr. Dorothea Harvey, associate 
professor of religion at Lawrence Col- 
lege. Says Adolph Liebert of Pittsburgh, 
a research and development engineer: 
*He has given me a perspective on what 
life is for and how to use it. He gives 
me the courage and zest to look for a 
new day.” 
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ART 


SCULPTURE 


Merlin with Magnets 

Sculpture must defy gravity, says Al- 
berto Collie, and by using magnets he 
performs feats of levitation with ob- 
jects made of aluminum, copper and 
magnesium. Though Collie's magnetized 
sculptures do not soar with full air- 
borne freedom, they do hover and 
float* above their pedestals, attached 
by almost imperceptible nylon strings. 
The effect is playful and magical-rath- 
er like Collie himself, who combines 
the hot-eyed zeal of a young Merlin 
with the twinkle-eyed grin of a boy with 
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SCULPTOR COLLIE & SPATIAL-ABSOLUTE 


ward, tethered by a thread. Each open 
end of the sculpture gives out a sound 
like a giant sea shell humming with the 
rhythm of breakers. If the viewer steps 
back a few paces, the interior spheres 
look like twin, lightless moons haunting 
the barren landscape of a science-fiction 
planet. 

Collie's spatial-absolutes represent a 
marriage of technology and art, but 
science is clearly the stronger partner. 
Yet Collie insists that he is no tech- 
nological faddist catering to a novelty- 
hungry art public that is ready to pay 
$1,000 to $3,500 for his floating sculp- 
ture. In his obsession with simplicity 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


Doing what Brancusi would have liked to do. 


a toy. Collie, 25, calls his works spatial- 
absolutes: spatial because they are float- 
ing in space, absolute because “the true 
essence of a shape, its 100% value" can 
be fully experienced and appreciated 
only when it is lifted from its base. 
'Two sculptural shapes dominate Col- 
lie's show at Manhattan's Nordness Gal- 
lery. One is a tilted disk that looks like 
a model of a flying saucer. Such disks 
jiggle at a fingertip touch, but may 
weigh as much as 13 lbs.—as a thief 
discovered when he tried to whisk one 
away from the Chrysler Art Museum, 
only to have it drop with a clang. The 
Second, also a space-age motif, resem- 
bles the hollow cone of a missile. In- 
side, visible from both ends, are two 
metallic spheres, one hanging down like 
a tiny bathysphere on its nylon thread, 
and by its magnet attracting the mag- 
net in another sphere that levitates up- 


* Using the principle that identical magnetic 
poles (two norths or two souths) repel each 
other. Collie embeds light, powerful ceramic 
magnets in the floating and fixed elements of 
his sculptures, which are themselves made of 


and freedom of form, he argues that 
his shapes "derive from Brancusi. If he 
were alive today, he would have re- 


. leased his Bird in Space and freed the 


Fish to swim. He simply lacked the 
technology that we have today. His 
work implies flight.” Collie promises to 
fly even higher in his next show: no 
strings. 


PAINTING 


History in Portraits 


Gilbert Stuart tartly maintained that 
“no one would paint history who could 
do a portrait,” but as the chief depicter 
of George Washington, he showed that 
to paint portraits is often to paint great 
history. Over the centuries, on a less 
exalted plane, an amazing amount of 
homely personal history also stuck to 
the brushes of the portrait painters, but 
the daguerreotype and the photograph 
in the end reduced this broad popular 
stream of American art to a trickle. 
The rise and decline of portraiture is the 
most striking theme of a World's Fair 
exhibit called “Four Centuries of Amer- 
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MEDICINE 


DIAGNOSIS 


Detecting Diabetes Early 


Secretaries turned out during their 
lunch hour; housewives with kids 
queued up before trips to the supermar- 
ket; businessmen stopped by after a day 
at the office. Wherever the blue-and- 
white trailer picked a place to park ‘in 
Cleveland, crowds gathered for a free 
drink of flavored corn syrup. And two 
hours later the drinkers returned to the 
trailer. Not that Clevelanders were af- 
flicted with a sudden thirst; on their sec- 
ond visit, instead of getting another shot 
of syrup, they donated a blood sam- 
ple. A technician smeared the blood on 
chemically treated cardboard. In a mat- 
ter of moments the results were obvious. 


RICHARD T. CONWAY 


CLEVELAND MOBILE DAC LAB 
4.5% are victims. 


If the cardboard changed color from 
grey to blue, sugar from the corn syrup 
had not returned to normal level in the 
drinker’s blood, showing a distinct pos- 
sibility of diabetes. 

The city-wide campaign organized by 
DAC (Diabetes Association of Greater 
Cleveland) was eloquent testimony to 
one of the ironies of modern medicine. 
Diabetes has been a well-controlled, 
though incurable, disease ever since 
1921 when Sir Frederick Banting and 
Charles Best first extracted insulin from 
sweetbreads. But with the aged account- 
ing for more and more of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, and diabetes predominantly a 
disease of old age, it is estimated that 
one person in every 80 is a sufferer. 
Says International Diabetes Federation 
President Howard Root: "Excluding goi- 
ter, diabetes is the most prevalent endo- 
crine disorder in the U.S.” 

Early diagnosis means that insulin or 
other treatment may help prevent such 
complications as hypertension, calcified 
arteries, and blindness. And the DAC 
test, developed by Drs. Gerald Kent 
and Jack Leonards of Western Reserve 
University, detects the disease even be- 
fore sugar begins to appear in the urine 
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Tuning in Teeth 
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THE CORPORATION” 
“L'université, c'est nous." 


EDUCATION 


ments and serve until they are 68. 
For most of Yale's history, the ten 
successors ran the corporation, reluc- 
tantly agreed to give graduates repre- 
sentation in 1871. In earlier times, the 
ten were invariably Congregational 
ministers from Connecticut, like Yale’s 
founding fathers. This pattern was 
smashed in 1905: the corporation ad- 
mitted a Congregational minister from 
New York. The only Congregationalist 
left is Amos N. Wilder, a Harvard 
divinity professor, who must retire this 
year. 

The essential power of the corpora- 
tion is ownership of the university— 
buildings, endowment, everything fixed 
and movable that is Yale. “L'université, 
c'est nous,” joked former Corporation 
Member Dean Acheson. The corpora- 
tion manages all finance and invest- 
ment, must give recorded approval to 
each course of study, faculty appoint- 
ment and degree. In practice, said 


* Front row (from left): John Hay Whitney, 
financier, publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways; Wilmarth S. Lewis, 
author and editor; Kingman Brewster Jr., presi- 
dent of Yale (ex officio); Edwin F. Blair, 
lawyer; Gardiner M. Day, Episcopal minister; 
B. Brewster Jennings, former Socony-Mobil 
Oil Board chairman, whose term is expiring. 
Standing: Caryl P. Haskins, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; William 
McChesney Martin Jr., Federal Reserve Board 
chairman; Amos N. Wilder, Harvard Divinity 
School professor; J. Richardson Dilworth, pres- 
ident of Rockefeller Brothers Inc.; Herbert F. 
Sturdy, lawyer; J. Irwin Miller, Cummins En- 
gine Co. board chairman and former president 
of the National Council of Churches; Harold 
Howe 11, Scarsdale (N.Y.) superintendent of 
schools; T. Keith Glennan, president of Case 
Institute and former administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration; 
William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs; Frank O. H. Williams, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ex- 
ecutive. Glennan, Howe, Martin, Sturdy and 
Williams are elected alumni fellows. 
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Acheson, “we don't interfere with the 
running of the college. This would be 
the quickest way to louse things up.” 
Instead, the corporation applies itself 
seriously to its key job, which is to pick 
the president of the university, and usu- 
ally ratifies his decisions. 

“We are all busy men,” says Herbert 
F. Sturdy, a Los Angeles lawyer who 
five years ago was elected as the first 
member from the Far West. "But for 
me, the corporation comes ahead of 
everything—all business, social or fam- 
ily." He flies in ten times a year for two- 
day meetings in New Haven and, like 
most members, rarely misses a session. 

"Clams or Oysters?" The sessions are 
conducted according to tradition as te- 
nacious as the Yale bulldog. Members 
arrive on a Friday morning, meet in 
committees (educational policy, fi- 
nance, budgets, endowments and gifts, 
buildings and grounds, honorary de- 
grees), and in the evening go to Mory's, 
where the waiter laconically asks each 
of them: "Clams or oysters? Steak or 
lobster?" Informal talks are leavened 
by tact, wit and persuasive intellectual 
argument. "There is a tremendous so- 
dality," says Walpole Scholar Wilmarth 
Lewis, who holds the record for con- 
tinuous membership, 26 years. 

At 9:15 the next morning, the cor- 
poration assembles in its paneled Wood- 
bridge Hall meeting room, sitting 
around a mahogany table in high- 
backed leather chairs, each bearing an 
engraved plate with the name of the 
occupant. No one smokes until univer- 
sity officers and corporation committees 
present their reports. Then a faint cloud 
of blue begins to fill the air, while 
the group politely strives to reach their 
decisions. 

Only after they agree do Yale and 
the rest of the world hear about i 
maybe. And, as Acheson put it 
never give reasons for our 
merely the blunt fact 
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of our views, as Mr. Churchill did of 
his when challenged with inconsistency, 
‘My views are a harmonious process 
which keeps them in relation to the cur- 
rent movement of events.’ ” 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
On the Slopes of Mt. Ida 


“Genuine learning has ever been said 
to give polish to man; why then should 
it not bestow charms on women?” Pio- 
neer Educator Emma Willard 150 years 
ago answered her own question with 
energy and decision. As farmers jeered 
(“They'll be educating the cows next"), 
she started a school for girls in her 
home in Middlebury, Vt. A few years 
later she moved her classes to a remod- 
eled coffee house in Troy, N.Y., and 
set up the school as a Female Seminary, 
where young ladies learned such novel- 
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EMMA WILLARD 


fields, riding stables, a gymnasium with 
swimming pool and bowling alleys. Tui- 
tion and board costs $3,000, and op- 
tional charges (piano lessons, for ex- 
ample) can raise the bill by another 
$1,000. Yet Emma Willard is not a rich 
school; the endowment per pupil is 
$2,500, compared to $11,400 for Miss 
Porter's in Connecticut. Emma Willard 
took in only $80,000 in gifts last year, 
all of which went to scholarships and 
loans to 62 of its 340 students. A 
$5,000,000 fund-raising drive aims to 
finance new construction, raise teach- 
ers’ salaries (average: $4,000-$5,000), 
and widen scholarship aid. 

Learning by Era. Modernizing a plan 
of study introduced by Emma Willard 
in the 19th century, the curriculum in- 
tegrates its studies of art, religion, music 
and literature into single historical eras. 
A freshman studies ancient history. A 
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CLASS OF '64 AT COMMENCEMENT 
Right on schedule, the girls broke into tears. 


ties as science, philosophy, literature, 


foreign languages and history. 

By virtue of this head start, *Fem 
Sem," now the Emma Willard School, 
is the oldest academic girls" school in 
the U.S. It is still as progressively rig- 
orous as in the days of its no-frills 
founder. "No deb balls for us," says 
Principal William Dietel, 37. “The par- 
ents want their children to have a su- 
perior education. They don’t want it all 
gummed up with manners.” 

White Gloves & Pink Diplomas. Un- 
gummed social graces were much in 
evidence last week as 90 graduates car- 
ried pink diplomas in one white-gloved 
hand and pink roses in the other. An 
organ played, and as if on signal, the 
girls broke into tears—for Emma Wil- 

Iard will be hard to leave. ~ 
The beautifully landscaped 55-acre 
campus, on the slopes of Mt. Ida, near 
Troy, centers on a quadrangle of neo- 
Gothic dorms and classrooms mostly 
donated by Alumna Mrs. Russell Sage 
(wife of a millionaire investor), a li- 
brary with 19,000 volumes, hockey 


38 


sophomore learning about the Renais- 
sance studies the medieval church, lis- 
tens to Gregorian chants, designs an 
illuminated manuscript in her art class. 
The junior year concentrates on the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the senior year 
on modern times. 

About half of the girls go on to some 
40 women's colleges in the East, in- 
cluding all the "Seven Sisters," but no 
particular sister more than the others: 
the other half—for all Emma Willard 
girls go to college—choose coed col- 
leges all over the U.S. Girls from 
Emma Willard usually do exceptionally 
well, and many. become lawyers, doc- 
tors and teachers. 

Principal Dietel, a graduate of Exe- 
ter, Princeton and Yale, came to Emma 
Willard in 1961 from Amherst, where 
he was assistant professor of humanities. 
"I knew nothing about teen-age girls," 
he said, but his ignorance has been a 
blessing. While keeping academic stand- 
ards as tough as ever, he has softened 
some of the starchiness. Young ladies 
may. now wear pink nail polish. 
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MUSIC 


ductor. I have no use for those snobs 
who look down their noses at every- 
thing but the most highbrow music. 
I’m a serious musician, but I don't want 
to be classified. l'd be bored doing only 
symphony music." 

Fire Buff. Descendant of a long line 
of fiddling Fiedlers (his father and two 
uncles were violinists with the B.S.O.), 
Arthur studied at Berlin's Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, joined the Boston Sym- 
phony in 1915 and played musical chairs 
(violin, viola, celesta, piano, organ and 
percussions) before he founded the 
open-air Esplanade Concerts in 1929 
and began luring up to 20,000 persons 
across the Arthur Fiedler Bridge to the 
banks of the Charles River for free 
concerts. In 1930 he became the first 
Boston-bred conductor of the Pops. 

An irrepressible fire buff, Fiedler in- 
doctrinated his Beacon Hill socialite 
bride by squiring her to all-night vigils 
in firehouses, for variety dragged her 
along on forays with the Boston police. 
Today the Fiedlers live in a baronial 
brick mansion in Brookline with their 
two daughters, a son, and a collection 
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of fire helmets and honorary fire-chief 
badges from some 90 cities. 

The future? “Fifty more years," he 
says grandly, professing again his alle- 
giance to Rossini's credo: “ ‘Every kind 
of music is good—except the boring 
kind. ” 
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Right in the Heart of Paris 


As soon as the curtain dropped on 
the performance of Bellinis Norma, 
fist fights erupted, insults bounced be- 
tween boxes, and the grandly helmeted 
Gardes Républicaines clanked into ac- 
tion. One bejeweled matron tore the 
glasses off a startled young man next 
to her; another dug her fingernails into 
her adversary’s Balenciaga décolleté. 
Dress Designer Yves Saint Laurent 
dealt his neighbor a smart kick in the 
shins. Monaco’s Princess Grace, along 
with Charlie Chaplin, his wife and his 
brood, fled for the exits. Aristotle Onas- 
sis and Rudolf Bing stayed on to ap- 
plaud. The tumult raged for a full 30 
minutes. Then at 2 a.m., the object of 
it all, Maria Callas, slipped out the 
stage door of the Paris Opera, ducked 
into her flower-strewn limousine, and 


MILTON FEINBERG 


purred off into the balmy Paris night. 

Pro- and anti-Callas factions have 
been squaring off ever since the cele- 
brated diva opened in Norma a month 
ago. But the big uproar began when 
at one performance she reached for a 
high C and nothing came out, eliciting 
a cry of “Take her to the cloakroom!” 
from the gallery. Despite the furor, 
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Callas and Norma were judged a tri- 
umph by the Paris critics. WHO CARES 
ABOUT A LITTLE B-FLAT, headlined Paris 
Presse. This week, at the conclusion 
of Norma's run, everyone agreed that 
Director Georges Auric, 65, who was 
hired two years ago on his promise to 
“bring a breath of new life” to the Paris 
Opera, had delivered the most exciting 
season in recent memory. 

Tourists Only. When Auric first took 
on the weighty title of Administrateur 
de la Réunion des Théatres Lyriques 


JEAN-LUCE HURE 


AURIC & CALLAS 
Breathing new life. 


Nationaux, he took on a ponderous 
load of problems as well (TIME, April 
27, 1962). Mired in a vast swamp of 
bureaucracy, militant unions and sec- 
ond-rate talent, the state-operated Paris 
Opera had foundered helplessly for 
nearly two decades. Five postwar ad- 
ministrators had promised revolution, 
only to sink quietly into the morass. 
Some tried staging productions à la 
Folies-Bergére, featuring flights of bal- 
lerinas being hoisted to heaven on wires, 
madly flapping their arms and shower- 
ing rose petals while spray guns hissed 
perfume into the audience. But the au- 
diences hissed right back, and the Paris 
Opera, a towering rococo palace cov- 
ering three acres right in the heart of 
the city, remained a flop. 

Vowing to change all that in short 
order or else resign, Auric started bold- 
ly by scheduling Alban Berg's fiercely 
modern Wozzeck. “If | am not able 
to mount this production," he declared, 
“I will know that nothing can be done 

for the National Opera here.” He de- 
manded an unprecedented 35 rehears- 
als, grappled successfully with eleven 
labor unions (guardians of the Opera's 
bloated staff of 1,100, including 95 


40. 
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stagehands, 35 firemen, 32 electricians, 
30 wardrobe  mistresses), but still 
Jacked funds for his crash program. 

New Era. Undaunted, Auric, who 
lives in the shadow of the Elysées Pal- 
ace, marched across the street to have 
a word with an influential neighbor— 
General Charles de Gaulle. “We un- 
derstood each other perfectly," says Au- 
ric, chomping on his cigar. "I just said 
to him, 'General, I need money.' Then 
I explained the situation, and every- 
thing went off very well." 

Wozzeck was a smash. "How long," 


mused L'Express, "has it been since 
L'Opéra de Paris has offered its public 
a work of such strength, executed with 
such care, love and precision down to 
the slightest detail? Not since the war 
certainly." Hiking the cost of tickets up 
to a high of $16 for Norma and brazen- 


ly importing big-name, high-priced for- 
eign artists in excess of the legal quota 
(by government decree not more than 
10% of the singers can be foreign), Au- 
ric mounted new productions of Tann- 
hüuser, Don Carlos and The Damnation 
of Faust. After the first two years, 
critics were heralding “a new era." 

“It’s still too early to tell,” insists 
Auric, mindful that many of the old 
problems, such as the regulation limit- 
ing rehearsal time to a mere three hours 
daily, still exist. But despite his cau- 
tion, the signs are all good. Parisians 
queued up before dawn to get tickets 
to Norma, and a black market in seats 
is prospering nicely. 


COMPOSERS 


Britten-san 

During a tour of Tokyo eight years 
ago, Composer Benjamin Britten was 
introduced to *a totally new operatic 
experience"—a Japanese No drama. 
Fascinated by the stark economy of 
style and the eerie mixtures of guttural 
chants, drums and flute, Britten decided 
that it might be interesting to give an 
English background to the simple tale 
of Sumida-gawa—a demented mother 
seeking her lost child. 

Britten finally brought East and West 
together last week in a 14th century 
Norman church near his home in Alde- 
burgh, a tiny (pop. 3,000) fishing village 
on the windswept east coast of England. 
The occasion was the 17th Aldeburgh 
Music Festival, where right from the 
Start the main attraction has always 
been Townsman Britten. The premiére 
was just about to begin when a thunder- 
storm knocked out the electricity. When 
light was restored, Britten unfolded his 
hour-long opera, Curlew River, a mov- 
ing parable patterned after an English 
medieval mystery play, but with strong 
No overtones in its echoes of Sumida- 
gawa, its incantatory music and its aus- 
tere dramatic styling. Did it mark a new 
"Oriental period" for Britten? Press and 
public agreed that Curlew River may 
not be a major work, but it may well 
mark a turning point in Britten’s creative 
career. 
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DULLEA & NETTLETON IN "BRIDE" 
In Monky Ward, a wife. 


part humorless. Based on a sober his- 
torical novel by Jack Schaefer (Shane), 
the movie attempts to spark laughs: by 
logging the misadventures of Company 
Q, a detachment of Yankee misfits led 
by inept Colonel Melvyn Douglas and 
his wry-smiling lieutenant, Glenn Ford. 
The boobs under their command in- 
clude a firebug, a flagpole sitter, a klep- 
tomaniac, a skittish soldier afflicted 
with an untimely burp, and assorted 
psychopaths. 

Enroute to Fort Hooker, an outpost 
“so far west they’ll never be heard from 
again,” the lads in Union Blue board 
a river boat where they reconnoiter a 
contingent of bawds house-mothered by 
Joan Blondell and infiltrated by Stella 
Stevens, a Confederate spy. As an anti- 
hero of such indolent disposition that he 
lets a lady in distress fend off a villain 
singlehandedly, Ford appears bemused 
when he should be amusing. Douglas 
looks plain uncomfortable, and well he 
might. He gets caught under collapsing 
tents, heads a sandy downhill charge 
sitting on skis made from barrel staves, 
finally leads his men—all wearing noth- 
ing but droopy long underwear—in a 
rampageous free-for-all with renegades 
who are trying to highjack a shipment 
of Union gold. Bringing the Civil War 
era to life in Mack Sennett style calls 
for a tricky blend of taste and ingenuity 
that few have tried since Buster 
Keaton’s The General, a silent classic 
of 1926. In Rear, a whole platoon of 
actors work up a sweat doing the funny 
business that one real comedian might 
have tripped through with ease. 


A Mickey for the Muse 


Bedtime Story is a witless, one-joke 
soporific concocted by a pair of usu- 
ally wide-awake Hollywood pitchmen. 
This time out, Producer-Writer Stanley 
Shapiro (Lover Come Back, That 
Touch of Mink) and Co-Author Paul 
Henning have pitched a Mickey to the 
comic muse. Story unfolds against rear- 
projection views of the Riviera; where 
a bogus Highness (David Niven) and 
an ex-U.S. Army corporal (Marlon 
Brando) pool their resources to squeeze 
a living out of wealthy women such 
as Dody Goodman, an Omaha madcap 
just born to be trimmed. The thieves 
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fall out, of course, whi 
vying for the love and m 
Shirley Jones, whom the 
ably mistake for a soap hei 

Niven alone survives 
coasting through the film e А 
Early on, before the firsi-assures âp- | 
pear, he issues a nimble challenge to 
his co-star: "Are you proposing to pit 
your crude animal instincts against in- 
telligence, culture and breeding?" Un- 
fortunately Brando answers yes, then 
lumbers on to demonstrate how a po- 
tentially great talent can petrify through 
miscasting and misuse. In one scene he 
attempts to seduce the mayor's daugh- 
ter by performing a squalid striptease. 
Later, posing as a mentally defective 
prince, he gibbers like a traumatized 
gorilla and has to be spoon-fed. Then, 
pretending to be a crippled, self-pitying 
veteran, he exploits the comic possibili- 
ties of a wheelchair. Funny as a crutch. 
A few more stiffs like this one and 
Brando fan clubs will be flying their 
torn and faded T shirts at half-mast. 


Dog Bites Wolf 


Wild and Wonderful, whichis neither, 
is a comedy about a poodle so revolt- 
ingly cute he makes Tony Curtis seem 
almost natural. The poodle Cognac, it 
develops, is a pooch who likes hooch 
and loves his mistress (Christine Kauf- 
mann) with doglike devotion. Tony is 
a wolf who hopes to appropriate the 
mistress. In real life he did: he married 
Actress Kaufmann while this movie was 
being made. On screen he has trouble 
with the watchdog, who 1) spills soup 
on his lap, 2) contrives to drop a piano 
on his head, 3) slips him a knockout 
powder on his wedding night, and 4) 
fakes suicide to put him in the doghouse. 
In the end, of course, man beats dog, 
but only because the scriptwriter is 
biased in favor of people. After all, he's 
human—or is he? 

Never mind. Wild and Wonderful 
may mean misery for the customers but 
it probably means happiness for the 
newlyweds. If their love survived this 
picture, it can survive anything. 
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TONY CURTIS & COGNAC 
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COSMOLOGY 


Math Plus Mach , 

Equals Far-Out Gravity 

What would happen to the solar sys- 

tem if half of the universe disappeared? 

From Newton to Einstein, most experts 

have agreed that nothing much would 
happen except that the sky would have 
fewer stars. But now British Cosmolo- 
gist Fred Hoyle says that the sun would 
shine 100 times brighter and burn the 
earth to a crisp. 

Hoyle is a respected scientist, one of 
the originators of the theory of con- 
tinuous creation, which holds that the 
universe is still being formed by par- 
ticles that appear out of nothing in 
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HOYLE & NEW LAW Ẹ 


Why the apple didn’t fall up. 


empty space. When he presented his 
new gravitation theory to a packed 
meeting of Britain’s venerable Royal 
Society, he modestly described his work, 
done in collaboration with Indian Math- 
ematician Jayant V. Narlikar, as a slight 
extension of Einstein's theory of gener- 
al relativity. “We are clearly aware,” 
he explained, “that in putting forward 
still another idea we may be like small 
boys trying to steal apples.” 

Splendid Parade. Far from a slight 
extension of Einstein's work, Hoyle's 
apple stealing is more ambitious larceny. 
His new theory stems from the Mach 
Principle, that the mass* of every object 
in the universe is affected by its inter- 
action with every other object. Einstein 
tried to incorporate the Mach princi- 
ple in his owm scheme of the universe 
and admittedly failed. Hoyle claims to 
have succeeded. 

Most of the Hoyle-Narlikar lecture 
consisted of what one Royal Society 


* Mass is that property of a body which re- 
sists change of motion. On the surface of the 
earth, it is closely equivalent to weight. Austri- 
an Physicist Ernst Mach (1838-1916), who 
gave his name to the principle, is better known 

today for Mach numbers, a method of meas- 
uring speed in multiples of the speed of sound. 


member described as “a parade of 
splendid mathematics"; it seems to have 
stunned to silence nearly all its hearers. 
Said Professor Brian Flowers of Man- 
chester University: “If you give me three 
months to sit down and think about it, 
I might come up with something." 

For all its difficulties, several advan- 
tages are claimed for the new theory. 
It explains why gravity is always a force 
of attraction, never of repulsion. “We 

© all know,” said Hoyle, “that the apple 

hit Newton on the head. It did not fly 
upward.” Einstein took account of this 
often-observed action by arbitrarily as- 
signing a minus sign to a key quantity 
in equations. Hoyle demonstrates why 
the sign must be minus. 

Hoyle’s theory also explains why gal- 
axies in distant parts of the universe 
can, theoretically, move away from the 
earth faster than the speed of light—a 
limit that Einstein said could not be ex- 
ceeded. Hoyle argues that it is wrong 
to compare the speed of light in one 
locality with the speed of an object in 
another locality. He believes that his 
theory makes it easier to explaih in 
earthly terms events that occur in dis- 
tant localities of the universe. 

Hot, Heavy Sun. The most striking 
consequence of Hoyle-Narlikar gravita- 
tion is that it explains how the mass of 
every particle in the universe helps to 
create the mass of every other particle. 
As Hoyle and Narlikar see it, a universe 
with nothing in it is impossible. There 
must be at least two particles, each to 
give mass to the other. 

The masses, and therefore the grav- 
ity, of the sun and the earth are part- 
ly due to each other, partly to more 
distant objects such as the stars and 
galaxies. According to Hoyle, if the 
universe were to be cut in half, local 
solar-system gravitation would double, 
drawing the earth closer to the sun. The 
pressure in the sun’s center would in- 
crease, thus raising its temperature, its 
generation of energy and its brightness. 
Before being seared into a lump of 
charcoal, a man on earth would find his 
weight increasing from 150 to 300 165. 

Hoyle is well aware that he will never 
be able to prove such ominous claims 
by experiment. He is hopeful, though, 
that someone, some time, will devise a 
practical way to test his theories. 


AERODYNAMICS 
Tilting Plus Swiveling 
Makes Agile Aircraft 


Whatever weapons the Air Force 
finally gets for big wars of the future— 
manned supersonic bombers, or more 
potent missiles, or a mix of both— 
there is little argument about what is 
needed for the small, brushfire battles 
of the present. Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps all agree that they 
need fighter planes and transports 
husky enough to handle modern arma- 
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New Yale Cross-Country goes 
where others can't! 


When your materials handling route takes you cross-country, you need a rugged 
lift truck like the Yale Model VDP-50G. Designed specifically for operation 

over rough terrain, the Cross-Country has a capacity of 5000 Ibs., choice of two 
transmissions. 

A differential lock enables the operator to lock the two drive wheels, making it 
impossible for the wheels to spin independently. Heavy-duty, wide-base 
pneumatic tires have traction treads. Its climbing ability easily takes it over 
grades of 26% and more. An independent braking system on each drive wheel 
makes maneuvering easier. 

And, the Cross-Country is built for durability and ready access to parts requiring 
service. 

Your local Yale representative, your materials handling expert, sees to it that 
your truck is properly installed and will show your people how it can be employed 
most efficiently. He also provides complete maintenance service. 

Remember it takes two: The right Yale truck (like the Cross-Country) and a 
Yale expert to cut handling time and costs. For additional information on your 
specific materials handling requirements, write: Dept F34, Yale & Towne 
International, Inc., Postfach 26, Zug 1, Switzerland; or Box 30, Maxwell Road 
Post Office, Singapore. 


Y YALE & TOWNE, inc. 


U.S.A., U.K., GERMANY 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS IN FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, AUSTRALIA & JAPAN. 
YALE & TOWNE INTERNATIONAL, INC., PROMOTION & SERVICE OF INTE 
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THE ROLEX “DAY -DATE” > 


Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 
18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching “President” 
bracelet. 

Like all Rolex chronometers, every *Day-Date" is 
now awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
“Especially good results.” 

Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
and guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is 

selfwound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day 
of the week, written in full, change instantaneously 
every midnight. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: Н. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


оК ДОМ IN 
BANGKOK: S.A.B. BANGKOK HONG KONG: UNION HOUSE, CHATER RD SINGAPORE: CROSBY HOUSE TOKYO ROLEX WA TCH D: 
SYDNEY: WILLIS & SONS LTD., 71 YORK STREET. 
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THE PRESS 


COLUMNISTS 


| Remember Arma 

Hollywood Columnist Louella Par- 
sons reported last week that M-G-M 
has ticketed good-looking Jim Garner 
to play the male lead “in Arma Geddon, 
the new Leon Uris property." 


REPORTING 
What Publication Does 


This being a presidential year and all, 
hardly anyone expected Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam, to stay in Saigon indefinitely. But 
no one had any idea precisely when he 
would come home. No one, that is, 
except Max Frankel, the New York 
Times's diplomatic reporter in Wash- 
ington. Ambassador Lodge, reported 
Frankel last week, “has asked to be re- 
lieved of his post within 30 days. Mr. 
Lodge told President Johnson that the 
resignation was prompted by reasons of 
health, which he did not specify." 

Even as Frankel’s story appeared, 
people began assailing its verisimilitude. 
White House Press Secretary George E. 
Reedy swore that the President “has 
received no such communication.” In 
Saigon, Ambassador Lodge swam ten 
laps at the Cercle Sportif pool before 
facing inquisitive newsmen. “I’m sup- 
posed to be sick, am I?" he grinned 
and, with that, disavowed the story of 
his resignation. “There’s no truth in it 
at all.” 

As it turned out, Frankel himself had 
not really considered his own story hot 
news. He wrote it several days before 
its appearance, slugged it “hold for 
Monday release,” and then went pic- 
nicking all day Sunday with friends. 

Where did that leave things? “It’s 
conceivable that the information that 
came to me was wrong,” Frankel said. 
“But, as so often happens, the publica- 
tion of a story of this sort could alter 
the facts.” 


LIBEL 


The General v. the Cub 


It was his first big story, and As- 
sociated Press Cub Reporter Van Savell 
was determined to do it justice. “I 
dressed as any college student would,” 
he wrote in the dispatch that went out 
to all client A.P. newspapers, “and easi- 
ly milled among the rioters on the 
University of Mississippi campus.” On 
that September night in Oxford in 1962, 
two men were to die in the violence 
provoked by the registration of Ole 
Miss’s first Negro student, James Mere- 
dith. The A.P.’s Savell reported it all. He 
also reported the gaunt and command- 
ing presence of onetime Major General 
Edwin A. Walker, 54. 

"Walker assumed control of the 
crowd," Savell wrote of the man who 
had ended a distinguished military ca- 
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reer by joining the John Birch Society 
and resigning his commission. Savell 
went on to say that the general “led a 
charge of students against Federal 
marshals on the Ole Miss campus,” was 
met with a repelling volley of tear gas, 
then climbed the base of a Confed- 
erate monument to dispense tactical 
advice and rally the scattered segre- 
gationists: “Don’t let up now. This is 
a dangerous situation. You must be 
prepared for possible death. If you are 
not, go home now.” 

"Bring Your Skillets." Last week, in 
the Tarrant County courtroom in Fort 
Worth, the general and the 22-year- 
old cub met again. Walker was there to 
plead his $2,000,000 libel suit, in which 


A.P.'S SAVELL 


EDWIN A. WALKER 
In the record, a battle cry. 


he claimed that the Associated Press 
had, in effect, charged him with helping 
to incite the insurrection at Ole Miss. 
Walker had that very charge leveled 
against him by the U.S. Government, 
and he had also been subjected to a psy- 
chiatric examination. But doctors found 
him sane, and a federal grand jury re- 
fused to return an indictment. Р 

From two weeks of testimony, there 
emerged the picture of a man who had 
come to Ole Miss to play something 
more than an observer's role. Read into 
the record was Walker's battle cry to 
segregationists broadcast over a Shreve- 
port, La., radio station five days before 
the riots: "It is time to move. We have 
talked, listened and been pushed around 
far too much for the anti-Christ Su- 
preme Court. Bring your flags, your 
tents, and your skillets.” Even some of 
Walkers own witnesses testified to his 
involvement at Oxford. 

Appeal. The A.P. could produce no 
witness who heard Walker speak the 
exact words that Van Savell attributed 
to the general, although defense testi- 
mony seemed to corroborate the wire 
Service. But to the Fort Worth jury of 
eight men and four women, the A 
Statements that Walker had assum 
control and led the charge we 
false and malicious. A 2 
deliberation, the jury : 
$800,000. Still pendir 
lion in Walker 
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from the republication of the A.P. story. 

The A.P. served notice of its inten- 
tion to appeal. *In the light of the evi- 
dence presented by both sides, said 
A.P. General Manager Wes Gallagher, 
“we are confident that the verdict will 


not be upheld." 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Newsboys’ Revolt 


The meeting in Reading’s dingy, red- 
brick Labor Temple had been postponed 
for a week because the chief organizer 
broke out with the measles. But now 
red-haired Ronald Haan, 17, was back 
on his feet, dressed in his Sunday best, 
standing nervously in front of a hand- 
lettered cardboard sign that read: JOIN 
THE NEWSBOYS ORGANIZATION NOW. In 
the audience sat some 100 teen-age 
carrier boys of Reading, Pennsylvania's 
two dailies, the jointly owned morning 


FREDERICK A, MEYER 


READING'S RONNY HAAN 
"We are battling a ruthless foe." 


Times and the evening Eagle. In the 
back of the room lounged a few adult 
labor leaders, who had come to observe. 

“Fellows,” said Ronny Haan, “I am 
glad to see you here tonight. I know it 
took gumption to come. We are battling 
a ruthless foe." He went on to spell out 
a long list of newsboy grievances, then 
asked for a vote. How many carriers 
were willing to picket the Eagle-Times? 
One hundred hands shot up; 100 young 
voiccs cheered. And how many would 
support a one-day strike against the 
paper? Again, the same noisily unani- 
mous response. Ben Stahl, who had 
come over from A.F.L.-C.I.O. regional 
headquarters in Philadelphia, decided 
that it was time to take a hand. 

"May I just suggest," said Stahl, “that 
you try once more to get the Eagle- 
Times to sit down and discuss your 
grievances with you? In the union 
movement, you talk first, and if that 
doesn't work, you picket. A strike is the 
last resort." This was reasonable ad- 


Each week TIME speeds to busy people 
around the world whose education, 
position and variety of interests de- 


mand the complete news coverage that 
TIME brings. 


| You can insure a personal copy of 
if TIME for yourself every week by sub- 
scribing. See your local newsagent, 
bookseller or subscription dealer. Or 
send your payment direct to TIME at 
the address shown for your country in 
the rate column which appears in a 
front page of this issue. 
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Of last year, sales 


during May in leading chain stores and 
mail-order houses were up 1146. 

A good part of the money is also 
being saved or used to reduce personal 
debts. Only 153 out of every 10,000 
installment borrowers are behind by 
30 days or more in their payments, the 
lowest number in five years. New de- 
posits in savings and loan associations 
during May ran 396 higher than in the 
same month in 1963, the first such gain 
this year. To Washington's chart watch- 
ers, this is a clue that many Americans 
are building up a backlog of spendable 
funds that will contribute to keeping 
the economic expansion going. 

More Production. Helped in large 
part by the healthy mix of spending 
and saving, the economy continues to 
do well. That important barometer of 
investor confidence, the Dow-Jones av- 
erage of 30 industrial stocks, rose for 
four straight sessions last week, closed 
just five points off its alltime high of 
830.17. Last week also the Commerce 
Department reported that the average 
American factory worker earned a rec- 
ord $102.97 a week before taxes dur- 
ing May, and that industrial produc- 
tion—the supreme measure of business 
expansion—climbed by more than one- 
half of 1%, to 130.3% of the 1957-59 
average. 


AUTOS 
Year of the Coffee Break 


In three conference rooms around 
Detroit, preparations are being made 
for:a decisive confrontation. At the cor- 
porate headquarters of General Motors, 
Ford'and Chrysler, janitors are washing 
blackboards, flicking pieces of lint from 
carpets and drapes, buffing and rebuff- 
ing elongated tables. Across these ta- 
bles. next week, scores of bargainers 
from the auto industry’s Big Three will 
square off against negotiators from the 
United Auto Workers in Round 1 of 
the 1964 labor negotiations. 

At issue are the wages and working 
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U.A.W.'S REUTHER 


Time to step up to the higher-priced field? ~ 
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conditions not only of the automobile 
industry's 565,000 blue-collar employ- 
ees but of millions of other industrial 

„ workers, whose new contracts will be 
strongly influenced by Detroit's pattern. 
Should the negotiators fail to close a 
deal by the deadline on Aug. 31—when 
the '65 models will be rolling out—a 
strike could brake the industry's three- 
year boom and dent the whole economy. 
Noting that the auto companies are en- 
joying "fantastic" profits, the union fig- 
ures this is a good year to step up 
to the higher-priced field itself. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther insists that “only 
a fool or an economic moron could 
suggest that we are not entitled to great- 
er equity." 

What Walter Wants. The Johnson 
Administration has asked labor leaders 
to limit their wage-and-benefit demands 
to 3.296, but Reuther says he will fight 
for 4.9% or more because productivity 
is rising faster in autos than in some 
other industries. Detroit anticipates that 
Reuther will seek a wage raise on top 
of the annual boost of 2.5% or 6¢ an 
hour—whichever is higher—that the 
auto companies already award for high- 
er productivity. A still more important 
issue will be his demand for earlier re- 
tirement and fatter pensions. The rank 
and file have been pressing their leaders 
for a plan to cut mandatory retirement 
age from 68 to 65, to reduce the vol- 
untary retirement age from 60 to some- 
thing less and to raise pensions to a 
minimum of $400 a month, including 
social security benefits. 

The most emotional issue involves not 
money but working conditions. Specif- 
ically, the unionists want more free time 
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to escape from the noise, perhaps go 
to the toilet or relax over a cup of 
coffee. In most plants, auto workers can 
leave the production line only for their 
30-minute unpaid lunch break and two 
twelve-minute paid periods during the 
eight-hour shift. Now the union wants 
to shut down the assembly lines for at 
least 15 minutes during each shift— 
making a total of 39 minutes' released 
time. Says U.A.W. Vice President Leon- 
ard Woodcock, who will conduct most 
of the negotiations with G.M.: "You 
have coffee breaks on assembly lines all 
over the world. Only the U.S. has no 
coffee breaks on the assembly line." 
Drawing the Line. The Big Three 
negotiators seem disposed to grant some 
wage increase and some form of earlier 
retirement. But they draw a firm line 
against the U.A.W.’s proposed changes 
in working conditions, particularly those 


extra minutes of what they call "time- 
paid-not-worked" that would add mil- 
lions of dollars to labor costs. In the last 
negotiations three years ago, both sides 
reached agreement on economic issues 
(the U.A.W. got a package amounting 
to 17¢ an hour), but disputes over 
working conditions provoked strikes by 
maverick locals that paralyzed both 
Ford and G.M. for about two weeks. 
‘The chances of trouble this year are 
greater than they have been at any time 
since 1946," says one top negotiator. 
Somebody's got to come down off the 
mountain." 
. The U.A.W. may well concentrate 
its attack on General Motors and its 
tenacious negotiator Louis Seaton, be- 
cause G.M. has the highest profit mar- 
gin. Both sides will huff and puff down 
to the end, orating for their grand- 
stands at the start, then making a hurry- 
up effort to talk to each other. One 
auto company vice president observes 
that "it always comes down to the Jast 
week, when G.M. makes another, more 
liberal offer." There could very well be 
a strike of sorts in September, but it 
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UNITED AIR LINES TRAINEES IN DENVER 
Climbing toward $35,000 a year. 


would probably be settled quic Za- 
son: 1964 is an election year, the first 
one since 1948 to run concurrent with 
auto labor talks. Walter Reuther does 
not want to embarrass Lyndon Johnson 
in the heat of his own battle, and neither 
side relishes the prospect of federal in- 
tervention at the bargaining table. 


AVIATION 
The Pilot Shortage 


When the commercial jets flew into 
service, they made the airline pilot a 
surplus commodity. Because the airlines 
could carry many more people much 
faster, they needed smaller fleets of 
planes and fewer men to fly them. The 
lines laid off hundreds of pilots, de- 
moted countless others to lower ranks 
in the cockpit. Now the situation has 
made a full turn; for the first time in 
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the annals of peacetime aviation, there 
is a serious pilot shortage. 

TWA says it “desperately needs pi- 
lots," recently hired 190 of them, its 
first newcomers since 1957. To sell fly- 
ing careers to young men, it sends 
teams of pilots on speaking tours around 
the country. Pan Am hopes to hire up 
to 275 pilots this year. Eastern has been 
recruiting at Air Force bases, recently 
added 400. TWA, Eastern and United 
also have been advertising in the help- 
wanted columns, and United is busy at 
its large flight-training school at Den- 
ver, intends to break in more than 
1,000 men over the next two years. 

The pay is high, and can become 
sky-high. Pilots who handle the large 
jets begin at $6,000 to $6,720 the first 
year, then soar to some $35,000, plus 
many benefits, by the ninth year—for 
85 airborne hours a month. 

Why, then, the shortage? For one 
thing, the surge in travel has led air- 
lines to greatly expand their fleets; last 
week TWA announced the largest 
equipment order in its history, 33 jets 
totaling $162 million. The airlines have 
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paternalistic, nonunion company has 
never suffered a strike, never laid off 
a worker. Even during the Depression 
it kept everybody working, though some 
men did nothing but wax floors at head- 
quarters all day. Guess whose products 
they used. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Too Much Too Soon? 

Construction in the U.S. is humming 
at a record $67 billion-a-year rate, 
and that ought to make everyone close 
to the building business happy. But it 
doesn’t. There is open concern—ex- 
pressed by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
Jr. and chief Presidential Economist 
Walter Heller, among others—that the 
long postwar building boom may be 
coming to a pause. In the past two 
years, builders have put up twice as 
many apartments as they\did the previ- 
ous two years, and there has also been 
a marked rise in the number of office 
buildings, motels and shopping centers. 
Now the builders have more on their 
hands than they need. 

From New York to Los Angeles, the 
apartment vacancy rate is on the rise, 
climbing to 14% in Philadelphia, 15% 
in Fort Worth. In Las Vegas, realtors 
are stuck with 3,200 unrented apart- 
ments. Rents in Cleveland and Detroit 
have already dropped 7% in the past 
year. 

Builders have seen the vacancy signs 
on the wall, and in many cities are 
slowing down. Office construction so 
far this year is off $20 million in Los 
Angeles; Phoenix builders recently cut a 
planned 18-story building to ten stories. 
In New York City, where a tightening 
of the zoning code has complicated 
the contractors’ problems, apartment 
construction is only one-third what it 
was a year ago. But Southern California 
builders are constructing 25% more 
apartments than last year. 

Mortgage leaders are becoming much 
more selective than at any. time since 
World War II. An officer of Manhat- 
tan's Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
says that bankers there are now “look- 
ing twice" at all loan applications from 
builders. Prospective hotel builders have 
a particularly difficult time finding 
mortgage money (many lenders believe 
that the current room shortage in New 
York City is a short-range phenomenon 
that will disappear as soon as the 
World's Fair closes). Partly to tighten 
up lending by savings and loan asso- 
ciations, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board this year increased the associa- 
tions' reserve requirements. 

]t is a fact, however, that while the 
bankers and bureaucrats are concerned 
about the short-range outlook, they are 
not pessimistic about the longer view. 
"They believe that any slump in the near 
future will not be bad enough to re- 
Strain the economy's overall advance, 
and that demand for buildings will again 
send construction to new highs by 1967. 
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ECONOMISTS 


Doctors of Development 
The age of chivalry is gone; that of 
sophisters, economists and calculators 
has succeeded. 
Edmund Burke, 1757 
In 1964, no statesman of Burke's 
stature would be so unchivalrous as to 
lump economists in such questionable 
company—or so unwise as to be with- 
out an economist at his elbow. In the 
palaces and Parliaments of a hundred 
countries, economists are increasingly 
called upon to build, revive or draw to- 
gether national economies. Their home 
is no longer the ivory tower, and their 
profession is no longer the “gloomy sci- 
ence" but a romantic and rewarding 


wielding of power. Lively activists, they 

range the world in pursuit of the univer- 

sal goal of economic growth. 

Worldly, urbane and versatile, the 
top economists are first-class customers 
of the international airlines, often jet- 
ting across the oceans a dozen times a 
year. Fluent in several languages, they 
are self-confident in discussing the great 
painters, gourmet restaurants and gross 
national products of many countries. 
They tramp the African bush and they 
savor champagne at diplomatic recep- 
lions, where they advise chiefs of state 
to start new plants or shut down old 
ones, to expand or contract imports, to 
invite or restrict foreign capital. The 
Presidents and Ministers are receptive 
to the advice, partly because many of 
them have a much finer appreciation of 
the nuances of economics than political 
Jeaders used to have. Several economists 
have risen to head governments, includ- 
ing West Germany's Ludwig Erhard, 
Portugal's António Salazar and Bolivia's 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. Others, such as 

Britain's Harold Wilson, are hopefully 
planning their own takeover. 

The Planners. Especially in the new- 
ly developing nations that favor highly 
z ies, the economists 

planned economies, . h 

En influence the income that the 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


ordinary man earns, the products he 
can buy, the jobs he can hold. Econo- 
mists were the first to devise the plans 
for the Common Market in Europe and 
the Aswan Dam in Egypt. When Ku- 
wait’s government was pondering what 
to do with its sudden oil riches, it sum- 
moned Fakhri Shebab, an Iraq-born 
Oxford don; he conceived an $860 mil- 
lion regional-development fund that has 
extended loans to five Arab nations. 
Nicholas Kaldor, a  Hungarian-born 
Briton, has drawn up budgets and tax 
programs for India and Ghana. · 
Jamaica's W. Arthur Lewis, a Prince- 
ton professor, has answered calls from 
countries in Asia, Africa and the West 
Indies that are trapped between ris- 
ing expectations and falling commod- 
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NETHERLANDS' TINBERGEN 


Ranging the world in pursuit of growth. 


ity prices. No development specialist 
has been more active than Jan Tin- 
bergen, an obscure Dutchman (“I never 
gave an interview in my life,” said he 
last week, in his first interview). From 
his Netherlands Economic Institute in 
Rotterdam, Tinbergen dispatches ex- 
perts to 50 countries, where they preach 
the doctrines of economic planning. Re- 
cently he set up branches of his in- 
stitute in Bangkok and Cairo. 

The importance of economic advis- 
ers has also grown with the prolifera- 
tion of common markets, payments 
unions, development banks and mone- 
tary funds—most of which the econo- 
mists devised, either wholly or in part. 
Yale’s Belgium-born Robert Triffin was 
the architect of the European Payments 
Union that abolished strict currency 
controls; now he is pushing the contro- 
versial “Triffin Plan” that would link 
nations through a world central bank 
and a single world currency. France’s 
Robert Marjolin, first vice president of 
the Common Market, is also pressing 
for the “Marjolin Plan” that would 
unite nearly all the Six’s fiscal and mon- 
etary policies in a super federal-reserve 
system. Argentina's Кай! Prebisch, who 
Initiated and negotiated the Latin 
American Free Trade Association, was 
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n ct owes its origin to the creative maxim: 
ay eded — let's invent it" One example 


just the simple and rug- 
is th 


ged yet A f r 
‘dustry has been waiting for. It is now a stand- 
in 


d accessory in U.S. and European rolling 
"ills checking and controlling roll separating 
arcos, and is steadily finding new applications 
within electronic weighing and process control. 
д torque meter, the Torductor, operating on the 
same magneto-elastic principle, reliably controls 
ihe torque in wood grinders, oil drilling rigs and 
propeller shafts in ships. 

Other examples: The intricate problem of control- 
ling the loop between rolling-mill stands in wire, 


CR ressductor 
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rod and strip mills is ingeniously solved by the 
photoelectric loop regulator. The fully automatic 
sugar centrifugal has brought automation to the 
sugar industry all over the world. Development 
work on the Thyristor — the silicon-controlled 
rectifier — has extended its application to indus- 
trial drives of considerable size; this simple, en- 
tirely static and easily installed device is now 
used for motor drives in rolling mills, paper ma- 
chines, centrifugals and mine hoists. 

The list could be made much longer. For every 
industrial purpose ASEA supplies efficient driving 
machinery and the automatic control gear that 
enables the equipment to yield top production 
results. — It is worthwhile to "see what ASEA 
can do"! 


a creative force in the electrical field AS E A 


Head Office Vásterás, Sweden. Represent- 
ed in 65 countries. 
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U.S.'S GALBRAITH 


Influencing what the ordinary man earns and buys. 


ance for Progress. Students around the 
world learn the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics from Paul Samuelson, another 
M.LT. professor, whose textbook, Eco- 
nomics, is a standard in at least ten 
languages. The chief U.S. representa- 
tive to the Alianza, Walt W. Rostow, is 
better known abroad for his Stages of 
Economic Growth, a do-it-yourself 
guide to economic development that is 
gospel for many leaders of underde- 
veloped lands. These newly arrived pol- 
iticians are also avid readers of Har- 
vard's John Kenneth Galbraith, whose 
criticism of high consumer spending and 
low public spending in The Affluent 
Society provided many of them with an 
apologia for their planning programs. 
Prescriptions & Persuasion. The econ- 
omists speak with authority in Europe, 
where even nonsocialist governments 
believe in more planning than the U.S. 
does. France is in the midst of its fourth 
postwar economic plan. Though Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has little taste for eco- 
nomics, he has given Pierre Massé, the 
commissioner of Le Plan, free rein to 
develop the planning machinery, which 
holds out rewards of tax credits and 
easy loans for companies that produce 
what the government suggests. Not long 
ago, the Common Market paid Massé 
the compliment of setting up a similar 
body to plan for the Six. An expert in 
the complex field of the mathematics 
of economics, Massé has sharpened his 
colleagues’ ability to predict the conse- 
quences of some policies and to propose 
counteractions by changing interest 
rates and money supplies. 

In Italy, Economist Guido Carli, gov- 
ernor of the central bank, has prescribed 
Strong medicine for the country’s de- 
bilitating inflation. With the patchwork 
government of Premier Aldo Moro too 
weak to take effective action, Carli on 
his own tightened credit and restricted 
ОНЫ iom abroad. A convincing 
3 gotiator, he was called upon by Moro 

9 persuade socialists and labor leaders 

to temper their own wage demands and 

E to reduced government spending. 

к 1 IS improving for the first 
time in two years. 

Pitfalls & Penalties. The economists 
are far from infallible. It is testimony 
to their immense power that when they 


fail, whole nations can stagger. One rea- 
son that India’s second five-year plan 
fell short of goals was that Economist 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis overes- 
timated the number of jobs that his 
industrialization ideas would create and 
underestimated the population growth. 
Sweden’s versatile Gunnar Myrdal, best 
known in the U.S. for his monumental 
1944 study of the race problem, An 
American Dilemma, is still one of the 
top-rated international economists; 
while highly regarded abroad, he erred 
gravely in his native Sweden. Fearing 
a disastrous, worldwide depression just 
after the war, Myrdal, then a Cabinet 
minister, pushed through an odd pro- 
gram that ordered inflationary mone- 
tary policies and the continuation of 
wartime controls. Result: Swedish 
goods were priced out of world markets, 
foreign-currency reserves dwindled, the 
trade deficit soared—and it took years 
for Sweden to recover. Myrdal went to 
Geneva for the United Nations, and is 
now completing a ten-year study of de- 
velopment problems in Southeast Asia. 

The penalties can be much worse 
than tarnished prestige. High on the list 
of Brazilians who were stripped of their 
political rights after the government of 
Joao Goulart tumbled was Celso Fur- 
tado, who is now a virtual exile in his 
own country. Furtado’s trouble was not 
so much that his plan for slowing Bra- 
zil’s dizzy inflation failed—Goulart nev- 
er carried it out—but that his prowess 
as an economic planner gained him 
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Raising Keynes. Despite thei 
ambitious planning schemes, tj. 
mists score more often then E 
ble. For one thing, they know fa, 
than their predecessors did. Мат; 
ago, John Stuart Mill mastered; 
important economic tract at ihez 
13, and Karl Marx absorbed the 
tant books in only three years of: 
time reading at the British Mw 
But now the complex literati 
whole libraries. As the arbitrary 
politics has grown to embrace tk 
exact science of economics, the ё 
mists have learned to measure ё 
thing countable and discountable. 

"Yesterday's economists were 0 
wrong," says Alexander Cairncros 
prime economic adviser to the By 
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The Precious Few 
That major American export, the 
tourist, is once again beginning to fan 
out across what Novelist Nancy Mit- 
ford’s Uncle Matthew used to call 
| "bloody abroad." The old familiar faces 
|  —collegian and schoolteacher, all- 
|| ехрепѕег and retiree—are about to turn 
up in the old familiar places, at the old 
familiar prices. 

i This year there will be more of them 
than ever. Airlines estimate an increase 
of about 25% over last year’s record 
load of 683,000 Europe-bound passen- 
gers from May through September.* 
Jt is not just that hotels in Paris, Lon- 

|| don, Rome and Athens are jammed; 

even such once-obscure places as Porto- 
fino and Majorca are out of the ques- 


tion. This summer, Scandinavia is ex- 
periencing a big influx of those who, 
having already done the standard mu- 
|  seums and churches, are ready for a 
| fiord in their future, with smorgasbord 
J| and aquavit on the side. 

| And the search is more intense than 
ever for the Unspoiled Spot, where 
Those Who Know can get away from 
it all for a quiet taste of nepenthe with 
good food and a clean bed. It is more 
dream and less reality than ever. But 
there are still some. 

> Nulcano, one of the Aeolian Islands 
north of Sicily, is compounded of black 
Sand beaches and a wild lava landscape 
that looks lik е P 
Ah е a modern sculptor's 
 Rightmare. The sea around it is an 
. Unbelievable sapphire, lined with small 

E Mbelished Stones, through which 
ubble numerous hot sulphur springs 
Which are supposed to work wonder 
on an amazing range of problems from 


* The traffic is heavy in the other direction 
too; between January and May, the U.S. con- 
sulate in Paris granted 57% more visas than 
in the same period last year. 


56 


YUGOSLAVIA'S SVETI STEVAN | 
Today, the search is for the Unspoiled Spot. 


acne to sex. And against this black and 
blue landscape are some 25 dazzling 
white Saracen-style houses built by rich 
vacationers, plus a hotel called Les Sa- 
bles Noirs. Built around a flower-filled 
patio, Les Sables Noirs has 25 rooms 
with baths or showers and a restaurant 
where lobster and caviar are served to 
candlelight and the soft Sicilian music 
of two local singers. Most of the waiters 
and maids are English or Swedish stu- 
dents, who work there in exchange for 
three months’ vacation. The island's 
telephones are cut off from 8 p.m. to 
8 a.m. And those in the know enjoy 
the highly civilized isolation (at about 
$9 a day, everything included, during 
July and August). Vulcano's visitors 
have included Alec Guinness, . Adlai 
Stevenson—and Britain's Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip, whose stay 


was unnoted by a single journalist or 
photographer. 

> Yugoslavia has made a remarkable 
little summer resort out of Sveti Stevan, 
a 15th century town on a rock out- 
cropping that rises dramatically out of 
the Adriatic and is connected to the 
mainland by a causeway that also serves 
as two splendid beaches. Once a for- 
tress, then a fishing village, then aban- 
doned entirely, it was transformed by 
the Yugoslav government in 1960 into a 
town-hotel to attract tourists from Eu- 
rope and the U.S. The interiors of the 
old fishermen's houses in the winding 
streets and tiny flowered squares have 
been done over as comfortable modern 
suites with all the conveniences. The 
town is also equipped with an excellent 
restaurant that specializes in seafood. 

> The south coast of Turkey is so un- 
discovered as yet that few Turks have 
heard of it, let alone been there. Most 
of it ean be reached only by yacht, 
many of which are chartered in Athens 
and there are no hotels—only peasant 
villages, sandy beaches, rocky promon- 
tories, azure water, clear skies and a 
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low Fever 
Moving with deadly mischief across 
idwest last week was still another 
іо galloping gags. Hard on the heels 
le whats-its (TIME, May 29), the 
yaks cropped up first in newspaper 
lad TV spot commercials in Ne- 
à, lowa, South Dakota and North 
à. Designed to stamp out the ele- 
[1 jokes, they had a more profes- 
ur Intent as well, namely to pro- 
T Northwestern Bell Telephone 
©) йеп Section. Sample North- 
i п ad: "I found intestinal forti- 
[1 the yellow pages. Where? Un- 
dominal Supports.” 
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TOPLESS SUIT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
So what's news? 


no one will be even the least bit bored. 
Rudi was right as rain. His topless 
bathing suit (designed as “а prediction 
of things to come") was first modeled 
in the flesh for buyers early this month, 
drew S.R.O. crowds and, of course, 
caused raging controversy. *Now come, 
boys,” wrote the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Eugenia Sheppard, “girls have 
been dropping the tops of their suits for 
years." "It has no dignity," snipped De- 
signer Norman Norell, “it’s rock bot- 
tom." Colleague Oleg Cassini explained 
that the suit could hardly influence him. 
"Im already very conscious,” he 
yawned, “of that part of the anatomy." 
Through all the fuss, Rudi stood fast, 
insisted the suit was no gag. “After all,” 
he sighed, “women have been exposing 
their bosoms all through history. Now 
all of a sudden it’s a big deal.” 
Buyers, devil-may-care in the show- 
room, found store owners back home 
far from bold, and plenty worried. 


Hess’s Department Store, in Allentown, 
Pa., faced picket lines of women (WE 
DRAW THE LINE, 


read the placards), 


BETWEEN SHEETS 
But don’t salute. 
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was stuck with a shipment and 
lihood of few, if any, sales. Manh е 
Lord & Taylor changed its E 
before the suits arrived. “They Wille Be 
sealed up immediately,” said the stone 
president, Melvin Dawley, “and shipped 
to the poor.” More sophisticated West- 
ern ladies snapped up models available 
in San Francisco stores and over the 
warnings of local clergymen that “na- 
kedness and paganism go hand in hand,” 
the first few tentative attempts at bare- 
breasted exposure took place. One de- 
terrent: very few girls have either the 
courage to strip or the bosom to make 
it worthwhile. 

At week’s end, with all counties still 
not heard from, the topless suit re- 
mained a most delicate issue. As with 
Fanny Hill, the meek trembled while 
the smart set shrugged. English Channel 
Swimmer Florence Chadwick got prac- 
tical and confused things even more. 
"Pm too modest to wear a topless suit,” 
said she, “but it actually would be more 
comfortable. It would be even more 
comfortable to swim without the bot- 
tom as well.” 

Another idea for Rudi—should things 
get boring again. 


THE HOME 


Dreams of Glory 


Except for hotels, hospitals and the 
Ku Klux Klan, almost no one these 
days gives much of a hoot for white 
sheets. Once the standard way to dress 
a bed, they are now hauled out only in 
an emergency (when nothing else is 
clean or an unexpected guest arrives), 
today account for less than 45% of 
home sales. More and more, the going 
way to go to bed is in checks and 
plaids, scallops, scrollwork, and fields 
upon blooming fields of flowers. And 
for the linen closet that has everything, 
Fieldcrest last week rounded out the 
collection. The newest way to turn in 
with style: stars and stripes. 

Now no one, but no one, sleeps on 
the American flag and lives to tell about 
it. But Fieldcrest insists “Three Cheers” 
is merely “а salute to color- 
ful living," with any associa- 
tions flagwise purely coin- 
cidental and absolutely not 
intended. The colors are red, 
white and blue, all right, 
but Betsy Ross didn't patent 
the scheme. And, most im- 
portant, the stars and stripes 
never appear together at 
the same time on the same 
sheet, pillowcase or revers- 
ible bath towel (stars or 
stripes, never both, border 
the sheets, mix or match 
with towels and pillowcases 
in overall prints of 
pattern). As a final 
er, the sheet i 
stripes are 5 
$3.99 П 
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Big Ones, Out of Season 


Despite the evident fact that most 
people have birthdays at about the same 
rate they have Christmases, publishers 
hesitate to issue expensive, elaborate 
books except in the jolly season, when 
the expense is less important than the 
solution of what to give Aunt Lucy. 
Those that do come out in other sea- 
sons must offer unusual promise. Among 
spring and summer's most unusual and 
promising: 

MICHELANGELO THE PAINTER by Val- 
erio Mariani. 151 pages, 86 color plates. 
Kimberly Dormann. For properly pa- 
triotic Italians, 1964 is the 400th an- 
niversary not of the birth of Shakespeare 
but of the death of Michelangelo. The 
resulting commemorative volume, cas- 
ually displayed on anyone' espresso 
table, is guaranteed to take the prize 

this summer—though perhaps only for 
price ($125) and awkwardness (14 in. 
by 11 in. by 3 in., weighing 11 Ibs.). 
The text is learned, dull and clumsily 
translated. What almost justifies the out- 
rageous price is the color plates, which 
display every surviving work that Mi- 
chelangelo painted, including each panel 
and major figure in his ceiling frescoes 
and Last Judgment from the Sistine 
Chapel. The reproduction is generally 
good, though a trifle hard-edged; the 
color, for the most part, avoids the un- 
natural keying-up that afflicts so many 
art books. 


NEW YORK by Andreas Feininger and 
Kate Simon. 159 pages. Viking. $10; 
NEW YORK: PEOPLE AND PLACES by 
Victor Laredo and Percy Seiflin. 192 
pages. Reinhold. $12.50. As if to prove 
that New York is not to be reduced, 


FEININGER: CEMETERY IN QUEENS 


ANDREAS FEININGER 
7 1 


Ms 
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despite the slogan, to a mere summer 
festival, a clutch of recently issued pic- 
ture-and-commentary books have tried 
to capture the year-round look and feel 
of the city as its passionate fans know 
it. These two are the best. Laredo’s 
photos are particularly good at captur- 
ing architecture, and the accompanying 
essays are casual and urbane. But for 
many readers Feininger’s camera may 
prove more authoritative, his selection 
of subjects more inclusive, and the com- 
mentary by Kate Simon a shade more 
knowledgeable. 


A MILITARY HISTORY AND ATLAS OF 
THE NAPOLEONIC WARS by Brigadier 
General Vincent Esposito and Colonel 
John Robert Elting. Unpaged. Praeger. 
$19.95. At the heart of this volume are 
169 maps, 9 in. by 12 in., originally 
prepared for use at West Point. The 
maps begin with “Europe in 1795,” end 
at “Waterloo Campaign: Situation 29 
June 1815,” and cover every campaign 
and battle in between. They are en- 
trancingly peppered with red and blue 
bars, arrows, boxes, dots, circles, cross- 
hatchings, and ominous notes like: “The 
Kamenski shown here is not the gen- 
eral of that name on Map 70.” Facing 
each map is a dense page of breath- 
less prose: “Part of the Russian first 
and second lines now toughly reformed 
and began firing wildly to the rear; Mu- 
rat’s leading divisions seemed hopelessly 
trapped. Instead, the cavalry of the 
Guard burst forward.” Or: “On 11 Oc- 
tober, Bernadotte halted short of Mu- 
nich in a cloud of alarmist reports.” If 
passages are inadvertently funny, the 
book is nonetheless a bugle blast to 
bring every armchair general snapping 
to wild-eyed attention. 


SAILING FOR AMERICA’S CUP by Ev- 
еген B. Morris; photographs by Morris 
Rosenfeld. 216 pages. Harper & Row. 
$10. That gimcracky old silver ewer 
with all the curlicues and the hole in the 
bottom is, to yachtsmen, the most beau- 
tiful prize the heart can yearn for, and 


ROSENFELD: “GRETEL” ON A STARBOARD TACK 
Birthdays come as often as Christmas: 
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Famed psychiatrist Karl Menninger was the particular apostle 
cited in one TIME story. But the description lends itself to hun- 
dreds of other men of medicine and vision. Their achievements 
are regularly reported in a TIME section devoted exclusively to | 
medicine. New surgical and diagnostic techniques, as well as 
breakthroughs in the treatment of injury and disease are exam- 
ined in TIME's authoritative style. TIME's concern with what's new 


and special in medicine and elsewhere is a cherished tradition. 
One that attracts millions of families worldwide each week. 
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The Small, Clever Tongue 


TWO NOVELS by Brigid Brophy. 253 
pages. World. $4.95. 


The falsest of truisms is that art 
is communication, as Novelist Brigid 
Brophy demonstrates with this admira- 
bly wicked little book. 

Her writing suggests the play of a 
sleek, recently fed and slightly bored 
cat. The performance is brilliant, but 
the reader cannot feel that it is for his 


ALAN CLIFTON 


BRIGID BROPHY 
Edging desire past resolve. 


benefit; the glossy limbs would be 
stretched, the back arched and the bit 
of string stalked across the expanse of 
carpet even if there were no onlookers 
to watch. 

Author Brophy, 35, is a classics pro- 
fessor at Oxford. She has earned re- 
spect for her catlike talents before this 
—not so much for her two previous 
novels (Flesh, Hackenseller's Ape) as 
for her corrosive book reviews in Eng- 
lish periodicals. (‘The way Henry Mil- 
ler demonstrates he is an habitué of 
Europe is to balk at the price of every- 
thing, including sexual intercourse.") 

Stretched Memory. As The Snow Ball 
(first and longer of the two short novels 
in this book) opens, Anna is in con- 
fused flight from a black-masked man 
who kissed her; and what she tries to 
remember is this; has Don Giovanni 
taped Donna Anna as the opera be- 
gins or has he merely tried to do so? It 
seems terribly important to Anna, cos- 
tumed inevitably as Donna Anna for 
this masked ball in 20th century Lon- 
don, that she puzzle out whether Mo- 
zart’s soprano is telling the truth. The 
libretto seems to offer no clue. Possibly 
the music? The costume ball roars in 
her ears. Is she herself really running 
from the man masked as Don Giovan- 
ni, or trying to find him? In hot con- 

fusion she retreats to the dressing table 

of her hostess and redoes her makeup. 
It may be that there is not another 

author writing English who could make 
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a male reader watch so raptly as Anna 
smears herself with cold cream. It is a 
small talent, not to be made too much 
of, but in operation it is uncanny. The 
onlooker is fascinated as Brophy’s small, 
clever tongue darts out and strokes, as 
it were, a bit of fur into place. And 
with the same fascination, the reader 
watches as Anna begins idly to look for 
her masked Don Giovanni, then search- 
es more intently, finds him, leaves for a 
rendezvous with him, then returns to 
the ball. | 
Press of Flesh. The intensity persists 
because Author Brophy herself watches 
with such wonder, as if it were all new 
—the press of flesh against cloth, the 
edging of desire past resolve. She stares 
at it solemnly and sets it all down. 
Every bad writer who ever described a 
large party has used a wave and ocean 
metaphor; Author Brophy uses it, and 
it is brilliantly fresh because it is no 
metaphor: it is her wondering realiza- 
tion that the party is swept by waves. 
The second of the novellas, The Fin- 
ishing Touch, is quicker and more 
prankish, a joke the author tells herself 
about the unsuspected, versatility of a 
lesbian schoolmistress. But the catty 
quality continues. A little uneasily, the 
reader admires the feline arabesques 
and muses, as one does of parlor cats, 
about the damage Brigid Brophy could 
accomplish if she grew to jungle size. 


Real People Are Dull 


WHAT TIME COLLECTS by James T. 
Farrell. 421 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


“And, with pitiless banality, time 
passed.” So writes James T. Farrell on 
page 399 of his 18th novel, accurately 
describing the way time has passed for 
his characters, and for the reader, in 
the preceding 398 pages. Banality is 
what Farrell’s novel is about, and it is 
also the novel’s sole literary device. The 
people of the book are joyless, hateless, 
empty of good or evil, fleshy machines 
that transmit at the audible level the 
prattle of Babbittry and, octaves above, 
the silent scream of tedium. The prose 
in which they are described is also joy- 
less and hateless, empty of merit and of 
error, painfully boring. And it is obvi- 
ous that this is intentional. Farrell’s 
setting is St. Louis in the 1920s, and his 
method is to make his readers suffer at 
the same pace as his characters. 

The Submen. In this willfully limited 
goal he is successful. The novel’s desul- 
tory action occupies about two years, 
and reading about it provides the hor- 
rifying illusion of having spent that long 
with Farrell’s submen. The reader’s re- 
action is likely to be exasperation. 

The central figures are Anne Duncan, 
a waitress and technically a virgin, and 
Zeke Daniels, the braggartly buffoon 
who marries her. There are assorted 
relatives: Anne has a weak, churchly 
mother, Zeke a managing mother and 
a popinjay father who struts in Klan 
robes. They are presented in a pro- 
tracted series of flashbacks leading from 
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You can fly to the U.S.A. East via 
Tokyo... or West via Europe all with- 
out change of plane—only on Pan Am. 
24 Jets a week throughout the sum- 
mer. More than any other airline. 
Pan Am's convenient Eastbound 
service to the U.S. West Coast lets you 
enjoy stopovers in Hong Kong, Tokyo 
and Hawaii at no extra fare... or you 
can fly from Tokyo to California via 
| Pan Am’s exclusive Great Circle Route. 
|  Other/Jets direct to the U.S. West Coast 


fromSingapore via Manila and Hawaii. 


` 
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New York: it's the year to see the fabulo 


Fly east-or fly west-to the U.S.A. on Pan Am! 


Or fly Westbound to New York. En 
route you can see the most exciting 
cities in the Middle East and Europe at 
no extra fare! 

Whichever way you choose, you're 
flying with the airline that knows the 
world best. Gives you a comfortable 
feeling, knowing you're flying with the 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. 
And the hospitable, generous service 
includes cuisine by Maxim's of Paris 
On every flight. 

Choose first-class President Special 
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HANDMADE WOODEN BOWLS 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Mattsson wood carving 
-.. and a world of travel with a tradition. 


| To set new trends for today, Scandinavian artists borrow from the past. 
| Here the thousand-year-old form of the Viking longboat becomes un- 
{jf mistakably Scandinavian Modern. Scandinavian traditions are very much 
ауе in the world of jet air travel, too. Navigating skill is one example. 
| | SAS won the Christopher Columbus prize for pioneering the polar air 
T^ routes. Another—one you'll find wherever you go with SAS—is hospi- 
| tality and cuisine in the good old tradition. Rian to йоу them on your 

T next trip with SAS. 


3 ps I 
FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN-WORLDWIDE SCAMD/AAMIAM AIRED 
"Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome Он. 0. In Public Domain. 
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TELEVISION 


Thursday, July 2 
ABC NEWS REPORTS (ABC, 10:30-11 
p.m.).* A study of Republican Party plat- 
forms of the past and their influence on 
Republican Presidents. 


Friday, July 3 
U.S. SUMMER OLYMPIC TRIALS (ABC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). First of twelve programs 
on the trials, beginning with some of the 
Men’s Track and Field events from Dow- 
ning Stadium, Randall’s Island, N.Y. 


Saturday, July 4 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m). Vic Seixas is commentator 
for the All England Tennis championships 
from Wimbledon, England; also the 24- 
hour Grand Prix of Endurance from Le 
Mans, France. 


Sunday, July 5 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Dwight Macdonald, Maxwell Geis- 
mar, and John Houseman discuss the role 
of the artist during the '30s and show films 
of some of the '30s' greats: Carole Lom- 
bard, Thomas Wolfe, Sherwood Ander- 
son, George Gershwin, etc. Repeat. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Wisconsin Congressman Melvin R. 
Laird, 1964 chairman of the Republican 
Platform Committee. 


Monday, July 6 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM (NBC, 
4:30-5 p.m.). First of five daily programs 
covering preconvention developments in 
San Francisco this week. 

MONDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
7:30-9:30 p.m.). The Pride of St. Louis, 
the life story of Pitcher Dizzy Dean. Color. 


Tuesday, July 7 
THE CHOSEN CHILD (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Award-winning documentary on the joys 
and difficulties involved in child adoption. 
Repeat. 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


_The big news on the tent and barn 
circuit this year is the release for summer 
theaters of that alltime box-office bomb- 
shell, My Fair Lady, and more than 80 
summer theaters are offering Lady to the 
straw-hat.and sunback set. 

This Week the Lady will 'arness 'er 
haitches in\Highland Park, Ill. (with Ray 
Milland, who. will go on to North Tona- 
wanda, N.Y., Framingham, Mass., Wal- 
lingford, Conn., Warwick, R.I.); Gaithers- 
burg, Md. (with Zachary Scott and Joan 


—daughter of  Aaron—Copland 
will also take it toS) EQ 
о 


Springfield, Mass, Owi 
and Westbury, L.I); К 
Michael Allinson, who wi] 


tour that will hit Fayetteville, NY., La- 
tham, N.Y., East Rochester, Southfield, 
Mich., Toronto, Nyack, N.Y., and East 


Hampton, L.L); Santa Monica (with Ed- 


ward Mulhare, Reginald Denny and Bar- 
bara Williams); Yonkers, N.Y. (with Mar- 
got Moser and Michael Evans, for a whole 
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month); other companies will mount pro- 
ductions in Hyannis, Mass, Laconia, 
N.H., Cedar Grove, N.J., Augusta, Mich., 
and Bellport, L.I. 

Next week Ladies will pop up in Dallas 
(with Gayla Byrne and Michael Rennie); 
Somers Point, N.J., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Cohasset, Mass. And the following week 
there will be productions in Mount Gret- 
na, Pa, Skowhegan, Me., Sullivan, Ill., 
New London, Conn., and Hampton, N.H. 

Music theaters and summer theaters 
across the country will play various ver- 
sions of Lady. Some notable ones: Jeffrey 
Lynn will play Higgins in Ephrata, Pa., at 
the end of July, then go to Charlotte, N.C., 
with Mindy Carson (on leave for a week 
from Broadways Mary, Mary). In Au- 
gust, Jane Powell, Michael Evans and Reg- 
inald Denny.will- play it in a brand-new 
theater in Woo Hills (Los Angeles); 
Margot Moser will a init with Hugh 
Marlow and Lyle Talbot in 
Edward Mulhare will play a late-s 
engagement of it in San Diego. 


CINEMA 


THAT MAN FROM RIO. In a hilarious 
parody of Hollywood adventure movies, 
French Director Philippe de Broca fires 
clichés at the-screen with Hero Jean-Paul 
Belmondo panting through many a tight 
squeeze. 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST. A ne'er-do-well 
aristocrat (Denholm Elliott) tutors an 
ambitious junior clerk (Alan Bates) who 
yearns for Establishment status in a black 
comedy about hoary old England. 

THE ORGANIZER. Director Mario Moni- 
cellis vividly dramatic portrait of 19th 
century Italy has warmth, humor, and a 
fine performance by Marcello Mastroianni 
as a Socialist Savonarola who leads a 
strike of textile workers in Turin. 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
Mastroianni ~again, teamed with Sophia 
Loren in three frolicsome tales celebrating 
the game of love as though Italians had 
invented it out of pure mischief. 

THE NIGHT WATCH. Using their jail cell 
as a base for excavations, five French 
losers dig up enough walloping suspense 
and bitter insight to make this prison 
thriller one of the best of its kind. 

BECKET. England’s 12th century Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Richard Burton) 
dares the wrath of his onetime friend King 
Henry II (Peter O'Toole) in an eye- and 
ear-filling spectacle, 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. In a sly spoof 
of Jan Fleming’s thriller formula, Secret 
Agent 007 (Sean Connery) is lured to 
Istanbul for hand-to-hand combat with 
hired assassins and a high-proof blonde. 

THE SERVANT. Dirk Bogarde deftly com- 
bines good manners with menace in Direc- 
tor Joseph Losey's class-conscious melo- 
drama about an evil London valet who 
attends mainly to his master's vice. 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT introduces’ 
Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth as a pair 
of teen-age metrognomes who liven up 
New York in pursuit of Concert Pianist 
Peter Sellers, their favorite celebrity. 
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TWO NOVELS, by: Brigid Brophy. These 
Short. novels contain glittering prose, a 
Variety of verbal tricks, and almost too 
many fours de force to digest at one read- 
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Unfortunately Thatis why you сап never In 1964, quality improve- 
mileage indicators be certain how old a ment is top priority in 
go up only. > Mercedes-Benz is. You can the Daimler-Benz AG 
neither see from the investment program. 
to 99,999 outside, nor hear fromthe А large part of current in- 
inside, whether it has vestmentis devoted to 
covered 100,000 or 200,000 maintaining and improving 
miles. There really is the already high standard 
Only one way, to find out of quality. 
exactly how longa. 
Mercedes-Benz lives; — 
by driving it. But don’t 
get impatient if ittakesa 
few years longer. 
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od's help, I hope Americans 
eir moral responsibility - by 
hey can to. make life, liberty 
jt of happiness a reality for 
as well as white. 
Davip W. MANDYCK 


N.Y. 

y Wied 
в civil rights bill is not “the 
^ national demand." You should 
“the product of noisy minorities 
ify politicians. 


ho em DARRELL C. STEERS 


chen Chase, Md. 


What a thrill to see the cover pic- 
T of a Senator Who is too much of a 
guo permit Americans a referen- 
T on the civil rights question. He seems 
Ak he was elected to cram legisla- 
© down the throats of people he thinks 
Hrs dumb to know what they want. 
1 W. C. CARGILE 


ln Paso, Texas 


& Iwas about to bid a reluctant fare- 
silto the G.O.P. until I read your article 
Senator Dirksen. While it is true that 
annot legislate morality, we can legis- 
conditions that are more conducive to 
ау, Goldwater’s vote against the civil 
Mis bill is another indication of his 
tarkable shortsightedness. 

LYNN HARLAN 


Femont, Calif, 
Sr Let 


Us not forget that Goldwater 
Ls now voted “no” on three recent major 
ih to reach the Senate: the civil rights 
E trade expansion act, the test ban 
К. These bills could not have 
Тү Шош Staunch Republican back- 
di c oldwater is merely doing some 
tena inking when he claims to be in 
| "Sream-of Republican thought. 

A. DaviD DEGANN 
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Sir: ТЕ is а perversion of history to take 
the famous words, *All men are created 
equal,” in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and misinterpret them as a constitu- 
tional basis for declaring that all races are 
equal. All this phrase meant was that the 
colonial English gentleman was the equal 
of the English gentleman in the home 
country. Surely the aristocratic signers of 
this famous document did not think that 
the -weawem, tanner and tavern keeper 
were their equals. Let those who insist on 
twisting the facts consider the facts of his- 
tory: all the Southern signers of this 
document were slaveholders—including 
our first President. To say that this famou, 
statement stands for racial equality 

imply that the Founders of. 
were hypocrites. 


Nation 


— "HENRY ECKHARDT 
Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Sir: How ironic and sad that Lyndon 
Johnson, friend of the Negroes, will be 
defeated in November by an uneducated 
white populace outraged over the continu- 
ing violent demands of crusading Negroes. 
The ill timing of the leap forward in the 
civil rights field will unfortunately. result 
in leaps backward in many fields with the 
inauguration of President Goldwater. 
WILLIAM T. BALDWin II 

Bakersfield, Calif. . 


To the Barricades for Barry 


Sir: Because of your obscene slant on 
the Goldwater campaign, indicating that 
G.O.P. professionals would nominate 
Goldwater against the voters’ wishes, I 
don’t want you to send me another issue 
of your mud-crawling magazine. 
Davip C. WESTON 

Los Angeles 


Sir: You make me feel ashamed to be 
seen reading your publication. You are 
to be pitied. Your cover of Barry Gold- 
water depicted and mirrored all the hate 
you feel for him. God help Mr. Goldwater 
for trying to save a nation filled with 


— people like you. Mr. Goldwater, God bless 


him, 18-а handsome, real man, and as kind 
and gentle as he is handsome. You are all 
very, very sick. And we're going to win. 

Dorotny E. PEIRCE 
Studio City, Calif. 


Sir: The eminently fair shake you gave 
Goldwater in the cover story shows me 
that, unlike your competitors, you are 
resisting infestation by sentimental young 
leftists who do not stop at slander to pro- 
mote self-intoxication with the morally 
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superficial sensationalism which must fill 
the vacuum of their historical ignorance. 

STEWART L. COLTEN 
Back Bay, Mass. 


Sir: Now that we have had a liberal, 
radical,  left-winger, Communist-loving 
Administration in Washington for over 30 
years, І sincerely hope that Senator Gold- 
water will be nominated for President of 
the U.S. We want an American for Presi- 
dent for a change. 
RUSSELL HOUSER 

Cincinnati 


Sir: I don't think that Goldwater will 
get elected for the reason that the Ameri- 
can male has progressed too far down 
the road of unmanliness to take this one 
“chance to regain his own and the world's 
self-respect. 
Roy A. BATCHLER 

Denver 


Sir: The frantically vocal desperation of 
the *moderate" Republicans in attempting 
to stop Goldwater will prove to be like 
the whimpering of a wet puppy. The 
“liberal” Democrats will face the same 
problem in November. There are more of 
us "nuts," "cranks" and "right-wing ex- 
tremists" than they think. 
JAMES D. HAMILTON 

Memphis 


Crime in the Streets 


Sir: Winston Moseley’s crime [June 26] 
was inhumane and horrible, but no more 
so than the crime of those who might have 
aided Kitty Genovese and didn't. Those 
people who believe that giving Moseley 
the death penalty will relieve them of their 
own guilt are sadly mistaken. Capital pun- 
ishment is not the answer. We must fight 
inhumanity with humanity. 
DONNA REDER 

Detroit 


Sir: It was a great disappointment to me 
and those who knew my husband that the 
returned verdict was guilty of murder in 
the first degree instead of not gullty by 
reason of insanity. As members of his 
family. we did not expect the law to ex- 
cuse his crimes, but to treat the condition 
that made him commit them. Winston 
Moseley for his 28 years has been quiet, 
shy and alone. He has been a devoted hus- 
band and father; then, it seemed, some- 
thing snapped psychologically and made 
him commit antisocial acts. His behavior 
was called an "irresistible impulse" by psy- 
chiatrists, who explained that such people 
are unable to control themselves. This 
condition constitutes “medical insanity,” 
but because of an obsolete rule, he was 
not found legally insane. He is intelligent, 
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Looking for a key 
to international trade? 


YOUR MAN FROM C. ITOH 
HAS A KEY 
FOR EVERY DOOR 


C. Itoh, one of Japan's oldest and most 
experienced trading companies, is a 
master locksmith when it comes to 
opening the doors of international trade. 


With a staff of almost 6,500 experts and 
-over 70 branches and affiliates through- 
out the world, C. Itoh offers you fast 


С. 


efficient service in export, import, tri- 
angular trade and joint investment 
ventures. 


Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man 
give you his expert help? You'll find 
one in every major city. of the world. 


ITOH & CO. LTD. 


(ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 


International Traders/Genera 


porters and Exporters/Business Consultants 
HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: “CITOH OSAKA” 
TOKYO OFFICE: С.Р.О. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: “CITOH. TOKYO" 

OVERSEAS QEFICES: Hong Kong, Bangkok, Saigon, Phnom Penh, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, Djakarta, Sydney, New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, 
Teheran, Karachi, Dacca, Lahore, New York, Los Angeles; Mexico City, Sado 
Paulo, Buenos Airés;.London, Paris, Hamburg, Beyrouth, Johannesburg an 
other major cities of the world. (Liaison) Manila and Rangoon. 
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Disembodied Monkeys 


Sir: Let us hope that tho 
bodied monkey brains [ 
conscious. If they are, 
Dr. White should be ur 
own brain for these іпрепіоц; © 
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Lima, Peru 


Sir: The brain of any primate үз 
ly something other than a lump 
To treat it—this essence of life an 
—with such callous brutality is о 
strongest arguments for the an 
tionists I have ever heard. Animale; 
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ence to have it jeopardized by this hy 
inhumane practice 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3. LA N. Qus 


HE original prospectus for TIME, written more than 40 years 

ago, took pains to express “a Tespect for the old, particu- 
larly in manners," and an "interest in the new, particularly in 
ideas." In an era when the pace of change puts almost over- 
wheélming emphasis on the new, the old may often seem old hat. 
But not a week's news goes by without offering—when studied 
in some depth—a few striking examples of how much the very 
old affects what is quite new. = 

Take this week's coyer-stibject. Princess Anne-Marie of Den- 
mark is a very modéfn miss from a land of the most advanced 
institutions;and"culture. And yet she represents and carries for- 
ward the old and now increasingly rare institution of royalty. 
To strike this note of present and past, Artist Bernard Safran 
used as the background for his portrait of the pretty young 
princess part of the heraldic insignia of Denmark's large coat 
of arms. Its lions passant (walking, three paws on the ground, 
the right forepaw raised, the head looking forward, the tail 
curved over the back) and hearts are derived from the family 
design of the Valdemars and can be traced to the indistinct 
seal of King Knud IV dating back to 1190. 

MoDERN LiviNG links the old and new in its report on the 
atrium house, which comes from a blueprint as old as the hills 
of Rome but is fast becoming the newest thing in town housing. 
ART touches on old v. new as it studies the argument whether 
Paris should or should not have its face washed, whether old 
buildings (or people) should look young, whether decades of 
dirt add character or merely hide style. The issue of old and new 
comes out in a hopeful way in THE HEMISPHERE story about a 
sensible move toward land reform—at long last—in Peru. It 
shows its unhappier side in THE U.S. story about this sum- 
mer's new kind of agony as sociological change moves relent- 
lessly on the Old South. 

The old is always there, though too often it is forgotten; in 
the mid-60s the new presses in upon events with a force so 
strong that only the alert can grasp its significance. TIME's con- 
tinuing aim is to respect the old that is worthy of respect, to 
be. interested in the new that is worthy of interest, and to relate 
them to one another in a way that sheds intelligent light on both. 


U.S. subscribers will notice an addition to the 
address label on this issue of TiME—their zip 
code. Putting those five little numbers on the 
records involves some 20 million changes in the 


Time Inc. mailing lists, but we thought it was 
worth it. The purpose: to help the post office expe- 
dite handling, and ultimately to get the magazine 
into the subscriber's hands as early as possible. 
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Keeping their business secrets really secret is the secret of 
success for many companies. There even exist formulas 
which no one person knows entirely—each of the top men 
knows a fraction. 
Not a word against this practice. In many spheres of business 
complete secrecy is essential. j 
With us it’s entirely different—everbody who wants to know 
our secret of success can see, feel and enjoy it—any time. For 
our success is built up on the fact that we are: 
Reliable: Swiss precision workmanship is the only keyword 
that opens the doors to the workshops and hangars where 
we maintain our jet-fleet. Without very particular and 
detailed proof of outstanding ability no technician can gain 
admission to this holy of holies where even the air seems to 
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Modern. Our network 1s worldwide, linking the world v 
the heart of Europe. For each sector we have the best 
ready for you: the giant DC-8 for our routes to № 
America, the fast Coronado to South America, the Neat 
Far East as well as Africa, and the famous Caravelle it 
Europe. | | 
Friendly: On the phone when booking your flight, at 
ticket office, check-in counter and aboard our jets, the n | 
hearted friendliness of our staff will go with you all the v? 
And first of all—it's not a must—it's our privilege! 
Independent: We are proud of out title «Switzerlan ) 
tional Carrier," but what makes us still prouder Is 
that-we never have to bother the State or any 
subsidies at the end of a year. By acquiring our 3 
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breathe precision. - sands of Swiss men and women entrust theit топе) lt 
Worldwide: Swissair knows the world—and the world knows and we don’t disappoint them. A yearly dividend I5 
Swissair. Our jets feel at home in New York, Tokyo, Rio ТАЯ 

. . B . . . 1 е | 
m Janeiro, Lagos and many more places—they are real globe- — This is how an independent airline—modern, relia, i 
с And the skilled staff in our hundred-odd offices all ly—always succeeds in giving you the best there ! pex 
» . * C 
ved md ll settle your problems. You needn't thing. Find out how much it means ОП yo 
about ; : 
theplaceyouareboundfor—weknowitforyou. A warm welcome awaits you on board! 
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«xd into the U.S. embassy іп Sai- 
“bid farewell. Late one afternoon 
Е puddhist monks, two in saffron- 
de] robes and three in black, paid 
ior respects, presented a large, framed 
a photograph as a going-away gift. 
US. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
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was his desire to participate actively in 
the presidential campaign of Moderate 
Republican William Scranton against 
Conservative Barry Goldwater. 

"It was about as tough a decision as 
Гуе ever made,” Lodge confided to a 
newsman friend. “What finally tipped 
the balance was that in the last two or 
three weeks I’ve heard from people in 
whom I have a good deal of faith and 
confidence that my returning to the U.S. 
could make a significant difference in 
the prospects for Scranton’s nomination. 
I felt a tremendous responsibility in this 
matter. I even felt the pressure here in 
Viet Nam. One afternoon I ran into a 
young Army captain, and he asked, ‘Sir, 
are you going home to help Scranton?', 
and when I said I was not, all he said 
was ‘Oh,’ but the tone of his voice made 
me feel like a slacker. A few days later 
I decided I had to do it.” 

"Make No Mistake." To replace 
Lodge in Saigon, President Johnson 
named none other than the chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor, thereby setting off 
a round of musical chairs in the Penta- 
gon’s military command (see box next 
page). In appointing Taylor, the Presi- 
dent demonstrated the premium his Ad- 
ministration places on having a big- 
name ambassador in South Viet Nam— 
a premium so high that in recent weeks 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara and At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy, all an- 
ticipating Lodge’s resignation, offered to 
resign their present jobs and take over 
the Saigon post. 

In an unusual move, the President 
also picked a top-level assistant for Tay- 
lor: he gave the rarely used title of 
deputy ambassador to U. (for Ural) 
Alexis Johnson, 55, who had been serv- 
ing as Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs, the State Depart- 
ment’s fourth highest post. 

The immediate and widespread as- 
sumption was that Taylor would be sort 
of an ambassador in charge of military 
matters, while Alexis Johnson, a tough, 
unflappable State Department veteran 
who once served as Ambassador to 
Thailand and is considered an expert 
on Southeast Asia, would run the diplo- 
matic shop. But this, insisted State De- 
partment officials, was a false assump- 
tion. “Make no mistake,” said one, 
“Taylor is going out there as the ambas- 
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sador and Johnson is No. 2 man. Tay- 
lor will have the responsibility and con- 
trol over the entire bag of worms.” 
Still, Taylor is 62, has long been look- 
ing forward to retirement and is not ex- 


pected to stay in Saigon for long. He 


certainly will do so until past the U.S.’s 


November elections, after which Alexis 


Johnson presumably will take over. 
Another widespread assumption was 
that Taylor’s appointment meant an in- 


E. 
GENERAL TAYLOR 
... but no new policy. 


tensification and expansion of the U.S. 
war effort in Southeast Asia. This feel- 
ing seemed to be shared by South Viet 
Nam's Premier Nguyen Khanh, who 
welcomed Taylor as "a wonderful sol- 
dier" and proclaimed: "Things are go- 
ing to happen fast and hard in the fight 
for freedom in the South and liberation 
of the North." Adding to the impres- 
sion that the U.S. was about to step up 
the struggle against Communism in 
Southeast Asia was the arrival in Thai- 
land of five U.S. supply ships. 

Such impressions to the contrary, 
there is no present intention that Tay- 
lor’s assignment means a change in pol- 
icy—a fact President Johnson was care- 
ful to point out in announcing Taylor's 
appointment. Said he: "The United 
States intends no rashness and seeks no 
wider war." Max Taylor himself, both 
as a special military adviser to Presi- 
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Key figures in the U.S. military- 
command changes caused by the ap- 
pointment of General Maxwell Tay- 
lor as U.S. ambassador to Saigon: 


Gilmore Wheeler, 
56, new chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, moves up from Army Chief 
of Staff. Wheeler's appointment is an- 
other break in the tradition of rotat- 
ing the Joint Chiefs’ chairmanship 
among the three services. This hap- 
pened partly by a process of elimina- 
tion. Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis 
LeMay, 57, is scheduled to retire next 
February. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral David McDonald, 57, 
has been on the job only since last 
August, is still learning the ropes. 
That left “Bus” Wheeler for the top 
service job—which suited Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara just fine. 
Wheeler is McNamara's kind of gen- 
eral—a skilled staff officer who spe- 


General Earle 


WHEELER 


cializes in analytical answers to com- 
plex problems. 

In his 32 years of service, Wheeler 
has had only five months’ combat 
duty, as a division chief of staff in 
Europe in World War ЇЇ. But in his 
steady climb as a staffman, he caught 
the eye of Maxwell Taylor and later 
of John F. Kennedy, whom he was 
assigned to brief on military matters 
in the 1960 campaign. Named Army 
Chief of Staff in 1962, he set about 
revitalizing the Army along the lines 
'of Taylor's doctrine of "flexible" re- 
sponse rather than overwhelming re- 
liance on massive nuclear retaliation. 
During Wheeler's two-year tenure as 
Chief of Staff, the Army rose from 
eleven to 16 combat-ready divisions, 
increased its strength from 870,000 
troops to 976,000. 

Lieut. General Harold Keith John- 
son, 52, new Army Chief of Staff. 
replaces Wheeler. In selecting mu 
President Johnson skipped over 43 
more senior generals. A slight, sandy- 
haired man, Johnson was a lieutenant 
colonel with the 57th Infantry (Phil- 
ippine Scouts) when the Japanese in. 
vaded the islands in 1941, He was 
captured, endured the infamous Ba- 
taan death march, survived three 

years in Japanese prison camps. In 
Korea in 1950, he took command of 
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a combat infantry 
through the 
Pusan perimeter and later was name 
a regimen 
U.S., Johnson became commandant 
of the Army's elite Command and 
General Staff College. 


coined a slogan, ; 
sertion"—an attitude that has since 


won him the admiration of Bob Mc- 
Namara, W 
military shi 
son moved into the Pentagon as Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff 


Abrams, 49, new 
Staff, replaces retiring 
dale Hamlett. From the 
37th tank battalion, 
manded, rolled into 
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battalion, fought 
bloody defense of the 


tal commander. Back in the 


There he 
“Challenge the As- 


hose hobby is shattering 
bboleths. In 1963 John- 


for Operations. 
General Creighton : 
Army Vice Chief of 
General Barks- 
moment the 
which he com- 
action in Nor- 
mandy in July 1944, “Abe” Abrams 
showed the feel and flair of a born 
combat man. Leading the sweep of 
General George Patton’s Third Army 
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Lieut. 
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across Europe, he would lean from 
his Sherman tank, chomping on a 
huge cigar, and rally his tankers with 
his war cry: "Attack! Attack! At- 
tack!" Said Abrams: "I like to get 
out on the point where there's noth- 
ing but me and the goddam Germans 
and we can fight by ourselves." When 
the 101st Airborne was surrounded 
at the Battle of the Bulge, Abrams 
led the relief column into Bastogne, 
Jater led the dash to the Rhine. 
After the war, to the surprise of 
many, Abrams became a fine staff 
officer, rewrote a book on armored 
tactics and served as a corps chief of 
staff in Korea. In 1961, when Soviet 
pressures on Berlin brought the cold 
war near the boiling point, Abrams 
commanded the U.S.s key 3rd Ar- 
mored Division in West Germany. In 
1962 Abrams returned to the U.S. 
as Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations for Civil Affairs 
The title sounded ho-hum, but the 
job was far from that. When race 
riots broke out on the Ole Miss cam- 
pus in Oxford that fall, Abrams sped 
to take command of the troops that 
had been alerted there. He did the 
same in the bloody Birmingham riots 
9f May 1963, in constant contact 
ae the Army war room and Justice 
€partment command headquarters. 
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Back home, Lodge’s fellow Repu amen tri 
cans shuddered. Said Bill Scranton ti} sintered E] 


man whom Lodge was returning 1018 tired, 
U.S. to help: “The Vietnamese wat!) Sranton | 
an issue. Anything that has to do wil toring the 
our foreign policy or defense is ani achat with 
sue." Cried Barry Goldwater: "Sit уе galley 
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e Evid 
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sin’s Republican Representative ШИК 
Laird, chairman of the 
committee for the party's nal 
vention, said his group certainly 
not feel inhibited about critic 
Administration’s Southeast Asia К 
because of Lodge’s involvemen. yy 
Laird of Lodge: "He W8 у 
Kennedy’s and President Jo 
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Drospect fej ziga for the G.O.P. presidential nom- 
time” | sion that in the minds of aides and 
Ww Кері шеп traveling with him in his 
red Electra, places and events 
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against Lyn- 
don Johnson, Barry would not 81 


even a majority of Republican voters.” 
He reeled off the results of polls taken 
among Republicans, some by independ- 
ent pollsters, some by his own public 
Opinion specialist, Philadelphia’s John 
Bucci: nationally, 62% of Republicans 
would vote for Johnson, only 29% for 
Goldwater; in New Jersey, 72% of Re- 
publicans prefer Johnson, 20% Gold- 
water; Maryland, 63% Johnson, 27% 
Goldwater; Ohio, 64% Johnson, 17% 
Goldwater; Iowa, 52% Johnson, 30% 
Goldwater; Minnesota, 46% Johnson, 
44% Goldwater. 

Concluded Scranton: “Barry’s chances 
in the cities are just unbelievably poor. 
Yesterday, for instance, we completed 
our latest check in Philadelphia. Barry 
Goldwater can count on only 11% of 
the total vote against Lyndon Johnson. 

"If Senator Goldwater is nominated, 
I will support him and work for him, 
whatever the long odds of his being 
elected. 

“On the other hand, I think that if I 
am the candidate, I can beat Lyndon 
Johnson." 

The Coalition. In that statement lay 
the sum and substance of Scranton's 
campaign strategy. If he is to perform 
the near miracle of heading off Gold- 
water, he must convince the G.O.P. and 
the nation that 1) Barry would run so 
badly against President Johnson as to 
drag down and perhaps defeat Repub- 
lican candidates at all levels, and 2) he, 
Bill Scranton, would have a far better 
chance against Johnson, might even 
win, and in any event would enhance 


the chances of other G.O.P. candidates. 


Behind Scranton's candidacy were 
coalescing most of the major forces of 
moderate Republicanism—with the no- 
table exceptions of Dwight Eisenhower, 
who still refuses to take a public stand, 
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and Richard Nixon, who remains tan- 
gled in the web of his own ambitions. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. was coming 
back from Saigon "to do everything I 
can” to aid Scranton. Nelson Rocke- 
feller had turned over to Scranton the 
facilities of his own presidential cam- 
paign organization, and last week went 
So far as to say he would not support 
Goldwater even if Barry was the Re- 
publican nominee. Michigan's Governor 
George Romney, although not yet for- 
mally announced for Scranton, was de- 
termined to fight any attempt by Gold- 
water delegates to write a Goldwater- 
oriented platform in San Francisco. 
There were, of course, disappoint- 
ments. While Scranton’s cause was 
helped by the reaffirmation of Ohio's 
58-member delegation to vote for a 
favorite son, Governor James Rhodes, 
on the first ballot, Scranton's hopes for 
a breakthrough in the Illinois and In- 
diana delegations were rebuffed. Early 
in the week, Scranton stopped by the 
Capitol Hill office of Illinois’ Senator 
Everett Dirksen, pointedly suggested 
that Ev would make a “great favorite 


son.” But Dirksen was having no part 
of such a holding action. He was con- 
vinced that Goldwater had a strangle 
hold on the Illinois delegation, and. he 
said later, Scranton's suggestion “just 
sort of flopped onto my desk and stayed 
there." That same day, Scranton asked 

Indiana’s Representative Charles Hal- 

leck for help with the Indiana dele- 

gation. Replied Halleck: “Come back 

and see me before the second ballot— 

if there is one.” 


What He Was Saying. In their cov- 


erage of Scranton's campaign, most re- 
porters seemed to be concentrating on 
the success or failure of such efforts at 
delegate scrounging. As a result, much 
of what Scranton was saying in his pub- 
lic speeches received only cursory no- 


SCRANTON IN LANSING, MICH. Р 
“It would be a disservice to the party to keep quiet. 
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tice. Yet what he was saying was well 


hearing. 
ku E Essex House, Scranton 


At Newark's } 
obviously referred to Goldwaters weak- 


ness in the East when he declared: "Re- 
publicans in New Jersey and Republi- 
cans in Pennsylvania both want to par- 
ticipate in the election of a Republican 
as the next President of the U.S. Nei- 
ther of us is prepared to have the East 
Coast of this great nation sawed off and 
set afloat in the ocean this November. 
We want to win.” 
In Cleveland, Scranton compared 
Goldwater's conservatism unfavorably 
to that of Ohio's own late Senator Bob 
Taft. “Bob Taft was a conservative in 
the truest sense of the word,” Scranton 
declared. “He sought to conserve all of 
the human values that have been car- 
ried down to us on the long stream of 
American history. He saw history as 
the foundation on which a better future 
might be built—not as a Technicolor 
fantasy behind which the problems of 
the present might be concealed. Bob 
"Taft didn't say stop social security—he 
said extend it to all elder citizens who 
are not now eligible. He didn't say quit 
the United Nations—he said make the 
United Nations work. He didn't say 
forget our cities—he said provide the 
housing which will make our cities liv- 
able. In fact, he was the father of our 
modern housing legislation." 

In Detroit, Scranton dealt with the 
complex problem of automation, called 
it "the first gigantic step toward a fun- 
damental change in the basis for hu- 
man society." He quoted Aristotle's as- 
sertion that "when looms weave by 
themselves, man's slavery will end," and 
added: "That day has almost arrived. 
We right now possess the technological 
means to conquer poverty and econom- 
ic slavery for the first time in history. 
The only question that remains is 
whether this physical bondage will be 
replaced by a new slavery of the soul 
and mind. The underlying philosophy 
of the Administration boils down basi- 
cally to this: delay automation as long 
as possible by harassing industry; when 
automation does come, tax the in- 
creased profits out of the economy and 
use these to pay relief or some similar 
kind of dole to the workers who have 
lost their jobs. I say this answer is 
wrong for the economy, but it is most 
Ф|, all wrong for the workers them- 
pen s workers of America are not 

g for an easy berth, a soft touch, 

RAE ue The workers of America 
ж, Wo an honest return for hon- 

, And in Miami Beach, Ser 

livered perhaps the most o MA SS 

making Republican statement so fz 
about U.S. policy toward Cast ат 
Cuba. Said he: "Our national policy 
has become one of reacting to event 
rather than one of seizing opportuni- 
ties. In few places can we see present 
American indecision so clearly as we 
can see it in Cuba. The Castro regime 
is becoming more deeply entrenched in 
Cuba with each passing day. It has open- 
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its allegiance to the Commu- 
nist camp. It has built a powerful mili- 
tary machine, second only to our own 
in this hemisphere. 

“The leadership vacuum has pro- 
duced an unacceptable and dangerous 
reaction. Some well-intentioned Amer- 
icans, frustrated by the paralysis in our 
foreign policy; have turned to a doc- 
trine of naked power. This doctrine 
holds that 'total victory can be won 
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ly pledged 


` OHIO'S LATE ROBERT TAFT 
A truer sort of conservatism. 


by simply standing up to the Russians, 
both guns drawn. It reduces the com- 
plexities of foreign policy to simple 
emotional terms that have wide appeal 
in the American experience—the rug- 
ged individualism of the pioneer, the 
gun-slinging marshal of the frontier 
town, the expedition of marines to clean 
out the pirates in Barbary or the cor- 
rupt governments of the Caribbean. 
*But do these emotions and person- 
al demonstrations of conviction provide 
the basis for an effective foreign policy? 
No. No President of the United States 
can avoid the problem of power and 
how to use it effectively and responsi- 
bly. An effective policy does not con- 
sist in orders to the marines to turn on 
the water mains at Guantánamo, or in 
unleashing Cuban exiles to attack Rus- 
sian merchant ships trading with Cuba. 
"While our objective is to expel the 
Communist leadership, we cannot re- 
turn Cuba to the social and economic 
base of 1959. We must turn the so- 
cial revolution already in progress to- 
ward democratic directions and con- 
trol. To succeed, we must separate the 
Cuban people from their Communist 
rulers, We can do this only th 3 
à coordinated three-prongec EA 
ged strategy of 
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psychological campaign against 
Castro government. We need mo 
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SCHWERNER CHANEY 
After a stop at a burned church, a burned car. 
bine of four civil rights organiza- 


tions, and by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Among the staff for that indoctrina- 
tion course were Michael Schwerner, 
24, and James Chaney, 21. “Mickey” 
Schwerner, son of a Pelham, N.Y., wig 
manufacturer, was a Cornell graduate 
in 1961, a social worker on New York’s 
Lower East Side before joining the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality two years ago. 
Last January, Schwerner and his wife 
Rita, 22, went South, opened a Ne- 
gro community center in Meridian, 
Miss. It included a 10,000-book library 
donated by Northern students. Rita 
taught reading and citizenship, instruct- 
ed Negro women in how to work sew- 
ing machines, while Mickey worked on 
Negro vote registration. 

Chaney was one of Schwerner’s most 
helpful aides. He was a slender Meridian 
Negro lad who had dropped out of 
high school as a sophomore, became a 
plasterer, eventually joined CORE. 
When COFO called for volunteer in- 
structors for the Ohio training course, 
Chaney went with Schwerner. 

Among their Oxford students was 
Andrew Goodman, 20, son of a New 
York City building contractor and a 
junior at Queens College. The Missis- 
sippi project was Goodman's second 
active civil rights venture; he had been 
among those who picketed President 
Johnson at the World's Fair opening. 

On Saturday, June 20, their week- 
long Oxford orientation course com- 
pleted, Schwerner, Chaney, Goodman 
and five other young civil rights work- 
ers got into a CORE-owned blue station 
wagon to drive to Meridian. They had 
scheduled their trip so as to avoid driv- 
ing through Deep Dixie after dark, 
always a perilous proposition for in- 
tegration workers in such states as Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. As they passed 
through Birmingham, Ala., a car load- 
ed with white teen-agers pulled along- 
side, screamed “Nigger lover" at a 
white girl student sitting next to Chaney 
in the station wagon. 

To the Church Ruins. The next day, 
Sunday, June 21, the three men got 
haircuts from a Negro barber in Merid- 
ian. They planned to drive to Long- 
dale, Miss., 50 miles away in adjoining 
Neshoba County, to inspect the ruins 
of the Mount Zion Methodist Church, 
a meeting place for civil rights groups, 
which had been burned to the ground 
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five days before. Bombings and burn- 
ings seem fashionable in Mississippi 
nowadays. Recently, churches at Bran- 
don, Ruleville, Clinton and Hattiesburg 
have been either damaged or destroyed 
by fire or bombs; a Negro home in 
McComb has been bombed, and the 
N.A.A.C.P. meeting place in Moss 
Point was set afire. 

Before leaving town, they dropped by 
the COFO office. Schwerner told an 
aide to call the FBI if he was not back 
by 4:30 that afternoon. Threats had 
become a commonplace in his life, but 
in recent weeks they had seemed even 
more ominous. Besides, he knew that 
the license number of the station wagon 
had been circulated by the area's Citi- 
zens Council. Chaney had the car's tank 
filled with gasoline before leaving Me- 
ridian; the three workers did not want 
to make any unnecessary stops in dan- 
gerous territory. 

It was hot, nearly 100?, and hardly 
a breeze stirred the mimosa trees and 
scrub pines that dotted the landscape 
near the charred church ruins. There 
was not much to see at the burned 
church site—a twisted tin roof and a 
blackened iron bell in the ashes. The 
three drove a mile down the road to 
the farmhouse of Junior Roosevelt Cole, 
58, a Negro and lay leader of the 
church, who told them that on the night 
of the fire he was dragged from his. 
car in the churchyard and clubbed un- 
conscious by a mob of whites. Schwer- 
ner asked Cole to come to Meridian 
Tuesday. "We want to get this fire 
business straightened out," Schwerner 
told him. "We want to stop all this." 

The Search. At 5 o'clock that after- 
noon, while driving back to Meridian, 
the Ford was stopped on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia, Miss. (pop. 5,500), by 
Neshoba County Deputy Sheriff Cecil 
Price. Price arrested Chaney on a 
charge of driving 65 m.p.h. in a 30- 
m.p.h. zone, took all three to the county 
jail, just off the town square. 

While booking them—Chaney for 
speeding, and Schwerner and Goodman 
"for investigation"— Mrs. Millie Her- 
ring, wife of the jailer, wrote "Negro 
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» after each man's name then 
p ein the entry beside Schwer- 
ners and Goodman's and penned in 
"white." Said she later: “I declare, 1 
was just 50 confused I wrote it wrong. 
All three were questioned, fed a meal 
of spoon bread, green peas, potatoes 
and salad by Mrs. Herring. Then, after 
Chaney paid a $20 fine, they were told 
to get out of the county. 

Deputy Price followed them to the 
edge of town, later said he saw their 
car head south down Mississipp! High- 
way 19 toward Meridian. Price was the 
last person known to have seen Schwer- 
ner, Chaney and Goodman. That was 
at 10:30 Sunday night. | 

When the three failed to show up !n 

Meridian, COFO workers called the 
FBI, which at that time had no evidence 
on which to enter the case, and the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol, which de- 
clined to do more than issue a routine 
missing-persons bulletin. Then, Tuesday 
afternoon, a telephone tip on the sta- 
tion wagon's whereabouts came to the 
FBI office in Meridian. Agents rushed 
to the northeast corner of Neshoba 
County, found the gutted car in a black- 
berry thicket 40 feet off State Highway 
21 near the dank Bogue Chitto Swamp. 
The site, twelve miles northeast of Phil- 
adelphia, was in the opposite direction 
from which Deputy Price said he saw 
the civil rights workers going when they 
left Sunday night. By the time the law 
got there, Choctaw Indians from a near- 
by reservation had stripped three hub- 
caps from the station wagon. 

Side by Side. After the discovery 
of the car, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy ordered a full-scale search by 
an army of FBI agents he had ordered 
into the state. The Mississippi High- 


NESHOBA COUNTY'S SHERIFF RAINEY 
For declaring it all bad publicity. 
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way Patro 
the federals in beating the swamps of 


Neshoba County and questioning rural 
residents. President Johnson sent one- 
time CIA Director Allen Dulles to Jack- 
son to confer with Mississippi Governor 
Paul Johnson on the state’s law-enforce- 
ment capabilities—and its willingness 
to cooperate. After a one-day trip, 
Dulles reported back that “a very real 
and very difficult problem which will 
take many months to solve" exists 1N 
Mississippi. But, he insisted, he saw 
“no likely explosion” soon. 


1 came alive, worked with 


President Johnson ordered 200 sail- 


ors from the Meridian Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station into Neshoba County to join 
in the search (the White House, through 
a mistake, at first announced that the 
sailors were marines, bringing screams 


of anguish from segregationists about 
another federal invasion of the South). 
Armed only with sticks to protect them- 
selves against the water moccasins and 
rattlers that abound in the area, the sail- 
ors tucked and taped up their pants 
legs to ward off mosquitoes and chig- 
gers, began poking under every bush and 
peering down every abandoned well. 

At week's end, there was still no sign 
of the missing men. Some people shared 
the suspicion voiced by Neshoba Coun- 
ty Sheriff L. A. Rainey: *""They're just 
hiding and trying to cause a lot of bad 
publicity for this part of the state." 
But with each passing day, the possibil- 
ity of a hoax seemed less and less likely. 
Whatever their fate, whether dead or 
alive, the case of the three young civ- 
il rights workers would reverberate 
around the U.S. for the rest of this 
summer and beyond. 


From Satisfaction to Fury 


Meeting in Washington for the 55th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, some 2,000 delegates could 
find real cause for satisfaction in the 
advance of the Negro revolution. 

The Supreme Court, in a busy, term- 
ending week, had just invalidated the 
trespass convictions of 42 civil rights 
sit-in demonstrators in three Southern 
states. And the long-awaited civil rights 
bill would surely be signed into law by 
President Johnson on or about July 4. 

Since the N.A.A.C.P., oldest, largest 
and among the most levelheaded of civ- 
il rights organizations, has long concen- 
trated on court and legislative action 
instead of street demonstrations, the del- 
egates now felt the correctness of their 
course had been demonstrated. 

That was the spirit in which the con- 
vention began. Executive Secretary Roy 
pa Kins decried the “reckless adventur- 
ism" of more militant civil rights g 
Warned Carl Rowan, a wees Bad die 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency: 

Don't use an elephant gun to hunt 
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would get to San Francisco on time— 
and that the anti-poverty bill would 
have to wait. 

With civil rights on the way to en- 
actment, the year-long legislative log- 
jam began to break. Last week the 
Congress also: 
> Approved, by a 212-to-189 House 
vote, an Administration-backed $375 
million urban-transit bill designed to 
aid cities in improving their munici- 
pal and suburban public-transport sys- 
tems. Spread over three years, federal 
funds would cover up to two-thirds of 
the cost of transit-system renewal or 
expansion. 
> Shelved, by a voice vote of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the Ad- 
ministration's longstanding medicare 
bill. Instead, the committee approved a 
measure that would boost Social Secu- 
rity cash benefits by roughly 5%. Max- 
imum family benefit would be increased 
gradually to $300 a month, and in- 
dividual benefit would go up to $143, 
the rise financed by a slightly higher 
taX on employers and employees. 
> Voted, 77 to 2, in a lively Senate 
session, to repeal the 10% federal ex- 


HOUSE G.O.P. LEADER HALLECK 
“Memories are real short around here.” 


cise taxes on a vast variety of consumer 
items ranging from cosmetics, handbags 
and luggage to mechanical pencils and 
pingpong balls. Мар 

> Overrode, in a House Appropriations 
subcommittee on foreign operations, 
the decade-old dictatorship of Chair- 
man Otto Passman, a Louisiana Demo- 
crat whose only particular claim to 
fame is his effective hostility to the 
foreign-aid program. Always in the past 
Passman had been backed by Missouri 
Democrat Clarence Cannon, chairman 
of the full Appropriations Committee. 
But Cannon died last May and was 
succeeded by Texas Democrat George 
Mahon. At the urging of Fellow Texan 
Lyndon Johnson, Mahon persuaded the 
subcommittee to turn down Passman’s 
demands for meat-ax foreign-aid cuts. 


The subcommittee approved all but 
$200 million of the $3.5 billion the Ad- 
ministration had requested, and the full 
committee swiftly followed suit. Un- 
daunted, Passman vowed to take his 
fight to the House floor. “I am not,” he 
cried, “a political prostitute!” 

> Approved by unanimous vote of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee a federal Pay-raise bill ear- 
lier passed by the House. It would boost 
Salaries of House and Senate members 
by $7,500—to $30,000—and provide 
increases ranging from 3% to 224% 
for 1,700,000 federal employees. On 
Cabinet-level salaries, the committee rec- 
ommended an increase of $10,000 a 
year—up from $7,500 in the House 
version—to $35,000, to attract top tal- 
ent to Government service. Approval 
by the full Senate was expected this 
week. 

> Raised, in a 48-to-21 Senate vote, 
the national debt ceiling from $315 bil- 
lion to a record $324 billion for the 
coming fiscal year. 

> Authorized, by a 78-to-3 Senate vote, 
a $5.2 billion space budget. Before the 
final vote, a move to chop 10% from 
the Apollo man-on-the-moon program 
was narrowly defeated 43 to 38. The 
surprising strength shown by opponents 
of the Apollo program, led by Arkansas' 
Democrat William Fulbright, indicated 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration may run into trouble 
when the time comes for Congress to 
appropriate the actual funds. 


SEQUELS 


Dialogue at the Door 

Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu, presently 
residing in Paris, had been invited to 
the U.S. to address a "Truth Rally" 
sponsored by the Conservative Party 
club of Flushing, N.Y. In due course, 
she applied for a visa, and last week, in 
due course, the U.S. State Department 
turned her down on grounds that her 
presence would be “prejudicial to the 
public interest." 

The lady was furious, issued broad- 
sides from behind the closed doors of 
her fashionable Left Bank apartment, 
fired off letters of protest to President 
Johnson. But she was not so furious as 
to lose her head completely. An Ameri- 
can correspondent, trying to get Ma- 
dame Nhu's firsthand version of the 
whole affair, knocked on the apartment 
door, was met by her daughter Le 
Thuy, and the following conversation 
took place: 

Le Thuy: Surely you know that Ma- 
dame will not see journalists without 
payment in advance? 

Reporter: How much, if we just talk 
about the visa? 

Le Thuy: For how much time? 

Reporter: Five minutes. 

Le Thuy (after a brief consultation 
with her mother behind the door): Ma- 
dame will not depart from her fee of 
$1,000. s 

There was no interview. 
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Meet the President С 
In Mexico's "guided democracy, 
there is only one real political. party, 
only one real presidential candidate. 
Against token opposition, the chosen 
man could win overwhelmingly without 
ever showing his face. Yet after 50 
years of rule, the country's all-powerful 
Institutional Revolutionary Party still 
strives mightily to keep its image bright 
and in its own uniquely Mexican way 
ask approval of the voters. Last weck, 
on the eve of the July 5 presidential 


CAMPAIGNER DÍAZ ORDAZ 
On with the fiesta. 


election, the sound of fiesta filled the 
land, and hardly a man who breathed 
could ignore the campaign. 
Fireworks & Flash Cards. From the 
looks of things, the P.R.l. might be 
fighting for its political life. The candi- 
date is Gustavo Díaz Ordaz, 52, gov- 
ernment secretary in the Cabinet of 
ineumbent President Adolfo López Ma- 
teos. His neon slogans glow atop scores 
of Mexico City buildings; they are 
whitewashed on hillsides, stone fences 
and adobe huts, strung across highways 
and back roads, plastered on thousands 
of homes, trees and cars. In major 
cities, P.R.L advance men fan out in 
legions before each Díaz Ordaz appear- 
ance, At the textile town of Puebla last 
week, trumpets shrilled and firecrackers 
exploded to signal his arrival. Past the 
screaming, cheering crowds he drove 
in a blinding swit of confetti—first 
white, then green, then red for the 
colors of the Mexican flag. 
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At the city’s Ignacio Zaragoza Sta- 
dium, Diaz Ordaz made his ey to the 
aily draped platform. Facing him was 
В Та section of 2,000 people, 
flipping pictures of the President, then 
President-to-be. “Here,” he began, here 
in this little homeland, 1 conclude this 
pilgrimage through all the parts of our 
great land. І began in Dolores Hidalgo, 
seat and beginning point of our inde- 
pendence. And 1 conclude it in the state 
of Puebla, because here Mexico ratified 
before the entire world its right, its 
desire and its capacity to defend that 
independence." Then it was off to lay 
a wreath at a local monument, offer 
flowers at the shrine of a revolutionary 
hero, visit P.R.I. offices, Junch in a 
school auditorium, tour the local news- 
paper office, appear at a meeting of the 
Women’s Council of Puebla, visit the 
Puebla University and finally dine with 
some P.R.I. big shots. “If we could only 
organize our industry this well," said 
one businessman after the Puebla rally, 
“all Mexicans would be rich." 

Right & Left. When 11 million Mexi- 
cans go to the polls, they will give Díaz 
Ordaz some 90% of their votes. On 
Dec. 1 he will take over from López 
Mateos as Mexico's President for the 
next six years. The lawyer son of a 
government accountant, he is tough and 
shrewd—with enough humor to smile at 
his unprepossessing looks. An able ad- 
ministrator, his politics. are somewhat 
to the right of López Mateos, who calls 
himself "left within the constitution." 
As government secretary, Díaz Ordaz 
crushed a 1959 railroad strike and ar- 
rested its leftist leaders; he jailed Mexi- 
cos top Communist (and top artist) 
David Siqueiros on a charge of "social 
dissolution;". outlawed all Communist 
demonstrations. 

At first mention of Díaz Ordaz as 
the P.R.J. candidate, the Communist 
weekly Política printed a grotesque cov- 
er photo of him, with the caption: “He 
will not be President." Though most 
far-leftists within the P.R.I. are still 
against him, some who had bitterly op- 
posed López Mateos, have decided to 
play it cool and support the more con- 
servative Díaz Ordaz. 

As for Díaz Ordaz' relations with 
the U.S., Washington regards him as a 
friend but an independent one—which 
is just where most other recent Mexican 
Presidents have stood. 


PERU 

A Sensible 
Land-Reform Law 

After eight months of political bick- 
ering, Peru last week had its first major 
land-reform program. The sensible new 
law is a patient compromise of three 
different bills introduced by President 
Fernando Belaünde Terry and two ma- 
Jer opposition parties. 

Rather than give the government un- 
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1,000,000 landless peasants г 
own farms, giving up to 32 a 
family in rich coastal areas, y 
acres in the highlands. If the ргә 
carried out successfully, the charin friend, the P 
be dramatic. Most of the counini,tor Conan 
able land has been concentrated type a good 
hands of a few wealthy hacienda (1200 (6. 

ers ever since colonial days; the pin Brazil Co 
ants either worked as sharecroppapedlthat one 0 


scratched a bare living out of егей had m: 
tiny plots, often no larger than a 2 people to 
furrow. Today a peasant's life ел for а sli 


ancy is only 32 years, and his i 
about $110 annually. To get m 
effect from the new law, which ello 
into effect next month, the govers#llime gar 
set up separate agencies offering =) and. the 
and technical assistance to the sed by his 
landowners. "Duque de 
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BRAZIL 
Part of What Was Wrong 


“Compared with corruption үе 
munist infiltration in Brazil 
insignificant," said Marshal T 
zende, chairman of the 
government's Central 
Committee. Brazilians п 
other way: compared W Pah її ey 
practically everything 10 vert 


рдавис г got T forn 

insignificant. When the ne" sello BAL an a 
of President Humberto Uem "D ion a 
had completed its houseclet оо 
tenth and final politica "s nde 
prominent Brazilians 3C is stat 


munism or corruption Pro cep 
throw of President ed gef | Ds, who 


Goulart, corruption 1 


4 into 1 
have first rank. Tn OF fling Go 
Peddlers & Sin Став Ще 3 his 


own official househol®, т 5% fiT hisi 


press secretary, Rau 7 УЛ ЫБ alone 
—but in name оту“ il's mato, A tion, 

treasurer of one of Bia Өй ; hac 
security institutes; PIS. tors V hs ited | 
cording to the invesUE ged V k Sh 

dling influence, an "| Дол ^ d he. bla 
000 on one coffee Себ raff: WP fts Purg 


t 
member of Goularts 5 
secretary, added $15 art ШЕШ 
$8,400 salary when G ШЕ 


CONGRESSMAN CAVALCANTI 


кү the president of the General 
get frien biet t 
coun;ghv Command, was a g o QS 
iwi good government job—for 
Lacienda sil X fee. he i Р 
ays; the ү Brazil's Congress, the investigators 
recropperped that one of Goulart’s Labor Party 
s had made a fortune by adding 
 thanagp people to his personal payroll in 
fora slice of their paychecks. 
w congressman, one Tenório 
ni, 58, required almost no in- 
in: he was already well known 
Ше gangster (13 killings to his 
"and the sin czar who—fully 
dsl by his congressional immunity 
-Duque de Caxias, on Rio’s north- 
"Wis into a wide-open vice 
‘tamed for its brothels, gambling 
„maling street fights and gen- 
-de-rol, 


ae Taxidermists. On and 
"hy. ТОТ state Governors down 
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i Ment: 16 Governor coolly 
йш Ke 36,400,000 highway 
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Е hen there was the 
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PRESS SECRETARY RYFF 
Down with the crooks. 


counselor for economic affairs 
jjj Rome embassy; his nearest 
sh to the job was an all-expense 
py blast in. Rome, celebrating 
ү КҮШ Still a third close Gou- 


aS ordinary citizens. At that, the list 
was not as long as expected. But as 
Marshal Rezende said: "If everything 
wrong with Brazil were removed, there 
would not be very much left." 


OAS 
Evidence to Consider 


Last November Venezuela uncovered 
a three-ton Cuban arms cache on its 
northern shore, and took its evidence 
to the Organization of American States, 
charging Fidel Castro with "aggression." 
Last week, after seven long months of 
diplomatic maneuver, the OAS finally 
bowed to Venezuelan pressure and set 
July 21 as the date for a full-dress 
foreign-ministers meeting on Castroite 
subversion. Said Venezuela's OAS Am- 
bassador Enrique Tejera París: “If the 
OAS cannot move now, we will become 
a laughingstock." 

The OAS could go so far as to im- 
pose military sanctions against Castro, 
specifically a blockade to prevent fur- 
ther gunrunning. But the most that can 
be hoped for is a two-thirds OAS vote 
for an economic embargo to cut off 


Castro’s remaining trade ($9,000,000 

annually) with Latin American nations. 

The OAS may also recommend that 

Mexico, Chile, Bolivia and Uruguay 

Complete Castro's diplomatic isolation 

by breaking their ties with Havana. 

When the final vote comes up, Mex- 

ICO and Chile will probably abstain, 

and Uruguay and Bolivia are still ques- 

tion marks, 

Even while the OAS was meeting in 
Washington, new evidence was build- 
ing up against Castro. Last month offi- 
cials in Surinam, The Netherlands' self- 
governing colony on South America’s 
northeast coast, reported that Castro 
gunrunners in high-speed launches are 
smuggling large amounts of arms down 
the Courantyne River for delivery to 
Communist terrorists in neighboring 
British Guiana. The Dutch army has 
already sent 1,000 Soldiers, plus two 
helicopters, to reinforce the border- 
river patrols, and a navy frigate has 
just steamed in with more much- 
needed help. 

More specific was the first real evi- 
dence of Castro guerrillas in Argentina. 
Last March Argentine national police 
captured six Castroites in a mountain- 
ous area of Salta province, near the 
Bolivian border. Over the next three 

months, the police captured 27 more 
and identified several marauding bands. 
The captured men, some of whom had 
Castro-style beards, wore olive-drab 
uniforms, black-and-red armbands, and 
called themselves the “People’s Guer- 
rilla Army.” As in Venezuela’s F.A.L.N. 
terrorist group, the men were between 
25 and 35; at least one had been 
trained in Cuba, another was nicknamed 
"El Cubano." 

The guerrillas were armed wih sub- 
machine guns, pistols, grenades and ex- 
plosives. Two of the guns were Belgian 
Fabrique Nationale automatic rifles 
that bore the Cuban military crest and 
were traced to a 1959 shipment to Cas- 
tro. There were also five antitank pro- 
jectiles of Russian make. 


CAPTURED CASTROITES IN ARGENTINA 
Up for a decision. 
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THE CONGO 


Back Comes Moses the Beloved 

In the predawn gloom at Leopold- 
villes Ndjili Airport, the DC-8 jetliner 
whined to a halt on the hardstand. Al- 
most coyly, it poked its nose between 
a pair of aircraft chartered to ferry the 
last United Nations soldiers away from 
the Congo. From the hatch of the first- 
class compartment stepped a tall, plump 
man in a severe black suit, grinning 

‘like an African Fernandel. Burly, rifle- 
swinging Congolese cops and nervous 
Süreté plainclothesmen hustled him into 
a black Chevy Impala with govern- 
ment plates, and off he sped into the 
flower- and sewage-scented dark. Thus 
last week with fanfare and foreboding 
did Moise Kapenda (“Moses the Be- 
loved") Tshombe return to the Congo. 

Come Home Again. A year ago, 
when he fled to Spain in exile, Tshombe 
was Moses the Hated. As the leader of 
copper-rich Katanga province's abortive 
secession, finally crushed by the U.N., 
he had been damned as a traitor to 
African nationalism and a stooge of 
the Belgians, But last week the stooge 
was being praised as a possible savior. 
In the chaotic Congo, that made as 
much sense as anything else. 

Ironically, Tshombe came home on 
invitation of his onetime archenemy, 
Premier Cyrille Adoula, whose govern- 
ment now needs all the help it can get. 
Adoula’s inept 35,000-man army has 
proved itself incapable of suppressing 
Communist-encouraged rebellions that 
already engulf three provinces and are 
spreading even farther. To many, it 
seemed that his only hope was reconcili- 


HE WORLD 


ation with the dissident ele 
rack the land. Adoula apparently 
agreed, however reluctantly. As a trial 
balloon, he permitted his secretary-gen- 
eral to call openly for the liberation 
of long-imprisoned Leftist Antoine Gi- 
zenga, and amnesty for Rightist Albert 


Kalonji, onetime Mulopwe (god-emper- — 


or) of south Kasai. 

"Éree Us! Free Us!" The Mulopwe 
accepted readily, flew in from Europe 
in such haste that none of his political 
allies were on hand at the airport to 
meet him. Balancing the return of Ka- 
lonji and Tshombe was the elimination 
of Jason Sendwe, leader of Katanga's 
once rebellious Baluba tribe and provin- 
cial president of north Katanga. Cap- 
tured two weeks ago, Sendwe and three 
of his lieutenants were knifed to death 
in Albertville by the Jeunesse, accord- 
ing to reliable reports. With the aid 
of the survivors, Adoula could form a 
compromise regime to keep some kind 
of order in the months ahead. 

Tshombe, for one, was quite willing 
to be reconciled. After a four-hour 
meeting with Adoula, he called a press 
conference at Leopoldville’s Zoo Res- 
taurant. While monkeys chattered and 
brightly dressed Congolese couples 
twisted to the music of the Conga 
Succès jazz band, a grinning Tshombe 
shook hands, signed autographs and 
proclaimed: “I’m convinced that sin- 
cere, total reconciliation between all 
Congolese is the only absolute condi- 
tion for saving the country from mis- 
ery and anarchy.” The crowd shouted 
back: “Free us! Free us!” This was 


heady stuff, but then everything in the 
months ahead would be. 


TSHOMBE IN LEOPOLDVILLE 


The stooge returned a possible savior 
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The Parable of the Blue в ft Cies í 
There was once a sultan y; ads | Pet 
of jealous wives. Being а ү. a pri 
sultan secretly gave to eac Ise Homan 
bead. When they sought , “lea is vetera 
affection, he would say, « M antice 
who has the blue bead," у hey wert 
able to live happily ever айе S he or dd 
In Washington last weg Г, таге 


key’s Premier Ismet Inga л 
Greece’s Premier George p, 
76, wondered just who haq 
Lyndon Johnson’s blue beaq 
come separately to the Whit ey 
after the Cyprus crisis hottedy $ 
this month when Turkey ree 
invade the island rather thay 
enosis—the union of Greece аз 


А : : lice U 
prus. Putting his prestige as an nn em 
tional mediator On the line, 1 "УШ 

‚ Veale tice J 


conferred first with Inönü, A 


wily little old man, Inönü trie {fom и 
list U.S. support for the Turkish ОША 
partition Cyprus, and had no Bs “ca | 
jection to Johnson's suggestion ХИ n 
Greeks and Turks settle their differ: Тү $ 
in bilateral talks. dut n 


President Johnson was consi, time afte 
less successful with Greece's P Bil Sox 
dreou, who bluntly rejected a proy n s beer 
meeting with Inónü, and implied 
U.S. interference in the dispute 
only marginally useful in view d 
United Nations’ mediation efforts. 
by this response, State Department an econ 
cials let it be known that they 9 ау seem 
thized with the Turks’ plight, and 


Christian | 
mon with t 
clashin 
tt has bee 


| j “fait inevit 
that Washington might no Tonge for it was 
able to prevent a Turkish invasi fom the 
Cyprus, which would almost тоста; 


precipitate war with Greece. | 
As both leaders headed for № 


stopover, Turkey's, 
that nothing could 
Cyprus “until the U.S. t 
for either one side or t 


rather than risk choosing Dor 
NATO partners, the US. d E? 
hot poto 4n 


turned the Cyprus ya 
U.N., which recently voted k w 
its peace-keeping operation mont 
land for an additional thre? 
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Buccia di Banana 

The six-month rule of 
Moro's coalition governi ep, "M 
The Perils of Pauline. " j 
certain Moro woule be. Ig 
by strikes, growing 10 AE А 
ing economy or just the 
of his coalition part a 
and the Christian е? 
like Pauline, the More a 
vived every major oris tS nae” 
to have a look of 


A u 
last week, as Italians P 
TIME 


a “buccia di banana” — 
yip T. a minor vote on what 

/ 1. T i 

yy Pe en been а political issue, 


nt was toppled. 
yernme Н с 
Yos P lapse came in the Chamber 


D gan Catholic. The Socialists, 
kajeran Pietro Nenni and, as 
iby clerical, abstained. But this 
Vu " vere joined in their absten- 
(zl cdd lot of Communists, Lib- 
Nit narchists and Neo-Fascists. 
for Moro, at least ten of 
Christian Democratic Depu- 
the chamber before the roll 
Я result, the government fell 
"rof a majority. 
andably — annoyed, Мого 
js resignation to President An- 
j, who accepted conditionally 
ү] Moro and his Cabinet to re- 
посе until à new government 
je formed. It may take some do- 
«ce Moro has long been under 
- A Wa qp right-wing members of his 
1 tried asian Democratic Party, who resent 
urkish Pe pig to the left” through which 
| no basil, brought the Socialists into the 
ment, Socialist Nenni has been 
equally sharp fire from leftists 
age that he has given in to 
у consider. (пе after time on what were 
eeces Кли] Socialist demands. 
ed а Do has been the trouble all along 


| pa «Christian Democrats’ weird amal- 
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"jr has been simple deadlock. One 
n economy in serious trouble. 
ehtseem a domestic Italian mat- 
I inevitably rubbed off on the 
Tit was the State Department 
E the start pressed the Chris- 
| "Xras to make their dubious 
Шо the apertura a sinistra. 

ably, President Segni could 
wew national elections. What 
ore likely, however, is that 
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d ар nursing the inflation- 
abi economy, which was 
“ed by an infusion of $1.2 
s. 
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VIET CONG PRISONER, CALL (ARMS CROSSED) & WESTMORELAND 


Oil stains showed up on the Black Virgin. 


its heights. Colonel Call was determined 
to make the Viet Cong pay for the 
lives they had taken and to gradually 
merge the oil stains. 

Information extracted from Viet 
Cong prisoners by Vietnamese govern- 
ment interrogators convinced Colonel 
Call that two of the U.S. captives were 
dead. One Red prisoner admitted that 
he knew the actual location of their 
graves and offered himself as a guide. 
Followed by two battalions, Colonel 
Call flew in a helicopter to the spot in- 
dicated by the prisoner. Sure enough, 
there was a neat graveyard with a white 
gate. The helicopter sat down on a 
paddy near the graves. Suddenly shots 
rang out. Both pilots were slightly 
wounded, but Call and Chaplain Au- 
brey Smith made it back to the chop- 
per, and the chaplain fired several shots 
at the enemy. "I was carried away," 
he explained. 

It had been an ambush, with the 
phony cemetery as a lure. Quickly Call 
launched the South Vietnamese bat- 
talions, supported by five tanks and 14 
armored personnel carriers against the 
Viet Cong defense positions. The Reds 
proved to be dug into three lines con- 
sisting of foxholes, dugouts and bunkers 
with escape tunnels. While the armor 
made a frontal assault, 15 helicopters 
and T-28s raked the Reds with ma- 
chine guns, rockets and flaming napalm. 

Call's armor broke through two of 
the Viet Cong lines and might well have 
carried the final one. But most of the 
tanks had to retire when they ran out 
of .50-cal. ammunition. The Viet Cong 
began moving around each flank, and 
the order came for government troops 
to disengage. Although the Reds re- 
mained in control of the field of battle, 
the cost had been catastrophic. The 
South Vietnamese lost only five dead 
and 29 wounded. Estimates of Viet 


Cong casualties were over 200. Though 
U.S. Viet Nam military chief Lieut. 
General William Westmoreland flew in 
especially to congratulate the troops, 
Colonel Call had little reason to relax. 
Intelligence reports said that the Viet 
Cong of Tayninh, aided by a long bor- 
der with Cambodia, were for the first 
time building up to division strength, 
and were even equipped with artillery. 
“Гуе seen them,” said one U.S. adviser, 
who had also spotted up-to-date road- 
building equipment. “Their roads," he 
said bitterly, "are better than the ones 
we've got." 


BELGIUM 


R: Peace 

After 176 days of bitter haggling, 
Belgium's doctors got together last 
week with the government on its con- 
troversial health insurance plan. When 
it went into effect last Jan. 1, the plan 
triggered angry violence, culminating in 
a three-week strike in April. Most of 
Belgium’s 12,000 physicians and den- 
tists objected not only to the fees fixed 
by the plan (roughly half the rate be- 
fore it went into effect) but claimed 
that it invaded their professional pri- 
vacy: health insurance firms had full 
review authority over doctors’ reports 
and diagnoses. 

Countless minor compromises on 
both sides produced the new agreement, 
which still needs parliamentary approv- 
al. It offers the medical profession rep- 
resentation on top government medical- 
policy boards, grants participating med- 
ical men twelve hours a week to handle 
private patients, and provides an ex- 
tra 50е travel allowance for each pa- 
tient visited. Most important, the set- 
tlement saved face for the medics by 
re-establishing full professional and eth- 
ical secrecy. 
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SCANDINAVIA 

And a Nurse to Tuck You In 

(Sea ш of old toasting Bal- 
der, the god of light, Scandinavians 
celebrate summer with feasting and fire- 
works, music festivals and folk danc- 
ing unti) dawn. At lunch hour, helio- 
tropic beauties stand on every side- 
walk with closed eyes and hiked skirts, 
“mooning at the sun,” as the Paru 
say. Restaurant tables are laden wit 
summer delicacies: crayfish, trout in 
sour cream, fresh eels, wild strawber- 
ries. In the milky gloaming that passes 
for night, Copenhagen cabarets work 
double shifts, and the nightlong sounds 
of revelry prompt a tourist official's 
tip: “Have fun in Denmark. Sleep in the 
next country." 

It is the season when northerners 
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n, 400-year-old castle. | 
йет sister юа, 29, also will be 
in the headlines this week when she mar- 
ries British Businessman John Ambler, 
40. She will do the cooking In their 
Knightsbridge flat, but decided against 
promising to "obey" him in her mar- 

lage VOW. 
ed on every royal and near- 
royal engagement book in Europe 1$ 
Sept. 18, date of the 21-cannon wedding 
that will reunite the ruling families of 
Greece and Denmark. In a Greek Or- 
thodox ceremony in Athens, King Con- 
stantine of the Hellenes, 24, will take as 
his Queen Anne-Marie Dagmar Ingrid. 
Prettiest, youngest and liveliest of three 
royal sisters, leggy (5 ft. 8 in.), slim 
(120 Ibs., 22-in. waist) Anne-Marie will 
also be the first at the altar—as well as 
the first Danish princess to marry a reign- 
ing monarch since 1680, when Sweden's 


AP 


SWEDEN'S PREMIER ERLANDER (CENTER) & KHRUSHCHEV 
Before getting to the church on time, a gibing guest. 


finally shuck "winter sickness" and 
speak soulfully of the Good Life. 
Above all, the good life of summer is 
for the young. Graduating high school 
students, wearing old-fashioned visored 
caps, swarm through the cities celebrat- 
ing their freedom. Stockholm's pimply 
raggare, teen-age rowdies who drive 
battered U.S. cars, roar up the Kungs- 
gatan, stop to pick up a nymphet, then 
roar off again. Mothers and children 
troop off to cottages beside gleaming 
lakes and fjords to sail, swim and hike 
until fall. Except that they usually ad- 
Journ to summer palaces, Scandinavia's 
royal princes and princesses follow 
much the same routine. This summer 
has been different—but then, it’s not 
every year that royal families get to 
marry off three daughters. 
_Red-ringed Date. First to be mar- 
ried in June was Princess Désirée, 26 
third oldest granddaughter of Sweden's 
Gustaf VI Adott, A beautiful, gifted 
textile designer, she married Baron 
Niclas Silfverschióld, a rich, landown- 
ing aristocrat, and will live in a 40- 
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King Karl XI took Ulrika Leonora as 
his Queen. 

Grabbing the Oars. In the midst of 
the scramble to get Sweden's Marga- 
retha to the church on time this week, 
Scandinavia's royals had to act relaxed 
and be nice to Nikita Khrushchev, who 
descended with his family for an 18-day 
good-will tour of Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway. There were moments of levity, 
such as the time when Khrushchev 
startled Swedish Premier Tage Erlander 
by grabbing the oars of a boat and 
rowing him nonstop across a 300-yd. 
lake. But all in all, Nikita was no great 
hit anywhere. He miffed the Danes 
right off by sneering that their prized, 
highly productive farms are too small. 
In Sweden, he again rankled his hosts 
at a dinner by declaring that Esto- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania have been 
better off since Russia grabbed them 
in 1940, 

х отте: gibes at Scandinavi- 
n capitalism particularly gall 

Swedes, who have tenai n 
the cold war and are doubly furious 
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vise their defense plannin lion to 
sult of Colonel Stig WennergS 1 , and 
pionage for Moscow (Time om d fu! 


Sweden is intensely Proud Су m 
mane, egalitarian society 1, бе| ; 
dustrial democracy"—anq a Calls А fin 
From poverty so desperate th tay 
dreds of thousands of its S tha, 
the U.S. in the 19th , Op 
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ence more equitably thay a au y 
people on earth. Y o. 
Denmark, Norway and Fink i 
prospered similarly, and in ee | 
unbroken Socialist rule they i 
developed egalitarian, secure т al 
virtually unscarred by slums, y, б end 
ment, curable disease and litere о КП tha 
Danes, their aim is to ensure “ihe | «s cover 
est possible happiness for the р. 
number of people"; to Norwegia 


ill 
gj base, | 
sonal success.” | psies nut 
Formidable physical barriers, у; pur KP 
notably the great north-south т ILLO 
tain wall dividing Norway from s, ™ and dai 
den, and old enmities have long «4 press 
arated the nations. Their differen Reindeer 
vironments and histories have mi ЛТ laced 
ed distinctive national characters] 3 1 
From their proximity to Western 2 Atlan 
rope and to each other in the пх Bete LO 
most densely populated country, 
Danes are the merriest, laziest, m 
sophisticated and animated (their d те 16 
pulsive small talk is known as 19 k d f 
The non-Aryan Finns are of nom, 9 
Magyar stock and are caricature! ., 
somnolent, introverted and dour. | 
isolated Norwegians have a repui 
for being tough, brave and SC 
The Swedes, who were greatly ! - 
enced in the 19th century н 
many, are thought of as sti Srl 
and neurotic. If a Norwegian P, : 
something, according to o ed i 
Swede will patent it, and @ “nt 
be in charge of promotion. T 
In another parable, ре Nol 
by a Finn, two Danes, E^ 
gians and two Swedes 
together on a desert islar ne D 
time they are rescue 
have formed a cooperat ‘he 
wegians are fighting, duced N 
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Nonetheless, an agree ioc 0 
citizens оѓ the Nordic "E + 
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t complexions of their 
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of ni { Hot: | understand the others’ var- 
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Moy gp ries ОЁ wresting sustenance 
by ky, grudging soil and hostile 
t jam T Jatitudes far north of any 
cient civilized society.* Nor- 

het “hose fjord-slashed, mountain- 
ala, "ris only 3% arable, has thrived 
Y st cheap. limitless hydroelec- 
” yer and its 14 million-ton mer- 


л summer, most of Scandinavia 
acd, wild world of trees and wa- 
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flights to Finland, a leaflet apologizes 
for the fact that there is no room for 
a sauna.) Scandinavians are honest, hos- 
pitable, and most of them understand 
English. One of their most useful tourist 
services is the summer camp that spe- 
cializes in taking children for a few days 
while parents gad about on their own. 
Nowhere else in Europe does good 
design make itself so universally felt. 
The north has produced few great art- 
ists of the stature of Edvard Munch: 
but architects such as Finland’s Alvar 
Aalto and Denmark’s Arne Jacobsen 
are among the world’s most admired. 
Dozens of northern artisans—ceramists, 
glass blowers, weavers, cabinetmakers 
and silversmiths—have made Scandina- 
via an international synonym for ele- 
gant functionalism. Whether in a car or 
à carpet, Scandinavian artisans at their 
best blend traditionally solid craftsman- 
ship with a daring use of form or clever 
technique. 

To U.S. eyes, Scandinavia, like its 
handicrafts, is a happy union of past 
and present, of comfortable conformity 
and bold innovation. Skyscrapers live in 
harmony with magnificent 8th century 
castles; sleek new streetcars glide silent- 
ly over cobbled streets. In Sweden, the 
visitor may be whisked from a new 
nuclear power plant outside Stockholm 
to 500-year-old Uppsala University, 
where the founder of modern botany, 
Carolus Linnaeus, studied in the 18th 
century. (“God created,” say the tidy 
Swedes. “Linnaeus put things in or- 
der.”) Stockholm cops, though issued 
guns during Khrushchev’s visit, normal- 
ly cling grimly to their accustomed sa- 
bers. Proud Viking longboats are lov- 
ingly preserved in an Oslo museum. At 
Drottningholm, a summer palace across 
Mälaren Lake from Stockholm, 18th 
century operas are staged for the public 
with their original sets in the only sur- 
viving court theater of the period. 

Chest of Tattoos. The three royal 
families are themselves a pleasantly nos- 
talgic reminder of Scandinavia's great 
conqueror-kings. Long since shorn of 
all power, the democratic monarchs are 
universally liked by their subjects and 
show none of the condescension that 
surrounds the British throne. Danes 
seem happy enough that King Frederik 
lives in a wing of the Amalienborg Pal- 
ace in downtown Copenhagen rather 
than in the gloomy, inconvenient Chris- 
tiansborg Castle where the royal family 
lived in the past. And they did not revolt 
when a too-candid picture revealed that 
the towering (6 ft. 4 in.), rugged King 
had a chestful of tattoos. Norwegians 
felt genuinely sorry for King Olaf, a 
dedicated — yachtsman and onetime 
Olympics champion, when Khrushchev's 
visit forced him to forgo a regatta at 

nkö Island last week. 3 à 
cen Margrethe, Denmark's heir- 
ess apparent, was the hit of the буор 
on TV recently when she gave a lively, 
informal account of an exports-building 
trip she had made through the Far East. 
Danes have had a warm spot for Mar- 
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pleasantness as Greece's Queen. Many 
Danish parents sided with their Queen 
when she tried to make Anne-Marie 
wait another year before getting en- 
gaged. As it was, the wedding was orig- 
inally set for next January, and was 
only moved forward when Constantine 
mounted the throne after his father's 
death last March. 

Victoria's Relations. In preparation 
for the marriage, which will be held 19 
days after Anne-Marie's 18th birthday, 
she is taking a recorded Linguaphone 
course in conversational Greek, a pres- 
ent from a Copenhagen record distrib- 
utor. Meanwhile, since Constantine 
speaks little French (hers is fluent) and 
no Danish, they chat in English, which 
both speak well. 

Anne-Marie, who belongs to Europe's 
oldest dynasty, is a distant cousin of 
her husband-to-be,* and is also a de- 
scendant of Queen Victoria, Constan- 
tines great-great-grandmother. They 

first met in July 1957, when she was not 
quite eleven and he was a naval cadet 
on a Greek training ship. The rumors 
started four years later. Anne-Marie, 
* They had the same great-great-grz 

Denmark's King Christian jr GENERA 
whose skill at bagging the better thrones for 
his children earned him the sobriquet “Father- 
in-law of Europe.” One of his daughters was 
Queen Alexandra, wife of Britain's King Ed- 
ward УП; another, Princess Dagmar, mar- 
ried Russia's Czar Alexander III. 
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piercing wolf whistle from outside, a 
Zahle teacher snapped in Danish: “Some 
kind of punk!” The whistler was Con- 
stantine, come to carry Anne-Marie’s 
books back to Amalienborg Palace. 

Two at the U.N. Scandinavia’s royal 
families have played an influential part 
in the north’s emergence from the tra- 
ditional isolationism that ended with 
World War II. Since then, Norway and 
Denmark have bound themselves to 
Europe as charter members of NATO 
and EFTA, the Outer Seven trading 
bloc. Finland, Russia’s only European 
neighbor that has not been plucked 
behind the Iron Curtain, has meticu- 
lously observed the neutrality agree- 
ment imposed on its government by 
Moscow after its valiant defense against 
the Red army. Nonetheless, the Finns 
are also associated with EFTA and 
have strong economic and emotional 
ties to the rest of Scandinavia. 

Even Sweden, which last fought a 
war 150 years ago, is now determined 
to defend its neutrality, if necessary. 
Swedish troops performed ably as mem- 
bers of the U.N. peace-keeping mis- 
sion in the Congo. Two Scandinavians, 
Norway’s Trygve Lie and Sweden’s Dag 
Hammarskjóld, ran the U.N. creditably 
for 15 years. When Hammarskjóld died 
in a 1961 plane crash, he had extended 
U.N. influence and broadened his coun- 
trymen’s horizons. Younger Swedes 
who previously showed little interest in 
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an invented "Norwegian" tongue called 

Landsmál, based on rural Speech. Both 

Riksmál and Landsmál are now Official 

languages and taught in school. "If a 

man knows eight languages," they say, 

"seven of them are Norwegian." 

Finland, a Swedish colony for 650 
years, became a grand duchy of Russia 
in 1809, prompting the ringing plea: 

"Swedes we are no longer. Russians we 

can never be. Therefore we must be- 

come Finns." Finland finally proclaimed 
its independence in 1917, has been Fin- 
nish ever since. An earthy, engaging, 
moody people who have fought war aft- 
er war, and always started again from 
the ruins, they regard sisu, plain guts, 
as the highest virtue. For, say Finns, 

"Whatever happens, we will be on the 
wrong side.” 

On the losing side against the Red 
army in World War II, the Finns in 
1944 were forced to pay an exorbitant 
reparations bill: 17,680 square miles of 
territory and $300 million worth of 
goods, including industrial products that 
they had no means of producing. It 
took know-how as well as sisu, but they 
did it. The Russians, who had also oc- 
cupied the naval stronghold of Porkkala 
just west of Helsinki, finally withdrew 
in 1956. 

In the shadow of Soviet guns, Finns 
must be discreet. Even so, many out- 
Spokenly deplore President Kekkonen's 
servile attitude to Moscow. Kekkonen's 
attempt to sell Scandinavia Moscow's 
plan for an atom-free zone in northern 
Europe was roundly snubbed by the 
other Nordic countries. 

The vast (118,000 sq. mi.) rugged 
land is becoming industrialized. How- 
ever, wood products still account for 
three-quarters of its exports, and the 
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Bovernment has only recently awakened 
to the fact that the forests have been 
badly overexploited. Finland's wage- 
price spiral rises unchecked, largely be- 
Cause of welfare state benefits that are 
beyond its means. The Finns are such 
heavy topers that the government wraps 
every bottle of liquor in a temperance 
tract. More worrisome for a nation of 
only 4,500,000 is the legal abortion 
rate, which has doubled in ten years, 
and at 71.6 per 1,000 is one of Eu- 
rope's highest. There are an estimated 
20,000 illegal abortions yearly as well. 
As they have rebuilt and restocked 
their own country, Finnish architects 
and designers have stamped it with a 
clean, distinctively Finnish élegance that 
makes Leningrad, less than an hour's 
flight away, look drab. To the delight 
of sauna-worshiping Finns, the sauna 
vogue has become international, pro- 
viding Finland with a new export. 
Denmark has a special charm, a 
blend of Baltic wit and North Sea 
sauce. And the pride of Danes stems 
from more than possession of Tuborg 
and Carlsberg beer, or of Europe's old- 
est royal house. “The Danes are superb 
salesmen of themselves,” sniffs а Swede. ; il 
"They play their little-mermaid, Hans || 
Christian Andersen image to the hilt.” у 
Some 4,500,000 people live in the tidy | 
land north of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
they wallow in hygge (pronounced 
HUG-ga), which simply means cozi- 
ness. It is an indispensable word in 
Danish that reaches everyone, every- 
where. People plan a hyggelig evening 
with friends; an old farmhouse can be 
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ig; one has a hyggelig time curled 
Di chair with a book—free from 
worry and the trouble of thinking about 
annoying things. n4 - 
Copenhagen is а swinging town with 
the gayest nightclubs in Scandinavia and 
an easy tolerance that leads Danish girls 
to say, "Td rather have a Negro boy 
friend than a Swede any day.” It also 
boasts the Berlingske Tidende, one of 
the great newspapers of Europe, and a 
Premier, Jens Otto Krag, who has not 
only outstanding skill but also one of 
Denmark’s favorite actresses as a wife. 
Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens may be 
the world’s finest pleasure park; there, 
most summer nights the fireworks splash 


the midnight signal. 


In Denmark, the social services be- 
gan at the end of the 19th century, but 
were pulled together in the Social Re- 
form Act of 1933. Denmark’s efficient 
farmers, who own 90% of their land 
have largely financed refinements in the 
system that have left virtually nothing 
undone, short of nurses to tuck the 
pampered citizenry into bed at night 
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attached blondes. In fact, only "40% 
_ оё Sweden's 3,700,000 ‘women are 
$ blondes. The country also lacks such 
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other vital resources as coal, oil and 
fertile farmland. Like the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, Sweden must ex- 
port to survive. In desolate Arctic wil- 
derness lies Sweden's treasure, the great- 
est reserve of high-grade iron ore 1n 
all Europe. In this wasteland of rock 
and ice lies Kiruna, which claims to 
be the world's biggest city (11,000 sq. 
mi.) and exists to exploit the lode. Un- 
der floodlights in winter and the mid- 
night sun in summer, its hardy miners 
and technicians work night and day to 
bring the treasure to the surface. 

In area, population and affluence, 
Sweden is the envied, energetic giant 
of the north. It has the highest wage 
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scales, highest living standards and high- 
est productivity in all Europe. In the 
past 25 years, its industrial output has 
trebled and has crossed the world. The 
auto industry's big success story is the 
Volvo, sparked by dynamic Gunnar 
Engellau, the first European automaker 
to build a North American assembly 
plant. Behind Swedish industry's plans 
to spend a billion dollars for new plant 
and equipment this year stand such 
ge рар and business dynasties 
as that of the en i 
ot Wallenberg, trepreneurial House 
weden's quiet miracle ha 

wrought by a potent mS e 
employers, unions and government that 
has virtually eliminated strikes in Swed. 
ish industry, boosted productivity d 
C SUN workers the best pay ты 

ringe benefits іп Europe. By 
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The Visiting Armenian 
It was a gala scene in Djakarta's plut 
Hotel Indonesia. A couple of hundri 
milling guests sipped lemonade к 
crowded around the guest of honor, ў 
viet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoya 
flashing his toothy smile. Near by, 
28-girl choir in tight, bright sarong o 
multicolored, hand-printed cotton г 
erently purred Djakarta's hit tune, Cri son of th 
Malaysia. ‘ating vigil 
It was just what everyone wanted бї traf 
hear, for Sukarno had hardly return) Taping rec; 
from the recent Malaysia peace talks [rer “hoolig 
Tokyo when he loosed his bandits 48 | Since they. 
in the rain-drenched jungles of nort iè content o 
ern Borneo. One band of Indones tl invoked 
ambushed a British patrol, killing ЧЕ lay 
Gurkhas and wounding six others ^ її Brods 
ting back, Malaysian defenders we eth bei 
se 
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RUSSIA 
Against Brodsky 


Sover, | qhe CaS ikita Khrushchev put a chill 
Sod. | sinc? shaw” in Russian letters last 
mgs | the yjet artists and writers have 

йй 50 radually been working back 
todayy у, Г Jevel of relatively free ex- 
NEUEN (hat reached its high point with 
ris (S0 епу Evtushenko’s mass read- 
Of the pet Mayakovsky Square. Recently, 
muy |as M t intellectuals have once again 


$^. “abstainers”—ostensible ama- 
angle PY pose works are circulated by 
Se, f e thus precluding their being 
» Ito ш) into the government's agitprop 
(Un as Evtushenko and others 
all have been. 
t NA Boris Pasternak, Poet Joseph 
as such an abstainer. A soft- 
а centy | деп, red-haired Jewish youth who 
tuch and | ged in Leningrad, he chose not to join 
a writes union, refused to serve on edi- 
ril bards, earned his living as a 
(goter, a metalworker, or occasionally 
sahborer on geological expeditions. 
feanvhile, he wrote poetry for his own 
паз plust| sioyment and that of his friends, 
f hundrei} song them some of Russia's best- 
onade «|invn literary lights. 
honor, Se] Те Charge. Brodsky’s haunting, 
Mikoyan) dy, calculatedly nonpolitical verses 
ear by, Чие circulated by hand through intel- 
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most important constitutional 
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Brodsky: I have one suit, an old one, 
a second one. 
I have worked. I have written poems 

. . Building Communism doesn't only 
mean standing at a work bench or plow- 
ing the earth. There's also spiritual labor. 


but still a suit. I don't need 


Judge: Forget the big words. 


The Sentence. As the proceedings 
droned on, telegrams and letters ar- 
rived from the poet's prestigious friends 
— Composer Dmitry Shostakovich, Le- 
nin Prizewinning Authors Samuel Mar- 
shak, Kornei Chukovsky and many oth- 
ers—protesting the absurdity of the 
trial. Such public boldness among art- 
ists took not only courage but con- 
Science, but their protests were in vain. 


Brodsky was sentenced to five years of 
"useful labor." His job: carting manure 
at a camp near Archangel. 


ANTARCTICA 
Mercy Mission to McMurdo 


For seven months of the year, the 
vast, ice-heavy continent of Antarctica 
is cut off from the rest of the world. 
Huddled in their outposts scattered 
along the continental Shelf, scientists 
and technicians of a dozen different 
nations live a cocoonlike existence, sur- 
rounded by snow, space, mountains, 
glaciers and continuous night. The first 
historic break in their winter isolation 
came last week when a U.S. Navy 
plane landed on skis in the dark of 
night at the U.S. Antarctic base on 
McMurdo Sound, and then returned to 
the sunny outside world without mishap. 

Orange Streamer. It was a mercy 
mission to save the life of Seabee 
Bethel McMullen of Port Hueneme, 
Calif., who had fallen from the second 
story of the McMurdo base fire station 
and landed so heavily that he nearly 
scalped himself and suffered cerebral 
concussion and a fractured spine. Be- 
cause his legs were: paralyzed, McMul- 
len was placed in traction, and word 
was flashed to Washington that an im- 
mediate operation was necessary to save 
his life. There are no surgeons among 
the reduced 215-man winter staff on 
the icecap, and the Navy ordered a 
U.S. surgical team to risk the danger- 
ous flight. 

Two huge Hercules aircraft took off 
from Quonset Point, R.I., and reached 
the U.S. staging base at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, the following day. 
Flights from Christchurch to McMurdo 
have been made with almost monoto- 
nous regularity for the past eight years 
but only in the sunlit months from 
December to March. During April the 
light shrinks to a thin orange streamer 
and then flickers out, to be succeeded 
by continuous night and a winter sea- 
son of swift blizzards and howling gales 
with temperatures as low as — 12/98 IS 
Not until August does the sun return. 

The flight was led by Lieut. Robert 
Mayer, 40, of Yardville, N.J. Betore 
takeoff, Mayer said, "No fears. 111 just 
be talking to the Man upstairs and 
let him guide me." Hurriedly, sea- 
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men at the Christchurch base dumped 
mail onto the plane for the isolated 
Americans, who hadn't seen a letter 
for five months. Messages from Mc- 
Murdo urged, “Heavy on the eggs," 
but extra fuel, and a shipment of un- 
requested apples and mixed fruit 
Pressed on the lads by the Salvation 
Army, left no room for that request. 
Flying south from Christchurch, May- 
er, his 15-man crew and two surgeons 
were soon over the deep green of the 
Antarctic Sea. Below were the ships of 
New Zealand's navy, which had quickly 
deployed to rescue stations in case of 
trouble. Then the plane approached its 
landing point on the bleak continent 
that is twice the size of the U.S. and 
covered with a layer of ice up to two 
miles thick. 

Frozen Beards. At McMurdo, men 
had worked all day under the ghostly 
lunar light extending the snowy runway 


| Ш: US. 
VICTIM McMULLEN AT CHRISTCHURCH 
On two miles of ice, a shot in the dark. 


to 10,000 ft. On the strip, oil drums 
were set alight to make a landing flare 
path, and New Zealand's nearby Scott 
Base turned on all its lights as a beacon 
in case of trouble. "The place is lit up 
like a Christmas tree," exclaimed the | 
pilot over his radio. Down to McMur- | 
do between jagged peaks came the |} 
Hercules, as a small group of Ameri- | 
cans on the ice breathed tensely through 

frozen beards. The landing was per- 

fect, and, while ground crewmen serv- 
iced the plane, the Salvation. Army's 
apples were off-loaded along with the 
mail and a helicopter carried Seabee 
MeMullen from MeMurdo's lone one- 
room hospital to the airfield, tour miles 
away. 

At once, the Hercules took flight, its 
injured passenger safely aboard, doubt- 
less unaware that he had been the ob- 
ject of what was probably the greatest 
medical rescue in recent years. In the 
hospital at Christchurch, surgeons de- 
cided against operating om MeMullen 
and expressed fears that the fall back 
at McMurdo may leave him paralyzed 
for life. 
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"T am greedy. I want to live while 
I'm alive,” French Cinewaif Leslie Ca- 
ron, 33, told Hollywood Columnist Shei- 
Jah Graham. Sheilah understood, but 
Leslie's husband, Director Peter Hall, 
didn’t. Filing suit for one of those messy 
British divorces, he named Cinemactor 
Warren Beatty, 27, as the man with 
whom she had committed adultery In 
Chicago, Jamaica and Beverly Hills. 
Blue eyes somber beneath her gamine 
bangs, Leslie flew in to London from 
Paris to see her children, Jennifer, 5, 
and Christopher, 7. At Hall’s request, 
a London court had barred her from 
taking them out of the country. 


How ya gonna keep him down on the 
farm when he’s out on $140,000 bail 
(and appealing his three mail-fraud 
convictions)? Its more than ordinarily 
tough when the country boy is Texas 
Fizz Kid Billy Sol Estes, 39. A 24-ft. 
sign now rising over an El Paso build- 
ing reads “Billy Sol Estes, Importer and 
Exporter of Fine Products,” and though 
Pecos Bill is listed only as an “em- 
ployee” of the shop (one way to avoid 
a stampede of creditors), it looks as 
though he is starting up for real in the 
Mexican serape and sombrero business. 
A yellow sunburst on the sign, lit with 
476 flashing lights, will surround the 
well-known, smiling face. 

East Potomac is a neighborhood golf 
course that Washington Post Cartoonist 
Herblock, 54, likes to waffle around on. 
Westerner Stewart Udall, 44, thinks of 
conservation in terms of wide open 
spaces, not a metropolitan nine holes. 
The twain finally met, however, after 
the Interior Secretary okayed plans to 
build a parking Jot and aquarium on 
the course, bringing an anguished letter 
from his friend Herb challenging Stew 
to a friendly round, “because I want 
him to see the course from a player’s 
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HERBLOCK & UDALL 
“You were right.” 
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LESLIE CARON 
"| am greedy." 


viewpoint." Udall shot a 46 to Herb- 
lock's 51, but the loser scored a tactical 
hole in one at the ninth. Flushed with 
triumph, Udall announced, "You were 
right and I was wrong. What we need 
is more golf courses." 
Her memory, at 83, isn't quite what 
it once was, and she does have her 
quirks, such as keeping a Manhattan 
mansion vacant and boarded up on a 
$6,000,000 plot at Fifth Avenue and 
6151 Street. No matter. She is Geral- 
dine Rockefeller Dodge, niece of John 
D., childless widow of Munitions Heir 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, and -in 
doughtier days she played hostess to 
the world's largest one-day dog show 
(4,456 entries in 1939) at her 500- 
acre estate in Madison, N.J. Today, 
she mothers 40-odd pedigreed German 
shepherds, retrievers, bloodhounds, bea- 
gles and a poodle, and kennel costs— 
nothing but prime cuts will do—ran to 
$50,000 in 1963. Her guardians want 
to put the mutts on soup bones, but 
a Manhattan judge ruled let them eat 
steak. Mrs. Dodge, said he, has so many 
millions that the savings from cheaper 
dog food would hardly be noticed. 
Thousands packed the Iowa, Illinois 
and Wisconsin shores, and more than 
100 small boats followed in pursuit, as 
three contenders puffed along in the ss 
commercial riverboat race on the upper 
Mississippi in modern times, a six-mile 
feature of the Dubuque summer festi- 
val. The tug Coal Queen took an early 
lead, but the Mary soon pulled ahead 
leaving the excursion liner Julie N Du. 
uque If to finish third. Owner of 
the Coal Queen was lowa's E 
the pajama game, Autho Роа; 
, t-Playwright 
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Helen Keller celebrated he; 


day in Easton, Conn., and path bin, 


no longer writes or lectures, sp Bh sh 

ports a friend, a women “of та) 
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Subtle, processional monum 
raved admirers. Instant Stone 
snapped critics of the propose EA 
lin D. Roosevelt monument, eigh 11 
slabs in a cluster, engraved wi Ug: 
sages from F.D.R.'s speeches W & 
ington's Fine Arts Commission us 
took the anti-druidic view in 1962 Mn 
now finally approved the design vf 
some changes were made, includi s 
addition of an 18-foot-tall Statue qi 
President. But the memorial stil] da 
pass the last roundup. At a Hyde} 
meeting, Anna Roosevelt Halstead a 
James, 56, Elliott, 53, John, 48 xi 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 49, umi 
mously voted firm opposition. ч 
don't like it," said James. “And [ту 
father wouldn't either." 

“Anyone who has threescore угл 
and ten resents it," growled Edvard 
Duke of Windsor, vetoing cake mi 
candles for his 70th birthday dinner 4 
Maxim's. But somehow he seemed aj 
thing but resentful. At an 18th centu; 
costume ball for 600 given by Courts 
Sheila de Rochambeau at her chat 
outside Paris, the duke in lace jah 
and Royal Stewart tartan kilt dan 
the night away with his duchess, 2 
enchantress ablaze in shimmering © 


cloak and white feathered wig ^|; 


signed by Yves St. Laurent. 
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‘th bir ТШ against birth control is the 
th E stan". rent question of moral 
eens wack Pe 1 VI said 
Ne is, Е 9 nce Last week Pope Pau 
eat qi ШЕ answer is on the way. Pe 
аге» © inl? cing to 26 cardinals of the Ro- 
oq ge ria, the Pope announced that 
Mental Lp medical developments, 
LM a control "is being subjected to 
d Fran |. as wide and profound as possi- 
ight hup 9 grave and honest as it must be 
With р бес! of such importance." With- 
S. Wash,  entioning the birth-control pill by 
D, hick A the Pope indicated that there 
1962 s. P possibly be a need to reinterpret 
Sign afte ғи jw "in the light of scientific, 
luding i си and psychological truths, which 
tue of i. a ec times have undergone new and 
Still dig ample study and documentation." 
Tyde ү irn the study of the pill by Vati- 
eal cantieologians is completed—and Paul 


ш. “saved by the time the Vatican Coun- 
lon. “We sl reconvenes in September—Catholics 
d T'msuel Боџпа to obey Pope Pius XII, 
sho declared that the pill was a form 
dstrlization, and therefore an illicit 
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"we atheist with the flawless legal 
j| ^ when persuading courts to ban 
к “ol prayers or cancel tax breaks for 
hes (TIME, May 15), suddenly 
nering fd |. herself in a peck of trouble 
ШИШЕ the law. Last week, she packed 
mr > her Mother, her brother, two sons, 
“tghter-in-law, cat and dog and flew 
er Madalyn's family thereby 
Mina bail bonds totaling $8,750, 
) two Baltimore court orders, 
ET à Чогеп charges ranging from 
Ms, y ontempt of court. 
‘por Тау explained it all in her 
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OMAN CATHOLICS neighbors shouted, “Kill them! Hit 'em 


harder! Get that bitch!” 

Taken to court to hear the charges 
against the family, Son Bill did not help 
matters by locking his legs around a ta- 
ble and howling: “I won't go back to 
that cell.” As six policemen carried him 
out of the courtroom, Bill yelled at 
Judge Joseph Finnerty: “You Christian! 
You Catholic!” The judge promptly 
added a contempt-of-court charge to 
the list of Bill’s other offenses. 

Released on bail, Mrs. Murray de- 
cided that enough was enough. “If I go 
before that kangaroo court, I wouldn't 
stand a chance,” she said. “The police 
would bring in 250 witnesses—neigh- 
bors who hate me.” At the Washington 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


MRS. MURRAY, SONS & SUSAN 
Jumping bail to be among Buddhists. 


airport, she announced that Hawaii 
would be a good place to carry on her 
work as head of two nationwide atheist 
organizations, since “80% of the Ha- 
waiians are Buddhist, and Buddhists 
are absolute atheists.” 1 
Unpleasant Surprises. Reaching Hon- 
olulu, Madalyn faced a few unpleasant 
surprises. Buddhists, who do not like to 
think of themselves as atheists, consti- 


PROTESTANTS 


Preach, Teach, Live, Win 

That subspecies of fundamentalism, 
the “holiness” church, lays such stress 
Оп goodness, consecration and sanctity 
that most Christians boggle at the 
thought of Meeting the standards. But 
the Church of the Nazarene has no few- 
er than 405,000 members who are will- 
ing to try. Last week, at its 16th quad- 
rennial general assembly, more than 
22,000 of them squeezed into the Port- 
land, Ore., Memorial Coliseum for a 
mammoth communion service. Six hun- 
dred ministers, most of them dressed in | 
business suits rather than clerical garb, | 
distributed the wafers, along with 45 
gallons of grape juice in tiny plastic 
cups, to the faithful. 

"Heart Holiness." The Memorial Col- 
iseum was decorated for the occasion 
with banners that read “Preach, Teach, 
Live, Win” and “In the Power of the 
Spirit"—slogans that sum up the Naza- 
rene way of life. Conservative in doc- 
trine, the church interprets the Bible | 
literally, believes in *heart holiness"— 
that God's gift of the Holy Spirit allows 
man to overcome his inclinations to- 
ward evil and achieve perfection on 
earth. In pursuit of perfection, the 
hymn-loving Nazarenes do not smoke, 
drink, go to movies or even read the 
Sunday papers. Many families have 
altars at home, regard a 10% tithe 
as the floor rather than the ceiling to 
church donations. Among major U.S. 
churches, they lead the nation in Chris- 
tian giving, with a per capita average of 

$147.78 per year, compared for exam- 
ple, to $88.08 for United Presbyterians. 

The Nazarene Church grew out of 
the 19th century's holiness movement, 
а frontier-wide rebellion against the 
formalism of mainstream Protestant 
churches. Organized in 1908 by a group 
of dissident ministers, many of them 
Methodists and Baptists, the church is 
strongest in small Midwestern towns, 
but missions are now scattered from 
India to Peru. 

A New Goal. As their church ap- 
proaches middle-age, some Nazarenes | 
worry that the light of faith may be || 
dimming slightly. "Already we're show- | 
ing hardening of the arteries," said Dr. — |f 
Samuel Young of Kansas City, board | 


tute only about one-third of еар 
opulation. The majority о e res 
БЕ ОНЫТА: are Catholic. And back 
home in Baltimore, a judge added two 
more contempt-of-court citations to the 
charges, arising out of the police melee, 
that a grand jury returned. Mrs. Mur- 
ray may never have to face the music. 
Although she is legally subject to ex- 
tradition, Baltimore seldom tries to re- 
capture defendants on the lam except 
for serious crimes, and the state's at- 
torney general says that Mrs. Murray 
"isn't worth extraditing.” Besides, many 
felt that it might be better to let the 
whole matter drop; the Baltimore Sun 
declared that the city had "treated Mrs. 


Murray shabbily." 
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chairman of the church's six general 
superintendents (roughly equivalent to 
bishops). "We're at the stage when we 
start to slow down." To halt any decline, 
the Nazarenes are considering merger 
with such like-minded groups as the Pil- — | 
grim Holiness Church, the Free Metho- 
dist Church and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church. Nazarenes will vigorously 
pursue their home visitation program 
aimed at rooting out unchurched believ- 
ers and luring more children into Sun- 
day school. That gave rise to a glowing 
new Nazarene slogan: “One million 
souls for Christ,” by 1968. Шс, 
ast performances, it is a not I E 
ble eel: there are 824,000 Nazarene 
youngsters in Sunday schools already. 
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| How to Win Friends 


| tification.” What that means, 
simple English, is love those Mets, 
those Yankees. The Yanks have won 
| eight pennants in the last mine years, 
and things are so 
giving away : 
who have been playin 
ague for 2 
Ls the cellar steps yet, are packing 
| them into Shea Stadium at the rate of 
| 765,162 fans in their first 29 home 
dates, second only to the world-cham- 
| pion Los Angeles Dodgers. 
| But the Yanks 
have Yogi Berra as their manager now; 
| he starts sentences with “I may not be 
much of a manager, but . 


S 


BASEBALL 


Psychiatrists call it “masochistic iden- 
in plain, 
hate 


bad that they are 
free tickets. The Mets, 
g in the National 
three years and havent 


are wising up. They 


_ 2 They 


ROBINSON'S HOMER DROPPING IN 


have a .189 hitter in the starting lineup 
(not even the Mets can match that), 
and they have a bullpen full of people 
who are reasonably skilled in the diffi- 
cult art of throwing gopher balls. It is 
a slow process, but the Yankees are 
learning how to lose. So far this season, 
they have already dropped six out of 
ten to the sixth-place Boston Red Sox, 
three out of seven to the last-place 
Kansas City Athletics—one by the score 
of 11-0. 

"1+ Was Incredible." Of course they 
couldn't help themselves in Chicago last 
week—where they won four straight 
and ran their season’s record against Al 
Lopez’ White Sox to 10-0. But most of 
those ten games were close; four were 
decided by one run, three went into 
extra innings. And Berra certainly did 
his bit: in the last game, when the 
Yankees built up a 6-2 lead after eight 
innings, he shipped Starting Pitcher 
Steve Hamilton off to the showers and 
sent in Reliever Hal Reniff. Even that 
Was not quite enough: the White Sox 
loaded the bases right off, but none of 
the last three Chicago batters could 
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first p : 
and off they went to Baltimore, 


image in dire jeopardy. Baltimore 
cna Hank Bauer had predicted 
that New York would win the pennant, 
said that his Orioles could not possibly 
finish better than third. But in the first 
game, trailing 
eighth inning, 
Mo E БЫ СЫТ seven runs by the ac- 
commodating Yanks. 
timore 9, New York 
'em all," sighed Berra happily. 


eleven decisions, 


| even get the ball out of the infield, and 
ihe Yankees still won 
credible," said Manager 


6-5. “It was 10- 
Berra. : 
That Jast victory put the Yankees їп 


for the first time all season, 
an their 


7-2, with two out in the 
the Orioles were treated 


Final score: Bal- 
8. “You can't win 
Whitey 


Next day was even better. 


Ford started for New York, and he 


naturaly found it hardest to lose—in 
had made the 


he 
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Gaining by losses. 


plunge only once. This time he did the 
next best thing: he retired after two 
innings, with the game tied 4-4. That 
left it up to Relief Pitcher Stan Wil- 
liams, whose special talent is that he 
does not know how to field a bunt. In 
the eighth inning, he picked up a trick- 
Jer—and threw the ball into left field. 
Then, he picked up another—and threw 
it into right field. Final score: Balti- 
more 7, New York 4. Said Berra: “It 
ain't time to worry yet. I mean, it isn't 
time to worry yet." 

Tootling on the Dugout. Why worry? 
Why, indeed, when Steve Barber was 
pitching next day for the Orioles? Even 
last year, when the Yankees won the 
pennant by 10% games, Barber beat 
them three times. Baltimore’s biggest 
crowd of the season—36,369 strong— 
showed up for the occasion, and a jazz 
band kept things alive by tootling gaily 
from the top of the Yankee dugout. 
Pretty girls danced in the aisles, and 
Mickey Mantle sounded the only sour 
nels when he complained that a fan in 
ipo мыегы was popping flashbulbs at 

each time he swung (he struck out 
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twice). The Orioles made short 
the game: Boog Powell homereg ОК of | 


first, and Brooks Robinson cap, ^ the | (Р! 
in the second to startle the , Ё along " (la 
Yankee bullpen with a blow that 19е Ий wer 
well over Hector Lopez’s dejecteg M d pack , 
After that, the final 3-1 victo Wü | galled D 
breeze. Next night, against pep Sa (і he p 
Yanks made four errors (three à It the | char 
in the space of two innings) йш | ge p» 
men stranded on the bases, et м | gne? 
gloriously, 1-0, in eleven inning; d Joy ue 
That was more like it: the Yank for TE 
fallen back to second, 34 ame, d СА 
hind the Orioles. But they still №. Кт $ 
a lot of losing to do before they can aw | gf as 
New York's heart away from the Hh É se 
By last week the Mets had dropped’ ie frer 
out of their last 16 games, and wh H LE 
more, they had suffered the kn ci S 
final, superlative indignity to which e ips үле 
Yanks, at their most ingenious, a M Ge 
not possibly aspire. At Shea Stadium үш a 
on Fathers Day, they ran into Proy ШАП, d 
UN Yew York 
hut the Se 
Yankees T! 
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BUNNING GETTING LAST OUT d Kentuc 
MS mor 
i jour. т 
Papa (of seven) Jim Bunning, ê i Ro 1o gi 
neyman pitcher who spent nine m ИШ 0 
with the Detroit Tigers and n0 c и he bi 
for the Philadelphia Phillies. RT | pmen, 2 
27 Mets іп a row, striking OU aie ee 17 
them, Bunning pitched the И n br 
hitter of his career—an a 1 йн by 
League's first perfect game sin hei Har 
Now that's the way to lose Wl ld 
be 
Burden of Proof ЫЛ АШ 
What does a young тап COPS LX Ma toy ers 
stands 6 ft, 3 in. and weiss оз se Trouble 
can run the 100-yd. dash (net | ling © 
catch footballs like Del Sho ie oO Mer in ç 
belt a baseball out of sigh рей ARN і 
of course, become ап EN thet? ^ eth ‘ 
geon like his old man. of not | Med, 
asi М -e a lot nite r e 
easier ways to make d co win ed Wor 
Just by signing his name ls Tus nee » 
with the Los Angeles АПВ y 990) plom oy 
Fred (Rick) Reichard ool Ila bog 
Point, Wis., picked up. 2 C% ponts“ п 
—which may be the bigge d iS hook 
paid to a baseball rookie: АЙ Ф| | 
He could have had 21077 gei y АШ 
the University of Wiscons! pads?" ар. 
21, batted .472 for the My 
, . yt 4, ї щу 
TIME, ? 


tion, Haridwar 


жез, the Big Ten batting 
i for the second straight 


| | Р wW. 
ork of | spline ship 


n m 's average: .429). As if 
' alot pn ene ой, he was a star flank- 
olen | inate" in football, and one pro scout 
SOatey | © im “a sure No. 1 draft choice 
l wri | called ayed out his senior year. Rei- 
rea! if he fjs also a psychology major, and 
a the | chat yst have stayed wide awake in 
et he gis d IW clubs begged 
M | 4 sont Jeast 18 big- eague 8 d 
Os « services, and Reichardt playe 
for 5 against each other with clinical 
£ had | рет e bidding, he announced, would 
n M ШЕ $100,000. This was too much 
a ай a business and financial risk” for 
s ү! d jome-state Milwaukee Braves. But 
P K iher teams barely blinked. Kansas 
des M Qwner Charles Finley made two 
kind a o i Stevens Point іп a week. The 
hich ty Га flew Rick to Palm Springs in 
S, coii graer Gene Autry s private plane, gave 
Stadium | jg a 00 of Hollywood, brunch in 
o Proy АШ, and dinner in Studio City. The 
„| yew York Mets offered him everything 


m the seats in Shea Stadium, and the 

| wes retaliated with a reported bid 
of $250,000. . j 
Bit Reichardt picked the Angels. “I 

ft my best opportunity for advance- 

© ment was with a young club,” he said. 
| "Now the burden of proof is on me.” 
| Whereupon he stepped into the batting 
| cage at Chavez Ravine and clouted three 
Й tals out of the park—one of them 
| wer the 410-ft. sign in center field. 


TRACK & FIELD 


| bercise in Physics 
Springtime is full of transitory de- 
liiis the rookie who bats .400 in May 
i learns all about curves in June, the 
(| lose that wins six Straight in California 
tu turns out to be allergic to bluegrass 
1 Kentucky. Fred Hansen's destiny 
“Ms more secure, if for no other rea- 
jour "han the fact that it has taken him 
g, a JOY | FS to get much of anywhere at all. 
ne 568502 | À Virtual unknov d 
ta | for the ы wn when he showed up 
t № © Dig spring meets, Pole Vaulter 
i RETI SM 23, startled track experts by 
at ^ w En 1 : l in. in Houston last 
T tord. Preaking John Pennel’s world 


180 Diego, i 
heb 


de Іп. Week after in San 
n did it again, soaring over 
Че t. 2 in., and beating Pen- 
li - Last week he handily won 
175 championships at Rutgers 
"tower ^ VAUlt, then barely missed 
|2 17 ft. 62 in. 
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BONUS-BOY REICHARDT 
Belting them out of sight. 


joined the parade to the catapult-like 
fiber glass pole and ran into trouble. 
“It took me forever to get used to it," 
he says. "I didn't really learn to bend 
the pole until this year." In mid-May at 
Modesto, Calif., he hit 16 ft. 41 in.— 
and he has not been that low since. 

For a man who makes his mark with 
muscle, Hansen owns a busy head. He 
already has spent five years in college, 
has a degree in business administration, 
plus a year of pre-dental science. He 
is an apostle of Norman Vincent Peale 
(He's got the right idea about things"), 
and he talks about vaulting as though it 
were mostly an exercise in practical 
physics. He grips his 16-ft. Silaflex pole 
as near the end as possible, uses a long, 
140-ft. approach to gain the velocity 
necessary to give “a maximum bend at 
the vertical position. I'm trying to trans- 
late linear force into vertical force," 
he says, and he is hard at work on 
an essay entitled "Compound Pendulum 
Mechanics of Pole Vaulting." 


" ROGER WRENN 
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VAULTER HANSEN SETTING RECORD 
Converting the forces. 


Horse & Rings. Like most top уаш. | 
ers of the fiber glass era, Hansen is a || 
jumper-gymnast. He works out as much B 
as four hours a day—on the trampo- ||| 
line, the long horse and the flying rings, 
lifts weights, does isometric exercises. , | 
He has even dieted down from 175 Ibs. | 
to 167 Ibs. on the sensible theory that ||| 
the lighter he is, the less work he has JJ 
to do to get himself up where he wants 
to go. At night he watches home movies 
of his rivals in action, says proudly that 
"they probably have movies of me too." $ 

And, maybe most important, he is 
learning to curb his generosity. Until 
he smashed the record last month, Han- 

sen's main claim to fame was that he 
lent John Pennel the pole he used to set ||| 
the old record of 17 ft. # in. From now fi 
on, Pennel will have to buy his own. {i 
Says Hansen: “You know, he never did |) 
give that darned pole back." | 


SCOREBOARD id 
Who Won p 
> Frances Jean Guichet and Italy’s; 
Nino Vaccarella: the Twenty-Four 
Hours of Le Mans, pushing their blood- ; 
red, 320-h.p. Ferrari prototype 2,915.8 | jj 
miles at an average speed of 121.49, 
m.p.h. over the 8.3-mile circuit south- | 
west of Paris. The much-touted duel 
between Ferrari and Ford turned out 
to be a bust when none of the three new | 
Ford racers—first team entry by a ma- f 
jor U.S. manufacturer at Le Mans since i 
1928—managed to finish. California's il 
Dan Gurney and Bob Bondurant saved ү! 
a scrap of prestige for the U.S., placing ' 
fourth overall and winning the grand- 
touring championship in a Ford-pow- 
ered A. C. Cobra. But Ferraris finished 
one-two-three, giving old Enzo Ferrari i 
a record fifth straight Le Mans victory. 
> Santa Claus: the  li-mile Irish 
Sweeps Derby by a lazy-loping four 
lengths, making him the first horse in | 
history to capture both the English and |f 
Irish Derbies; in Curragh, Ireland. A fi 
4-7 favorite, the three-year-old colt 
watched the rest of the field run away 
at the gate, was third from last in the 19- 
horse field after the first two furlongs, || 
then easily swept into the lead with a | 
furlong-and-a-half to go. The $149,730 MU 
victory brought Santa's winnings to | 
$376,423 this year—and meant a pres- | 
ent of $140,000 to each of 24 lucky 
ticket holders in the worldwide Irish || 
Sweepstakes lottery. MW 
> Milton Ernstof's Burgoo: the New- F 
port-Bermuda yacht race, over 142 of ` 
the world's fastest racing yachts—big- 
gest field in the event's 58-year history. 
A Class E, 38-ft. fiber-glass yawl, one of 
the smallest boats in the race, Burgoo 
proved to be just right for the light, 
fluffy breezes that turned the 635-mile 
Ocean race into an uneventful weekend 
cruise. Short-tacking furiously for the 
last 20 miles, Burgoo crossed the fin- 
ish line in 109th position—almost 20 
hrs. behind the scratch boat, Corne- 
lius Bruynzeel's 73-ft, Stormvegel—still 
won by 30 min. on corrected time. 
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Seed Money 

Arland F. Christ-Janer, presi 
eastern Iowa's small (870 d of 
Cornell College,* proclaims “on, Чеп 
ucation’s least spectacular AQ 
Says Christ-Janer: "We are might 
pressed by dramatic advances ; Y im. 
areas as missilery and medicine EAS 
a liberal arts college our busines Ut a 
bring these new facts of life into 
ingful focus. Nothing more.” 

The Ford Foundation usually ,; 
money for tightly defined goals, Ga 
has a soft spot for humanistic amb 
tions like Cornell's. Last year the no 


with : 
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of : 
course : 
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the school could raise double that much 
in three years. Christ-Janer was of and 
running. He logged 100,000 miles in 


cash and pledges from loyal alumni ay 
Iowa farmers, who turned the pocki 


the foundation's challenge. Then he sq 
about to advance the "business of the 
liberal arts college." He raised faculty 
salaries 10% (enough to satisfy several 
would-be defectors), gave more stu. 
dents more scholarships, and started, 
far ahead of schedule, a long-range con: 
struction program, including a fine ans 
building and dorms. With the Foi 
grant as a catalyst, Cornell became : 
better school, faster. 

Giving good colleges seed money B 
the айп of the Ford Foundation’s Spè 
cial Program in Education. Since th 
program began, four years ago, 42 rit 
orously selected small, private liber! 
arts colleges and nine major private ut 
versities have received grants totalin; 
$164,200,000, and have raised addition 
al matching funds of $401,400.00 
Last week the foundation added < 
more schools to its list of beneficial 
> Five liberal arts college j 
Middlebury, Mills, St. Olaf an ants I 
—got Cornell-style matching m milli 
small colle? 


SÉ jen ill 
$9] million have now been P. und: 


none to segregated schools: the T 
tion this year slowed the pace MD 
in hopes that before all the Deed 
granted, some can be han ў olleg 
racially integrated Southern AIT 
* Eight Negro colleges and t psit 
University Center (consisting 9. e 
dependent schools, inc 
Morehouse and Spelman 
share academic resources) ™ wi 
million. The Ford Founda”, ot 
the usual matching requiret at 
sidering the meager fundera ш 
bility of Negro colleges: THe pe sper" 
also insisted that the mone 
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* Which, like New York's Cor? ea 

was founded by a descendan wise " 
Bostonian Thomas Cornell; fp? 

not linked. 
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sademic improvements, such as fellow- 
ships and visiting professorships, rather 
than on physical facilities. 
» The biggest grant of all, $25 million, 
vent to New York University, largest 
pivate university in the U.S., to help 
slve some of the painful problems of 
a big-city school. N.Y.U.’s 41,700 stu- 
dents are scattered in 15 graduate and 
wdergraduate divisions on two cam- 
puses. Most students commute from the 
metropolitan area and study at home 
tecause of inadequate library facilities; 
‘mong 14 new buildings, N.Y.U. plans 
‘library and study center accommo- 
‘ting 3,000 students at a sitting. Two 
„Шоу residence towers will provide 
^8 badly needed faculty apartments, 
ARTES lower than commercial rates. 
h ne Ford gift, which requires N.Y.U. 
ТЕ s $75 million in the next five 
è ilu is a leg up for the school's am- 
jd Vast who E president, James Hester, 40, 
Б than thr * t0 Washington Square less 
jO mill! | ty gre Years ago. Pinning his hopes 
| а | tent, he aee blueprint for develop- 
given 0 | tation а Mitted it to the Ford Foun- 
e founi ао S d his breath. Since Foun- 
Tesi ent Henry Heald himself 
d "e President of N.Y.U., Hes- 
d OU (d charged a stiff going-over to fend 
of favoritism. Now Hester 
imos the massive task of 
avement У environment on 
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L. W. WARD 


Good at the match game. 


las MacArthur, the first Asian President 
of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly (in 1949-50), Philippine Foreign 
Minister and twice ambassador to 
Washington, Romulo is pushing the Phil- 
ippine national university forward fast- 
er than ever before. 

Books for Fuel. For most of its 56- 
year history, the school was housed in a 
jumble of buildings in downtown Ma- 
nila. U.S. airmen bombed them during 
World War II, and between bombings 
Manila's Japanese occupiers burned 
many of the library's 160,000 books for 
fuel. In 1948 the university made a 
clean break by moving to a sprawling 
new 1,125-асге campus on the outskirts 
of Manila. 

The neighborhood is called Diliman, 
which in Tagalog means darkness, and 
when Romulo took over, the school was 
living up to the name. His first task was 
to persuade the Manila Electric Co. to 
put in $25,000 worth of outdoor light- 
ing equipment. Since then, 37 modern, 
low-lying buildings have gone up. 

For funds, Romulo put the bite on 


ROMULO AT NEW CAMPUS 
Like a dime among nickels. 


sugar barons, who contributed $250,- || 
000 after he bluntly reminded them ot! 
the favors he did for the industry while; 
negotiating the Philippine sugar quota |} 
when he was ambassador to Washington. | 
Lobbying in the Philippine Congress, 
Romulo got extra money for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, better facilities for М! 
research and graduate study, raises forf. 
the faculty. { 

Big U.S. foundations also opened | 
their pocketbooks. Ford and Rocke-! 
feller gave almost $11 million to finance 
curriculum improvements, schools of 
public administration, medicine, and an 
International Rice Research Institute, 
which is studying 8,000 varieties of rice. | 
Last week, on a fund-raising trip to the 
U.S., Romulo clinched a $5,000,000 fifi 

loan from the World Bank for his agri- | 

cultural college. | 
Diplomas in Tagalog. If the universi- 
ty's funds were low when Romulo took | 

Over, So was its morale. The salary | 

raises squelched some faculty grum- 

bling, and Romulo named a batch of! 

18 faculty committees to give the fac- | 

tion-ridden teachers a sense of respon- | | 
sible participation in the administration. 
He was equally tactful toward the young, 
rebels in the student body of 18,000, 
shamed them into abandoning a dem- 
onstration against Visiting Prince Akihi- 
to of Japan by offering to help with the 
picket signs if the students promised to 
keep their protest dignified. Philippine 
nationalists, who opposed Romulo as a 
"brown American" because of his close 
ties with the U.S., became his supporters | il 
after he encouraged the study of na- | 
tional history and literature, offered to 
print diplomas in Tagalog instead of Eng- 
lish if a student requested it (only 20 
out of 1,500 graduates did). 

Once, years ago, at a party in Texas, 
Romulo, who is 5 ft. 4 in. tall, tound 
himself in a group composed entirely 
of six-footers. Someone asked him how і 
he felt. "Like a dime among nickels,” 1| 
was his spunky reply. He does not feel 
dwarfed by his tough new job, either. 
At 65, he considers it "the best assign- 
ment I ever had," and wants to make 
the University of the Philippines "the 
anchor of democratic faith in this part 
of the world." 
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|| | The Spoilers 
1! About 99 million vacationers will 
[К | visit the 201 U.S. national parks this 
! | year. They will bring with them a love 
of nature and a sense of wonder at the 
|| beauty that has been preserved against 
!l | the onrush of progress. They will also 
bring with them thousands of cans of 
spray paint and the lust to desecrate. 
The aerosol paint can is sciences 
| | contribution to the ancient art of public 
| defacement, and the vacant-minded or 
Р 


vicious are taking to it in ever-increas- 
ing numbers—gleefuly spraying their 
names, initials, class numerals and fa- 
vorite biological functions over na- 
tional monuments and natural wonders. 
The taxpayers’ bill for cleaning up after 
them is getting higher all the time. 
Immortal in Lipstick. Cleaning up is 
not easy, either. Only this spring has 
the Park Service figured out how to 
cope with the problem of Box Canyon. 
Box Canyon, in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, contains ‘such a remark- 
able example of glacial action that in 
1957 the park ran a blacktop trail 
into the canyon and put up a marker 
calling attention to the phenomenon. 
Visitors soon discovered that the 
smooth expanse of soft rock carved and 
polished by the glacier could easily be 
inscribed with personal data, and within 
no time there was a 300-ft.-long sweep 
of modern hieroglyphics. Last summer 
the first of the four-letter words ap- 
peared, to be followed by such a flood 
of pornographic graffiti that the better 
Boy Scout leaders struck Box Canyon 
off their lists of educational outings. 
Sandblasting is no solution; it leaves 
behind it a whitened area that merely 
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From the outside in, a world of their own. 


invites a new literary effort. But a new 
technique has now been devised, which 
combines light sandblasting with a stain 
made of umber and regional soils, and 
Box Canyon will soon look almost the 
way it did before—with the addition of 
a fence to keep the public at arm's 
length. 

Also being tested in national park 
rest rooms is a new gravel-impregnated 
wall paint, designed to break a lipstick, 
crayon or pencil at the first stroke. But 
such anti-lipstick measures are useless 
against the girls who like to add their 
smears to ancient Indian carvings in 
rock so porous that the lipstick sinks in 
and becomes indelible. 

Geyser Dousers & Sign Reversers. 
Literary and artistic work is just a part 
of the swath of destruction left by 
carefree vacationers. They tear out 
bathroom fixtures and pull up flowering 
plants. They use blasting powder to col- 
lect specimens of Indian hieroglyphics. 
They feed chocolate-covered laxatives 
to bear cubs and dump detergent into 
geysers. Sometimes they block up gey- 
sers with rocks and logs. They reverse 
signs on trails—a form of humor that 
has led to at least one near fatality. 
In Gettysburg they love to push over 
monuments. 

And as they go, they leave behind 
them a Spoor of debris. According to 
an organization called Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., no less than half a bil- 
lion. dollars was spent during 1963 to 
pick up discarded litter. 


DESIGN 
The Atrium Way 


The blueprint is as old as the hills 
and the ancient hills of Rome at that. 
But the atrium house is fast becoming 
the newest thing in Suburban ERES 
and nearly as popular as it was when 

ulus was little more than a babe 
3 ERE is simpler than rolling off 
М Barithm: set a small square within ; 

arger one and, instez > 


) € ad of living i 
middle with a Barden all Bound. linen 


around and put the garden in they, 
dle. It is a natural solution to thesi 
lem of how to achieve privacy inci 
ed areas, but it has been slow coq. 
to the U.S., which started off as asmi 
town country whose settlers andi 
houses were few and far between; 


place where people had to sit out fr} 


on a summer evening to see һа 
going on. Over the years, however, i 
front porch faded from importance zi 
today, with more people living in mx 
houses, with housing developmen: 
creeping into lakes and rivers and aus 
the land, window shades are almost ti 
only means of privacy. And no 
cares much for waving at passers-by. 
Jungles and an Aviary. Individual 
chitects such as Edward D. Stone 2 
Philip C. Johnson have designed cust 
built atrium houses for private cliens? 


builders begun to adopt the style. Pat 
setter Homes set 169 atria on a trat! 
San Clemente, Calif., and Builder V 
liam J. Levitt—of the Levittown Le? 
—includes a version of the h 
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Ы = ; one ex 
in the last six years, sold e 00 ИШЕ 
them (at anywhere from 322". ut | oe) crack 
; „ле oven D | Or 
$55,000 each), sometimes € enal y 
construction began. ll " ИША 
In fact, Eichler's Lucas Mon |с 
20 miles north of San Fran’ nt k pah, ( 
demonstration of just how unded “апд 
tract-housing can Бе. Surrot 2B | ag tes 


two sides by mountains, the a d 
cious and richly wooded. 
most impressive is not д 
houses look from the outs! : 
other way around; and 1? 
view is spectacular. NO 
approximately 300-sq.-It. Р 
same: the Frederick 
slender Japanese maple 417 rers 
flowers, while the John Hat | 
surfaced theirs with pebbles: 
lava rocks and a fountain 
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ere,” says Mrs. Hamren, “but 
phin 6 four cats, and now we don’t 
{р ТУ in there"). Other families 
pave ihe courtyards made perfect play- 
jund and barbecue pits; some 1n- 
oun n sliding roof and built a hot- 
ЯШ п ferneath, and one couple put a 
jue over the open-air top and be- 
| S hed the area to their pet bird as 
e 


navia y & Shrugs. Whatever the 


0 
Rhap’ m owners agree that the ad- 


ju 
we, P. are great. Says Mrs. Bradley, 
wu sunbathe and the neighbors 
aye са 


see, have the outside fragrance go 
d rough the house, leave the toddlers 
La e and keep an eye on them from 
т іса anywhere inside. And when 
igi 
n Bac comes right indoors and 
yes all this our very own world." 
* wilder Eichler is even more exuber- 
put hen the atria have helped net 
уп ап annual $20 million in sales, and 
gs entitled to be expansive. “There’s 
eT par Way to live,” he says enthu- 
ішу. "Lets say its Sunday, and 
{gy wanna throw a barbecue. With 
he arium, you've got a protected area, 
nd regardless of the weather, you're 
waranteed an outdoor party." What 
out rain? “You go inside," Eichler 
drugs, "just like other people." 
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ура Safe & Sane 
d al Acrowd of about 500,000 applauded 


ilipedly one night last week when a 


ee, ШП of fireworks exploded in Man- 
fividualz man's Hudson River, killing two of 
Stone 20 ue crew and injuring four others. The 
ed custo Es assumed, of course, that the 
e clients eux bang was part of the annual 
have m CR of July show being put on 
style. Pat onan department store. And the 
y a tract iiid among them were especially 
шег We i A When they learned of the trag- 
уул Lee beo El by a faulty rocket that fell 
hows? цот the barge. So thoroughly in- 
curet |». ml have fireworks become these 
йу, Р W hin e postwar generations hard- 
ornias ^ йй of them as dangerous. 
puilt gr Ten ш to the modern young is the 


nent n fik or ee of punk and the acrid 
on th Ploded salute. Not even the 


; [mls 
23,000 * hy. SS: dancing crackle and spit of 


rckers, limp in their red-gold 


: Ато jeaPbings, has lifted their 
dicions” hearts—not to mention 
Ott | bo danger of the thrown cher- 
лаһа ME thrilling thop-thop of 
fires g > “отап candle. 
Sane p. Pushing Tears. The Safe 
blow "Th is all but universal 
27 st fireworks are 
Ао Yéstric ates, and there is some 
Мы Поп in every state but 
vada. There is still a 
traffic in illegal noise- 
Overall results in terms 
Pe Sen impressive and per- 
i LO for instance, was 
isp ates to limit fireworks 
‚ "hen 75 adopted a code in 
ere were six deaths and 
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1,702 injuries from fireworks. The next 
year this dropped to 85 injuries and no 
deaths at all. 

So the Glorious Fourth that Daniel 
Webster predicted would be celebrated 
“with thanksgiving, with festivity, with 
bonfires and illuminations, and copious, 
gushing tears" has come to be the 
day for the big ball game, the teeming 
beach, the crawling traffic, the long 
drink—in short, like every summer 
weekend only more so, slightly set apart 
perhaps by the American Legion pa- 
rade and a public display of profession- 
al fireworks. 

Private Pyrotechnics? One group 
fighting hard to bring back private py- 
rotechnics is, unsurprisingly, the fire- 
works manufacturers. “Safe and sane” 
fireworks are what they are plugging— 

mostly some variant of sparklers—and 
they have been successful in getting 
some state legislatures to mitigate their 
blanket bans. 

Says Patrick Moriarty, president of 
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the Atlas Fire Works Co. of Lynwood, 
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ACTRESS 
Barely separated from the boys. 


jamas all, most are sold with tops and 


from the girls. For pants, by now, are [|| 
a staple in every woman's wardrobe, so || 
popular from coast to coast and in be- jJ 
tween that the far out teen-ager is the || 
one who sticks to dirndls. Still, there are ' 
pants that will not do, and while shorts 
and slacks in every length and any size | 
(so long as they coincide roughly with 
the wearer’s own) are sportswear stand- 
ards, there are places that not even the 
handsomest of them can go, or at least | 
go unnoticed. On an afternoon stroll in 
midtown Manhattan, for instance, or |. 
out to dinner, a theater or nightclub. | 
There is one place, however, where | 
pants are actually being urged to make | 
themselves at home—and that is at | 
home. | 
There, full-length, generally full-skirt- 
ed pants are the newest, chicquest, | 
sleek and swishest way to stay in style. 
And there are hundreds of styles to 
choose from—harem trousers and bell- | 
bottom slacks, pantaloons, culottes and | | 
jump suits among them. Dressed-up pa- | 
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Calif.: “The trend is toward putting 
fireworks back into the hands of the 
people. The sales of these safe and sane 
items are going so fast we just cant 
keep up. In five to ten years, they'll 
be legal all through the country. 


FASHION 


The Pajama Game 

First it was suffrage, next cigarettes, 
and then man's final inalienable rights: 
to know baseball, follow the market, 
haggle over prices, talk and be heard, 
swagger, stare, shout at will and stay 
out all night. And with women behind 
their wheels, at their desks and in деп 
way, with their razors confiscated an 
even their private clubs invaded, men 
conceded defeat, loosened their belts 
and handed over their pants as well. 

All that, of course, was long ago. To- 
day, what used to separate the men 
from the boys barely separates the boys 


accompanying overskirts; available in 

fancy fabrics like embroidered lace (by 

Courréges, for $800) as well as lighter 

weight silk jersey (by Pucci, for $210), 

Fortrel and cotton (by Sportwhirl, for 

$35) and Arnel knit (by Loomtogs, 
for $36), they bloom with checks and 
flowers, glitter with pearls and gold, 
or stand out like the moon, all white 
and stark. Gracetul to look at and com- 
fortable to lounge in, the party pajamas 
fit loosely, serve only as a costume, 
not (like last year’s hip-huggers) as a 
tourniquet. 

They are, in short, a long and lazy- 
looking high-fashion triumph. They may 
not seem quite so devastating on the 
girl next door as they did on Garbo. 
But on Garbo, after all, pants werent 
pants but a way of life. 


ingdale, wife 
* From left: Mrs. Alfred Bloomingdale, \ 
of ihe Diners’ Club president; Cyd Charisse; 
Designer Pucci's medel. 
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ORTHOPEDICS 


A Very Special Patient 

The latest accident case at the Coo- 
ley Dickinson Hospital in Northampton, 
Mass. was clearly someone special. 
Ted Kennedy. was not only a U.S. Sena- 
tor and a brother of the late President, 
he was one of the hospitals rare air- 
crash patients (TIME, June 26), and 
he was in desperate condition. 

Youth & Strength. "Senator Kenne- 
dy," said the hospital's senior surgeon, 
! Dr. Thomas Corriden, "was in deep 
shock when he was admitted. His pulse 
varied a great deal; his blood pressure 


| was almost negligible.” Some of his 


ribs were fractured, along with three 
vertebrae in his lower back. One kid- 
ney was bruised, and a lung was punc- 
tured. He was in such bad shape that 
no time was wasted trying to stitch up 
a 6-in. gash in his right hand. He was 
given several transfusions, fluid and air 
were removed from his chest cavity to 
help his breathing, and he was put in 
an oxygen tent. 

In a matter of days Ted Kennedy's 
condition changed from "serious" to 
"good." But the doctors credited the 
quick recovery not so much to their 
treatment as their patient's youth and 
Strength—and his generous supply of 
luck, 

Rigid but Sore-Free. It was sheer 
good fortune that the broken vertebrae 
were in the lumbar region and did not 
damage the end of the spinal cord—a 
far less Serious situation than if they had 
been in the cervical or thoracic areas 
where the cord might have been severed 
by dislocation of the bones. A break of 
any of the cervical vertebrae could have 
paralyzed Teddy’s body from the neck 
down, while a fracture of any of the 
twelve thoracic vertebrae Might well 
have paralyzed his trunk or legs, 

When Kennedy was first admitted to 
the hospital, he was strapped in a can- 
vas and metal stretcher called a Stryker 
frame, but later he was switched to a 
larger Foster frame to accommodate 
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PATIENT IN FO 
Out of pipe and canvas, a reversible bed. 
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is 6-ft. 2-in., 230-Ib. b a | fc 
A ales surgeon who devised it 1n 
1939 for recuperating back-fracture ра, 
tients, the Foster frame is a kind o 
reversible bed in which the patient 1s 
immobilized between a pair of sturdy 
canvas slings. Besides keeping the spine 
rigid—which is absolutely essential dur- 
ing the bone-healing period—the Fos- 
ter frame helps prevent the patient 
from getting bedsores. | 

How long Teddy will have to stay їп 
the pipe and canvas contraption, no 
one can yet be sure. But he will not be 
moved for at least six weeks, and there 
is still a chance that his fractures will 
require surgical repair. He may be out- 


AP 


STER FRAME 


fitted with a brace or plaster cast, but 
in any case he faces three to six months 
in bed, possibly in a Foster frame. 


Although the pilot and Teddy's aide, 
Edward Moss, were killed in the crash, 
the Kennedy luck stretched far enough 
to cover his other traveling companions, 
Indiana Senator and Mrs. Birch Bayh. 
Strapped down by their seat belts, the 
Bayhs suffered torn back muscles, but 
they were saved from serious or fatal 
injuries. What puzzled the doctors, 
though, was how the Senator had been 
able to help Kennedy get away from 
the wreck. Once he got to the hospital 
and had time to realize how badly he 
had been banged up, Bayh was in too 
much pain to move. 


DRUGS 


Do the Pills Cause Cancer? 

Are the 3,000,000 or more U.S 
women who are taking birth-control 
pills running an increased risk of de- 
veloping cancer? Doctors at last week's 
A.M.A. meeting had a double reason 
for supplying answers. Many of them 
have been prescribing the pills for years 
and it was an A.M.A. publication that 
unintentionally started the latest can- 
Cer scare, The Consensus was more 
than reassuring: women who take oral 
Contraceptives do not incur any added 
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risk of cancer, said the experts 
there are even glimmers Of ees 
though preliminary evidence , оре 
pills may actually be protectiy 
some forms of the disease. 

What They Meant. The trouby 
gan with a brief abstract in the E h 
Journal of a report on work don M 
University of Oregon team of E 
ers. Delivered in San Francisco, arch, 
tailed paper described Experiments q è 
on a particular and unusual for Ons 
cancer in a particular strain of lah of 
tory rats. Like some human eoè 
this one will grow faster if the cen, 
mals are given certain hormone 
will all but disappear under q 
other hormones. 

The Oregon researchers wanted | 
find out whether hormones tagged yy 
a radioactive phosphorus compon; 
would concentrate in the canes 4 
eflect a faster cure. But first they py 
to make the cancers grow lustily, w 
this they did by giving the rats a vi; 
of hormones. Among them were y | 
gestin and an estrogen, hormones whi | 
are combined іп С. D. Searle & Cy / 
famed Enovid (pronounced Епа! ! 
contraceptive pills. 

By the time the Oregon team x 
to San Francisco to give their full r 
port, any medical significance of li 
work had been overshadowed by sui 
screaming headlines as the Ми 
News's eight-column two-liner: | 

REPORT TO A.M.A. STIRS FUROR 

BIRTH PILL STOCKS TUMBLE 

Dr. J. Englebert Dunphy, the ш 
versity's chief of surgery, had to spe 
all his time explaining what his tf 
searchers had not meant to do, rathi 
than what they accomplished—whitt 
was to satisfy themselves that hormone 
combined with radioactive phosphor’) 
would slow or stop the growth of somè 
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5 of 


be kept in context and МЕ in р 
tive.” To keep the rat studies ii 
spective, cancer experts remi qi 
cance | 


cancers, and there saci |” 
that in some cases they rite io WY 
way that is exactly the oppo horn" 
man cancers under the Same 0 
treatment. pt s 
Because there is still 2 d pn". 
just what effect pills such. уп hU 
and its competitors may hA. sei. 
breast cancer, manufactur’, woli 
that they should not be give is e 
with this disease. Whether de 
should be modified will b^ 
soon— not in laboratory ™ ИТ г 
stock market, but in the "d ] $ 
of thousands of women Ww 
taking the pills since 1999 » 
TIME, D» 
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"Aloha kakahiaka hookipa aloha ia Honolulu" 


"Good morning, welcome to Honolulu." 


E Wahine in a muu-muu offers sweet-smelling flowers. Symbol of the delights of the Pacific. Fly 
ете with Qantas, the airline that knows the Pacific like the palm of its hand. Fly there in Qantas 
Sis fastest in round-world service. Wherever in the world you fly with Qantas—in any of the | 
Continents the fleet of mighty V-Jets flies to, you'll enjoy Qantas" understanding of the pure H 

Sure of travel. And you'll appreciate the efficiency which has distinguished Qantas service for 
Years. Start discussing new travel ideas with your Travel Agent or Qantas. 


Australia's Round-World Airline 


QANTAS 


43 years of dependable service 


irwg — 
Y: Limited, in association with Air India and B.O.A.C. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Pop Goes the Biennale 

This was a Venice Biennale where 
the critics booed, the cardinal banned, 
the Americans beamed, and nearly ev- 
eryone boozed. Apparently incensed by 
some rubbishy but relatively innocuous 
nudes, Giovanni Cardinal Urbani, the 
Roman Catholic Patriarch of Venice, 
declared the international art show off 
limits to all priests and nuns. President 
Antonio Segni thereupon absented him- 
self as official host and prize giver. But 
this scarcely dimmed the carnival spir- 
its of the cocktail set. Greek-born Iris 


SABINE WEISS—RAPHO-GUILLUMETTE 
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RAUSCHENBERG IN VENICE 
| Chaos with order. 


Clert won the unoflicial party-thrower 
prize by hiring a yacht, tying it up in 
© the Grand Canal, and calling it the 
| Biennale Flottante; inevitably, one of 
her guests was soon flottante too. 

The real show was almost as pre- 
dictable. With 3,000 paintings, 500 art- 
ists and 34 countries represented, the 
Biennale promised, as usual, to be an 
embarrassment of riches, and proved 
as it often has, to be a mass preview 
of “oblivion, Endless arid abstractions 
vied with the fossil art of mere repre- 
sentation. Into this esthetic drab land 
came some young Americans whose vi- 
sion was fresh even if their art was not 
fine. The Biennale judges succumbed 
and for the third time in the 69-year 
history of the show awarded the prize 
to an American, Robert Rauschenberg 
38, "the old master of pop art."* 


* Previous U.S. winners: James McNeill 
Whistler (1895) and Mark Tobey (1958). 
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Melting Туремт 
tion m Hx had been rumored for 


weeks, and Pop Art Dealer Leo Castelli 
had campaigned assiduously for the 
winner. Nevertheless, the European 
critics fumed. Paris' Combat said the 
prize to Rauschenberg was "an offense 
to the dignity of artistic creation. 
Rome's pro-Communist Paese Sera 
called it "a grotesque Biennale," and 
the Vaticans L'Osservatore Romano 
editorialized on "the total and general 
defeat of culture." 
The pop artists, a cool and casual 
lot, could not have cared less about 
their critics, or even about the rest of 
the Biennale, which few of them both- 
ered to attend. John Chamberlain, a 
sculptor of automobile parts, slept on 
the Lido beach, declared the marble- 
patterned Piazza San Marco to be the 
“world’s greatest hopscotch arena” and 
hopscotched around it like a great 
shambling bear. Claes Oldenburg, as 
softly pudgy as his sculptures of melting 
typewriters made of vinyl plastic, po- 
litely ate his way through the festival. 
Rauschenberg himself was busy at Ven- 
ice’s elegant Teatro La Fenice, working 
with Merce Cunningham’s avant-garde 
ballet troupe, for which he designs props 
and occasionally does choreography. 
Since his suitcase had gone astray be- 
tween Paris and Venice, he was using 
a safety pin to hold up his pants. 
Jarring Juxtaposition. His pants are 
just about the only thing Robert 
Rauschenberg has not worked into his 
paintings, collages, and what he calls 
“combines.” Crumpled newspapers, 
photographs, street signs, clocks, radios, 
buckets, neckties, stuffed birds and elec- 
tric fans have all found their way into 
his works. Rauschenberg insists that he 
intends no shock effect, satire or even 
comment. “I get jarred by the juxtapo- 
sition of certain objects. Once you iso- 
late something, you can really see it. I 
think a picture is more like the real 
world when it’s made out of the real 
world.” To the charge of ugliness, he 
retorts: “I really feel sorry for people 
who think things like soap dishes or 
mirrors or Coke bottles are ugly, be- 
cause they're surrounded by things like 
that all day long, and it must make 
them miserable.” 
_ The task of art is to match sight with 
insight, to illuminate, intensify and 
transmute the raw materials of exist- 
ence into a higher order of reality and 
truth, and in that sense most pop art 
does less with a Campbells Soup can 
than Campbell’s does. The best pop art 
such as Robert Rauschenberg’s, is en 
E EN o. 
floating Sm npo рег 
CT REMIS 5 and strange disconti- 
wuities of modern life, as if someone 
had spliced together unrelated strips of 
film and run them off а ; 
projector. But t к mene zalic 
: oo many pop artists 


seem not to know wheth i 
m not er ch: 5 
their subject or their object. e 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Sunlight in Stone 

The most dazzling new sight ; 
: : à 
is—Paris. For decades, the face .& 
city was as grey as its ubi ition 
But since 1959, squads of yello S са, 
ered workmen have scrambled W-Slig}. 
scaffoldings to hose down ang ,; Met 
buildings and monuments о 
with the industrial soot of 4, 
century. The grime fighters hay 
cleaned more than a third 9 
buildings, and visitors to Paris 
covering a beauteous City the 


n Paris 


è 


dris 
ate dis, 


saw before, the ‘city that De nt E ui 
е i a | d 
called the color of cream. alz Pl » 
Paris skies may still be grey, bu " "mer 
is sunlight in its stones. As if Teady eater | 
abandon his Gallic faith in wing nto 
slightly awed clochard said, e if Hes 
think that water can do all thi " "a 
Surprises Under the Grime. t | eir pri 
more than water. It took a longi prisians 
Second Empire decree signed by Ne Since 
poleon Ш in 1852 requiring Ша, Т 
to be washed every ten years, ag. | iil ш 
passioned pressure from Minister — desto 
Culture André Malraux. In pra | the Come 
the government rarely has to fine ШЕЛ 


ing owners, for landlords can ease the| chronical 
cost of cleaning by borrowing as much{ at $80 mi 
as 40% of the tab. Face-washing a} third of | 
private apartment house costs abou cannot pr 
$2,000. To clean the 18th century buile | boxes frc 
ing in the Place de la Concorde tht) Champs-1 
houses the Morgan Bank,* the Аш) iFrance 
mobile Club of France and the fame} seal di 
Hôtel Crillon, cost about $60,000. | of Beaux. 

To its chagrin, the Crillon discover sme Utr 


that some of its columns were mst) the windc 
of wood cleverly painted to simul} the Moul 
stone. The façade of the Invalid on the B 
where Napoleon lies buried, provide Apollinai; 
another embarrassing surprise. Po) ullo, ar 
marked by gunfire during the liberati Métro st; 
of Paris, it had been repaired on th tt all | 
cheap, with cement. "E. Nen—ad; 
Some Like It Dirty. Inevitably; y M, a squ; 
big cleanup has divided Paris ш i Spair 
camps: black and white. At the P sullis 
white was а dirty word, par | Sy be th 
since Montmartre's white Saria i ү tast 
basilica has Jong been regarded ts to the a 
bulbous eyesore. When it was see " ү Чом 
that Notre-Dame be scouret, E w silence 
able member of the Paris SNC 
counterproposed: "Paint 9807. 
black instead." Notre-Dame pill 
remain the great unwashed „уу 
since architects fear that It В | 
old lacy filigree would er. wat opt 
pro-blacks argue that charac" s ‘Wh. 
and age are lost by сїёап v UAR 
one irreconcilable rear Buan] pa |, n 
immoral, like face lifting: | jir Sı 
| ” |, ( 


shouldnt look young: 4 
ro-whites contend 7" cron. la 

dirt, gives a building distinc? okt” М W 
Bernard Vitry, who direct 
ing of the Madeleine: 
much not to wish to 50 
says that art .is 
lives of what shoul 


* And until December 


1962. ор ч 
office, now on the Avenue Mit 3 [D 
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020 ing in Paris, is to see what is age- 
ene er vibrantly alive, what T. S. 
alled "the present moment of 
ito A Iraux 
saving Utrillo's House. For Malraux, 

monuments are France’s greatest 
“our $” Like De Gaulle, whom he 
dream” like tleted knight 
"ec more like а gaun g 
ser" h Cabinet minister, Malraux wants 
Ur the French will to new great- 
v rough shining images of past glo- 
ne He resurrects, he conserves, he 
“matizes what he believes is the uni- 
El genius of French art. This year's 
ammer cleaning schedule includes the 
teater of the Comédie-Française, the 
pnthéon, the Hôtel Sully, the Fon- 
шше des Innocents and the Oratoire du 
оме. AS such monuments return to 
gar pristine freshness, Malraux hopes 
prisians Will see their city anew. 

Since his ministry is responsible for 
werything from the Louvre to provin- 
ap cultural centers, from national ar- 
die to Sèvres porcelain works, from 
he Comédie-Frangaise to thousands of 
hisiorial monuments, Malraux is 
chronically hamstrung by a budget that 
a $8) million a year comes to just one- 
third of 1% of the national budget. He 
cannol prevent bad aluminum-and-glass 
boxes from being constructed on the 
Champs-Elysées. What he tries to save 
5 France's cultural real estate. Through 
algal device known as the Inventory 
of Beaux-Arts, he has managed to pre- 
«те Utrillo’s house, Verlaine's bench. 
lit window from which Renoir studied 
le Moulin de la Galette, the mansard 
т the Boulevard St. Germain where 
Apollinaire lived, Picasso’s Montmartre 
Wn and a number of art nouveau 
Cro stations, 

ME the things André Malraux has 
үйге revolutionary, novel- 
en шоп commander in Republi- 
Caf ns air force, resistance hero, 
Brae cst, esthetician—it 
ay ee € will be best remembered 
Ih the maker of the Fifth Republic. 
© аре of the blast-off and the 
"^, he has made art's “voices 
audible, In the youthful, 

as of a freshly scrubbed 
Shout w атут open а "museum 
alls” for Everyman. 
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Tan T i Spired me most in the area 

Jig v ature in America was jazz 

ity Davis once said. It was 

P untiy poe? that Davis painted, 

" his death at the age of 

€ was rooted in the 

' but that soil was con- 

the country and loved 

l but “ally Manhattan, and his 

NS o Jective works are synco- 
Бап life, 


that classic buildings cloaked 
s of soot are deadened, if not 
in maTo look on beauty bare, as it is 
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sive dissonance of с} 
have the staccato b poi 
drill. The strident reds, blues, and yel- 
lows blare with neon. And the stray 
words that seem squiggled from a tooth- 
paste tube onto his paintings are like 
the hip, harsh expletives that slum kids 
Spew into the summer air. Davis had 
violence without anger, gaiety without 
abandon, and his Paintings swing and 
Jump with such durab!e joy that it is as 
if he had dipped his brush in some 
eternal fountain of youth. 

What first fired his imagination was 
the famed Armory Show of 1913. Then 
and there, he decided to be a modern 
painter. But to train his hand to follow 
his esthetic vision required enormous 
feats of self-discipline. Davis told how 
in 1927 he “nailed a rubber glove, an 
electric fan and an egg beater to a table 
and, like Monet with his haystack, stuck 
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STUART DAVIS 
Gaiety without abandon. 


with that single subject for a whole 
year." What he learned was how to ex- 
plore, distort and transform the objects 
into endiess arrangements on the can- 
vas. His aim was abstraction, but his 
cye was riveted to the real. And what 
fascinated his eye was everyday Amer- 
ica—gas pumps, factories, skyscrapers, 
movies, kitchen utensils, and “fast trav- 
el by train, auto, and airplane, which 
brought new and multiple perspectives. 
This very nearly makes him the legiti- 
mate father of pop att. | 
Unlike some pop artists, Davis was 
a meticulous craftsman who worked the 
hard way with paint out of the tube 
and small brushes. The jazz improvisa- 
tions in his pictures are in the mood, 
never in the planning and execution. He 
took a razzle-dazzle man-made world 
of cities, honky-tonks and brightly 
packaged products, a confection of vul- 
garitics, and out of their impermanenze 
made something arrestingly permanent. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


! Jut of the Doldrums 

“Hallelujah!” sang the New York 
(ега! Tribune. "The reluctant candi- 
ate not only came out of his Harris- 
| игр shelter, but he came out swinging. 

! hort days before, convinced that Barry 
ioldwater was about to be nominated, 
‘je Trib had despaired for the Repub- 
can Party. But now that Pennsylvania 
‘overnor William Scranton had put 
!imself in the ring at last, there was 
use for rejoicing. Scranton, said the 
rib, “has just the qualities needed to 
alt the party from its headlong gal- 
| p toward doom.” { 

| In the general press sigh of relief at 
e emergence of an honest-to-goodness 
oldwater competitor, similar senti- 
спі resounded all over the nation’s 


THE SMACKING OF PARCHED LIPS 


Newspapers. “A new and refreshing 
joice is calling the G.O.P. from the 
hnd of make-believe,” said the Wash- 
ngton Post. RALLY ROUND SCRANTON— 
Wcommanded the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Baid the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “His 
ause is right, and he can do his nation 
lind his party a historic service by wag- 
“ng unreserved battle for it.” 
| Glamour. In Topeka, Kans., which 
produced an obscure Republican figure 
named Alf Landon who got all the way 
jo his party's nomination in 1936, the 
Capital welcomed Scranton as an anti- 
dote to "convention boredom.” The 
Kansas City Star was reassured by the 
поре that Scranton’s candidacy “will 
fadd a bit of glamour.” The New York 
Times took heart from the fact that 
"the long sleep has ended for the Re- 
publican chiefs who feared Senator 
joldwater would lead ihe party to dis- 
aster but feared even more doing any- 
thing to stop him." 

But the press euphoria was laced 
with the anxiety of papers that feared 
Scranton had arrived too late with too 
little—a judgment passed, in just about 
those words, on scores of editorial 
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| HE PRESS 
“The shattered moderate leader- 


ages. 
aN of the party,” gloomed the Mil- 


waukee Journal, “may be unable to 
pick itself up off the floor and do seri- 
ous battle." The Nashville Tennessean 
cast Scranton in the role of "boy. at the 
dike;" and predicted that "it will take 
a miracle to make his effort more than 
а sad exercise in futility.” Said the 
Detroit Free Press: “Wishful Willie 
Scranton closed his eyes, screwed up 
his courage and dived. The only trouble 
is that Barry Goldwater might have 
pulled the plug.” 

Nor did the Republicans’ new con- 
tender lack for forthright press critics. 
WATCH THE LIP, GOVERNOR, warned 
the New York Daily News, which has 
expressed steady editorial satisfaction 
with Goldwater. The News took excep- 
tion to a Scranton remark that Senator 


FISCHETTI-© 1964, PUBLISHERS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


15 HEARD THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


Goldwater, having voted against the 
civil rights bill, might give the cause 
of racial equality less than his all: “This 
is smear talk of a pretty debased kind, 
if you ask us.” In Omaha, the World- 
Herald classified Scranton’s candidacy 
as “a platter of cold fish, garnished 
with clichés." The Manchester, N.H., 
Union Leader, which stands leagues to 
the right of Goldwater, predicted that 
Scranton’s nomination “would be an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican public and a disaster from which 
our nation would be long in recovering.” 

One a Day. However the nation’s 
newspapers felt about Bill Scranton, 
though, they also had to deal with him 
as a news story. In New York, the 
Times, which had hollered the loudest 
against Goldwater, played Scranton on 
Page One for six days, and then con- 
signed him deep inside; in one issue, the 
first Scranton story ran on page 70. 

By contrast, the New York Herald 
Tribune, which is as thin as the Times 
E bulky, kept the Scranton story on 
Page One ten out of twelve days run- 
emagi during this period gave him 

: column inches to the Times's 


600. The Los Angeles Times um 
Scranton's announcement зрее Чей 
entirety, а labor of love that qc In its 
two full pages in the executio ded 
South Carolina, the Charlotte Ob In 
seemed to go out of its wa Server 
Scranton in a favorable light: 

GAVILY FAVORED, STILL, BUT s 
HEN win (June 13); Horr CANTON 
SCRANTON SAYS BARRY’S Supp > 
(June 17): SCRANTON: NICE YOUNG ING 
MAN (June 24). 

For the most part, however, the . 
pers seemed to be playing the Se 
ton candidacy for its news value .” 
matter where their editorial hearts ү 
pened to lie. Their performance у 
best exemplified, perhaps, by the Ў 
ton Post, which apparently trotted m 
its tape measure to keep things js 
one Goldwater story to Опе Sera 
ton story, both of meticulously equal 
length. In all, Scranton's press cove, 


age confirmed the heartfelt if пору. an art st 
tisan observation of the Miami Hera fito: wh 
"There's life left in a political sump; imperial 
which was dying of the doldrums.” my Ic 
«cla! 
The Founder's Daughter poser 5 
The men in the city room of Tokyos | I^ and 
Asahi Shimbun (Rising Sun Мем. | М0 ha 
per) have always enjoyed a welcome Murayan 
insulation from meddling. Co-Foundr find a w 
Ryohei Murayama believed firmly tha siderable 
the editorial content of his paper be board d 
longed to the editors alone, and wih | 108 í 
that formula he built the paper into changed 
the largest in Japan (present cire. I) work. 
4,700,000). Before he joined his ar M 
cestors in 1933, Murayama tried to ч 
make sure that his no-meddling policy COS 
would survive: he vested control of the E t 
paper in a board of directors drawn m» 
from Asahi's ranks. But that same yea! x ү 
meddling began. Although Asahi’s ed: УШ u 
itors did not like it, and could hw a n 
stopped it at any time, they suffered tt Mura а 
politely. For the meddler was ofuj " КОП 
Murayama, the founder's daughter. | pp qs 
Kekko Desu. An only child, Ol) Е 
Murayama had long been accustom | оо y 
to having her own way, and she A nd io 
no reason why the paper should bemi OY me 
exception. Her obedient hushi uld En 
agreed, and he was in a position t0 ie 
After marrying Ofuji and taking P 
family name—an old Japanese £u 5 | M 
—he replaced his  fatherJm aN fi- New | 
publisher and president. Whatever desi MOlg 
ji wanted was absolutely kekko _ tom 
with him. io | “and 
Mrs. Murayama's hints, d ШУ t 
and commands were rarely rue pile, 
but that only increased their 0 ir yeh 2 
and the irritation of Аза! ® pg | р un, 
When members of a Japanese "is at ü Coun 
expedition radioed home ma шїї | erate, 
vance party was in trouble ‘rs. МИ ie Way 
have to abandon their 008% ^ joven: af s they 
yama, who is an ardent o8 те ex" MU 80 
dered the paper to contact pe do ga Dev 
dition. Tell them to RESCUE í an NU 
she said, and, if necessary» уой | e Sif 
the Japanese. Asahl's editors, an МШ 
They also refused when 5 e rien hme 
a Page One story on her ex ye IN 
ШТ 3, ^ luty 
TIME, ? 
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his an- 
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hi's ed- 
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ofuji 


istomed 


| ors would Stay. It 


OFUJI MURAYAMA. 
Born to meddle. 
n at show attended by Emperor Hiro- 
ii; when she approached too near the 
imperial presence, Mrs. Murayama was 
01у jostled by a guard. Я | 
Declaration of War. Asahi's private 
porer struggle became the talk of Ja- 
pn, and the paper's indecisive editors, 
who had the courage to veto Mrs. 
Murayama’s mandates but could not 
find a way to keep her quiet, lost con- 
siderable face. To recover some, five 
board directors, who had resigned in 
protest against her highhanded ways, 
changed their minds and went back 
fo work. After that, Mrs. Murayama 
publicly declared war. She got her 
husband to bring suit against the five 
directors, on the ground that he had ac- 
cepted their resignations and that their 
turn was therefore illegal. 

In Tokyo's Osaka District Court last 
Wek, Judge Taneo Sawai brought the 
‘holly avoidable 30-year feud to an 
ind. Having previously warned Mrs. 
Mirayama that any verdict was bound 
aiae aa her, the judge directed 
ik Sides to work out an amicable set- 
wut. That meant that the five di- 
also meant an 


uto Ofuji's meddling. And it prob- 
y СА that old Ryohei Murayama 


at last with his ancestors. 


i, MANAGED. NEWS 
А $w Law, 
tod Complaint 


ЧхетБоцгр, Monaco, Andor- 
Пее С Saar, powerful radio trans- 
am across the border into 
ench , "CIT presence infuriates the 
Mose ү} ОУегптеп, which, except for 
Coun ?ntrollable transmitters, hogs 
$ air. But Frenchmen by 
wave Шоп tune in to the for- 
."DBths. It is the only way 
М men listen. to something their 
al t Never Ment-owned network al- 
"ews ^ Sends: an undoctored dose 
Ag 
Ый а Min 
Wy, Slon 


“п 


7 


Ye 


ute. Newcasts over Ra- 
Clévision Frangaise, the 
Monopoly, have long been 
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regarded with Gallic cynicism. “We are 
given slanted, incomplete or false 
news," said a Deputy in the National 
Assembly. Under De Gaulle, as under 
all his predecessors, RTE is employed 
as a highly useful instrument of state. 
Its TV eye is fixed hypnotically on the 
movements of the President, and its 
transmitters endlessly broadcast his 
public utterances. Any De Gaulle press 
conference is generally put on the air 
at least twice. 

Nor does Director-General Robert 
Bordaz, a government appointee, have 
to be reminded what kind of newscasts 
the general prefers. Since France 
granted recognition to Communist Chi- 
na last winter, RTF's larger TV chain 
has carried documentaries on France's 
new Oriental friend that might have 
been produced by Mao Tse-tung him- 
self. They showed Red China in such a 
flattering light that televiewers sent bit- 
ter letters to the press. 

Against such competition, President 
De Gaulle's opponents and critics find 
it next to impossible to get a hearing. 
Last January RTF gave just half a min- 
ute of TV coverage to the speech in 
which Socialist Gaston Defferre an- 
nounced his political designs on De 
Gaulle's office. The camera, sweeping 
swiftly through the crowd, somehow 
managed to miss the speaker's face. 

Only Promise. Moved by a swelling 
tide of protest against RTF's disciplined 
news, Minister of Information Alain 
Peyrefitte recently presented the Na- 
tional Assembly with a statute that he 
claimed would relax government con- 
trol of the network. At first glance, the 
new law, which would change RTF's 
name to L’Office de Radiodiffusion Télé- 
vision Française, or ORTF, looked 
promising. It would, for instance, per- 
mit camera crews to chase big stories 
without first securing the signatures of 
seven government functionaries. But 
the promise was only that. Reaffirmed 
was the government's old right to keep 
all competitive transmitters out of 
France, and to appoint the network's 
director-general. *You are changing the 
label," said Assembly Deputy Maurice 
Faure, “but not the bottle." 

Last week the new ORTF statute 
became law. But even before that hap- 
pened, Director-General Dordaz had 
gone to Moscow to be the guest of 
Mikhail Kharlamoy, chairman of the 
Soviet State Committee on Broadcast- 
ing and Television. 


MAGAZINES 
For & By Teen-Agers 


The country’s 24 million teen-agers 
do not lack for magazines aimed di- 
rectly at their age group. Co-ed, g^ 
‘Teen, Fifteen, Seventeen, Teen Talk, 
Teenage Times and Jngenue—the var- 
ied titles add up to several dozen, but 
they all share a common trait: they 
are published by adults who may or 
may not have retained their passports 
to the juvenile mind. Last week in 
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Denver, newsstands displayed a nev | 
comer to the list: a teen-age magazin 
that is put out by teen-agers. — | 
At a skinny 20 pages, Tempo са 
no greater shadow than a high scho] 
freshman at the beach. But it had 
commendably professional sheen, ап 
its contents sought to grapple with somiti 
of the problems and interests of i 
peers: a Denver boy's account of hol 
it feels to be a high school dropout, | 
page of verse composed by an 18-уеа | 
old girl, a random assortment of 1еет |! 
age views on public school integration 
All this may not have looked like sen] 
ous competition to the call of the juk 
joint, but the first run of 5,000 copiei 
sold briskly at 25¢ each. ji 
Tempo is the extracurricular wor 
of two honor students at Denver} 
George Washington High School, Ha | 
old Goldberg, 18, and Richard Goul: 
17. It was started on the strength of г f 
earlier publishing success: the bor} | 
cleared $57 on a tabloid newspap: і |) 
they sold throughout the city’s eigl | 
high schools. To start their magazin ` 
Goldberg and Gould first signed up 57 
advance subscriptions, hustled ads fror | 
local merchants and talked the printe 
into a $200 loan. Tempo's debut al 
sorbed all $720 of the starting capita | 
but Goldberg and Gould are alread Hi 
laying out two more issues. 1 
Come fall, the magazine will face H 
crisis that is surely unique in the anna | | 
of periodical publishing: both of i 
proprietors have to go back to schoo 
"We hope to sell Tempo to someon |) 
with enough money to carry on," sai |l] 
young Goldberg hopefully. “Probabl | 
an adult who'll hire teen-agers to put {i 
out. I don't think any adult could ru "n 
Tempo.” Added young Gould some {! | 
what more realistically: “That's righ | 
But we'll sell to anybody.” || 


CARL Iwasa | 


r=. 


PUBLISHERS GOULD & GOLDBERG 
Better than adults. 
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HOW BUSINESS ever faced a theater audience: She 
9oks 


heavier than she does in moy; 
not nearly as old as she is, She, ut 
She was beautiful, but not as А: 3) 


| READINGS 


1 )omething to Write Home 
| ear Mother, 
т Pm sorry 1 haven't written, but it has 
{ акел me days to get over the wonder- 
{ш thing that happened. Earlier this 
| teek, I saw Elizabeth Taylor and Rich- 
|та Burton do a poetry reading at the 
d junt-Fontanne Theater on Broadway. 
Mother, I don't care what you Say 
[| bout them, I want to tell you it was 
айу beautiful. 
|А man at the office took me with 
fim because his wife was sick. The 
Yeading was a benefit performance 
or the American Musical and Dra- 
l'iatic Academy, an acting school which 
} run by Mr. Philip Burton, the foster 
Pihther who gave Richard Burton his 
ame and trained him as an actor. We 


About 


j 
К aaO 
ad if I lost my 


I do but drop down de 
chastity?” All evening, as she read, 
Richard’s foster father sat behind her 
mouthing every word she said. He was 
just afraid she would make a mistake, 
but he looked like a ventriloquist. 
Together, the Burtons read 
Eliots Portrait of a Lady, which, in 
case you have forgotten, Mother, starts 
off with a quote from an Elizabethan 
play: “Thou has committed fornication, 
but that was in another country.” You 
see what I mean about courage. 


Very tenderly, Elizabeth read, “How 


do I love thee? Let me count the ways,” 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


as she is supposed to be, if you 
what I mean. But how could an "now 
be that beautiful? Ybody 

The evening was especially fy 
cause there was SO much pleasant. E 
ter between Richard and Eliz ban. 
Once she stopped a poem and hh, 
“Sorry, May ] start again? | mM, 
screwed up." all 

“J could say that in Haml 
night," said Richard. 

After she finished reading one 
(near the beginning), he said, “| tidy 
know she was going to be this FRE 
A little later, she said to the audienca 
“See—you did get something for Wu 
money." That said it for me, aub 
wasn't even my money. | 

Afterwards, outside in the street, th 
crowds were as big as they always 4, 


“ Every 


Cautin 


povntain 
ie bright 


ж 
а ce 
г. а Tcu — 

ICE ESER 

Es еа 

Soe SoS - 

= E TORT 

2 o ut 


Vat in $50 seats. All the ones in front (the theater is the same опе Whip 

|i us were worth $100. If that sounds Burton plays Hamlet), trying to Ain її E 

ike a lot of money to you, it sure does Richard and Elizabeth. I read in н simple, 0 

À too, but in retrospect, I guess paper that Richard said it is a тузт | 
che 


|» me, 
|! seems worth it. Not only did the 
eater academy get more than $30,000 
jut of it, but also these two really 
}iburageous people really proved them- 
{elves before everybody. 
| And I mean everybody. It was the 
ll(ossiest audience you could imagine. 
fi veryone was tan and nifty, and half 
ff them seemed to have put their eve- 
fing clothes on over their bathing suits. 
kalone saw Dina Merrill, Carroll Baker, 
kauren Bacall, Hume Cronyn, Red But- 
fns, Bea Lillie, Lee Remick, Mont- 
|отегу Clift, and Kitty Carlisle with a 
(һап I didn't recognize, but I heard 


to him why the crowds are there every 
night. "At first I thought the somewha 
illicit quality of our relationship befor 
we were married was bringing them, 
he told a reporter from the Times. "We 
assumed that once we were married it 
would stop." 

At this point Elizabeth Taylor ap- 
parently popped in and said, “That 
doesn’t have anything to do with il, 
darling. You're the one they're coming 
to see. You're the Frank Sinatra ol 
Shakespeare." 

“The what?" said Richard. 

“I said the Frank Sinatra of Shake 


ijj om i х 
OER Ооо мшш i SE TE 
| lovepipe hat о feet high and an enor- Ping-poem match. of Moe he said, “get ahol 
(л00ѕ pair of wra -around sunglasses i : ао АМ 
па! would ERIS a зра bus RU SUN КЕШЕ КЫ, hich AO aa nm y 
259 I learned later that President begins: sorma: vina PS. I don’t mi i Agnes bi TE 
[Kennedy’s sisters Pat and Jean were ДИР ОНОУ. ; Ў P.S. I don't miss college one bit LU 
TRACER MET MM P 
2 i, О, = © 66 С) 
| fih Taylor's ра. PPM an Б exchange one for the other Ў І TELEVISION ү Mot 
pt the other women there were really Rehr ne Nielsen’s Newest ы saq app 
hisqué in those new gowns that show was He did (s TUN better than she CBS thinks Barbra Streisand !5 “the Ke toh 
ю much. КОБЫ TAE [^ A a kings” speech major star to come on the horizon in thè E ons fr 
ШКОК ose). Day speech fro PE ube St. Crispin's last five years." So last week, after т ‘sold 
pa sort of ping-poem match (hah- ly d d enry V, and he real- arduous courtship of her and an all-ot! i, dippi 
(E Many of the items had apparent- Һе stumbled MM Ean although battle with rival suitors, the MAE 
e DN x mer meaning to — ber of lines. Oddly. бе ОО UU was happy to announce a ten-year Т Pts yd 
i Б} ^ Я у WAT SOCS riage contract xe 
tarted off by reciting To b шше, reading not Shakespeare but D. Н. To make h ac d pear ук о 
‘tress by Andrew Marvell, and y Mis- Lawrence—a poem called Snake, which «clusi puit (ed rk gr NEM 
he poems Eli , and one of is one of his favorites in all litere exclusively theirs, the network | ibs wi 
i d erem read was Thomas But the high dis: А аще, Barbra $5,000,000 and the ee ie 
В е лу ТОМ when he and Elizabeth read the asi working contract in television ^ qe | % M 
а ОЛ elets and Psalm. He would read a line in Weish na do as little ог a$ m s^ | tion i 
ЖКУ N TA ле GE A then she would read a line in Ет ЙА, ikes, and she has that favor! e in tte : A 
ruined," said she. were and they went through the whole E ^ Be NH in the concept PS je «ers t 
| Elizabeth read that one in a very ac- that way. The man with me idan x толсун һег fans thre ШЙ E 
romplished cockney accent and ое! sounded like a Paiute Indian and A "s E who will start OU yo yell qe Will 
herself to be more of an actress than I Sglre, which surprised me, БЕЗЕ сез 1 к over the next ||. "165 оК NU ро 
thought she was. She read William But a moved. E у bored by ita am ive I |, Ot tp 
ler Yeats’s ZAree Bushes, about two sime MD wore two gowns, both the — : Buss," she said. "But YOu x 300,0004 бе, 
women who loved the same man, and same is of Roman-matron style х as well on $50,000 as on nean o" | Man, 
really belted out the line, “Wh: e and the other white. She cha one you know what I meam Tt mo pus 
ly out the line, "What could — offst 5 е. She change В е, M lp An 
age. This was the first ti nged many cars can you have: hay he 
50 ime she had Barbra has none. i | hy S 
y3 19 щу. 
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5 М 
but | 
3) RING of its trapped pollution. Since 1957, 
tiful CHEMICAL ENGINEE the state Air Pollution Control District 
Now Intoxication in Los Angeles has prohibited the 1,500,000 backyard 
ody 0- many a sun-worshiping South- rubbish burners that produced 600 tons 
огап, the tk, eye-irritating of acrid smoke a day. It extinguished 
us (o qnm ^ that often covers Los Angeles dump fires, went after smoking fac- 
ЫШ ни already pushed past the moun- (огу chimneys, enforced a stiff set of 
a and ino the San Fernando Valley regulations that kept oil refineries from 
Said ains И һе id letting h ickl ce 
| fal way of life. The acri etung more than a trickle of smoke 
110: a Way о т : ; 
t all j am cted in the areas own and fumes escape into the air. These 
‚ js CONCO c j p 1 
a wl pressure cooker. A pair of the measures did some good. For one thing, 
Еу А most abundant resources, sun- they changed the color and character 
me е and automobiles, cooperate on of the smog. Los Angeles smog is still 
didn roD. ' maddeningly irritating to the eyes, but 
good” “Daily, 10,000 fons of chemical com- now, at least it is “clean,” a glaring 
dienes yndshydrocarbons and nitrogen whitish color with practically no soot 
r yu; res pour from 3.5 million exhaust or smoke particles in it. 
andi | js When there is no breeze, and But in spite of the banishment of 
fe ahaust-laden air 1 trapped in the smoke and soot, Los Angeles smog 
eel, the jountain-rimmed Los Angeles basin, has grown progressively worse, and the 
AYS are ie bright Southern California sunshine, same kind of air pollution has appeared 
Where „по could be expected to burn off a in other parts of California. Chemist 
limp ample old-fashioned fog, goes to work Philip A. Leighton of Stanford Uni- 
in tl; nite invisible gases until a giant pho- versity believes that unless something 
nystery  whmical reaction takes place. The drastic is done, smog will soon shroud 
е every 
mewha | 5 
before 
them,” 
2s. "We 
ried i 
lor ap- 
“That 
with. il, 
coming 
atra ol = 
Shake- à 
hold HE CLEAR 
ts High in the sky, gigantic reaction. 
fli, evil-smelling Vapor that results most of the inhabited parts of the state. 
Sknown as smog. Other even gloomier prophets foresee 
tk ew k Expensive. California has just а California unfit for human life. is 
EB small but hopeful step toward Smart & Switch. Somehow the state 
ae the blue back to its skies. The must learn how to get. along while 
| otor Vehicle Pollution Control burning less smog-producing fuel. This 
"c | its g proved four “afterburner” de- could be accomplished by shifting to 
is 1 wie help eliminate unburned hydro- atomic energy for the generation of 
Г ш; E Tom auto exhausts. All 1966 electric power and by setting up effi- 
Me I equi next year in California must cient public transportation to clear the 
1 all deje рей With опе of the approved clogged freeways. Radical smog fighters 
netwo! m later the will probably be have even dared to suggest that Cali- 
nate | Mndat y probably 1 R А 
АДР Mees M ОГ old cars as well. The —fornians might some day soon be per- іп 
ranc lie Ws of e foe to bring tears to — suaded to drive d a жо the 
ea ER аШогпіа car s even and more practical cars. g cars, 
eave m à car owners eve 1 Se n 
k ot Ds 1TA се days: factory-installed like smog, are a big part of Califor- Spo 
Ds M e "p to $120 to the cost of nia living, and most Californians would 
a she di may Ее installation on used rather smart than switch. 
use “tion, i t as much as $81.50. In dai 
; in te V on E Probably cost as much GENETICS NA 
yd. | Mery €ar to keep: the after- TEN. A : 
T “tly, shed Up and RONDE em. Radiation Won't Kallithea Race ; 
T elf qd wij ^n then, how well the de- Mice had good news шшер this 
) ok «tials PUN is not certain. Smog week. Reporting on the results of a six- 
Its м | {8 ng Point out th: sts year study of the effects of radiation on long 
jive ) ont the at laboratory tests ye y ick Spalding, 44 
0,000 |i lig: 5те as everyday use in mice, Dr. John Frederick Spa XÉT O 
E no i Mang Poorly Maintained and care- of the University of California's Los by 
"pns pu Anger Cars. Alamos Scientifie Laboratery, said that — rac 
has 8015, California's smog capi- radiation may not be the genetic buga- 
\ Sen гу р g cap : ; ade out. In à nuclear 
gi ч А Ying for years to get rid Боо it has been ma . 
3, 1964 
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SCIENCE 


in all mammals are the same, and in | 
humans and mice the genetic material 
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matured at a greater age, were fertile 
longer, had more conceptions and more 
litters than normal mice. But in the 
irradiated mice the litters were smaller, 
more babies were stillborn, and more I 
were cannibalized by the parents. Ex- | |! 
cept for a few cases of hydrocephalus, | 
Spalding found no malformed offspring 


oped a strain of bald mice that was a | | 


tion does not cause genetic damage," 
says Spalding, "because it does. But the | 


Though there were more stillbirths and 
smaller litters, the fact that the irradi- | 
ated mice remained productive over a | 


will probably have to look for amore 
effective method than radiation. 


world, man may survive, and even con- 
tinue to look like man—whatever the 
mistakes of soldiers and diplomats. 
Starting with a brother-sister pair of} 
mice in the “mouse house” at Los 
Alamos, Geneticist Spalding raised gen- 
eration after generation of mice, the 
equivalent of 900 years of mankind. 
When the males of one line of Spal- 
ding’s mice were about 26 days old; 
they were dosed with one-third the 1| 
amount of X rays that would have beenii 
necessary to Kill them—as much as гҺеу 
could take and still reproduce. Females}, 
were not irradiated since a similar dosd 4, 
would have left them sterile. H 
Once a male was irradiated, he was [| 
caged with his sisters; the resulting lit- || | 
ters were carefully studied and the | 1 
young males were irradiated before they |] 
were allowed to breed. Another line of t 
mice, a control group, received no radi- |] 
ation at all. Then 32 generations of both 
radiated and non-radiated mice were 
carefully inbred to accumulate evidence 
of genetic damage as rapidly as possible. | 
For all the obvious differences between { 
mice and men, the genetic mechanics n 


JULIAN wass | 


basically alike. 
Spalding found that irradiated mice 


32 generations; on the other hand, | 
non-radiated control group devel- |! 


ntaneous mutation. 
I do not want to imply that irradia- 


nage is eliminated through lethality 
by natural genetic processes. 


ger period and actually produced 
re offspring is an apparent attempt 
nature to compensate. If the human 
e is to eliminate itself genetically, it 
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SUPREME COURT 


4ssports for Communists | 
‘Editorial writers and columnists 
‘ross the nation echoed a familiar com- 
hint: the Supreme Court, they said, 
3 1s being soft on Communists. By а 
te of 6 to 3 last week, the court ruled 
t Congress had exceeded its power 
forbidding passports to all U.S. Com- 
^nists. Disturbing as their decision was 
many Americans, the majority of the 
| stices were not ruling on the nature of 
| 


»mmunism or its threat to the U.S.; 


PARTY CHAIRMAN FLYNN 
Winning the right to travel. 


at bothered them was one single par- 
raph in the Subversive Activities Con- 

1 Act of 1950. 

| Severe Sanction. Section 6 of the act 
ovided that any member of a Com- 
lunist-action, Communist-front, ог 
Mommunist-infiltrated organization who 
les a U.S. passport, or even applies 
Dr one, is guilty of a felony and pun- 
able by a maximum $10,000 fine and 
ye years in prison. In early 1962, sev- 
jal months after Section 6 became law, 
пе State Department revoked the pass- 
orts of leading American Communists, 
cluding those of Party Chairman Eliz- 
beth Gurley Flynn, 74, and Herbert 
;ptheker, 48, editor of the Communist 
йоту Political Affairs. Miss Flynn 
d Aptheker sued the State Depart- 
ent, charging an unconstitutional dep- 
vation of their rights. After a federal 
Istrict court upheld State's action, they 
| pealed to the Supreme Court. 

| Speaking for the majority, Justice Ar- 
иг Goldberg found a great deal wrong 
ith Section. 6. It penalized a person 
pr his associations rather than for his 
cts, warned Justice Goldberg. And it 
iled to consider that even a Commu- 
ist might want to travel abroad for no 
aore sinister purpose than “to read rare 
nanuscripts in the Bodleian Library of 
Dxford University." So cautious is the 
ourt about reversing acts of Congress 
hat it has done so only nine times in 
he past 28 years. But because Section 6 


away Section 6, the 
Congress could write 1 
would pass constitutional muster. “The 
appellants in this case, 
pointedly, “shoul 
assume the burden 
that Congress À 
ute which might constitutionally have 
prohibited their travel.” 


anteed in 


Amendment,” the court in- 
erful sanction and 


Bibliophile Alibi. Even as it swept 
he court intimated that 
a new law which 


said the court 
d not be required to 
of demonstrating 


could have written a stat- 


Justice Tom Clark, joined by Justices 


Harlan and White in dissenting, Was 
puzzled. “Which Communist Party mem- 
ber is worthy 
the party is a secret, 


of trust?” he asked. “Since 
conspiratorial or- 
ganization subject to rigid discipline by 
Moscow, the Congress merely deter- 
mined that it was not wise to take the 
risk which foreign travel by Commu- 
nists entailed." 


Confessions from Suspects 


One January evening in 1960 a 22- 


year-old laborer named Danny Escobe- 


do was taken into custody by Chicago 
police. Under intensive questioning he 
confessed to complicity in the slaying of 
his brother-in-law. He was sentenced to 
20 years in prison for first-degree mur- 
der. Escobedo appealed on the grounds 
that the police had refused his requests 
to allow him to consult his lawyer dur- 
ing the interrogation and that his con- 
fession had not been voluntary. The 
Illinois Supreme Court agreed that the 
confession was involuntary and reversed 
his conviction; then the state asked for a 
rehearing, persuaded the court to re- 
verse itself and uphold the sentence. 

New Rules. Last week, in a ruling 
that will cause profound changes in 
American criminal procedures, the U.S. 
Supreme Court reversed Danny's con- 
viction. In last year's landmark Gideon 
v. Wainwright decision, the court held 
that every defendant in a state or fed- 
eral criminal trial is entitled to counsel. 
In Danny's case, the court exténded the 
Gideon principle and ruled that a per- 
son is entitled to consult with counsel as 
soon as an investigation makes him a 
prime suspect. 

Taking note of warnings that giving 
suspects such a right to counsel would 
greatly diminish the number of confes- 
sions obtained by police between arrest 
and formal indictment, Justice Gold- 
berg, who wrote the five-man majority 
Opinion, said, "This argument cuts two 
ways. The fact that many confessions 
are obtained during this period points 
up its critical nature at a stage when 
ha pid and advice are surely needed.” 
КҖ еше uti comes to de 
tice, CL onfession, declared Jus- 
hese et e: will, in the long run, be 
han =e le and more subject to abuses 

ystem which depends on ex- 
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| oo widely and too indiscrimi- 


“sweeps t А 
nately across the liberty guar 
the Fifth 
voked its most pow ncti 
declared the section unconstitutional. 


trinsic evidence independently , 
through skillful investigation. If ted 
ercise of constitutional rights will th ex. 
the effectiveness of a system of ja art 
forcement, then there is something en. 
wrong with that system." M 
Strong Dissents. The four digo. 
justices felt very strongly that there 18 


і і у 
something wrong with the majori; 
reasoning. The new ruling is unWork 


able, said Justice Byron White, hy 
police cars are equipped with Public S 
fenders.” Said Justice John Мары] 
Harlan: “I think the rule 15 mos, " 
conceived and that it seriously and y " 
justifiedly fetters perfectly legitimi 
methods of criminal law enforcement» 

Across the country, the dissenters 
worries were echoed by police and pro, 
ecutors alike. "Naturally we would |, 
to talk to a person before his lawyer 
does,” said Houston Police Chief Hob. 
son McGill, “because we know that 
many a lawyer is unscrupulous and wi) 
advise his client to say nothing, eye, 
when he knows that his client is guilty," 
The ruling, sighed Los Angeles County 
Counsel John Collins, “gives the crimi- 
nal one more advantage.” Perhaps so, 
answered Los Angeles Superior Cour 
Judge Macklin Fleming, but he added 
that it was a problem competent and 
hard-working police should be able to 
take in stride. 


The Dissenter 

“These decisions give support to a 
current mistaken view of the Constitu- 
tion and the constitutional function,” 
said Justice John Marshall Harlan. 
“This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find 
its cure in some constitutional ‘princi- 
ple, and that this Court should ‘take 
the lead’ in promoting reform when 
other branches fail to act. 

“If the time comes when this Court 
is looked upon by well-meaning people 
—or, worse yet, by the Court itsell— 
as the repository of all reforms, 1 think 
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Bast of trouble are being sown 
nstitution. an 

Harlan, in this instance, was 

sing himself to the court's redis- 
) p ruling (TIME, June 26), but his 
ШИ: concealed scorn could apply to 
ка? of the Court's recent activity. — 
ШШ Man’s frequent dissents are his 

AP he is the disciple of judicial re- 
Ct on a court that he finds increas- 
sli willing to reshape just about ev- 
hing that comes to its attention. In 
cial year that ended last week, 
wrote 20 dissenting opinions, 
s many as any other Justice. 
The year before, he wrote 22 dissents. 
sometimes Harlan is supported in them 
; Justices White, Clark and Stewart, 
put he is regularly beaten by the five 
called "activists": Chief Justice War- 
en and Justices Douglas, Black, Bren- 
qn and Goldberg. 

Harlan, now 65, might have come to 
pis contrariness by inheritance; he is 
the grandson of the first Justice John 
Marshall Harlan (1833-1911), the Su- 
jme Court's “Great Dissenter" (316 
dsents in 33 years). But Harlan’s op- 
paition to Court trends stems, in fact, 
fom his belief that a judicial decision 
must be based on “uniformly applied 
legal principle, not on ad hoc notions 
of what is right or wrong in a particular 
case.” The main difference between Jus- 
tice Harlan and the rest of the court, 
says a former Harlan law clerk, is that 
he “is confined by what he considers his 
limited role, which is to apply statutes 
ashe thinks Congress meant them.” 

The role of the dissenter seems not 
0 be a happy one. Court observers 
notice that Harlan reads his opinions in 
an increasingly snappish tone. But he 
a never yet let his displeasure with the 
majority's reasoning disturb his own ju- 
101005 approach to cases he is consider- 
i Et month when Harvard Univer- 
Es nored him with a doctorate, it 

ed him as “a judge's judge.” 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


eform in West Germany 


of jatos мати to hinder the course 
праро ert must it run amok?" The 
B Was inorqi amburg's Welt am Sonn- 
German EA inately strong, but then the 
inordinate] a and public had taken an 
tause o ie Ong time to get upset. The 
legal Gi € outcry was an old German 
(үбү tom called Untersuchungshaft 
in Row. Ve arrest). which has its roots 
to jail an law and allows a prosecutor 
"10е Suspect for years—so long 
e vince a judge that the man 
€ country or tamper with 

nsa ional A PeSses. р | 
ў fama rests. Germans are dis- 
| inevit lar with Untersuchung- 
Raho ОМ became a favorite 
о Sut only recently, as 
3 number of sensational in- 
"Tests, has a reform move- 
a parted, Half a dozen rank- 
che}. ү Of West Germany's big 
‘tke (locomotives, trucks, 
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land movers) have been jailed on sus- 
picion of defrauding the West German 
Defense Ministry, including President 
Fritz-Aurel Goergen, who was hauled 
away from a banquet honoring Chan- 
cellor Ludwig Erhard (TiME, May 8). 
Germany's biggest clothing manufac- 
turer, Alfons Müller-Wipperfürth, was 
grabbed from a hospital bed and jailed 
on Suspicion of tax evasion. In 1962, 
after Germany's saucy newsmagazine 
Der Spiegel questioned West Germany's 
military preparedness, police jailed Pub- 
lisher Rudolf Augstein and five other 
Spiegel staffers on suspicion of treason. 
Released within three months, they still 
have not been formally charged. 
Executives are not the only ones ar- 
rested. Roughly 50,000 Germans are 
arrested each year for investigation, 
and each spends an average 7l days 
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PUBLISHER AUGSTEIN UNDER ARREST 
Curbing a favorite Gestapo tactic. 


in jail. Less than 4% of those con- 
victed are sentenced to terms longer 
than the time they have already served, 
yet there is no compensation for prison- 
ers who have outserved their sentences. 
A suspect is usually jailed with con- 
victs and may not see his lawyer alone. 

Only the Beginning. In a unanimous 
gesture almost without parallei in post- 
war Germany, the Bundestag last week 
passed a bill that does not abolish in- 
vestigative arrest but will certainly curb 
its abuses. The bill now goes to the 
Bundesrat (upper house), where it 1s 
certain to be quickly approved. Once 
the new law is in effect, before a judge 
may permit a suspect to be jailed the 
prosecutor must submit concrete fac- 
tual evidence that the suspect intends 
to flee or tamper with testimony. A 
suspect will be guaranteed the right to 
refuse to testify against himself, the 
opportunity to refute the charges at the 
initial hearing, and the privilege of pri- 
vate consultation with his lawyer. More 
important, leading German legislators . 
regard the bill as only the beginning in 
overhauling the country s archaic legal 
system. 
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to offer you the finest in Orient travel. 
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Joyless in Purgatory 
The Three Sisters. If the Hem 


ingy, 

hero was the man to whom things ү 
pened, the Chekhov hero ang ere 
e 


are people to whom nothing ha e 
His Sisters exist in а sad ритат, 
of might-have-beens and nevera] p 
Masha (Kim Stanley), married at ,,5 
a bureaucratic clod, alternately t 
lashes him as a clownish bore s 
lapses broodily into tears. Irina (Shi : 
Knight) has made a hysterical relig 
of work. Olga (Geraldine Page) ў 
kind of involuntary nun of duty, Serving 
joylessly as the local school Һе 
tress. The cultured, well-educated du 
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CAST OF "THREE SISTERS"* 
Small sinners, great talkers. 


ters are too weak to demand life on 
their own terms, too proud to beg for 
it, and too honorable to steal happiness 
on the sly. They dream of going 0 
Moscow, the perennial illusion of ni 
despairing that life is more real, ric 
and exciting somewhere else. > 
It is Chekhov's comic irony {0 SN 
how sorry his characters feel for Пет 
selves. It is his genius for finding 
human pulse to make playgoels ett 
sorry for them too. But if a master | 
may have a flaw, it is perhaps 
Chekhov tries to make pathos d ie 
work of tragedy. If the sisters 40 
men around them draw their agains! 
pain, they rarely raise a finger hic 
fate. They are small sinners â^ aking 
talkers. Masha comes closest © Г in 
a breakthrough to life by f colo 
love with an unhappily таг! 
(Kevin McCarthy). «n atta 
This Actors Studio production, 
a sense of loneliness, emptiness. ӨШ 
and the parched, anguishing mo! 


Chekhov is the drama's Chop! d 
lyrical, nocturnal, romante: "n 
sad. This mood music hovers f^; 
of this Broadway revival, 


not permeate the play. 
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tralian newspaper tycoon, owner of 
Gretel, unsuccessful 1962 challenger for 
the America's Cup; and Florence Por- 
ges, 49, Australian socialite; both for 
the second time; in London. 


columnist, who lost a leg to osteomye- 
litis and a lung to tuberculosis but made 
the most of his 30 years in and out of 
hospitals by writing Fun in Bed, Bed- 
side Manna and Just What the Doctor 
Ordered, three bestsellers of the '30s 
that combined puzzles, good-humored 
jokes and vignettes for bedsore pa- 
tients; of a heart attack; in Palm 
Springs, Calif. 


tor of the Milwaukee Journal from 
1943 to 1961, who, with its late pub- 
lisher Harry Grant, built the Journal 
into one of the Midwest's biggest, rich- 
est and most respected papers; of head 
injuries sustained in a fall; in Milwau- 
kee. Ferguson believed that a paper 
should be responsible for every word 
it prints—and so he banned all syn- 
dicated columnists, snorting that they 
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Evan S. Ingels, 


print “the yakety-yak that fills the room 
after the fourth dry martini. 


longtime (1916-1948) Democratic 
Congressman from northern California, 
an ardent believer in Government regu- 
lation of industry, who co-authored bills 
expanding the Pure Food and Drug Act 
and establishing the Civil Aeronauties 
Authority, won his greatest success in 
1946 with a law, upheld by the Supreme 
Court, curbing Music Union Czar James 
C. Petrillo and his outrageously feather- 
bedding musicians; in Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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MILESTONES 


— —_ 
Married. Margaret Ann Goldwater, 
20, younger of Barry's two girls; and 
Richard Arlen Holt, 26, junior executive 
with California's Wilshire Oil Co.; at 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, Phoenix. 


| Electronics / Telecommunications 


Married. Peter Duchin, 26, society 
bandleader, who inherited the low- 
keyed piano style and the high-toned 
following of his late father, Eddy Du- M / hit 
chin; and Cheray Zauderer, 23, Man- Жете Company Limited 
hattan socialite; she for the second time; 


in Manhattan. Р.О. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


Married. Stirling Moss, 34, peerless 
driver of racing cars until his near-fatal 
crack-up in 1962; and Elaine Barbarino, 
24, pretty brunette daughter of a New 
York contractor, Moss’s constant com- 
panion and. helpmate since the acci- 
dent; both for the second time; in Hert- 
fordshire, England. 


Married. Ethel Merman, 54, Broad- 
way's Gypsy; and Ernest Borgnine, 47, 
Hollywood's Marty; she for the fourth 
time, he for the third; in Hollywood. 


Married. Sir Frank Packer, 57, Aus- 


Died. Frank Scully, 72, author and 


These words were once spoken of 
France's Jean Anouilh by a director o£ 
acknowledged ability and doubtful 
foresight. TIME quoted him in a search- 
ing article on the playwright. Just such 
commentary gives TIME's features on 
famous people authenticity and bite. 
Its in evidence throughout the wide 
ranging Show Business section, which 
gleans theatrical news from every cor- 
ner of the world. Small wonder mil- 

lions of families around the world read 

TIME. It keeps them up-to-date on the 

very business there's no business like. 


Died. John Donald Ferguson, 74, edi- 
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Wherever you may be, you can give your child an 
American education in your own home! Approved 
Calvert Courses come to you by mail. Hel ш 
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American schools. 


Died. Clarence Frederick Lea, 89, 


The cours are kept up to date by continuous 
pretesting in Calvert's laboratory-school in Balti- 
more. Emphasis is on the three R's and cultural 
subjects. Calvert Courses are ideal for enriching 
the educational experience of the above-average 
child. 59th year. Non-profit. Catalog. 
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E have a copy of TIME in your hands right now, 


so you're sure of being informed of what the world 
is doing this week. 

But what about next week? 

If TIME doesn't come to your home each week 
addressed personally to you, there may be weeks 
when it's inconvenient—or impossible—to get a copy. 

The most convenient way to assure TIME for 
yourself every week is to become a subscriber. 

You needn't fill out any forms or send money 
abroad to get TIME by subscription. Your local sub- 
seription dealer will be pleased to handle all details 
for you. 

He'll see to it that TIME with its wealth of news 

will come regularly each week to your home. 

Or you may send your payment direct to TIME 
at the address shown for your country in the rate 
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ower's for Trustbusters 

the competitive economics of 
oe jars and beer cans, aluminum 
paby oi sodium chlorate, the U.S. Su- 
qnie emt is fashioning a broad ex- 
em ^f the Government's trustbust- 
ШЇЇ е. In two decisions last week, 
i PO rd in the past month, the court 
4 а sternly upon mergers, whether in 
poe є or in rival industries; it also 
ow barriers against the acquisi- 
Pl smaller competitors or the form- 
p AP 
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SOLICITOR 
Making it hard to concentrate. 


кошо ventures. In effect, it put 
їр EAD on notice that most fu- 
nih tì must come from within 
n than by merger. 
7 go рот of the court's rulings: 
0 рате will find it tougher 
e in Joint ventures. Last week’s 
їшї sees Involved the Penn-Olin 
‘sis by o 9s set up on a fifty-fifty 
‘nd Pennsalt Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
‘dium Chemicals in 1960 to make 
Wiper inte’ for use in the pulp and 
еро SUY. A lower court had dis- 
Complaint 
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Б 3t either would have gone 
Was E alone. While the 
~ ack to the lower court 
бу СУ eviden e lower co 
» e mance of that probability, 
M pr tice Tom С. Clark de- 
majority that “the 
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MERGERS ly, the court disapproved of the 1956 Justice Department lawyers boast 
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merger between Continental Can and 
Hazel-Atlas Glass, ruling 7-2 that Con- 
tinental'S cans and Hazel's bottles were 
not in separate industries but were all 
part of the "competitive overlap" in the 
packaging market. А 

> In a highly concentrated industry, a 
large company may not acquire a rela- 
tively small competitor. A month ago, 
the court held that Aluminum Co. of 
America violated antitrust laws by its 
1959 acquisition of the Rome Cable 
Corp. Rome had only 1.3% of the alu- 
minum cable market v. Alcoa's 27.8%. 

But Associate Justice William O. Doug- 

las, writing the 6-3 majority opinion, 

applied a principle used in recent anti- 
merger decisions: “If concentration is 
already great, the importance of pre- 
venting even slight increases in concen- 
tration is correspondingly great." Jus- 
tice Department lawyers believe that 
the decision will help win similar cases 
against Kaiser Aluminum, which hopes 
to acquire U.S. Rubber's aluminum fab- 

ricating plant, and Kennecott Copper, 

which intends to merge with the cable- 

making Okonite Co. 

'The court's tougher line stems from 
the 1950 amendments to the Clayton 
Act, particularly to the broad and 
vaguely worded Section 7. It now pro- 
hibits a corporation from acquiring 
stock or assets of another “where in any 
line of commerce . . . the effect . . . 
may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, or to tend to create a monopoly." 
In case after case, the trustbusters are 
applying Section 7 with success. It was 
the basis for the 1957 decision forcing 
Du Pont to sell its 2396 of outstanding 
stock in General Motors; in the im- 
portant 1962 Brown Shoe-Kinney case, 
the court used it to rule out a merger 
between a manufacturer and a retailer 
in the same line of business. During the 
past year, the court relied on Section 7 
to break up bank mergers in Philadel- 
phia and Lexington, Ky. 


WALTER HICKEY 


ALBERT FREEMAN 
Stitching together vested interests. 
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that they have not lost any important 
antitrust case since 1953, and U.S. So- 
licitor General Archibald Cox has a 
string of 15 straight Supreme Court 
victories. "If I were in private prac- 
tice,” says a trustbusting lawyer, “I 
would advise my clients in concentrated 
industries that nearly any merger un- 
dertaken today is apt to be challenged 
successfully unless cleared with us | 
beforehand.” i 
Nearly all businessmen do check first (| 
with the trustbusters, whose increased [| 
authority makes merging far more dif- || 
ficult but not impossible. There have j| 
been 667 mergers announced this year, | 
compared with 482 in the same 1963 
period, and every one has undergone | 
at least preliminary Government scruti- | 
ny. In most cases, the trustbusters found 
that the companies were either too small 
or too diverse for them to take action. 
Instead, they zero in on bigger targets, 
where they feel that they have a good | 
chance to win. Justice Department law- i 
yers have a long list of investigations 
pending, have filed seven new suits this f 
year, including several very big ones in 
the chemical and oil industries. Once in 
the Supreme Court, the busters are hard 
to beat. 


Made to Measure | 

Fanciers of men's clothing may won- 
der who Hart, Schaffner and Marx real- | 
ly were. Well, late in the 19th century Й 
in Chicago, Max and Harry Hart, Jo- 
seph Schaffner and Marcus Marx pio- jj) 
neered as high-volume manufacturers of {i 
men's clothing ("One just price and just {i 
one price"). They brought out the first ЇЇ 
honest-to-goodness virgin-wool suits in 
1900, and a tropical-weight suit in 1917. 
About the same time in Rochester, two 
other clothiers, Jeremiah Hickey and 
Jacob Freeman, were sewing up their 
own vested interests. Last week the two 
companies that these men founded 
joined hands across the rack in an 
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swapping merger deal. 
Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx are long gone, but their publicly 
owned firm under President John D. 
Gray now does a $107 million manu- 
facturing and retail business, has 101 
stores in 43 cities, including Wallachs in 
Manhattan, Baskin in Chicago, and Ste- 
vens in New Orleans. Smaller Hickey- 
Freeman is still a private family firm, 
run by President Walter B. D. Hickey 
(son of Jeremiah) and Vice President 
Albert Freeman (nephew of Jacob). — 

As merger mates, the two companies 
are made to measure. While Hart 
Schaffner suits sell for $80 to $150, 
|" Hickey-Freeman specializes in the lux- 
| огу brackets, with suits retailing at $150 
| to $235, sports coats at $110 to $215 
| and vicuna overcoats priced up to $550. 
|. Last year it sold $20 million worth of 
| 


$11 million stock- 
The original 


everything, including plenty in its own 
three stores—F. R. Tripler in Manhat- 
tan and Capper & Capper in Chicago 
and Detroit. 

Now Hickey-Freeman will stitch on 
to Hart Schaffner as a subsidiary, get a 
drawerful of shares and some new out- 
lets. Said Hart Schaffner's John Gray: 
| “We have absolutely no plans for chang- 
| ing the product, distribution, policies or 
J^ management of Hickey-Freeman.” Cer- 
| tainly those familiar names on the labels 


will remain the same. 


SERVICES 
The Cleaner Cleans Up 


One of the biggest cleanup operations 
in the world is run by Daniel Fraad Jr., 
52, a onetime Brown University foot- 
ball standout and Columbia University 

I| anatomy instructor. Не heads a company 
called Allied Maintenance, which, 
among other activities, sweeps and 
cleans offices, stores, auditoriums, air- 
line terminals, ballparks. The 16,000 
people who work for Fraad’s publicly 
owned Allied do everything from tidy- 
ing up Houston’s Humble building to 
taking atomic waste away from the 
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million to $60 million. 
Fair Fight. Its most important con- 


tract, for an undisclosed sum in the 
millions, is to clean and maintain the 
grounds and many of the buildings at 
the New York World's Fair. Last week 
newspapers around the U.S. blossomed 
with stories about angry Fair exhibitors 
who charged that they were being taken 
to the cleaners by their cleaners. Some 
of them growled about exorbitant 
charges for such simple chores as un- 
stopping a sink and emptying garbage. 
The most general complaint was against 
the high cost of temporary help, called 
in to perform specialized, emergency 
jobs. To get a carpenter on а short-term, 
hourly basis, exhibitors have to pay 
$11.51 an hour—and double time of 
$23.02. after 3:30 p.m. 

Dan Fraad (rhymes with Claude) 
steadfastly denies the charges of over- 
charges. All his 3,885 workers at the 
Fair are paid the union-labor rates pre- 
vailing in New York, where costs might 
seem a bit steep to a foreigner or out- 
of-towner (sample: $93.40 a week for 
a porter). The only extraordinary 
charge is an 18% “idle-time fee” that 
Allied tacks on to the regular charges 
for its pool of 66 carpenters, mechanics 
and ironworkers who make hurry-up, 
emergency repairs. The extra is de- 
signed to compensate for the idle time 
between service calls. Fraad says that 
some of the displeased foreign exhibi- 
tors have their figures mixed; the Ma- 
laysian pavilion's director, for example, 
complained that he was paying $570 
weekly for window washing—but the 
bill is actually $570 monthly. Accord- 
ing to Fraad, Allied will make only fair 
profits on its Fair income: 2%. 

Like Grandpa. All over the country, 
Allied is largely a middleman between 
companies that need maintenance help 
and the many unions that supply it; at 
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Proving neatness pays. 


the Fair alone, it deals wi 
The company has been a Union, 
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TOBACCO 
Smoke & Ire 


At a House Commerce Commi; 
. [is] 
meeting last week, several critical Con 
gressmen talked tough to Federal Tri: 
Commission Chief Paul Rand Din year, 
They wanted him to forget his plan 
make cigarette manufacturers plae 
poisonlike warning labels on their proj 
uct. It was too late, replied Dixon, why 
then shocked everybody by disclosin 
that the order had already been writer 
Distributing copies to the Congressmen 
he remarked somewhat sarcasticall; 
“We had our printers working all nigh 
in case you wanted one." 

The timing was surprising, and sows 
the harshness of the order. If the FIC 
got its way, the cigarette makers woul 
have to print health warnings 0 
their packages by next Jan. 1, and writ s 
them into all advertisements by ША 
1965. While the wording Was Jeft up “entity of 
the companies, the FTC made C [ded whe 
that the messages would have 0 ШАШ 
cate clearly that "cigarette smoke ? ощ of 
dangerous to health and may 0 adig а 
death from cancer and other diseas® "mpanies 

Speaking for the industry, Rey ad Rho; 
Tobacco Chairman Bowman "ny J 
called the order “unwise, unwartan g fülcipant: 
Tobacco men charged that ЧО А pro 
had exceeded its authority, made | aloe 
to test the case in the courts The) i 
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| апа Congress, Dixon himself 
na a qi that the FTC order would not 
th | : fect for years—if ever. Mean- 

w E climbing sales of cigarettes 
ШЕ that Americans may be enjoy- 
"ws now, but they are smoking 
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Commins | уе for Pure 

itical Co «Ve expect 1964 to be a difficult 
eral Trai var admitted Pure Oil Co. President 
nd Dix: pote |. Milligan recently. He was 
his plan i joe prescient than he suspected. Last 
ers plelek Pure Oil’s board faced the dif- 
their proi ш question of what to do about an 
)iXon, vin метрі by а group of celebrated out- 
Чи; чыр to buy the 50-year-old company 
en МП t^^ walloping $700 million. Milligan 


ngressmèt ad his managers are understandably 
Са prehensive. The mechanics of the 
g all nist!) соп are intricate, and how many 
{Pure Oil's present managers would 
a on is uncertain. 

ne a| Hig-Note Trio. For six months, re- 
kers s ius of heavy secret purchases and an 
ngs 01° mnding offer have swirled from Wall 
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LOEB MILLIGAN 


Moving toward the big three questions. 


Crude Shortage. Pure Oil’s problem 
has been too little production, too many 
gasoline wars. As old wells thinned out 
and not enough new ones were brought 
in to replace them, the company was 
forced to turn to competitors for two- 
thirds of the supplies for its gas stations. 
At the retail level, Pure also had to cut 
oil and gas prices to match competitors. 

Chief Executive Milligan, 63, has 
been correcting the imbalances. In the 
last five years, Pure Oil has spent $230 
million searching for oil from Beirut 
to Brisbane, has increased production 
17%. Last year it brought in about 
two-thirds of the 137 wells it drilled. 
While building production, Milligan has 

een reducing costs. He has chopped 
Pure’s marketing staff by 37%, shut- 
tered or sold 1,800 unprofitable gas 
stations (leaving 16,300), and concen- 
trated on selling such higher-profit prod- 
ucts as premium gasoline and jet fuel. 

Clever Plan. Now Milligan and his 
board are being asked to recommend 
that Pure’s shareholders sell out. What 
the Loeb-Consolidation-Allied group 
hopes to bring off is a deal that is com- 
plex but fairly common in high finance. 
First, the group would buy Pure’s as- 
‘sets for $700 million, using those same 
assets as collateral for loans to finance 
the transaction. Pure then would take 
the $700 million, use $90 million to pay 
off its funded debt, and distribute the 
rest to holders of its 10 million shares 
on a $60-per-share basis. Result: a 
form of liquidation. The Loeb group 
would set up a new company, with the 
shares divided equally among Loeb, 
Consolidation and Allied. By effecting 
the transfer of power in that way, Pure 
would not have to pay a corporate cap- 
ital gains tax on the money it collects 
from the Loeb group. 3 

Whether this clever deal will come 
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off depends on the answers to three 
questions: Will stockholders bite? Will 
Milligan fight? If he does, how successful 
will he be? Waiting for the outcome, 
the bidders are bullish. *You know what 
they say about the oil business," grinned 
Joseph Oliver, a Consolidation vice 
president. "When it's good, it's great; 
and when its lousy, it's still pretty 
darned good." 


AVIATION 


Lots of Class 


Alas, the poor airline passenger. He 
has to choose from a bewildering array 
of fares that on New York to Miami 
flights alone spread out to hundreds of 
different price possibilities, including 
piston day coach, jet night coach (rear 
end), businessman's special and econ- 
omy prop. Last week it became evi- 
dent that the fare confusion would get 
cloudier before it gets clearer. 

United Air Lines, which last year 
made a gallant try to bring order out 
of chaos by introducing “one-class,” 
one-fare flights on many runs, reversed 
its thrust, asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to begin three- 
class service in August. Should the CAB 
approve, as expected, United will be- 
come the first airline to offer first-class, 
"standard," and coach seats on trans- 
continental runs, will join TWA, Ameri- 
can, and Continental Air Lines in three- 
class service on shorter flights. 

United's one-class, which offered al- 
most as much comfort but not as many 
frills as first-class, flew high at the start. 
But it leveled off after American and 
TWA were allowed to lower their first- 
class fares this year. From New York 
to Los Angeles, for example, the first- 
class fare including taxes dropped from 
$196.25 to $168.95 one-way, very close 
to the one-class $160.65.* On that 
coast-to-coast route in the future, the 
first-class fare will remain the same, 
United's one-class will become "stand- 
ard," and coach will cost $152.36. With 
all that and many other fares to choose 
from, buying can be trying even if jet- 
ting is not upsetting. 


* Despite some fare cuts, or more probably 
because they helped stimulate business, U.S. 
domestic trunk airlines earned $19 million in 
the first four months this year, v. a $10.5 mil- 
lion loss in the same span last year. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


n the Bourse | 

п Europe at midyear is a sight 
Wes especially through the eyes 
pusinessman. In the seventh 
саг Of boom, the Common 
arais? i producing 11% more steel 
Marke o, more autos than last year. 
; have created 
“of such an everyday product 
ak. Almost everyone seems to 
5? rning more and spending more 
EN before. By most measures, 


с continues to expand faster than 
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Pat опе thing seems strange: while 
gines Sorts bullishly, Europe's stock 
mS yes are bearish. At the same time 
wat the U.S. market set an alltime high 
„st week, With the Dow-Jones indus- 
quls dosing at 830.99, Europe's mar- 
kets were 1n the doldrums. More and 
mote businessmen found themselves in 
the position of France’s Arnaud de 
Vou, president of the St. Gobain 
smaking giant, who reported that 
profits are Up 45% for the year but that 
ihe company’s stock has dropped 12.5% 
inthe past eight months. 

Political Fears. Since Jan. 1, the Zu- 
ih market has plunged more than 
10%, the Paris Bourse 20% , the Milan 
Borsa 35%. West German stocks have 
dropped 10% in the last ten weeks. Why 
he decline? In many cases, investors 
have paid less heed to the bright busi- 
ws picture than to present or prospec- 
We problems in politics. Italy's stocks 
hwe fallen steadily since the govern- 
Mat nationalized electric utilities two 
kars ago. In Britain, fears of nationali- 
ma moves in the event of a Labor 
RM have depressed steel shares. New 
S ENS Dave also chipped at stocks. 
Ead ls now taxing all dividends, and 
istors many has frightened many in- 
tains E proposing a 2596 capital 
Deli RE sales by foreigners. 
lon, an Т depressant is Europe's infla- 
| government measures to curb 
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dition of secrecy is stronger than the de- 
sire to attract mattress money; Euro- 
pean companies commonly report only 
the skimpiest information about profits 
or forthcoming products. The suspicion 
is mutual. Many newcomers to Europe's 
almost affluent middle class prefer to 
put their money into tangible goods and 
real estate instead of stock certificates. 
Only one out of 40 Europeans owns 
common stock, compared with one in 


ten in the U.S. 


The stock slump makes it difficult for 
European businessmen to raise cash by 
floating new issues. But except for the 
worried Italians, most business leaders 
do not think that the market situation 
will slow Europe’s economy by much. 
More than a few welcome at least some 
decline from what they had thought 


were previously inflated prices. 


WEST GERMANY 
Hot Route in the Cold War 


Flying some of the cold war's hottest 
routes, Pan American World Airways 
meets political turbulence as often as 
the natural kind. Pan Am hardly in- 
augurated its new thrice-weekly New 
Moscow 
thundered that the nine-hour jet flights 


York-Berlin service before 


violated four-power agreements 


Berlin and warned darkly that it could 
not be responsible for any dire conse- 
quences. Predictably, the airline kept 
right on flying last week, and the Com- 


munists did nothing. 


Although the Russians have long har- 
assed Pan Am’s flights from eight West 
German cities through the 110-mile air 
corridor to Berlin, its Berlin run has be- 
come one of the most traveled, most 
curious and most profitable air services 
in the world. Pan Am’s internal German 
service is the biggest of three flown into 
Berlin by the Western allies (the West 
Germans are banned by the four-power 
treaty); British European Airways and 
Air France also operate into the di- 
vided city. The U.S. flag carrier gets 
60% of the business, largely because 
it has the most flights. Currently, Pan 
Am has 44 round trips daily, hauls 
2,000,000 passengers a year. The load 


i i , eam: % 
factor is an airman's dream: 70%. 


Tourists & Tinsel. Business generates 
Berlin's 
viability, the West German government 
encourages festivals and scientific sem- 
inars there; and to stimulate travel, it 
pays the airline subsidies up to 30% on 
each ticket. West Berlin businessmen, 
doing 809 of their business outside the 
city, shuttle continuously by air to West 
Germany. For foreign tourists in Ger- 
the Berlin Wall has become a 
Pan Am, flying 15 

3 “6Bs that are more economical 
older DC-6Bs that no MAX 
andsomely on yearly 


itself. To demonstrate West 


many, 
sightseeing must. 


than Air France's Car 
Viscounts, profits h 


revenues of around $15 million. 


There are lumps in all that gravy. 


WEST BERLIN CARTOON* 

Some lumps in all that gravy. 
Pilots descending toward Tempelhof | 
airfield at night have been deliberately 
and dangerously blinded by East Ger- {i 
man spotlights. Their navigational aids, 
essential in a political corridor only 20 
miles wide, have been knocked out by 
tinsel strewn from Russian planes. Worst 
of all, MIG fighters have buzzed the 
commercial planes or escorted them 
wing tip to wing tip in an effort to un- 
nerve pilots. “Crisis,” sighs one Pan Am 
executive, “is a way of life.” 

Beards & Banns. To keep morale fly- 
ing high in that way of life, Pan Am 
operates its "airline within an airline" ЇЇ 
with reckoned informality and a to- “ЇЇ 
erant disregard for some rules that bind 
most other air crews. The 166 flight 
crewmen, some of whom have flown 
the Berlin run for more than a decade, 
have a certain derring-do, and Pan Am 
even allows them to cultivate combat- 
veteran beards. The 109 German stew- 
ardesses are permitted to fly after they 
marry. Indeed, many are married to 
their own pilots. 

* Khrushchev propping East German Boss Ul- 
bricht, who holds "air control" net. 13 
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Low & Inside 
The Carpetbaggers, 


based on the 
|" baldly sleazy bestseller by Harold Rob- 
|. bins, is the kind of movie that you can- 
not put down. Like the book, it scores 
its cheap success as a swift, irresistibly 
vulgar compilation of all the racy sto- 
ries anyone has ever heard about wicked 
old Hollywood of the '20s and 30s. The 
titillation is masked as the biography 
of a fresh young tycoon whose interests 
| —airlines, moviemaking, starlets—bear 

certain obvious though wildly embel- 

lished parallels to the career of Howard 


Hughes. 
When his father suffers a fatal stroke, 
Jonas Cord Jr. (George Peppard) 


rushes straight home from the factory 
to make a pass at daddy’s flammable 
wife, 


blonde Carroll Baker. “You 


BAKER & PEPPARD IN “CARPETBAGGERS” 
After buffalo innards, pop psychology. 


wouldn't dare!” she screams. But in a 
movie like this, a statement like that 
means let's dance. In no time at all, the 
lady appears in black chiffon to ask: 
"How d'ya like my widow's weeds?" 
As the girl eventually transformed into 
Rina Marlowe, a doomed Hollywood sex 
goddess, Actress Baker seems uncertain 
about which actress living or dead she 
1S not supposed to resemble. Although 
her widely publicized nude scene has 
been disnuded, she wears costumes that 
thinly conceal the loss, and also de- 
livers some of the film's funniest asides 
Sinking into the horn-and-hide trap- 
pings of a limousine belonging to West- 
ern He-man Nevada Smith (Alan 
Ladd), she burbles in her best Вару 
Doll manner: “I feel like I've id 
swallowed by a buffalo." E 
Meanwhile Peppard bullishly amasses 

a fortune, exploiting "this new product 
—]plastic," building up a transcontinen- 
tal airline, and making lots of people 
miserable. His victims include Lew 
Ayres, Bob Cummings and Martha 
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Hyer, a high-priced call girl who 1s 
summoned for stardom. To prevent all 
the plots and subplots from collapsing, 
Director Edward Dmytryk keeps a nar- 
rator warmed up to respond to the ques- 
tion, “How did it all happen?” with 
quick summaries of Robbins’ lip-smack- 
ing prose. Thus Scenarist John Michael 
Hayes leaps 30 to 40 pages at a clip 
and distills the rest of it in dialogue 
that ranges from archly metaphoric rep- 
artee to raw one-line gags. à 

The only Carpetbagger exhaling un- 
polluted air is Broadway Actress Eliza- 
beth Ashley. Given an insipid role as 
the cast-off wife who keeps stumbling 
over platinum blondes in Peppard's ho- 
tel suites, she turns her rough-velvet 
charm to advantage in a performance 
that bleach cannot beat. Peppard him- 
self works manfuly to conquer the 
handicaps of a script climaxed by pre- 
posterous revelations fraught with pop 
psychology, an excess that even the 
book avoided. Seems Peppard isn't such 
a bad sort, after all. He became rich, 
ruthless and depraved because his fa- 
ther had hated him ever since—ah, well. 
Presumably, after savoring nearly three 
hours of feisty smut, the audience will 
be delighted to learn that it couldn't 
have been dished out by a nicer fella. 


A Man of 39 Needs His Sleep 


Crazy Desire. "You look ten years 
younger when you laugh—you look 
fortyish," purrs the teen-ager. The man 
smiles grimly: “I’m 39," he says. As 
hero of this little-league Italian comedy 
that pits age against youth, Ugo 
Tognazzi plays a late-maturing young 
businessman who boasts that he can get 
by with only four hours’ sleep, though 
his physician deflates him by insisting 
that he needs eight, plus a nap after 
lunch. 

One weekend, while Tognazzi is en 
route to his son’s boarding school, lis- 
some Catherine Spaak flags down his 
car. He gives her and her friends gas 
for their jalopy, joins them at a beach 
house where they natter about Sammy 
Davis Jr., improvise hymns to Brigitte 
Bardot, and listen to the recorded 
speeches of Adolf Hitler. During a fre- 
netic weekend, Tognazzi nearly drowns 
when he goes for a swim after eating 
Taw peppers. He competes in a humili- 
ating Mr. Universe contest against 
hoods half his age, all to win favor with 
Spaak—a French actress so dear to 
Italian hearts that she appears to go 
from film to film with scarcely enough 
time to put on her clothes. 

Tognazzi proposes to the delectable 
nymphet, suggesting, "We'll honeymoon 
in Disneyland.” But all the hopeless at- 
tempts to recapture his youth end when 
he wakes up on the beach in a cold 
dawn, wearing a wet blanket and : 
Indian headdress, and su rn 

r SNO rrounded by ; 
ring of torches, symbolic: a 

B 5, ically extin- 
Buished. Needless to say, he fi 

Say, eels very 
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Sicily with Garlic | 
Mafioso. Sicily is the Dea 


Gulch of Europe. Its hot, i M 
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Instead of Hollywood Movie m 


there are Italian Moviemake Make, 
scuttle about the landscape ET 
turing folklore. Most of them Л, 
ludicrously crude goat operas, be 
in a while somebody really pe, Oty 
on acetate. Pietro Germi did ; Ih 
(Divorce—Italian Style); Luching « 
conti did it twice (La Terra Trem, л 
Leopard), and now Alberto lai 
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gloriously garlicky slices of Sicilian Я 
lage life. Ve 

Ignore the plot: something stan 
about a Sicilian boy (Alberto sy 
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ALBERTO SORDI IN “MAFIOSO” \ 


With feudal terrors, black spagheli | 


who makes good in Milan, comes hoe 
to visit the old folks, and suddenly % 
himself, his pretty young wile amy И 
two darling daughters involved ni i 


insidious toils of La Mafia, the feu 
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EAST AFRICA 
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сг Setting the pace around the world 


er 
a 


FAR EAST 


triumphantly swift, silent, serene 


Month by month on more and more routes 


Economy class travel, with a completely new 


ae introduce the VCIO. You will find the type of seating—seating that assures you a much 
IO the quietest, most serene airliner you have more comfortable flight. You get extra legroom 
г 


сул in. The thrust of the VCIO comes 
an Our rear-mounted Rolls-Royce engines ; 
Bow Y In the comfort and silence ahead of the 

*r. The VCIO also brings new luxury to 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


— better support—deeper cushioning—improved 
sleeping position—personal tables: With the 
VCI0, BOAC moves a clear six years ahead of 
any other airline. 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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LA NAPOULE 
golden cocktail hours. Have the time of your life and 
with it... Martini ! Chilled, with soda or on the rocks. 
Taste with every sip the expert blending of the very 
best wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you 
do, be sure to enjoy yourself with Martini vermouth 


extra dry vermouth 


zs 
wis pr PRODUZIONE 


in the U. S. irs MARTINI and ROSSI, in the 
rest of the world it’s simply Martini, wherever you go it’s the 
same superb vermouth. 
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NDER 59 pages. McGraw-Hill. $7.50. 
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s Web. Author McLuhan is 

f Toronto professor and 

critic, Who writes books (first 
Ere Gutenberg Galaxy) to prove 
i books are responsible for most of 
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Пн breakdown of human relations 
a uanized chaos—McLuhan blames 
eal on Gutenberg’s invention of 
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ceral, and involve the individual almost 
without volition. As a result McLuhan 
believes that the world is rapidly be- 
coming a “global village,” in which man- 
kind communicates in a supermodern 
version of the way tribal societies were 
once related. In the coming overthrow 
of typographic and literate communica- 
tions McLuhan expresses his grotesque 
hope that modern man can be put 
“back into the tribal or oral pattern 
with its seamless web of kinship and 
interdependence.” 

Pseudo Science. As an intellectual 
game called “cool and hot,” the system 
has great possibilities for a chatty week- 
end at Big Sur or Martha's Vineyard. 
Clocks (hot), money (hot), clothes 
(getting cooler in the U.S), nudity 
(very cool), and almost anything else 
can be interpreted as media by Mc- 
Luhan's rules. *Backward countries are 
cool, and we are hot." Autos are hot. 
The "blurry, shaggy texture of Kenne- 
dy" was a natural for cool TV, which 
is why "sharp, intense" Nixon lost the 
debates. Private enterprise is hot; pub- 
lic debt is cool. Iago is cool, but Othello 
hot. Girls who wear glasses don't get 
passes—because they are hot. 

Yet McLuhan is not playing games. 
He is in humorless earnest. And if the 
book is taken seriously, it must be 
judged as fuzzy-minded, lacking in per- 
spective, low in definition and data, 
redundant, and contemptuous of logical 
sequence—which is to say that McLuhan 
has perfectly illustrated the cool quali- 
ties he most values in communications. 
McLuhan's solemn pseudo science at 
work: "What do we know about the 
social or psychic energies that develop 
by electric fusion or implosion when 
literate individuals are suddenly gripped 
by an electromagnetic field, such as 
occurs in the new Common Market 
pressure in Europe?" Or: “Had TV oc- 
curred on a large scale during Hitler's 
reign, he would have vanished quickly." 


Better Left Unsaid 


HARLOW by Irving Shulman. 
pages. Bernard Geis. $5.95. 


Jean Harlow, first sex goddess of 
the talkies, had a life that epitomized 
Thomas Hobbes's phrase for the life of 
the “natural” man: poor, nasty, brutish 
and short. Her mother was domineer- 
ing and obsessed with sex; her step- 
father was a sponging promoter of fake 
gold mines. Jean’s second husband, Pro- 
ducer Paul Bern, shot himself two 
months after the wedding. She could 
not act, but her platinum hair, husky 
voice, and refusal to wear a bese 
were enough to gross millions ан е 
box office for Howard Hughes and A 
is B. Mayer. She died in 1937, Rom 7 
of a kidney infection, leaving less than 
$30,000. 

Now all the scar 
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JEAN HARLOW 
In search of the primal. 


careening career, including much that 
was never hinted at in the gossip col- 
umns and some that is clearly imagina- 
Iy, is revealed for the prurient-minded 
in this "intimate biography" by Irving 
Shulman (The Amboy Dukes). Shul- 
man includes facts that Harlow's doc- 
tors evidently did not have—some not 
even her hairdresser could know for 
sure. He asserts that Harlow had bouts 

of nymphomania. He says that Paul 

Bern was impotent and a sadist whose 

beatings caused Harlow kidney injuries 

—which ultimately killed her because 

Jean’s mother, a Christian Scientist, re- 

fused to allow the star to be treated 

in time. 

The only seemingly sympathetic per- 
son in this thoroughly unpleasant book 
is Harlow’s agent, Arthur Landau, who 
appears as the tormented girl’s friend, 
confidant, moneylender, sometime sav- 
ior and sole defender. Don't be fooled. 
Landau, now 76 and living in Holly- 
wood, is the one who spilled all the 
dirt to Author Shulman. What they 
didn’t know between them, they im- 
provised. 


Paris in the Fall 


WITCHES' SABBATH by Maurice Sachs. 
315 pages. Stein & Day. $7.50. 


Maurice Sachs enjoys a curious un- 
derground notoriety in the French liter- 
ary world. Although he died young (at 
36, in 1943) and wrote littl—a num- 
ber of moderately successful plays and 
severa! volumes of middling poetry— 
he knew most of the Parisian literary 
lights of the late '20s and early '30s 
and became, by his own testimony, 
"an ear into which they dropped their 
most private avowals.” More impor- 
tant, he recorded some of those avow- 
als in his autobiography, which he called 
his “moral memo” to the world. Pub- 
dished posthumously in France in 1946 
and now translated into English for the 
first time, Witches’ Sabbath is a bizarre 
compound of self-pity. fantasy and 
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. sages of bones 


relieved by occasional pas- 
t self-appraisal and sound 
literary. >16. It constitutes, as one 
yench literary critic put it, an anec- 
dotal “chronique scandaleuse” of Sachs's 
own place and time. 

Sacred Bodies. Born into a family of 

wealthy Jewish diamond merchants, 
Sachs adopted the complete works of 
the Marquis de Sade as “the bible of 
my early youth.” Armed with that per- 
verse testament, he descended on Paris 
intent om a literary career. It was a 
time, Sachs recalls, when young men 
like himself sat on bar stools at Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit eying the great— 
Picasso, Cocteau, Milhaud, Satie, Radi- 
guet—like "some Chinese under the 
Empire viewing the Emperors sacred 
Body." Sachs got to know most of the 
sacred bodies. Cocteau gave him some 
secretarial work to do, and he repaid 
his benefactor by painting him as a 
kind of cultural public-relations man 
who took the “rediscovered imagery” 
of “tough, miserable men” like Apolli- 
naire and Max Jacob and "vulgarized 
the knowledge of it.” André Malraux, 
too, "was something of the charlatan,” 
but Gide was the wholly incorruptible 
artist, a man with a face that “no fat- 
tening passion burdened” and with lips 
“straight as those of someone who has 
never lied.” 

Although Sachs never knew Proust, 
he knew several of his homosexual serv- 
ants, including one who ran a house of 
male prostitution originally financed by 
the novelist. From the servants’ recol- 
lections, Sachs draws a picture of “an 
unknown Marcel Proust of the great, 
terrible depths,” whose sadism led him 
to butcher shops where he watched 
calves being slaughtered and who once 
had a rat brought to him so that he 
could stab it to death with a hatpin. 
Proust, says Sachs, was “a kind of 

monster child, whose mind had all the 
experiences of a man, and whose soul 
was ten years old.” 

Too Much Dung. The description will 
do for Sachs himself. At one time or 
another he was a prominent editor, a 
leading art dealer, a playwright and 
producer. But he was also consumed 
with self-loathing—and with sufficient 
reason (“I always,” he writes, “had a 
little too much dung on my soul”). He 
drank prodigiously (he could down a 
full bottle of whisky before breakfast), 
swindled his friends indiscriminately, 
and records with obvious relish how he 
gulled the daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister into a marriage of convenience 
only to desert her two months later for 
a homosexual alliance with a boy he 
met in California. A collaborator UA 
the Germans after the fall of Franc 
he became a nightclub manager S 
Hamburg's notorious St. Pauli district 

and apparently died in Germany after 
he was arrested for black-marketeering, 

Cocteau, shortly after he met Sachs, 
made what was perhaps the kindest 
judgment of him. He was, he said, “a 
deep-sea fish, luminous but blind.” 
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Also Current 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 
by Tristram Coffin. 303 pages. Macmillan. 
$5.95. 


Chief and most unbelievable charac- 
ter in this self-proclaimed “novel of the 
new American revolution" is Arkansas 
Representative Timotheus Denney, who 
is cast as the legislative wizard and 
bourbon-breathing Grand Dragon of all 
the sheetless Klansmen on Capitol Hill. 
This Ozark Ozymandias wants the Gov- 
ernment to build him a $2 billion Den- 
ney Dam back in Yell County, Ark. But 
he faces an ironic choice: the dam will 
be voted out of committee only if Den- 
ney pledges support for a civil rights 
bill. Never, he yells, and threatens to 
touch off race war if the dam doesn’t 
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TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Unneeded champion. 


go through. But before Denney can 
rouse his rabble, he learns that his son 
David (he has another son, but he is 
half-Negro and does not count) has 
been arrested with a bunch of freedom 
riders and beaten to sour mash in jail. 
It is enough to make a man get religion 
—and that is what old Tim Denney 
does. Before anyone could say John 
Brown, he votes for civil rights, gets 
his dam, retires from politics, and is 
named Best Christian of the Year. Au- 
thor Coffin, who once put in time as 
a legman for Drew Pearson, is ob- 
viously sincere in his fictionalized pam- 
phleteering. Fortunately, the cause of 


civil rights does not desperatel 
his help. air 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE CAUSE by 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 190 pages. Prae- 
ger. $3.95, 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn is doubtless 
the least favorite novelist of Russia's 
remaining Stalinists: he always makes 
pm the villains. In his much-publicized 
Dees One Day in the Life of Ivan 
4 QUO. he catalogued the horrors 

à Stalinist labor camp. His second 
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novel (after a pair of anti-gtay.. 
stories) is slighter and short sh 
target is still recognizable. The bu 
tration camps are no longer ; e сод 
but the Stalinist Breasy-co][? Фф 
have only turned into whiten the 
reaucrats: bald, corpulent КШ М 
рег shufflers. Their opponent tuse M 
dent provincial youths whe. ate. 
party propaganda and joke ant à 
Virgin Lands program—byt wp Ut th 
ly take direct action, in the oi <r 
of Labor" tradition, to build th He, 
a new school. Just as the 
the final doorknob, word comes | | 
party plans to take over the ne th 
ing to house a chemical-researgy lt 
tute. The youths protest, byt th Ing 
district leader is a petty Stali рау 
from his decision there is no п ay 
Or rather, Author Solzhenitsyn į Pree) 
from this kind of implacable 2 lis, 
tionism there is only one ieu 
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THRILLING CITIES by lan Fleming, y 
pages. New American Library, ET 


t 


Advertised as “a James Bond tour of 
the world's 14 most sinful cities” i. 
book is, instead, possibly the years mi 
flagrant fake. Five years аро, the Lo, 
don Sunday Times asked Author Fla 
ing to take a round-the-world tour y 
write some local-color travel pieces f; 
the titillation of its family audien 
Fleming did; the aging essays reprins 
here are the result. About the cos 
Fleming got to sin was a $2 taxi dar 
in Macao and a $100 bet in Las Ves 
Most of the time he hardly trous 
to conceal his boredom. Honolulu 
found "just another reservation for’ 
pensioners," which he left “witht 
many regrets." Berlin's night lif 
certainly not what it used to bè í 
New York, "I enjoyed myself lesti 
all.” As travel writing, the book 5 
and vulgar; as a guidebook, hope! 
inadequate and out of date; as d 
tion package, probably a толеу." 


m 
THE MORTAL WOUND by Rei 
Саргіа. 191 pages. Farrar, Straus: 
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Secret of airline servi 


Wherever in the world Tomiko Tsuchida and 
her sister hostesses welcome you aboard 
Japan Air Lines, you discover Japan itself... 
its serene beauty and unmatched hospitality. 


From first sight, every Jet Courier of Japan Air Lines is a 
promise of swift, dependable, modern-world travel. But 
step aboard, and discover the magic "extra" of flying 
JAL. Suddenly you are in the timeless, gracious world of 
classic Japan. 

All around you are rich brocades, ancient designs, his- 
toric family crests...all a perfect setting for kimono-clad 
hostesses like Tomiko Tsuchida as they offer the graces 
of Japan. An o-shibori hot towel to refresh you. Warmed 
sake or your favorite beverage. JAL's superb continental 
cuisine. And always the warm, personal attention of a 
charming hostess trained since childhood in the art of 
pleasing others. 


Her pride in perfect performance is matched by every- 
one at JAL. Your skilled flight captain...expert ground 
technicians who service every major airline to Tokyo... 
indeed by expert, courteous personnel at JAL facilities 
everywhere. 


This unique JAL "extra" is now yours to enjoy the world 
around. In the Orient, JAL's swift Jet Couriers shuttle be- 
tween Tokyo and Hong Kong — direct, or via Taipei—and 
between Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, and Djakarta. 
JAL jets also link Tokyc with Okinawa and, now, Tokyo 
with Seoul. As Japan's largest domestic airline, JAL also 
offers over 50 flights a day between major Japanese cities. 


The pleasures of JAL go far beyond the Orient. Now 
14 JAL flights leave Tokyo every week for the U.S. A. 
=all via sunny Hawaii where you can stop over, if you 
wish, at no extra fare, Morning and evening Tokyo de- 
partures give you added flexibility in planning for con- 
venient stopovers and fast connections. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Now —four of 


in Hong Kong. No stopovers. The е AL'S 
\ “Sunset Express,” goes А] the way. rd 


If you're bound for Europe, you can choose from two 
JAL routes. Follow the course of ancient caravans on JAl’s 
“Silk Road” through the Middle East via Calcutta and 
Karachi. Or, from Tokyo, fly to Europe direct, over the 
fast Polar route. Fly one way, return the other, with stop: 
overs at any of the fascinating cities along the way. 
Wherever you fly, enjoy the unique pleasures of flying 
“amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed 
Your travel agent or your nearest JAL offic 


J 


of sound. 


ce unique in all the Worl 


AL, 


can give you complete details. 
The global services of JAL 
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Aboard JAL, you feel the serenity of classic Japan 


Discover the tranquil 
of a Japanese garden. 
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_...Caltex serves the petroleum needs of more t 
. you're never far from the Caltex Star. 
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B elow him the man-made foothills of iron ore required to feed B.H.P.’s insatiable blast 
furnaces. Hematite of sixty-four per cent iron content. Eighteen tons of ore in every 


grab. Nine thousand tons every eight-hours shift — to make B.H.P. steel. 98 per cen 
of Australia’s steel. 


B.H.P.—a public company with forty-four thousand employees, is owned by m 
ninety-seven thousand shareholders. During 1963 the equivalent of almost one hun 
million U.S. dollars was invested in new capital works. 


Current output of B.H.P. steel is at the rate of five million long tons of steel ingots ? 
year. And increasing. Е 
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PRIME MINISTER TO A GROWING WORLD 


Shout t 


sure jg the ne World, the real long-term port was the need for agricultural mechaniza- 
i. NO „унча. Not decrees. Not legis- tion, and advances in industrial and marine 
is aNd re vidual. ! In empires, king- power. That is why Fiat cars, trains, trams, 
NM 015, what works best sells trucks, buses, tractors, diesel-powered Ships, 
ty С Hen this first by producing an gas anes and jet aircraft operate e 
T -- Now sells in 125 different Just about every Пав. 9$ МӨ Опе appoints 

) о па Cars got around, Fiat be- you to a post like this. ЖОГ „е in 
àtiop, the transportation needs of it. You have. to wore fi sd с © it, Every- 
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Senator requires legal aid (Geo 
Т | М E L l S T | М С S yond the scope of the Committe”) by 
EE E аА: terior Affairs. Opens next week +h, 
| land, Ont., then plays Syracuse, ES Vin. 


Monday, July 13 Е А alm, è 
TELEVISION NBN апре show Шапа SkowheganMaine: "i MEME 
Programs devoted to the Republican originates all week from San Francisco ; With Michael 


‘ : : à B ten and Hiram Sh ЫШ 
t 1 dE iews with leading can- Nan Mar 6 erman, а 
National Convention dominate television and features interv tery by Broadway Playwright” Ал, 


[Оз week, with leftover time filled by re- —didates and delegate. oNVENTION(ABC, Robinson (Sailor Beware), is abou s 


ЭМА ONALCO я 
44 peats. The highlights: RE ус 8 to midnight; NBC, lege English professor (Rennie) Who. oj 


1-3:30 pm. : d his wife because she ; m 
3 d 7-11 p.m.; CBS, 1-3:30 p.m. — ders 1 2 Won't ay, U 

Wednesday, jube 7:30-8:30 Ed БШ) p 11 p.m. Coverage from the her garden to accompany him on até 
GREAT CONVENTIONS (CBS, 7 : : E aring as cub re- batical. Opens early next month in Y 


A Ж i . Appe à К : 
pm). A study of the patterns of Re Ars for NO will be Dwight Eisen- port, then goes to Mineola and Mil, 


1 itics, as reflected in conven- a fracti f th п. 

| EE ры 1948. hower and James Hagerty. "d Herons ee make ШТ 
ON BROADWAY TONIGHT (CBS, 8:30-9:30 way. But the smell of old rubb 1o Brox. 
[p.m.. Première of a variety show intro- Tuesday, July 14 Jad S 


ill continue to — roadworthy, hangs 50 heavily oye, 
ABC, NBC and CBS wi straw-hat trail that the risk of es th 


new one go pfft seems Worth taking Ma 


i oung talent. Rudy Vallee is host, | ‹ А 
Sate ЕБУ guest. Performers 1n- devote their evenings to live coverage of 


clude Comic Rich Little and Singer Kitty the convention. 


Lester. THEATER CINEMA 
t THE CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES THAT MAN FROM RIO. Poisoned da 
Ih NEG ару M assess- Straw Hat and snappish Brazilian 4 alles а 
Wy" roumics 'б (ABC, 11:15-11:30 pm). Тһе plays that summer horer оов ОДАТЕ о. 
ar; i -convention pro- аге mostly retreads, 00 е Oca! 
it Es E ORG are a СУ brandnew tires being tested to hilarious spoof of all the nextearthgj, 
| of the day see if they're puncture-proof enough for please action: pictures cm 51 ghc 
a ay. Broadway. Some of the most promising NOTHING BUT INE BEST. Playing Зу, ta 
I Thursday, July 9 and their scheduled stops: 1 often morsus SS Variations o a he W 
[| | KRAFT SUSPENSE THEATER (NBC, 10-11 DAYS OF DANCING, with Shelley Winters Room at the Top, t P cheeky Brit, wis а 
(Г p.m.). Four scientists and a security guard and Robert Walker fils, a new play by comedy eee a roguish climber (Als Г C 
trapped by an underground explosion cal- ТУ Writer James Bridges (Alfred Hitch- Bates) who ires an Bi От crumb t characteriz 
culate there is only enough oxygen left cock Show), is about a fortuneteller (Win- teach him the niceties of Establishmen masily, in 
for four and proceed to conduct a death ters) in Venice, Calif., who tries to teach snobbery. р - A 
lottery. Color. Repeat. the local rock-'n-roll set (including Walk- THE ORGANIZER. Director Mario Moni. SWITZERLAI 
POLITICS ’64 (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m). ег) the meaning of love. Milburn, NJ.; cellis vividly dramatic portrait of 1% raphy cove 
What happens to San Francisco at con- Mineola, L.I. р century Italy has warmth, humor, аф} be wrote 
| vention time. THURSDAY IS A GOOD NIGHT, with Tom superb performance by Marcello Mastto- | «o of hi 
Ewell and Sheree North and directed by anni as a socialist Savonarola who lai | es, vos 
Friday, July 10 George Abbott's daughter Judy, is by а strike of textile workers in Turin. sell Rilke 
THE JACK PAAR PROGRAM (NBC, 10-11 Broadway Propman Abe Einhorn and YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. Me | resi 


|| p.m.). Repeat of Attorney General Robert Freelance Writer Donald Segall. It’s about — stroianni again, teamed with Sophia Loren | ^ vi 
| t Kennedy's guest appearance discussing the а Manhattan bookie whose hotel room is іп three frolicsome tales celebrating the wien as E 
| humorous side of his late brother, Presi- invaded. by a mixed bag of girls, Russian game of love as though Italians had ir | 363) lulia 


(| | dent Kennedy. Color. spies, FBI men, a crusading journalist, а vented it out of pure mischief. ла Handiose | 
| | nosy bellhop and a Chinese waiter. Pa- THE NIGHT WATCH. Using their jal oT tk Great 
| Saturday, July 11 ramus, N.J., Corning, N.Y.; Mountain- as a base for excavations, five French lo Gore Vidal 


| abos WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, home, Pa. Dennis, Mass.; Toronto; East ers dig up enough walloping suspen а. ad furis 
| 5-6:30 p.m). The British Open Golf Rochester; Westport, Conn.; Latham, N.Y. bitter insight to make this prison ile ig the not 
| championship from St. Andrews, Scot- THE WAYWARD STORK, with Hal March one of the best of its kind. ; | niy, but 
\ land. and Marjorie Lord, is a comedy by TV BECKET. This pungent, stunningly Ale | duse sup 

THE WOMAN’S TOUCH IN POLITICS (ABC, Writer Harry Tugend (Jack Benny Show) spectacle dramatizes the church-state © h 
7:30-8 p.m.). Reporter Lisa Howard dis- about a childless couple who, in pursuit — flict that becomes a death struggle br ^if Selle 
cusses women's contributions to politics of parenthood, consult a doctor, get in- England's 12th century Archbishop." 


with Senator Margaret Chase Smith and volved іп a misconception. Falmouth, Canterbury (Richard Burton) and А р, The Sp. 

| the Republican candidates’ wives. Mass.; Southfield, Mich.; Ivoryton, Conn.; Henry 11 (Peter O’Toole). vat Т Ge 
\ Westport; Laconia, N.H.; Fitchburg, Mass.; THE SERVANT. Dirk Bogarde deftly fr. | Conven 
I Sunday, July 12 and Charlotte, N.C. bines good manners with menace "a | Condy 
LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 A GIRL COULD GET LUCKY, with Betty rector Joseph Losey’s class-consclol s. | The Ni. 
С am). First of an eight-part series on Garrett and Pat Hingle, is a two-character — odrama about an evil London V! V The Gi 
Ш the "Images of Man, including high- play by Playwright Don Appell (Milk and attends mainly to his master's VIC ic L Image 
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tion of Friedrich Nietzsche's CERTE driver and the adjustments their courtship (апьш, Secret Agent 007. й ci Чоп, \ 
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his home in Gettysburg, former Presi- 
i lent Eisenhower discusses the role of 
il conventions in the U.S. democratic process 
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UE Court Tennis championships, videotaped nae for her boss's regular co-respondent S барта 
T fiy the Longwood Cricket Club in Chest- a ondell), Opens next week at Miami's B О О К TM i 
» nut Hill, Mass. ocoanut Grove, then to Falmouth, Fay- s 7 The n> 
iv MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 5:30-6:30 _ etteville, N.Y., and Paramus, Best Reading „у Brophy: a. * LIN 
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riginating from convention headquarters, th Д ackett, An- TWO NOVELS, by ering Post ©] E ning, 
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ТЕ array of lady novelists. 


ЕШ 


qid biS апа his wit strictly 1964. 


pP. their past and dreaming their 
401 This short novel is vintage Behan 
ШШ when that bibulous writer wrote 
9). 


t ebullient prose. 


hs mie CONGRUOUS SPY, by John Le Carré. 
E ur of the author's first two books 
S volume. Admirers of The Spy Who 
Mein from the Cold will be especially 
A Murder for Quality, which 
Sis own suspenseful plot, but at the 


À rti 
+ one 


Came 
jawn Ї0 


a time reads like a first draft for 
У faracters, Cold and all. 

A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
This memoir of Paris, which the au- 


Spy 
way, 


fac he wrote іп the "50s. All the famous 
writers are there: James Joyce, Ezra 
Pond, Gertrude Stein, the Fitzgeralds, 
characterized memorably, if sometimes 
msily,in Hemingway style. 

RAINER MARIA RILKE, THE YEARS IN 
SWITZERLAND, by J. R. von Salis. This biog- 
raphy covers Rilke’s last seven years, when 
te wrote his greatest poetry. including 
not of his masterpiece, The Duino Ele- 
ses. Von Salis, who knew Rilke. conveys 
well Rilke’s temperament, but he lacks 
Rispective on his genius. 

JUAN, by Gore Vidal. In his fleeting 
Kin as Emperor of Rome (A.D. 361- 
46), Julian crammed enough wars and 


pue plans almost to make Alexander 
k 


G kat seem inert and unimaginative. 
elg novel records, with elegance 
Md fou 


ul rish, every last adventure, includ- 
site Dotorious attempt to abolish Chris- 
ru but he does not quite capture his 
"SI subject, 
Bst Sellers 
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The ter а - Kennedy, 
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well up in the ranks of Britain's 


ч EARLY GRAVE, by Wallace Mark- 


Joyce very closely, but his style 


БЇШ ARPERER, by Brendan Behan. To 
tHe ~~ in Gaelic is to escape, and Be- 
ате off with some Dublin weirdos 


dor suggested should be read as fiction, 
isa ghostly quality: it reads as if the 
attor had written in the '20s what, in 
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y &. Electric power 
‘unavailable? 


Weld with the 


KB250 


sconsin , 


which is a 
teristics. 


GeneratoreESAB Type KB 250 Welding Generator with welding current conti- 


nuously adjustable within eight subsidiary ranges from 20 to 265 A. Open-circuit 
voltage 60—75 V. 


Engine » Wisconsin THD — a modern air-cooled engine of the two-cylinder, four- 
stroke type providing a maximum output of 17.5 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. 
Ancillary Power Supply*This is intended for electric hand tools, 
etc. Max. output 1500 VA, 50 c/s A.C. Voltage 110 or 220 V. 


Also produced is a wide range of welding sets and automatic welders. Literature 


available on request. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT e BOX 850, GOTEBORG 8, SWEDEN 
Tel. 177310 e Telegr. ESABEXPORT ө Telex 20695 


Factories in 12 countries @ Represented in 58 countries 
UU a 3151111111101 


petrol-engine powered welding set with outstanding welding charac- 


lighting units, 


ESAB are manufacturers of the world-famous 
OK electrodes and fluxes. 


TIME Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon Print- 
ing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. The Associated Press 
is exclusively entitled to use for republication local 
telegraphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
or obtained from the Associated Press. 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 
162), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local Prir 
cipal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please 
enclose declaration that total amount spent this 
year for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS, 500). 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 38 pesos; 3 yrs, 76), c/o 
First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
Manila 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$ 400; З yrs, NT$800; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1200), c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, 225 baht; 3 yrs, 450; 5 yrs, 
675), Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, 
Bangkok, Thailand 


BRITISH TERRITORIES (1 yr, 80/- (Stg); 3 
yrs, 160/- (Stg); 5 yrs, 240/- (Stg), TIME-LIFE 
Int'l Ltd., Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W. 1., England 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, U.S. TERRITOR- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1 yr, K 54; 3 yrs, K 108; 5 yrs. K 162), 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 


CEYLON (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 162), 
c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 


IES & U.S. МАК RS ONE. (1 уг, 
1 ‚ S6FE; 3 yrs, U.S. $11.25; 3 yrs, U. S. 22.50; 5 vrs, J.S. 33.75), 
TER. S POSEE) BO" Postale 278-08, TIME International, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., 


Paris 8e, France Mexico 


KONG (1 yr. HK$ 65; 3 yrs, HK$ 130; 
BONGI K$ iud o First National City Bank, 
Hong Kong 


TIME ІХС. with its subsidiaries also publishes LIFE, 
FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum and House & Home. Chairman of the 
Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Roy Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, 
. Linen; Executive Vice President and 
г, D. W Brumbaugh; Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, C. D. Jac Vice President a 
Bernard Barn ce President and 
the President, Arnold W. Carlson: 
dents, Bernhard M. Auer 
Buckhout, К. M. Buckle 
Jerome S. Mardy, Аг 
Paine, Jr., P. I. Prentice, S а 
James R. S Comptroller а 


INDIA (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 162), c/o 
First NER City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, 
Bombay 1 


: "eli: yrs, 7200; S yrs, 
PAN (1 yr, 3600 yen; 3 yrs. 7200; 
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<OREA (1 yr, 2875 won;3 yrs, ; 
s eave Publications Agency, 
1380, Seoul. 
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МӨКҮ ЛА гу National City Bank, Denmark 
House, 6 Rafiles Quay, Singapore (Subject to 


Exchange Control permission) 
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ecan put you on the high yield road. 
T - point out the low energy route. 


f onsanto has lots of interesting reac- 
poms. And the intermediates that 
ake them possible. 


'e sell the intermediates. The reac- 
ms that go with them are enough 
ı make anyone eestatie, 


ou might even say that *intermedi- 


1 


;es" is our middle name. 


We're well-suppliedin the basics, ben- 
zene, toluene and xylene; been experi- 
menting around with aromatics for 
years. And you should see our bills for 
aleohols, methyl, ethyl, propyl and 
butyl, by the tankload, just for our 
research. 


This is called research in depth. And 
it gets results. 


We've got intermediates and reac- 


n 
ed yet” 


tions we haven't even us i 
ye hat 


theoretical yields that а 
believe. (Е 
But best of all is the way we 
our intermediates. 
They’re so good that 
to order more just to sé 
it again. 
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ШЕКЕ RS 


e ge Goldwater’s pro-Americanism 

with and Scranton’s meaningful 

BY Р the present Administration, 

be able to vote for both men 

ember. Our country needs people 

willing to stand on their beliefs 
ressure from minority forces. 
(A/3C) W. B. KOEHLER 


., Fla. 
y A.F.B 


this European, Senator Barry 

‚ To r appears not as a fascist ogre, 

wat" aps the last hope of the Amer- 

pull their country out of its 

into that oblivion where 

and everything, races, parties 

shall be mongrelized into a 

grey uniformity, watched over, of 
- by Big Daddy in the White House. 
JACK O'HANLON 


| bos 


| @) 
ш 
| ш, 
"m 
| [дї 
||. I the Republican Convention de- 
Eug Goldwater and adopts another “lib- 
Вз latform, it will be through ` the 
„ш ifn of jealous, selfish, incompetent 
ев, who will ruin all unity. 
|. Louise BRUNING CABLE, M.D. 


Ty Angeles 


бс We had nothing but cowards in the 
pat Administrations concerning: foreign 
Mars. Any so-called American who fears 
nator Goldwater because of his ideas 
inforeign affairs is not a true American. 
1 C. ROBINSON 


jAllleboro, Mass. 


i 

fst: In voting against the civil rights bill, 
Goldwater has upheld the Constitution of 
|i country. The Communists hate him; 
|у hate anyone who is against Commu- 
хп: They also hate the John Birch Soci- 
[which is the only organization active- 
КҮ пр Communism in this country. 
HAROLD CIRIELLO 

| innt, Mass. 


NU find Senator Goldwaters candi- 
pi the G.O.P. nomination not un- 
ajẹ p 1001655 bathing suit: scandalous 
“ УА no widespread support. 
NEIL MELTON 


Рао Calig, 


1 Goldy, 
Primary 
Зор G 
Ut Our 
шу 


ater’s victory in the Califor- 
and his overwhelming support 
^r delegates makes us realize 
doubts about America's political 
` a frieh, not completely groundless. 
enden ening idea for us who are so 
“ld Possi, the U.S.A. that such а man 
Sibly become President. 


PIETER J. BOELEN 


Recall; 

TU Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
im» "n invention, “modern Re- 
Seems to me utterly 
©, being the one person who 
Influence the Republican 
*nt now, chooses to re- 
n tre party seems to be 
Oward the very oppo- 

epublicanism. ISPR 


GusrAF DONNER 


in. deve] 
Silen opm 


S Statement that discrim- 
wrong but constitu- 
ably implies that our 

Й plies th 


ROBERT HARARI 


Sir: As Goldwater Says, he give 
nstretch clear choice. If he the Republican 


5 : is Republican 
nominee, my choice—though I am a regis- 
tered Republican—will be his opponent. 
R. A. SEELIG 


Washington, D.C, 


Sir: Unless the Republican Party can 
come up with a strong but moderate 
candidate or can draft a platform for 
Goldwater, he will go down as a disaster 
in political history. 

JOHN BROWNING 
Troy, Ala. F 


Sir: Governor Scranton’s favorite thumb- 
nail self-description, “I am a liberal on 
civil rights, a conservative on fiscal policies 
and an internationalist on foreign affairs 
[June 19],” sounds mighty like Lyndon 
Johnson to me! 
RoBERT B. FINNEY 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


One Vote Per Voter 


Sir: One Ohio U.S. Senator still repre- 
sents 4,900,000 citizens, while one U.S. 
Senator from Nevada represents only 143,- 
000 citizens. This is gross voter discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps somebody will start court 
action to force all U.S. Senators to run at 
large or, better still, to determine if the 
Constitution is still constitutional. 
Косев B. WILLIAMS 


Columbus 


Sir: Now that the Supreme Court has 
once again rewritten the Constitution, I 
demand that it apply the same principle on 
the federal level. It should give California 
40 Senators to Nevada's 0 on the grounds 
that more than half the people in Nevada 
are Californians supporting the indigent 
natives with gambling losses—a monstrous 
form of taxation without representation. 
JACK R. Lovetr 


China Lake, Calif. 


ICBM Program 


Sir: In Time, May 22, you quoted my 
December 1945 statement to the effect 
that accurate intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles were a long period off, and that “I 
wish the American public would leave that 
out of their thinking.” Your article went on 
to say that “because of the arguments— 
like Bush’s—against it, it was not until 
May 1954. . . that the Air Force launched 
a crash program to develop the Atlas 
ICBM.” E 

At the time of my 1945 statement. some 
eminent generals were telling the Senate 
that intercontinental ballistic missiles 
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would be available in a year or two. My 
statement should be read with this, and 
the following, in mind: a crash progra 
meant hardware and large costs. Reason-i}}) 
able men in development work do not 
enter this phase until the central problems 
ке solved. At 186 time there was n 
wn means of euidi issile 
successfully. There ee ссп 


such research, is ill 
tion I myself ma 
assigned the paten 


Navy. I did not pment of 


guided missiles. | 


VANNEVAR BUSH 
Belmont, Mass. 


> TIME regrets giving an inaccurate im- | 


pression of Dr. Bush's position on mis. 
sile development, and is elad to have his 
correction of the record. —Ep. ! 


Fleetfooted Victims 


Sir: I have taken to heart the Baltimore 
cops’ advice to run when attacked [June ^ 
26] and am now vigorously practicing | 
wind sprints. However, one difficulty has: 
arisen: my fiancée, who is addicted to. 
wearing high heels, is hard pressed to com-; 
prehend that when trouble appears I shall ` 
be forced to abandon her. ч 
PauL Н. RIMELSPACH 

New York City 


Power of Ideas 


Sir: Re your comment that "economists jj 
collectively have far more influence than У 
Keynes & Co. could ever have dreamed of! th 
[June 26] Lord Keynes stated in 1935: 0, 
"The ideas of economists and political jj 
philosophers are more powerful than is f 
commonly understood. Indeed the world 
is ruled by little else. Practical men, who 4 
believe themselves to be quite exempt from f 
any intellectual influences, are usually the | 
slaves of some defunct economist. Mad- I 
men in authority, who hear voices in the И 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some 
academic scribbler of a few years back. 
1 am sure that the power of vested interests 
is vastly exaggerated compared with the 
gradual encroachment of ideas." 

MicHaEL G. Dworkin 

ALBERT M. Katz 

Wayne State University 
Detroit 


The Cardinal & the Priest 


Sir: Although many lay Catholics have | 
been chagrined by Cardinal Melntyre’s re- 
luctance to actively endorse civil rights as 
a fundamental moral issue [June 26]. the 
views of the church are hardly so equivo- 
cal. As exemplified by Archbishop Rum- | 
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What about Swiv-L-Base? Ever lifted an oscillating fan ? 
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mel in New Orleans, the chur 
ally supports, often actively, 
dignity of man. 

Ковевт Е. EDM 
Westminster, Calif. 


Sir: Cardinal McIntyre re 
best thinking of the 4th century. nts А 

Mns. DANIEL С. Ho к 
Pearl River, N.Y. 


Ch tr 

aditi 
the Esse m 
ANDs M 

> D. 
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Wilmington, Del. 


Sir: Cheers for Cardinal McIntyre 
pox on these so-called clergy who АЩ 
the guise of moral leadership, in: dey 
that they represent the majority and Lit 
powerful pressures on our legislative wd 
to pass minority legislation. Muzzļę ie 
or remove them. The clergy has m0 be 
ness meddling with politics or ana 
violence. t 

HARLEY D. Тао 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: We cannot legislate love y 
complish this we look to our rely; 
leaders. What we find is a system riddle 
with weak-kneed little men. Unfortunately 
Cardinal McIntyre represents the тайт 
of clergymen who do not serve God ty 
teaching right but serve the cause of jy 
norance, either by remaining silent or by 
supplying twisted interpretations of th 
Bible to justify the prejudices of thi 
congregations. My prayers and praises p 


to Father Du Bay and all clergymen who} ¢ 


have recognized their responsibilities it 
this war against hate. 

NANCY S. GRISSINO 
Huntington, N.Y. 


All Things Flow 


Sir: Your article covering Dr. Hoy 
theory of gravitation [June 26] was wn 
informative, but it seems to me that © 
Hoyle was preceded by Lucretius, y 
70 B.C. said: No single thing abides. 
all things flow. Fragment to M 
clings; the things thus grow until we E 
and name them. By degrees Me) 

3 А ek . 
and are no more the thing N Н, Сна 


St. Louis 


What's up Front Counts 


Sir: After seeing your ] 
topless bathing suit [June 26), 
guess what comes next: the g0 
ning strap. UNO! 
e Norman D. № 


Glencoe, Ill. 


Sir: I wouldn't even think e 
topless bathing suit. 1 believe ^ . 
son for this fad is to lead m A 
and where will virginity £o sE рім" 


mr 
айй? 
wee T 


опу! 


Woonsocket, R.I. 


Boo Who treme 
Sir: Mme. Callas enjoyed [ипе 26 
success in Paris as Norma ilas fact 19 
boos came from the АША. Г, ost P 
the gallery. They may ЕЙ limus 
really pay her the. highesi 
paying “Callas prices put they 
They may hate her. 

stay away. MALCOLM 
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А letter from the PUBLISHER 


———————— UMEN 


We have always felt that the 
19th century author. Alexan- 
der Smith didn’t say it quite 
right when he wrote, “It is 
not of so much consequence 
what you say, as how you 
say it.” Shifting the empha- 
sis, we believe that what you 
say is important but how 
you say it makes a whale 
of a difference. Some exam- 
ples from this week's TIME: 


Like a Polaris missile, the great 
fish roars out of the water, some- 
times jumping twelve feet or more 
as he goes raging and tail-walking 
across the ocean.—See Sport, All 
Out for Banzai! 

o 

For those who would savor the 
texture of the land and recover their 
sense of place, there are the shun- 
pike and the minor road, a network 
of Indian trails and reconstructed ca- 
nal routes: tortuous drives that skirt 
oceans below and wind around 
mountains, cross plains and valleys, 
run after rivers through national 
parks and state museums, ghost 
towns, rain forests and whaling ports. 
—See MoDERN LiviNG, Sights on 
the Shunpike. 

o 

The primary symbol of France to- 
day is an image, from the movie 
screen, of a young man slouching in 
a café chair, his socks sagging over 
broken shoelaces, His shirt open to 
the waist, his arms dangling to the 
floor, where his knuckles drag. A 
Gauloise rests in his gibbon lips and 
its smoke meanders from his attrac- 
tively broken, Z-shaped nose.—See 
SHow Business, Breathless Мап. 

e 

Learning one step at a time, at 
their own pace, they become more 
self-reliant and confident. A three- 
year-old lies on a rubber mat, ar- 


ranging a washbasin and cups; a five 
year-old, blindfolded with a blue eve 
shade, feels a sphere, a cube, a cyl 
inder, following out some blueprin | 
in his mind.—See EpucarioN, Mon! 
tessori in the Slums. '| 
° 
Like the Bard, pre-Bach music iJi 
not to be forgotten. Drawing fronl 
the works of Shakespeare's contem i 
poraries—Thomas Morley, Willian) 
Byrd, Tobias Hume, John Wilbye 
John Dowland—Pro Musica shook 
the dust off a score of Elizabethar 
madrigals and lute songs, embellish-| |! 
ing the rarefied melodies with гі 
rhythmic liveliness апа delicate 
twining of voices and instruments tc, 
produce, in Shakespeare’s words 
"sounds and sweet airs that give de- Hil 
light and hurt not..—See Music 
The Ancient's Mariner. | 
° ү 
Tosit through the film is something? { 
like holding an elephant on your lap | 
for two hours and 15 minutes. Youli 
can hardly measure what you havefj 
there, but it leaves a definite impres- ff 
sion: it's big, its warmhearted, and 
tons of fun for the kids.—See Cine- 
MA, Sawdust Spectacular. | 
ә 
His tangled white curls were damp |! 
with perspiration, his face was pale. 
The pouches beneath his eyes were 
dark; his voice was hoarse but strong. 
—See THE U.S. The Ev and Barry 
Show. 


ә ] 
Roar. Rattle. Bump-bump-bump. 
Bee-eep beep. Clang. Rat-tat-tat. $f] 
The illuminated sign at a Nishi-Ginza T- 
intersection in downtown Tokyo | 
blinks a tentative S0, then flashes to 
82. Red light. Screech! North-south 
traffic stops. The number blinks: 8 | 
\ 


f 
$ 


] 


79, 78. Ready, east-west? Engin 
whine. Clutches out. Getaway! Flas, 
goes the sign: 79, 81, 82—84!—Seé 
Tue Wor b, The Fresh Start. 
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ICTURE OF A MAN SUPPORTING A 100,000-TON 5с 


Й teyoueverheard of jacking- 
d ship? Not a normal mari- 
liie term—as yet. But it may 
| W be soon, because that's 


twhatthis shipyard worker 


is doing. And he’s doing it 
with air. For at Rotterdam’s 
Verolme yard the method of 
dry docking is as unconven- 
tional as it is fast. 


d for supporting vessels in dry dock, special shoring jacks with ball-jointed heads 


driven by compressed air. 


Manhandling of blocks and timbers 
for shoring has given way to 
mechanization. Two rows of jacks 
are aligned in the dry dock to 
follow the form of the vessel to be 
lowered onto the keeling block. 
At the pull of a lever, Atlas Copco 
air motors drive the jacks upwards 
to support the vessel's hull. 

Three men instead of five cut man- 
hours per docking by over 55 and 
time in dock by 11 to 12 hours. 
With some fifty dockings a year 
and, say, an 8-hour day, that can 
mean a gain of two months in time 
and nearly 3,000 man-hours in 
labour—which, in terms of cash. 
is progress. 


JP HEADOUARTERS - ATLAS COPCO AB - STOCKHOLM 1 - SWEDEN . SALES & SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


jrukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ро! 
Atlas Copco's job nd m 
help rationalise Wer nor" 

: sse 

with сотр or at sea PU | 
ships in dock О! dusty Pas 
every kind of ino js al 
over. The end in MT ё 
same—simply gre4 
less cost. 


| REPUBLICANS 
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I] one Facts of History 
; \ огу, aS everyone knows, does not 
* st itself. Yet the circumstances of 
‘ory сап, and often do, run in paral- 
X, This may lead the careless, casu- 
i n wishful observer, spotting similar 
mof circumstances, to jump to wrong 

jons. 

Ep inilarities between the 1952 and 
gd contests for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination seem striking in 
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Villian Will history repeat itself? 
її Bio cranton do this year what 
3, à$ of power did in '52? The an- 
ny, “St Week, was: almost cer- 


a iy 


Remember 1952? 
'aft, Mr. Republican, 
Politia Y's Conservative wing, 
n, leading member of the 
a Midwesterner through 


a 3 anto ius: A 
оер 1 Poken individualist, 


be 
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SE 19 his party and cham- 
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Wight Eisenhower, a 
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late and reluctant entry, the choice of 
the G.O.P.’s Northeastern kingmakers, 
of Tom Dewey and Herb Brownell and 
Cabot Lodge, the man who could take 
over the presidency of the U.S. for the 
Republicans, while, as the charge went, 
“Taft can't win." 

IKe, of course, was an international 
hero, perhaps the most popular man 
of his day. But Taft had a head start, 
and he seemed to have the delegates. 
Eisenhower's backers desperately need- 
ed a new and spectacular issue—and 
they found it in the Taft backers’ so- 
called "steal" of the Texas delegation. 
The strategy was successful, but it en- 
gendered a bitterness rare in the his- 
tory of any political party. Thus the 
most memorable sight and sound of the 
'52 convention was Illinois’ Senator Ev- 
erett Dirksen, who, in pleading Taft's 
cause, pointed his finger.at Tom Dewey 
and cried, in an anguish of anger and 
disappointment: *We followed you be- 
fore, and you took us down the path 
to defeat." 

The Differences. In many ways, the 
candidacies of Bill Scranton and Bar- 
ry Goldwater are similar to those of 
Ike and Taft. But there are also deci- 
sive differences. It goes without saying 
that Goldwater is by no means a Taft 
—but then, neither has Scranton any- 
thing like the stature of an Eisenhower. 
In 1952, Republicáns scented certain 
victory, if only they would pick the 
right candidate. In 1964, many Re- 
publicans despair of victory, no matter 
who the candidate. : 

As he began his belated campaign, 
it was Scranton's major mission to con- 
vince such pessimistic Republicans that 
they are wrong—that he, Bill Scranton, 
could defeat Lyndon Johnson in No- 
vember. Scranton did his best. His et- 
fort has been energetic and articulate. 
He dramatically demonstrated his own 
conviction that the 1964 G.O.P. nom- 
ination is worth fighting for, and worth 
fighting for on behalf of progressive 
Republicanism. He will continue doing 
his best until the last ballot is counted 
in San Francisco. But in the short time 
he chose to fight, his best has not been 
y enough. 
sopa Disappointments. The facts were 

; d simple. Goldwater got off to 
plain an р К соу in 
a long head start, showing ре d 
the primaries but piling up delegate 
votes against little or no opposition in 
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state conventions. At no time in 1952 
did Taft have anything approaching 
Goldwater's delegate strength. 

Scranton’s entry made little, if any, 
dent in that Goldwater strength—a fact 
that politicians across the land were 
quick to realize. And since it is part of 
the profession of politics to stay off the 
losing side, Scranton has suffered one 
disappointment after another. 

In highly urbanized New Jersey, for 
example, Scranton's brand of Republi- 
canism is popular. Senator Clifford Case 
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DIRKSEN: 1964 ILLINOIS CAUCUS 
"The grey ghost of me-tooism.” 


is a dedicated Scranton supporter, and 
many other delegates are known to fa- 
vor the Pennsylvanian. Yet last week, 
after Goldwater appeared and spoke 
before the delegation, it voted to go 
to San Francisco uncommitted, thereby 
denying Scranton a breakthrough just 
when he needed one. In Delaware, 
Goldwater picked up a handful of dele- 
gates without lifting a finger; Senator 
John Williams, who had been se 

as a favorite son in a holding 
against Goldwater, announce 
ry and promised to re 
tion. In Michigan,— 
Romney, who ha 
his anti-Gok 


к 


iments, warmly 


2 


40 
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his state, posed 
| proudly insisted that he 
lI couldn't pic 
Į what the С.О. 
‘What overriding pro 
} want the Platform Committee to tackle 
lMarst? Said Romney: “The breakup of 
family life, leading to increased juvenile 
f delinquency and other social evils. 
| The biggest blow to Scranton's can- 
Ídidacy came in Ilinois. There, old Ev 
Dirksen proved the truth of Santayana s 
maxim: “Those who cannot remember 


tee, a job that put Barry into constant 
contact with Republicans all over the 
U.S. and gave him hundreds of far- 
flung pulpits from which to preach his 
views. Finally, Dirksen had said for 
months that he would back whichever 
candidate he thought would help the 
most Republican Senate nominees. He 
realized that Goldwater might hurt the 
chances of such Northeast Republican 
incumbents as New York’s Ken Keating 
and Pennsylvania's Hugh Scott. But he 
also felt that the G.O.P.’s best chance 


been wondering how Ey ү, 
about making the nominati 
Goldwater at the conventi 
did not quite say yes, but he ithe, 
didn't say no. A few hours De тац 
himself buttonholed Dirksen ou im 
ate floor, asked him outright i ч 


As a matter of fact, the w 

didn't. But to make certaj Y 
world soon would, Goldwat that th 
moved quickly that same an У 
paign Manager Denison Кер 
in at Dirksen’s office, saiq el sto 
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Can, 
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this year for increasing its Senate mem- 
bership was in the Midwest and Far 
West—where Barry is relatively strong. 

Still, there were days of cautious 
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the nominating address. Dirksep "ale 
on the spot. n ШЕ 
Thus Dirksen's starring role ; 
week's drama at the O'Hare ү lii 
: € In 
written a week before the ns 
delegation actually met, T 
to the irony, that need 
which turned out so bad s 
Bill Scranton—was origin 
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the past are condemned to repeat it.” 
{| Dirksen may not read much Santayana, 
[but he remembers his past political his- 
}tory, and he has no intention of repeat- 
ling it. This time he fully intends 
| fto be on what he feels is the 
Jl winning side. 


The Ev & Barry Show 


\ (See Cover) 
1| His tangled white curls were 
\ damp with perspiration; his face 
|| was pale. The pouches beneath 
| | his eyes were dark; his voice was 
‘hoarse but strong. "Too long 
lhave we ridden the grey ghost 
lof me-tooism,” he said. “When 
| the roll is called, I shall cast my 
| | vote for Barry Goldwater!” 
| So spoke Ev Dirksen at sub- 
If urban Chicagos O'Hare Inn, 
1] where the 58-member Illinois 
i delegation to the Republican 
i National Convention met in cau- 


ally sq | yadition® 


| їсоѕ. Goldwater backers burst VH? "Kk ; 5. SWIT ТЕ I WOULD RATHER FIGHT Ti 


SWITCH. They took over the lt 

by, seemed so excitable tht 

when Scranton arrived, he w 

in the back door against È 
possibility that he might 6 
bopped over the head by ap? 

ard. Dirksen, Goldwater ani 
publican Gubernatorial Cate 

date Charles H. Percy № 

for a while before the candidates # 
dressed the delegation separately. _ 
Shortly before 1 p.m., Dim 


|i finto wild applause, followed 
i} quickly with a roll call that pro- 
| 1 duced 48 diamond-hard conven- 
tion votes for Barry; the other 
d! ten delegates remained publicly 
ii committed to no one, but there 
|| was every possibility that Gold- 
TE water would wind up with at 
|| least 51. 
Being Consistent. That vote all but 
crushed Bill Scranton's chances for the 
| 0р. nomination. He had gambled 
li heavily on the possibility that he might 
100 steal some of Goldwater's delegate 
"| strength in Illinois, thereby giving his 
campaign a psychological lift that would 
NN have impact elsewhere. He had known 
(7 for several days that Dirksen would 
probably vote for Barry. But, if only be- 
jM cause of Goldwaters vote against the 
JO civil rights bill, of which Dirksen was 
MN ks major architect, Scranton had 
n e that Dirksen would be somewhat 
; ~ less than enthusiastic about Barry. As it 
turned out, Ev’s strong and lengthy en- 
dorsement of Barry not only stunned the 
Scranton people but surprised the Gold- 
water forces. 
Actually, Dirksen was bei 
consistent. He is a Чуге ТЕГ cd 
can—and one not notable for his ad- 
miration of the G.O.P.s Northeastern 
"kingmakers." Moreover, Ev and Barry 
have long been warm Senate friends. 
Dirksen was instrumental in 1955 in 
making Goldwater chairman of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
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UNSWITCHABLE GOLDWATER FANS 
Better a black eye than a bright new face. 


Goldwater dickering to assure Dirksen's 
support. After his vote against the civ- 
il rights bill, Goldwater assiduously d 
worked on Dirksen, visited the minority Percy escorted Barry to the o 
leader's office often, had drinks and Room, presented him to the дїй, 
dinner with him, Said one top Goldwa- 69 

ter aide of Dirksen: “You never quite 
know what the old rascal is going to 
do, and it doesn’t do to press him. But 
we were pretty sure he'd be with us 
when it came time to vote." 

"A Rookie or a Patsy?" Ironically, 
one factor in solidifying Dirksen's stand 
for Goldwater came from Scranton 
himself. On June 22 Scranton flew to 
Washington, dropped in at Dirksen's 
office and tried to sell the Senator on 
becoming a favorite-son candidate in 
Illinois—an obvious ploy to withhold 
first-ballot votes from Goldwater. This 
annoyed Ev. When Scranton left, he 
phoned a friend and thundered: "What 
do they think 1 am? A rookie or a patsy? 
1 d am not impressed." 

ext morning Dirksen was 
phone again, this time арена р 
а man in Illinois: “ BaD 
knee linois: The whole world 
at I'm for Barry Goldwater.” 
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then said, “But I have 
hould win this elec- 
968." He 
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а girone 


| ion d questions about his guberna- 


PM cord in Pennsylvania and ek 
orld ecord as a Congressman—whic 
wing ter literature had begun to at- 
golda hat of “a reluctant Republican 
xk ed against his own party on 31 
who Y — " After 45 minutes, Scranton 
[223 ind him, the trap snapped shut 
pft- ру Dirksen rose to make his talk. 
АЙ Know Dirksen pooh- 
jo" the importance of Goldwater's 
(OR cloture on the Senate civil 
ut filibuster. “You've got to remem- 
I? gy orated, "that a vote on cloture 
Ki rocedural matter. My own 
ser ion generally is against 
Вю in the Senate." Arizona 
Е he told the caucus, 
tionally vote against clo- 
n “J once asked my esteemed 
Em. Carl Hayden, the 
і pro tempore of the 
M about this. Senator Hay- 
da sid that if cloture had been 
moked on the issue of admit- 
ing New Mexico to the Union, 
Arizona never would have en- 
шей the Union. The reason— 
iwas proposed to admit New 
Mexico to the Union with Ari- 
wna included within its bounda- 
ws. Had that happened, there 
010 be no Arizona today.” 
Soothing and smooth, Dirk- 
made Barry's vote against 
È bill sound like an act of 
‘uesmanship, “I urged Senator 
Gliwater several times to vote 
ilie bill. But Senator Gold- 
М had reservations on two 
“8 of the bill—the fair em- 
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"Mnt and accommodations 

QW. I was well aware of 

9 Dirksen said. “You know, 

my business to quarrel with my 

*nators. They have convictions. 
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as recently trailed Late En- 
ranton in the sentiments of 
Republicans, but Ev re- 
en he won his Senate seat 
Powerful Democrat Scott 
Owed him behind by as 
to 1. “Why, some polls 
me behind the eight ball 
У cried. Then, like a philo- 
x» he assured the delegates 
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where he got his information. He re- 
plied, ‘From the best pollsters of all 
—the boys in Las Vegas.’ Well, polls 
are polls, and at no time have the 


pollsters done well in 1964—and the 
fighting 


best cure for polls is a strong, 
candidate.” 


Because He Wanted To. Dirksen’s 
words were still ringing in their ears 
when the delegates went through their 


pro-Goldwater roll call. Chuck Percy, 
as surprised as anyone by Ev’s passion 
and vehemence, passed when his name 
was first called, recalled that during his 
primary campaign he had pledged to 
vote for the choice of a majority of the 
Illinois delegation. Said he last week: “I 
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DIRKSEN, PERCY & SCRANTON 
Better go along with the majority. 


now instruct the secretary to cast my 
ballot as soon as a majority vote is cast 
for one candidate—for that same can- 
didate.” When the 30th Goldwater vote 
was registered, Percy—knowing that 
his chances of winning in November 
may be seriously hurt by a Goldwater 
presidential ticket—went on record for 
Barry. 

As soon as the roll call was over, 
Dirksen hurried out to talk to wait- 
ing reporters. Said Ev: “We took care 
of all unfinished business. There was a 
motion to take a poll for the purpose 
of clearing the air and making some 
contribution to national thinking in this 
area.” A reporter asked why Dirksen 
voted for Barry Goldwater, and the 
Senator boomed happily, “Well, be- 

I wanted to.” 4 
A bredic RUD there were instant qs 
mors that Ev Dirksen would become 
Goldwaters vice-presidential running 
mate. But Ev is 68 years old and ail- 
ing with an ulcer. More important, he 
loves his role in the Senate, and only 
hours after the Illinois caucus, Dirk- 
sen himself scotched the stories that 
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he would like to be Vice President. 
"I'd have to dedicate roads and court- 
houses and bow to visiting princes and | 
kings," he said 1 
not a candidate," 

Barry, well aware of the enormous 
boost his candidacy had gotten, said | 
confidently, “This just means that | 
have more delegates than I thought I 
did—maybe 690, Something along in 
there. But I'd like a few more; then I'd 
Say I was over the hump." Later Gold- 
water was even more confident. “Scran- 
ton just hadn't been moving," he said. 
“He needed a big break, and the only 


State where he could possibly get it |! 


would be Illinois. We had expected to 


got 48. Three others we know 


we have, so that makes 51—and || 


five of the remaining are leaning 
to us. So when Dirksen agreed 
to nominate me, I think that was 
it. After all, here's a party leader 
who says, ‘You're going to win, 
and I want to be with you.’ ” 


Still in There Fighting 

Despite his setbacks, Bill 
Scranton Kept up the fight. Said 
he to a newsman: "There isn't 
much time remaining, I Know, / 
but I have been told by profes- 
sionals that I am further along 
at this time than Willkie and 
Eisenhower were before thev 
were nominated." 

Scranton even managed to 
put the best light on his Chicago 
defeat, saying calmly: *I came 
to Illinois with the calculation 
that 54 delegates would vote for 
my opponent. Our plan for the 
visit was to begin to demonstrate 
to the delegates at first hand 
that a vast majority of Repub- 
licans in Illinois, as elsewhere, 


prefer my candidacy. Dick Nixon said Jj 


on television in Chicago last week that af 


if ten Illinois delegates did not vote 
for Goldwater—watch out. This was 
what I was watching for also—then 
we would be on our way. Ten did not 
vote for him." 

Out of Step. This week Scranton 
planned a second assault on Illinois. 
No matter what Ev Dirksen might say 
about polls, Scranton figured that he 
had some new ammunition in a state- 
wide survey calculated to create second 
thoughts among delegates. According to 
Scranton, Illinois Republican and inde- 


pendent voters preferred Scranton over 
Goldwater, 65% 
when 
against Lyndon Johnson, the same vot- 
ers picked Johnson over Goldwater, 


to 3596. 
two men 


Moreover, 


the were matched 


3896 to 2596 (3796 were undecided), 
while they favored Scranton over Joh 
son, 33% to 24% (43% were 
cided). This was one of the 

since Lyndon took 
publican has beaten h 
Scranton figured (о 
early in the 
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n mock sadness. “I am |} 


get 40 of those delegates. We | 
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LEE 


top his campaign 


laces as ossible, ” 
p Р then 


off with a nationwide telecast, 
head for San Francisco. 

ў Last week, in а high-speed delegate- 

| wooing tour, Scranton traveled 7,000 

miles, visited ten cities in ten states. 

1 From North Carolina to North Dakota, 

| he kept up a blistering attack on Gold- 

|| waters candidacy. In a nationally tele- 

| vised speech from his home near Scran- 

| ton, Pa., he laced into Barry: “If a man 

ч marching in a parade discovers that his 

cadence is different from every other 

marcher, who is he to say that the rest 

| are out of step? But despite all this— 

| despite the knowledge across the coun- 

try that he lacks public support—de- 

spite his reckless pronouncements 1n the 

area of war and peace—despite his un- 

orthodox and unusual views of what 

_ the Republican Party stands for—despite 

| all of this, Senator Goldwater today 


d | is the front runner in the contest for 


JM the Republican presidential nomination. 

LIT this can be changed. For the sake of 

| our party and of our nation, it must 
be changed!" 

At the end of the telecast, he urged 
people to fire off telegrams supporting 
him, later reported happily that wires 
were piling up at the rate of 1,500 an 
hour. 

"Reckless Proposals." Next morning 
he breakfasted with delegates in Char- 
lotte, N.C., then flew to Atlanta, where 
he got a roaring welcome from a con- 
fetti-throwing crowd. Cried Scranton 
to Georgia's convention delegates: “Of 
course we Republicans believe that the 
states should exercise maximum respon- 
sibilities. But we also believe in federal 
responsibility. We believe that the hon- 
orable doctrine of states’ rights should 
not be used to set South against North, 

to set East against West, to set black 
man against white man.” 

That afternoon he was in Knoxville, 
Tenn., where he blasted Barry for sug- 
gesting that the TVA should be sold. 
Snapped Scranton: “I cannot ascribe 
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SCRANTON IN BALLOON OVER SIOUX FALLS 
“For the sake of our party and nation.” 


these views of my opponent, all placed 
firmly on the record, to malice. He is 
not that kind of man. I think that ig- 
norance must be the explanation.” 

After the affair in Chicago, Scranton 
flew to Salt Lake City, attacked Gold- 
water's foreign policy stands. “I know 
that my opponent in his heart wants 
peace. He is a gentle man. But isn’t he 
playing the warmongers’ game when he 
proposes authorizing field commanders 
to use tactical nuclear weapons on their 
own initiative, when he suggests send- 
ing the marines to capture the Guanta- 
namo water supply? These are reckless 
proposals. They are the very opposite 
of the calm strength with which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for eight years main- 
tained the world’s peace.” 

After a session with delegates and a 
balloon ride in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. to 
dramatize his high-flying hopes, Scran- 
ton pushed on to Fargo, N. Dak., 
where he spoke of the potential -reac- 
tion to Goldwater’s civil rights bill vote. 
“When you arouse emotions in that 
very vital and human field,” cried the 
Governor, “it can create disruptive dis- 
order, even violence, which we all want 
to avoid.” 

Words with Ike. Among the hopes 
held by Scranton backers was the possi- 
bility that Dwight Eisenhower might yet 
be persuaded to endorse their candidate. 
Scranton was irked by Ike’s refusal to 
move. Said he: “I wasn’t able to stay 
neutral, and I feel very strongly about 
this, and if I were somebody else I 
would assume I'd act like myselt—that 
Is, get out and do something about it.” 

That was Backer Cabot Lodge's 
main assignment from Scranton head- 
quarters—to get Ike to speak out for 
Scranton. Lodge had convinced Eisen- 
hower that he should run in 1952, and 
he seemed a logical i ле 
now. He mad z EL [оен sob 

Made a stab at it last week at 
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stomped inside. 

The two men talked for 4 
and Lodge went all out, eve mi 
Ike to nominate Scranton, Wh 
the hospital, Lodge described th 
ing in cryptic terms. “You wil] 
not be surprised to hear that К, 
politics," he said. "I can give al 
on that. Events will disclose wh, Ù 
place.” What had actually hawt 
was very little: Eisenhower haq 
hardly at all, agreeing only to 
Lodge again, probably late 
in San Francisco. 


One Platform for All 


In one of his most eloquent st 
ments, William Scranton las at 
warned that the inability of his pat 
speak with one voice had made it ap 
as a negative force in USS. life. Dece 
he: “АП of that can change. Republics: 
should form a new coalition 
themselves.” 

Few Republicans would agree 
heartily with that sentiment than Мй 
Laird, a bright, balding Congress 
from Wisconsin, chairman of the li 
Republican Platform Committee andi 
man who means to write а doré 
acceptable to all G.O.P. factions. X; 
Laird: "We're not writing a бф? 
platform, а Rockefeller platfom ! 
Scranton platform or a G.OP. ЫЧ 
nors platform—we're writing a Ree 
lican platform.” 

"The American Position 
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ПШ? Laird was serving as vice 
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n of the G.O.P. Platform Com- 
when Richard Nixon flew to 
ШАП, huddled with Nelson Rocke- 
y and arrived at the famed “Treaty 
ipm Avenue," which considerably 

da platform already drafted. 
President Eisenhower was 
am by its implied criticism of his de- 
T policies. Conservatives on the plat- 
Iber into open revolt, and the 
m got so out of hand that Laird 
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ans gavel from Illinois’ inexperienced 
(urls Percy. Within 20 hours, acting 
&hascop and conciliator, Laird work- 
dthings out. Again, in 1962, he was 
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йш agree. He has pleaded with state 
“Sto name reasonable, rather than 
eal delegates to the 106-member 
5 = Committee (each state selects 
Bas one woman, as does the 
Vin Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
die Slands). The committee will 
umbe members of Congress—larg- 
ш S the party's history—and 
The eee its overall competence. 
ET е for this week's public 
SN | for testimony from Rocke- 
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у nave oS and from some 150 
А ternos of special-interest groups 
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water's key advisers. The drafti 
will report to the full Platformi Com. 
mittee, hopefully on Saturday. If sharp 
disputes between Goldwater and mod- 
erates break out, Goldwater should be 
in excellent shape, since a hefty major- 
ity of the committee members favor 
isscandidacy= 

"Take the Platform." Actually, Gold- 
water will eo to considerable lengths 
to avoid a platform fight, since a clash 
over an emotional issue seems to be the 
only thing that could blow the conven- 
ton open and give Scranton a chance. 
Top Goldwater aides are likely to seek 
compromise rather than a fight, and to 
suggest: "You take the platform; we'll 
take the nomination." 

From the preconvention campaign, 
the various position papers, the 1962 
Declaration of Republican Principle 
and Policy, and the 1960 platform, the 
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a state-sponsored recitation of prayer 
in public schools than on any other is- 
Sue In contention. He considers the is- 
Sue a real “sleeper.” Conservatives may 
seek blunt criticism of the decision. 
Laird himself is Sympathetic to the com- 
plaints, has warned: “In this world, it 
is becoming more and more unpopular 
to be.a Christian. Soon it may be- 
come dangerous." 

9 SOUTHEAST ASIA. The platform will 
undoubtedly criticize the Democratic 
Administration for the deterioration in 
the U.S. position in Southeast Asia, and 
particularly for the worsening military 
situation in Viet Nam. Neither Henry 
Cabot Lodge's role as ambassador in 
Saigon nor his view that it is not a prac- 
tical subject for partisan debate is like- 
ly to deter the delegates. Republicans 
most likely will advocate a tougher 
prosecution of that war, or at the least, 


WALTER BENNETT. 


MELVIN LAIRD (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND G.O.P. COMMITTEEMEN* 


Not Goldwater, not Rockefeller, 


outlines of this year's platform discus- 
sions already seem clear. They include: 
e CIVIL RIGHTS. Goldwater's vote against 
the civil rights bill set this up as the 
key issue. If there is to be a major 
platform battle, Laird believes that it 
will. be between Goldwater delegates 
who insist that the party advocate re- 
peal of parts of the new bill and mod- 
erates who may propose much tougher 
measures than are included in the bill. 
Already, Pennsylvania’s Senator Hugh 
Scott, the Scranton spokesman on the 
Platform Committee, has urged a flat 
statement that the party considers the 
bill constitutional, which would go di- 


rectly against Goldwater's declaration 


in the Senate that it is not.-Laird hopes 
that all factions can get together 2.2 
imple statement pledging vigorous en- 
Се of ie ned bill. Goldwater 
has indicated that he can readily agree 
to that. Laird may also propose new 
measures to secure Negro voting rights 
in the South, another proposal that 
Goldwater would accept. Since it takes 
two to tangle, there may not be much 
SPA PRAYERS. Laird reports that 
he has had more requests to be heard 
by witnesses who want to condemn the 
1963 Supreme Court decision banning 
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not Scranton—but Republican. 


urge that a basic decision be made ei- 
ther to win the war or pull out. 
© MEDICARE. If liberal Republicans are 
looking for a scrap. they could easily 
get one by proposing that the С.О.Р. 
endorse a social security-financed sys- 
tem of medical care for the aged. уен 
be bound to resist that," says Gold- 
waters" top platform spokesman, Ari- 
zona Congressman John Rhodes. The 
1960 platform insisted that any such 
program must be voluntary so that pri- 
vate medical groups and commercial 
insurance companies could expand their 
coverage. 
e ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT. One point 
upon which all delegates will agree is 
that the platform should roundly con- 
demn the Democrats for failure to in- 
vestigate fully all ramifications of the 
Bobby Baker case. 
e CUBA. All factions of the party are 
eager to blast the Democrats for allow- 
ing Fidel Castro to maintain a Commu- 
nist stranglehold on Cuba. More posi- 
tively, the party seems likely to en e 
Steps recommended by the. Cri 

-— 


* California Representative 
Laird, New York Rep 
Goodell, New Jers 
Frelinghuysen. ] 


tive John 
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i include a U.S. dec- 
ae TUS. is prepared ee 

ili wer "as a last resort” to free 
пра Communism, the creation 
and support of a free Cuban govern- 
ment-in-exile, non-intervention with ex- 
ile raids on Cuba, and the enlistment 
of allies in tightening the economic boy- 
cott of the island. 

Laird rejects a proposal made by 
Goldwater last spring that the platform 
be limited to a 250-word statement of 
general principles, but hopes to keep it 
under 7,000 words. (The 1960 G.O.P. 
platform ran to some 15,000 words, 
the Democratic, 21,000.) Laird wants 


sues Cou 
laration that the 


it to include a statement of principles, 
a section on domestic problems, an- 
-other on foreign affairs and national 
security. His major innovation is to 
lump all of the criticisms of the Dem- 
ocrats into one section. 


Welcome to Daly City 
From the north wall of the Cow Pal- 
ace jutted a $250,000 broadcast booth, 
newly completed for three TV networks. 
In the south wing, office cubicles for 
radio, newspaper and magazine report- 
ers took shape. Telephone men installed 
36,000 miles of wire, 3,000 phones. 
Overhead, a 40-ft.-by-100-ft. banner 
.swung into place, bearing a likeness of 
Lincoln and the legend "Of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 
Whissconvention. will be a record 
breaker—no™ doubt about’ it,” "said 


John Laxalt, a Nevada lawyer, Who is’ 


a member of the conventio 
committee. 

Laxalt was not glowing: as a matter 
of fact, he sounded pretty apprehensive 
For, as usual, the convention. promises 
plenty-of headaches. Until the 1,200- 
room San Francisco Hilton was com- 
pleted this year, only two major hotels 
had risen in San Francisco since the 

Sir Francis Drake went up in 1928. 


n's housing 


a Moreover, many of the facilities are in- 


Adequate, The famed Mark Hopkins, 


- 


cun 14 E. 


for instance, x 
to service its с 
publican Convention, patrons had to 
wait Е 
ride. There аге still only three elevators, 
and with a bigger crowd expected, the 
wait could be even longer. 


has only three elevators 
floors; at the 1956 Re- 


for as long as 13 hours to catch a 


Despite (or perhaps because of) its 


"sophistication," San Francisco can be 
a gouge town—a fact to which many a 


World 
Thus many homeowners are moving 


out 1 
а day and more for three-bedroom digs. 
Under the best of circumstances, 
ing places are virtually nonexistent. 


War II serviceman can attest. 


for convention week, asking $100 


park- 


SAN FRANCISCO FROM THE BAY 
The Gate is open wide and solid Golden. 


Fleets of rental cars are streaming into 


“thescity. A brigade of some 500 char- 


tered buses will be shuttling constantly 
between downtown San Francisco and 
the Cow Palace, 64 miles away. 

Still, San Francisco is popular, if 
only because of its peculiarities. The 
old cable cars still rattle up 45-degree 
hills. There is Chinatown, which these 
days sells Japanese-made trinkets. There 
is Fisherman’s Wharf, for abalone and 
prawns. There are some of the best 
restaurants in the U.S. There are the 
swinging nightspots of North Beach, 
where the most popular dance is that 
variation of the twist called “the Swim,” 
which, until last week at least, was 
taught at The Condor by an instructress 
in a topless swimming suit atop the 
piano. 

San Francisco is happy to be host, 
and well it might-be. By conservative 
estimate, the conventioners will gener- 
ate $5,000,000 in new business. One 
who is nonetheless disgruntled is Mi- 
cheal DeBernardi, 38, the publicity- 
conscious mayor of Daly Cit f 
57,200) outside San med p 
City recently annexed the unincorpo- 
rated area on which the Cow Palace 
Stands, And whatever the handouts say 
Insists DeBernardi, the Republican Con- 
Fae is not really being held in San 

Tancisco at all, Welcome to Daly City. 
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FOREIGN RELATI 


The Tourist ONs (00 | 
At times, Attorney С O ovi 
Kennedy seemed iod like B ШҮ 
office hunter on the hug, 5n MI: У 
tourist in Poland. As thon tha ed Y 
Poles cheered him on a half’ \ ДОП 
to Cracow. Kennedy turneq torn ig | ate Rom 
mayor and joked, “I am goin © ci, jon 10 
nounce my candidacy for the E lu polish Ч 
of Cracow." оар [ge C 
Building Bridges. Fresh ae itt 
many, where he had unveiled Ge. polst 
morial plaque to President Ke ат ША 
the façade of the West Berlin ci uM 
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Warsaw airport. 
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Despite press?! 


several 


dred was on hand to meet him 2% 


be reminded of “a kind of 
mony between our two 


rhythm of events that causes 00 ү 
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tinies to march together.’ 
nedy, his wife Ethel an 
oldest children went 


historic 
count 
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at Warsaw's St. John's Cathe 
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John Moors Cabot 5 
were serenaded with 


Я ri [0 
Lat, a sort of Polish version 


a Jolly. Good- Fellow. 
how many there had 
U.S. About one-third 
hands. 
Throughou 
nedy stressed 
ties between P 
ing for help in 
reconciliation" 
western БОГО ae 
roval roared bà 
dictably ruffled officia 
At a dinner give? 
Cabot, Deputy 


Kennedy of "the 511 
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Stefan Cardinal Wyszyn- 
m and and symbol of 
ri 

an A 
the Communist government. 


{he 
not to see 


ot 10 Gcials urged him 
fus б] icu it would be 
j£ the best interests of U.S.- 
gail relations. Kennedy disagreed, 
polls he was a Catholic on a 
i to Poland. He and the 


n 
full 
ynion a 


amed to Know about his brother's 


'asination. “I believe it was done by 
an with the name of Oswald," Ken- 
l ; replied, “who was a misfit in so- 
cy, There 15 no question that he did 
[о own and by himself.” He said, 
г г dozenth time, that he would 
dep down as Attorney General after 
fe November elections. Later, still 
msing about the possibilities, he said 
Еш might spend a year in England. 


fhe Homecoming 
“All Ive done since I came home,” 
tid Henry Cabot Lodge, “is to talk." 
\ when he wasn't talking Republican 
pitis, he was talking foreign policy 
na way that made fellow Repub- 
lam, who intend to use the Vietnam- 
“war as a campaign issue, wince. 
Onthe Right Track." In his defense 
Administration policy in South Viet 
am, Lodge told reporters: "If we 
fb there isn't any question that 
үү tion effort can succeed, and 
" ЫШ persist. I think the thing 
"а OMS now. I think the doc- 
AW Ty clear. The means are at 
І 9 it. There is a very fine un- 


press 5 
several 


jative> 
raised 


Slsfence, success. 
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With no illusions, off to a great, hard task. 


derstanding between the Vietnamese and 
the Americans, and I believe that the 
whole thing is on the right track.” 

There are, said Lodge, “a whole 
range of things, a range of many things, 
that can be done in the future, which I 
think we're going to do and which can 
be quite effective." Among other things, 
Lodge said, he had recommended that 
"very politically mature" Americans be 
sent with their families into each of the 
four Army corps areas of South Viet 
Nam to advise the Vietnamese on how 
to build a viable political system. If 
such measures are taken, Lodge said, 
“I think you can clean up the provinces 
around Saigon maybe in two years, and 
if you did that you would have gone a 
long way toward breaking the back of 
the snake." 

Lodge scoffed at Barry Goldwater's 
suggestion that low-yield atomic weap- 
ons might be used to. defoliate jungle 
supply trails. Said he: “We defoliate ev- 
ery day. Using an atomic bomb to de- 
foliate is like using an atomic bomb to 
light a cigarette. We use weed killer." 
Lodge also clashed head on with the 
report of a committee of 13 Republican 
Congressmen, led by Michigan's Gerald 
Ford, which scored the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration for actively aiding the 
overthrow of the Diem regime. Lodge 
angrily denied that the Administration 
had been involved in any way. Ford 
advised that American. officers now be 
given direct command" of Vietnamese 
troops, instead of remaining merely as 
advisers. To that, Lodge retorted: “It 
we do that, we become a colonial pow- 
er. I think it is pretty well established 
that colonialism is over- 

One Trouble. His round of press con- 
ferences over, Lodge and his wife Emily 
headed for a long weekend at their 
home in Beverly, Mass. with their two 
sons and ten grandchildren. With them 
went two Tibetan pups named Buster 
Brown and Rover Boy. gifts to Mrs. 
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Lodge from an orphanage she aided in 


Saigon. The Lodges couldn't spell the 
breed name of the pups—Lhasa Apso. 
But a quick look at their genealogy 
showed they had the makings of ideal 
companions in such uncertain spots 
as Saigon. The intelligent, sharp-eared 
dogs were bred in the lamaseries around 
the sacred city of Lhasa, teamed with 
the fierce Tibetan mastiff as watch- 
dogs. The mastiffs were chained out- 
side while the small dogs were indoor 
sentinels. Only trouble is, neither Buster 
Brown nor Rover Boy is housebroken. 


The Leavetaking 

"I believe," said Montanas Mike 
Mansfield to the Senate shortly after 
noon one day last week, "that in this 
statesman-soldier we have a man of ex- 
traordinary ability and integrity who 
well understands the situation in that 
area, and who will represent us with 
great patriotism and great devotion. I 
believe this is a truly outstanding ap- 
pointment for which this country can 
be proud." 

Majority Leader Mansfield was 
speaking of General Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, 62, whose nomination as U.S. 
Ambassador to South Viet Nam, suc- 
ceeding Henry Cabot Lodge, had just 
been unanimously confirmed. 

Next day, with a precision born of 
40 years as a soldier, Taylor strode 
out of the Pentagon’s river entrance ex- 
actly at 10 a.m., escorted by Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara. Lined up 
before him was an honor guard of cere- 
monial units from each service and the 
U.S. Army band. Three 105-mm. how- 
itzers roared a 19-gun salute over the 
muggy Potomac. 

Max Taylor was retiring irom the 
Army for the second time. The fizst 
time was in 1959. Taylor. then Army 
Chief of Staff and EU йы ident 
Eisenhower's defense policies, quit three 
years before. reaching: the normal re- 


— 


- 
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tirement age of 60. Two years Jater, 
John Kennedy brought him back to 
Washington as his military adviser, aft- 
erward named him chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As part of the full-honors retirement 
ceremony, Taylor reviewed the troops, 
stopping occasionally to talk with a sol- 
dier, inspected some howitzers and 
found them spotless. That done, he re- 
ceived from McNamara his third oak- 
leaf cluster in lieu of a fourth Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Said McNa- 
mara, borrowing the title of Taylor's 
The Uncertain Trumpet, his post-retire- 
ment analysis of U.S. defense ills: 
“Maxwell Taylor has never sounded an 
uncertain trumpet. He will always be 
one of the first to whom we turn with 
the hard tasks, the great challenges." 

That afternoon President Johnson 
echoed that same sentiment at a Rose 
Garden swearing-in ceremony for the 
new ambassador. Said Johnson of Max 
Taylor's new job: “There are no iu 
sions about the difficulty of the chal- 
lenge. There are, likewise, no illusions 
about the responsibility or the impor- 


| 7 tance of the assignment.” 
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Taylor ordered his wife, mother, son 


"| and daughter-in-law “front and center" 


| for pictures with the President, went 
back to the Pentagon to clean out his 
desk before flying to Saigon on July 5. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Doin' the Bird 

Lyndon Johnson, it is well known, 
likes dancing parties. But in Washing- 
ton these sweltering days, even the two- 
step is hot work. Thus, after a state 
dinner for visiting Costa Rican Presi- 
dent Francisco Orlich and his wife Ma- 
rita, President Johnson took his guests 
out onto the low-lying rooftop adjoin- 
ing the east wing, only a few hundred 


| feet from the street, where they danced 


under Japanese lanterns that swayed in 
the cooling breeze. 

Jimmy Durante was there. So was 
Evangelist Billy Graham, Author John 
Dos Passos, Banker David Rockefeller, 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt Jr., and onetime Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. Luci Baines John- 
son, two:-days before her 17th birthday, 


M. -had-25 of her teen-age friends in tow. 


| Тһе evergreens set ou 


Artificial grass carpeti 
c peting and cabaret 
tables-ringed t ance floor. To the 


pm 


A d 
Ti distress e Я 
E istress. of oo WM men, tourists 


саша along Pennsylvania Avenue 
what amounted to ringside seats. 
t as а screen at 
too -skimpy to 
turned out, it 


the last minute wi 
block the view. APT 
was quite a show. 
Humphrey and his partner 
plause forztheir performance of the 
"Humphrey special" to Alexander's 
Ragtime Band. Luci and her friends 
gyrated through the twist and the frug: 
then the President himself came on with 


got ap- 


"a Stomp of uncertain origin that might 


cts ces tms 
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have been a presidential version of a 
step teen-agers have dubbed the "bird." 
To the racy tune of the old Edith Piaf 
favorite Milord, Lyndon took Luci in 
a modified bear hug and whirled her 
around while flapping time to the music 
with his elbows. 

That was about all the dancing Lyn- 
don did. He had caught a cold in Cal- 
ifornia, he said, and didn’t want to 
spread it around. 

In the mansion: home of the chief of 
state, it somehow seemed a remarkable 
affair. But for Lyndon and Lady Bird 
Johnson it all fit easily and naturally 
as a woodsman's felt crusher. In seven 
months in the White House they have 
put on at least 25 major wingdings, in- 
cluding eight state dinners—each with 
a minimum of preening, a maximum 
of fun and easy conviviality. After all, 
who else in the world could comforta- 
bly mix Jimmy Durante, John Dos 


b d 
week, Smith used every | 
trick to delay commi Рапат | 
the Senate-amended E abbr (he Sec 

The hearing's first witness: оп 
1уп Democrat Emanuel А 
man of the House Judiciar 
which wrote the original y От 
pill. Celler read the bill еы; On of 
tion while Smith doodled Атол by k 
Celler began enumerating ү lly, iy at 
General's powers, Smith Scribb RUM 0 
tically on his note pad: « led [ле 
— Czar." When Celler had fini iy, 
sissippi's William Colmer ble n 
it’s not politics," he cried, чү Up. үй 
is behind all this rape of the "We 
tional and legislative processo li, | 2 
pity this young republic!” ^8 Gaal 

But the segregationists’ battle,, 
and they knew it. The commit |] 
10 to 5—with California Вер, ® 
Allen Smith joining four Dena 
opposition—to send the bil bn in 
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HAIRCUT IN KANSAS CITY 
End of a sorry era. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Time of Testing 


In the barbershop of Kansas City's 
Muehlebach Hotel, a 13-year-old Negro 
boy, Eugene Young, hopped into a chair, 
opened his fist to display two^ $1 bills 
and ordered a haircut. Without hesitat- 
mr Barber Lloyd Soper covered the lad 

ith a white apron, took is cli 
and went to work > ae 

Only the day before, Eugene had been 
refused service in the same shop. But in 
the intervening 24-hours, the most far- 
reaching civil rights bill in U.S. histor 
had become the law of the eden: 
as the Negro boy climbed into the chair, 
the time of testing had begun. ; 

Fitful Doodling. During its 1181-da 
legislative voyage from the House k 
the Senate and then back to the Ho Б 
TRUM the bill had been ORE 
{ошаш all the way. Among its final M 
2 E: Paes Virginia DE Howard 

% an of the Но 
Committee, At a 64-hour 8 е 
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approval. And next day, b e 
289 to 126 (with 153 бе UT. 
136 Republicans voting aye, 9| Das ctl 
crats and 35 Republicans Voting nay, "ite it, 
cheering House of Representatives w foun dio 
final and historic approval. йл; at 
A Reassuring Note. Four and ay} ed in t 
hours later, the civil rights bill ly | There w 
President Johnson's desk. Staring dep sten the | 
into the eyes of television camera} shite man ` 
Johnson spoke slowly and somber «iut 100 
the nation. Millions of Americans hs |t first it а 
been denied equal opportunity beej i [ 
of their color, said the President,’ 
it cannot continue. Our Conti 
the foundation of our Republic, |: ау 
bids it; the principles of our її During t 
forbid it, and the law I will sign inf | Wuer ci 
forbids it.” ба white 
“The purpose of this law,” №: 
“is simple. It does not restrict the!) © 
dom of any American, so 1029 ШЕ 
respects the rights of others. ey. 
not give special treatment to any cl |. 
It does say the only limit Dur 
hope for happiness, and for ШЕ 
of his children, shall be his ОМП", 
It does say that those Who m 
before God shall now also e 
the polling booths, in the class? 
the factories, and in hotels, Ion E 
movie theaters, and other Pli g 
provide service to the public. at 
communities over hurdles 11086 
ing the new law, Johnson 9 gi 
naming LeRoy Collins, form" ite” 
Governor and now presiden ! 
tional Association of 
head the Community 
established by the bill. . 
Not all of the upcoming au 
E : be 9 ue 
civil rights bill would angs Pr 
free as young Eugene 9 Ө ЫШ 
But a reassuring note “ ; 
Georgia's Representative еп) 
ner, who turned to his ry ий 
leagues on the House "oy mo 
"[ would urge that WE 
to the unfinishe 
South. We must nO 
bound to another 
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h, brown Pearl River. 
Ora, [0 }; һуау patrolmen went back to 
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e ine FEES 
ingens 3 l 
quizzing every employee at the 
it incipal manufacturing plants in 
M philadelphia, Miss. But still 
ES trace of the three young 
бї 
ios cil 


ights workers whose station wag- 
i| ad been found charred and aban- 
ait yeda week earlier. 
È “For a time, attention turned to Sher- 
Yendatiq t. | jí Lawrence Rainey is ен, Coun 
Y a pig y where the car was found. Rainey, it 
тоста «i| yas earned, had killed two Negroes in 
е, 91 Deng fe county in the past four years. Ex- 
'oting nay [шш it, he said: “The first had me 
natives олу dwn choking me, and the second was 
il. goating at me.” Rainey still had not 
ur and a i| red in the search. 
s ЫЙ There was a flurry of excitement 
Staring de} ten the mutilated body of a young 
ion camera} shite man was found at Oakland, Miss., 
| sober: | Aut 100 miles from the search area. 
nericans b | first it appeared that it might be the 
unity becuz} ly of Michael Schwerner, one of the 
resident, | sing trio. It was later identified as 
iuis [Bt of a carnival worker run over in 
republic, ft} мау accident. 
our fredi During the week, some 300 more 
| Vater civil rights workers—most of 
ficca Р : 
White students—poured into Mis- 
P and violence continued. In Hat- 
(ЧУ two white men fired shotgun 
e Student automobiles parked 
s Ut m 4 civil rights headquarters. 
о any 10 ш tural southwestern Mississippi 


it to a | *Muttered reports of militant white 
or the 17 Allonists arming with automatic 
s own 5 and hand grenades. 
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———-TROOPERS GUARDING ST. AUGUSTINE WADE-IN į 
Hours of uneasy peace. H 


parents of students already in the state, 
warning them of the potential danger. 
Then they announced that planned for- 
ays into rural areas had been delayed 
and, finally, that no more volunteers 
would be accepted for this summer's 
"Mississippi project." 


This Time, Things Changed 


At week's end St. Augustine was once 
more a sleepy seashore“ city. But its 
peace was uneasy, and behind lay a pat- 
tern of racial violence that could erupt 
again at any time. 

Since mid-June, Negro and white 
demonstrators under the guidance of 
Martin Luther King Jr. had staged dai- 
ly wade-ins at the predominantly white 
beach, paraded nightly through historic 
Slave Market park. One night two weeks 
ago, some 400 whites were whipped to 
a frenzy by a California rabble-rouser 
named Connie Lynch, who cried: “I 
favor violence to preserve the white 
race any time, any place, anywhere. 
Now I grant you, some niggers are gon- 
na get killed in the process, but when 
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DRAGGING PEARL RIVER FOR MISSING TRIO 
Two weeks without a clue. 
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"Seymour his "absolute support." Said 


war's on, thats what happens." The 

mob surged forth, threw itself at 250 
civil rights demonstrators. For 15 min- 
utes, a pitched battle was waged. Police 
tried to stop it but were overwhelmed 
by the mob. Finally the Negroes re- 
treated, taking along 40 wounded. 

Stalking at Night. In the nights that 
followed, shotgun-toting whites and Ne- 
groes stalked each other. White youths 
in a pickup truck fired into a Negro 
home; a Negro blasted a carload of 
whites with a shotgun, hitting one man 
in both legs; rifle shots from the dark- 
ness wounded a Negro riding in a car. 

At the same time, another victim of 
St. Augustine's racial hatred, the Rev. 
Charles M. Seymour Jr., was fighting a 
different battle—to stay in his pulpit. 
Father Seymour, for 15 years rector 
of St. Augustine’s Trinity Episcopal 
Church, had admitted Negroes to serv- 
Ices a week before, now was under at- 
tack by the church's vestry, who were 
pressuring him to resign. Last week 
Florida's Episcopal bishop, the Right 
Rey..Edward Hamilton West, gave Father 


Seymour: “The doors of the Episcopal 
Church are open to anyone, any time." 
Whites at Bay. As last week began, 
Negroes staged their usual march to 
the beach. This time things were differ- 
ent. State troopers, part of a 230-man 
contingent ordered into the citv by Flor- 
idas Governor Farris Bryant, waded 
into the water with the demonstrators, 
formed a ring around them and kept 
angry whites at bay with police dogs. 
That night, the Negroes marched on the 
Slave Market. Whites were waiting, but 
again the troopers kept the peace. 

Next day Governor Bryant an- 
nounced that a biracial committee Дай 
been formed to try to talk outst A 
gustine’s conflict. King c 
ther demonstrations, 10: 
"Every 1,000-mile joan 
a first step. This i à 
journey here im St 
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CUBA 
The Bitter Family 


The passenger manifest on Cubana 
Airlines twice-weekly Flight 464 from 
Havana to Mexico City included the 
4 usual Communist Chinese businessmen, 

È returning Latin American "students," 
| Т and privileged Cubans permitted to 
| | travel abroad. Among them was а chub- 
[| by young woman with a Cuban diplo- 


matic passport. "I came to see my sister 
Emma," she told the Mexican immigra- 
tion man. He nodded idly and passed her 
through. He knew her by sight, and so 
did Mexican reporters. Fidel Castro's 
sister Juanita had made the trip before. 
“It looked to me like she had watery 
eyes, as if she was ready to cry or to 
say something," a newsman told his city 
editor that night. “Those Cubans,” 
snorted the editor. “You never know 
what they are going to do." 

Ten days later, Juanita Castro Ruz 
called a press conference and tearfully 
announced that she had defected from 
Cuba. “I cannot longer remain indiffer- 
ent to what is happening in my coun- 
try,” she said. “My brothers Fidel and 
Raul have made it an enormous prison 
surrounded by water. The people are 
nailed to a cross of torment imposed by 
international Communism.” 

Never Close. The news caused an in- 
stant, shocked sensation in Latin Amer- 
ica, where by tradition, if not always in 
fact, middle-class families are large, 
close-knit—and tight-lipped. But the 
Castros of Birán (pop. 2,000), in east- 
ern Oriente province were never very 
close. Cubans who remember them in 
the 1920s and '30s paint a picture of a 
hard, avaricious father, Angel Castro, 

and his bitter, complaining, common- 
law wife, Lina Ruz. Angel started by 
selling railroad ties to United Fruit Co., 
soon bought into a sugar-cane property, 
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SISTER JUANITA 
The worm turned. 
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expanded into cattle, built himself a 
general store, and by various, some- 
times shady deals had amassed more 
than $500,000 at his death in 1958. 

There were seven children—Angelita, 
40, Ramón, 39, Fidel, 37, Raül, 33, 
Juanita, 31, Emma, 29, Agustina, 25— 
and two others fathered by Angel dur- 
ing a first marriage, Pedro Emilio and 
Lidia, both fortyish. That first marriage 
was not ended by divorce until Lina 
had already borne Angel five children. 
Then, finally, Angel married her, despite 
his loud-spoken accusations that Кай 
had been sired by one of Lina's many 
other lovers. Neighbors remember that 
this gnawing suspicion later brought An- 
gel to file, then cancel, a divorce suit. 
In the midst of such braying accusations 
and inconstancy, Fidel soon grew in- 
different to the family—all except his 
worshipful brother Raúl. Nevertheless, 
when Fidel and Raúl went into the 
Sierra Maestra, most of the family ral- 
lied to their cause, sending food and 
supplies, raising money, going up in the 
hills to help organize his guerrilla camps. 
In 1958 Juanita, then 24, even traveled 
to the U.S., to plead for funds. 

Disaffection set in soon after Fidel 
came to power. When the two revolu- 
tionaries insisted on imposing “agrarian 
reform” on some of the family estates, 
Ramón, who had worked hard main- 
taining the property, angrily exploded: 
“Raúl is a dirty little Communist. Some 
day I am going to kill him.” Emma, 
only mildly involved to begin with, met 
and married a Mexican, then moved out 
of the country. Next, the bearded Fidel’s 
antireligious measures infuriated his 
mother. When Castro declared himself 
a true Marxist-Leninist, Juanita too 
threw up her hands in despair. 

Angry Scenes. Quietly, she turned her 
Havana home into an underground ref- 
uge. She protected anti-Castro rebels 
fleeing the police, slipped out bits of in- 
telligence information, and is credited 
with helping at least 200 people to es- 
cape the island. Fidel obviously knew 
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much of what was going on 
rest the Maximum Leader 
would stir a major scandal. Wn 
kept her under surveillance > ау 


came and went as she езе жю 


August, after the mother qj ; 
a violent episode when Fide hr [ШЇ 
expropriate the family Jang Cid ПШ 
for all. Juanita started sellin Once a vate c 
Fidel flew into а rage, denoup “tl ne ho 
as a “counterrevolutionary wane z men Aha 
rushed to the Oriente farm, "ay (His a 
On that occasion, her prote pn ] 
Raúl, who was still fond Clar yy | Me 
HE Of he ,5 | weh 
warned her in time to flee into hig 5 th 
nearby Camagiiey province ung a ner ir 
simmered down. It was probably | ti | fji becat 
who also cleared the way for he М "ies b 
trip to Mexico. Her ruse of aa yas Uh 
“visit” was far too flimsy to fool ril reco 
one. She took along 21 bags, | {їйї 
Fidel may not have known, IT *politic: 
cident for me is personally very bales everything 
he told reporters with controlleq iu | con Repu 
last week, charging that “her statemen, | j interest 
were written in the United States p, ЛО 
bassy in Mexico City." He then orden] avoid it. 
the press never to ask him about | / Poll 
matter again. ^| рей ge 
mission In 
BRAZIL gored the 
vate enter 
Help from Abroad S 
Few countries are deeper in debtth | iir taxe 
Brazil. It owes the U.S. $12 bili | nent, anc 
Europe and Japan $711 million, Vari: | institute (c 
international lending agencies $371 | cation, 
lion—then there's another $1 bilion! | tinslf hi 
short-term debts and interest. Thei tab and | 
comes to $3.4 billion, of which S Tavares 
million falls due this year, another $% | Reid Cabr 
million next year. __ | "tate last 
Last week Brazil's major 08% | petey in 
met in Paris to see what they coul е | minded oy 
about saving the nation from bam) Ding to 
cy—and give President Castello bo Wins | 


co's revolutionary government ага 
to work some sorely needed reform ND опу — 
U.S. urging, the economists M Ч and t 
recommend to their gOVernme at 

some 40% of Brazil's debt, M ti! 
mally would fall due in D 1961 FIR 
years, be carried over unt! ve Y | 
then paid off during the Ded pas P |А ade 


As an added boost, the LU» git Wi Bua. 
just approved a $90 million А wb ied 


zil, alo 
Peace program for Brazil, 15 ак? 
new $50 million loan to hee 
i f 
cruzeiro currency. ble Jn 
Slike: j gamble: qM 
It seems like a good 2 m ^ Pear 


three months since Brazil$ "ga | чү 
pled Leftist President 2089 pou thy А 
the government has pushe peti Sk, Mit 
30,000-unit low-cost housing xa. si 
and is now steering road ^ í Mis 
and banking reforms tod Weath 
r s ath, 


Congress. Businessmen a 
regain their confidence in 
and the cruzeiro, W 

from 1,700 to t 
the revolution tO ^ 
Goulart’s ouster, ^? 
ever since. 
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here Were None 


hen three years since Dictator Pon 
0 th idas Trujillo was assassinated, 
Yet i pel Le lnican Republic has been gov- 
own si he om one interim President (oneen 
His Agen, 00 2 one seven-man, provisiona 
> bur ik p 58 (which held elections), one 
Seq, Le | Co! cl onal President (toppled, by 
there elit coup), and one civilian trium- 
decides lif v which not a single original 
once? rate emains. The last of the three 
the em genes took over administration of 
Ше | gef P py little Caribbean nation ten 
orm,” al qe Ut m resigned last week. He was 
= gl Tavares Espaillat, 40, a cul- 
tector p | № (re educated (Yale) scholar 
Е her, "p те only real administrator and 
о hiding, p ү in the original triumvirate. He 
Until Fil BI аце he was disgusted with the 
ably Ray | gl с bickering and backbiting that 
T her fy | 08 the country from making any 
Е malis, IP" covery after more than 30 years 
› fool any, | 1 aatorship. 
dics" said Tavares, "seeps into 
n. "This i onthing that is done in the Domini- 
ету bitte? e Republic today, so that even if one 
rolled fi / тебей in the administrative and 
шее | # omic side of government, one can't 
States En. йс it And I just wasn't cut out 
ten ord ir politics.” While in office, Tavares 
| about i ked get an international economic 
шоп in the Dominican Republic, re- 
gored the ailing sugar industry to pri- 
we enterprise (under Trujillo, it was 
imos a personal. monopoly), created 
a industrial-incentive program with 
in debts | bwer taxes to encourage foreign invest- 
31.2 bli? | œn, and promoted а student-credit 
Поп, 14012 | imitite to help his countrymen get an 
es $431 ication. But at every turn, he found 
Ў billion: imWt hampered by squabbling gen- 
is Ше &ihand politicians. 
which К ‘wares’ resignation leaves Donald 
nother ^ Reid Cabral, 41, who joined the trium- 
" Чё last December, as the man com- 
or MT ly in charge. A shrewd, tough- 
т anka mitt onetime auto dealer, Reid is 
П 


ilo B "i to lead the country into new 
Si nt hanes by mid-1965. Six political 

\ е ratified а plan for two 
for the Constituent Assem- 
the Presidency. But deposed 
Juan Bosch's supporters and 
Parties are withholding their 
I п followers are demand- 
ОШАСА] freedom for their ex- 
X the other holdouts want 
с евз that a free election 
the, Not until the three parties 

plan will it go into effect. 
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rf WM с Deed a holiday, I guess,” 
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aking office early last 
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CANADIAN CARTOONS 
Often weak, and less than candid. 


politicians, its press and public are be- 
ginning to get tired of the game. 

The one man who seems to enjoy it 
all immensely is old John Diefenbaker, 
the ex-Prime Minister who suffered the 
same wasp-stinging from Pearson and 
now leads the Conservative opposition. 
When Diefenbaker was under attack, 
there were major issues at stake such 
as Canada's nuclear commitment to the 
U.S. Now the rough and tumble in 
the House of Commons often sounds 
more like a schoolyard squabble. Die- 
fenbaker makes the most of it to be- 
devil Pearson and ridicule him before 
the splinter parties on which he depends 
for support. 

Kites & Flags. When Pearson's gov- 
ernment recently hinted that "the re- 
alities of the situation" might force Can- 
ada to depart from its policy of non- 
recognition of Red China, Diefenbaker 
rose in Commons to demand “whether 
this was just a case of kite flying, or 
does it represent a change of viewpoint 
on the part of the government?" Re- 
plied Pearson: "It does not represent a 
change of viewpoint." "So it is kite 
flying," snapped Diefenbaker. When 
Pearson revealed in the House that the 
government is making a study of the 
growing secessionist pressures in French 
Quebec and how secession would affect 
Canada economically, Diefenbaker all 
but accused him of plotting secession 
and forced embarrassed attempts to 
“clarify.” The loudest and longest has- 
sle erupted last May when Pearson pro- 
posed a new maple leaf national flag to 
replace the Red Ensign. "Flags," roared 
Diefenbaker, "cannot be imposed on 
the Canadian people by the simple, са- 
pricious personal choice of the Prime 
Minister! His personal choice will divide 
the nation." And with help trom Die- 
fenbaker, it did. я 

Even so seemingly minor а matter as 

: i TV film 
a Canadian Broadcasting Co. : 
of a day in the life of the Prime Min- 
ister threw Parliament into a tizzy. Con- 
servatives charged that Pearson had first 
tried to censor the film, then persuaded 
CBC to kill it altogether—meanwhile 


"deliberately misinforming" Commons 
about the incident. Pearson's unneces- 
sarily hesitant replies (he had seen an 
early version but not the final version) 
left Canadians with the vaguely un- 
easy feeling that perhaps there was 
something to the fuss after all. Said 
an exasperated member of the Pear- 
son-supporting New Democrats: "Here 
we have a situation that could have 
been cleared up right off by a candid, 

complete statement of about 200 words 
by the Prime Minister. But instead he 

backed away and backed away. Ever 

since they got in, the Liberals have 

flubbed on point after point." 

"Grey, Quiet Failure." After more 
than 90 working days this year, Par- 
liament has passed only five relatively 
minor bills. Completely neglected in 
the leaderless confusion were such ma- 
jor items as a new pension plan for Can- 
ada, armed forces unification, a federal 
student aid program, and a twelve-mile 
fishing limit. In Ottawa’s press gallery, 
newsmen long endeared to Pearson are 
starting to make the same acid wise- 
cracks they once leveled at Diefenbaker 
(Well, fellows, we've got a govern- 
ment to overthrow"). Wrote Diefenba- 
Ker Biographer Peter Newman (Rene- 
gade in Power: The Diefenbaker Years) 
in the current issue of Maclean’s mag- 
azine: "Although there have been al- 
most none of the brass-band disasters 
of the Diefenbaker years, the domestic 
policies of the Liberals have been a 
grey, quiet failure." 

One way for Pearson to cut the par- 
liamentary Gordian knot and reassert 
his flagging leadership would be to call 
an election, in hopes of producing a 
clear Liberal majority. But the polls 
are discouraging; the Liberals would 
probably win, yet only enough to form 
another fragile minority government. 
“Canadians do not want another elec- 
tion,” said Pearson. “I do not want an 
election. The Cabinet and caucus do 
not want an election. Though it is get- 
ting harder and harder, we remain de- 
termined to carry on as if we had a 
clear majority." 
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JAPAN 


The Fresh Start 

Roar. Rattle. Bump-bump-bump. Bee- 
eep beep. Clang. Rat-tat-tat. The illu- 
minated sign at a Nishi-Ginza intersec- 
tion in downtown Tokyo blinks a ten- 
tative 80, then flashes to 82. 

Red light. Screech! North-south traf- 
fic stops. The number blinks: 81, 79, 
78. Ready, east-west? Engines whine. 
Clutches out. Getaway! Flash goes the 
sign: 79, 81, 82—84! 

Tokyo being Tokyo and gadget-mind- 
ed Japanese being gadget-minded Japa- 
nese, some campaigner for municipal 
quiet has dreamed up the idea of erect- 
ing an electronic billboard to measure 
Nishi-Ginza’s sound level, translate it 
into phons (decibels), and transmit it 
in illuminated numbers to a populace 
presumably shamed into silence. There 
it stands, beside a bold sign proclaiming 
BE MORE QUIET! THE NOISE AT THIS 
MOMENT: 78 PHONS. STANDARD FOR 
RESIDENTIAL AREA: 50 PHONS. BUSY 
CORNERS: 70 PHONS. 

Bedrooms and Highways. Nowadays, 
as Japan prepares for the XVIII Olym- 
piad in October, Metropolitan Tokyo's 
10 million-plus citizens don't even look 
up at the noise-measuring machine. It 
remains for the newcomer to stand, 
dazed and deafened, gazing at the meas- 
urement of the world's biggest city tear- 
ing itself down, building itself up, air- 
hammering its streets into rubble, rip- 
ping out its innards, and riveting itself 
into ever-more-sprawling, ever-more- 
ugly bigness. 

The tumult and the clamor have been 
going on ever since Tokyo began re- 
building the wreckage of World War 
IJ. But the phons intensified as the 
Olympics neared. The problem was the 
low-slung nature of Tokyo itself: a 
megalopolis covering a radius of about 
65 miles, with sidewalkless streets bare- 
ly broad enough for two rickshas to 
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pass cautiously, 
open-fronted shoe stores, 
restaurants, confectionaries, 
shops. iy 

Superhighways worth $470 million 
had to be built over 58 miles of Tokyo 
to cut the traveling time along vital 
arteries to Haneda airport and the out- 
lying Olympic sites. Bedrooms had to 
be built for part of the expected 30,000 
visitors: dormitories had to be prepared 
for 7,000 athletes to sleep in, a pool 
for them to swim in, arenas for them 
to wrestle in, ranges for them to shoot 
on. All the while, the city raced ahead 
with its normal frenzy of office-build- 
ing, subway-building, sewer-laying and 
department-store erecting. 

Bear with Us. The result is a pace 
of life twice as dizzying as New York, 
thrice as noisy as Chicago. Each eve- 
ning, out of nowhere, a mob of work- 
men materializes on a downtown street. 
Looking for all the world like shrunken 
Erich von Stroheims in yellow hard 
hats, puttees and jodhpur-like work 
pants, they throw up signs reading: FOR 
THE SAKE OF THE OLYMPICS, PLEASE 
BEAR WITH 05. With that, work lights 
burst into brilliant glare, diesel com- 
pressors roar into life, air hammers rip 
into the pavement, and dust begins to 
rise. Comes the dawn. Trucks rumble 
up loaded with thick lengths of timber. 
Racing against the clock, the workmen 
literally pave the torn-up street with 
the square logs—just in time to let the 
morning torrent of traffic flood through. 
. Can Tokyo possibly finish the build- 
ing job by October? There have been 
doubters. Workmen are still scrambling 
all over the swooping, tent-shaped roof 
of the vast Olympic swimming pool 
and the upward-spiraling conch-shell 
roof of the Olympic basketball court. 
A fleet of five truck-trailer, mobile pub- 
lic rest rooms is still under construction 
for the Olympic games area (nobody 
seemed to have included enough public 
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toilets in the original by; Е 

: ildi s 
and in the hope of stoppin | ip 
that might offend foreig А ing 
are going up in the subwa S 


and the $38 million Otan; 1% 
racing to join the already ® 
Tokyo Hilton and Okura, yf 


Lure of Wheels. But at p 
of the halls, arenas and ET 
are ready for the athletes! t ài 
crowds. Last gaps in the news un 
monorail from refurbished y Smi 
port to downtown Tokyo Stan 
being closed. Partially comple | ' 
vated highways have cut the = б 
from airport to city to 40 min 
so. The high-speed railway et 
carry passengers the 300 mis d 
Tokyo to Osaka in three hoy, у [| 
to run—but company official, M. 
ure out how to curb suicide. 
Nipponese who want to be айй; 
first to fling themselves unde the 
cinating wheels. 3 
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So clear has the rebuilding goal Seah, On 
come that a new song, Fresh T| dered, ar 
has been recorded by Pop Singer Sy of the 0 
Yoshinaga: "| couraged 

Fresh morning comes. judges in 

Oh, fresh morning! criminal- 

Why is Tokyo so appealing ads} line with 

tractive? | The 1 

Why does it make one drea Siffer Lay 


Because, with all its flowery sa| three 
Tokyo marks a fresh start as fist kidn 
A new Tokyo this year. 0 Wo | 
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"The American Crime" 


break fr 

Seven daring but inept Tokyo) Be a 
planned a kidnaping that woul) à have 
the nation. Their intended victim% | “e off 
peror Hirohito's youngest даш 


| Sentencec 


former Princess Suga. She was | ¥en yer 
held for $138,888, the biggest 1 
in Japanese history. Disguised 5 
ter reader, one plotter entered an Й A 
the princess’ house. The gang E 
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tch three times, only to T 
jor PES ро awry. Before they cou 
ome Piourth try, the police sere 
mike“ and collared the gang, build- 
‘ip? eight case with full confessions. 
S agana P ing the accused were con- 
«| i£. t Spring = «legal 
yet aS oly of trespassing and il ega 
| ced ‘on of weapons. They got mild 
S pss ү of eight months to three years. 
ate. the U.S., where the sentence 
) Unt death, Japan is so lighthearted 
| 127 idnaping that sentences for the 
S| abou iccessful snatches (unless they 
„| mot S hurder) seldom exceed six 
y joe Japanese law is modeled on 
i ШЇ, man criminal code of 1907, 
i viewed kidnaping as a minor 
vy because it was so rare. But in 
ШК т Japan, the soft law and a yen 
Do pave sharply increased what the 
[ m. call “the American crime." Over 
is Куг period, Japan recorded 4,728 
finn) cases, and the maximum penalty 
Mg ten years was given only 2% of the 
perpetrators. h : 3 
For a While, it all seemed an un- 
шаш but harmless game, since the 
ws majority of the victims got home 
yscathed. But іп two grisly cases last 
yer, one victim Was raped and mur- 
‚| dred, and no trace has ever been found 
Fresh To) dered, А 
) Singer Syn} of the other. Clumsy police work en- 
a couraged cries for reform. One of the 
judges in the Suga case lamented, “Our 
wimina-code statutes are sadly out of 
line with our sense of values.” 
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The Diet last week approved far 
e drem? | ‘ifer laws, including a kidnap penalty 
lowery suc} three years to life, and the country's 
tart as | lst kidnap-conspiracy rap (one month 
26m, vwo years). But if Kidnapers give 


4 their victim а break, they will still geta 
ne "uk from the law: those who sur- 
t Tokyo tuer and do not harm their victims 
t woul) "l have their sentences halved. With 
d victim? | Me off for good behavior, a kidnaper 
даш! "Maced to life may be sprung in 
he was t$) "en years, 
iggest I 
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yang moe d astri, Who? 


“| sweats, the question in New Delhi 
Ба After Nehru, who?" It was an- 
| ous so Nehru S death by the unani- 
| du Sen of tiny, humble Lal Baha- 
| П as Prime Minister. Last 
nly 24 days in office, wor- 
S Were already asking, *Aft- 
Wig. ho?" 
| Shag У, childlike excitement, Shas- 
| чол 2 Preparing for this week's 
eting of the Commonwealth 


5 : à : 
3 ius The trip was vitally im- 


^^ after o 


ye Pakistan’s President 
in popes of finding a solu- 
‚Опо qr, “@$Ппїїг dispute that has 
He, ho СТ their CS Shas- 
Md Inga lY Once in his life been 
Riphbo s: S borders, and then only 
epal, was especially 
s E to spending a night 
Mis Country estate of Brit- 
ers, 
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similar to the one he suffered in 1959. 


But the doctors put the blame on inoc- 


ulations for cholera and typhoid, in 
preparation for the London trip. As 
soothing medical bulletins continued to 
be issued, the Indian newspapers did 
not press for details, and editorial com- 
ment gently chided Shastri for his 18- 
hour working days. 

Then, last week, in the midst of a 
blistering heat wave that made New Del- 
hi a furnace, it was abruptly announced 
that Shastri would not go to London 
after all, but would be represented there 
by Finance Minister T. T. Krishnama- 
chari and Nehru's daughter, Informa- 
tion Minister Indira Gandhi. Shastri's 
statement said he was bowing to the 
wish of his doctors and added, “I my- 
self feel well enough, but they are 
unyielding.” 

Shastri’s comfortable, old-shoe quali- 
ty was best shown by his insistence that 
he convalesce in his bungalow in New 
Delhi, where his retiring wife, Lalita 
Devi, does all the cooking, not only for 
her husband but for more than a dozen 
relatives and all the servants and sec- 
retaries. “Don’t they all belong to one 
family?” she asks, and seems unper- 
turbed by the stream of visitors who 
come to commiserate with Shastri, rub 
his back or simply exchange with him 
the palms-together namaste salute. 

At week’s end Indians were disturbed 
by an authoritative leak that the trip 
was canceled because Shastri had in- 
deed had a heart attack and must rest 
for at least six weeks and cut down on 
his tireless pace if he hopes to lead a 
normal life. With the shadow of Nehru’s 
death still hanging over the country, 
India was unnerved at the prospect of 
so soon again having to search for a 
leader. If Shastri is incapacitated and 
must resign, candidates for the prime 
ministership would be legion, ranging 
from ex-Finance Minister Morarji De- 
sai, who had been eager to run against 
Shastri, to Indira Gandhi and Home 
Minister Gulzari. Lal Nanda, currently 
the No. 2 man in the Cabinet. 
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MRS. SHASTRI AT THE STOVE 
Soothing bulletins, a gently chiding press. 
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The most warlike Baptists in the, 
world can probably be found among the} 
Naga tribesmen in the northeastern cor-|) 
ner of India. From the protective cover | 
of their primeval forests and rocky hills, } 
the Nagas have fought a twelve-year] | 
guerrilla war and withstood air raids by; | 
Indian planes and ground attacks by 
about 40,000 Indian troops. Though} f 
they started out armed only with some] | 
old Japanese rifles and their traditional} 
dao, a long knife shaped like a meat ax, ||. 
the estimated 5,000 rebels now have rel-] |. 
atively modern weapons, some captured || 
from the Indians, but most supplied by } | 
India's subcontinental rival, Pakistan. 
Last week, with the Baptist Church 
serving as mediator, the Naga rebels M 
agreed to lay down their daos for a} 
month-long armistice and an official 
peace conference. | 

The quarrel dates back to 1947, when | | 


i 
1 
Downing the Daos | 


pendence at the same time as India. In- {| 
stead, the 370,000 Nagas were incorpo- | 
rated into the Indian state of Assam. { |. 
Fighting began іп 1952, when the As- {| 
sam Rifles tried to enforce Indian rule. 
Under the British raj, the Nagas were {ji 
left more or less alone. Their chief con- | 
tact with the outside world came | 
through U.S. and British Baptist mis- (d 
sionaries, who built schools and clinics M 
and tried to put clothes on the Naga, | 
which in Sanskrit means "naked? А. \ 
vigorous and intelligent people, thought [| 
to be distantly related to the Indone- {1 
sians, the Nagas are avid for education, $! 
skilled at terrace farming, and use dogs 
for eating as well as hunting. Naga | 
men, like Americans, always turn to | 
look at the back of a girl's leg—a well- | 
shaped calf is the epitome of beauty Ff 
in Nagaland. .- A 
India has always felt somewhat guilty ФИ 
about its Naga war, especially since JW 
Gandhi himself had promised the hill | 
people independence if they wanted it. j| 
Last year Nehru gave in to the extent \ 
of creating Nagaland state, with its cap- \ 


ital at Kohima. In February, a Baptist 
sonvention proposed that a three-man 
*ommittee consisting of two Indians and 
| Britain's champion of the underdog, the 
(Беу, Michael Scott, explore the pros- 
| oects of talks with the rebels. The Naga 
C eader, Angami Zapu Phizo, who is 
помп to his followers as “The One,” 
‘ind who lives in exile in London, was 
l»romised immunity if he returned to 
‘india. 
1 In New Delhi last week the Indian 
xovernment confirmed that the Naga 
irmistice will begin on July 26. During 
hat period the Indian government will 
}iuspend military operations, reconnais- 
sance flights, imposition of fines on vil- 
lages that misbehave, and restrict pa- 
f Tolling to a thousand yards from the 
»erimeters of army defense posts. For 
their part, the Naga rebels will suspend 
ambushes, sniping, kidnaping of hos- 


\ Mages and attacking army posts and ad- 


\ ministrative centers. 
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| MALAWI 
| Nation No. 35 


| With dozens of former African colo- 
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i | [pies and territories declaring their in- 
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dependence since World War II, the 
lceremony has become more or less ritu- 
alized. And so it was last week in Mala- 
| ‘wi, formerly the British central African 
| protectorate of Nyasaland, now African 
lInation No. 35. At the stroke of mid- 


| | Inight, as fireworks lit the sky over Blan- 


[уге Central Stadium, the Union Jack 


AN jwas hauled down in the presence of 


PRIME MINISTER BANDA 
The docfor held the spades. 
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ereignty are typically African. Land- 
locked Malawi is small, poor and main- 
ly agricultural. Its potential 15 mainly 
untapped; its 9,000 whites are vastly 
outnumbered by its 11,000 Asians and 
3,900,000 blacks. It must rely on Out- 
side help even to meet its annual budget 
deficit of $12.6 million. 

Jail & a Promise. That's where Prime 
Minister H. Kamuzu Banda comes in, 
and thats where the difference lies. A 
compact gnome of a man, Banda 
showed determination as a Jad of twelve 
by walking the 1,000 miles from Nyasa- 
land to South Africa, by working in the 
gold mines there and by saving some 
of his earnings to pay his passage to the 
U.S. Methodists helped get him to the 
U.S. and put him through high school; 
he went on to the University of Chi- 
cago and Meharry Medical College in 
Nashville, Tenn. He practiced medicine 
for seven years in London, in 1958 re- 
turned home to try and pull Nyasaland 
out of the Central African Federation 
controlled by white-dominated South- 
ern Rhodesia. He battled Federation 
Prime Minister Roy Welensky at home 
and in London and went to jail as a 
result. But with his people behind him, 
Banda held the spades; finally he won a 
promise of independence from Britain. 

Looking Outward. Something of a 
demagogue, natty little Kamuzu Banda, 
nevertheless, is wise enough to know 
where his country’s wherewithal must 
come from. He has asked for and re- 
ceived a large and immensely popu- 
lar contingent from the U.S. Peace 
Corps. He has persuaded the British to 
make up budget deficits of Malawi for 
its first five years of nationhood. He 
has established friendly relations with 
the Portuguese, who control his only 
outlet to the sea. He has persuaded Lon- 
don’s Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion to advance the bulk of the cash 
needed for a Shire River power project 
now abuilding. He is negotiating a loan 
from West Germany, has received tech- 
nical assistance from the U.S. 

When Malawi takes its seat at the 
U.N., says Banda, it will be “on the side 
of the nation which is right in interna- 
tional disputes. It so happens that the 
West is right most of the time.” 


THE CONGO 


Reluctant to Reconcile 


As the last 143 United Nations troops 
pulled out of the Congo last week, a 
departing Nigerian captain sniffed: “It’s 
high time the Congolese put on their 
thinking caps for themselves." Actually 
there were plenty of thinking caps be- 
ing worn in that chaotic nation, but the 
thoughts they generated had little to 
do with one another. Everybody was 
certainly thinking the same question: 
Who could and/or would finally lead 
шошо to stability? 

End Cyrille Adoula hardly 
ER PIE ШАП. His government had 
COSMIC. ne eos 

couraged rebellions jn 
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Wooed back to the Congo 
claimed the allegiance of ever Золь, 
faction. Wheeling and dealing d Major 
ery card were a wild deuce, Ter ey 
seemed to hold a royal flush „Me 
from Kasai’s rightist “Кіпр” 180 
Kalonji through such “moderate» ¿° 
cards as Army Boss Joseph M ас 
and Justice Minister Justin Bombo 
the Communist-backed Nationa} 00 
eration Committee's André Lus 
But the N.L.C. could still prove л үс 
in Tshombe's hand: Leftist A 
Gizenga still languished in forceg 
last week on an island at the ERE 
the Congo River. Not until the em 
tions of his freedom are established c, 
any new government count on Tm 
reconciliation. 

Reluctantly recognizing  Tshombe 
claims for broad-based support, Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu appointed him 
informateur—the man charged with 
sounding out all political parties on the 
possibilities of forming а new govem- 
ment. Such an appointment might only 
be an attempt to provide Tshombe with 
enough political rope to hang himsd. 
One could not really say that the prom 
ises of allegiance that Tshombe ws 
getting would remain firmly in his cor 
trol. But even if he fails in his sert 
for reconciliation, he still has his polli 
cal base of Katanga to fall back upor 
And mineral-rich Katanga is the linchi 
on which the Congo's economy hangs 
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LUFTHANSA 


EES 


Only Lufthans 


Touching 600 mph is just cruising to the "Europa Jet’, 
wuthansa’s name for the Boeing 727. Yet Lufthansa will 
Tae new, fast medium-range aircraft on short-hop 
e ts — from Germany to Madrid, Barcelona, London, 
Орепһадеп, Stockholm, Milan, Rome and the Near East. 
m Because you get all the speed, power and impor- 
HER of a big intercontinental flight, even when you're 
1.9 Only a short distance. | 
lust 12 minutes ‘Europa Jet’ can set down and pick 


Palma de Mallorca 


езе дес, Ride Janeiro 
Ne Buenos Aires 


Зло Paulo. 
Montevideo 
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a's 'Europa Jet crui 
without putting its nose outside Europe 


Lufthansa 


German Airlines 


ses at 600 mph 


hs. 


e РЭ : 
Heideiberg 


up its passengers or cargo. Built-in passenger steps 
emerge immediately after the arrival. Electric starters 
speed the jet into flight. The three jet engines have a 
reserve power unique among passenger-carrying aircraft. 
Thanks to Lufthansa's ‘Europa Jet’, intercontinental stand- 
ards will now apply to air travel from one European city 
to another. You'll sink back into the cushioned luxury 
of spacious cabins, and measure in minutes the flying 
time to Madrid, Milan, Stockholm or London. 
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Special hole, 


special purpose! 


Man's best friend doesn't need to be 
told that his bone must fit inside that 
hole! That hole is the hiding-place 
for tomorrow's lunch . . . a special hole 
with a special purpose! 'The moral for 
engineers? Jf your bread and butter | | 
depends on special holes, make a good p Resi 
job of it by using a drill that's 


tailor-made for the purpose. You'll the Mau 
find it in the P&N range. P&N make Into th 
a wide variety of special-purpose uon 
drills . . . step, sub-land, taper and | ie $ 
straight shank; slow and quick spiral, | the lense 
and stub drills, all in right or left- | ү 
hand spirals . . . to name just а few | mii Gs 
of them. If the drill you want isn't he sere, 
in our range we’ll make it for you. | alee 
And naturally, every drill by P&N | telatest 
has been made to the highest | RM 
standards, the finest tolerances, from | Br 
only the best materials. For that | ‘Histor 
special hole, use the specialised drill, отап 
Australian-made Бу |а af 

Patience & Nicholson Limited. | чату 


Available in Black Jet or Silver Jet precision finish by 

P&N, holders of sole Australian xights to the 
Rohde & Dorrenberg roll forging process . . . for maximum 
economy and longer drill life. 


For further details of R & D processed drills ask for P&N Tool Data Sheet No. 115. 


PATIENCE & NICHOLSON LIMITED 


Sales Office: 477 Hoddle Street, Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Australia 
Cables: “TAPSANDIES” Melbourne, Australia 
Local Representatives: 


Thailand Jardine Waugh, 226 Nares Road, P.O. Вох 40, BANGKOK 


Hong Kong ^ Rieckermann (Hong Kong) Ltd., 1001 Man Yee Building, 
Des Voeux Road, Central, HONG KONG 


Malaya ЈЕ Тар & Co., 123a Cecil Street, SINGAPORE. Phone 95856 
India. Ganeshnarayan Brijlal Private Ltd., P.0. Box 2109, CALCUTTA 
Ceylon Estates Supplies Division, Brown & Co., P.O. Box 200 COLOMBO 
Philippines Mr. A. Merx, Solex Tool Corporation, 355 Barracca Street, MANILA 
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COLONEL CHAABANI 
Resistance, rebellion or death. 


ALGERIA 


tteMan on the Mountain 
mo the Saharan oasis town of Biskra 
pled a cautious column of halftracks 
wded with olive-uniformed Algerian 
troops. Spears of sunlight flashed from 
the lenses of binoculars as nervous of- 
ies searched the streets for signs of 
the enemy. But the town was empty of 
ed opposition, and all eyes lifted to 
the sere, sawback massif that reared 
iyond. Up there, among the blue de- 
fis of the Aurès Mountains, waited 
ез! defector from Premier Ahmed 
ta Bella’s socialist paradise, and with 
im were 9,000 well-armed veterans 
tidy for resistance, rebellion or death. 
Historic Chief." The man on the 
mountain was Colonel Mohammed 
Chaban, 32, onetime member of Ben 
Beli ruling Politburo and the Algeri- 
amy’s general staff. A tough, capa- 
* guerrilla leader during Algeria’s 74- 
s with France, Chaabani had 
m ne Aurés and part of the Sahara 
lime the range into his personal fief. 
Benen istorically mutinous Chaouïa 
inst Reese ancestors had rebelled 
keare ans, Byzantines and Arabs 
“tls and equipped with armored cars, 
i ser; Artillery, thus representing a 
‘than is military threat to Ben Bel- 
hn. де 2,000 Berber rebels under 
Tre ait AR 

Kabyli 


=] 


med's command in the 
à range to the northwest. 


PU tN 


. 
Constantine 
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Chaabani's rebellion grew from his 
resentment of Ben Bella's Defense Min- 
ister Houari Boumedienne, who after 
independence was won two years ago re- 
moved combat-hardened but unschooled 
officers from the army and replaced 
them with French-trained officers, many 
of whom had spent the war in exile. 
Chaabani was also opposed to the Marx- 
ist extremes of Ben Bella's regime, a 
sentiment he shared with former Party 
Bigwig Mohammed Khider. 

Khider, one of the nine "historic 
chiefs" of the National Liberation Front, 
had shared a prison cell with Ben Bella 
during the dark days of the Algerian 
revolution, and lent his considerable po- 
litical skills to Ben Bella in his rise to 
power in the F.L.N. Breaking with 
Ben Bella at the cataclysmic party con- 

Bress of April 1963, Khider went into 
intermittent exile, but until this week 
was reluctant to endorse armed rebel- 
lion against the regime. At a Paris press 
conference held in an abandoned class- 
room on the Rue de Babylone, Khider 
broke once and for all with Ben Bella. 

"Criminal Adventure." “The regime 
is now moving irresistibly down the 
dangerous path toward fascism and to- 
talitarian rule,” he said. “Such a regime 
must be abolished." Khider sided openly 
with the armed rebellions of Ait Ahmed 
and Chaabani. 

Ben Bella himself was quick to re- 
act. Going on television, he damned 
Chaabani for undertaking a "criminal 
adventure" and drummed him in absen- 
tía out of the army, the Politburo and 
the Central Committee. At the same 
time, a police roundup of other critics 
of the regime seemed imminent. Missing 
from their homes last week were Ferhat 
Abbas, onetime F.L.N. chief and for- 
mer president of the National Assem- 
bly, and Mohammed Boudiaf, a former 
Politburo member. Another former Ben 
Bella prison mate, ex-Vice Premier Ra- 
bah Bitat,. was reported under house 
arrest. 

But tough as he was in the cities, Ben 
Bella faced a much more difficult pros- 
pect in the mountains. At week's end, 
as government troops sat nervously in 
Biskra, and occupied the isolated towns 
of Bou-Saáda and Djelfa as well, it was 
clear that Chaabani is as safe in the 
Aurés heights as Ait Ahmed is in the 
Kabylia. Both know their high redoubts 
inside out. And a punitive expedition 
mounted by Ben Bella could lead to a 
long guerrilla war like the very one that 
gained Algeria its independence. 


FRANCE 


Better than the Firing Squad a 
Take that, and that. If all this will 


not do 
Pil drown you in the malmsey butt 


xd — Richard Ш 


e, oak-paneled court- 
m P о е Palais de Justice, 
the light from four wrought-iron chan- 
deliers set shadows flickering across the 
defendants face. A fleshy six-footer 
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with rimless glasses and a bushy blacki 
pompadour, he sat impassively as five! 
judges discussed his crimes. Jean-Marie 
Curutchet, 33, former paratroop cap: 
tain in the French army and a top 


| 


| 


| 
lice stations. But grisliest of all was a | 


the deaths of 41 Algerian rebel ѕиѕрес 
in the village of Ain-Isser. The mode ой. 
execution was worthy of Shakespeares! | 
Richard Ш:* they were stuffed over! 
night in wine storage rooms and al. 
lowed to suffocate. HE 

Feeling Heat. Curutchet beat Һај} 
гар in а court-martial whitewash duringl |. 
the Algerian war, but the Paris tribunal 
had plenty of evidence pointing to as- |! 
Sorted other assassinations as he came 
to trial last week. The prosecutor droned 1 
out the dreary list, explaining that in | 


E Ta me 
Se 


ARGOUD & CURUTCHET IN MUNICH (1962) 
Bombing, shooting and suffocation. 


September 1961 Curutchet deserted to 
join the underground S.A.O. network 
in France and soon rose to become | | 
one of the leaders. By the fall of 1962, 1 M 
the French security forces had smashed Y 
the S.A.O. network in France and 
Curutchet had taken refuge abroad, liv- 
ing in Switzerland, West Germany and 
Italy, where Paris’ extradition efforts 
came to nought. Like bloodhounds, the 
French security forces kept on the heels 
of their prey. In February 1963, they 
got their hands on Curutchet’s old | 
S.A.O. boss, ex-Colonel Antoine Ar- | 
goud, beat him to a pulp and delive 
him tied like a rib roast, for the 
and conviction that earned h 
sentence. : 

Feeling the heat, Curutchet 


* Malmsey butt; а cask of sweet aromatic 


wine. 


jhat he thought was а deal with his 
"ursuers last November. He agreed to 
Tb from Rome to far-off Uruguay, 
there he would presumably be harm- 
| 155, in return for a French passport 

‘nd an all-expenses-paid trip for him- 
‘aif and his family. But barely had his 
Wüitalia jet touched down in Dakar, in 
‘rdently Gaullist Senegal, than a de- 
l'hchment of gendarmes boarded the 

Лапе, grabbed Curutchet and dragged 
im off. Within 24 hours Curutchet was 
ehind bars in Paris, and last week the 


Purutchet guilty and to decide on life 

| Imprisonment. The terrorist’s wife, hav- 

lg feared death by firing squad, wept 
ith joy. 


| SWEDEN 


Ihe Princess & the Trucker 

| The marrying season of Scandina- 
Jian princesses rolled on last week with 
| rainy ceremony on Oland island, 145 
I! лев south of Stockholm. As King Gus- 
‘ke VI Adolf of Sweden led his eld- 
"st granddaughter, Princess Margaretha, 
119. down the aisle of the 13th cen- 
| "ary church of Girdslosa, the pink-faced 
"room, British Trucking Executive John 
(mbler. 40, waited beside an altar 
rimmed with wild flowers and flanked 
vith birch trees. Television lights 
“Jeamed on the brides golden crown 
‘nd her simple wedding dress and veil 
f£ Brussels lace. Standing before Lu- 
[heran Archbishop Gunnar Hultgren, 
Margaretha answered the traditional 
juestion with a soft “Ja.” Ambler said, 
“1 will." 
Although his valet, Miles, was among 
e wedding guests, none of Ambler's 
mily was present. He had explained 
‘hat his 68-year-old mother was too 
aged and frail to make the journey. The 
T room's uncle, Norman Ambler, who 
reeds dogs at Cap d'Antibes on the 
French Riviera and was also uninvited, 
icoffed at the story. He described his 
sister-in-law as spry and active, but 
added, "However, she is something of a 
ZIreligious fanatic—she is liable to start 
| quoting the Scriptures at everyone. That 
| may be one of the reasons John didn't 
invite her." 


| 
р, 
{ 
{ 


There were enough relatives of the 
Moride to make up for any lack, ranging 
from her sister, Princess Désirée, who 
ast month married a Swedish noble- 
| an, to Denmark's Queen Ingrid, whose 
nh aughter Princess Anne-Marie weds 
a [King Constantine of Greece in Sep- 
tember. Also on hand: a U.S. housewife 
ffrom California who had won her invi- 
tation to the wedding on ABC-TV's 

I Queen for a Day program. 

The bride was serene until she reached 
he church vestibule, when she broke 
down and had a good cry. Margaretha 

‘then joined 150 guests at a reception 
| under a domed, plastic tent. "Typical 
English weather,” muttered Ambler, eye- 
| ing the falling rain. Then the newlyweds 
E for their car, which had been 


—— 
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THE AMBLERS 
"| feel like a wounded pheasant." 


decorated with a sheaf of wheat, sym- 
bol of fertility. As they drove away, 
Ambler caught a handful of rice in the 
face, remarked, “It makes me feel like a 
wounded pheasant.” After honeymoon- 
ing in Sardinia, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ambler will be at home at Wilton 
Crescent in London's Belgravia. As com- 
pensation for having stayed put in Brit- 
ain and watched the wedding on TV, 
the groom's family will meet the bride 
at a party next fall. 


NORWAY 


Reverse Response 

The Norwegians had had enough of 
Nikita Khrushchev even before he ar- 
rived. Television had shown the Russian 
Premier touring Sweden and Denmark, 
had reported his boorish belittling of 
Danish farming and his sneering re- 
marks on Swedish defenses. When he 
clambered onto the quay in Oslo, a rag- 
ged cheer broke out from assembled 
Iron Curtain diplomats—but not from 
the 3,000 curious Norwegians who had 
gathered to examine the visitor. One 
little old lady was moved to waggle 
her umbrella at Khrushchev and shout 
“Murderer” until a manners-minded 
policeman placed his white-gloved hand 
firmly over her mouth. 

But, as always, Khrushchev on tour 
turned out to be part frolicking peasant 
part common scold. In his lighter mo- 
ments, he was engagingly frank. With 
half a glass of beer inside him, he was 
asked at an after-dinner party whether 
t e Russians had ever solved their suc- 
cession problem. Khrushchev's response 
was a jocular account of the 1957 at- 
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tempt by Bulganin, Molotov 
and Kaganovich to depose ‘hi leni, 
ae im, «pV 
ganin,” said Khrushchev, “was ,. Bul. 
very good bookkeeper. He was and į 
ing a bookkeeper during the 4 Ven be. 
revolt. He thought that four wa Pary 
ger than seven. He knows bette 5 big, 
Malenkov was “a weak man whe Doy» 
not make decisions. But We've ош 
that. That power plant he supe, Зе 
fully automated." Vises jg 
At Bergen’s famed fish marke 
was more heavy-handed fun, » there 
shchev greeted an aquarium-h Tu. 
Volga beluga as a fellow country, Sed 
saw a market stall collapse ang 4% 
tographer topple into a pile of e 
roared with laughter when the Опе! 
another stall chased off а пемза ` 
wildly swinging a fish as a Weapon n by 
But in more serious moments, Kh 
shchev threw his hosts into a wi 
Norwegian chill. On Cuba, he eave 
impression that he would approve i 
Castro shot down an overflying US 
reconnaissance plane, and would come 
to his aid if the U.S. retaliated, He д. 
nounced recent NATO maneuvers near 
the Russian-Norway border, and, as he 
had the Danes, advised Norwegians to 
get out of the Atlantic Pact altogeth. 
er. The Norwegians neither needed nor 
wanted the advice—and their response 
was just the reverse of what Khu- 
shchev was suggesting. The Russian, 
said an outraged Norwegian govem: 
ment official, succeeded only in “solid 
fying all of our ministers in favor o 
NATO. If anyone had been wavering- 
and I don't think they were—then the) 
are now totally determined." 


BERLIN 


The Cad Who Came 
In from the Cold 


It was love at first sight, or 90 | 
seemed. Dashing, suave Peter Нап 
25, a construction engineer, swe?! Шш 
vaceous Dorothea Voss, 17, ОЁ jer 
with dancing by candlelight, dinner А 
two and sweet talk of marriage Ger 
off they motored from the Wed 
man town of Heide to West Berlin 0 
day's outing, with the blessing ? ide 
girl's parents. After lingering ae 
walk cafés, Peter suggested they, 
over to Communist East Ber He whi 
be really interesting, darling; d 
pered, tenderly pressing her he f 

Once through the Friedrichstta™ ji 
der checkpoint, Peter CO Й 
friend's West German identity ig pel 
“keep her from losing 1t Park Alle 
in a gloomy café on Каг © 
with a kiss and a promise = ра? 
and took off. Still starry- е 
thea waited and waited, 

did not come back. Alone: Т z 

her ID card, she could on 
Volkspolizei for help. P" 
were in no mood to 81У 
sistance to the lost t 
they tossed the sobbing ici 
jail on charges of comp та 
саре, for half an hour 
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chooses Pentacontat 
phone switching equipment. 


The Government of India left nothing to India will also build a plant to manu- 
chance. Every aspect of our equipment facture its own Pentaconta equipment. 
and competence was challenged. 
With the selection of Pentaconta from lishing many Pentaconta manufacturing 
ITT's Bell Telephone Mfg. Co., India has facilities, will provide machinery, tools 
Provided for a modern system for gen- and production know-how. ITT will also 
erations to come. A system that’s low assist India with the training of tech- 
In cost and maintenance, that's flexible, 
easily expanded and well-suited to — Pentaconta—made by the world's larg- 
handle heavy traffic. This ITT System est international supplier of electronic 
Company will provide six local ex- and telecommunication equipment. 
changes totaling 48,000 lines and four For information, contact your ITT rep- 
trunk exchanges with 6500 junctions. resentative or write: ITT Far East and 


and we can't tell you how pleased we are. 


Ж After three years of study India The exchanges will be installed in 
automatic tele- Bombay, Delhi and ' Madras with an- 


other trunk exchange in Kanpur. 


ITT, with its successful history in estab- 


nical personnel for their new factory. 


Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux Road, Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. World Headquarters: 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Ave., New York, 
New York 10022. 


t Trademark of ITT System 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 
AUSTRALIA S 


Penh/CEYLON Brown © Co., Ltd., Colombo; 
KONG AND MACAO Shewan Tomes (Traders) Ltd. 
Hong Kong/INDIA Standard Teleot & Cables, 

td., New Delhi / INDONESIA ITT Sy 
sentative, Djakarta / KOREA Hae Nin Com 
Company, inc., Seoul MALAYSIA Paterson, Simons 


tem Reore- 


erce 


& Co., Kuala Lumpur; Paterson, Simons & Co, Ltd., 
Singapore / NEW ZEALAND Standard Telephones 
& Cables Pty. Lid., Weil ngton “OKINAWA Wi 
International (пс. Naha / PAKISTAN Interhom 
Trades and Co ctions, Ltd., Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES {TT Philippines inc, Manila / TAIWAN 
Taiwan Trading Coro., Taipei / THAILAND Interna- 
tional Engineering Со., Lid, Bangkok / VIETNAM 


S. A. pour le Riz et l'industrie, Saigon. 


| 
]uansen had passed through the Berlin 
wall with quite another Dorothea Voss. 
Í| Actually Hansen was an already hap- 
Jpily married East German escapee 
j named Peter Selle. Upon leavıng the 
"real Dorothea, he had dashed to an 
"East Berlin rendezvous with his wife 
Barbara, whom he had left behind when 
е fled to West Germany а year ago. 
Pondering various schemes to get Bar- 
рага out, he had hit on the idea of find- 
ving a West German girl who resembled 
Ther closely, luring the girl to East Ber- 
lin and then filching her documents. 
‘Winsome Dorcthea Voss seemed to fit 
tthe bill, and the scheme worked perfect- 
Ду. Once in West Berlin the reunited 
‘couple sped to Tempelhof Airport and 
;winged their way to West Germany. 
i Their bliss was only temporary, for 
ру now West German police had been 
‘alerted by Dorothea’s parents. Catch- 
"Ming up with Selle, the cops threw the 
li? cad into the Flensburg jail, then ap- 
1 реаїей to the East German authorities 
| оп Dorothea’s behalf. For once, Red 
| Boss Walter Ulbricht's stern Vopos lis- 
[| [tened sympathetically, last week re- 
deased a sadder but wiser Dorothea after 


n 


six weeks behind bars. 


Опе Mission Too Many 


| SOUTH VIET NAM 
n 


His name was Kelly—Major Charles 
Ga.—but in the 


lover, his men seldom called him by 
nything but his nicknames. One was 
v*Little Napoleon,” because he was only 
a shade over 5 ft. 6 in. tall, had intense 
lue eyes and a shock of unruly black 
| hair. They also called him “Madman 
Kelly,” for during his six months in 
‘the South Viet Nam war, he flew more 
helicopter missions than any of the 
men he led. 
| As commanding officer of the U.S. 
NI Army's 57th Medical Detachment, Kel- 
| Bly insisted on rotating his men on dan- 
| | квегоив night rescue missions, but kept 
(1 ,jhis own name at the top of every flight 
"roster. Of the 1,600 casualties his five 
/;(UH-1B choppers had lifted from the 
| 3 paddies of the Mekong Delta this year, 
more than 500 were carried by Kelly 
тізе. "He worked day and night, 
\ seven days a week,” said one of his 
| os. “He wouldn't even take a 
n in the evening for fear it might 
)\affect his flying. He had only one Aare 


/nPose: to get wounded 
} men 5 
gical care.” UR? mee 


ү; American soldier had b TE 
| Саге fight near Cantho. A. a Mad- 
man Kelly led the flight. As his “Huey” 
uttered loudly into the paddyfield the 

| big red crosses on its side shone brightly 
‘in the high noon sun. Twenty feet 
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“THIS RACE WILL TAKE A BIT OF FIXINGI^ k^ N 


began to "walk" it sideways toward 
the wounded men. 

Now the Viet Cong shifted their 
sights, began socking bullets into the 
helicopter. A steel-jacketed slug snapped 
through the  Plexiglas, and Kelly 
slumped over the controls. The Huey 
crashed and rolled over, injuring the 
rest of the crewmen. Somehow they 
managed to pull the major from the 
wreckage, and went to work on Kelly's 
wound. It was in vain, for he was shot 
through the heart—the 149th American 
to die in action. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Operation Sandpaper 

In London last week, one bookmaker 
phoned another and said, “Something’s 
up at Dagenham today. I don’t know 
what it is or what race, but something’s 
up.” It was indeed. At the Greyhound 
Stadium in London’s thriving industrial 
suburb of Dagenham, a determined 
band of bettors was about to attempt 
one of the greatest coups in the history 
of gambling. 

Before the sixth race of the day, 
which had an entry of six greyhounds, 
innocent dog players at the track also 
began to notice that something was up: 
they found it impossible to get to any 
of the 31 betting windows. Already 
ahead of them in line were tough char- 
acters who were taking their own sweet 
time placing two-shilling (28g) bets, 
counting out the sums in small coins 
and brushing off protests with a snarl 
The insiders were placing all their mon- 
ey on “forecast combinations” on the 
three dogs most likely to lose, thereby 
running up the odds on the three favor- 
ites. A forecast bet is similar to a quinel- 
Ja in the U.S., that is, picking the first 
two finishers in order. They did their 
job so well that only a single ticket was 
sold on the winning combination of 
oc Mn pad Handsome Lass, and 

ari-mutue i i 
$2,800 for a ET emacs early 


tically tried to lay off some of the m 
at Dagenham itself. But the tele he | 
circuits serving the tote at the ed 
were blocked and busy for a cru 
minutes before race time.* P 
When the tote payoff was announced 
at the staggering odds of 9,872 to 
the stunned bookmakers realized tha 
were on the hook for a possible $7 
million. Gleeful gamblers were already 
calling the caper “Operation Sandpaper’ 
because it rubbed the bookmakers the] 
wrong way. Fifty of the biggest book. 
ies in England—from Joe Coral a MM 
Ladbroke’s to Jack Swift and Willim $$, 
Hill—gathered that evening at Londons | { 
Victoria Club. The bookies agreed ti 
call the betting on that particu 
race null and void. All money wagered 
on the race would be refunded. | 
Noisy Protest. London’s Daily Ed 
press claimed that Operation Sand 
had been masterminded by “a reli) E 
army officer, now a Midlands busine] l 
man,” and said the team that S р 
up Dagenham's betting windows Ш E 
bered 170 men. The coup had takel i 
three months to prepare, and the sil i 
roll was £6,000 ($16,800)— [К 
for betting, £2,000 for expense. 
Can the bookies legally avoid АЙ 
ment? Britons argued the pros an is 
in bus queues and on commuter viis | 
Under Britain's Gaming Act legis j| 
a bettor cannot sue a bookmaker |, | 
vice versa. The police indicate is | 
they saw no grounds for action M | 
anybody, but the bettors bi 
rned that !n 
“have d 
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* U.S. bookmakers labeled the Гой 
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away. the survivors and the wounded 
lay pinned down in their foxholes as 
j Viet Cong ground fire crackled from a 
с nearby wood line. So Kelly calmly 
j ted the Huey off the ground and 
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№ sina Study of patterns, real and ab- 
тоа of electronic computation, the 
lon of numbers has been harnessed to 


ror qoe liminate the possibility of human 
DA ining and matching colours. Their 

a ure Computer is one of the few yet 
mmed by B.J.N, technical operators 
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NO CIEN of ematical equations, simultane- 
a Tree | reo Of these establish the exact amount of 
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10 Д Produce any given colour, en- 
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suring that every batch of paint precisely matches the 
agreed colour standard. 

B.J.N.investhundreds ofthousands of poundsannually 
in paint science and research. The Colourant Mixture 
Computer is just one of many recent B.J.N. paint tech- 
nology advances. Ford, Kodak, B.M.C., Jaguar, 
Singer, Hoover, Triang, Electrolux, Tasman Pulp and 
Paper, Sen-Raleigh are some famous names in world 
industry served by B.J.N. The resources and products 
of the B.J.N. Group are serving industry in Great 
Britain, Ireland, India, Pakistan, West Indies, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Portugal and East Africa. 
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| How many ways to more efficient 
DE transport? 
aM 
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{| { Onit you can build any number of 
| | bodystyles to carry almost any kind of 
| load. It's a vehicle that can save money, 
because it's not only flexible and fast, 
but remarkably economical to гип, too. 
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55/78 HP SAE 
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| This is the rugged chassis of a L 405/407. 
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You can buy the Mercedes-Benz Transporter 
L 405/407 with diesel or petrol engine. 

You can buy it as a van, a platform truck, 

a low loader or just as a chassis for 

special bodies. You can get a wheelbase 

of up to 3,6 metres and platforms between 
3 and 4 metres long. 
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le Chef greeted Princess Bopha 
when star of the visiting Royal 
i “2, Ballet at the Paris Opera, 
ee a very beautiful cos- 
' the daughter of 
{ ume orodom Sihanouk tittered pret- 
pio ой Papa, however, smiled, “My 
лег 
0° [vas right about the costume, 
lle ей 35 Ibs., mostly in gold 
shic ‘cious jewels, with a 6th century 


The London Times ran it as an obit 
,r black July a 1914, when the Har- 
* junior varsity became the first 
ШЕ сап crew to win the Grand Chal- 
mo Cup at Henley. But the Empire 
reed, and so did the eight stout oars- 
ч captained by a wiry Yankee who 
үп Massachusetts Senator Leverett 
onstall, 72. And back to Henley 
iy all went to celebrate their 50th an- 
wesay With a row on the Thames 
ni to donate a new Grand Challenge 
} Cup to replace the leaky 125-year-old 
original. For Salty, it was enough just 
p be back, sipping champagne with 
wawberries and watching the English 
"Old Boys" and the ladies in their im- 
posible hats. “It doesn't seem to have 
changed very much,” he mused. “More 
motorboats and less punts, but still the 
юше Henley." 
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Aslimy 99° in Manhattan is strictly 
forlizards, but 2,500 hot-blooded types 
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in star-spangled. blue, presided until 
Dickie showed up after curtains at 
Hamlet. But honors for the evening 
went to Ava Gardner, 41, in aqua satin, 
looking generations lovelier than the 
blowsy harridan she played on-screen. 
With the hordes outside hollering “We 
want Ava,” she could hardly wait until 
after supper to flee to the peace of a 
Broadway jazz house. 

In a local TV interview, Boston’s 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, 68, let it be 
known that “eight years ago” (actually, 
it was 1954), he was operated on for 
the removal of a cancerous kidney, an 
area in which malignancy is fatal 63% 
of the time. “They gave me eight 
months to live,” he said. “Somehow I 
survived. The Lord chooses the foolish 
to confound the wise.” 

On crisis mission or courtesy call, 
U.N. Secretary-General U Thant, 55, 
has flown to a dozen capitals in the 
past three years, but never to his home 
^wn, Rangoon. Between July 25 and 
however, he plans a small detour 
ute to a visit to Moscow. He wants 

. his mother, now well past 80, 

the first time, the grave of his 

“ Tin Maung (Timmy), who was 

years ago at 21 in a Rangoon 
it. 
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Christian should express disgust, re- 
plied, *A Christian should express dis- |, 
gust at anything indecent, but short! 
of that, the less disapproval the better." ||| 


Just like any other middle-aged cou- 
ple seeing the U.S.A. in a Chevrolet, | 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin, |! 
44, and his wife Irina ate hot dogs, | | 
stayed at motels, and plotted their way | 


on A.A.A. maps for a 1,366-mile West- |||! 
ern drive-it-yourself tour in a rented ||| 
Chevy. Well, maybe there were a few 
small differences, home being where the | 
heart is, and all. “It’s a beautiful coun- | 
try,” said Dobrynin. “Very much like | 
Russia." The Rockies reminded him of 
the Caucasus, Wyoming of the Steppes, } 
and Yellowstone’s panhandling bears || 
“are from Siberia.” When it came to | 
civilization, of course, the U.S. was 
outclassed by the masses. Vodka mar- 
tinis, said Mrs. Dobrynin, “are the per- 
fect way to ruin good vodka.” 


Poor girl. She would like to pass as | 
all grown up, but when she was born, 
on May 9, 1946, her father and his | 
monocled friend were wisecracking at |) 
the top of the air waves, and news of |, 
her arrival splashed over the tabs. Now| 
her age can be looked up, and re- 
porters are starting to, because while 
Charlie McCarthy never got past eighth| 
grade, Candice Bergen, Edgar's real-|| 
life daughter, grew up to be a living | 
doll. Candice wants to earn enough! | 
modeling to study photography. “I am: 
interested in the intellectual side of the 
camera," says she. But she may find) | 
the other end of the lens hard to leave. | 
In the two months since she arrived in! | 
Manhattan from California, she has | 
posed for the covers of Mademoiselle, 
Ladies Home Journal and Glamour, 
earned $1,800 in May alone. 
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ENSEMBLES 


| The Ancient's Mariner 
«At sea,” says Noah Greenberg, 
_ “you have a great deal of time to think 
and I thought.” What he thought 
about during his five years as machinist- 
| — messboy with the merchant marine was 
1 forming a group of professional mu- 
| sicians and singers to revive the all but 
| forgotten music composed and played 
I during the five centuries before the birth 


of Bach. 
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MUSIC 
duced a steadily growing 


zinke, rebec, shawm, 
krummhorn, Rauschpfeife,« К Tey, 
tion, Greenberg’s Renaiss 
ble, which in costume looks 4. . 1% 


sica has intro 2 $ 
audience to the curious delights of a 


long and varied line-up of forgotten 
composers, such as the polyphonic wiz- 
ardry of Ludwig Senfl, composer to the 
court of Maximilian I, the mystical mo- 
tets of Martin de Rivaflecha, chapelmas- 
ter at the Cathedral of Valencia, and 
the Rabelaisian merriment of Adriano 
Banchieri, abbot of an Olivetan mon- 
astery. Its most ambitious undertaking 
was The Play of Daniel, a 12th century 


music-drama that was unearthed in the 


just stepped out of a Fr, ity] 
painting, comes armed with Teg, 
bagpipe, hurdy-gurdy, viola q i 
harpsichord, dulcian, portativ. ат 
psaltery, and а family of rec "e 
but a few of the pieces are 
tions made by European craft 
museum originals or copied fro 
ments depicted in paintings, m 
Dark Corners. A native New y 
Greenberg, 45, studied piano as Wl, 
first became intrigued with ad 
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The group he formed was the New 
York Pro Musica. In a performance 
last week of Elizabethan music in hon- 
© or of Shakespeare's 400th birthday at 


| Tanglewood in Lenox, Mass., the six 
singers and four instrumentalists served 


PRO MUSICA IN "DANIEL" 


Z eloquent notice that pre-Bach music 
was not to be forgotten. Drawing from 
the works of Shakespeare's contempo- 
raries—Thomas Morley, William Byrd, 
Tobias Hume, John Wilbye, John Dow- 
land—Pro Musica shook the dust off 
a score of Elizabethan madrigals and 
ro oe songs, embellishing the rarefied 
ч t melodies with a rhythmic liveliness and 
Fandelicate twining of voices and instru- 
ED рош, їп Shakespeare's 
7 s and s i i 
\\ кран and hurt mg p c^ 
es er roe 
„tions, g insists, are “not little 
becadelicate museum pieces. This was mu- 
but nsic of an exciting time, full of Rial t 
contrasts." The Tanglewood ro F 
presented by Pro Musica UN om 
the solemn Lamentations of Йыл! 
to the sprightly "hey ding a din D 
Jt Was a Lover and His Lass Ad Ў 
quisitely chiseled duologue for recorder 
and flute, a blatantly comic ЖОКЕ» 
Is Like Love, and a spirited London 
Street. Cries, alive with the calls of 
405, treet vendors and town criers. 


Since its founding in 1952, Pro Mu- 


British Museum. 
medieval setting and dress in a Man- 


hattan church, Daniel was a solid off- 
Broadway hit of the 1959 season, won 
further acclaim during a 40-perform- 
ance tour of Europe. Today Pro Mu- 


From sackbut and krummhorn, sweet airs that give del 


sounds while learning compositio, ! 
conducting from a Renaissance... 4 
teacher. While in the merchant miy 
(1944-49), he spent his off-duty 4) 
on board ship poring over arf) 
old manuscripts and tomes covering} 
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sica can boast a season of some 
concerts in New York and 16 у 
on tour. In September the ensemt/ ET 
barks on a seven-week State ' 
ment trip to Yugoslavia and Rugg 
an increased complement of si й 
апа 13 instrumentalists. 
Exotic Wildlife. The pre 
pre-Bach music, explains G 
that *you're never certain 
scoring the composer has 
the notes are there, but/ransporter 
very rarely put down Wagine 
or play them.” To the 3 
of determining the f 
and instrumentation Шор 
scores, Greenberg bp Wheelbase 
skill, a musicologist’ ems between 
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How many TIME International readers attended 
college or university? 


8 out of IO. 
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Sights on the Shunpikes 


t 

f Modern man may have mapped the 
unknown, ridden higher than the wind 

y and lower than the seas, had a look 

the heavens at earth and 


! Í |- through 

TN | caught the moon's underbelly on film. 
|| B But the average American is most apt 

[5 to boast not of what he saw or where 

BI he went but of how quickly he made 

\\ | the trip. More people more on the 

| ^ move, in more cars and on more roads, 
LM f have made pleasure driving seem a 
B | thing of the past, a foolish endeavor 

21 > for old ladies on Sundays or strangers 
5 to the land who have not yet learned 
that the shortest distance between two 
points is a turnpike. 

But for strangers, or even Americans 
who want to see America first, the turn- 
pike has its limitations. Many super- 
highways are hermetically sealed off 
Í H from the countryside by artful land- 
ND tr scaping, so that a traveler can scarcely 

\ tell whether he is in New Hampshire or 
|) m Alabama. When all the projected super- 
| Ws roads are built, a foreigner driving coast 

i | p, 19) coast might return home with his 
| Jo chief memory of the U.S. as one end- 


bi lessly unwinding ribbon of concrete, 
i punctuated by three hurried meals a 
| ey bey ARR. roadside restau- 
| ; night stop at а motel. 
if And at superhighway Speed, what 
i scenery there is has to be the kind you 
can see without turning your head. 
Slow Beauty. This need not be, For 
those who would savor the texture of 
the land and recover their sense of 
| place, there аге the shunpike and the 
minor road, a network of Indian trails 
and reconstructed canal routes: tortu- 
ous drives that skirt oceans below and 
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LIVING 


SET BOOKS 
FRANCES COLEBERD—BEAUTIFUL 


CALIFORNIA, SUN 


AR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA'S U.S. 40 
Along routes through the past, roofs for today. 


wind around mountains, cross plains 
and valleys, run after rivers through 
national parks and state museums, ghost 
towns, rain forests and whaling ports. 
Some end with a vista at a canyon, a 
watering hole or a battlefield. Some 
Jead nowhere at all, trail off in a thicket 
or stop short at the sea. Some, like 
Virginia's Route 5 (see color), put the 
past in perspective with a slow pan- 
orama, a relic here and there, and 
beauty all around. Every one is worth 
the trip. 

In the West, would-be gamblers can 
hustle up U.S. 99 from Los Angeles to 
Sacramento, cut across to U.S. 40 and 
get to Reno's gaming tables before the 
bets go down. More esthetic types will 
take U.S. 395. A route for all seasons, 
all climates and tastes, it passes through 
a complex of environments—marine 
desert, coastal mountains, pine forest, 
rain forest and prairie—as varied as a 
trip from Tangier to Andalusia to Sinki- 
ang to the Alps to the Iranian plateau 
to the Australian Outback to Finland. 
Rimmed with mountains, caves, craters, 
lakes and lava beds, the road swings 
past Mt. Whitney, edges past Sequoia 
National Park and Yosemite, where the 
huge granitic upthrust of the Sierra 
bursts from the desert floor. 

Perilous Loneliness. Even in the bus- 
tling San Francisco Bay Area, the pris- 
tine, almost deserted Richmond-Oakland 
hills are only a few minutes away from 
the roar of U.S. 40. Motorists driv- 
ing from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
can turn off U.S. 101 and, at the price 
of a few extra hours, follow California 
ode long phe coast from San Luis 
х onterey. Most spectacular 
is the 102-mile stretch from Willi 
Randolph Hearst’ i АА 

505 San Simeon estate 
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with bare, steep cliffs o дети а 
dizzying drop to the bea or ШЕ а, ei 
the narrow ribbon loops ang «© ihe ^ 
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ilous and lonely, yet exhilarat; a де, 
first trip to Chartres. ating ^] pmo 
U.S. 85 takes travelers m LUN | 
ver to Alb OSE brig, | лет 
from Den Uquerque, p у ше! 
Raton, U.S. 64 offers а detour int Ut, ШК t 
for a look at the Pueblo сүү 9 Ty. T Т 
which were America's first a IT "iis М 
houses, then jogs on down n century 
Grande Canyon to Santa fe e Ri jom St 
rado's Million-Dollar Highway Cy. mith cr 
mile stretch along U.S. 550, ES uy uter $ 
Wilson past plunging canyons n Y hr Kids 
waterfalls, and the reproachful ША The ! 
gia of abandoned mining camp; ЧЁ тре 
Minnesota's U.S. 61 clings clos fom A 
the Mississippi River from Minnean which W 


to New Orleans, spanning swamps a 
lowlands to hug the shore. Illinois n 
20 crosses the bridge when it coms; 
it, rolls on past Ulysses Grants Б 
and Savanna’s white pines. Motoi 
in northern Wisconsin can bid fy 
well to U.S. 51 near Woodruff and y. 
ander along State Highway 70 th 
country so studded with lakes that 
road seems a bridge, and so rich) 
woods that they spill right up tot 
road's edge until the turnoff at E 
River onto U.S. 45. U.S. 460 inr 
diana meanders over hills only as 
away from Kentucky to the Lin 
Boyhood National Memorial, which: 
cludes the site of the log cabin wi 
the young Lincoln studied by cat 
light, and the grave of his mother, Ñ 
cy Hanks. Farther along is the M 
Harmony settlement, à 19th cens 
Utopian experiment that has been ti 
morialized by a garden shrine dest? 
by Architect Philip Johnson. | 

Steeple & Post. With more than 
“shunpike” routes plotted actos 
state, Massachusetts is the pA 
cruiser's best friend and the cou. 
finest driving range. E 
to pick flowers by and roads t0 
the leaves turn from, 
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шу town beautifully re-created 
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fom айтеп who duplicate antique 
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f; kids to ride in. 
Er northern end of the New York 
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fon Albany to Buffalo for U.S. 20, 
stich wanders through the Finger Lakes 
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ists who jammed th 
hand for the showin 
ell’s fall collection. 
hattan's month-long season, i 


t was also 
as nearly always, the best. 


Outside the trade, not everyone has 
heard his name. For Norell is con- 
cerned with style, not the spotlight, and 
with grace, not gimmicks. Never fussy 
without purpose, his talent lies in taste 
and a discriminating eye, in a flair for 
fabric and a sense of color, in a subtle 
bit of seamwork, an intricate set of 


pleats, a bead, a button, some spangles, 
a feather. Norell is neither set in his 
ways, like Mainbocher, nor out to 
amaze like Rudi Gernreich (of the 
topless-suit Gernreichs). He is a fashion 
moderate in step with the day, inventive 
but practical, inspired but patient. His 
virtues have paid off in a long line of 
fashion hits: the evening shirtwaist, the 
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Also a sable muff any sable would envy. 


empire look, the chemise, the wool 
evening dress, the sequined sheath and 
culottes. 

Last week's collection combined the 
standard and the special: a coat, a 
dress, and long jersey stockings to 
match; quilted linings for storm coats; 
a smock over tights; a sable muff any 
sable would envy. Biggest news were 
the new culottes, tighter and more hip- 
py, and a spate of long pants, from grey 
flannel trousers for day to bugle-beaded 
pajamas for play. Prices: $900 for a 
suit, $850 for a coat. 

A. mild-mannered man, Norell, 64, 
collects French antiques, steers clear 
of the jet set, counts Lady Bird John- 
son, Lena Horne and Dinah Shore as 
steady patrons, Lauren Bacall, Carol 
Channing and Lee Remick as friends as 
well. Less dramatic than Balenciaga and 
less subtle than Givenchy, he is the 
only U.S. designer Paris couturiers ad- 
mit to their league. Some go so far as 
to rank him with Dior. No other U.S. 
designer, in Paris' view, can make that 


claim. 
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After Movado’s 
spectacular launching 
of the new model, 
Kingmatic «S» 


Scientists now believe 
in the future of the flat 
automatic watch 


Only yesterday they believed that, 

to make an automatic model slimmer, the 
mechanism had to be miniaturized thus 
becoming more delicate and complicated. 
Today the new Movado Kingmatic «S» has 
convinced them of the contrary : it is flatter, 
slimmer yet sturdier, simpler and more асси-4 
rate than its predecessors. 


A rare combination of new solutions 
During the years of research on the 
Kingmatic «S», the Movado engineers һауе | 
registered an impressive number of patents, 
both Swiss and international. Combined, 
they reveal the many secrets of an admirable 
construction which, to make best use of the 
available space has introduced a new 
arrangement, for certain organs of the watch 
which is both logical and highly efficient. 


> 


KINGMATIC «S» 

with ball-bearing 

"Fire Disk" Моде! (see illustr.) 
Asuperb led Kingmatic «S», 
with supe aterproot 
"Sub-Sea" case. 
Gold 18 K, coldcap, steel or 
rolled gold 40 microns steel back. 
Other autematic models in the 
УК паї series, with or 
without date. 


MOVADO 


Kingmatic «S» 


See the Movado 
exhibit at the 
New York 

World's Fair ! 


Sold and serviced all over the world, 


Positive electrode - 7 
Insulated needle (Yigg. in di 
inserted through hole in skull. 


| ectro-Clotting 


BRAIN HEMORRHAGE (DARK CIRCLE, 


| SURGERY 
1 
‘Wired for Health 
|| Physicians and surgeons have long 
| оѕеа innumerable electrical gadgets 1n 
|| diagnosis and treatment, but they have 
d kept the current outside the pa- 
| tient’s body. Now they are developing 
| пеу and daring ways to use electricity 
inside the body—and, in some cases, to 
make the electrical gadget a permanent 
implant with rechargeable batteries. 
For Brain Hemorrhages. A weak elec- 
| trical current, suggests Irish-born Dr. 
Sean F. Mullan of the University of 
Chicago, may be the answer to an age- 
old problem: how to stop bleeding in a 
| brain artery. These hemorrhages, usu- 
| ally at a spot where a cerebral artery 
has ballooned out and Jeaked or burst, 
are notoriously hard to shut off prompt- 
| ly. The most obvious plug for a burst 
artery is a blood clot, but with a clot 
MIT. the problem is how to make it and how 
| | to keep it from traveling and causing 
\ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


M 

i} 
| 
3 


| still more brain damage. Dr. Mullan 
Н and fellow workers noted that not only 
| does electricity promote clotting, but 
| also, unaccountably, so does a piece of 
| copper, cadmium or beryllium, even 
| without an electric current to help the 
process. 

The Chicago doctors have stopped 
bleeding from aneurysms (ballooned- 
out arteries) in the brain's arterial 
roundabout, the Circle of Willis, by 
drilling a hole in the patient's skull un- 
| der a local anesthetic and inserting a 
Я stainless steel needle (see diagram). 
» This has a hairlike electrode tip only 
ik 1/250 in. in diameter, which is po- 
| sitioned precisely by a double-grid sys- 
| tem of X rays (see photos) The tip 
| is the positive electrode for a minute 
Current. The negative electrode is at- 

tached outside the skull. Within half an 
| hour the iron in the electrode is “plated 
| off" (in effect, dissolved), and much of 

ir goes into the electrically induced 
blood clot that seals the artery 
With electrodes of steel, the electro- 
coagulation method offers the advan- 
tage of forming a clot quickly. This 
constitutes a sort of neurosurgical first 
aid for the aneurysm patient, enough 
to tide him over the first and most dan- 
gerous days after a hemorrhage. But 
clots formed in this way are apt not 
ЕЧ be permanent, whereas if a piece 
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of copper is implanted in the aneurysm 
and left there for a week, without an 
electric current, it forms a more per- 
manent clot. So Dr. Mullan's team 15 
now combining the two methods: form- 
ing a quick clot by electricity, and then 
leaving in place a copper needle insert- 
ed through the same hole in the skull. 
The two forms of electro-clotting tech- 
nique have worked well in 16 out of 
19 patients. 

For High Blood Pressure. In the vast 
majority of cases, the cause of high 
blood pressure is unknown. The one 
thing certain is that the pressure can be 
influenced by the carotid nerves and 
the carotid nerve sinuses on each side 
of the neck. Two research teams have 
begun work almost simultaneously on 
electrical control of these "barorecep- 
tors" with “Багорасегѕ” to be implanted 
like heart pacemakers. At the A.M.A. 
convention in San Francisco, Dr. Aydin 
Bilgutay of the University of Minne- 
sota showed a baropacer which picks 
up pulses of current from two electrodes 
implanted in the heart and uses those 
pulses to control electrical signals sent 
to an electrode wrapped around the 
carotid sinus. The device had worked 
well in dogs and he was ready to try 
it in man. 

Then Dr. Seymour Schwartz of the 
University of Rochester reported that 
he had already implanted similar de- 
vices in two human patients. The major 
difference is that the Rochester pressure 
pacer uses no electrodes in the heart, 
but relies on its own battery pack, which 
can be recharged from outside the skin. 
A man with blood pressure running 
220/120, despite drug treatment, had 
a pacer implanted on the right side of 
his neck two months ago, and is now 
reading 150/100 or lower. A woman 
patient who got the implant a month 
ago is doing equally well. 


PARASITOLOGY 
The Human Botfly 


Horses are the victims of a b 
that lays its eggs on their legs, a d 
are the prey of another kind of botfly 
that lays its eggs in their noses. The 
eggs hatch into maggots which mature 
in the animals' bodies causing severe 
illness and sometimes death. So far, the 
U.S. has been spared the activities of 
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LEFT) IS SEALED AS ELECTRODE FORMS CLOT 
Needlework in the cerebral Circle of Willis. 
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yet another botfly, still more repu... | 
that makes man its unwilling adi Shi 
: i mi. | 
erable host. But in this week's AMI 
Journal, a Florida doctor reports ij | 
the U.S. has just had a narrow ed | 
from being colonized by the unpleas 
critters. B 
Dr. Harry D. L. Kaye of Cory б. 
bles was treating a 54-year-old engine | 
for a messy infection of the left ear tha ! 
had not yielded to penicillin. Then th 
engineer remembered that on a hunt; | 
trip in Venezuela he had been bitten ol 
the ear, and later had felt а wrigglin 
sensation inside it. Surgeon Kaye setto || 
work to clean out what seemed likea | 
purulent cyst, and in it he found a while 
maggot, almost an inch long. Two dijs 
later, he removed another maggot. Th 
Department of Agriculture's Entomol 
gist Richard P. Higgins identified the 
doctors find as larvae of the humi 
botfly, known to scientists as Dernmate 
bia hominis. | 
If the larvae had been allowed t 
mature they would have turned in 
half-inch flies resembling bluebotls 


with yellow heads and blue-grey КА | 
The human botfly does not bite ve 
its eggs on people, but enslaves ше! re 
flies and mosquitoes by gluing p eres | 
to their bodies. When the slave ho that are 
victim, the eggs hatch into larvae V | nents! ғ 
, 88 Kaye, IV Si 
bore into him. And, says Dr. SO ү 
of them might have been pa 18 thy n 
start a general infestation 0 t ught 
with another painful pest. t New 
Choice 
dieren 
lans 
amne 
‘ oi] 
rg, 
Electrodes around" * 
carotid Кн TAS SEVR} 


that regulates 
blood pressure 
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This rugged new stake body features a welded steel platform 
allowed 1 in your choice of 6 or 7-foot widths and in lengths of 8 or 9 feet. 
urned in 
bluebotlls ТТГ ® | 
ww NEW! SERIES 1000-1500 INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS! 
етн ETE. 
ves smal n 
ing es Here's heavyweight construction in light-duty trucks 
у whit lit are ALT, TRUCK with no passenger-car compo- 
` Kaye, IV RO They're engineered to last and to run at low 
enough | 091 under full loads—bigger loads than you ever 


Us| } 
of the | “ought Possible in trucks this size! 


4 New alternators keep batteries fully charged Ж 

ч X all-new economy 6-cylinder engine or two 

mE Sizes in V-8's x New 3-speed Synchromesh 

"e HEN are quieter, smoother Жж Heavy-duty 

4, . Tames % Gauges instead of lights for ammeter 

li 3 Pressure е Positive crankcase ventilation 
“ eliminates sludge-forming vapors. 

GREAT NEW MODELS from 4200 to 15,000 
lbs. GVW-including dump, panel 
ала 6-man-cab models — in 2 or 
4- vheel drive. See them at your 
IH “yuck Distributor now! 


T ie om 


d 


beoe ONSE M ©. Mrs vL Mr m 
New bonus-load pick-up body gives you load space that's six 
feet wide from side to side — choice of Т or $44-foot lengths. 
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| 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Rosetta Stone at Kassel 

Over the revelry at the Venice Bien- 
nale fortnight ago hung the disconcert- 
ing possibility that even as this famed 
old exhibition displayed its own medioc- 
‚тиу and disorganization, a lesser-known 
art festival 400-odd miles to the north 
was preparing to put on a top-grade 
show. The newer exhibition is at Kassel, 
where the Brothers Grimm lived, lo- 
cated at the geographic heart of Ger- 
many, and it is called Dokumenta III. 
Two previous Dokumentas, in 1955 and 
1959, had shown what Teutonic serious- 
ness could do to fuse, focus and inter- 
| 
| Wirec 
|| Phy: 
| used i 
| diagnc 
| usuall: 


| 
| 
| 


NAY'S "THREE PAINTINGS IN SPACE" 


wii Pret significant modern art trends. The 
pr ew show, which will во on for 100 

days, may be the most important Eu- 
Topean art exhibition of the decade. 
on Housed in the Graustarkian palace 
runs of the pomp-crazed nobles of 
dr Hesse, Dokumenta III features 1,500 
de intelligently selected paintings, Sculp- 
st; tures and drawings from 250 artists 
who are either the acknowledged mas- 
]/ ters or the exploratory frontiersmen of 
modern art. The shaping hand behind it 
) te and the earlier Dokumentas belongs to 


) is Professor Arnold Bode, 60 i 
| cı Man with Napoleonic 1, 60, an erudite 
| 

| 


m eS = 


« cellence is the aim at 
one fixed premise is unconditional in. 
"Valid art 


Dokumenta Ш ranges supranational- 
ly from Arp to Wols, from Braque to 


Д to бе per 


EO nl 


Giacometti, from Cézanne to Soutine, 
from an early Picasso to the latest Hen- 
ry Moore, on such a scale that no 
museum or private collection in the 
world can match it. An enormous black 
two-story hall houses a kind of cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, the Absurd Berlin Diary 
of Emilio Vedova, with collapsible 
hinged parts jagging out in a variety 
of Gothic shapes. Three Paintings in 
Space by Ernst Wilhelm Nay are ob- 
liquely suspended from the ceiling of 
an otherwise entirely empty hall. 
What begins as a subliminal feeling 
at Kassel gradually forces its way to 
consciousness: the sense of a unifying 
modern vision and temper that link 


GUNTHER BECKER 


VEDOVA'S "ABSURD BERLIN DIARY” 


From ceiling subliminal to neo-Caligari. 


seemingly disparate and dissonant works 
of art. The bewildering array of in- 
fluences and counterinfluences in con- 
temporary art, from the School of Paris 
to the New York School, from abstract 
expressionism to symbolic African prim- 
Itivism, from the revival of art nouveau 
to the revival of Dadaism, all seem to 
call for a Rosetta Stone, a hieroglyphic 


THE MARKET 


Record Price for Abstracts 

That moment in 1910 when Vas; 

asil 
Kandinsky laid down his brush esa 
finishing à certain watercolor Tepresents 
үш IS often regarded as i 
abstract painting. Last week Manhat- 
tan's Guggenheim Museum put the pi- 
Oneer abstractionist's 
Utation to a bold test: ; 
art auction house of Sotheb 
y & Co. 

зир Offered for Sale no less eaves 
of its 170 Kandinskys, Fears that such 
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à mass sale might depress th 
proved unwarranted. For it Y 
Ing from Kandinsky's early a 
ist period that brought the to à 
$140,000 for one Improvisqy; ' 
ord auction Price for abstr | 
anybody. Total take: $1,505 Au" 

On a believe-it-or-not bas; 
officials, including President H. | 
genheim, insisted that since th | 
lacks the display Space to Ч 


paintings, they wanteq isn! 
work. “We are done nou au 
tented Guggenheim. “Before | 
bit like misers going down int | 
lar and counting the Bold. Nol 
of the world has al] the Kand; 


are ever going to part with," | 


REPRODUCTION: 
La Belle Epoque | 


If it was not the best of tind 
, . . It 
sians did not know it, Girls in |; 
climbed excitedly into the fin 
matic automobiles, Bearded, 
eyed Edward VII took his Cigar 
carnation to the Moulin Rouge 
Folies Bergére. Donning top he 
turesome souls climbed non 
into a balloon and blithely sippe 
pagne, up and up, to shiver in th 
collars at the dizzy height of | \ 

This was the gaslight age, | 
époque, an era doomed to end; 
first shot fired at Sarajevo. Th 
boyant demotic art of the posti 
tured this society in the first blu 
romance with technology and 
flush of its well-fed, self-confii 
mance with itself. Brimful of теў 
tion, a Paris exhibit covering thi 
1914 flowering of poster art is1 
Frenchmen misty-eyed with nj 
over the good, inexpensive, ш 
cated, sensuous old days. 

In a way, poster artists wel 
admen. Toulouse-Lautrec glorif 
bicycle as well as the poules ol 
martre. Lesser artists painted My ( 
big new department stores will 
prices indicated in plain figures 
tomatic baby bottles, “the only % 
a pump imitating the breast. . 

But poster art would not ү 
art history if it had not been 
bellious group of impressionist P 
who wanted to get more lig L 
into their work and to reac F 
public. With painters such 
net, Bonnard, Villon, Toulouse 
Steinlen and Forain doing M i 
art work, the posters TAP ati К 
collectors’ items ard more "* 
the products advertised: 

At the height of the CO 
dealers advises clients 10 5 paris 1% 
brandts and buy postes the NUN 
plastered wth posters hae the 
Assembly felt forced to P yd 
"Défense d'afficher 10! yar Ай 

ld WE ШР, 
1881." But after Worle | ui 
fell of sadly in artistic геР. fers Ou 
larity. Nowadays the Poem, NM 
walls of Paris are scarce Y ing l 
able than the signs prohi ү 
пме 


ka 
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SPEED fascinated fin-de-siécle French in the 1904 ad shows racer that won Gordon Ben- 
dawning age of the airplane and the auto. This nett Cup with the assistance of a muscular muse. 
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i S THERE A DETERGENT TO DETER THIS FOAM? YES! Dur 


ike alarm clocks, fire and strong drink, foam is both friend and 

Ri ight. Devouring a basket of dirty laundry, it is friend. Scumming 
hi rer the unspoiled beauty of stream and river it is a frightful eye- 
di »re that everyone wants wiped out. 

i Britain, Shell are helping to do just that with Dobane JN, a ‘soft’ 
| jkylate—and the first available in commercial quantities. 


Nurse 
(0 letergents made with Dobane JN give you the best of all worlds RI E J d шү 
ү ; : à . ip а 

| | i the washing machine they provide super-charged cleansing power. о о ES A "оц » 
| i ne septic tank and sewage farm their potency is effortlessly ў nd 
К оКеп up. | Му, 
Tb far as foam goes, detergents made with Dobane JN are helping to Shell Chemicals WW VER 
уе a particularly dirty problem. NET | 
| ; hj, бап 
Whe range of Shell chemical products is wide and diversified. In industry E: an 
ied agriculture, in almost every country of the world, they are contributing ON 
9 greater efficiency. Shell are eager to give you all the help they can. If chem- ч 
als can solve your problem, contact the Shell company in your country. ‹ 

, Jy 
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Р c Analysis: A Way 
"C to Affirm Their Faith 
ome iddle Ages, philosophy was 
Pg the М! handmaiden of theology. 
rebelled during the 17th 
j most of the time since 
ИШҮ, Ro disciplines have gone their 
ы ometimes hostile ways. But 
ү y S ІШУ, philosophy and the- 
п? d been groping toward a new 
ey P 'ubservient dialogue. The Ger- 
p0 les of Biblical Theologian 
gt "pultmann found in existential- 
at p e to rephrase the eternal Chris- 
Ф, - pitt аде. In Britain and the U.S., 
; Г peologians аге enthusiastically 
a different direction—apply- 
Ше philosophic method known as 
«b ene analysis to the clarification of 
iW [ШП С 
| ош thought. 
E hnique rather than a metaphys- 
Еч alysis rejects the traditional ap- 
^ to such philosophic questions as 
Nn... of being or the meaning of 
ү which they say cannot be studied 
such universal terms at all. Instead, 
alysis limits itself to a modest but pos- 
‘ty more productive intellectual task: 
| feovering the meaning of words and 
gntences by examining how they are 
пау used, and by classifying dif- 
kent kinds of statements. Linguistic 
mlysis grew out of a philosophic 
| coement which had no use for theolo- 
)8: logical positivism. Such philoso- 
pies as A. J. Ayer of Oxford and 
Viama’s Rudolf Carnap, now a profes- 
|% meritus at U.C.L.A., argued that 
a“ oly meaningful propositions were 
p analytic statements of logic and 
у" ematics, or statements that could 
Bed by empirical procedures— 
meant that the ethereal language 
[Шей ргу was literally meaningless. 
i Ege Games. Many philosophers 
(К M Ayer himself—have now 
faic ay from that dogmatic view, 
ian E large part to the influence 
Hp, centric Austrian-born. Cam- 
EN M named Ludwig Wittgen- 
75 4 died in 1951. Wittgenstein, 
Sopher, кшшз most important 
varien elieved that there was a 
ties tg ОЁ discourse—ranging from 
Jat. со € "God-talk" of theologians 
үч üt ШЧ not be empirically veri- 
Ж wavettheless was useful and 
d o ys Meaningful to man. In- 
Nous, Missing this nonempirical 
LL it ag DOnsense, Philosophy should 
Thout pase’. language game" and— 
n 5 On its value—clarify the 
Many once It more intelligible. 
Jig? as ligi ce ОЕ still regard the- 
[t decade nonsense; but within 
1 fura mora number of British 
ON Analyst. increasingly found lin- 
(КШ m be a helpful tool in 
e Teligion “games.” It has 
се aan Re old conflicts be- 
щу theology, by making 
10, 1964 
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it clear, for example, that pastors speak- 
ing of God the Creator and cosmolo- 
gists talking of the "continuous crea- 
tion" of the universe refer to different 
and nonparallel propositions. It has 
made analytically minded theologians 
suspicious of the cloudy speculation that 
sometimes wafts out of German sem- 
inaries. More important, analysis has 
provided the theologians with a method 
of thinking that will help them make a 
fresh approach to such vital religious 
terms as soul, creation and mystery. 

The Convert. In many U.S. seminar- 
ies, linguistic analysis is still treated as 
a foe of faith, although there is a grow- 


BILL MALONE 


PAUL VAN BUREN 
Blik. 


ing band of theologians who strongly 
disagree. One young religious thinker 
converted to this new method is Paul 
van Buren of Texas’ Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Southwest, whose 
recent The Secular Meaning of the Gos- 
pel (Macmillan; $4.95) is a radical and 
controversial effort to translate a ma- 
jor theological issue into language that 
would pass the scrutiny of the philo- 
sophical analysts. Р 

Van Buren’s study focuses on the 
declaration of the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) that Jesus was both man 
and the divine Son of God. Since sec- 
ular-minded modern man does not un- 
derstand or accept the notion of "di- 
vine," he argues, the church must find 
a logical but nonsupernatural equivalent 
of what the Chalcedonian Fathers Were 
trying to express. Van Buren’ susse 
that one persuasive way of See: О 
Jesus today is as а remarkably ree 
man.” This description gipitalizes on an 
adjective that is a шопо саса 
temporary aspirations, Ч T ic X Ts 
with the Gospel Ce 2 a кш 
gelists constantly refer to the persona 


authority of Jesus teaching, his free- 
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dom from claims made upon him by 
parents and brethren, his departure 
from rabbinical teaching and disregard 
of the Jewish law. 

After the Resurrection, the Apostles 
proclaimed Jesus the man as the Risen 
Lord and the Son of God. These words, 
Says van Buren, were an attempt to 
describe their new understanding of Je- 
Sus in language appropriate to an age 
that saw God in every tree. In a tech- 
nical term used by some linguistic ana- 
lysts, the Apostles’ expression of this 
faith was а blik—a statement that is 
not subject to empirical proof but has 
its own validity as an individual's in- 
terpretation of existence. 

"Contagious" Freedom. How should 
the Christian church translate the East- 
er blik into contemporary language? 
Van Buren suggests that after the Res- 
urrection the Disciples suddenly pos- 
sessed some of the unique and “con- 
tagious" freedom that Jesus had. "In 

telling the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
therefore, they told it as the story of 
the free man who had set them free. 
This was the story which they pro- 
claimed as the Gospel for all men." 
Down through history, millions of oth- 
ers have been called by faith in Christ— 
which means, in van Buren's transla- 
tion: "He who says, ‘Jesus is Lord,’ 
says that Jesus' freedom has been con- 
tagious and has become the criterion 
for his life, public and private." 

Van Buren concludes that Christian- 
ity will have to strip itself of its super- 
natural elements to become believable 
again, just as alchemy had to abandon 

its mystical overtones to become the 
useful science of chemistry. Many Chris- 
tians firmly disagree, and van Buren 
has been roundly charged with clarify- 
ing Christian doctrine to the point where 
there is hardly anything left of it. But 
even some theologians who disagree 
with van Buren’s conclusions admit that 
Christian thinkers can no longer dis- 
miss the linguistic approach as invalid 
or irrelevant. Professor Ian Ramsey of 
Oxford, a pioneer in relating linguistic 
philosophy to theology, goes so far as 
to argue that some analytical religious 
thinkers “are on the threshold of a the- 
ological revolution which might prove 
to be more significant than the relation- 
ship of Aristotelianism to scholasticism.” 


LUTHERANS 


Taming the Tongues 

In Minneapolis last week, the 47- 
member American Lutheran Church 
Council voted to throw the Rev. A. 
Herbert Mjorud off the church’s evan- 
gelical staff. His offense was one that ap- 
palls, embarrasses and deeply worries 
church leaders: promoting glossolalia, 
the practice of praying in “gibberish.” 

Without question, glossolalia is the 
fastest-growing fad in U.S. Protestant 
churches. Once a peculiarity of RR 
costals, "speaking in tongues” has caught 
on with Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, and there is now 
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a national association of glossolalists, 
the Blessed Trinity Society in Van Nuys, 
Calif. At least 260 of the 5,239 Ameri- 
can Lutheran churches have glossolalia 
cells; many of them took up the prac- 
tice after Pastor Mjorud stopped by to 
preach at revival meetings. \ 

Open Doors. Born in Minnesota to 
Lutheran parents, Mjorud, 54, grew up 
in Alaska, and was converted from ag- 
nosticism back to his childhood faith in 
1942. He gave up the practice of law 
to enter the ministry, and two years ago 
attended his first glossolalia service at 
an Episcopal church in Seattle. After 
several months of prayer, Mjorud be- 
gan speaking in tongues himself, started 
trying it out on interested Lutherans 
during his mission trips. Mjorud, who 
is also a devotee of faith healing, was 
warned several times by the Evangelism 
Commission, and only the intervention 
of A.L.C. President Fredrik Schiotz 
saved him from dismissal last year. Al- 
though fired as a traveling evangelist, 
Mjorud is still free to accept a call by 
any congregation that wants him, and 
he intends to keep on speaking as the 
Spirit directs. “It’s my calling," he says, 
*and there are many open doors." 

Glossolalists argue that they are re- 
viving a spiritual exercise of the early 
Christian church, and they often quote 
St. Paul in Corinthians, who lists speak- 
ing in tongues as a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, along with prophecy and healing. 
They hoot at skeptics. “It’s pretty hard 
for a man with an idea to go up against 
one with an experience,” says one self- 
satisfied glossolalist. Sample tonguing: 
“Ulla, ulla, unga, unga garah, atta alla 
ungaraze." 

Spiritual Need. An A.L.C. committee 
investigating glossolalia last year warned 
that it has led to “divisions and tensions" 
in many congregations; tongues advo- 
cates often tend to slight regular wor- 
ship services, force the practice on 
doubters, and develop into an ecstatic 
spiritual elite. But Lutheran leaders have 
little hope that the tongues will now be 
silent. Admits Dr. Schiotz: "Perhaps it is 
a reaction against the tendency to over- 
intellectualize the Christian faith. Speak- 
ing seems to fill a spiritual need for 
simplicity and emotional attachment." 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
The Married Priest 


With his son serving as acolyte, a 
Detroit man named Ernest Adam Beck 
was ordained a fortnight ago in Ger- 
many as a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A former Lutheran minister 
Father Beck, 42, is married and has 
two children. He is the first American 
among a handful of Latin Rite Catholic 
priests who have received dispensations 
from the Pope to take holy orders with- 
out a vow of celibacy. 

Canon law has insisted on priestly 
celibacy since the Middle Ages, al- 
though Eastern-Rite Catholic priests 
May marry before their ordination, But 
within the past 13 years, Popes have 
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Iva 
person, applying contemporary commu- 
nity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole appeals 
to prurient interest," and whether, in 
addition, the material *goes substantially 
beyond customary limits of candor." 
Roth failed to satisfy dissenting Jus- 
tice Douglas, who argued that prurience 
is no sure test for sending errants to 
jail. “The arousing of sexual thoughts 
and desires happens every day in nor- 
mal life in dozens of ways," said Doug- 
las, citing stimulants from music to a 
woman’s sight of a man. The court 
nonetheless retained its Roth rule last 
month as it brushed aside the ban on 
The Lovers, saying that the film con- 
tained merely one “explicit love scene 
in the last reel.” In his dissent, Chief 
Justice Warren argued that local ob- 
scenity standards should still prevail be- 
cause “there is no provable ‘national 
standard. " But the majority ruled: “It 
is, after all, a national Constitution we 
are expounding.” : 
Resistance & Surrender. Local diver- 
sities are likely to remain. Just before 
the court summarily reversed Florida’s 
ban on The Tropic of Cancer last 
month, for example, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court (disagreeing with Wiscon- 
sin, California and Massachusetts) ruled 
the book obscene under the Roth test. 
Chicago prosecutors next week will 
spend several days reading Fanny Hill 
aloud to jurors hearing the case of a 
book dealer arrested for selling those 
8th century “memoirs. : 
хоо courts generally take а strait- 
laced view of such literature, but Ue 
probable test of Fanny grio us LEN 
Supreme Court would be eic is 
“hard-core pornography, Which 15 un- 
stionably illegal. But what is hard- 
questionably g E Sa d : 
core? Justice Potter Stewart says only, 
“J know it when 1 see 1t. One expert 
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No ойс scenes without distracting 
~ -Otic passages." In the Roth case, 
the U.S. Solicitor General described the 
"worst" of hard-core pornography as 
movies showing "people of both sexes 
engaged in orgies" that include "every 
form of sexual activity known." 

In the Kansas book case, Justices 
Black and Douglas nonetheless implied 
that all censorship of any sort is uncon- 
stitutional. So too argues Los Angeles 
Lawyer Stanley Fleishman, who won 

the case. As he sees it, all obscenity 
laws are doomed because the Supreme 
Court has now passed such books as 
Tropic. “To be obscene," says Fleish- 
man, "a book has to go significantly be- 
yond what has already been declared not 
obscene, and that is impossible. You 
can't talk about sex any more frankly 
than is being done now." 


See Here, General Kennedy 
When the N.A.A.C.P. urged Presi- 
dent Johnson to consider "taking over" 
race-torn Mississippi, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy replied that the fed- 
eral-state relationship forbids "preven- 
tive police action." Last week General 
Kennedy (Virginia Law, `51) was given 
a failing grade on his answer by 29 law 
professors at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
N.Y.U., Pennsylvania and Boston Col- 
lege. Whatever Kennedy's political mo- 
tives, said they in an open letter rebut- 
ting his "facile pronouncement," the 
legal facts are clear. The Federal Gor- 
ernment has been fully empowered 
since Reconstruction to “take protec- 
tive action in the circumstares that 
now prevail in Mississippi.” 
> Section 332 of Title 10 of the U.S. 
Code authorizes the Prsident to use 
state militia and federa’ troops “when- 
ever he considers tharunlawful obstruc- 
tions, combinations OF ene СА 
rebellions against the author ү БЕ E 
United States. мчакешщшргаецсайе to 
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dence may curb this power in Missis- 
sippi, noted Kennedy's critics. But it is 
"disappointing and ironic that the De- 
partment of Justice, which has been 
bold beyond precedent in successfully 
urging the Supreme Court that the ju- 
diciary possesses the broadest powers 
to enforce the constitutional assurances 
of equality, should now discover non- 
existent barriers to executive action." 


COURTS 
Getting the Feds to Pay 


As the cost of living continues to rise, 
the price of a good lawyer continues to 
soar—so much that equal justice is still 
an empty platitude for the 60% of 
criminal defendants who cannot afford 
even a bad counsel. State courts are 
now trying the remedy of paid public 
defendants. But federal courts are still 
without the means to pay even court- 
appointed lawyers. Last week a U.S. 
district judge in Oregon blasted this 
anomaly with a broad-gauged decision 
that may not only cost Washington 
a great deal of money, but may be the 
neatest constitutional argument of the 
year. 

_A US. Appeals Court in San Fran- 
RA iordered Judge William С. East in 
Se to hear alleged Bank Robber 
К ard J. Dillon's claim that he had 

cen sentenced to 18 years with 
benefit of a law NU 
Mon NE Yer. Enthusiastically 

plying, last Spring Judge East or- 
dered creek Portland Law M 
D. Strayer « с Manley 

: yer to represent Dillon, and the 
lawyer, toiling in Dillon's behalf 
108 hours of hi ai Spent 
| 1 his usually high-priced 
time during a Tearing at which Dil- 

lon was resentence], Federal rules be- 
ing what they are, Srayer did not ex- 
pect a penny. 

Judge East had other eas, Petition 
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ROSCOE POUND 
For lichens, Lucretius and liberty. 


LAWYERS 


Paragon of Principle 

"Law must be stable, and yet it can- 
not stand still," said Roscoe Pound. It 
was a principle that the renowned dean 
of Harvard Law School first began 
teaching the U.S. in 1906, when at 35 
and still an obscure Nebraska lawyer, 
he stepped before the American Bar 
Association and blasted U.S. courts for 
archaic adherence to fixed rules.* There- 
after famed as “The Schoolmaster of 
the A.B.A.,” he followed the same prin- 
ciple in helping to shift the focus of 
U.S. law to social needs. Later, in his 
complaints about the resulting tendency 
of U.S. courts to become quasilegisla- 
tures, he was faithful as ever to his 
point. Last week, when Pound died at 
93, a paragon of principle passed from 
U.S. law. 

Massive, mustachioed, cigar-chomp- 


* Given in St. Paul, Minn., Pound's Speech is 
considered so historic that last month the 
American Judicature Society, celebrating its 
ae anniversary, memorialized Pound's 
rds with a bronze plaque in the Mi 
Sota state capitol building. Aes 
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iut edon Firestones — 
^| the Middle Ages, plays in England 
-| e sometimes performed from Pag- 
ЧЁ aggons, which traveled around 
i E cities stopping at key spots 
а as “уе Abbaye gates” and “ye 
tigh crosse before ye Mayor —where 
is actors would strut and fret their 
irupon the unsteady stages. 
'| New York now has its pageant wag- 
|o too—set to perform everywhere 
im ye Bronx to ye Staten Island, and 
„|е before ye Bobby Wagner, the 
_| mor. Belonging to Joseph Papp’s New 
everythin York Shakespeare Festival, they are not 
tius. Pr; | dint old tumbrels. They are a caravan 
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{ | шее puzzle. In four hours, they col- 
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ү Midsummer Night's Dream to 34 
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pulled out and positioned in front of 
the apron. 

Found. Light towers rose like peri- 
scopes out of the next truck, to be fed 
by generators in another truck. At ei- 
ther flank of the main stage, trucks 
pulled up and opened for business as 
dressing rooms. Still another truck 
spewed out neatly packed flats, stairs, 
props, scenery and more lights. The 
last truck contained enough collapsible 
bleachers and folding chairs for some- 
thing over 1,500 people. 

Nicely acted and broadly directed, 
with colorful costumes and plastic cow- 
slips that stood upright on their stems 
when tossed to the stage, the perform- 
ance was full of life, and it found an 
audience. Almost no one walked away. 
One young boy who did leave had noth- 
ing against Shakespeare. *Man, it's get- 
ting dark," he said, "and you can get 
killed in this park." 


Two Broadway set designers and one 
Broadway lighting designer were re- 
cently given a $75,800 Ford Founda- 
tion grant to develop a mobile theater 
similar to Papp's on an even more com- 
pact scale—that is, on one truck only. 
The foundation is trying to help the 
State Department find a way to present 
American theater from town to town 
anywhere in the world. Arena stage, 
dressing rooms, props, generators, lights 
—everything but the emotion—would 
roll in one unit. 


ACTORS 


Breathless Man 

The Tricolor, a snifter of cognac, a 
flaring hem, a tilted skylight—these 
have been demoted to secondary sym- 
bols of France. The primary symbol is 
an image of a young man slouching in 
a café chair, his socks sagging over 
broken shoelaces, his shirt open to the 
waist, his arms dangling to the floor, 
where his knuckles drag. A Gauloise 
rests in his gibbon lips, and its smoke 
meanders from his attractively broken, 
Z-shaped nose. Out of the Left Bank by 
the New Wave, һе 15 Jean-Paul Bel- 
mondo—the natural son of the Existen- 


tialist conception, standing for every- 

thing and nothing at 738 m.p.h. 

All this may suggest why the film that 
first established him was called Breath- 
less. Since then he has played all kinds 
of roles—an inspiring priest in Léon 
Morin, Prétre, an introverted teacher in 
Two Women—but he has become the 
No. 1 box office draw in France be- 
cause the indelible Breathless image lin- 
gers on. He feels that he does not re- 
semble that public image of himself— 
or so he says over cognac and smoke, 
slouching in a café chair, his socks sag- 
ging over broken shoelaces, his shirt 
open to the waist, arms dangling to the 
floor, where his knuckles drag. 

Never Doubled. All France calls him 
Bébel (pronounced Bay-bell), and the 
French press has recorded that his nose 
was broken in the prize ring. “I let this 
story go through because it has added 
to my legend,” he confesses. His nose 
was actually disassembled in a fight in 
high school. But if such embellishments 
exist here and there, the private Bel- 
mondo still rides point to the legend. 
He does box, but only as an amateur. 
He is indeed a fearless, reckless fellow. 

He loved making his new picture, 
That Man from Rio, a protracted com- 
ic strip in motion that rams into two 
hours every cliché of the classic cinema 
chase pictures. On location in Brazil, he 
never used a double. He walked along 
a ten-story ledge and hung from a wire 
70 ft. high. Once he was warned that a 
stream was too dangerous to swim in, 
being chock full of poisonous serpents, 
carnivorous disease-carrying insects and 
razor-teethed fish. Belmondo tossed a 
chunk of corned beef into the water. 
When nothing happened to it, he dove 
in, saying: "What the hell, if they're not 
going to chew on that they're certainly 
not going to eat me.” 

His charm with scaly creatures did 
not confine itself to working hours. In a 
steamy Amazon town, Jean-Paul went 
out into the jungle one night and came 
back to the hotel with a dozen baby 
crocodiles, crept into rooms late a 
night and put a baby croc joe M 
one's bidet. Soon he had two a | SeB- 
ards, four macaws. several adolescent 
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An electrical system is more than the sum of its individ- 
ual parts: it is a highly coordinated organism. As such 
it should be planned in one piece and built in one piece. 


Thus the optimum solution is invariably to let the same 
firm handle the entire 


ШШ Б! 


ysis to architectural planning. Or if you M wel 
instrumentate a chemical plant or a steel mi 1 degré 
not only offer proposals covering any desire? 7 i. 


0 
of automation but also tell you whether any on 
project, from planning to post- country's industrial products can be drawn UP 


; б m 
installation servici -a| proble 

| i P In other words, we prefer to solve a technical E „The 
If you wish us to build you, say, a power station, we in one piece and to accept full respons! ive f 


will not only Supply the turboset 
but are also in a position to cond 
preliminary studies, from location 


23 К a " n ' 
and instrumentation, more complex a task, the greater is the ince d eng’ |: 
uct all the necessary ^ us tc tackle it. For over a century, this Кт po ich 
Surveying, soil anal- neering enterprise has always been our s 


i › ес | 
The Siemens Group — your experienced partner in all electrical engineering i M 
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arrot and three snakes 
Remembers the film's 
ocodiles ate the birds. 
К the crocodiles. The 
op "of starvation. The room 
bottom of some Ama- 
cess once: Bébel was born 
r-Seine, a fairly expensive 
but he grew up on the 


ШЕ е. His father was a sculp- 
pl taught at the Académie des 
«0 £ 


б Arts- : 
fe Belmondo is so natural on 


HE noh 
Dus that he appears to be the 
à actor who was discovered rather 
s t 


gj, IANPAUL BELMONDO 
tng point to а legend at 738 m.p.h. 
Я H 
ей, he had ten years of ex- 
se behind him by the time he 
ү, 1601155, Most of it he acquired 


: лок, ше еде заб, 
$ Бы Art Be oyal Academy of 
ling, hee &bel got experience of 
"gg C In Spite of my mug, 
Ps hag Stupid to deny that I’ve 
huy à certain success with girls," 

Even 
hus [Su ha he married a dancer 
we wil Sted. oni am Whose attractions were 
c it stand Y her name, which he 
де [s elmo - So he renamed her Elo- 
of you" [* three 100 is devoted to her and to 
*n Children Sp] ow 
on. hye P0dizeg "b ove my Elodie, 
plen w ftom d €cause after І come 
Jro! " КИП Je ard day between the 
ity Т ут Rr ine Moreau, Sophia Lo- 
ive f IA in; a dinale, she’s bound 
of engt OM Was AUS question like "Well 
oitt [yt o, In bed with Claudia to- 
gP Thee Schol phy aus what saves 
; Nore quthing Eon Conjugal routine. Is 
je a Spree, pr the world more icy, 
[W^ "spec. © than a woman who 
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Born. To Malcolm X, 39, former No. 
2 man for the Black Muslims, who split 
with the *too peaceful" Muslims to start 
his own Organization of Afro-American 
Unity, and Sister Betty X: their fourth 
child, fourth daughter; in New York. 
Name: Lumumbah. 


Married. Princess Margaretha, 29, 
granddaughter of Sweden's King Gustaf 
VI Adolf; and John Kenneth Ambler, 
40, well-to-do British commoner; in a 
Lutheran ceremony witnessed by 7,000,- 
000 Swedes on TV; on Oland Island, 
Sweden (see THE WORLD). 


Married. Dorian Leigh, 44, queen of 
U.S. fashion models until she passed 
the scepter to her younger sister, Suzy 
Parker; and Iddo Ben-Gurion, sometime 
playwright, no kin to Israel's former 
Premier; she for the fifth time, he for 
the first; in Paris. 


Married. Veronica (“Rocky”) Balfe 
Cooper, 51, blonde and still beautiful 
socialite widow of Hollywood's Gary 
Cooper; and Dr. John Marquis Converse, 
51, Manhattan plastic surgeon, whom 
she met when she moved back East after 
Coop's death in 1961; both for the sec- 
ond time; in a civil ceremony in West- 
port, Conn. 


Married. Mahalia Jackson, 52, high 
priestess of Negro gospel songs; and 
Minters Sigmond Galloway, 47, sales- 
man for a Gary, Ind., building con- 
tractor; both for the second time; in 
Chicago. 


Died. Edward Glenn (“Fireball”) 
Roberts, 33, champion U.S. stock car 
racer, a fierce and flashing veteran of 
the high-banked ovals who, in 15 years 
of driving everything from midgets to 
410-h.p. Fords, won close to $400,000 
and all the big races except the World 
600 in Charlotte, N.C., which he tried 
for again on May 24 only to wind up in 
the middle of a flaming, three-car crash 
that left him with third-degree burns 
over 4596 of his body; of complications 
resulting from his burns; at Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital. 


Died. Pierre Monteux, 89, French- 
born conductor whose portly леше 
raced virtually all the major podiums 
E Bastin symphony (1919-24), 
Amsterdam (1924-34), San Francisco 
(1935-52), London (from 1961 on), 
guest conductor of close to 100 more— 
a maestro with a calm, precise technique 
that generally brought out the best both 
in the musicians and music, of a brain 
hemorrhage following à fall; at his home 
near Hancock, Me. 
ound, 93, Harvard's 


and teacher of law; 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Died. Roscoe P 
renowned student à 
after a long illness: in 
(see THE LAW). 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


Breaking the Bachot 

From the moment a French baby 
opens his little Gallic eyes, his. ruling 
purpose in life becomes preparing for 
the bachot, the grueling baccalaureate 
exam that decides who shall enter uni- 
versities and the grandes écoles, and 
thus automatically become the elite that 
will some day rule the nation. The 
exam was over last week, and in Paris 
and Marseille milling, delirious teen- 
age students overturned cars, pelted 
passers-by with flour, bombarded police 
with eggs, set bonfires on the sidewalks. 
They were celebrating the end of the 


7, 


pretest tension—and a lot of them were 
celebrating the fact that this year they 
knew the questions in advance. 
Is Perception Proof? The bachot, or 
"bac,' is drawn up by 30 eminent 
French professors, who submit it to the 
Education Ministry. Then the exam 
goes to the National Printing Office, 
| where no printer sets more than a single 
| line of type. The printed copies are 
kept in safes until three days before 
exam time, when envelopes containing 
the dreaded test are distributed to re- 
Ponal сео. At the same hour 
DE is the country, the seals are 
i 9 start the trial that every 


French youth has 
16 to 18 years, Worked toward for 


But ip Marseille this 
—possibly in the city’ 
world—had cracked e NM E 
at least a week before the bachot A 
ents and children happily paid as ans 
as $300 for the three tough questions 
. on the philosophy section of the test, 

which turned out to be: "Does per- 


time, someone 


EE Pa atqut T 


* That's a mask in the center. 


{ SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS* WHOOPING IT UP IN MARSEILLE 
\ | Charles de Gaulle also wanted the answers. 
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ception provide proof of the reality of 
an object? [s it correct to speak of 
the lessons of the past? Is liberty of 
judgment compatible with the necessity 
of truth?" As word spread to 80%. of 
the local students and to Nice, Corsica, 
Toulon and Paris, the price dropped 
to $30. Many Frenchmen found the 
questions more interesting than the 
scandal, and abstruse discussions could 
be heard all over town. 

Busy Signal. Police got proof of the 
fraud only on exam day, but bureauc- 
racy made it impossible to switch to a 
standby bachot. The decision to change, 
explained an official of the Marseille 
test center, could be made only by the 


PIERRE DOMENECH 
x X 


Minister of Education in Paris, “and all 
the telephone lines were busy." 

Rather than require all students to 
take the bac a second time, Education 
Minister Christian Fouchet ordered the 
exam results to be compared with a 
student's regular work. Those scoring 
suspiciously well will get an oral grilling. 
President Charles de Gaulle was so 
peeved by the inglorious mess that at 
a Cabinet meeting he asked his Educa- 
tion Minister: “Alors, Fouchet, and 
about this bac?” Replied Fouchet, with 
grumpy high-score logic: “The whole 
thing would never have happened if 
Marseille weren’t in France,” 


TEACHING 


Montessori in the Slums 

Founding the first modern Montes- 
sori school in the U.S. turned red-haired 
Nancy McCormick Rambusch from a 
housewife into a stormy prophetess. 

ег success in setting up the Whitby 
School in Greenwich, Conn., led to so 
much demand for her advice that she 
went on to start the American Montes- 
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sori Society. “I’m sort 


Baker Eddy of this Or the 
remarks, a little ruetu i ation Ж " 
Rambusch is proud that pes a i call | 
Whitby in 1958, the Monte Ming у per thf? 
ment in the U.S. has greco p 008 
private schools (38 of REAA lj je 
to her A.M.S), and the ү Delong " 9 
be on the verge of filling 4 hited | ad 00. 
in big-city slums. Ig ney sf, rubbe 
Heresy. The Whitby Scho, ind ep 
tered from Amsterdam, heaga & th with “ 
the international Montessor; Watters oie n 
There, Mario Montessori, p. Yeme BUT 


of the Italian woman who ы Ura] уу 0 
the method, has carried on с U] 
death in 1952 at 81. But wie he 
mistress Rambusch insisteq oan б}. & 
the strict discipline of the origi Ча Хез 
tessori dogma, Mario called je Му 2 
tic and withdrew the charter. set 
has been to create a society p 
maintenance of the ‘pure’ More te 
he explains with a sigh, ssori, 
Then Nancy Rambusch 
Whitby School, after a disagree’ 
with the board of directors Are 
same time, an ex-actor named ІА | 
Laughlin founded a Montessori schol | 
in Santa Monica, quickly made in | 
biggest in the U.S., and brought ip; 
authentically European Montes; 
couple to run a teacher-training y; 
gram. Orthodox Montessorian Lau 
scorns Nancy Rambusch, confidenily: 
pects that the A.M.S. will die wit 
three years. > 
Despite such bickering, the movers 
thrives. Thousands of well-off US. d: 
ples, many of them Roman Cati: 
accept the Montessori principle thi! 
child's mind, far from being a dE | 
slate, contains a blueprint of selici? | > 
zation; the school and teachers t 
only provide conditions for the ШИ A 
follow the blueprint. Kids who are = 


to follow often learn to read, writ? f ch 
ach has 


пан, 
do binomial theorems at um 

fas teacher | 

didactic | 


ЕЗ 
3 
> 
2 
oe 


quit i| 


why Montessori schools rise 
competent teachers can be for 
Hands Unlike Hands. Yet о, 
is the Montessori method Mir 
on the gravest problem facing HUE 
educators in the U.S. кесай р 
Maria Montessori formed pi à 
tional concepts teaching 60 A g 
dren in Rome almost 60 n г |\ 
some Chicago experimenten i qd | 
ning a Montessori school b od 
the job of preparing p 
from racial ghettos for "ik | i 
world of middle-class public ag G Jm ki 
The children live in Chim Y chan 
brini slum-clearance project. pé li 
mostly fatherless Negroes Sor КЕ Јон 
Ricans whose mothers wo on& sv tay 
relief. “Some of the 019° 00 
hands that di n MNT Ў, 
hands," says the 5С in 
cella отш who taught Me iy ba 


> wen | 
public schools before а p | "i po 
wich for a jean id Whitby ig P ЗА | 
at Nancy Ram ven aD e| "ih th 


e К 
“They had never been 81У, p gai (| inq 
handie.” At first they i yet Ny 


hostile bunch, and Dir 


he could barely even talk 


f the ү [uad tht Now the Cabrini kids fond- 
айол» them һе tall lady,” and follow 
But Ney call e the grounds of the project 
Binning | sor tro she were the Pied Piper. ] 
Зот nove, one step at a time, at their 
Wn. t pe they become more self-reliant 
m bep tt! "m par tont. A. three-year-old lies on 
Пе Af 0 СОП mat, arranging a washbasin 


yi rubber л five-year-old, blindfolded 
чш ФР пе eyeshade, feels a sphere, а 
a 


0] Was о | with | bi linder, following out some 

quar, ше t in his mind. Ordinary pro- 

i mover ^ шер!!! schools have similar equipment, 
sive 


. toy manufacturers have sto- 

e "vof Maria Montessori's original 
enman? ideas. But where progressive 
signs Bie the tools as one of many 
З in which the teacher plays а 
Montessori schools put the 


ART SHAY 


*SSOr] scho 
made it |а. 
rought ine) Я 
Montessori Bia 
raining | RR 
ian Таш | y 
nfidentlyc 
1 die wit 


пе movenz| ji 
off U.S. a 
in Саш 
iciple thal! 
sing a ce 
of зеі 
'achers K 
- the chill! 
who are 2 
id, write 
ix—whist? 
e faster Ù 
oa е in the background while the 
ret only £^ jeu P hing materials do much of 

ein : 

n „юш Change? Some educators, 
i. 5 Columbia Teachers College Pro- 


CABRINI TEACHERS & STUDENTS 
Юй has а blueprint for self-civilization. 


per Ison ата Goldberg, think the Mon- 
o slum" Чуп Som will collapse, just as it did 
уе hand of © century when John Dewey's 
ers a ie On th Progressive education won out. 
that fs TN Other hand, others are just as 
schod [d iig | e current Montessori revival, 
ШЕ ү сод? With national concern for 


| m yc education in general and for 
пісак" «| y балы; | particular, will profound- 
"I. US. education. 


and j| в '8 push at the moment,” pre- 
c of Fis a Shoo ТУ Martin, superintendent 
1 о J| Maly еп Freeport, L.I., “will even- 
opt y^ Nor ШС the public school system 


nly ning 


Nursery schools. And the 
eon the horizon with the theo- 
| and the classroom hardware 
"iW stem. nn Nursery is the Montes- 
Hi vin“ cor ds Nancy Rambusch: 

: eq wine А 


ША Ny 


Circle. We're back 
‘ids Maria Montessori 
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. __ These 8 tests prove || 
First National City Travelers Checks | 
are “Better Than Money" — | 


National City Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual | | 
tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability ||) 
.. immediate acceptability... on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, | 
there are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels ||. 
can direct you to the nearest one. | 
In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily | 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 

And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... | 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 25. 


x m^ 


Test No. 1—Refundability—in Washington, D. C. 
In this test, vacationing Mr. and Mrs. David Jalbert, of Brooklyn Hets., №. Y., burned 


$220 of National City Travelers Checks; called Western Union Operator 25. Directed to 
Riggs National Bank, they received an immediate on-the-spot refund. 


у} : ex 
Test No. 2-Acceptability-in Waikiki 
iss Mo.,enjoy 

S. Joseph Goresof Florissant, Mo., 
E os of Hawaii’s famous outriggers. 


i i avel ex- 
d for this fun, as for all trave ex 
em National City Travelers Checks. 


TestNo.3-Availability-inMexicoCity | 
Dom Algieri, of Nutley, N.J., used addi- 
tional cash to purchase more National City Y 
"Travelers Checks. Banks everywhere carry | 
them. 
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AL TRAVELERS CHECK NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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IE ing both parties in the image of Babbitt 
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| Spokesman for Conservatism 

| "This magazine,” said William F. 
Buckley Jr. in his prospectus for the 

| first issue of the National Review, "will 

| forthrightly oppose the prevailing trend 

of public opinion; its purpose, indeed, 


| MAGAZINES 
| 
| 


"MJ is to change the nation’s intellectual and 


| political climate.” Only five years out of 
(1 Yale, Buckley had already made a na- 
ul tional name for himself with his first 


"NI book, God and Man at Yale, which ac- 


| cused his Alma Mater of preaching lib- 


| eralism and secularism to the exclusion 


of almost everything else. And in that 
fall of 1955, the articulate young con- 
servative found the political weather 
parlous. “Clever intriguers are reshap- 


I ‚ gone Social-Democrat,” he wrote. The 
| press, he said, was a mess of *New Deal 
| journalism"; conformity, fabricated by 
|| "Social Engineers,” loomed as “the larg- 
!! est cultural menace in America.” 

i From the start, National Review's 
| polemic spirit, bolstered by its editor’s 
| intellectual bravura, was a rallying point 
| for those who subscribed to the Buck- 
! Jey brand of "radical conservatism." In 


f 

| its pages, such conservative spokesmen 

| as Russell (Conservative Mind) Kirk, 

| Cornell University’s Clinton Rossiter 
| | (Conservatism їп America) and James 

| 


Jackson Kilpatrick Jr., editor of the 
|| Richmond News Leader, spelled ош the 
Í philosophy of their politics. Sometimes 
|| even outsiders were permitted aboard, 
| among them Liberal Columnist Murray 

Kempton and Steve Allen, whose occu- 
| pation as a TV comedian allows time 
| for the espousal of liberal causes. 

V lf there were occasional exercises in 
Nu doctrinaire pedantry, there was always 
| a balance of nicely aimed journalistic 
I needling. Neither liberals nor middle- 
] of-the-roaders were spared the Review's 
| witty and often savage prose. There was 

| also a leaven of practical politics. And 
| it was hardly surprising that, when the 
3! intellectuals of conservatism spotted a 
| proper champion, they announced his 
| | candidacy before he got around to do- 
|), ing it himself. In April 1963, National 

| Review began its Barry Goldwater for 
| President campaign. 

| Goldwater & Eisenhower. "I have 

| fiever importuned Mr. Goldwater to 

| M wrote then, “but I am 
lu onn. and 1 do believe that if he 
HN eclare himself, and go to the 
| | people, in no time at all he'd di 

them to say, ‘Yes, Mr, Presi 18роз6 

A : Мт. President. ” By 
[ ugust 1963, National Review h 
! out its Republi i . кеч 
| : publican ticket: Goldwater 
r and Eisenhower. “Before dismissing th 
[| idea as inherently preposterous Dees 
Buckley, who thought it up, ODE shout 

consider that the strength Mr. Eisen- 
hower could give to the ticket would 
almost surely be conclusive.” Somewhat 
later, Buckley added: "It is quite irrele- 
vent that I don't like Ike." 
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Now that the Goldwater bandwagon 
has picked up a full head of steam, Na- 
tional Review is already looking beyond 
the election. This week it publishes a 
16,000-word 4 Program for a Gold- 
water Administration. Sample advice: 
Goldwater should man the battlements 
of states rights (“within the federal 
harem, the states today are merely eu- 
nuchs"), invade Cuba if necessary, in- 
sist that Russia dismantle its *world rev- 
olutionary apparatus" and retire to its 
borders of 1939. 

"Venture in Triviality." "We burnish 
the truths of Society as we see them," 
says Buckley. National Review has held 
that racial segregation is "not intrinsi- 
cally immoral,” and it opposed the civil 
rights bill on the grounds that it ceded 


DON CRAVENS 
Fer pi T 


| 
| 
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NATIONAL REVIEW'S BUCKLEY 
A balanced diet of needles. 


to the White House "the powers of a 
despot." When Pope John XXIII, in his 
Mater et Magistra encyclical, seemed to 
be saying that a little socialism was not 
necessarily bad, Buckley, a Roman 
Catholic, attacked the encyclical as “а 
venture in triviality.” He also objected 
to last summer's Freedom March on 
Washington: “Mob-deployment in cir- 
cumstances that call for thought and 
discussion is a dangerous resort,” 
_ The magazine is still not self-support- 
ing (annual loss between $100,000 and 
$150,000 a year). But circulation 
which reached 30,000 by 1960, has 
more than doubled since, Today Bill 
Buckley is convinced that National Re- 
view is living up to its promise to 
голове the political face of America," 
n the light of Goldwater’s growing suc 
cesses, that conviction seems to с 


more weight than it did in 1955, xx 


What to Read in the Co 
Аз the site- of a naci q 
convention, San Francisco na 
advantages—which may voller 
Republican Party has eon Why 
in eight years. Its precipito. ity 
duce women long and firn Us hip. e 
abounds with good hotels. Of | 


To this triad must be addeq 
the Oakland Tribune, Publish Unh, 
across the bay by former R, ed juy 
U.S. Senator William Know] 
if delegates to next week’s coda 
depend on the four dailies иШ 
hensive accounts of their activitis 
may be disappointed. S 
Hearty Cheers. Most 
most successful is the Chronicle 0 
a sobersided copy of the New Ys 
Times, the paper took a new eus 


Dre. 
Ü they 


Popular and | 


ward entertainment in 1955 undo jon unti 
А А c Г 4 er the 
direction of Executive Editor Sl л the | 
Newhall and Publisher Charle, , \ Wl Stee 
Young Thieriot, a descendant of iy | %™ 
papers founders. The two men fj; | 2/1007 
their pages with columnists, both syng. tn the E 
cated and local, until the census peake Dp. 
at 53. Columnists now cover everythin mi is th 
from veterinary medicine (Dr. Fran g 
E. Miller) to sex (Count Marco, title | 
local beautician), frequently at ће е. tals Oak 
pense of news. fest b 
The Chronicle has pledged blanki а pape 
convention coverage: Count Marco, fi: n 8 
example, taking note of the conventi: no 
site, the Cow Palace, announced plat ET 
to examine the herd of delegates a | mye E 
delegates’ wives in search of cows. БЕ ШЫ. 
torially, the paper greeted Bill Sert |, A 
ton's entry with hearty сһеегѕ. „ | Tribune с 
Decent & Dull. Second-ranking б Coldwate 
is the Examiner, which was will р. 
Randolph Hearst's pedestal paper, 4 | votes Wi 
which still styles itself, somewhat al Vitals mo 
ronistically, as “Monarch of ME. (is he } 
lies.” Having surrendered its circulatt® 
lead to the Chronicle in 1961, I i 
aminer now lags far behind, 77. 
to 330,000, and has lost spirit. ee fi 
sive waves of new editoria me à 
ment, all rolling in from Hears pat "dl 
quarters in New York, seem ^. | 
x 2 Exam 
improved nothing but the prt | 
morals: the paper no long р, 
cheesecake, and its trucks De a 
claim: “Decency—A Famly y]: 
per.” The Examiner’s editoria N 
set in New York, where Editor has "n 
William Randolph Hearst J" gi! 
played a preference neither sy gi 
water nor for Scranton but ji? Я 
Cabot Lodge: "Don't be S poni k 
many delegates turn tO the jon " 
and experienced politician- cise 1р, E 
Hearst's other San Frar als 
the evening News Call Bullet. | 
of unprofitable competitor fe c ) 
monopoly of the after?’ е in” d 
News Call Bulletin has slipP T D 
PL Д“ 
TIME, ty 
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pular ani B sex COLUMNIST MARCO 
ue Опе А passion for civic issues, а 
ew York 
W lack io. |... until it is not appreciably larger 
Under th: ип the Pacific Coast Edition of the 
itor Sn ( Street Journal. Nevertheless, Edi- 
Пап js í homas Eastham plans to deploy a 
ant of Ж | бешп force of 25—some 18 more 
men fled | the Examiner—by drafting his TV 
both synd: qii, a reporter whose normal assign- 
SUS peake! |i the Parks and Recreation De- 
everythin |. ent, and anyone else at hand. 


Dr. Frat ‘little Interest. It is William Know- 
Mateo, 2) s Oakland Tribune that may quite 
at ihe es wsbly be the most thoroughly read 
„ | tal paper in the Cow Palace. The 
ed Мше ти gave its heart to Barry Gold- 


bur. vet months before the California Re- 
сей pls чп primary, and has since pub- 
legates ani Sed scores of editorials calculated to 
cows. El: ш pleasant reading for the 700-odd 
Bill Scrat sites who plan to arrive more or 

5 I Goldwater’s pocket. Sample 

Tune comment: “Because Senator 


Coldwater is the one candidate who 
n “apture large chunks of Democrat- 
a without conceding to the Dem- 
lis тое than a handful of GOP 
"wi, 5 ће obvious choice for the 
tied. ату. Goldwater has re- 
& and a Tribune's choice through 
(етот S It classified Pennsylvania 
хауа illiam Scranton's last-min- 
lenge» CUStage as "a late and vain 

* and “an exercise in futility.” 
Wr Tite B that, the Tribune should 
RT Interest to political tour- 
Nes cj Preoccupied with local bond 

; evelopment and a current 
( “ball cane Oakland a professional 
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| whe Papers have pitched in to 
er editors and publishers 
{0 stretch the limits of 
S ere has been a mini- 
han In St. Augustine, Fla., 
Taos little daily (circ. 
ге modest ambitions. It 
Snore the South’s biggest 
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pledge of blanket coverage. 


story, on the hopeful assumption that if 
nobody pays any attention, the race 
problem just might go away. 

After a fashion, this policy worked 
for years. St. Augustine had no race 
trouble to speak of, and when it did, 
the Record barely spoke of it: last Oc- 
tober, when the first lunch counters 
were integrated in St. Johns County, of 
which St. Augustine is the seat, the 
Record gave the incident 14 in. on an 
inside page. But last April the South's 
biggest story also became the biggest 
story in St. Augustine. That was the 
month that the civil rights movement 
enveloped the city. 

Leaning Backward. Demonstrations, 
riots and violence have been the order 
of the day ever since. But "for a long 
time we didn't even mention the situa- 
tion," says Record Editor Harvey Lo- 
pez. This posture proved unworkable, 
especially after one of the arrested 
picketers turned out to be Mrs. Mal- 
colm Peabody, mother of the Governor 
of Massachusetts (TIME, April 10). The 
news flashed out of St. Augustine on 
all the national wires, and reluctantly 
the Record played the story on Page 
One—but beneath a studiously unin- 
formative headline: MORE ARRESTS 
MADE AS DEMONSTRATIONS CONTINUE 
HERE. 

That headline symbolizes the Rec- 
ord’s dilemma. As a newspaper, it has 
begun at last to give St. Augustine s 
civil rights movement the news promi- 
nence it deserves. Record accounts of 
local violence now appear where ше; 
belong: on the front page. But as a 
newspaper with segreto aer 
thies, the Record bends over pee wee 
to accommodate what it considers the 


ight side. е a 
E os are generally referie e as 
“Negro demonstrators 3 Shige x Ce 
tinians who swing clubs. ve t enl 
are called "white citizens. Кызу: Jo- 
seph Shelley's Press e aa 
covered in full; the pres conferences of 
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Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., leader of 
the demonstrators, are not reported at 
all. After whites and Negroes fought 
bloodily with clubs and fists in a local 
motel pool, the Record dusted off the 
same headline that it had used on the 
arrest of Mrs. Peabody: MORE ARRESTS 

MADE AS DEMONSTRATIONS CONTINUE. 

. Keeping Silence. "Rumors are per- 
Sistent," the paper reported recently, 
"that local Negro citizens and leaders 
do not approve of racial demonstrations 
here." After a Florida Beverage De- 
partment official had the temerity to 
beat up a white man who was beating 
up a Negro, and then got away before 
infuriated rednecks identified him, the 
Record obligingly printed his badge 
number. State police, fearing reprisals, 
hustled the man out of town. 

To preserve neutrality, the paper has 
embargoed such coverage as action 
photographs (“showing pictures of vio- 
lence just adds fuel to the fire") and 
does not run copy that is considered 
inflammatory. Says A. H. (“Hoop”) 
Tebault Jr., 29, who took over the pa- 
per after his fathers death last year: 
"We are in favor of local problems 
being solved locally." 

Editorially, the Record has ham- 
mered on this theme: that trouble 
would subside if only the agitators |f 
would get out of town. “We have no in- 
tention of taking an active hand in the 
situation," Tebault says. “First, because 
there is no single solution. Second, be- 
cause for a paper to become commit- 
ted, it would have to take a stand that 
could be interpreted as favoring one 
side over another.” Adds Editor Lopez: 
“The only way this thing can be settled 
is for Dr. King to withdraw and let us 
work it out among ourselves.” 


ANDY SCHNEIDER 


PUBLISHER TEBAULT 
For the Record, a daily dilemma. 
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TENNIS 


Pingpong, Anyone? 

Any ballboy could tell that Ameri- 
can tennis fortunes were certainly look- 
ing up. Why, any one of three Yanks 
| had a good shot at Wimbledon last 
|| week. First there was the defending 
| champion: chunky Chuck McKinley, 
|| 23, the acrobatic Texan who breezed 
|| to victory in 1963 without even losing 
|| a set. Then came Frank Froehling, 22, 
(| a finalist in last summer’s U.S. cham- 
|| pionships at Forest Hills. And finally 
l| there was Dennis Ralston, 21, who 
[| teamed with McKinley just last Decem- 
I| ber to beat Australia for the Davis Cup. 
i In 88 years storied old Wimbledon 
I) has seen a lot of bad performances, but 
| few as shocking as last week's U.S. col- 
\ lapse. In the first round, Ralston lost to 

| 

| 


|! | Tony Pickard, a 29-year-old English- 
: man who had virtually retired from 
I competitive tennis; Ralston romped 
i through the first two sets, then col- 
| lapsed to lose in five. Froehling also 
| fell in the first round—to Nicky Kalo- 
| geropoulos, a 19-year-old, Costa Rican- 
born Greek who had just graduated 
7 from the juniors. Froehling’s problem 
| was double faults. By the semifinals, 
| McKinley was the only American left 
! in the tournament. He took care of 
| that, dropping a four-set match to Aus- 
| tralias Fred Stolle—the same man he 
| whipped for the title last year. Stolle's 
| forehand used to be his weakness. No 
| longer. 
That made it an All-Aussie final, the 
| sixth in nine years. Stolle’s opponent: 
n Roy Emerson, 28, the world's No. 1- 
| ranked amateur, but always before an 
also-ran at Wimbledon—in eight tries, 
he had never reached the finals. This 
| | time, Emerson went all the way. De- 
Ju spite intermittent showers that forced 
С officials to stop the match three times, 


P. A. REUTER 


WINNER EMERSON 
Sudden as the showers. 
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he polished off Stolle in four straight- 
forward, serve-volley sets, 6-4, 12-10, 
4-6, 6-3. 

For the U.S. the worst blow was yet 
to come. Last May both Emerson and 
Stolle were booted off the Australian 
Davis Cup squad for playing in foreign 
tournaments without permission. But as 
soon as the results from Wimbledon 
were in, Aussie tennis officials started 
talking about lifting the ban. 


GOLF 


Brinkmanship 

It was the merest formality, the coup 
de gráce, and then everyone could ad- 
journ to the clubhouse for the popping 
of the corks. There stood "Champagne 
Tony" Lema at last week's Cleveland 
Open, 15 under par, with just a one- 
foot putt between him and $20,000— 
and everybody knows that golf pros do 
not miss one-foot putts. But there was a 
slip 'twixt the cup and the lip. Ever so 
casually, Tony stepped up to the ball. 
Ever so casually, he pushed it right 
around the hole. 

That put Tony in a sudden-death 
playoff with Arnold Palmer, a beer man. 
Sudden death is hardly the word. Suicide 
is a better term: out of 19 playoffs in 
his career, Palmer has won twelve. But 
Tony is a brinkman too: it makes the 
bubbly taste all the better. On the first 
hole, a 398-yard par-four, he watched 
Palmer smack his drive over a creek all 
the way to the base of the elevated 
green. Briefly, Lema fingered the “safe” 
club—a No. 4 iron. Then he reached 
for a driver too. "I might as well go out 
in style," he sighed. 

He almost did: the ball was headed 
straight for the water when it clipped 
a footbridge and kicked across. A No. 9 
iron put: Tony on, 15 feet from the pin 
—and when Arnie left his wedge short 
of the green, Lema suddenly had an- 
other chance to win. This time he took 
a deep breath and stroked the ball neat- 
ly into the center of the cup. Birdie, 
hole and match for Lema's third vic- 
tory in four weeks. His 1964 winnings 
now totaled $60,561, only $1,090 be- 
hind King Palmer himself. 


FISHING 
All Out for Banzai! 


Somebody once said that th 
who fishes for black marlin BURNS 
wears a size 44 coat and a size 4 hat 
That is libel, of course. But the idea is 
that it takes brawn to catch one—and 
a kind of lunacy to try. 

Not that the black marlin is the big- 
gest game fish around; some diee 
grow bigger. The black is just the fast- 
est, Strongest, smartest and meanest— 
and big enough too. The record for rod 
and reel is 1,560 Ibs., and even the ba- 
E RU 200 lbs. or so— have 

ills like baseball bats. Golfer Sam 


* : 

E 
WINNER LEMA 
Safe as suicide, 


Snead, who would rather catch а mar 


than lick Ben Hogan, says that Boing 


after blacks is "like hunting elephanj? | 


Another expert big game fisherman, $ 
Kip Farrington Jr., calls the black "he 
glamour boy of all fishes—and the my 
difficult to catch." Farrington shojj 
know: he once held the world recor 
(a 1,135-pounder), and he has aly 
spent 94 consecutive fishing days wit 
out boating a single marlin. 


More of Everything. He should hate, 


gone to Piñas Bay. An isolated jung 
inlet, 150 miles southeast of Panam 
City, Piñas (or Pineapple) Bay is the 
world’s hottest marlin ground, bettet 
than Peru, better than New Zealand 
Hawaii or the Bahamas. There, swam: 
ing around а bait-packed barrier 1 
seven miles offshore, are more differed 
kinds of-billfish, and more of ext 
than anybody has ever seen before bi 
Pacific sailfish in such profusion th 
fishermen consider them a nuisance,“ 
erally thousands of blue marlin, sie 
marlin, striped marlin and the V 
blacks. an 
Canal Zone fishermen have kit 
about Piñas for years. The trip et 
Panama City took two days by p 
and it was camping out all the ^ 
But that was until Ray SM ie 
along. A homespun Texas oil Mi 
aire, Smith, 51, spent close to o Pani 
000 carving his Club de Pesca vip 
ma out of the rain forest and etet 
it with all the comforts of ho ip cot 
own amphibian plane service, ige 
ditioning, plenty of ice and 4 mA $ 
ter. He bought a fleet of a 
fishing boats, hired captains, a ja V 
from as far away as Jamal gif 
two years since Smith Оре? il 
hundreds of marlin 
from Piñas Bay's waters, id re 
himself has one of five wor J 
а 186-Ib. 8-oz. beauty, CANE ips C 
test line—the equivalent, P 6200. i 
1,900-pounder on standare "gifs y 
In one twelve-day Span up 
year, a marlin-mad Virg! 


ollection, Haridwar 


long curv 
p the li 
water he 
tightly in 
on a ree 
saying € 
wen a Si 
ass up f 

Asa la 
¿nough, | 
allack; vi 
de Pesca’ 
lin bill er 
black ma 
At Piñas 
Californi: 
ln for n 
when day 
able tc 


d 47 blacks, and Smith can 
fs out of every ten visitors 
that Ris they came to catch. 

. But they work for 


„б, 5-Ib. bonito does nicely), 
а pail vat it practically spoonfed to 
vl hey E marlin will tail a bait for 


ly to decide that it isn't 


alt 4 . others give fishermen 
4 enone enthusiastically grabbing 
art fA! then sourly spitting it out. But 
qe DN captain finally yells, *Sock 
hen, ү X Katy bar the door. A few 
үш» tS ^ Piñas, an unprepared 


« ago : 
sels T yanked right over the stern 


ий poat, so hard that he broke both 
of his Е 
зар, taris missile, the great fish 


ike à ‹ : 
ie of the water, sometimes jump- 


Й ít ог more, as he goes raging 
A gilwalking across the ocean. The 
e ysually pulls clear at this point, 
Pipe rod breaks, or the line pops with 
s ck like a .38 pistol. If the marlin 
h a тад ie to stay and dance awhile, 
dul Bin | ав in the wire leader, smashes 
Mar quy at it with his bill, swims off on 
black “p , Int curving runs to get a slack “belly 
d the mo п the line. If that | fails, in shallow 
on shou | water he will sometimes jam his bill 
rld record tightly into the sand or cut himself off 
— has B ma reef; in deep water he sounds, 
days wit | saying down until he dies—and not 
ena size 44 can reel a 1,000-Ib. car- 
hould hae | 8 10 from 150 fathoms. — — 
ated jung? Asa last resort, if the marlin is angry 
ЫР From énough, he will even launch a banzai 
Bay is te lack; virtually every boat in the Club 
ind, bel te Pesca’s fleet carries chunks of mar- 
v Zealand | "bill embedded in its hull. Or the big 
sre, swat Heck may simply outlast his tormentor. 
arrier fë At Piñas Bay recently, a little lady from 
re differt California battled a 900-Ib. black mar- 
of eat | “lor nine solid hours, only to lose 
before: ti ШШ darkness fell and crewmen were 
fusion p Зе to gaff the fish. 
шап, ^ | | M 
yrlin, 804 
the Jordi 
ave МО 
trip Ї® 
s by bm 
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A glamour boy, but mean as a Polaris. 
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BASEBALL 
Matter of Psychology 


The New York Yankees win pennants 
because they generally scare everyone 
to death. But if the Baltimore Orioles 
should win the 1964 American League 
pennant, it will undoubtedly be because 
they are scared to death themselves. 

Even at 41, Baltimore Manager Hank 
Bauer is the sort of man who gives 
people pause. He stands 6 ft., weighs 
190 lbs., has a face like a clenched fist 
and a voice that starts out tenderly— 
like an avalanche. He carries shrapnel 
scars, two Bronze Stars, and a card in 
the steam fitters’ union, has done his 
share of knocking around—places like 
Guadalcanal, New Georgia, Guam, Oki- 
nawa. And when he played rightfield 
for the Yankees from 1949 to 1959, his 
specialty was knocking down double- 
play-minded second basemen. 

Bauer wasted no time whipping the 
Orioles into line when he took over the 
club this spring. Baltimore had not won 
a major-league pennant since 1896, and 
the Orioles, under easygoing ex-Manag- 
er Billy Hitchcock, had a reputation for 
playing their best ball off the job. The 
first thing Bauer did was fine Outfielder 
Willie Kirkland $300 for being three 
days late getting to camp. (“Whew!” 
said Kirkland, and it sounded suspi- 
ciously like relief.) Then, just like Yan- 
kee Manager Yogi Berra, Hank an- 
nounced that his team would observe a 
midnight curfew, would wear shirts and 
ties on the road, and would not be 
allowed to drink at the bar in the hotel 
where they were staying. “That privilege 
belongs to the manager,” he said. Un- 
like Berra, he wasn't kidding. 

Bauer’s get-tough tactics are paying 
off handsomely. The Orioles started the 
season by taking four straight from the 
Yanks and the Chicago White Sox. Two 
weeks ago, they swept three in a row 
from New York. Now it is July 4—and 
they are coasting along in first place, 
four games ahead of the pack. For a 


EAMON KENNEDY 


SMITH WITH RECORD CATCH 
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NEIL LEIFER—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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MANAGER BAUER 
Tender as an avalanche. 


team that wound up seventh in 1962 
and fourth last year, the Orioles seem 
too good to be true. Third Baseman 
Brooks Robinson (a .251-hitter іп 
1963), is batting a lusty .314. Outfielder 
Boog Powell has 20 homers. Rookie 
Pitcher Wally Bunker, 19, won his first 
six straight. And Shortstop Luis Apari- 
cio, no longer bothered by the mys- 
terious leg pains that slowed him down 
last year, has already stolen 31 bases— 
tops in either league. 

Bauer is shocked that the Orioles sur- 
prise anyone. After all, it is a simple 
matter of psychology. "Some guys re- 
spond only when you crack down on 
them," he says. "Others you might have 
to pat on the tail. Still others do best 
if you first give them some bull and 
then lower the boom." 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 
> Mickey Wright, 29: the Waldemar 
Open, her sixth victory in eleven tour- 
naments; at Brookville, L.I. Tied for 
the lead after 36 holes, Mickey fired a 
last-round 71, two under par, collected 
$1,350 (bringing her season's winnings | 
to $13,130) and talked wistfully about || 
joining the men's pro tour. "I could | 
wear a hood or some disguise so they ' 
wouldn't recognize me," she said. 
» Dan Gurney, 33: the Grand Prix de 
France, averaging 108.7 m.p.h. in his 
green, Climax-powered Brabham, to 
beat Britain's Graham Hill by 41 sec.; 
at Rouen-Les Essarts. The Californian's 
victory was overshadowed, however, by 
the magnificent performance of. Scot- 
land's Jimmy Clark, the 1963 Grand 
Prix champion whose Lotus blew a pis- 
ton on the pre-race practice lap. Кш 
ning on only seven cylinders, Clark st 

: the start, broke 
leaped into the lead at t M 164 
the track record four M fie m 
sec. ahead of eun 5 "lop Ñ 
quit after 30 of the 5 
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| That 
006 M greeted the July 4 week- 
(wall 5 ang. After going nowhere 
Л vit uzzling weeks, the Dow-Jones 


sx PU ial shares reached new 
Mek or ee Gut of five trading ses- 
j P 104 points for the week 
alltime high of 841.47. 
‚уа all the more impressive 
fhe Uns market is usually sluggish 
gus d warm-weather holiday. By 
items 840 mark, which brokers 
ed as a psychological hurdle, 
H arket appeared well poised for 
um advance. ans 
ut her they called it “the Johnson 
ү or “the Blue Chip Market,” 
jue Streeters thought that the 
were healthy, substantial and 
. Small investors are coming 
g the past fortnight, about 
т. more purchases than sales of odd 
pis fewer than 100 shares—have been 


05! | 
nd vi 


made. Other bright signs: four stocks 
me for every three that fell, and the 
hole market was led up by the shares 
athe nation’s biggest, most broadly 
ший companies. — 1 А 

The Leaders. Nine issues in particular 
twe spurred the 30 stocks that make 
the Dow-Jones average. The greatest 
ard momentum was provided by 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
those shares have moved from 69i 
074 since they were split a fortnight 
w. Chrysler and General Motors have 
"oben front runners, helped by last 
eks report that U.S. automakers built 
00 more cars in June than in the same 
both last year. All those cars sent up 
"mand for gas and oil, buoying the 
dares of Texaco, Jersey Standard and 
Бота Standard. The other signifi- 
| QUSS in the Dow-Jones have been 
UN International Harvester and 
Bing Luck the latter lifted by the 
ten in retail sales since the 

iA rie in consumer spending 
dj. CVEN new luster to grocery 
jg: Partment Store groups 
ipe. 11 producers. In addition, 
1 Now f. е ER 
steels ior the rails, utilities 
Ried io" Whose production is ex- 
"ord of ES or exceed the 1955 
hii im e 7 million tons. There is 
1 йр nthusiasm for the recent- 
"tout à vrlines, Which are level- 
‘Ment c. T а Sharp climb, and the 
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p WALL STREET | 


New Market High 
841.47 


828.57 Previous high 


Dow-Jones Industrials 
(Weekly closings) 


are selling on average for only 194 
times earnings, well down from 23 times 
earnings in early 1962. 

The market has climbed 300 points 
in the past two years, and most Wall 
Streeters expect the trend to continue. 
Brokers still expect the Dow-Jones to 
reach 880 or 900 by year’s end. And 
Arthur Wiesenberger of Wiesenberger 
& Co., a bull with one of the best fore- 
casting records, predicts that the Dow- 
Jones will reach a neat 1066 by 1966. 


AVIATION 
The High See 


Sitting idly aboard an airliner one 
day in 1956, a Tennessee theater-chain 
owner named David Flexer was struck 
by how much the cabin resembled a 
screening room. Flexer’s brainstorm: 
Why not show movies in flight? He 
formed a company called Inflight Mo- 


AMERICAN'S AIRBORNE SCREEN 
New flicks to fly by. 
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tion Pictures, Inc., spent five years de- 
veloping a compact, shock-resistant pro- 
Jector and screen with the help of Trans 
World Airlines. 

TWA. began showing movies on its 
overseas flights in 1961, has remained 
the only U.S. airline to show movies in 
the air, largely because of an exclusive 
contract it made with Inflight. The line 
has steadily expanded its movies to 
U.S. transcontinental flights, has found 
them a popular drawing card that has 
helped increase its passenger load 24% 
since 1961. Now TWA's days of ex- 
clusivity are nearly over, and the U.S. 
public is about to be served movies 
as commonly as meals in flight. Last 
week American Airlines announced that 
it will put on its own show for pas- 
sengers, thus ensuring that other air- 
lines will soon join the trend to movies 
in the air. 


Tapes in the Cockpit. American plans 


quite a variety-show offering: closed- 
circuit TV pictures of takeoffs, landings 
and scenery below, full-length movies, 
local TV shows while waiting on the 
ground and stereophonic music for tra- 
ditionalists. After convincing itself with 
a public opinion survey, American got 
Sony Corp. to make special equipment 


for 


its theater in the air. Whereas 


TWA’s films are flashed on the screen 
at the front of the cabin from a pro- 
jector hidden high above the aisle, Sony 
is equipping American’s planes with a 
series of 9-in. TV sets—one for each 


two 


each nine in coach—with 


passengers in first class and one for 
individual 


headsets and controls. Movies will be 
transmitted from tapes in the cockpit. 
The first screenings will be on the 
Chicago-Los Angeles run, but by the 


end 


of September all 45 of American's 


Astrojets will be fitted for airborne 


entertainment. e 
Also on Ships & Buses. Airline sched- 
ules may soon read like movie guides. 


Pan American this week is running 
a test flight with the Sony system. 
Californias Ampex Corp. has de- 
veloped a similar system, called 
“Travelvision” for showing movies 
and television on planes, ships, 
buses and trains, and within two 
months will install the first system 
in a U.S. airline. Flexers Inflight 
has 35 systems working aloft for 
TWA, another four for Pakistan 
International Airlines; it has also 
obtained a waiver of its exclusive 
TWA contract so that it can serv- 
ice non-competing routes, is pres- 
ently negotiating with one inter- 
national and four domestic lines. 
With all this competition ahead, 
pioneering TWA is thinking of of- 
fering half-hour movies on its short- 
er-distance flights. Hollywood “з 
clearly invaded the ues A 3 
problem now is to tailor its P 
ucts to flying umes- 
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"lets see what ASEA can do" 


in METALLURGY. Electrotechnical know- 
how has a big share in the rapid present- 
day development of metallurgical processing. The 
ASEA induction stirrer is a striking example. It 
works on the same principle as the simple elec- 
tric induction motor, rotating the melt in a furnace 
instead of the rotor of the machine — see sketch 
below. The stirrer reduces the processing time, 
improves the product and makes for better over- 
all furnace economy. It has won world-wide ac- 
ceptance and the number of repeat orders is 
significant. 

And ASEA serves metallurgy in many other ways. 
For decades now, ASEA has been a world leader 
in developing induction furnaces of sufficiently 


a creative force in the electrical field AS 


large unit size to give rational and economic К 

eration; mains-frequency furnaces of ASEA's d 
sign are now being built under licence in = 
U.S.A. High-vacuum furnaces of impressive siz 
have been supplied to the U.S.A. and Great Brit 
ain by ASEA, facilitating the production of Spe. 
cial alloys called for in aircraft, nuclear reactors 
and spacecraft. 

ASEA's activities cover every aspect of arc-fur. 
nace and induction-furnace technology and are 
supported by reliable practical experience i, 
comprehensive steelworks and foundries within 
the ASEA Group. Whatever your problem is _ 
melting, refining, heat treatment — you will fing 
it worth-while to see what ASEA can do. 


Head Office Vasteras, Sweden. Repre- 
sented in 65 countries. 
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Mone". tianapolis 500 means to 

the FORTUNE'S 500 means 
Last week the maga- 
rating of the na- 
ations showed that 
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ie 500 biggest industrial 
К d тоге than 10% to $14.8 
sum. punting for 55% of the 1963 
T a all 1,200,000 U.S. corpora- 
gs two largest firms brought 
is 1 (han one-sixth of the 500's 
some mo neral Motors earned $1.6 
Qm “ales of $16.5 billion, and 
pion | oil (N.J.) became the only 
ganda g, manufacturer to join the bil- 
ШЕ 75 circle by earning $1.02 billion 
ро? oL $10.3 billion.* 

qs me six companies led the sales 
Th i the previous two years. After 
"ir and Jersey Standard came Ford 
@ P billion, General Electric $4.9 
ih Se ny Mobil $4.4 billion, U.S. 


3h осопу 
ш 36 billion. Chrysler, the only 
ЫР rer to the top ten, sped from 


оте : 
пай place tO seventh as sales in- 


«el from $2.4 billion to $3.5 bil- 
(reas 

‘on, The laggard among the leaders 
«s Swift, off from tenth to twelfth on 
slight sales decline. ER 

Several of the also-rans did impres- 
wely well. The fastest sales increases 
we made by American Petrofina, up 
145%, and by Iowa Beef Packers, 
hose 114.6% gain was due largely to 
кк capacity. Amerada Petroleum, 
3th place, had the highest profit 
magin for the sixth consecutive year— 
3% of sales—thanks largely to its 
lw overhead. When it came to return 
п invested capital, Avon led with 
үй, followed closely by Gillette’s 
Ml, General Dynamics 32.2%, 
Wih Kline & French's 30.9% . On the 
AM the 500 earned better than 640 
P and 9% on invested capital, 

Slightly higher than in 1962. 


CORPORATIONS 


The Boss's Son 
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MOTOROLA'S GALVIN WITH TV TUBE 
Making managers feel like owners. 


this year covers such a broad range of 
products and aptitudes that Motorola 
last week 1) won a contract to equip an 
eight-mile stretch of New York's crime- 
beleaguered subway system with an ex- 
perimental two-way radio hookup for 
policemen, and 2) announced a new line 
of electronic circuits that will sell for as 
much as 77% less than present manu- 
factured units. 

Space & Speedometers. Motorola was 
founded in 1928 in a one-room Chicago 
loft, made mostly car radios until World 
War II, when it developed the walkie- 
talkies that became almost as universal 
as the Jeep. It still outsells all competi- 
tors in two-way radios for police cars, 
fire trucks, taxicabs and other vehicles, 
is also developing sophisticated models 
for space that will carry voices across 
250,000 miles. 

On top of this, Bob Galvin skillfully 
built the broad diversification begun by 
his father. The company pioneered the 
transistor radio, now also manufactures 
auto alternators and ignitions, electronic 
speedometers, hi-fi consoles, and exotic 
semi-conductors and solid state devices 
used to measure and control industrial 
operations. Last year it introduced a 
23-in. rectangular color-TV tube, slim- 
mer and more compact than previous 
round tubes; it expects to sell 100,000 
this year, has jumped to third place in 
dollar volume of TV sales. "Once we 
identify ourselves with a field," Says 
Galvin, “we make a determined effort 
to be dominant in that field.” 

Significant Decisions. Motorola has 
managed its mix of products by inter- 
nal growth rather than by acquisition, 
financing expansion largely from corpo- 
rate funds; last year it spent a lavish 
$48 million on research and capital in- 
vestment. The company also makes a 
practice of promoting from мн, 
When Galvin two months ago move 
up to chairman to concentrate gonone: 
range planning (he remains оа Е. 
tive), he was succeeded заре ent by 
Elmer Wavering, 57, who, like many 
other Motorola executives, joined the 
company in the early car-radio days. 
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ELECTRONICS CENTER IN PHOENIX 


Galvin works easily with his execu- 
tives, most of whom are much older 
than he. At Motorola's shiny Franklin 
Park, Ill., headquarters, where even the 
chairman works in shirtsleeves, he sees 
division heads intermittently, allows 
them full rein to handle engineering, 
production and sales and make signifi- 
cant decisions. “The most important fac- 
tor motivating a manager," says Galvin, 
“is his sense of proprietorship. The man 
who is given the greatest hand to de- 
termine his own destiny will try the 
hardest. It is fair to say that this is a 
rather different approach to manage- 
ment.” It is also fair to say that Bob 
Galvin is a different sort of boss’s son. 


THE ECONOMY 


Those Static Statistics 
Major Government and business fore- 


casts of the nation’s year-to-year growth | 


have been wrong by 30% to 40% since 


1947. Reason: shaky projections based || 


on shoddy statistics. This disconcerting 
report came last week from the pri- 
vately financed National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and it further dark- 
ened the shadow of doubt that hovers 
over many of the indicators used by 
businessmen to reach their decisions to 
spend, lend or cut back. 

The Government spends $100 mil- 
lion a year to find and refine the modern 
statistics that measure where U.S. busi- 
ness stands and is likely to move next, 
and industry and private economic 
groups spend millions more. But the 
U.S. economy has changed so quick- 
ly in recent years that many statistical 
standbys have become insensitive, inac- 
curate or downright misleading. 

Some long-revered statistics that U.S. 
businessmen would do well to treat with 
caution: 
ә DEPARTMENT STORE SALES: Last week 
businessmen were cheered by E = 
rising department stores sales for June 
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To: KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, PO Box 121, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. Please send me a copy of Europe on $5 a day. If I have E 
returned the book to you after one month, you may bill me the 


equivalent of US $ 1.95. 
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AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR MONEY SAVING Ш 
REVISED-EXPANDED-UP-T0-DATE 


COUR КОКО a S per 


KLM offers you the chance 


to own a copy of America’s most 


popular money-saving guide 
to Europe 


This is a book for tourists who a) 
own no oil wells in Texas, b) are un- 
related to the Aga Khan, c) have 
never struck it rich in Las Vegas... 
This is also a book for tourists who 
would like to see Europe and Euro- 
peans and not simply other tourists. 
It can save you the equivalent of many 
hundreds of dollars on your next trip 
to Europe. Here is a sample of what 
it has to offer: “The restaurant v. d. 
Steen, at Leidsestraat 98, Amster- 
dam offers typical Dutch cooking in 
clean surroundings, with price-fixed 
meals from $ 1 to $ 1.28. On Thurs- 
day and Friday they serve a dinner 
of sole, cod or trout for $125 . 
freshly-caught that morning, cooked 


as you like it..." This is typical of the 
bargains you will find in Europe on 
$5 a day - over 400 pages packed 
with information on where to stay, 
what to do and how to eat cheaply 
in London, Paris, Copenhagen, Vien- 
na, Rome, Nice, Athens, Madrid 
and many other European cities. 
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UIDE p CARLOADINGS: Bernard Ba- 
ү, reputed to have said long ago 
à ine surest WAY to gauge the whole 
TC *watch freight carload- 
—| 


5 That Was long before trucks and 
i з captured such a large share of 
‘changing cargo market, and also 
Ый? freight cars were built bigger to 
ui more cargo. Result: freight load- 
“soften go down—as they have for 
«of the past ten weeks—at the same 
ce that total cargo tonnage goes up. 
ir such reasons, the Pennsylvania 
11020, the nation's largest, last week 
сей that it will no longer issue 
wloading figures to the public. 


MINEIPLOYMENT: The problem is seri- 
a-the unemployment rate in June 
"from 5.1% to 5.396 —but it is not 
äbd as the figures indicate. In its 
“aly broad definition of “unemploy- 
nial,” the Government counts among 
ùe jobless such people as fulltime stu- 
‘as looking for part-time work, and 
Чї jobseeking wives and children of 
Чаї Workers. What if other coun- 
5 did the same? Sweden, celebrated 
» s low unemployment, not long 
dim i the U.S. system; to their 
m i € Swedes soon found that 
Es unemployment rate was 
— igher than under their old, 
i ous ards. 
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houses" and “поп- 


number of "permit 
permit houses" that are actually started. 
"Then," sighs Chase Manhattan Bank 


Vice President William Butler, “you 
take the time of the year into consid- 
eration, and you seasonally adjust the 
whole mess." 

Disturbed by such unreliable statis- 
tics, both the National Bureau and 
the U.S. Census Bureau are combing 
through 150 of the most widely used 
statistics, will recommend by year's end 
which of them should be revised or 
dropped entirely. Meanwhile, Washing- 
ton's wisest economists ignore such sta- 
tistics in favor of about five reliable 
indicators used to assess the here and 
now economy, and another five to pre- 
dict what is likely to happen next. For 
current performance, they look to the 
Federal Reserve Board's industrial pro- 
duction index, the number of Ameri- 
cans at work, personal income, total 
retail sales and new consumer credit. 
To get a feel for the future, they study 
the average number of hours in the 
working week, the prices of industrial 
materials, businessmen's plans for capi- 
tal spending, inventory movements and 
new orders for durable goods. Fortu- 
nately for the U.S. economy, nine of 
these ten reliable indicators—all except 
industrial materials prices—are now 
moving in the right direction. 


LABOR 


Reverse English 
One of the most prized fixtures in 
many a U.S. executive suite is a British 
secretary. In Manhattan, her impec- 
cable manners, cool good looks, clipped 
telephone accent and considerable sec- 
retarial skills are greeted with more 
than ordinary hands-across-the-sea en- 
thusiasm. Through friends or enterpris- 
ing employment agencies, some 700 
voung English girls enter the U.S. each 
Y 1 for a while as secretaries. 
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ETARIES AT WORK IN MANHATTAN 


INTERVIEWED IN LONDON 
Some lepers. 


striction on visas was ordered under a 
section of the U.S. immigration law 
that prohibits entry of aliens who are 
“afflicted with leprosy, who advocate 
polygamy, and whose employment will 
adversely affect wages and working con- 
ditions” of Americans. Despite the pres- 
ence of an estimated 3,500 English sec- 
retaries in New York, the city actually 
has a shortage of typists and stenog- 
raphers. But the U.S. Government, sus- 
pecting sharp practices by some em- 
ployment agencies, grew worried as visa 
applications began piling up at the Lon- 
don embassy. 

Nonetheless, there'll always be an 
English secretary. In London and New 
York, employment agencies are still 
processing the eager young things by 
the score, placing them at typewriters in 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco— 
from where they may eventually move 
to New York if they wish. They do not 
work for coolie wages either; they may 
start for less than Americans when they 
are new to the country, but soon make 
580 to $110 a week. Last week the 
government heard pleas to reconsider 
its New York ban, conceded that there 
may have been a misunderstanding, 
and promised to restudy the matter 
within two weeks. Meanwhile, by some 
reverse English, a number of American 
girls are getting a fine welcome in Lon- 
don executive suites. British bosses 
think they make jolly good secretaries 
—breezy, informal and that sort of 
thing. 
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WORLD BUSI 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Room Shortage 

A space race is op in Western Eu- 
rope, but the goal is not some distant 
planet: it is a down-to-earth place to 
live. Europeans are suffering from the 
tightest housing squeeze since the im- 
mediate postwar days. Rentals have 
soared, and the price of private houses 
has shot out of reach for millions of 
people. Last week, as government of- 
ficials everywhere stewed over what to 
do, France's overbuilt bureaucracy took 
a few steps to ease its Crise du Loge- 
ment. It freed some state lands for 
housing development, announced a ma- 
jor slum-razing and rebuilding program, 
and sliced back the paperwork that now 
stymies building permits for up to two 
years. 

Halfhearted Efforts. A recent Com- 
mon Market survey shows that the 
monthly rent for a three-room apart- 
ment in a lower-middle-class district 
averages $65 in Düsseldorf, $70 in Brus- 
sels and a skyscraping $180 in Paris, 
Europe's toughest town for housing. In 
\taly’s cities, unskilled workers have a 
hard time finding one-room flats for 
| $50, which represents one-half of their 
monthly income. The co-op apartment 
is also a high-level proposition; a two- 
bedroom flat in a middle-class district 
markets for $12,000 in Amsterdam, 
| $14,000. in Hamburg, and $30,000 to 
$40,000 in Paris—not counting month- 
t ly maintenance payments. Costs for pri- 
|| Yate houses commonly run much higher 
| than in the U.S. A typical two-bed- 
room bungalow in Germany sells for 
| $15,000, exclusive of extra charges for 
JM the land it is built on and for such sim- 
| ple amenities as built-in closets, Trying 
[| to deflate prices, municipal authorities 
\' n Britain and other European coun- 
| rics are helping to promote the sale 
i 
| 
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a E cm d that can be erected 
There are plenty of 

] overall EE. Vrai ERE a 
| stroyed much of Europe's housing апа 
most of what was left was not much 
good. At least 12% of the houses in 
France, Germany and Britain were built 
more than a century ago, and are with- 
out indoor plumbing. The shortage has 
been worsened by massive movements 
of people to the cities: Eastern refugees 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING IN BREMEN 


into West Germany, dispossessed Al- 
gerians into France, and job-seeking 
Southern Italians into the industrial 
hubs up north. Instead of constructing 
moderately priced housing, builders 
have catered to the lucrative luxury 
markets, putting up Miami-style apart- 
ments that now command as much as 
$125,000 in Rome. National govern- 
ments have made halfhearted efforts to 
create space for the middle class, but 
have been snarled by endless red tape, 
inadequate budgets, and a shortage of 
private capital that has lifted the com- 
mon mortgage interest rate to 10% to 
15% a year. 

Upper Levitt. The incredible demand 
for space has permitted fly-by-night en- 
trepreneurs to debase Europe’s reputa- 
tion for quality craftsmanship. Many 
new houses and apartments have crack- 
er-thin walls, minimum soundproofing, 
unpainted interiors. On a recent tour of 
Europe, 20 top U.S. construction ex- 
perts were shocked by the high prices 
and lack of standards. Said Tacoma’s 
Daniel Brown, research director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association: 
“There’s no comparing quality here with 
the U.S.” 

Some U.S. builders are beginning to 
take advantage of this remarkable sell- 
ers market. The most famous U.S. 
builder, William Levitt, has won pre- 
liminary approval from the French gov- 
ernment to construct a Levittown of 
500 houses near Versailles. For a three- 
bedroom house, he will charge $20,000 
to $25,000—which is 25% to 50% 
more than the price of the same Levitt 
house in the U.S. 


CANADA 
One Way to Run a Railroad 


Toronto’s usually crusty Ro 
hotel has hired күй үа ок 
to Serve customers in a new "Black 
Knight" room, and Quebec's courtly 
Cháteau Frontenac has replaced some 
Victorian parlors with a smart new 
cocktail lounge. Is that any way to run 
a railroad? It seems to be, because these 
two changes are symbolic of a great 
ae oration that is Sweeping the 
ner of t : i 
s Моше hotels: the Canadian Pa- 
. Vital force in opening u 
nadian West, the ео рое 
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LUXURY APARTMENTS OUTSIDE MIA 
Out of reach for millions. 


was long 
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NCR's job for the past 80 years 
has been to make things easier 
and more profitable for busi- 
nesses of all kinds and sizes. 
How? By producing the most 
complete and efficient line of 
record keeping and data proc- 
essing equipment obtainable. 
We began 80 years ago by mar- 
keting the first cash register — 
the first automated system for 
handling sales and cash! Today 
NCR continues to make things 


easier for government, industry, 
business and banking with a full 
line of 43 types of equipment to 
handle every kind of input and 
data processing. NCR provides 
completely automated record 
keeping and processing from 
original entry to final report. 
Equally as important as the 
development of the total system 
concept of record keeping are 
the many research and develop- 
ment programs which NCR has 
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«cR... 80 years of progress in Automation 


in encapsulation, photochrom- 
ism, thin-film and laser tech- 
nology have contributed greatly 
to progress. NCR welcomes your 
inquiries about its systems and 
research and development pro- 
grams. For complete informa- 
tion on any of these subjects, 
write today to your nearest office 
of The National Cash Register 
Company or to NCR, Dayton, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 45409. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC'S "CANADIAN" 
Profits from striplings. 


(“Воск”) Crump moved up to the 
road's presidency nine years ago. Crump 
has awakened the giant. Now the Ca- 
nadian financial community is watching 
its performance—and its potential— 
with deep interest. 

The new president moved slowly at 
first, was accused of copycat manage- 
ment because he adopted many innova- 
tions of the government-owned Canadi- 
an National. But Crump steadily picked 
up momentum, has become a hard man 
to brake. He has entirely dieselized the 
road, shorn off many of its unprofitable 
branch lines and short-haul passenger 
trains, aggressively adopted piggyback- 
ing and bought the world's largest rail- 
road-owned computer to direct freight 
and handle accounting. Result: in 
1963's expanding economy, after a mo- 
notonous downgrade run, C.P.R.’s earn- 
ings rose 24% to $40.1 million, the 
highest since 1957. Canadian Pacific 
Airlines also broke through the profit 
barrier to earn $350,000 in 1963 largely 
because of a wise investment in five 
DC-8 jets; even Canadian Pacific's ho- 
tels earned $1,100,000. 

Spinning Markets. Under Crump, 

C.P.R. also rounded out its transporta- 
tion empire by absorbing Smith Trans- 
port, Canada's biggest trucking firm. 
This fall it will begin construction of a 
new hotel in Montreal, has faced up to 
the motor age by taking on the manage- 
ment of motels. But its greatest growth 
could come from its considerable re- 
maining land holdings, whose rich re- 
Sources the road has now begun to ex- 
ploit. The newly formed Canadian Pa- 
cific Oil and Gas, Ltd., earned $5,600,- 
000 for C.P.R. in 1963, and anothe 
Stripling subsidiary, Diva tite Nm. er 
contributed $253,000, A 51% ВАР a 
in Consolidated Mining and Socr 
the road's biggest subsidiary, last iud 
brought in $1] million in profits vom 
the Canadian stock markets spinning as 
a result of mining finds at Timmins and 
the search for new finds, the railroad 
that opened up the West now hopes 
to find new sources of wealth under 
some of its land. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Hustlers 

Australia's policy of excluding Asians, 
which has long irritated its up Over 
neighbors, does not extend to Asian 
currency. With Australian exports to 
Asia up by 300% since 1959, money 1s 
flowing down under where immigration 
cannot. During the first ten months of 
fiscal 1963, reported the Australian 
government, the value of Aussie goods 
exported to Asia rose to $855 million, 
exceeding 1962's record-breaking total 
of $778 million. So far in 1964, Japan 
for the first time has displaced Britain 
as Australia’s No. 1 customer, and Red 
China is buying more than 53% of 
Australia's wheat exports. 

The surge in exports to Asia is largely 
the work of Australias imaginative, 
Canberra-backed industrial and com- 
mercial associations and an army of 
tropical-suited Australian salesmen, who 
tout their goods in every Asian bazaar. 
This spring a "floating trade fair," con- 
sisting of 100 businessmen and 400 
trade exhibits aboard the merchant ship 
Centaur, dropped anchor in Hong 
Kong, Manila, Bangkok, Osaka, Tokyo 
and Singapore, piped 90,000 visitors 
aboard and transacted $1,125,000 worth 
of business right on deck. Australia's 
enterprising businessmen miss few op- 
portunities to mold their exports to 
their customers’ specific habits and 
needs: in a wily and woolly coup in 
Thailand, they recently landed a large 
order for plastic sneakers by producing 
them in a shade of orange that matched 
the robes worn by the country’s innu- 
merable Buddhist monks. 


ARGENTINA 
Bankruptcy by Ballot 


One grey morning in Buenos Aires 
last week a milling throng of 3,000 
massed in front of the River Plate Club. 
Shuffling and shivering in the cold of 
the South American winter, they wait- 
ed neither for soccer nor for revolu- 
tion, but for a court of law to convene. 
No ordinary courtroom could have held 
all the clamoring creditors of Alberto 
Abraham Natin, 55, a dapper, moon- 
faced real-estate wheeler-dealer who 
was charged with fraud and faced with 
bankruptcy. Before the crowd, seated 
at a stand draped in dark red felt 
was a stern-faced federal judge. Aft- 
er months of delays and postponements 
the time of decision had finally come 
in one of Argentina's most notorious 
financial scandals. 

Flamboyant Stock Hawking. In Ar- 
Bentina's inflation-plagued economy 
businessmen know bankruptcy almost 
as well as success. The commerce courts 
аге clogged with tangled litigation; 
1,780 bankruptcies were declared in 
1962. But no other financial empire h: 
fallen with as resounding a crash as M 
tinis. Only four years ago, Natín Was the 
Owner of a small company with the 1 : 
name of Organization for Trade pu 
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Cheers & Handcuffs, At th sph 
hearing last May, about 10000 asi 
tors showed up, as much "eL | 
pudgy operator as to hear а [s M АЙ 
ONAPRI'S financial plight, Wher i ША i 
peared, handcuffed to two АР T | A 
his creditors cheered loudly, may 1008 
court determined, had liabilities 
million, and only $4,900,000 ; 
But the court agreed to call 
meeting to let the stockholders 
by a vote whether he should be 
a chance to settle his debts or | 
clared bankrupt. 

Natín figured he had a chance, Ati 
meeting last week, he made one |: 
plea for a concordato—an arem; 
to withhold bankruptcy proceeding. 
asked for two years: “onapri car 
cover its position if it is permitted Їйїр hi 
continue operating." In secret Бай 
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on various charges of 
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pne gniffs at a jar of cold 
woes away with a big white 
end of his nose. He re- 
ks on a ballpoint pen, re- 
errogation with a bright 
ongue. He nervously lights the 
feof a seductive suspect (Elke 
a forgets to extinguish the 
before he puts it back in his 
m *Eceeeeeeek, " Elke squeals 4 
оеп later. "You're on fire! 

ming but unflappable, Clouseau 
f his trench coat, strides to the 
wand—wham! The chief inspec- 


chance, Atile (Herbert Lom) bursts through the 
ade one | оот door, the bedroom door clouts 
eau in the suffix, Clouseau takes 


though there were lead as well as 
perin his alloy. When next seen he 
‘digging himself out of a gravel drive- 
wo stories below and cringing as 
chief inspector scornfully adds in- 
0 injury. “Clouseau!” the old brute 
. №5 00%, "You're off the case." 
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Pigg: British conquest of Zululand 

*roes were some 130 red- 


qo 
; SN роде à blood-and-guts stand 
j dt th Mud Zulu warriors be- 
bh Nata! SSlON outpost at Rorke's 
iy even of the survivors 


nag istory, Director Cy 
; € a battle film in the 
ads tradition of Four 


з u В t 

pro E са Din. His characters 

dies: OVerjog i e O types, a draw- 
€d once the action 


begins to surge against the eye-filling 
sweep of Natal's brooding, beautifully 
photographed Drakensberg Mountains. 

Soon an insidious clacking sound ech- 
oes through the surrounding hills. It 
is the primitive, awful din of short- 
stabbing spears hammered against raw- 
hide shields. Now the threat becomes 
palpable. Across the horizon stretches a 
line of warriors clad in animal skins 
and necklaces of baboon teeth, wailing 
"Usuto! Usuto!’ (Kill! Kill!) The first 
wave sacrifices itself to test British fire- 
power; then on they come, wave after 
wave, lunging, hacking, dying. For all 
but the squeamish, it is a grisly good 


BATTLE IN “ZULU” 
For blood and guts, a warrior's salute. 


show, and the film's climax is visually 
and dramatically stunning—when the 
fierce Zulus, some 18 hours later, roar 
acknowledgment of their enemy's die- 
hard courage and withdraw, shields 
raised in tribute. 

That moment alone explains, per- 
haps, why Zulu is currently raking in 
more pounds sterling than any other 
film in the history of British cinema. 
After a spate of “kitchen dramas” filled 
with whining social protest, Zulu's 
bloodbath refreshes the spirit with its 
straightforward celebration of valor, te- 
nacity and honor among men. 


Reynolds to ће Rescue — — 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown is a 


massive song-and-dancer derived from 
Meredith Willson’s also-ran Broadway 
musical of 1960. Defying the laws of 
levity, it follows an ebullient, money- 
grubbing Irish lass who marries a miner 
and gets rich so she can sashay in Den- 
ver's high society. When the bluebloods 
snub her, she flounces off to Y urrup to 
bring home some dukes and Чис 
finally earns her place among the ane s 
and saves her marriage—for reasons 
clear only to musical comedy authors— 
by surviving the Titanic ee Д. 

` Plot, though vaguely based on reality, 
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is only one of Molly's handicaps. The 
Sound track seems to amplify every 
commonplace tune into a fugue for trip 
hammers. The red plush trappings of 
old Colorado, as Hollywood sees them, 
produce instant antipathy. And Broad- 
way Leading Man Harve Presnell re- 
peats his stage role with little more than 
stiff, strong-lunged precision. 

But despite this freight of handicaps, 
Molly does not go under—mainly be- 
cause of Debbie Reynolds. Having brow- 
beaten M-G-M's executives into letting 
her play the part—a plum better suited, 
they thought, to Shirley MacLaine—Deb- 
bie Mollyfies the audience with all the 
raucous charm and irrepressible high 
spirits of a girl who is out to win the 
Derby astride a dead horse. As a come- 
dienne, she spurns subtlety but makes 
the shortcoming seem a solid gold asset 
in a character who boasts: "I'm a vul- 
gar, extravagant nouveau riche Ameri- 
can!" She even works slick, if slightly 
unnerving, pathos into a moment of 
pining over her wedding ring, a jewel- 
encrusted cigar band bearing tbe fond 
inscription: "Always Remember Two 
Things—That I Love You, and the 
Name of the Bank." 


Sawdust Spectacular 

Circus World. Still doggedly repro- 
ducing the collected epics of Cecil B. 
DeMille, Producer Samuel Bronston 
has launched a_ three-ring Circus. 
Though likable enough, this least pre- 
tentious of Bronston spectaculars can- 
not compare with The Greatest Show 
on Earth. It is just a minor romantic 
tearjerker, a Stella Dallas with sawdust. 

When Big Top Impresario Matt Mas- 
ters (John Wayne) takes his show to 
Spain, he has never told his ward (Clau- 
dia Cardinale) that her mother (Rita 
Hayworth) was the woman he once 
loved. No need to, really, because Rita 
has been missing for 14 years—guilt- 
ridden since the suicide of her aerialist 
husband after he discovered that her 
heart had been doing triple somersaults 
with the wrong man. Of course Rita re- 
appears in Europe, and poignant reve- 
lations spring up faster than acrobatic 
midgets. Claudia ultimately overcomes 
her bitterness toward the older folk, 
which leaves her free to concentrate on 
a Wild West rider (John Smith). 

While both love affairs develop in- 
nocuously, the gaps in the story line are 
filled bv some delightful European cir- 
cus acts and other diversions. A 4,000- 
ton ship keels over at the pier in Bar- 
celona, and one exciting scene has Hay- 
worth, Cardinale and Wayne all dan- 
gling from the rigging of a burning tent. 
The only serious mishap to befall Circus 
World is Cinerama, which magnifies a 
meager tale beyond all reasonable pro- 
portions. To sit through the film is 
something like holding an elephant on 
your lap for two hours and 15 minutes. 
You can hardly measure what you have 
there, but it leaves a definite impres- 
sion: it’s big, it’s warmhearted, and tons 
of fun for the kids. 
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When you need continuous reliable power... 
When peak power loads are increasing... 
When additional power is required quickly... 


"LE 
M summer 


One of five Worthington SW engines supplying 14,325 kw for municipal power in a major Far Eastern city. 


“poems s 
"++ our diesel engines supply that power most economically ime In 


Weare talking about Worthington diesel engines. They provide low pressure turbocharging above 200 bmep. Wi dus 
cost power in units of 1,000 to 3,500 kw. You can use them as in- normally wasted exhaust gas energy is recaptured an y 
dividual power plants or fit them into your present generating makes a typical Worthington turbocharged unit 15707 

System. Simply add units as the power load increases, keeping efficient than the best naturally aspirated unit. wit s 
plant expansion costs to a minimum. Over-all thermal efficiency is much higher 109: ^. i 


* . " . . be 
The SW diesel is specifically designed for continuous duty power engine jacketing you can use both jacket heat an e reco 
generation, It is nor adapted from some other engine application, and boost thermal efficiency to 58%. If you also Us jn 
an important factor to consider when choosing diesel power equip- | 


exhaust heat you can raise this efficiency to 76”: by с“ 
double what the efficiency would be if measure ZI 
alone...thus nearly double the fuel economy- es in py SL hek 
Worthington SW engines are proving ћете“ re ШЇ 
stallations throughout the world. For ne econo 
on how they can boost your power OU De cor 
write for Bulletin 4314-B1 to Worthington y 
WORTHINGTON Dept. 108-87E, Harrison, New Jersey, ^^ 


ment. Another factor is the SW’s moderate running speed— 
450 rpm. At this speed parts wear is at a minimum. In fact, one 
Worthington power engine ran for 13 years on its original pistons 
and liners. Maintenance is also low—generally 25,000 
hours or more between Scheduled overhauls. 

Fuel consumption is the lowest possible. Why? Because 
the SW is the only diesel originally designed for high 
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THEODORE ROETHKE 
Inlove with finite things. 
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The burning lake turns into a forest 
pool, 
The fire subsides into rings of water, 

A sunlit silence. 

Beyond Whitman, the poems poign- 
antly betray Roethke's consciousness, 
like Andrew Marvell's, of “Time’s winged 
chariot hurrying near,’ and Roethke 
cannot even playfully think of love 
without remembering death. The Wish 
for a Young Wife is characteristic: 

My lizard, my lively writher, 

May your limbs never wither, 

May the eyes in your face 

Survive the green ice 

Of envy's mean gaze; 

May you live out your life 

Without hate, without grief, 

And your hair ever blaze, 

In the sun, in the sun, 

When I am undone, 

When I am no one. 

In a concluding sequence, which he 
frankly labeled “sometimes metaphysi- 
cal,” Roethke was on fire with God. 
“What shakes the eye but the invisible/ 
Running from God’s the longest race 
of all,” he wrote. And in a voice of an- 
guish and protesting confrontation rare- 
ly heard in poetry since Donne called 
on his deity to “batter my heart, three 
person’d God,” Roethke cries: 
Godhead above my God, are you 

there still? 

From me to Thee's a long and terrible 


way. 

I was flung back from suffering and 
love 

When light divided on a storm-tossed 
tree. 

Yea, I have slain my will, and still 
I live; 

1 would be near; I shut my eyes to 
see; 

I bleed my bones, their marrow to 
bestow 


Upon that God who knows what I 
would know. 


The Conscientious Objectors 


BUT WILL IT SELL? by Marya Mannes. 
240 pages. Lippincott. $4.50. 

WHAT CAN A MAN DO? by Milton 
Mayer. 310 pages. Chicago. $5. 


Gadflying is an honorable calling, 
but it has its pitfalls. The truly con- 
scientious gadfly is apt to run out of 
material at around age 33 and find him- 
self in the embarrassing position of gad- 
ding at the same old targets. The less 
conscientious gadfly may even invent 

j about. 
new subjects to gad about. — 

Marya Mannes, 59, and Milton May- 

er, 55, are two of the 


more durable 
gadflies of U.S. letters—lifelong, card- 
carrying conscl 


entious objectors. Be- 
tween them, they 


provide a sort ot 
check list of the more hoary clichés 
of Instant Social C 


riticism. 
Public Slugging. Of the two, Mayer 
is both the more n 


nessianic and the 
more corrosive. A wisecracking, easy- 
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Мы °з 
MILTON MAYER 
At odds with conformity. 


going chap, he was a protégé of the 
University of Chicago's Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, taught in Mortimer Ad- 
lers Great Books program before 
launching a career as a freelance writer 
and fulltime polemicist. He has been 
flailing away at his chosen targets— 
war, racial prejudice, big government— 
for something close to a quarter of a 
century. The secret of the art, he un- 
derstands, is to avoid the complicating 
thought and the qualifying phrase: in- 
deed, few writers have his knack for 
reducing problems of considerable com- 
plexity to aboriginal simplicity. 

U.S. society. he declares in this col- 
lection of magazine articles, has "a 
record of private and public shooting, 
slugging, mayhem, assault, battery, con- 
tusions, abrasions, lynching and vigi- 
lantism unmatched by any people who 
come readily to mind, except, perhaps, 
the ancient Cossacks.” With that vi- 
sion of the violent society in mind, he 


MARYA MANNES 
Against her hosts. 
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goes on to argue that the U.S. gives away 
a little bit more of its "liberty" every 
time it yields to its fatal impulse to 
*horn into every war within reach." In 
fact, says Mayer, after two world wars, 
both of which he regards as U.S. defeats, 
"freedom is less well preserved than it 
was before those two wars began." He 
has no doubt that “Hitler indeed im- 
posed Prussianism on us, but he was 
dead when he did it." Americans, says 
Mayer, "love war so much that we are 
willing to lie to our young men in order 
to persuade them to be killers." 

Conformity is the U.S.’s worst social 
evil. In “The Case Against the Jew," May- 
er argues not that the Jew has failed 
to become assimilated but that he has 
assimilated too much, placing his faith 
in "the grand fallacy of adjustment." 
The most insidious ally of conformity 
is the “Giant Economy-Size" govern- 
ment, which, "as it fends every evil 
from us, will end by fending every vir- 
tue from us, too." 

The Old & Rich. Marya Mannes is a 
stately, handsome, sharp-tongued wom- 
an who enjoys nothing more than rising 
at a banquet table and flailing the be- 
jesus out of her hosts. She once told the 
Women's National Press Club that, in 
most cities in America, the public "buys 
your papers to hold up at breakfast or 
to line the trash can or to light a fire, 
but not to learn." 

The villains in U.S. life are "the old 
and the rich, who have come to think 
of our way of life as the only way." 
The advertisers, particularly television 
advertisers, play so insidiously on the 
emotions of America "that they must bear 
a large part of the responsibility for the 
deep feelings of inadequacy that drive 
women to psychiatrists, pills or the bot- 
Че.” They have foisted on women a vi- 
sion of themselves as homemakers that 
has crippled large numbers of them 
intellectually as well as emotionally. 

Concludes Feminist Mannes: "We 
are neither accessories, instruments, nor 
objects, although in the wide range 
from housekeeper to whore we have 

for a very long time been used as such.” 


Fold, Spindle & Mutilate 


THE 480 by Eugene Burdick. 313 
pages. McGraw-Hill. $5. 


Science fiction has all but expired, 
trampled to death by onrushing reality. 
Its successor is what might be called 
political-science fiction. Its practition- 
ers aspire to write tomes that seem Just 
like historical novels, but in the future 
tense. Seven Days in May, Fail-Safe. 
Qn the Beach—they have gone from 
Ugly to worse and from ad hoc to pure 
hokum. Right along with them has gone 
Eugene Burdick, co-author (with ditfer- 
ent partners) of both The Ugly Amar 
ican and Fail-Safe. and he now tries 


it solo. A 5 SS 
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computers, which, he maintains, can tell 
politicians exactly how to manipulate 
the inertness of voters to win national 
elections for sure. 

. With the Republicans currently most 
in need of such help, Burdick imagines 
the real control of that party falling un- 
der the influence of two young behav- 
ioral scientists, the male named Madi- 
son Curver and the beautiful female 
known only as Dr. Devlin. These two 
are so brilliant that they talk only in 
footnotes: 

She: A study by Thorndike and Mus- 
catine indicates that professionals are 
very limited in their span of knowledge. 

He: You mean the other Thorndike. 

Updating computer techniques that 
were tried out on a small scale by the 
Kennedy forces in 1960, Mad and Dev 
set out to win the G.O.P. nomination 


SEN MARTIN 


EUGENE BURDICK 
From ad hoc to pure hokum. 


for someone who can beat Lyndon John- 
son in 1964. 

First they program their IBM 7094 
to divvy up the electorate according to 
480 different combinations of occupa- 
tion. income, race, religion, class, and 
so on. Then the computer can simulate 
voter reactions to any candidate, issue 
or appeal, without even the trouble of 
opinion polling and all those confus- 
ing “undecideds.” Mad, Dev and the 
7094 are on their way to the unbeat- 
able propaganda mix. All they need is 
a possible candidate. They find him in 
John Thatch, an unknown American en- 
gineer who is completing a bridge across 
a jungle ravine on the border between 
India and Pakistan. He is clear-eyed, 
jut-jawed, sensible, intelligent, brave, in- 
dependent, a superb exponent of do-it- 
yourself (or Ugly) diplomacy, and alto- 
gether a leader any computer could 
love. Can Thatch perhaps be persuaded 
to run? Author Burdick takes 313 pages 
of whirring, humming, and blowing of 
tubes to come up with an answer an 

makes next week's real-life drama at 

the Cow Palace seem. by comparison, j 
71- 
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Electronics / Telecommunications 


Each week TIME speeds to busy people 
around the world whose education, 
position and variety of interests de- 
mand the complete news coverage that 
TIME brings. 
You can insure a personal copy of 
TIME for yourself every week by sub- 
scribing. See your local newsagent, 
bookseller or subscription dealer, Or 
send your payment direct to TIME at 
the address shown for your country in 
the rate column which appears in a 
front page of this issue. 


as orderly and rational as a convention 
f geometry teachers. 

x But in UR where the rest of the 
characters are punched out of IBM 
cardboard, the dialogue is Early Super- 
man and the sex Late Mary Worth 
("Someone was patting her hand in this 
comforting protective way She 
wanted the patting to go on and on”), 
Candidate Thatch looks almost real. 


Lenin Landslide 


THE LIFE OF LENIN by Louis Fischer. 
703 pages. Harper & Row. $10. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LENIN by 
Robert Payne. 672 pages. Simon & Schu- 
ster. $8.50. 

LENIN: THE COMPULSIVE REVOLU- 
TIONARY by Stefan Possony. 418 pages. 
Regnery. $7.95. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LENIN by Angelica 
Balabanoff. 152 pages. University of 
Michigan. $5. 


Since there has never been a really 
good biography of Lenin in English, the 
idea of doing something about it came 
more or less simultaneously to three 
authors. As soon as each heard the oth- 
ers were at work, the race to get pub- 
lished was on. Stefan Possony won it, 
but Authors Payne and Fischer were 
close behind. 

Each biography seems tailored to a 
specific audience. Robert (The Terror- 
ists, Forever China) Payne, a prolific as 
well as a catholic writer, has produced a 
Book-of-the-Month selection aimed at 
romantics. Stefan Possony, political 
studies director at Stanford’s Hoover 
Institution, will appeal most obviously 
(о believers in the conspiratorial view 
of history, since his research comes 
largely from police and foreign office 
files, ranging from Japan to France, 
and covering mostly Lenin’s life as a 
fugitive conspirator. 

Fed Suspicion. On balance, Louis 
Fischer’s is the best of the three biogra- 
phies. Fischer has devoted much of his 
long lifetime to the study of Russia (The 
Soviets in World Affairs; Russia, Amer- 
ica, and the World), and he soberly 
weighs those episodes that the other two 
biographers sometimes accept as fact, 
offering the pros and cons of each argu- 
ment. There is, for example, a genuine 
riddle about Lenin’s racial background. 
Author Payne insists “there was not a 
drop of Russian blood” in Lenin, and 
claims his ancestry was German, Swed- 
ish and Chuvash (a Tatar tribe living 
along the Volga), and that it shaped his 
personality. Without citing any evi- 
dence, Author Possony argues that the 
“evidence indicates” Lenin’s grandfather 
“was born a Jew.” Fischer places the 
responsibility where it belongs, on the 
Soviet government. "The records were 
undoubtedly available in Russia's bulg- 
ing archives," he writes, "but the Bol 
Sheviks saw fit to Suppress them This 
feeds the Suspicion that there is < E 
thing to conceal." АЕ 

hat emerges most striki 
all three bi [ес ingly from 
ее biographies is the awesome 
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Bug Pan Am flies direct to major 
Wo ш Cities, and on "Round the 
How » With jets every day of the week. 


asier? ud your trip planning be made 


i пете even more than conven- 
On Pan an Am’s schedule to Europe. 
atta m you can choose from an 
ay Se Cities to visit along 

no extra fare. Hong Kong. 


Отаг. "€ Delhi. Karachi. Beirut. 
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After you've seen Europe, fly "Round the World with Pan Am! 


: Europe every day of the week-on Pan Am! 


So the choice is up to you: 

Any day, fly fast and direct jets to 
Frankfurt or London (or, witha single, 
fast connection, to Rome or Paris). 
Frequent direct flights to Istanbul, 
Belgrade, Vienna and Munich, too. 

Or—go to Europe the leisurely way. 
Enjoy all those fascinating Orient and 
Middle East holiday stopovers. —— 

Any way you do it, you'll like being 
a Pan Am Traveler. Generous, relax- 
ing service by expert, bilingual cabin 


attendants. Cuisine by world-famed 
Maxim's of Paris. Best of all: the sure 
feeling you have, flying with Pan Am’s 
Priceless Extra of Experience. 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... 
FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 


M 
YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH PAN A 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Everyone knows Mt. Fuji th 
highest peak in Japan. The hd 
railway bridge spanning the Fus 
River nearby is Japan's longest 
and will carry the SUPEI-expresgee 
of the new Tokaido Line, the 
world’s fastest. 


X | Fuji Steel supplied all the steel 


for this modern, 1,374-meter 
bridge. Fuji products are in hi h 
demand for similar projects attest. 
ing to Asian progress. Look to 
Fuji for the best in steel. 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 

Los Angeles Office: 612 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
New York Office: 80 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. 

European Office: Berliner Allee 61, Duesseldorf, Germany 


PRODUCTS: Bars • Wide Flange Beams • Shapes • Sheet Piling - Wire 
N Rods + Rails-Skelp + Plates + Hot Rolled Sheets and Coils • Cold Rolled 
К Sheets and Coils » Galvanized Sheets • Tinplate • Corrugated Metal 
« Pipe » Light Gauge Shapes * Chemical By-Products 
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What is it that gives the new BELLETT such exceptional 
woadebility? Independent four-wheel suspension! Because 
uth wheel is sprung independently your Bellett steps lightly 
hier bumpy roads, gives you reassuring stability at high 
б, and reduces sway and roll when turning. It is com- 
titlon-bred ideas like independent suspension that set this 
ley performer apart from the rest of the compact crowd. 


BELLETT strikes a satisfying balance between sporty perform- 
ance and family car practicality. Its four-door body provides 
ample room for the whole family. The 1500cc powerplant 
delivers its maximum torque at low rpm for consistent eco- 
nomy and low upkeep. Yes, here's more than “just another 
compact." We call it a family sports sedan. Why not see 
it soon at your Isuzu dealer. Test-drive it. Be a sportl 
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TELEVISION 


The networks plan to cover the nomi- 
nating proceedings at San Francisco's Cow 
Palace until the last ballot is counted. 
CBS is using four times as much man- 
power and equipment as in 1960, features 
22 on-the-scene correspondents, including 
Anchorman Walter Cronkite, Reporters 
Harry Reasoner and Eric Sevareid. NBC 
has brought 60 tons of equipment, Js 
building four complete studios, and Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley will be bol- 
stered by Floor Reporters John Chancel- 
lor and Frank McGee. In addition to Pun- 
dits Howard K. Smith and Edward P. 
Morgan, ABC viewers can benefit at least 
twice a day from the insights of Special 
Commentators Dwight Eisenhower, Ike's 
former Press Secretary James Hagerty, 
and ABC Editor William Lawrence. 


Wednesday, July 15 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
(ABC, NBC, and CBS, 4:30 p.m.-conclu- 
sion).* 
Thursday, July 16 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
(ABC, 7 p.m.-conclusion; NBC, 7-11 p.m.; 
and CBS, 7:30 p.m.-conclusion). 


Friday, July 17 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
(ABC, 7 p.m.-conclusion; NBC, 7-11 p.m.; 
and CBS, 7:30 p.m.-conclusion). 


Saturday, July 18 
46th P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP (CBS, 5-6 


golfers compete from the Columbus Coun- 
try Club, in Columbus, Ohio. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.) Dana Wynter and Richard 
Egan star in The View from Pompey's 
Head. Color. 


Sunday, July 19 
P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP (CBS,  4:30-6 
pm). Final holes of the championship. 
EISENHOWER REVIEWS THE G.O.P. CON- 
VENTION (ABC, 5-6 p.m:). 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


There has always been some question 
as to whether American actors can suc- 
cessfully get themselves up in tights and 
doublets, flick the old rapiers around, 
and spew forth Shakespeare. Some have 
shown they can indeed, and in ever grow- 
ing numbers others are getting the chance 
to try, most importantly in the Shake- 
speare festivals and rep companies that 
pave E up from coast to coast, in- 

ors and out, even in reproduction 
um theaters. Seven cities RE 

ree performances in parks. And one out- 
door theater has imported an entire Brit- 
ish rep company. 

Ao offerings include: 

SHAKESPEARE FEST = 
land): Merchant of Venice, EN cit 
Night and Henry VI, Part 1; я i 

OLD GLOBE THEATER Н " 
beth, Much Ado AI ORE мас 
Measure for Measure. ge wand 

PILGRIMAGE THEATER (Hollyw Hills): 
John Houseman's U.C.L.A. en 
Lear, starring Morris Carnovsky, E 

RAVINIA FESTIVAL (Highland Park, Ill): 
Henry V, Twelfth Night and Hamlet, put 


* All times E.D.T. 


p.m. The nation's leading professional , 


» 


nges and subscription Inquiries should be mailed to TIME [Eme | 
ON Michigan Aye Hicago I. 806 L1 S A Second els а m D ^ e kly 

іа, раніцу р mals 5 lished wee! 
READS aie TEETH nar an aces. Subecr U0” 


on by a British company under the direc- 
tion of Peter Dews (who put together 
TV's *Age of Kings" series). . . y 

TYRONE GUTHRIE THEATER (Minneapolis): 
Henry V, starring George Grizzard. 

GREAT LAKES SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
(Lakewood; Ohio): The Taming of the 
Shrew, Hamlet, Much Ado, Henry VI, 
Richard IIl and Antony and Cleopatra. 

SHAKESPEARE IN CENTRAL PARK (Louis- 
ville, Ky.): Shrew, Macbeth and As You 

ike It (all free). К 
БЕ ЕНУ S NROUSE (Onsted, Mich.): 
Richard Ш, Shrew, Twelfth Night, Mac- 
beth and Comedy of Errors. 

SHAKESPEARE SUMMER FESTIVAL (Wash- 
ington, D.C.): Midsummer Night's Dream 
at the foot of the Washington Monument 
(free). 

ACADEMY THEATER (Atlanta): Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Hamlet and Henry 
IV, Part 2. 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL (Strat- 
ford, Conn.): Much Ado, Richard III and 
Hamlet. 

NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL (New 
York City): Othello at Central Park's 
Delacorte Theater and Midsummer Night's 
Dream touring the boroughs (both free). 

STRATFORD FESTIVAL (Stratford, Ont.): 
Richard II and Lear. 


CINEMA 

A SHOT IN THE DARK. Аз Inspector 
Clouseau of the Süreté, Peter Sellers prat- 
falls his way through a multiple murder 
case and proves beyond reasonable doubt 
that he is one of the funniest men alive. 

ZULU. Brisk, bloody, eye-filling adven- 
ture inspired by the heroism of 130 Brit- 
ish soldiers who fought off 4,000 Zulu 
warriors at Rorke’s Drift, Natal, in 1879. 

THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN. This 
massive song-and-dancer based on Mere- 
dith Willson’s also-ran Broadway musical 
owes nearly all its buoyancy to a raucous, 
winning, free-style performance by Debbie 
Reynolds as the rich mountain gal who 
yearns to make a splash in Denver society. 

THAT MAN FROM RIO. Poisoned darts 
and snappish Brazilian crocodiles are 
among the dangers faced by Jean-Paul 
Belmondo in hilarious spoof of all the 
next-earthquake-please action pictures. 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST. A mordantly 
funny variation on Room at the Top, this 
British comedy studies a climber (Alan 
Bates) who hires an upper-crust crumb to 
teach him the niceties of snobbery. 

THE ORGANIZER, In this vivid, beautiful 
account of a 19th century strike in Turin 
Marcello Mastroianni fascinatingly por- 
rays the early labor lead i 
E TEM er as a kind of 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. The 
ubiquitous Mastroianni, evenly matched 
against one of Italy's great natural won- 
ders, Sophia Loren, in three racy modern 
fables directed by Vittorio De Sica. 

_ BECKET. A stunningly filmed dramatiza- 
tion of the church-state conflict that be- 
comes a death struggle between 12th cen- 
tury Archbishop of Canterbury (Richard 


Burton) and Kin 
O'Toole), ing Henry II (Peter 
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mystery set in C. Day Lewis' social vj 
Oxford; the other is a dress reheargl: 
The Spy Who Came In from the (i 
with all the props, some of the сік 
and bleak tone. Both plots are excit 
JULIAN, by Gore Vidal. Into his i3 
reign as Emperor of Rome (AD. i 
363) Julian crammed enough wast 
grandiose plans to make Alexandtt? 
Great seem inert. With elegance ani 
ish, Vidal's novel records every last a! Dito, 
ture, including Julian’s attempt t0 Кё fer fis 
Christianity, but it does not quite аш ө 
its elusive subject. 
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FICTION | 


1. The Spy Who Came In from П sno 
Le Carré (1 last week) dej. [teris 
2. Convention, Knebel and Bailey "Orts 
3. Armageddon, Uris (6) д 
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PAVILIONS 


yilion is a gentle interlacing 

< and corridors filled with 
‘ces of light and shadow. Its 
ШАНКР priceless paintings of 
ons tien masters, an impressive 
mo voung avant-garde artists, 
who perform in a garden 

^. dancers red geraniums and, in the 
se wth hot churros and cold hor- 
x) ily worth a day at the 


daposes its. ancient arts with 
ern technological achievements: 
j modern of flower arranging and a 
poo world's fastest train, wood- 
А and powerful microscopes. 
о the three-building complex is 
finest works of art created for 
; gir Masayuki Nagare’s thunderous 
Я EST carved out of lava rock. 
№5 WAX has a fine film totally 
exent of commercial or waxy intent. 
Vile boy stares at the city through a 
za that changes boredom to beauty. 
f he viewer the film does much the 
“= thing. To Be Alive! is one of the 
* cents worth a wait. г 
ИНША! ELECTRIC. Part of the outside 
Wrvolves, taking six auditoriums full 


{коре around Walt Disney's puppet 
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BMS huge egg nesting in steel trees. 
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ога of images flipping onto nine 
“ens faster than you can blink. 
{CACOLA. In this delightful walk- 
h exhibit, Coke turns up in the 
Selest places: hidden in a Hong Kong 
et along the Taj Mahal's jas- 
B promenade, tucked in a Ba- 
4 snowbank, cooling in a Cambodian 
Orest. 9r gracing the captain's table 
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YORK FAIR 


a garden, porpoises prancing in a pool, 
and a little gem of an art show. The 13 
paintings and three sculptures, all master- 
works, include a Rubens, a Veronese, one 
of Monet's wavery Water Lilies, a smooth 
Brancusi bronze, a stark Soulages and 
Gaston Lachaise's Elevation. 

VATICAN. Some 78,000 people daily have 
been viewing the Pietà. That its monu- 
mental tenderness manages to penetrate 
the frigid atmosphere is a tribute to Mi- 
chelangelo's genius. In the chapel upstairs 
is The Good Shepherd, a magnificent early 
Roman sculpture, also from the Vatican's 
vast collection. 

GENERAL MOTORS’ Futurama ride glides 
past floating space stations and aquacop- 
ters touring the ocean's depths. What ex- 
cites the imagination most is what seems 
most possible (and needed): three dream 
cars designed to run on automatic high- 
ways where the driver would push a route- 
programmed punch card into a slot, turn 
over all controls for the trip to an elec- 
tronic system. 

FORD. New cars carry fairgoers into a 
Disney version of the prehistoric past: the 
rest of the place.seems filled with Fords 
—new, old, antique, and even parked in 
ponds around the pavilion like, well, like 
water lilies. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


OREGON. A logger jubilee on the banks 
of the Flushing River. Husky lumberjacks 
like “Big Bad John” Miller saw and chop 
through giant timber in jig time. logrollers 
joust each other into the amber waters, 
and a death-defving-treetopper climbs a 
towering Douglas fir to do the Charleston 
110 ft. up—without a net. 

CARIBBEAN. At night torches blaze in the 
breeze, couples congregate at thatched- 
roof tables, while brown-skinned babes in 
tighter-than-skin pants gyrate to the hot 
blasts and calypso beat of bongo drums 
and steel bands. There is no place to 
dance, but the itchy-footed shake or shut- 
fle outside on the sidewalk. It is, perhaps. 
better not іо mention the food, but there 
is a $3 minimum after 6 p.m.7 ; 

HELICOPTER TOUR. From the air, the riot- 
ous array of bubble-tops, fluted roofs and 
rainbow-colored domes make the fair look 
like a toyland tucked along Flushing Bay. 
Choppers lift off every eight minutes from 
the Port Authority heliport. make a figure 
8 before plumping back down. ^ — 

THE AFRICAN PAVILION is the swingingest 
— and the noisiest—place at the fair. For 
$1 you can walk past. monkeys, giraffes, 
and native objets d'art into a gravel clear- 
ing surrounded by African hus flying the 
flags of 24 small nations, there watch red- 
robed Royal Burundi drummers, Olatunji 
and his passion drums, and gaily garbed 
Watusi warrior dancers. 


CHILDREN & TEENAGERS 


U.S. RUBBER. A`giant rubber tire, six 
stories tall, frames а poene ee 
wheel popular with youngsters. ^ Her ons 
ing up, the swinging uc stats go fo 

;o-trip spin over the top, А 
ү КАКОЕ SCIENCE: Atomsville, U.S.A.. is 
strictly for smal p P m 

3 hint, the enit Eur t 
EE ne little visitors Сап ырзрес! for 
сүт on a world map. praluce elec- 
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tricity by riding bicycles, shoot * 

at "uranium atoms" on a pinball . 

and measure their weight in atom: 

seem to have plenty of fun, whett. 

not they learn very much about aton 
TIVOLI GARDENS PLAYGROUND. The Da 


аге adept at entertaining children, a. < 


they take it seriously. Created bv 13 of 
Denmark’s top artists and architects, the 
playground is modeled after Copenha- 
gen's. Kids can sail paper boats in shallow 
canals or swoop down a slippery slide 
into a sandbox, sit at tiny-tot tables and 
watch fireflies flit in the trees or play hide- 
and-seek in a maze with magic mirrors. 
MINNESOTA brings a bit of the Big 
Woods to Flushing Meadow. Through 
winding waters and twisting tunnels, you 
can paddle your own canoe or. from a 
wooden bridge. fish for well-fed trout that 
will outfox the most dexterous angler. 


RESTAURANTS 


FESTIVAL OF GAS. Its blue and green col- 
or scheme is one of the coolest sights in 
the industrial area. From the glass-walled 
room, the diner can look out over a 
flower-sprinkled moat while enjoving such 
entrées as compote of squab, tenderloin 
flared in bourbon or baked country ham. 
$6-$12.* 

TOLEDO, in the Spanish pavilion. “French 
cuisine is the best in the world." says 
Spanish Chef Francisco Gonzalez, “that 
is, the way I do it." The way he dees it 
is just fine, and so is the service by a 
small armada of trim. bolero-jacketed 
waiters. $5-$25. The pavilion’s No. 2 res- 
taurant, the Granada, serves an all- 
Spanish menu that features gazpacho and 
paella at slightly lower prices. 

THE MILLSTONE. From the colonial at- 
mosphere of the New England pavilion’s 
restaurant, you can look out onto a mill- 
pond while enjoying down East specialties 
like johnnycakes with het maple syrup. 
clam chowder, giant breaded lobster, blue- 
berry slump and apple grunt. $5-$9. 

MOULTRAY’S POLYNESIAN. The Polynesian 
punch, served in an earthen vessel that 
looks like a tiny totem pole, is garnished 
with fruits and flowers and little lantern. 
Egg rolls are stuffed with tangy tidbits, 
and steak and shrimp are served on small 
bamboo spears. $3-$12. 

FOCOLARE, in the Mexican pavilion, is 
one of the handsomest dining rooms at 
the fair. It serves good Mexican food 
(chicken, tacos and enchiladas) while 
mariachis serenade the cocktail crowd in 
the Café Alameda below. $4-S15. 

MARYLAND'S restaurant overlooks a fish- 
erman’s wharf with eel pots dangling in 
the water, is a favorite for those who like 
down-home cooking. On the menu: terra- 
pin, shad roe and, of course, Southern- 
style fried chicken. $3-S10. 

DENMARK. The modern Danish restau- 
rant has a sumptuous cold table that in- 
cludes herring, lobster, salmon and eight 
different meats. The akvavit comes packed 
in ice, and packs a wallop of its own. $6. 


SWEDEN, too, has a smorgasbord, but 


here you help yourself. $6. 

INDONESIA. The royal-looking pavilion 
shaped like a crown houses a favo 
feeding spot for potentates and VIP: 
Indonesian feast is served, while: 
center stage Sumatran and Ba 
ties oscillate to the cont i 


the gamelan. y 
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Party in San Francisco 


Sir: How can anyone blame Ike for 
refusing to endorse a G.O.P. nominee for 
President? After all, it was he who recom- 
mended our present Chief Justice. Such a 
horrible blunder should keep him silent 
for the rest of his life. 

V. C. SILER 


Ramona, Calif. 


Sir: President Johnson is selling this 
country short by his refusal to tell the 
American people the truth about the dan- 
gers we face with Red China and Russia. 
Senator Goldwater is a true American 
who wants to defend the rights of every 
American. When Goldwater becomes 
President, the White House will become a 
place of truth and sincerity. 
NICHOLAS KLIROS 


Lowell, Mass. 


Sir: I am disturbed by the large number 
of letters in your column that imply that 
if one is not for Goldwater, one’s patriot- 
ism is somehow suspect. I hope that such 
a basically undemocratic way of thinking 
represents only a small number of the 
Goldwater supporters. 
Howanp C. WOLFE 


New York City 


Sir: If Goldwater wins the nomination, 
Lyndon Johnson gets my vote, and the 
Democratic Party gets my registration. My 
Republican Party will be defunct, and I 
cannot support a party remade and re- 
written to conform with a man who is not 
a Republican. My duty is to my country 
first and party second. 
C. G. CAMPBELL 

Annapolis 


Sir: Barry Goldwater represents the first 
major breakthrough in "political conserv- 
atism" since the days of Teddy Roosevelt. 
Let's тїй ourselves of this clique of liberals, 
Commie lovers, “intellectuals” and spend- 
nuts; let's extinguish the eternal flame of 
mediocrity and move up to greatness. 

C. RAND 
Boston 


Sir: It is a downright pity to see great 
Americans like Romney, Ike and Dirksen 
refuse to speak against Barry. Instead of 
doing what they know is morally right, 
they jump on Barry’s bandwagon for per- 
sonal rewards. As a Democrat, I congratu- 
late Scranton and Lodge for giving Gold- 
water a fight. 
RICHARD CONSOLA 

Boston 
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Sir: Goldwater's views do not disturb 
me so much as the fact that his views 
apparently do not represent the majority 
of Republicans in this country. I hope 
that the system by which we nominate a 
candidate for the presidency has not de- 
generated to the point where the candidate 
is chosen irrespective of the wishes of 
the people who make up the party whose 
label he wears. 
RICHARD SELDEN EATON 


Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Senator Dirksen’s nimble leap 
aboard the Goldwater bandwagon [July 
10] is a sad exercise in a politician's 
descent from statesmanship. We are for- 
tunate that he cannot take back the civil 
rights bill and the test ban treaty even as 
he forfeits our confidence and trust. 
Davip L. PASSMAN 


Chicago 


Sir: It is difficult for me, or any other 
Republican, to believe that Senator Dirk- 
sen "fully intends to be on what he feels 
is the winning side." It is more factual to 
say that Senator Dirksen is on the side 
that he feels is the right side—win, lose, 
or draw. 
KURT BAYMILLER 

Watertown, S. Dak. 


Missing in Mississippi 
Sir: I am outraged. and disgusted that 
members of our U.S. Navy are used 
for the purpose of trying to locate 
three no-good rabblerousers in the South. 
Schwerner, Chaney and Goodman went 
to Mississippi looking for trouble, and if 
they got it, they deserved it. 

Mrs. RoBERT W. LISTER 
Lawton, Okla. 


Sir: Would not the people in the North 
react violently -to--an- equal number of 
Southern;students entering Harlem with a 
similar purpose? Human nature being what 
it js, I believe they would. It is time for 
the Northern press and civil rights groups 
to take care of their own problems before 
interfering in those-of the South. When 
will the hypocrisy end? 
J. DAVID KELLEY 

Wayne, N.J. 


Sir: Your statement that “despite its high 
purpose, the Negro revolution breeds vio- 
lence and death" [July 3] must have been 
welcomed in the South. If the three young 
men had chosen to spend a less dedicated 
more relaxed summer, if Postman William 
Moore had stayed off the MR ED 
Negro girls had slept late and not attended 
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Relentless Ice 


Sir: Your fine, factual 
dramatic rescue from An 
well done [July 3]. Only th x 
have wintered over on po% NE p 
“see” the lights of Scott Bo ice aj V. 
ciate the awesomeness of азе Can 

task. I feel sure that he w Lieu үй 
not only by “the Man 5 Watch 
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the spirits of Scott, ЗУП ai M t 2,106 
whose bodies still lie encas." By рори 


lentless ice only a few 
the aircraft set down. 
JOHN WALTER K 
Commande 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone 
ulous 
Key to Defeat? 4 TE 
Sir: The warm and enthus, iine 5 
tion that Attorney Genera] Ra jid like 
Kennedy received from Obert [gor бо 
“Communist” Poland [July 107% (И 
die 
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[ e e ius | 
munism lies in Eastern EUIS ү P Es 
dled correctly, the affection that the E la 
lite countries have for Western 2mm 


racy will spread into the Soviet 
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Scanning Scandinavia 3 [P 
Sir: Your writers managed to vill cr 
whole world of Scandinavia contisel: AU d " 
fully into the pages of TIME (bs C; 
You have pinpointed the reasons w 
number of North American visi 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and. 
have increased more than three tim 
in the last ten years: they go, not o 
pleasure, but also to observe and 
the exciting and, on the whole, т 
ably successful Scandinavian solutio 
so many of the problems that fat 
our societies. 


Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
New York City 


Sir: I would guess that your pit ut 


the "craggy Scandinavian coast Cis i 
from the wild west of Norway. " [beh ү 
cisely where? MD. 1 those | 

REIDAR Е. SoGNNAES 0. ls i 


ES С cot 
> Wrong guess. It's the western vj Ht 
Suderg, one of the Fergerne 
longing to Denmark.—Eb. 


Sir: I am here on holiday visit! 
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article, Why do you deceive zi 
into thinking we Swedes Aiha 
We have been Socialist for à 
As for having a living home ! Pa 
than yours, I never see 1 у ch 
erty, filth and lack of hoP 
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tion of the subject О with dile 
did not spice the son Xhe i 
on Scandinavian Welfare rss 
rates, divorce rates, ©Ї©- 


TIME, 
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o! possible for the nation's 
to report objectively. 
ROGER RAPOPORT 


Mich. 
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Chief  McGill's 
js statement that "naturally we 
ing, to talk to a person before his 
«шй !! es, because We know that many 
s unscrupulous and will advise 
to say nothing" [July 3]. dis- 
an ignorance of the 
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] Leo KEARNEY O’Drupy JR. 
barley, Heap & O'Drudy 
Улоу, Calif. 


Iss of Persia 

ed to brill. Ghalib and Mir [June 26] are to 
TIME in 4Urdu language what Shakespeare and 
$ оп are to English. They are names 
conjure with in the Urdu-knowing 
aires of India and Pakistan. Describ- 
ing them as “minor Persian poets" is a 
» ШЇ inexactitude. 
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[July 3], you were slightly off th 1 
Actually my father spells” his neue 
d-o-r-e M-i-l-l-e-r, and he sired not only 
me, Joan, but a brother (a playwright), who 
spells his name A-r-t-h-u-r M-i-I-I-e-r. Mil- 
ler is our family name, and Copeland 
is simply a name 1 chose upon deciding 
on a theatrical career. | would be most 
grateful if you would make note of the 
above correction, both to quiet Mr. Cop- 
land's nerves, and to set my dear father's 
suspicions at rest. 
JOAN M. COPELAND 

New York City 


Harlow the Actress 
Sir: So Jean Harlow [July 3] "could 
not act," eh? I wonder if your book re- 
viewer ever saw Bombshell or Redheaded 
Woman or Dinner at Eight or The Girl 
from Missouri or Red Dust or Beast of 
the City or China Seas or The Public 
Enemy or even Hell's Angels? I wonder, 
in fact, if your reviewer has ever seen any 
Hollywood films made in the ‘20s and 
early '30s; if he had, he would not have 
singled out Jean Harlow for "refusal to 
wear a brassière.” That was standard 
practice. Nor is he up on his clinical 
psychology. Nymphomania is not some- 
thing girls have "bouts" of. You either got 
it, or you ain't. The details of Jean Har- 
low's short, unhappy life may not be 
savory, but that is no cause to sully her 
image as it remains to us on the screen: 
that of a vibrant and beautiful woman 
with more temperament and talent than a 
carload of today's pneumatic wonders. 
Dan M. MORGENSTERN 
New York City 


Poster Art 

Sir: I was astonished that the article La 

Belle Epoque [July 10] made no reference 

to the exhibition of posters at the Musée 

des Arts Décoratifs, Palais du Louvre. The 

exhibition will continue until Oct. 5. 
RENÉ SALANON 

Chief Curator 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
Paris 


Maids in America 

Sir: As an English secretary, I cannot 
agree that we are overpaid or that we take 
jobs away from American girls [July 10]. 
1 have found that here in New York you 
can only earn what you are worth and 
not a penny more, that you must be pre- 
pared to cater to your boss's every whim, 
make the coffee, order the lunch, wipe the 
catchup off his tie, sew the buttons on his 
jacket, and generally be the head cook 
and bottle-washer and be “personable at 
all times. My dear editor. in England they 
do not call this a “secretary —this is a 
“maid.” American girls don’t- want these 


jobs, and I don't blame them. 
РЫ Donis HURST 


New York City 


cting Diabetes 
Dete You are to be commended for alert- 
ing the public to the opportunities now 
available for earlier detection of diabetes 
mellitus [June 26]. The technique used 
by the Diabetes Association of Greater 
Cleveland is an excellent menou tis S 
fic to screen large numbers 5 
Саак The Michigan Diabetes Deles: 
tion Program has been able RE ah 
most 100,000 persons per yem eae e 
wholehearted cooperation of the Me uan 
State Medical Society. other medica as 
and the local physicians and 


sociations, t i ic 
`zcers of the community. 
health officers E Шш Бу. 


President 
Michigan Diabetes Association 
Detroit 


How to avoid the rush 
at exchange counters 


Literally thousands of visitors 
are expected for the Olympic 
Games in Tokyo this year. 

The best way 
rush at exchange counters is 
to convert your money before 
leaving your country. Bank 
of Tokyo has outlets all over 
the world 
purchase Yen Travellers Che- 
As the 


io avoid the 


where you can 


ques. saying goes, 
one shouldnt go anywhere 
in Japan without Bank of 


Tokyo Yen Travellers Cheques. 


BANK OF TOKYO 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
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WE'RE ONLY 
9 YEARS OLD 


(and already we have a reputation) Not many companies 
brag about how young they are. We do for a reason. In 
only nine years Sunwave products have found their way into 


28 countries in North, Central and South America, Europe 


and throughout the Far East. This kind of world-wide attention 
is a tribute to the quality you'll find in any Sunwave product. 
Its an example of what can be accomplished when you try 
hard to make the best. 

We try hard in six huge factories, 101 domestic offices 
and branches overseas in Paris and New York. You can test 
the quality of our efforts in a wide range of appliances for 


the home and in electric and electronic components for industry. 
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HE civil rights issue was close to 

the top of the news almost ev- 
ery place one looked in the U.S. 
last week—in Washington, through- 
out the South, and amid the political 
sound and maneuver in San Fran- 
cisco. How the U.S. reacted in the 
first week of the new law is reported 
and analyzed in THE U.S. and THE 
Law. To complete the perspec- 
tive on this historic turning point 
in the relations between the races in 
the U.S., the editors of Time de- 
cided they should present a deeper 
analysis of the traditions, emotions 
and psychological factors that lie at 
the roots of the problem and the 
progress. As the subject for that 
study, they chose the late great nov- 
elist William -Faulkner, whose per- 
ceptive view from within the U.S. 
South illumined the crisis of con- 
science in race relations long before 
it worked its way out of the shadows. 

This is Faulkner’s second appear- 
ance on TiME's cover. The first (Jan. 
23, 1939) preceded his Nobel Prize 
by eleven years and was based on 
TiME' judgment that he was the 
“central figure” in Southern literary 
life. Reaching back to that point and 
beyond, the raw material for this 
week’s Faulkner story was consider- 
ably different from that for most 
cover stories. Although Senior Edi- 
tor A. T. Baker, Writer Horace Jud- 
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son and Researcher Martha Mc- 
Dowell had at hand some 70 pages 
of current reporting from TIME cor- 
respondents covering the civil rights 
front and a wealth of other back- 
ground from TIME'S library, the bulk 
of their material came from Faulk- 
ners writings. In ten days of pre- 
paring for the story. Judson read or 
reread from cover to cover some 
13 volumes of Faulkners works. 

Judson is especially equipped for 

an assignment that calls for such 
concenirated reading. A native New 
Yorker who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (A.B. at 17, 
Judson at 21 wrote The Techniques 
of Reading, a widely used textbook 
for college freshmen who want to 
learn how to read faster and with 
more comprehension. À onetime bu- 
reaucrat (as a civilian employee of 
the U.S. military in Berlin), read- 
ing teacher, book manuscript edi- 
tor, advertising copywriter and ac- 
count executive, Judson is now г 
mainstay of TiME's Books staff. As 
might be expected, he reads faster 
than most people, but he considers 
himself slow as a writer, spent some 
70 hours at the typewriter on the 
Faulkner story. 

For the cover portrait. Artist Rob- 
ert Vickrey did his pen-and-ink 
drawing from photographs taken not 
long before Faulkner's death. 
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there was no evidence whatever that his 
Republican critics had enough cohesive- 
ness to make 1964 a Bull Moose year. 

Goldwaters nomination may cause 
some professional Republicans, for 
their own particular and perhaps under- 
standable reasons, to stray from the 
national party fold. Among these is 
New York's Senator Kenneth Keating, 
up for re-election this year in a north- 
eastern industrial state where Barry 
has little appeal. Keating has decided 
to wage his Senate-campaign as an 
"independent" Republican if Goldwa- 
ter is nominated, and last week he 
hinted that he might even vote for 
Lyndon Johnson in November. “I’m a 
good Republican,” said Keating, “but 
not a hidebound Republican.” 

Next Step. As for all the talk that 
Goldwater represents only a small seg- 
ment of the Republican spectrum, that 
he would be the nominee of “a minority 
within a minority,’ Barry had his own 
facts and figures to point at. After all, 
the overwhelming delegate strength 
that he brought to San Francisco came 
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from all sections of the U.S., and could 
by no means be narrowly categorized 
as a mere handful of “extremists.” 

None of this means that Goldwater 
is going to have anything but a des- 
perately difficult time trying to beat 
President Johnson. His party, if not 
split, is deeply divided. Having surged 
to the nomination as the G.O.P.’s Mr. 
Conservative, he must next conciliate 
and corral his party’s more liberal mem- 
bers if he is to have a chance of elec- 
tion. In other words, his theme from 
now on must be party unity. 

He made a good start in San Fran- 
cisco. Warnings went out to his work- 
ers, who were thronging into the city, 
not to be too obstreperous in their en- 
thusiasm. When the anti-Goldwater 
forces tried to pick a fight over the 
party platform, Barry was all sweet 
reason. He could and would, he said, 
heartily endorse almost any document 
the Platform Committee chose to write, 
and in the unlikely event that the com- 
mittee were to produce a platform upon 
which he could not stand, he would “do 
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the only honest thing; I would with- 
aw from the race." 

SN for One & One for All. More 
than anything else, Barry preached par- 
ty unity in his appearance before the 
Platform Committee, which furnished 
some of the few dramatic moments of 
the pre-convention week. At times his 
harsh, hoarse voice took on a quality 
that seemed to electrify his audience, 
which interrupted him 35 times with 
cheers and hand clapping. 

In that statement, Goldwater spoke 
less of the arguments that divide Repub- 
licans than of "the great base of prin- 
ciple” that unites them. “It is urgent, 
he said, "that we revitalize our consti- 
tutional principles in all branches of 
government, that we reverse the accel- 
erating drift into arbitrary and distant 
power by reclaiming our legacy of 
checks and balances." 

Goldwater said he was startled by the 
few times that previous speakers had 
mentioned Communism. But he was 
quite willing to make it an issue. "The 
standard we raise at home is one to 
which men can repair around the world," 
he said. "In our reluctance to impose 
our own ways upon others, we must 
not be blind to the fact that the world, 
whether we like it or not, is in a time 
of choosing . . . When we speak of 
peace today, and the threats to it, we 
must, whether we like it or not, speak 
of Communism. 

"We cannot condone the foreign poli- 
cy of this Administration. This Admin- 
istration pretends that Communism has 
so changed that we can now accommo- 
date it. Our party cannot go the final 
and [fatal step and pretend that it 
doesn't even exist, Your party and mine 
can responsibly remind all free men 
that Communism is the enemy—not a 
friend, and certainly not a fiction.” 

As a party, Goldwater concluded, the 
Republicans should identify the central 
issues of the times and declare the fun- 
damental principles upon which they 
claim the right of leadership. It is prin- 
ciple, he said, principle and purpose that 
mark the path of Republican philosophy. 

_And it is principle and purpose, con- 
vincingly displayed during the campaign, 
that could reunite the Republican Par- 


ty and give their nominee a chance 
to beat Johnson. 
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ers who had come to know him as a 
charming companion, a bluff, gruff- 
spoken man whose candor was a virtue 
rather than a vice, a candidate with 
deep convictions, if not the learnedness 
or the lingo of a political scientist, about 
a particular philosophy of government. 

"Win We Will!" For a while, some- 
thing had happened to that old Barry. 
But last week, in the full expectation of 
victory, he was back. He started out in 
his own Arizona, riding a palomino in a 
Prescott parade and looking as though 
he had been born to the saddle, bellying 
up to an Elks club bar and buying drinks 
for the house, hosing the vegetation 
(which consists in considerable part of 
cactus) on his Phoenix spread. Then, 
after a brief trip to Washington, it was 
on to San Francisco in that same re- 
laxed mood. 

Arriving at International Airport, 
Barry threw off the cloak of profession- 
al pessimism about” his prospects. “The 
chances are excellent,” he cried, “that 
we will win on the first ballot!” His au- 
dience shouted its approval as Barry con- 
tinued: “But first ballot or not—win 
we will!” 

Just in case there was any re aining 
doubt about Goldwater’s M tuer P 
was dispelled a scant five hours after his 
arrival when word came that Ohio's 
Governor James Rhodes had given ur 
his favorite-son candidacy, thereby her 
ing about two-thirds of his State's 58- 
member delegation to vote for Goldwa- 
one first ballot. е 
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you use that argument,” he said, A 
are questioning my honesty, and I 
should resent it but I won't." Parker 
insisted that he was doing no such 
thing. Said Goldwater: "Well, you are, 
sir. I will uphold that law because it 
is the voice of the majority. And if I'm 
your President, I will do something 
about this in more ways than the law." 

Thus, during his Platform Commit- 
tee appearance, and indeed throughout 
his. entire performance in San Fran- 
cisco last week, Goldwater was the old 
Barry, the one who behaves best when 
he is relaxed and confident. No one 
can say how he would act if he were 
to lose the Republican nomination. But 
he was surely showing himself to be a 
good winner. 


The Last Calls 


By the time he got to San Francis- 
co, Bill Scranton's machine was in full 
gear. In 48 rooms on three floors of the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, scores of eager 
workers performed their appointed 
tasks—from drafting speeches to order- 
ing cookie and fruit _between-meals 
snacks for the candidate. A complex 
communications network had been in- 
stalled—including a 15-circuit phone 
switchboard, and a special “hot line" 
system linking hotel headquarters to 
the Cow Palace convention floor and 
to two communications trailers parked 
outside. Code words were used in tele- 
phone conversations to confuse possi- 
ble eavesdroppers, and the whole head- 
quarters area had been combed for 
electronic bugs that Goldwater gum- 
shoes might have concealed. 

Guards stood outside the locked door 
of Room 1202—‘The Delegate Con- 
trol Center’—where trusted Scranton 
aides worked diligently by phone to 
shake out new delegate strength. At 
their disposal were three separate and 
expertly cross-referenced filing systems, 
including boxes of index cards, fat black 
notebooks and large manila envelopes, 
all packed with vital information on 
each of 1,308 delegates, 1,308 alter- 
nates, and dozens of key politicians. 
Inherited from Nelson Rockefeller, the 
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files contained names, ages, financial 
background, marital status, business 
contacts, clubs, fraternities, presidential 
preference, and the names of friends 
or associates who might put pro-Scran- 
ton pressure on the delegates. So pre- 
cious were these files that Scranton’s 
men had divided them into six sec- 
tions for the trip from Harrisburg to 
San Francisco, packed a guard along 
with each segment on a different train 
or plane so no single railroad wreck 
or air crash could destroy the whole 
package. 

All told, Scranton's San Francisco 
operation would cost some $200,000. 
But all the money and effort somehow 
seemed wasted. In the brief four weeks 
of his campaign, Scranton had covered 
some 20,000 miles, visited 25 states— 
including a second trip last week to 
Illinois, where he boarded a five-car 
Illinois Central Railroad train for an 
old-fashioned whistle-stop tour through 
cornfield country. But he made no nota- 
ble impact, and in Springfield, Mayor 
Nelson Howarth sadly summed up the 
situation when he said to the Governor: 
"Why didn't you come here in April, 
when the prevailing wind was out of 
the East, instead of July when a hot 
wind is blowing from the Southwest?" 

And so, despite all his elaborate ma- 
chinery, at week's end Bill Scranton 
was reduced to performing the most 
disheartening chore that can come to 
any candidate: making personal phone 
calls to delegates and pleading for help 
that he must have Known would not 
be forthcoming. 


Shuffling the Planks 


Most of the Platform Committee 
hoopla came over the appearances of 
the presidential candidates and their 
top supporters. But during its pre-con- 
vention week the committee, chaired 
by Wisconsin’s Representative Melvin 
Laird, also took testimony from spokes- 
men for some 170 organizations, rang- 
ing from Americans for Democratic 
Action to the Izaak Walton League 
and the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. 

There was, for example, a full after- 
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noon devoted to hearing the represent- 
atives of civil rights organizations. The 
N.A.A.C.P.’s Roy Wilkins, a Democrat, 
praised Republicans in Congress for 
their part in passage of the Civil Rights 
Act. but, in a plain dig at Goldwater, 
deplored the doubts about the meas- 
ure’s constitutionality as expressed “by 
aspirants to public office.” 

"A Cruel Jest." Martin Luther King 
Jr. pleaded for a “G.I. Bill" for Ne- 
groes, explaining: “Negroes must not 
only have the right to go into any es- 
tablishment open to the public, but they 
must also be absorbed into our eco- 
nomic system so they can afford to 
exercise that right. Giving a pair of 
shoes to a man who has not learned to 
walk is a cruel jest.” King also urged 
that the Federal Government take 

stronger steps toward stopping civil 
rights violence in the South before it 
happens. Said he: “If our Government 
is capable of gathering intelligence in- 
formation in a matter of hours from all 
parts of the world and. has been able 
to maintain a constant surveillance of 
the U.S. Communist Party, is it not 
also capable of maintaining a surveil- 
lance of terroristic groups and persons 
subverting the Constitution of the United 
States by arson, bombings and murder 
of civil rights workers?” 

A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany sharply attacked U.S. trade with 
Communist countries. “A generation 
ago we were bitterly opposed to doing 
business as usual with Hitler,” he said. 
“Half a generation ago we were bitterly 
opposed to doing business as usual with 
Stalin. Today we are equally opposed 
to doing business as usual with Stalin’s 
de-Stalinized successors.” W. P. Gul- 
lander, president of the National As- 

sociation of Manufacturers, urged an- 
other tax cut. Said he: “A further tax 
reduction during the 1960s is not only 
feasible, but it is also well within the 
bounds of responsible fiscal policy.” 
"White-Sneakered Amateurs." But 
even as the torrent of testimony con- 
tinued to flow in public, the real shaping 
and shuffling of the platform planks 
took place in the nighttime privacy of 
hotel rooms, where drafting subcom- 
mittees worked till dawn. Frustrated 
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by the Goldwater forces' kill em-with- 
kindness strategy, anti-Goldwater lead- 
ers fell to squabbling among them- 
selves. Scranton-supporting committee 
members, led by Pennsylvania's Senator 
Hugh Scott, wrote 31 different drafts 
of a proposed civil rights plank before 
they could agree on one. 

After one such session in a ninth- 
floor suite of the St. Francis Hotel, 
Massachusetts" fiery Congressman Silvio 
Conte fumed at the ineffectiveness of 
his fellow Scrantonites. They were, he 
cried, a bunch of “white-sneakered am- 
ateurs," and he added: "I'm ready to 
pack up and go home." 

With the Scranton platform advisers 
so disorganized, the Platform Commit- 
tee heavily pro-Goldwater and a ma- 
jority of the key Drafting Committee 
also for Barry, the final product obvi- 
ously would be a platform upon which 
Goldwater could run. So, for that mat- 
ter, could most any other Republican. 


The Working List 


Veep guessing is perhaps the least 
profitable of political pastimes. But the 
guessers keep guessing and, more im- 
portant, prospective presidential nomi- 
nees encourage the game for all it's 
worth. 

John F. Kennedy, during his 1960 
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date Goldwater's backers were aghast 
at the appointment of a political ama- 
teur whose sole experience had been as 
counsel to the Arizona state Republican 
committee. Says Kitchel of such criti- 
cism: “I’m inclined to think that the 
term ‘professional’ in politics has been 
a little misunderstood, or misused. As 
I see it, this is mostly a matter of 
common sense and judgment.” 

Ready to Resign. In his exercise of 
common sense and judgment, Kitchel’s 
sensitivities are sometimes staggered by 
the folkways of American politics. Dur- 
ing Barry’s New Hampshire primary 
campaign, Kitchel watched disgustedly 
as an eager mother pushed her baby 
into the candidate’s arms. He mur- 
mured: “If he kisses that baby, I re- 
sign.” (Barry didn’t kiss and Kitchel 
didn’t resign.) He has also developed a 
simple expedient for avoiding political 
arguments that offend him; he simply 
tunes down his hearing aid. 

When Goldwater’s campaign seemed 
to be going badly, Kitchel received 
much of the blame. He readily admits 
that he is not much of a political ad- 
ministrator, that much of Goldwater's 
grass-roots organization sprang up and 
operated with little help or coordina- 
tion from his office. But it was Kitchel 
who made the decisive campaign de- 
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cision that Goldwater should stop slosh- 
ing around like a candidate for alder- 
man, devote his major energies and 
funds to major appearances, thereby 
lessen the Opportunity for the off-the- 
cuff remarks that were landing Barry 
in trouble. 

Kitchel is also one of the few men 
who exercise sufficient intellectual sway 
over Goldwater to shape his opinions or 
persuade him to change his mind. It was 
Kitchel who convinced Goldwater of the 
crucial value of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (now one of Bar- 
rys main pitches) and who argued 
Goldwater into reversing his stand 
against the use of federal troops to en- 
force the Supreme Court’s 1954 school- 
desegregation decision. In his own quiet 
way, Kitchel downgrades his impor- 
tance in the Goldwater line-up. “My po- 
sition,’ he says, “has been that of a 
friend who counsels.” This week’s con- 
vention results should show that he 
has counseled well. 

Among the other leading Goldwater 
lieutenants: 
> Richard G. Kleindienst, 40, director 
of campaign field operations. As ex- 
traverted as Kitchel is introverted, Klein- 
dienst rose through the G.O.P. ranks 
in Arizona to become state party chair- 
man and, as one friend puts it, “a 
full-fledged political animal.” As Gold- 
waters advance man, Kleindienst has 
displayed a tendency to whirl off hand- 
shaking and backslapping in all direc- 
tions. When he first barnstormed into 
Chicago, complains one Goldwater 
man, he rushed about making deals only 
to find he had missed the real party 
leaders, later had to do some fancy 
backpedaling. Kleindienst also finds 
time to promote his own political for- 
tunes, has announced as a candidate 
for Governor of Arizona in November, 
hoping to succeed Paul Fannin, who 
plans to run for Goldwaters Senate 

seat should Barry win the nomination. 
At a state G.O.P. rally in Arizona re- 
cently, the band of Kleindienst's straw 
hat carried a slogan for his own cam- 
paign, not Barry's. 

> F. Clifton White, 45, co-director of 
field operations, who has shared with 
Kleindienst the job of beating the bush 
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for delegates. A New Yorker who en- 
listed in the Air Force as a private and 
emerged in 1945 as a captain with the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, White is the 
tenacious kind of fighter who draws the 
natural respect of Barry Goldwater. 
Co-founder of a Manhattan firm called 
Public Affairs Counselors, Inc., which 
offers corporation employees advice 
about how to make their muscle felt 
in the political world, White was also 
a founder of the "Draft Goldwater" 
movement. Since then he has put his 
special talents for cajolery—and politi- 
cal arm twisting—to work at G.O.P. 
state conventions. Persistent rumors 
have it that White's reward if Gold- 
water is nominated will be the chair- 
manship of the G.O.P. National Com- 
mittee, succeeding fellow New Yorker 
William Miller. 

> Dean Burch, 36, deputy campaign 
director. A Goldwater booster since 
undergraduate days at the University of 
Arizona, Burch joined the Senator's 
Washington staff in 1955, became a 
close personal friend, and even got his 
flying license after lessons from Old 
Pilot Goldwater. The youngest of Gold- 
water's top aides, Burch plunged into 
the thankless job of scheduling cam- 
paign appearances, aided Kitchel in a 
notable job of offending the fewest 
possible Republicans despite the candi- 
date’s disturbing penchant for last- 
minute cancellations. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Just Storing Up Energy? 

Lyndon Johnson a retiring sort? Lyn- 
don Johnson dodging publicity? Perish 
the thought. But there he was—duck- 
ing reporters, scurrying to secret hide- 
aways and acting for all the world 
like some latter-day Greta: Garbo 

Off to*Texas for a long July 4 week- 
end, the President all but said, “|. vant 

to be alone.” The I.BJ. ranch was 
declared off limits to reporters, УКО 
played pinochle and poker in Austin 
65 miles away. Persistent prodding ri 
Presidential Press Secretary George 


If nothing else, time to go on a diet. 


Reedy got them nowhere. At one point, 
Reedy snapped: “As to what he did 
today, I do not go into matters of social 
or personal activities. The President re- 
gards going to church or various types 
of ranch activities, or boating—which 
I know is going to be raised some- 
where along the line—as a purely per- 
sonal affair." 

Cruise in the Sun. At that, Lyndon 
spent little time at the L.B.J. ranch, 
slipping off to a smaller, more secluded 
spread called Haywood Ranch, which 
he owns along with A. W. Moursund, 
a Johnson City lawyer and a trustee of 
the L.B.J. business interests. Built on 
a knoll between the Llano River and a 
1,620-ft. hill called Packsaddle Moun- 
tain, some 25 miles from the L.B.J. 
ranch, Haywood is a working spread. 
The one-story -white house is neatly 
fenced to keep out grazing cattle. 

But these days some changes have 
been made. A new boathouse rises from 
the Llano River's edge just as it begins 
broadening to become Granite Shoals 
Lake. There, a recently acquired 28-ft. 
cabin cruiser and a snappy black run- 
about are moored. With a handful of 
family, close friends and White House 
staff, the President cruised the choppy 
water sunning himself. At least once, 
the President took the controls of the 
runabout to give-Lynda Bird some wa- 
ter-skiing practice. After several spills, 
Lynda gave up. 

Back in Washington, it was much 
the same story as the President spent 
another curiously quiet week with no 
more than a handful of ceremonial 
greetings for White House visitors and 
a routine ceremony to sign the $375 
million mass-transit bill into law. 
Pee cried tee fa 
: yndon that Wash- 
ington had come to know so well. And 
the rumor swiftly Spread through the 
capital and its environs that Johnson 
who suffered a massive heart е 
іп 1955, was ailin i шск 
т » Was aung again, His aides 
ye uemently denied such stories, insisted 
e um Ее 5 in perfect health. 
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Down to the Dog Tags 
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And the Walls Came 
Tumbling Down 

Throughout the South, from Charles- 
ton to Dallas, from Memphis to Talla- 
hassee, segregation walls that had stood 
for several generations began to tum- 
ble in the first full week under the new 
civil rights law. 

In Birmingham, Negro Chauffeur 
J. L. Meadows, 70, strolled into the 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel's Town and 
Country Restaurant, sat down amid a 
roomful of staring white diners, or- 
dered, and was served without incident. 
Said he later: “I’ve been driving white 
folks down here for 21 years, and now 
I'm going to eat where I've been taking 
these white folks." At least nine other 
Birmingham restaurants and four mov- 
ie houses also accepted Negroes for the 
first time. In Montgomery, Ala., the 
state capital, most restaurants and 
lunch counters, along with two theaters, 
were peacefully desegregated. 

Even in Mississippi. Similarly, Ne- 
groes were admitted to previously 
all-white hotels and eating places in Sa- 
vannah, Thomasville and Warner Rob- 
ins, Ga. In Texas, Dallas’ Piccadilly 
Cafeteria, a motel and lunch counter in 
Longview, restaurants in Palestine, and 
Austin, and a Beaumont drive-in were 
integrated. Thirty-three Memphis res- 
taurants, including one of the city's 
largest downtown cafeterias, opened 
their doors to Negroes. Kemmons Wil- 
son, chairman of the Memphis-based 
Holiday Inns motel chain, noting that 
he had instructed his motels to obey 
the new law, said: “The alternative is 
eventually anarchy, chaos and destruc- 
tion.” And in Charleston, Columbia, 
Florence and Greenville, S.C., integra- 
tion proceeded without major trouble. 
In Greenville, a young Negro was sip- 
ping tea in the Jack Tar Poinsett Ho- 
tel dining room when South Carolina's 
Democratic Senator Strom Thurmond, 
one of the rights bill's bitterest foes, 
walked in. Apparently unaware of the 
Negro's presence, Thurmond sat down 
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ОГ бег part of the room and quietly 
ate breakfast. 

Even in Mississippi, land of violence, 
there was quiet compliance. Negroes 
Played golf on Jackson's municipal 
Course, ate at a Vicksburg whites-only 
lunch counter, and, drawing scarcely 
a disapproving glance, checked into 
and ate at Jackson's two leading ho- 
tels and a motel. In Jackson, the way 
had been paved by a Chamber of Com- 
merce policy statement urging local 
businessmen to “comply with the law, 
pending tests of its constitutionality in 
court." 

The Holdouts. Choosing not to com- 
ply was Stewart Gammill Jr., proprie- 
tor of the city's third largest hotel, the 
Robert E. Lee, who ordered the hotel’s 
Confederate flag struck and put up a 
Sign: CLOSED IN DESPAIR. CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL. Two days later, 
Gammill announced that henceforth 
the Robert E. Lee was a private club 
open to members only. A Richmond, 
Va., steakhouse also turned private, and 
restaurants in Charlottesville, Va., and 
Durham, N.C., and a Williamston, 
N.C., theater closed their doors for 
good rather than comply. 

Inevitably, there were some trouble 
spots, such as Laurel, Miss., and Amer- 
icus and Albany, Ga. In Baton Rouge, 
La., a white state employee punched a 
Negro minister in the jaw as he and 
two Negro women left the state capi- 
tol cafeteria after eating. Fifteen Ne- 
groes were arrested in Slidell, La., when 
they sought service at a restaurant. 
At a variety-store lunch counter in Bes- 
semer, Ala., a steel town near Birming- 
ham, six Negro youths were beaten by 
whites wielding 24-in. baseball bats. 
Near Texarkana, Texas, a white man 
and three Negroes were wounded when 
another white man opened fire with a 
shotgun during a Negro wade-in at 
Lake Texarkana. 

In Atlanta, perhaps the most mod- 
erate of the South’s big cities. some 
of the worst flare-ups took place. One 
occurred when three Negro ministerial 
students sought to test a fried-chicken 
joint owned by Lester Maddox, an un- 
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successful Georgia office seeker and a 
loud racist. Maddox was waiting for 
them in the parking lot of his place, 
waving a snub-nosed pistol. “You ain’t 
never gonna eat here!” he shouted, 
shoving against the car door as the Ne- 
groes started to get out. When the stu- 
dents persisted, Maddox and another 
white man grabbed ax handles from a 
stockpile Maddox had laid in for just 
such an occasion. “Git, git,’ Maddox 
ordered. The Negroes did, with a crowd 
of angry Maddox patrons at their heels. 
Among them was a small boy dragging 
a 3-ft. ax handle and squealing: "I'm 
gonna kill me a nigger!" 

Next day, at a Fourth of July segre- 
gationist rally at Atlanta's fairgrounds, 
three Negro youths were beaten with 
metal chairs in a melee that began 
when the Negroes and a white girl 
civil rights worker entered the grand- 
stand. Forty whites chased the Negroes 
into a fenced corner, pommeled them 
until cops broke it up. 

The Ugliness. In Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
one of the most bizarre incidents took 
place—indicating, if nothing else, how 
civil rights tensions may lead to ugly 
misunderstandings. Actor Jack Palance, 
his wife Virginia, and their three chil- 
dren, in Tuscaloosa to visit relatives, 
had a narrow escape from a mob when 
they went to a movie. Earlier in the 
day, Palance had signed autographs for 
both whites and blacks. When he and 
his family entered the newly desegre- 
gated Druid Theater, a rumor spread 
that a Negro woman had accompanied 
them. As it turned out, there were no 
Negroes in the theater at the time, but 
a crowd of nearly 1,000 whites gath- 
ered, pelted the cashier's cage and the 
marquee with rocks and bottles, shat- 
„tered the windows and slashed the tires 
on Palance’s rented car. Local cops 
took the Palances to the police sta- 

tion for protection. 

Finally, in a mysterious incident on a 

north Georgia highway, Lemuel A. 
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schools in Washington, D.C., was killed 
when two shotgun blasts, fired from a 
passing car, ripped into the car he 
was driving while returning to Wash- 
ington from Army Reserve duty at Fort 
Benning, Ga. à 

Despite such incidents, the South’s 
initial compliance with the new civil 
rights law was by any standard encour- 
aging. Perhaps Mrs. Constance Baker 
Motley, a Negro lawyer for the 
N.A.A.C.P. who has spent 18 years 
fighting for Negro rights, summed it 
up best. Said she: “Voluntary compli- 
ance has been unexpectedly good. I 
would have lost every penny I’ve got 
if I had made a bet.” 


How Silly Can You Get? 

Among other things, the civil rights 
bill created some new Government jobs 
—among them the directorship of the 
Federal Community Relations Service, 
which will offer Southern communities 
help in ironing out their integration 
problems. 

Who should the director be? Ideally, 
he ought to be:someone acceptable to 
the South with a good record on inte- 
gration. Such men are hard to find, and 
President Johnson was perplexed. Then 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges, an 
ex-Governor of North Carolina, sug- 
gested LeRoy Collins, 55, an ex-Gover- 
nor of Florida. During six years in office 
(1955-60) in Tallahassee, his native 
city, Collins had talked a fair-to-mid- 
dlin’ civil rights game while doing little 
to implement it. 

Some Soothers. Lyndon liked Lu- 
ther’s idea, and so did LeRoy—up to a 
point. Trouble was, the director of the 
Community Relations Service will re- 
ceive only $22,500 a year, while Collins, 
as president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters since 1961, has been 
getting $75,000 in annual salary plus a 
$12,500-a-year living allowance. Loath 
to give up such a job, Collins suggested 
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been treading the primrose path with 
Mrs. Carrie Phillips, wife of one of the 
owners of the store. She was a tall, 
willowy redhead, the best-looking wom- 
an in town, and about a dozen years 
Harding’s junigr—but the less said 
about it the better. 

And so nothing was said. Harding, 
of course, was elected, and presided 
for three years over the most scandal- 
scarred Administration in U.S. history. 
After his death in 1923, another wom- 
an, Nan Britton, wrote a book describ- 
ing a long love affair with Harding, one 
that began in 1917. She had borne his 
daughter, Nan claimed, and had contin- 
ued her clandestine affair with Harding 
through the years of his presidency. 

"Darling Sweetheart Adorable." Car- 
rie Phillips was forgotten—until Jast 
week, when Historical Writer Francis 
Russell announced that he had seen 
and read more than 250 love letters 


At Christmastime 1914 he dashed off 
another poem: 

I love you more than all the world, 

Possession wholly imploring 

Mid passion I am oftimes whirled 

Oftimes admire—adoring. 

Oh, God! If fate would only give 

Us privilege to love and live! _ 

Slow Boat. The love affair was a 
stormy one, so it was no surprise that 
it began to fade in 1920. When Harding 
was summoned to the historic smoke- 
filled room at Chicago's Blackstone Ho- 
tel during the 1920 G.O.P. presidential 
convention, he was asked pointedly if 
he knew of any embarrassing family 
skeletons that might hurt the party's 
chances. Harding asked for time to 
think, ten minutes later announced 
that he was as clean as a hound's tooth. 

Harding apparently tried to extricate 
himself from his love affair, and there 
is some evidence to show that Carrie 
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that Harding had written to her be- 
tween 1909 and 1920. Carrie kept the 
letters. After she died a recluse in 1960,- 
the letters were found: by.Marion At- 
torney Don Williamson, who had been 
arrie's guardian. 
E letters, says Russell, who plans 
to detail them in an American Heritage 
magazine article, portray Harding as © 
devout lover and Mrs: Phillips as some 
thing of a moneygrubber. Many of the 
missives were written on Senate staton- 
ery, some on postcards bearing Pan 
dings photograph. Some of EC 
ran to 35 or 40 pages. Some of the ee 
ters he signed “Warren, ден, bjs 
full name, and others with a code name, 
“Constant.” Hec 
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City in 1912, he penned NER P 
stanzas, including one memor: Я 
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put a price tag on it. In one of.his last, 
letters, he wrote that he could not 
"secure you-the larger competence you 
have’ so frequently mentioned. 1 can 
pay with life or reputation, but 1 cant 
command such a sum. Fo avoid dis- 
grace, I will, if you demand it as the 
price, return to Marion to reside . . . 
If you think I can be more helpful by 
having a public position and influence, 
I will pay you $5,000 per year in March 
each vear, so long as l am in that 
public service." 

As it turned out, the problem was re- 
solved when, following Harding's nom- 
ination, a party official visited Mrs. Phil- 
lips. gave her a reported $25,000- 
550.000 and suggested that she take a 
little vacation—say for six months. 
Soon afterwards, Carrie and her hus- 


band James took a slow boat to t 2" n 


Far East to look into conditions i 
raw-silk market. m 

Carrie Phillips, however 
always so cooperative. Tinte 
again, Warren--H&rd Da 


ished her: E 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE DINNER 


WITH COMMON 


WEALTH LEADERS * 


Around the table and around the globe, they have yet to find global goals. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
Who Needs Mother? 


Leaders of 18 nations on five conti- 
nents gathered last week in the red- 
walled, blue-carpeted conference room 
of London's Marlborough House. More 
than ever before, the faces around the 
oval table at this years Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ meeting reflected the 
divergent interests and cultures repre- 
sented in the network of free nations 
that has evolved from the British Em- 
pire: only five were white, and the other 
13 represented every shade of skin from 
"xory-yellow through burnt umber to 
the blue-black of Africa’s heartland. 

There were those who wondered 
whether Britain could much longer 
dominate an association with such wide- 
ly differing political and economic sys- 
tems. London’s respected Economist 
had a remedy: "It is high time that 
Britain and the Commonwealth shed 
the ‘mother country’ fixation and: made 
their relationship one of real as well 
as constitutional equality.” 

Whatever the merits of this argument, 
the Commonwealth nations last week 
showed that they are still preoccupied 
less with global goals than with regional 
and racial issues close to home. All 
Seven African leaders at the conference 
Were insistent that Britain use force, if 

necessary, to ensure that Southern Rho- 
desia's. white-supremacist government 
grants-Tull constitutional equality to the 
African population before achieving its 
independence. But militant white South- 
ern Rhodesians have many sympathizers 
in England. And in an election year, the 
government of Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
is deeply reluctant to make any move 
that might encourage the self-governing 
“colony” to seize independence this year 
as it has threatened to do, Nonetheless, 
the African statesmen who were to wind 


SE 


up the speeches this week left no doubt 
that, in their eyes, Britain’s resolution of 
Southern Rhodesia's impasse will be the 
crucial test of the Commonwealth's 
need and ability to survive. 


THE CONGO 


Premier No. 4 

The new ministers filed awkwardly 
into the palatial reception room over- 
looking the rapids of the Congo River, 
then-raised their right arms stiffly as 
they took the oath of office. Some of 
them got the phrase backward, but that 
didn’t seem to matter. Premier Moise 
Tshombe grinned, clapped his new gov- 
ernment on the back, and capered with 
flailing fists in a mad jig down the bright 
green lawn as his admirers screamed 
their approval: “Down with Adoula 
and vive Tshombe.” Thus the Congo’s 
fourth Premier in as many years began 
his rule. s 

"Public Salvation." It had been a 
masterful performance so far. When 
Katanga’s bulky ex-President returned 
to the Congo-last month, it seemed 
ineredible that he could hope to form a 
government. Cursed as a tool of Bel- 


. gium's copper-producing Union Mi- 


niére, accused by some of the murder 
of Patrice Lumumba, and driven out 
of the country by the force of United 
Nations arms, Tshombe appeared to 
have nothing in his favor. 

‘But he still had Katanga, and with- 
out the political support of that ore- 
packed province the Congo is just an- 
other bleak, hopeless stretch of African 
bush. It was clear that Cyrille Adoula's 
government could not repress the Com- 
munist-backed revolts flaming in three 
provinces when Tshombe finally re- 
turned. Why not let him take a crack 


at forming a “gover Г : 
ning nment of na 
reconciliation"? Signal 


tion, Haridwar 


But the government he prolis; 
week was hardly reconciled, 
himself described it as one 
"public salvation," and the fe 
recognizable within it were 
torious than noteworthy: as 
ture Minister he chose Kasai's 
(god-emperor) Albert Kalonjj 
cessionist right-winger who is 
mally charged by Adoula's gov 
with torturing political рп 
new Health Minister is noneo 
André Lubaya, a key oficia 


Communist-backed National Шү, 


the Interior and Civil Service M 


Woman Trouble. The к 
en Cabinet posts—with Oe 
of Defense, which Presione 
savubu wisely retained— d 
over to nonentitics. abit 
Tshombe introduced n i 
public, he stared blan У саб 
ing moments at Yout т Е", 
ister Joseph Ndanu, Uf 
his name. 
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* Left to right: Trinid М! 
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Н. Kamuzu Banca ~ 
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Balewa, Malaysia S ^. 
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Donald Sangster, 
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oake, Pakistans ^ y i 
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h women do not have 
Congo under the new 
hey may well get it be- 
t elections nine months 
ula wanted to win a few 
s Tshombe, and prove 
yas at least as qualified 
Cabinet as God-Emperor 
(ШШ a nighttime call from 
Wn. "himself convinced Premier 
A rop Catherine. 
Cabinet meeting, Tshom- 
pagne and Simba beer, 
x three Steps toward appeasing 
AC and other dissident left- 
p Nev ordered all political prison- 
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р. ‘i rin 
Cathe 
(Ue 


Only 


X 
pu 
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ay Unpopu 
Mane abolished the post of Resi- 


ter in Stanleyville, thus end- 

Le state of emergency in that 
umbist stronghold. All of this was 
valed to change Tshombe's image 
atat of a white-hearted “sellout” 
ше black African leader. But just 
se it didn't work, the Congo's new 
haer took out a little insurance. 
mbe ordered- his 2,000 tough Ka- 

xe gendarmes and their white mer- 
шү officers back from their sanctu- 
sin Angola. For a while at least, they 
0 tide him over the rough spot 
«пау lie ahead. : 


BURMA 


I! v. Asians 

nthe 17 years since the end of the 
Sh Raj, the Indian subcontinent has 
‘edly echoed to the thunder of 
ations on the move. More than 
„Million Hindus and. Moslems fled 
5 the borders of India and-Pakis- 
in the Wake of partition and re- 
Beaute In 1947. Since last Jan- 
Ei 000 more have poured over 
; ntlers to escape a new wave of 


OU B d 
ra 08е іоп. Last week still an- 


a 


4 sande, Migration_was_underway as 
ath “Whiter Ol India’s newest dispossessed 


І 
“hy 


ome from neighboring Burma. 
б ocialism. There are more 
erin 5 Indians in Burma, and 
wis 200,000 of them are ex- 
А. de before the current flood 
пат Week the first of 60 shiploads 
Will begin docking at the 
Ws 9f Madras and Visakha- 
са а dozen refugee flights 
ate already arriving at 
um airport each day, 

& rooms are piled high 
Possessions of the up- 

d bundles of bedding, 
a» bright plastic pails 
dren's toys and kitchen 


fram, 


ting 
th 
man р ©Хойиз is the fact that 
Temier Ne Win, driving 


тете! along his *Burmese road to 
Socialism," has nationalized all small 
businesses, banks and warehouses, de- 
nied trading licenses to aliens, and pro- 
hibited non-Burmese from taking gov- 
ernment jobs. Ne Win's edicts struck 
particularly hard at the Indians, who 
have become the nation's sharpest shop- 
keepers, but have been reluctant to take 
out Burmese citizenship. 

As a result, many Indian merchants 
are now serving as $1-a-day clerks in 
the shops they once owned, and find 
themselves constantly being reprimand- 
ed by Burmese overseers. Their former 
employees are even worse off. Some 
100,000 poorer Indians, who had 
worked for Indian storekeepers before 
nationalization, not only found them- 
selves out of jobs but also out on the 
street as well, for most of them had 
lived above the shops in which they 
worked. 

Nothing of Value. Having made it 
clear that Indians were less than wel- 
come, Ne Win next made it impossible 
for them to take anything of value 
when they left. Large-denomination 
banknotes were abruptly declared in- 
valid, and even after that, adults were 
allowed to take only 75 rupees ($15.75) 
out of the country with them. Though 
Indian women traditionally convert 
their cash into gold jewelry and even 
decorate their children with bangles and 
bracelets, the Burmese stripped depart- 
ing Indians of all their jewelry. Many 
Hindu women were forced to give up 
the gold and black mangal sutra neck- 
laces that they wear as a symbol of 
marriage. 

A few departing refugees were able 
to slip some money out of Burma be- 
fore Ne Win plugged all the loopholes. 


Across pitiless borders strea 
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But Indian officials are bitter, nonethe- 
less, privately describe Ne Win's na- 
tionalization measures as a shabby trick 
to strip the Indian community of its 
Property with no compensation at all. 
Nor is Burma's treatment of its Indian 
minority an isolated case. In Ceylon, 
where nearly 700,000 Indian plantation 
Workers and tradesmen live as "state- 
less persons," the regime has launched a 
"Ceylonization of trade" campaign. And 
what that might very well mean is yet 
another mass exodus of Indians: 


JAPAN 


Narrow Shave 


After a couple of two-year terms of 
competent but colorless rule, Japan's 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, 64, was 
supposed by custom to make way for a 
successor. But when the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party met in Tokyo last 
week to choose a new president—and 
hence а new Prime Minister—Ikeda 
upset tradition by bidding for a third 
term.* 

Square-jawed and obstinate, Ikeda 
decided that a third term was pre- 
cisely what he needed to carry out 
some “unfinished business,” although he 
never said exactly what that business 
might be. Two formidable rivals chal- 
lenged him: 1) Eisaku Sato, 63, Minis- 
ter of State under Ikeda and the ob- 
vious heir apparent, who attacked 
Ikeda’s policy of “patience and toler- 
ance," promised a dynamic regime that 


—À4 


* Tough old Shigeru Yoshida, now 85, is the 
only man to have served three consecutive 
terms as Prime Minister in postwar Japan. 
That was largely because. his premiership from 
1948 to 1954 spanned the transition. from 
Allied occupation to Japanese independence. 
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would fight for the return of the Kuril 
Islands from Russia and the Ryukyus 
(which 
U.S.: 


silver-haired | ow 
served as former Prime Minister No- 


busuke Kishi's Foreign Minister and as 
party coordinator under Ikeda. 


include Okinawa) from the 
and 2) Aiichiro Fujiyama, а 
sugar baron who had 


But the two fell short of victory in 


the closest party leadership election in 


Japan's postwar history. Ikeda emerged 
with 242. votes for the party presidency 
to-160 for Sato, 72 for Fujiyama. In 
a pithy acceptance speech of 55 sec- 
onds, Ikeda pledged to seek "greater 
cooperation for the purpose of solidify- 
ing our great party." 


THAILAND 


The Marshal’s Minor 


Wives & Major Tickel 
On his deathbed in a Bangkok hosp!- 
tal, Thailand’s Premier Sarit Thanarat 
held his comely wife in his arms and 
sang to her the old Thai ballad that be- 
gins: “The love of 100 mistresses could 
not be compared to the love one has 
for his own wife.” Sarit may have been 
altogether too modest. After his death 
last December (of cirrhosis and other 
ailments of hard living), Bangkok pa- 
pers carried the names of more than 
a hundred women who claimed public- 
ly to have enjoyed his favors and hoped 
to get a piece of his estate. Among an 
inner circle of 51 mistresses, whom the 
old-school Thais delicately call “minor 
wives,”. Marshal Sarit had generously 
scattered villas, autos and other lar- 
gesse, and fathered at least nine chil- 
dren. Many minor wives actually filed 
court claims for a share of Sarit’s tick- 
els, or baht, as Thais call their money. 
— Indeed, thanks to the energetic 
'strongmam's flair for financial wheeling- 


dealing, his fortune turned out to be 


even more spectacular than his dalli- 
ance balance. Contesting Widow Than- 
puying-Vichitra’s claim to the marshal’s 
estate, Sarit’s two sons by a previous 
wife estimated that their father was 
worth at least 2.8 billion tickels, or 


AMBASSADOR TAYLOR (WHITE SUIT) T cm: 
A tight schedule, and an eye for the 1,002nd solution 
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$143 million. That seemed a lot of baht 
for a career soldier. So, before allowing 
his estate to be distributed, Sarit's suc- 
cessor, Thanom Kittikachorn, appoint- 
ed a five-man committee to see if any 
government funds had lodged in Sarit's 
pocket. 

Last week the investigating commit- 
tee published an interim report dis- 
closing that it had unearthed 400 mil- 
lion tickels ($20 million) in various 
bank accounts maintained by the late 
strongman. Even that was peanuts com- 
pared with the total value of his na- 
tionwide commercial empire, which in- 
cluded a controlling interest—mostly in 
the names of Sarit's relatives—in at 
least 15 specially privileged companies. 
Among them: the only merchant bank 
allewed to import gold; the only sales 
agency for the government plywood mo- 
nopoly; a brewery with a heady share 
of the government beer monopoly; two 
companies with concessions to print and 
sell tickets for the national lottery; a 
construction firm with major govern- 


ment contracts. Sarit also owned a com- ^ 


mercial fishing boat, some.50 autos, 30 
Bangkok villas and a 3,000-acre farm. 
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PREMIER SARIT & VICHITRA 
A dalliance balance of a hundred, plus baht by the billion, 


-had-been captured just yards 


it 
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As to whether Sari 

dipped into the till, the к: 
that to date it had traced Sm 
of government money to Sari. 
Committee Chairman Phra Ma 
Vimolmath said that part of a of) 
fund of 12 million tickels oft C08 
had gone exclusively to Sarit’s p. 
wives. The money, he said, came fr 
special government account kno 
the Funds for Secret Work. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


No Time Limit 

Hundreds of nervous cops jr: 
Saigon's Tan Son Nhut airport sal UM 
Air Force jetliner swept in ипфег р о 
escort. As the plane swung shar 
a halt, out stepped the new US 
bassador, General Maxwell D.T 
fresh in shining sharkskin and a Pe Kill 
resolve. The Viet Cong had sw? 
kill him, and indeed a terrorist anm 
a homemade grenade in a loaf ol]; 
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U.S. embassy the day before. But 
Taylor figured to stick aroun 1 
—at least until after the 05 е. 
"I'm here to assure you of 0 
ing support," he told the v 
officials who greeted him. ^7; 
time limit in that commitment y 
Dawn Rise. To South a 
leaders, this must have o ilr 
ant surprise. Only eight ma 0 
General Taylor and Deter i 
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no-nonsense pace. s. Cant 
diately with U.S. Fore) aim 
Lieut. General William ДЕ К 
Wasted on the new АП or 
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bassador U. Alexis J0 m 
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mex! mor Nguyen Khanh. 
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tary men stationed in 

Taylor demanded an 
rt. “We're already aiding 
a thousand and one 
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ub. nd an second way is the decisive 
P as taken was proved during one 
Wise Viet Cong raids last week on 
fy Special Forces camps. When two 
art of a gy Cong battalions hit the camp near 
kels (S601 a Dong with a predawn barrage of 
) Sarit's ny i, phosphorus mortar shells, U.S. 
id, came fef ar Sergeant Gabriel Alamo and an 
m Kno шїп warrant officer fought their 


wto a weapons pit, fired parachute 
NAM 


“fst how seriously that exhorta- 


is that illuminated the whole battle 

z-ihemselves included. They kept 
sures burning even as the Viet Cong 
eal in on them. When the shooting 

"md, Alamo, the Australian and 48 
mem were dead. But so were 107 
1 Cong raiders. 
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Bu ai from four police cars in a 
a loaf of ty. Te Square last week, a wedge of 
yards fon? Ed their handcuffed prisoner 
efore. pit k ee doors of St. Pierre jail. Be- 
B У could make it, a screaming 
:f. Ш through police lines and 
o ve Prisoner with blows. "Give 
' Thi they cried. “Kill the mon- 
tor D target was the confessed 
t) Ile Jean-Luc Taron (TIME, 
à he seemed elated at the 
urning to the flics, he 
Hn Par “They're right! 
Tuth, Lucien Léger, 27, looked 
Ni unlike most Parisians’ 
Image of l'étrangleur, the 
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THE RECORD 
Songs to strangle by. 

his succession of bragging phone calls 
and letters to the police and press, Léger 
sat chatting with detectives at police 
headquarters as a squad from the Sür- 
etés First Mobile Brigade searched his 
apartment; in it they found the lined 
rose-tinted pad on which all 58 of the 
strangler’s messages had been written. 
After 24 hours of grilling, Léger burst 
into tears and admitted: "Oui, je suis 
bien l'assassin du petit Luc." He was 
drawn to the little boy, he explained, 
because *he seemed as unhappy as I 
was when I was his age." 


An Undercover Talleyrand 

The road to espionage is rarely paved 
with good intentions. Most of the 
"agents" working the dark corners of 
the cold war were lured there by simple 
greed or forced there by blackmail. 
But in the case of French Spy Georges 
Páques, the motive was sheer do-good- 
ism, complicated by a dash of intellec- 
tual vanity. І 

Since the Süreté blew his cover last 
year (TIME, Oct. 4), the chubby, urbane 
French press attaché to NATO had 
been busy preparing his rationale. Last 


RIS-MATCH 


THE TRAITOR 
Seminar of spy!ng- 


week, at his trial before a state security 
court in Paris, he unveiled it. Posed im- 
periously in the box, with one hand 
resting lightly on a thick dossier and 
à thin smile playing across his face, 
Paques took six hours to tell his tale of 
misguided intelligence. His 19-year ca- 
Teer as an agent in the pay of the Soviet 
Union, Páques argued, had been noth- 
Ing more than a clandestine political 
seminar, an effort to explain the in- 
tricacies of French policy. By filling 
the Russians in on Western military 
strength, he also felt he could counter- 
vail the "excess of weight" of the Anglo- 
Saxons—particularly the U.S.—in Eu- 
rope and Africa, and perhaps prevent 
war based on miscalculation. 

A Bit Choosy. Paques believed he 
was ideally suited for this role. After 
all, he was a normalien—a graduate, 
like French Premier Georges Pompi- 
dou and Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, of 
the prestigious Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure, and thus a “certified intellectual." 
So, first in Algiers in 1944, later in 
Paris, where he served in a succession 
of government departments, Pâques be- 
gan a series of "political conversations" 
with a changing list of Soviet embassy 
personnel. 

The Russians were eager to learn, 
gladly put up with Páques' innocuous 
profiles of government ministers and 
long-winded explanations of French dip- 
lomatic thinking until their instructor 
could provide them with more valuable 
information. For his part, Pâques in- 
sisted that his pupils at least be apt. 
When an embassy official named Ly- 
senko became his contact in 1959, 
Paques complained crabbily about the 
Russian's "lesser intellectual capacity" 

and Lysenko's banal insistence on teach- 
ing him how to use a microcamera. 

A Message from Garcia. In 1962 the 
Russians found an ideal student for their 
French teacher. Vasily Vlasov, first sec- 
retary in the Soviet embassy, clucked 
sympathetically at Paques’ revelations 
of “the aggressive intentions of the Unit- 
ed States,” urged Paques to turn down a 
job in French counterespionage in favor 
of one on NATO's information staff. 
"He thought I had neither the character 
nor the temperament for counterespio- 
nage work,” Paques told the court. “He 
was interested in my fate." 

Now Russian patience paid off, Using 
the code name Garcia, Pàques set up 
meetings with Vlasov in Métro stations, 
cafés, the Bois de Meudon and a sub- 
urban church. During the ten months he 
served as NATO information officer, he 
handed over the Allied military contin- 
gency plans for the defense of Berlin, 
a document of NATO's military-force ~ 
needs from 1958 to 1963, a top-secret 
military plan named Fallex, many NATO 
studies on the political situation in So 
satellites, psychological warfare pla 
and regularly briefed М 
NATO ministerial confe 
tended. It was all 2С 
gence, for Paques had 
ance—the classificatic 
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ond only to “cabale,” the top status. 
Páques would have gone undetected 
except for a Russian defector who early 
last summer told the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency that Moscow had ob- 
tained the Allied contingency plans for 
Berlin from sources in Paris. The Süreté 
immediately began tailing Paques and 
15 other suspects, rapidly narrowed the 
field to him. The charge against him 
was treason, which under the French 
penal code carries the death penalty. 
But as the court listened openmouthed 
to Pâques’ naive self-justification last 
week, a spark of sympathy was struck. 
As his defense counsel put it: "He was 
a normalien, a man who thought he 
was capable of maintaining his own 
permanent summit conference with the 
Russians, a sort of undercover Talley- 
rand." For that reason they sentenced 
Georges Páques to life imprisonment. 
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BERLIN 
They Keep Coming 
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Celo Seed БГ à 
ACROSS THE FIELD & INTO THE WIRE 

The crop was high, but so was the Grepo's eye. 
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Two East German brothers, aged 19 


and 21, crept silently into a grain field 
at the East-West border one recent sum- 
mer afternoon and flattened themselves 
amidst the billowing green stalks. Loom- 
ing above them were two 30-ft.-high 
wooden guard towers manned by grim 
East German Grepos toting machine 
pistols, and between the towers stretched 
ihrer rows x ugly barbed wire. 

Or six hours the brothers la i 
Then, Just before 7 p.m., oS 
ers strolling on the other side of the 
field stopped in their tracks aghast, as 
they saw the two young men rise to 
make their break, Wearin h БЫС 
to protect their hands mH PUE 
vaulted one row of wire, De preter 
finally the third. Luckily, the sol ds 
backs were turned. Only one Sowas 
fired—and that by a young West Berlin 
woman who excitedly snapped her cam- 
era (see cut) just as the two success- 
| fully hurdled the final barrier to free- 
— dom in the West. 


WEST GERMANY 


Adenaullism 

When Konrad Adenauer stepped 
down as West Germany’s Chancellor 
last October, the Christian Democrats 
who took over hoped that he would fade 
into political oblivion. Not a prayer. 
Der Alte has not hesitated to snipe at 
the policies of his successor. Last week 
he bounced right back into center stage. 
In the first open challenge to Ludwig 
Erhard’s leadership, Adenauer berated 
his successor for rejecting the “com- 
plete union” of France and West Ger- 
many that Charles de Gaulle had prof- 
fered in Bonn earlier in the month. 

Backed by other powerful “Gaullists” 
in the ruling Christian Democratic Un- 
ion, Adenauer urged support for a loose 
association of sovereign states, the Eu- 
ropean Third Force that De Gaulle en- 
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visions, rather than the Atlantic-ori- 
ented federal union advocated by Er- 
hard and most other European leaders. 
Echoing this line, former Defense Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss challenged the 
Chancellor’s constitutional right to de- 
termine foreign policy. 

Word of the new Adenaullism 
reached Erhard while he was paying a 
visit to Denmark. On his return to 
Bonn, Erhard growled: *In Denmark I 
did more for-the consolidation and co- 
hesion of Europe than was achieved b 
some of the talk back here." ч 

Then, with a forcefulness that has 
often been lacking in his chancellorshi 
Ludwig Erhard angrily told a Cabinet 
meeting that De Gaulle had specificall 

tried to place before us the BG 
of choosing between: Paris and Wash- 
ington. _As a top government official 
summarized Erhard's position: *A E 
poe at consists ef two states is a 
as Europe that the federal government 
us es EN iul cooperation between 

га! est Germany is 

Фор for the creati dA y 
IU is not an end in Tete usb 
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GREECE 

Slap for the Center |! 
Prime Minister Geor 
lure for leftist support ; 
ary’s national elections w. lage 
repeal anti-Communist т. ^Ш 
acted between 1946 ano 
Communist guerrillas E 
power. Sure enough, Pap, d 
ter Union, having caren 
in Greece's 300-memp 
rammed through a bill 
Communist prisoners c 
tion and murder, abo| 


вй 


е 


litical grounds. 

In municipal elections 
pandreou's more libera] 
the left were put to th 
ruling Center Union e Wu 
cipal loser. Leftist and pro-Co,, | i 
candidates running under the a AES 
independents won more than raa 
230 mayoralty races. And it Was uy 
at the expense of Papandreou's iat 
ers. Most embarrassing to the E 
ment was the balloting in Athens уы 
1,850,000 of Greece’s 9,000,000 ye. 
live. There Pausanias Katsotas A 
ter in Papandreou's Cabinet wh: 
signed to run for mayor, polled of 
25% of the vote, trailing both kl 


last y | 
КАШ: 
Policies tg 


and rightists. | 


ALGERIA sy 
Still in the Saddle p" 


Treachery last week ended thes} ju 
lived revolt of Colonel Mohar 
Chaabani, 32. Guided by informs 
an oasis where Chaabani and 8% NS 
lowers were resting, government iij 
surrounded the overconfident ФИ 
and forced them to surrender Wi D 
firing a shot. It was one up for Ale 
ben Bella, Algeria's harassed Pres 
and President, who clings шей 
control of his ragtag nation | » 

Arrests, dismissals and T 
were becoming a habit; hardly H 
went by without some ne | 
swoop. One victim was 
Farés, a foe of the regime 
terim President when Васа 1 
came to power in 1962. 1 jl 
reached into the Cabinet 27 (1 
lessly dealt with by 
went the Minister © 
signed in protest against а у 
ing regional governors т inh 
ministry and repor direct! us gd. 
ident. In Switzerland. ВЕЦ ghid 
swiftly against Моһатт «je P 
former revolutionary | 
had fled into exile 
$1,200,000 in party 
request, Swiss officials { 

Peat Ne 
bank accounts. hat gf, d 

All this demonstt’ cg, ШҮ, is 
he is increasingly 180 jeans y “py bo 
is in the saddle and am a fug 
there. As long aS (1 prb?" ay 
loyal to the regime 
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that make Rambler easy to 
ark. Plus the Rambler 


mensions 
handle and to p 
Double-Safety brake system that em- 


master cylinders (one 
s, the other for rear. If 
the other still 


ploys tandem 
for front brake 
one set is damaged. 
works). Rambler is ап important car, 
well worth the modest investment it may 
cost. See your Rambler dealer today. 


Rambler Classic 770 4-door sedan 
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А better way to run a railroad 


' К z has 
Higher speeds and lower maintenance costs are made development of new ones, Polymer research 


possible by the improved lubrication provided by oil- ^ to find a better way of running а railroad an rent 
soaked, foam rubber lubricators for railroad journal boxes. better methods of processing in many dite 
The Improved lubrication is a direct result of the better Polymer research and the products it creates ine? 
oil-holding properties of oil resistant foam rubber no matter where in the world you do 

made from POLYSAR Latex 761. This is just one 96 more specific information, let u$ pul 
of the many practical benefits of continuing a with the Polysar technical ser ite 
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CUBA 


Fide! generally is inclined to 

а ose at the U.S. and at any 

2 n that disagrees with him. 
га changed his style and 
е waving and grinning all 
edt flurry of interviews with 
pus to U.S. newsmen, he 
E vince everybody that Cuba 
ace and good fel- 
neighbors—particular- 


] not! E 
a with 115 
he US. one? For an opener Cas- 
| [999 out the New York Times, 

| КЗ ith the Associated Press 

» { operating the only 


б Corres 
imes, ! 
/ B. Castro its front page for a 
= The bearded Cuban talked about 
weliaion with the U.S., smoothly 
ed that now was the time to 
те trade relations—meaning his 
Mugar sales—and mused about the 
billy of resuming diplomatic rela- 
w He even admitted that he had 
lied aid to guerrillas in other parts 
latin America, and airily offered to 
se and desist if the U.S. would end 
уп subversive activity inside Cuba. 
fdo not hate you," said Castro 
gmnimously. “If the U.S. is ready to 
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live with us, then we would feel the 
same obligation.” 

. No sooner was the Times interview 
in print than Castro wired 25 U.S. news- 
papers and magazines, “cordially” in- 
viting them to send representatives to 
Cuba to witness the country's July 26th 
anniversary celebration in Santiago in 
eastern Oriente province. Most of the 
big-city papers were included, from the 
San Francisco Chronicle to Boston's 
Christian Science Monitor. TiME and 
Newsweek were invited. But no Miami 
or Scripps-Howard papers were on the 
guest list, nor were any of the tele- 
vision networks. 

Trouble. What was behind Castro's 
sudden image-polishing? Washington's 
Castrologists put it in a word: trouble. 
Though Castro remains in ironfisted 
control of his island, the economy is 
just barely bumping along, cut off from 
any real trade with the West and with- 
out enough help from Moscow to make 
a go of it. Abroad, Castro's image has 
been severely tarnished by the spec- 
tacular defection ot his sister Juanita 
(TiME, July 10). And next week the 
20 foreign ministers of the Organization 
of American States will meet in Wash- 
ington to vote on sanctions against Cuba 
for shipping arms to Communist terror- 
ists in Venezuela. The prospect is for a 
clear two-thirds majority branding Cas- 
tro an “aggressor.” The OAS is expect- 
ed to ask all hemisphere nations to 
break their remaining economic ties 
with Cuba. 

Aside from the New York Times, 
which thought that Fidel's friendly new 
look "deserves serious scrutiny and thor- 
ough exploration," the reaction was 
generally cool. The State Department 
regarded the Cuban overture as an at- 
tempt to buy time and take some of 
the steam out of the OAS, advised Cas- 
tro to back his words with evidence. 
Said a spokesman: “We have consistent- 
ly maintained that there are two ele- 
ments that are not negotiable—Castro's 
ties of dependency with the Soviet Un- 
ion, which are tantamount to Soviet 
domination, and the continuance of 
Castro’s promotion of subversion else- 
where in the hemisphere." 


POPULATION 


Double by 1986 
What part of the world has the ji 
est growing population? Not India an 
not Communist China. The pone 
explosion is strongest 1n tropical Кош: 
America—a 5,300,000-sq.-mt. area Sn 
compassing Bolivia, Brazil, Colom m 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, ang 2 н 
three Guianas, British, Dutch ids 
French (see тар). According to ihe 
Population Reference Васы 
dependent, nonprofit organiza ic р ase 
in Washington, D.C. these nine coun- 
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POPULATION EXPLOSION 


© figures show annual growth. 


КОГ 9 242,000,000 
— J 3.3% Ул 


COLOMBIA’ 
2.2% 


EGUADOR 


Total population 
of tropical 
South America 
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Projected aé 
current raie 
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TIME Chor by J. Donovan 


tries are growing at an average rate of 
3.2% each year, compared with about 
2% for India and Red China. At cur- 
rent rates, their [21 million population 
will double by 1986; in 100 years some- 
thing like 3.8 billion people will be 
fighting for survival in the area’s in- 
hospitable mountain ranges, jungles and 
deserts. 

High birth rates of 40 to 50 per 1,000 
annually have long been a fact of Latin 
American life. Since World War Il, 
modern medicine has reduced the death 
rate to less than 20 per 1,000 in most 
countries. Brazil, whose 78 million peo- 
ple are increasing by 3.666 each year, 
is growing the fastest; next comes Ven- 
ezuela, with 8,100,000 and a growth 
rate of 3.366. Tiny Ecuador, whose 
4,700,000 people stand 43 to the square 
mile, already has the highest popula- 
tion density of, any South American 
country, and is compounding the mat- 
ter with a 3.2% growth rate. Only in 
mountainous Bolivia, where 2,400,000 
Indians struggle to exist in the thin 
Andean air, do the deaths start ap- 
proaching the births. 

The human explosion poses stagger- 
ing problems for the nine nations—and 
for the U.S. as their Alianza partner. 
Almost half of the region's population 
are under 15 years of age, children 
who must be educated and trained for 
jobs, which must then be found for 
them. In Brazil, despite all efforts to 
build more schools, only half the chil- 
dren are getting a grade school educa- 
tion, only 6% high school training. 
Concludes the Population Referen 
Bureau: “Until a new ‘vital balan 
is achieved—a low birth rate balancing 
a low death rate—econo 1 _.. 
and better living conditio Ep 
citizen will be very dimou 
not impossible.” 
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SELLERS & BRIDE BRITT 
The wheel came full cycle. 


“I suffer from a prolonged mechani- 

cal adolescence," says Peter Sellers, 38, 

who loves nothing better than a spin in 

| his 83rd car, a $19,600 Ferrari, which 

! makes а nice change of pace from his 

| 82nd, a $14,000 Lincoln Continental. 

But 100 m.p.h. can be hard on the 

heart, and an April cardiac seizure made 

Peter feel like a very old man, so the 

wheel has come full cycle, and it's 

back to puberty down an English coun- 

try lane for the convalescent comedian 
and his bride Britt Eklund. 


Mary Ann, 10 mos., Mary Magda- 
lene, 10 mos., Mary Catherine, 10 mos., 
И Mary Margaret, 10 mos., James Andrew 
- Fischer, 10 mos., and their five older 
siblings take the giant economy-size car- 
ton. Whats more, says Mother Mary 
Ann, they have a new brother and/or 
sister due in September. One company 
that that's strictly milk and honey to is 
Borden's, which has just lined up the 
quints and their family to boost every- 
thing it sells from gum to beans, but 
mainly guess what. Elsie, move over. 

The memories were still strong, and 
gawking sightseers made N Street all 
but impassable, so Jacqueline Kennedy, 
34, decided that next fall she, Caroline 
and John Jr. will move to impersonal 
Manhattan and put their twelve-room 
Georgetown house up for sale. 

It was too early, fi astille Dz 
late FORE ean рау, A 
Sinatra, 46, is so big fi лүш ГОП 
that he started nis baperondence 
Paris. During a wild aan оноп п 

S. ght on the barri- 
cades, tossing firecrackers and four-let- 
ter sizzlers, Frank and his Hollywood 
citizens led French photographers to hot 
spots from the Left Bank to the Champs 
Elysées. As a cherry bomb burst in the 
T air outside one boîte, a French news- 
poule asked, "Is that a game for middle- 
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aged men?", to which Frankie glared 
redly, *Say that again and ГЇЇ smash 
your face in." She didn't, but the pack 
routed the rabble anyway with drawn 
knives, a gin bottle and a couple of 
clubs, leaving some Frenchmen think- 
ing wistfully: Que! dommage the Bas- 
tille was ever torn down. 


In Washington, D.C., the estate of 
Builder Morris Cafritz, who died last 
month at 77, was tidily appraised at 
$24 million, of which the feds will get 
$3,000,000, his widow, sometime Par- 
ty Giver Gwen, $6,000,000, his three 
sons and charity the rest. 


Bounding triumphantly from the 
grueling examinations that won him his 
lycée’s coveted bachot, Charles de 
Gaulle, 15, mon général’s oldest and 
favorite grandchild, reported that as 
his examination code name he had used 
"L'état, c'est moi." Despite dark sus- 
picions that "certain professors are in- 
timidated by my name," he neverthe- 
less flunked Latin, pulled through on 
the strength of his French and history, 
which surprised few of his fellow stu- 
dents, among whom he is already fa- 
mous for his imitations of Grandpa. 
“Гат a Gaullist," he explains, grandly. 
“But if I were in Grandfather’s place, I 
would be much more intransigent.” 


Oregon’s Senator Maurine Neuberg- 
er, 57, who succeeded her husband 
Richard after his death in 1960, will be 
married “some time this year” to Dr. 
Philip Solomon, 50,.a divorced Boston 
psychiatrist. 

As it must to practically anyone who 
parks in Rio de Janeiro nowadays, pffft 
came to Lincoln Gordon, 50, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil. The official Cadil- 
lac (license: CD3) was parked in a for- 
bidden zone across from the embassy, 
whereupon a Rio cop breezily whiffled 
the air from its front tires, preparatory 
to having it hauled away as part of the 
city's enthusiastic traffic improvement 
campaign. A  hard-pumping attaché 
soon got things rolling again, however, 
and there was one consolation. Gordon 
got dozens of sympathetic phone calls 
from fellow flatties. Said he: “This is 
the first time in three years I've had 
such unanimous support." 

Well, the candidate was a Dodger 
a well-known Dodger, and he was dodg- 
ing the accusations made by Vermont 
Bricklayer Rene Morin, 51, that he 
Leo Durocher, 57, had stolen the heart 
of Morin's wife Anna, 51, The original 
Lip was curled up on the witness stand 
in Middlebury, Vt., during Morin's 
$150,000 alienation-of-affections suit 

l respect and admire Mrs. Morin," 
grated. Leo, giving the ump his side of 
ipe ГУ. Ви the girl "I am very, very 

ch in love with" is Morin's daughter 
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Carolyn, 26, a legg 
the coach's onetime 
has dated since his 
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Foreign devils do it, E 
revisionists do it. But for p М 
70, leader of the glorious 9 EY 
ple's Republic, to indulge Shines 
barian ostentation as a an | 
hardly thinkable. Nonethele M Й 
apparently decided to PN May Я 
leap forward in style, Pekina ек d Jine 
an order with Britain's decad ар A the $ 
Royce Ltd., for a $12,726 Silve ШАШ 
Mark III and a $20,454 Phan iy, ап 
They should do a lot for his ШҮК tha 
the Gate of Heavenly Peace, ji, foued 2 
a little friendly assistance even т igstrucl 
in a Rolls can be persuaded not si ect 

5 M... "bred with 

Kelly's Law states that if yo, Pom 30 
your umbrella to work, it wont tin ШП 
also decrees that if а Democratic у 
ator breaks his back in western} 
sachusetts, he will wind up witha А 
publican town committeewoman i 
day nurse. To be sure, it тё 
some stimulating discussion at з 
ampton's Cooley Dickinson He 
but Teddy Kennedy, 32, failed tox 
Mrs. Esther Madden on either 1 
its of Barry Goldwater or the den: 
of the civil rights law before № 
strapped onto a stretcher and 
100 miles to Boston's New Е уа C 
Baptist Hospital, to be close "Ju 
family for the six to ten months hè 
have to stay. "He's a wonder 
and a wonderful patient,” said V 
Madden. But would she vote fat 
“I wouldn't comment on that. 
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CAMPUSES 
wise Old Computer 
nior college for 4,500 

142 classrooms, but 
to be built in 


om d 
ical ju 
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pior ~ 
fis will 
0 ings wl В Id 
it goes to a wise old computer. 
dit ; 
lag technique h 
[SI seers tO simulate the perform- 
penel Gemini space capsule, tech- 
f the ay 
st. Louis McDonnell Automa- 
3 fed an IBM 7094 computer 
ata that included the col- 
d curriculum, the ex- 


iy 
DN 
It the hi 4 


sider m 01 E 
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CN of courses for the stu- 
king has y ИШ of classrooms, labs, lec- 
q f ® Б and shops, the size of the 
4 Ph, Fy, and time patterns for classes. 
x ay ET than 30 minutes, the computer 
y ШТ НЕ schedule that would keep 
ea Since yf structional areas in use for 80% 
led M [Коз 45-hour week—as com- 


yd with an average utilization rate 


й m % to 50%. 
ee | the computer's advice 
it won't nis Cd ft. were lopped of the 
Jemocrat 10 sq. ft. 


weet Jing plans for the new campus. Two 
up vitil (tional colleges are planned, and by 
S Wo {a student body of 16,000 is ex- 

е “Кый for the three superefficient cam- 
5 It mad .Said a grateful taxpayer: "How 
ш give an honorary degree to a 
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before essor the 21st Century 
e fom Columbia University last year, 
idum P Catholic nun working for her 
aths ke” -in Russian flew off to the Soviet 
mon КП to do interviews on the 1917 
Поп, At the University of Cali- 
E Berkeley, one of the nation's 
Es for Hispanic studies, anoth- 
JJ. ert in Spanish, has just been 
E, hys ee as a teaching fellow. In 
[ ile c mter attending Manhat- 
y m ese of the Sacred Heart 
| 086. the sometimes shocking 
A а mul Beckett, and other 
: loft Кы оцу into a Second Ave- 
SE mass үке in the blasphemous 
Many B. Jean Genet’s The Blacks. 
P Us. Rn horizon-widening studies 
is gee planned and spon- 
orga ‘ister Formation Confer- 
0 raisin don successfully dedi- 
Sof the 18 the educational stand- 
Says Sens 104,000 teaching 
Quis Manne Bertrande Meyers of 
агас College, which runs 
s raining program for the 
» © Prepare nuns for the 


nt,” said ^ 
» vote fore 
| that.” 
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Ni, hat c In 1952, one survey 

лу, Com APA 
M roy Unities had training pro- 
Чеш ҮР their nuns with bache- 
ile 118 had no educa- 
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SISTER ANNETTE 


tional facilities of their own. So heavy 
was pressure from bishops to get nuns, 
even if badly trained, into expanding 
parochial-school systems that thousands 
of sisters were sent out to teach after 
two years of a spiritual novitiate. By 
secular standards, few were qualified to 
do much more than keep order in class 
and provide a “one Hail Mary and two 
Hail Marys make three Hail Marys" 
level of instruction. 

Sister Formation has helped change 
that. Founded in 1954 by the National 
Catholic Education Association and su- 
periors of the principal U.S. sisterhoods, 
the conference has set up four fulltime 
accredited centers for nuns at Catholic 
women's colleges, organized dozens of 
summer courses for sisters already com- 
mitted to parochial-school teaching. It 
has persuaded well-fixed orders to open 
their facilities to less affluent sister- 
hoods, and to Episcopal nuns as well. 
About nine-tenths of the nation’s sister- 
hoods have added in whole or part a 
standard five-year curriculum for nuns 
—heavy on liberal arts, light on profes- 
sional education courses. Sister Forma- 
tion’s summer courses, and its monthly 
bulletin edited by Sister Ritamary of 
Washington, sometimes offer more 
avant-garde theology- than most semi- 
naries for priests allow. à 

A Wider Mission. The aims of Sister 
Formation are not narrowly profession- 
al or narrowly Catholic. According to 
Sister Annette Walters, the Minnesota 
psychologist who has been its execu- 
tive director since 1960, the conference 
seeks to integrate a nun's spiritual and 
educational training. One current de- 
bate within the conference involves this 
spiritual training; some religious supe- 
riors, like Mother Regina of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, believe that the confer- 
ence should take its norms from the 
zealous Better World Movement, foun 
ed by Italian Jesuit Riccardo Lombar i 

Sister Formation believes that nuns 
should take a wider and more active 
mission role in the world. Thus nuns 
majoring in sociology at Marillac spend 
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куу Ф ма ye 
SISTER MARY EMIL —— 
Keeping order to expanding horizons. 


long hours in St. Louis courts learning 
how the law operates, and those at 
Mundelein study civil rights and the 
psychology of poverty. In pursuit of 
higher education, nuns sometimes ex- 
change their habits for dresses (as did 
the Columbia student who toured Rus- 
sia) or get ecclesiastical permission to 
study writers, such as Sartre and Gide, 
whose works are on Rome's Index of 
Forbidden Books. And when nuns go 
on to graduate school, says Sister Mary 
Ann Ida of Mundelein, "the best type 
of university is often a state or large 
private university, and not necessarily 
a Catholic one." 

"We must be dedicated to being the 
best-prepared teachers possible," says 
Sister Mary Emil of Detroit's Mary- 
grove College, who believes that "we 
are within ten to 15 years of establish- 
ing the sisterhoods as the best-trained 
teachers on the American scene." Si 
one-tenth of the nation's children: 


mation represents a nati 
will pay off not justin" be 
sister-teachers bur also 
cated Americans. 5 
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The Curse & The Hope 
[See Cover] 

Tell about the South. What’s it like 
there. What do they do there. Why do 
they live there. Why do they live at all? 

You can’t understand it. You would 
have to be born there. 

—Absalom, Absalom! 

The myths, mysteries, and hard re- 
alities of the South are the preoccupa- 
tion of Presidents, the puzzlement of 
foreigners, the daily grist of 
newsmen, and the astonish- 
ment of the entire nation. Is 
the South a war camp of 
church bombings and station- 
wagon burnings, or is it a 
region earnestly attempting 
peaceful compliance with a 
hated civil rights law? Does it 

ask for "understanding" mere- 
ly to delay the inevitable? Or 
is there a wound so deep that 
it will not heal for generations 
to come? Is poverty too prev- 
alent? Is sex too obsessive? 
What sets Southerners apart 
— what lies at the root of their 
beliefs and behavior? 

One man who knew was 
William Faulkner. He was 
born there, in Mississippi, heir 
to and prisoner of the crino- 
line-and-lace tradition; he died 
there in 1962. In writing 19 
novels and 80 short stories, 
almost all about the South, 
he won through to an under- 
standing that in its richness, 
scope and completeness, trag- 

^e. vision and comic invention, 

> will not soon be equaled. At 
his best he penetrated the 
magnolia curtain of Southern 
illusions to the secret springs 
of motive and action. He said, 
in effect, “This is the way it 
feels to be Southern —some- 
thing the North needs to know 
and the South may even need 
to be reminded of. 

Faulkner's vision has little 
to do with sit-ins and registra- 
tion drives. His is a vision of history 
and the heart. It begins with the land 
in its original wildness and its tam- 
ing and spoliation by the first settlers 
and their slaves. For him the crime 
of the South was chattel slavery, and 
thé*white man's denial of the Negro's 
equal humanity was an ineradicable 
simos, Faulk MADE NEG people. Ever 
е T Wk gues, the white South- 
erner Jas been burdened by a crip- 
pling, unacknowledged guilt, as intimate 
and inescapable as if taken in with the 
milk of his mother—or of his Negro 
wet nurse. - 

Slavery brought the disaster of the 
Civil War, which united the South, gave 

it legends, but impoverished it. Recon- 
struction, by attempting to impose rev- 
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olutionary change, created the South's 
implacable resistance to change, and 
thus put off for a century any real hope 
of racial equality and the working-out 
of the Southerners’ guilt on their own 
initiative—which is the only way guilt 
can be worked out. 

The defeated whites clung to the past 
when Mississippi had been one of the 
richest states in the Union and Jefferson 
Davis the rebel President. They were 
scared because they felt that they were 
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Back to native roots. 


few and the Negroes myriad; they were 
stubborn because only by convincing 
themselves that the Negro was some- 
how inferior, like a pet or a horse, could 
they justify their long crime of refusing 
to recognize him as an equal human 
being; they were violent, partly from 
the strain of sustaining this myth partly 
from fear that if the myth was once 
cracked, at any point or in any context 
the whole perilously, maintained social 
structure would collapse. 

Gropings & Costs. Thus Faulkner's 
stories know the moment when a South- 
ern child first hates, and what happens 
to men who use other men as tools 
Faulkner brings alive the Southern pre- 
occupation with the past and the siek 
ness of living in memories. He teaches 
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again and again the fea; 
of miscegenation, anq ш the Dfi 
prehensive the sexual h Makes À 
the myth of Southern ster 
hood. He can extort EX 
standing for a code of 
violence. 

Faulkner also knew the 
costs of conciliation, and 
and urgency of arousin 
will to action. He Spoke of Of a $ 
not as a social scientist With the ЙЧ 

and a program bur bli 
elist of "the hum Sul 
conflict with itself EM d 
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swung hero of Intruder in 
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| Ibel: it is a 
looking glass of magical power to en- 
able the patient viewer to see the South 
whole. 

Faulkner was first of all a social his- 
torian of matchless accuracy and sweep 
in capturing the detail of the way life 
in the Deep South was, and often still 
is, for whites and Negroes, rednecks 
and aristocrats, farmers and towns- 
people. He was also a raconteur of hal- 
lucinatory splendor and sudden mirth. 
But primarily, Faulkner chronicled and 
explicated the mind and conscience— 
and something deeper than conscience 
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or even consciousness—of the white 
Southerner. In effect, his exploration 
was an exploration of himself. This is 
one of the most difficult things to do 
honestly, and one of the most significant 
i well. 

М Black Shadow. For no man could 
have been more wholly in the South 
and of the South. William кашла 
was deeply, almost mystically, Len ed 
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Burden remembers the time when her 
abolitionist father took her to the fami- 
ly graves and told her: “Your grand- 
father and brother are lying there, mur- 
dered not by one white man but by the 
curse which God put on a whole race 
before your grandfather or your broth- 
er or me or you were even thought of. 
A race doomed and cursed to be for- 
ever and ever a part of the white race's 
doom and curse for its sins. Remember 
that. His doom and his curse. Forever 
and ever. Mine. Your mother's. Yours, 
even though you are a child. The curse 
of every white child that ever was born 
and that ever will be born. 
None can escape it." 

And Joanna remembers: “I 
had seen and known Negroes 
since I could remember. I just 
looked at them as I did at 
rain, or furniture, or food or 
sleep. But after that I seemed 
to see them for the first time 
not as people, but as a thing, 
a shadow in which I lived, 
we lived, all white people, all 
other peop!e. I thought of all 
the children coming forever 
and ever into the world, white, 
with black shadow already 
falling upon them before they 
drew breath." 

On the Floor. Faulkner has 
explored this thesis in myriad 
ways, but none is more touch- 
ing, or echoes the experiences 
of more Southerners, than the 
story of seven-year-old Roth 
Edmonds in Go Down, Mo- 
ses. In all Roth's young life, 
his constant companion has 
been a Negro boy named 
Henry, son of a nearby Ne- 
gro farmer. They have played 
and fished together, eaten the 
same mea!s and often slept 
in the same bed. "Then one 
day the old curse of his fa- 
thers, the old haughty ances- 
tral pride based not on any 
value but on an accident of 

geography stemmed not from 
courage and honor but from 
wrong and shame, descended 
to him." Roth decrees that 
Henry must sleep on a pallet 
on the floor. This primal wrong and 
first denial of equality leaves Roth in 
"a rigid fury of the grief he could not 
explain, the shame he would not admit." 

Just how far Mississippi's troubles ex- 
tend back into history is examined in 
Absalom, Absalom! That history is in- 
exorably racial. The novel merciless- 
ly strips away the romantic Southern 
mythology to reveal the brutal repres- 
sion of slavery, the arrogance of plan- 
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ability ever to say “ту son, my son,” 
to his dark-born child. 

In a panting, difficult prose, the sev- 
eral 20th century narrators of Absalom, 
Absalom! pursue the story of Thomas 
Sutpen, who came to Mississippi with 
wagonloads of savage blacks in 1832 
determined to change a 100-sq.-mi. 
piece of virgin forest into a plantation. 
Sutpen is a creature of high-flown words 
and naked will—and perhaps the closest 
to a tragic hero in the classical Greek 
sense that U.S. literature has produced. 

His fierce dream of Sutpen's Hundred 
at first succeeds. But disaster overtakes 
him and his dream of a dynasty. His 
grown son Henry brings home a friend, 
Charles Bon, who courts Sutpen's grown 
daughter Judith—but who turns out to 
be Sutpen's never-acknowledged child 
by his first wife, whom he put aside 
when he discovered that the aristocratic 
Creole girl had a trace of Negro blood. 
The Civil War interrupts, and the men 
i go off to fight. But when the weary 
T combatants return and meet at the gate 

of the ruined plantation, young Henry 

M —— Sutpen shoots down his half-brother 
i Charles Bon, Why? Was it because of a 
fear that Judith would commit incest? 

Or miscegenation? 

Thus the plot of Absalom, Absalom! 
sums up the fundamental Southern anx- 
ісу: to the racists question, “would 
you want your sister to marry one," 
Faulkner adds "when he may be your 
brother?" This, Faulkner seems to say, 

lies at the heart ot the almost paranoiac 
fear of the "mixing of bloods," which 


would call in question the belief in a 
difference between the races on which 
white dominance was founded, and 
which, as the owner of one of Mississip- 
pi's largest plantations said last week, Is 
still “very real for many whites today. 

Crisis of Identity. In Light in August, 
Faulkner demonstrated how the preoc- 
cupation with race can make it tragical- 
ly impossible for a man to know who he 
really is, and dramatized the mindless 
virulence of white reaction to miscege- 
nation. Joe Christmas, the book's hell- 
ridden hero, is a remarkably modern 
figure: in the psychological cant phrase 

of 1964, he suffers an "identity crisis 
because he thinks he is part Negro suc- 
cessfully passing for white. Compound- 
ing his agonizing psychological fracture, 
Joe Christmas takes for his mistress a 
woman who embodies the Southerner's 
hated notion of the "outside agitator." 
Joanna Burden is a spinster, a North- 
erner, dedicated to helping Negroes. 
Her failure is that she is not able to 
know Negroes as individuals, but only 
as an abstract mass or a brooding pres- 
ence. One day Joanna is found brutal- 
ly murdered in her bedroom. Obvious- 
ly Joe has killed her. But this would 
not have excited the town until an 
acquaintance of Joe Christmas says that 
he has always thought Joe was a nig- 
ger. That sets off the mob. In his 
description of Joe's lynching, Faulkner 
makes clear that vengeance does not 
expunge guilt, and expiation is nigh to 
impossible. 

“When they saw what Grimm was 
doing one of the men gave a choked 
cry and stumbled back into the wall 
and began to vomit. Then Grimm too 
sprang back, flinging behind him the 
bloody butcher knife. ‘Now you'll let 
white women alone, even in hell,’ he 
said. But the man on the floor had not 
moved . . . From out the slashed gar- 
ments about his hips and loins the pent 
black blood seemed to rush like a re- 
leased breath . . . upon that black blast 
the man seemed to rise soaring into 
their memories forever and ever. They 
are not to lose it, in whatever peaceful 
valleys, beside whatever placid and re- 
assuring streams of old age, in the 
mirroring faces of whatever children 
they will contemplate old disasters and 
newer hopes." 

Renunciation. In the series of novel- 
las and short stories brought together in 
Go Down, Moses, Faulkner expressed 
most explicitly his hope that some day 
reconciliation may be found in an end 
to exploitation of one race by another. 
More than any other Faulkner charac- 
ter, Ike McCaslin grapples with and 
points the way to the moral and emo- 
tional resolution of the white man's 
guilt. Faulkner begins again at the be- 
ginning, where Ike McCaslin's ances- 
tors with their slaves took the land 
from the Indians and tamed it to cot- 
diem nen Ei Ike himself as 
NES Ioh р i own of Jefferson, 

unt deer and bear, and is 
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Flesh. Faulkner's devel- 
er the grim daily realities 
present-day South was 
p: strated in three notable char- 
Me (one Negro, two white) 
d in Intruder їп the Dust, 
his first novel in seven years 
published. in 1948. Lucas 
(rhymes with reach 'em) is 
the local whites violently resent 
damned high-nosed impudent Ne- 
as the book opens, he is about 
Т ynched for murdering a white 
4 He proves himself a model of 
Aurbable courage that any civil 
; leader should envy. 
wyer Gavin Stevens, whom Beau- 
gh, though Л? calls on to defend him, is the 
telling E picture of the well-meaning but 
follow, (ii iual white moderate who is re- 


. country and moves to Jefferson (in The 


Town and The Mansion), his tribe be- 
gins to infiltrate and increase, There is 
Montgomery Ward Snopes the pornog- 
tapher, Wat Snopes the carpenter, Virgil 
Snopes the barber and brothel athlete 
and a score of others. When Flem takes 
over the Sartoris Bank, his success is 
proof of the loosened grip of the older, 
principled families. 

Agonized Search. All of these novels 
have a jolting brilliance and precision 
of characterization. Jason Compson, 
bitter, narrow and enraged by personal 
failings, is a merciless rendering of the 
type of Southerner who constantly vents 
his frustration with lines such as “What 
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of a U.S. crisis of conscience that most 
Americans irritably denied existed. 

Visible Conflict. Faulkner's overt, 
publicly voiced views on the Southern 
crisis are relatively rare and ambiguous. 
He was a writer above all, and perhaps 
he did not know what he thought until 
he had written it. His novels are a kind 
of diary of his own tormented inner 
struggle, an inadvertent self-portrait of 
a man making visible his own conflict 
of loyalties and good will. 

Faulkner also kept himself one of 
the least public of writers. He rarely 
gave interviews, and when he did he 
was frequently gruff and uncooperative. 
He secluded himself in a classical South- 
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stocratic (putt to act on his convictions. Faulk- 
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ern house that was an almost defiant 
backward clutch toward a lost way of 
life. He often refused to answer the 
phone. When the movie made from 


this country needs is white labor. Let 
these damn trifling niggers starve for a 
couple of years, then they'd see what a 
soft thing they have." Negro Novelist 
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Ralph Ellison says that the enduring 
Dilsey Gibson reminds him of the real- 
life Rosa Parks, who touched off the 
Birmingham, Ala., bus boycott one day 
in 1955 when she refused to stand 
up for a white passenger because her 
feet hurt. Lucas Beauchamp catches 
to perfection the abrasive, unbending 
independence of a man like James 
Meredith, who integrated the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi three months after 
Faulkner’s death. ч 

The novels also share another trait 
that seizes and deeply involves the read- 
er: each is an extended and agonized 
search for truth. Faulkner at his best 
thus belongs with novelists like Proust 
or Dostoevsky. This trait in part ex- 
plains Faulkners enormous popularity 
abroad, particularly in such places as 
Japan and France, where the state of the 
soul is considered far more absorbing 
than sociology—least of all the 905 
ову of а remote region such este n 
South. There they have viewec * au Ke 
ner’s work as a series of ne tales, 
and long before the U.S. did, they un- 
derstood his novels as dramatizations 


Intruder in the Dust was given its world 
premiére in Oxford, he announced, to 
the producers’ horror, that he would not 
attend. He finally did appear at the thea- 
ter only because someone had reached 
an aunt of his in Memphis, who there- 
upon told Faulkner that she was going 
to the première and expected him to 
escort her. With the negligent indiffer- 
ence of an aristocrat, he did not bother 
to wear a tie or shave off a three-day 
stubble. 

Shooting in the Streets. After receiv- 
ing the Nobel Prize in 1950, Faulkner 
reluctantly began to develop a sense of 
responsibility to his audience, and also 
as a spokesman for the South, though 
he could still be unpredictable and self- 
contradictory. His most notorious state- 
ment on the racial crisis came in the 
course of a rambling, angry Oxford 
interview in February 1956 with Brit 
ish Newsman Russell Warren He 
who reported Faulkner as ing 
it came to fighting Ed figh 
sippi against the United 5/2! 
it meant going Out inton 
shooting Negroes.” Ш 
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One of them, but not all the stores were open. 


In that same interview, Faulkner in- 
sisted repeatedly that "the Negroes are 
right—make sure you've got that— 
they're right," and that Southern white 
racists “are wrong and their position 
untenable." But ripped from context, 
shooting in the streets made headlines. 
Negro Author James Baldwin con- 
demned Faulkner, in large part for that 
statement, as "guilty of great emotional 
and intellectual dishonesty." 

Faulkner himself followed up the 
headlines with letters to many news- 
papers insisting that he had been mis- 
quoted by Howe. What the letters nat- 
urally did not mention was the fact 
that at the time of the interview Faulk- 
ner had spent several days working his 
way through a demijohn of bourbon, 
a bout set off by a running quar- 

rel about the racial question with his 
brother John Faulkner, who was a die- 
hard segregationist. 

Stop a While. Not a call to arms for 
the South, but a plea to the North to 
"stop for a moment,” to hold off forci- 
ble desegregation until the South had 
“a little time” to come to its senses and 
voluntarily grant the Negro’s inevitable 
equality—this was Faulkner’s concern 
in articles he wrote for Lire and Ebony 
that same year. As early as 1948, 
Faulkner had put a similar plea in the 

mouth of Lawyer Stevens in Intruder 
in the Dust. And in a letter to a white 
ae the University of Alabama 

Lud NR riots over Autherine 

ү Ийне Rs he wrote: “I vote 

[segregation Г a Na to abolish 

р ] Or no other reason 
than, by voluntarily giving the Negro 
the chance for whatever equality he is 


F capable of, we will stay on top; he will 


owe us gratitude; where, if his equality 
is forced on us by law, compulsion from 
the outside, he will be on top from be- 
ing the victor, the winner against oppo- 
sition. And no tyrant is more ruthless 


than he who was only yesterday the 
oppressed, the slave.” 

Such views hardly make a man a rad- 
ical from the Northern point of view. 
But in Mississippi, Hodding Carter re- 
calls, people who had always vaguely 
thought that “Bill Faulkner is one of 
us” by the mid-50s were calling him 
“small-minded Willie, the nigger lover.” 
He was the target of abusive mail and 
crank phone calls. Around Oxford there 
were stores and filling stations that re- 
fused to serve him. 

They were wrong. No man was more 
fiercely loyal to his land and his peo- 
ple. But he wanted and demanded that 
the South cure itself. In the words of 
the rebellious Chick Mallison, looking 
at his relatives with sudden pride: “That 
was part of it too, that fierce desire 
that they should be perfect because 
they were his and he was theirs, that 
furious intolerance of any one single 
jot or tittle less than absolute perfection 
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For Every American 
not know everything about | 
at least about the new So the mI 
few Negroes well, and ЦЫ lel. 
leaders at all, except in brief Civ] i 
tance. He never understood \ 
portrayed) the urban and a 
groes that have been the ; Ucated 
the civil rights fight. He sa atha 
tion on civil rights through edera; 
ч ahs 
fact and legend about the Re а 
tion imposed from the North S 
appreciated the imperative ne 
gal sanction of a Negro's right m 
a bar, get a haircut, swim Шак 
He only vaguely realized that | 
rights legislation provides E 
Southerner of good will the exu 
accept—quietly, if not grados 
what cannot be avoided, i 

Faulkner understood not the | 
but the human facts. He understoas 
the crisis between white and Ыш 
not only a crisis for the South bz} 
every American, however many # 
may separate him from Mississ 
understood that legal sanction 
thing, but emotional acceptant: 
another. 

And in the long range of tw 
memories or one nation’s vision, F- 
er’s difficult proposal is the on? 
that works. He desperately urge? 
his fellow Southerners—and № 
a change of heart. He never, 0n thé 
dence, quite managed that chang, 
self. But if he left a message 2102; 
acy, it was to urge upon Ж ВЕ 
Southerners and the nation the I^ 
tive necessity for that change 
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Why should he worry ? He'll always find plenty of insects 
to feed on.In fact, these crop pests multiply so rapidly that mankind would 
‚ have starved long ago, despite the efforts of hedgehogs to 
i. combat insects, had not science found effective pest 


NI control agents. Bayer crop protection products | 
t gracious Ах. 9 ИЕТ M 4 haye been saving plants and crops in all 
1. | E NIS X "LM ‚„ “э # parts of the world for many decades. 
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MODERN LIVING 
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CITIES 


To the Brink & Back 

Sprawled along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, St. Louis funneled the emigra- 
tion of half a nation toward the West- 
ern reaches of the U.S. Paragon of 
productive diversity, the city turns out 
candy and caskets, chemicals and con- 
tainers, animal feed and jet aircraft. 
Its International Shoe Co. is the na- 
tion's biggest shoemaker, Budweiser the 
biggest brewer. It is the nation's second 
largest rail center. It served the first hot 
dog and the first ice-cream cone, was 
the.site of the first balloon race. The 
corncob pipe was invented there. The 
first operation to remove a man's lung 
was performed there. 

But more important for modern St. 
Louis are still two other facts of its 
past and present: seldom has a U.S. 
city come closer to the brink of civic 
disaster, and seldom has a city worked 
harder or more successfully to recover. 

"Such a Dump." “After World War 
L" wrote Ernest Kirschten in his book 
Catfish and Crystal, “St. Louis dozed 
off. Maybe it was tired. Maybe Prohibi- 
tion was not only a shock but also a 
sedative to this beer city. Depression 
Was no stimulant. More than ever, St. 
Louis turned in on itself, contemplated 
its communal navel.” 

_A wave of immigrants swept into the 

city while disgruntled middle- and high- 
income burghers fled into the surround- 
ing county suburbs. Gracious mansions 
became tenements. By 1952, the city 
was one-quarter slum, another quarter 
near slum. No new office buildings had 
been put up in 25 years. Indüstry pulled 
out in wholesale lots. Property values 
and business activity plunged. “You 
might ask,” wrote English Author Geof- 
frey Grigson in 1951, “why anyone 
would be proud of such a dump.” 


ST. LOUIS RIVERFRONT CIRCA 1935 


Out of the skids and on to a renaissance. 


In 1952, business leaders, alarmed 
at the city’s skid, formed a nonprofit 
organization called Civic Progress, Inc. 
It backed Engineer Raymond Roche 
Tucker, for mayor. Back in the late 
1930s, Tucker had come up with a plan 
to eliminate the city’s then notorious 
smog cover by cutting down the amount 
of volatile fuel used by industry. He lat- 
er was named chairman of the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering at St. 
Louis’ Washington University.’ Demo- 
crat Tucker gave up his $20,000-a-year 
job for the $10,000-a-year mayor’s post. 

Recruits for Resurgence. Tucker re- 
cruited the city’s business leaders to help 
work on problems ranging from slum 
clearance to the downtown traffic tan- 
gle. To fight blight while bringing the 
city budget back from the red, Tucker 
pushed through a $110 million public- 
improvements bond issue, lured in fed- 
eral and private capital to help. 

On the Fourth of July, nearly half a 
million people flocked to the St. Louis 
riverfront and, amid bursts of fireworks 
and patriotic oratory, celebrated the 
200th anniversary of the year a group 
of French fur traders came ashore to 
found the city. But as much as anything, 
it really was a celebration of a “notable 
civic renaissance,” as the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has called it. 

_ In all, some $2 billion worth of ma- 
jor construction is under way or planned 
in the metropolitan area. A 454-acre 
midtown tract of slums called Mill 
Creek Valley, filled with slum housing 
that cried out for rebuilding in 1954, is 
now one of the largest urban-renewal 
areas in the U.S. A substantial section 
of it will be set aside for an express- 
way to link downtown with the ma- 
Jor expressways leading out of the city. 
The long neglected riverfront has been 
Cleared for the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial Park; scheduled for 
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completion there next year is з; 
stainless-steel arch 630 ft. hi 
signed by the late Eero Saarine 
monument to St. Louis as Ga 
the West. A seven-block pedestriz 
shaded by trees and flanked 
is abuilding. Ground has been ti 
for a 1,100-car parking gar 
step in construction of a dow 
sports stadium, designed by Ё 
Stone, that will seat 50,000, сх 
million. 

The program has its critics. Ti! 
Creek slums were bulldozed in 
but redevelopment has been s 
that the area is locally dubbe 
shima Flats." The New York 
Ada Louise Huxtable charged t n 
rebuilders had razed “the № 
history" of the city by clem: 
riverfront. Defenders point ou 
storied waterfront had lone 
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gWSPAPERS 
| o the Competition 
|, Kin pe dullest day of the mid- 
fo! бтз, the Dallas morning 
olde t be expected to report 
Ts evening competitor, 
that id, planned to cover bas- 
Шш winter. But that was 
e the Dallas News did, in 
р „ТУ. SPORTS COVERAGE 
nounced the News, over 
ng ABC's plans to televise 
mes come January 1965. 
New York Herald Trib- 
00. plans to cover the current 
| ШИМ in the South, expect its 
рор rate а news spread іп the 
i oi Daily News. Nevertheless, a 
Ai Daily News was just what 
S ег News competition got. TV 
(ызыр, read the Daily 
f headline, above a report that 
та, programing on-the-spot re- 
s from Philadelphia, Miss. 
Club Fidelity. These were not 
| examples of a U.S. newspaper 
o treat television news cov- 
s if the coverage itself were 
5 as Ga; Jack Gould, the New York 
c pedestris: ss TV critic, systematically lumps 
lanked Бу хиса! in with Dr. Kildare, and 
nas been f toth the same sort of critical 
ing вагар Г. After last month's confer- 
of а donf slate governors in Cleveland, 
ned by Б Dealer TV Columnist Bert. J. 
0,000, cx x2 praised the city's radio and TV 
wt “ап exemplary piece of 
critics, ТЕ Bi the Plain Dealer had noth- 
Idozed 1 9%), one way or another, about 
s been s tilomance of its own reporters— 
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THE PRESS 


served for grease paint performers— 
which perhaps they are. Thus when 
NBC, eying San Francisco, decided to 
backstop its top news team of Chet 
Huntley and Dave Brinkley with an- 
other duo, the New York Times duly 
recorded their names: Ray Scherer and 
Nancy Dickerson. And when Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co. signed Novelist- 
Playwright Gore Vidal to report both 
the Republican and Democratic nation- 
al conventions, the Times gave Vidal's 
assignment headline рготіпепсе— 
meanwhile leaving unmentioned the 
names of several dozen experienced 
Timesmen who are likely to do a better 
job at San Francisco. 

Generous Attention. It was not as if 
the country’s press needed any remind- 
er that television is a fiercely competi- 
tive news medium. “I like the nation- 
wide audience and all that,” said Allan 
Rusten, press chief for the G.O.P.’s 
Platform Committee, “but I feel like 
I’m being strangled in TV cables.” TV 
sound trucks ringed San Francisco’s St. 
Francis Hotel like enemy tanks, and 
such was the TV-induced congestion 
that one city cop had to borrow a TV 
crane to regulate traffic (see cut). But 
the moral was apparently lost on the 
country’s newspapers, where page after 
gift-page reflected TV’s ambition to hog 
the San Francisco show. 

The Chicago News devoted twelve 
column inches to NBC’s plan to use ul- 
traviolet-light transmitters in the Cow 
Palace. THE BATTLE OF COMPUTERS: 
A TV THRILLER, headlined the Detroit 
Free Press. In New York, under a no- 
surprise headline—NETWORK CARAVANS 
CARRY TV GADGETS AND MEN ТО 
COAST G.O.P. RALLY—the Times totted 
up the logistics of the move: 1,500 TV 
hands, nearly 50 miles of cable for 
NBC alone. 

Newspapers justify such generous at- 
tention to TV's news function on rath- 
er curious grounds. “A news event on 
TV is just another TV program," says 
Detroit News TV Columnist Frank 
Judge, who thinks more televiewers 
should watch the news and encourages 
News readers to do just that. Los An- 
geles Times Publisher Otis Chandler is 
even more unselfish. “I’m the first to 
admit that TV news is very good here, 
savs Chandler. “But just because tele- 
vision is a good competitor 15 no reason 
for reducing your coverage. 


Being Catty to Columnists 
Pamela Mason, the all-but-divorced 
wife of Actor James Mason, is an 
English-born, middle-aged ее Бон 
whose very conversation 1$ constructe 
like a Hollywood gossip column. Most- 
ly, she has confined her monologues to 
parties and daily appearances On racio 
and TV, but neither medium was just 
the right setting for a GERD anit 
Pamela's natural dagger-turn of P Tase. 
Last week she announced that she was 


about to be put in her proper place at 
last. Soon, she said, she will begin writ- | 
ing a Hollywood column just like Hed- | 
da and Lolly. Columnist Mason's pa- | 
рег: The Chicago Sun-Times. { 
. If they ever have another filibuster i 
in Washington, Pamela should lead it,” 
says Groucho Marx. "She's the steadi- 
est-talking woman I ever encountered. 
It's invariably about sex— but that's an 
interesting subject to me." 

"I don't want to do gossip," Pamela 
says defensively. “I do opinion. Movie- 
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PAMELA MASON 
No grouches from Groucho. 


star gossip isn't interesting unless you're 
having an affair with Richard Burton." 
Her opinions are as trim and sharp 
as she is. Her two-word review of Irv- 
ing Shulman's biography of Jean Har- 
low was: "Shocking puce." Her general 
code is: “You should be vicious only 
if you have something to be vicious | 
about.” And—regardless of whether it i 
is called gossip or opinion—she sees no | 
reason not to be vicious about actors if 
she wants to be. "I don't think actors " 
have any right to private lives," she || 
says. "If they want to have privacy, f 
they shouldn't be actors. I don't like | 
cowards who stick their necks out and | 
then scream and run. You can't have Jl 
it both ways." | 
As for Hedda and Louella, she says: | 
“I challenge them, because they're | 
passé. Louella has a gushing attitude 
toward the whole industry and neither 
she nor Hedda writes her own column. 
Hedda's not a writer. Г am. Uve written 
books and novels.” She has, at that. 
One work in progress: Woman of the 
Worldmanship, originally titled Holly- 
wood Be Thy Name. 


Headline of the Week 
LORDS IMPOTENT IN FACE OF 
CUNDITY ^ 
In the London Times, aboy 
reporting that the House of 
resumed, after two years 
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It’s an unbeatable combination that 
assures better and more enjoyable 
photography. Long years of research 
and development have prepared the 
Petri 7S to serve you with the quality, 
dependability and durability you de- 
mand — and deserve. A precision ex- 
posure system fully coupled with the 
Petri invented circle-eye lens gives 
proper exposure every time. You just 
sight and shoot! Then a super-fast 
color-corrected lens does the rest. 
With one flick of the thumb on the 
newly-designed film advance lever 
you advance one frame of film and 
cock the shutter at the same time. 
You're ready to shoot again! 
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PETRI CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 
Tokyo, Japan 
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. Scanning the Lungs 


For Blood Clots 

Whenever a large blood clot blocks 
the artery leading from the heart to the 
lungs, the result is so dramatic and 
catastrophic—in many cases, fatal— 
that doctors find the difficulty relatively 
easy to diagnose. But small clots that 
block some of the smaller arterial 
branches are far more common than 
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RADIOLOGIST TAPLIN 
Light up the roadblocks. 


such massive pulmonary embolisms. 
The trouble is, they are so hard to de- 
tect that the true nature of the illness 
is often missed. Patients complain of 
shortness of breath, they faint frequent- 
ly, and they may collapse after exer- 
tion, leaving their doctors baffled. Now, 
atomic medicine is coming to the aid 
of chest physicians and embolism pa- 
tients with an ingenious and relatively 
simple diagnostic procedure. 

The clots do not show clearly on 
X rays, and neither do the dead areas 
of lung surface beyond them. But Dr. 
George V. Taplin of U.C.L.A. figured 
that he could spot them with a radio- 
active substance, which after injection 
into the veins would pile up at the ar- 
terial roadblocks while flowing freely 
through normal blood vessels. The next 
problem was to find a radioactive chem- 
ical that would do the job, and then 
disappear harmlessly—preferably a sub- 
Stance that occurs naturally in the hu- 
man body. 

24-Hour Flush. Working with the 
radiopharmaceutical division of E, R. 
Squibb & Sons, Dr. Taplin found what 
he wanted: human albumin, but in a 
Special form made up of large mole- 
cules too big to pass through the lungs' 
blood filters, and laced with radioactive 
iodine, Dr. Taplin proved in dogs that 
these macro-molecules would jam up 
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Questions of the Heart i 
History’s first transplant of uf 
from a chimpanzee to a d Е 
(TIME, Jan. 31), was a signife bo of he 
gical achievement. But the di: ly. 
that surrounded the operation "me 
versity of Mississippi Surgeon 
Hardy and his colleagues * 
than problems of cutting an 
What bothered the doctors "n 
anything else, they report in t atthe 
Journal, were matters of Ume of tin 
questions of ethics. v 
The doctors knew well 11 
that they paned ae 
u 
transplant. They 8 iatively J 
tient dying of brai i 
it еН! be placed jn a man d" 
curable heart-muscle m Ый 
were they to find the p po 
tient dying just iw hen 
patient was waiting: 
Kill a Patient? 
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wrong. Three men v 
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ame не transplant brought prob- 
self ү joctors planned to pick a 
.H [fte cart failure had progressed 
a © here they considered it 
f Of ee o that nothing could save 
ects, y 709 w heart. But they had un- 


the tech ihe amazing powers of re- 
5 He „(е АЙ damaged heart pos- 
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үн Dm gnsplant, а man was admitted 
есеју of jospita apparently dying after 
т He astonished the doc- 


attack. 
lioactiye getting well enough to go home. 


t- Чив and р 
tlung п ey were willing to take the 


“Lean of life or death in their own | 
їй and shut off the artificial breath- | 
potential donor, it was “ех- 

unlikely" that such a man 
die at just the right time, while 
cing heart patient was being kept 
im the heart-lung machine. 

[а they finally got a patient un- 
ANTS imbly in need of a heart trans- 
aart hey turned to the chimpanzee 
ace, The chimp’s heart proved 
to a dyi mll for the patient, who was a 
a ШЇ ШР and the transplant failed after 
ut the di We of hours. The Mississippi doc- 
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This magazine 
was written with 
this typewriter. 


"1 These are key news centers around 
TIME . the world—the 32 news bureaus of 
LIFE Time-Life News Service. They are 
the original sources that fill the 
news pages of this magazine and 
other Time Inc. publications. 


Time-Life News Service employs one of the 
world's largest newsgathering staffs. A compe- 
tent, seasoned corps of correspondents who 
cover the world's news where it takes place; who 
seek it out where it is likely to take place; who 
leave no question unanswered and no answer 
unquestioned. 


Each week, The News Service files nearly one 
million words in New York where they are organ- 
ized, evaluated and edited by the various edi- 
torial staffs of Time Inc. For sake of conciseness, 
and to report the most significant in the news, 
only a small part of these words are used. 


Because of this world scope and depth of Time- 
Life News Service, and its extensive Reference 
Bureau, the news reports and analyses that ap- 
pear in Time Inc. publications are thoroughly re- 
searched and accurately reported. 


News. 
Service 


— Time-Life News Service is an example of how 
Time Incorporated, through such international 
enterprises, endeavors to bring information and 
understanding to people everywhere. 


TIME/LIFE INTERNATIONAL 


Time - Life + Time International * Life Jaternate 
Espanol + Fortune + Sports Iliustrated уні 
-Panorama -Presi 
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RELIGION 


ECUMENISM 


Toward Easier Mixed Marriage 

"Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder," in- 
toned the Rev. Claudius Miller, an Epis- 
copal minister, at the wedding last 
month of Susan Ekberg, an Episco- 
palian, and Patrick C. Barker, a Roman 
Catholic. The words were from the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, 
and the wedding took place at St. Gene- 
vieve du Bois Catholic Church near St. 
Louis. A Catholic priest officiated joint- 
ly with Father Miller, and Susan prom- 
ised that she would bring her children 
up as Catholics. 

This unique marriage took place with 
the blessing and approval of St. Louis’ 
Joseph Cardinal Ritter and his good 
friend, Missouri’s Episcopal Bishop 


WEDDING IN ST. LOUIS 


The Ekberg-Barker wedding was the 
first of its kind in the U.S., although 
similar experiments in ecumenical mar- 
riage ceremonies have taken place 
in the methodically unity-seeking Neth- 
erlands. Last April in Amsterdam, 
for example, a Dutch Jesuit and a Lu- 
theran minister presided over the wed- 
ding of the minister's daughter to a 
Catholic boy in a Lutheran church. 
Dutch Catholic Bishop Willem Bekkers 
of ’s-Hertogenbosch has twice allowed 
Reformed pastors to assist Catholic 
priests at mixed marriages; the couples 
promised only to bring up their children 
as "Christians." 

Protestant Warnings. Such ecumen- 
ical experiments may well prove one 
way to end a continuing source of 
Catholic-Protestant conflict. Catholic 
canon law requires that the children of 
all mixed marriages be brought up as 
Catholics and that the Catholic partner 
work “prudently” for the conversion of 
his spouse. It does not even recognize 
the validity of any mixed marriage that 
is not celebrated before a priest. De- 
spite such off-putting rules, roughly one- 
fourth of all Catholic marriages in the 
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SUSAN & PATRICK BARKER 


Officiating: an Episcopal minister and a Catholic priest. 


George Cadigan. Bishop Cadigan, who 
is close to the Ekberg family, inter- 
ceded with the cardinal when Susan in- 
sisted on having a priest of her faith at 
the ceremony, and Father Miller helped 
work out a ceremony that used prayers 
from both the Catholic and Episcopal 
rites. At the wedding the Catholic priest, 
the Rev. Dom T. Leonard Jackson of 
St. Louis’ Benedictine Priory, read the 
exhortation from the Roman ritual, 
blessed the ring, and officiated during 
the exchange of vows according to the 
Episcopal rite. Father Miller delivered 
n Шаар? gagrounced the couple 
the Prayer ee M MIC 
_ Sarum Ceremony, All this was legal 
in Catholic eyes because. Father Jack 
son was the official witness of the sacrz ^ 
ment. And there was no problem "nem 
using the Prayer Book form of mar- 
riage: it in fact derives from the Sarum 
rite used in the pre-Reformation Eng- 
lish church. 


40 


U.S. and Germany involve a non-Cath- 
olic partner—and there are thousands 
of other Catholics who, breaking canon 
law, marry Protestants before ministers. 
Many Protestant leaders, including the 
Church of Scotland Assembly and Ger- 
many's Evangelical Church hierarchy 
have warned against mixed marriages so 
long as the strict Catholic rules prevail. 
.A number of progressive Catholic 
bishops have asked Rome to change 
the rules on mixed marriages, and the 
fourth session of the Vatican Council 
will probably outline the norms. to be 
allowed a pontifical commission of car- 
dinals that is now revising canon law 
last codified in 1918. The progressives 
argue that the marriage rules involve 
ecclesiastical rather than divine law 
and that the sacrament is actually ad- 
ministered by the couple rather than 
the priest, who is merely an official 
witness. Thus there is no Catholic doc- 
pen bar against Catholics' marrying 

fotestants before non-Catholic clergy 
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li tried to legislate Zurich into a fac- 
simile of God's kingdom on earth. The 
town council passed stern laws against 
adultery and fornication and made at- 
tendance at Sunday services compul- 
sory. But Zurich was an ideal commu- 
nity only for those who saw things 
Zwingli's way. Catholics were fined and 
were forbidden to run for elective of- 
fices, and Zwingli approved exile and 
execution for Anabaptist heretics who 
wanted a more radical reformation than 
he allowed. 

Zwingli's followers spread his Ref- 
ormation doctrines through northern 
Switzerland and into Germany, where 
they came into contact and conflict 
with Lutheranism. With Luther, Zwingli 
believed in justification by faith, the 
supremacy of Scripture, and predes- 
tination of the elect, but the two quar- 
reled bitterly over the meaning of the 
Eucharist. Luther believed in the real 
presence of Christ in the bread and 
wine of Communion; Zwingli argued 
that the Lord's Supper was only a me- 
morial to the Saviour's redeeming sac- 
rifice. In 1529, friends brought the two 
men together for a confrontation at 
Marburg. It did little good. “Your ar- 


:guments are weak,” thundered Luther. 


“Abandon them and give glory to 
God." Answered Zwingli: “We too ask 
you to give glory to God and abandon 
your begging of the question.” Later, 
Luther declared that Zwingli was in 
league with the devil. 

Fighting Prophet. As Zurich’s spir- 
itual dictator, Zwingli matured into a 
shrewd, power-conscious diplomat who 
tried to forge an international alliance 
against the Catholic Swiss cantons. 
When their armies attacked the Zurich 
forces in 1531, he buckled on sword 
and armor to serve as a fighting chap- 
lain at the battle of Kappel. There, 
mortally wounded, he was captured and 
killed by the Catholics. His body was 
quartered by a hangman, smeared with 
dung and burned. 2 

More a polemicist than a systematic 
theologian, Zwingli wrote an earthy, 
lucid prose that is rarely read today ex- 
cept by scholars. But his influence is 
nonetheless wide. He helped create the 
Reformed Church doctrine ultimately 
perfected by John Calvin, who imitated 
Zwingli in attempting to set up a theo- 
cratic city of God at Geneva. "Zwingli 
was no stained-glass-window saint," 
writes Pastor Rilliet, but he made "the 
unremitted search for God the-ruling 
motive of his life." - 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Uganda's Black Saints 

Saints may live and die for the love of 
God, but the Roman Catholic Church 
sometimes canonizes them to reward the 
Christian loyalty of a country s faithful 
or to make some moral point. Last week 
the Vatican expressed its interest In the 
African church and its A Cs to 
racism by announcing that in poen 
Pope Paul VI would proclaim as saints 
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THE 22 MARTYRS* 
Speared, beheaded and burned. 


22 Bantu converts from Uganda who 
were martyred between 1885 and 1887. 
The Uganda martyrs are the largest 
group of lay saints ever canonized by the 
Catholic Church at one time and the 
first Bantu Africans publicly honored by 
the church.; About half of the martyrs 
—some known only by their first names 
—were youthful pages in the court of 
Buganda’s pagan King Mwanga, and 
were speared to death after they refused 
his homosexual advances. The other 
saints include Bugandan nobles, a potter 
and a shipbuilder, who were burned or 
beheaded when they refused to revert 
from Christianity to spirit-worship. In 
all, about 200 Catholic and Protestant 
converts died for Christianity during 
Mwanga’s persecution; the missionary 
order of White Fathers, who converted 
the Ugandans to Catholicism, promoted 
the cause of only those whose martyr- 
dom was unquestionably due to religion. 
The Uganda martyrs were beatified 
by Pope Benedict XV in 1920, achieved 
elevation to sainthood when the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites accepted as mi- 
raculous two cures from pulmonary 
plague attributed to their intercession. A 
shrine has been erected at Namugon- 
go, near the site of their martyrdom, 
and Uganda today has become one of 
the strongest outposts in Africa. About 
2,000,000. Ugandans are Roman Catho- 
lic, and three of the country’s eight 
dioceses are governed by black bishops, 
one a descendant of an Uganda martyr. 


ж Painted in Uganda іп 1962 by Swiss Artis; 
Albert Wilder. i 
+ Among other black saints: a 4th century 
Ethiopian bishop named Moses; Benedi 
Moor, a l6th century Franciscan w 
ents were African slaves; and 
lay brother Martin de Porr 
Peruvian mulatto canonizec 
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knows the Orient best! 
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CATHAY PACIFIC 


The fabled cities of the 
Orient are but a few 
happy hours apart when 
you travel on board 
Cathay Pacific's mighty 
Convair jet and Electra 
prop-jet aircraft. Exper- 
ienced pilots, gourmet 
food and wines, and 
charming Oriental host- 
esses combine to offer 
you the finest in Orient 
travel. 


Serving: HONG KONG 
BANGKOK . BRUNEI 
CALCUTTA.DJAKARTA 
JESSELTON . KUALA 
LUMPUR . MANILA 
OSAKA/KYOTO.PHNOM 
PENH . RANGOON 
SAIGON . SEOUL 
SINGAPORE . TAIPEI 
OKYO . VIENTIANE 
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ECOLOGY 


Death Scent for Gypsies 

The sight of a horde of gypsy-moth 
larvae defoliating a forest is one of the 
most urgent arguments for the use of 
modern pesticides. The ugly, hairy, 2-in. 
caterpillars eat every leaf in their path; 
the rustle of their ill-smelling droppings 
sounds like falling rain. But public ap- 
prehension about the possible dangers 
of chemical insect killers is now shield- 
ing the hungry worms from DDT and 
other long-lasting poisons. State and 
federal authorities are turning with some 
misgivings to less controversial means 
of protecting the forests. 

This summer's anti-gypsy-moth cam- 
paign in New Jersey has sprayed 41,000 
acres of infested forest with carbaryl, 
an insecticide that takes only hours to 
turn into inert residue. Carbaryl is 
therefore less effective than DDT, 
which stays on the foliage and kills 
caterpillars for weeks or months. Lest 
the cautious chemical fail to save the 
forests, New Jersey’s moth fighters also 
plan to drop by airplane 100,000 card- 
board traps baited with a synthetic sex 
scent to attract male gypsy moths. New 
Jersey conservationists hope that when 
caterpillars that survive spraying turn 
into mature moths the males will be se- 
duced by the scented traps and taken 
out of circulation. The females will then 
go unfertilized, and there will be no 
new generation of Jersey gypsy moths. 


ZOOLOGY 


How the Camel Conquers Thirst 


Myths about the camel and its thirst- 
resistance are older than the Sphinx— 
and almost as durable. Well into the 
modern age of science, men accepted 
the notion that the evil-tempered ani- 
mal could store a two-week supply of 
water in its hump or in a great, cistern- 
like stomach. The hump theory was the 
first to be discarded as so much humph. 
What the camel carries on its back is a 
reserve of fatty tissue to be consumed 
when the rest of the camel runs out of 
fuel. The story about the parched Bed- 
ouin who slaughtered his favorite cam- 
el to drink the water in its stomach 
was far more tenacious. Not until the 
1950s did zoologists puncture it as a 
romantic mírage. 

— Albumin in the Plasma. But for all 
the debunking dissections, the camel's 
thirst-quenching secret remained hid- 
den. Then, a young Israeli veterinarian 


‚ went to work on the ship of the desert. 


The answer, says Dr. Kalman Perk, 


| 34, of Rehovot's Hebrew University, is 


in the camel's bloodstream, The plasma 
has an extraordinary high content of 
à kind of albumin, which enables the 
blood to retain its water and maintain 
its volume and fluidity even when the 
water in the camel's tissues has been 
markedly depleted. 
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Zoom from wide angle to tight telephoto. Focus as close as 5 feet. 


stop taking amateur movies 


[ and start filming professionally] 


If you are really serious about your home movies, you want 
every scene with perfect light values, colors that come alive 
whether you shoot indoors or outdoors — movies that are 
exciting to look at more than once. Here is how the new 
Minolta Zoom 8 makes a technician out of you : 

A powerful CdS light meter is built in. Its highly sensitive, 
measures candlelight to bright outdoors, and is every bit as 
accurate as the hand-held meters the professionals use. The 
meter automatically calculates the available light and sets 
correct exposure for you. You sight and shoot. That's all. 

Zoom from wide angle to tight telephoto, pan from dark shadows to bright 
light. Use slow motion, fast motion or conventional speeds. Focus as close as 
5 feet. Zoom 8 acts like a computer automatically adjusting to any situation. 

Here is a perfectly balanced 8mm movie camera — light, compact and truly 


automatic in every respect — equipped with * 

the world-famous Fl.8/10-30mm Rokkor lens. Mino ta 
Compare Zoom 8 with any other 8mm 

movie camera made. Then compare the price. MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 


TIME ~ 


Name dropping is news when it's done by TIME. Each issue is full of the week's 
most important names. TIME tells you why they're important, and how 

they made news in lively, concise reports. Week after week, people in the know 
keep up with people in the news through TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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ART 


THE MARKET 
Goodbye Paris, Hello New York 


For a fortnight, French newspapers 
and art journals have been sputtering 
with rage. The ostensible rub, as summed 
up in the Paris newspaper Libération, is 
that "a clique of dealers from overseas 
has, with the delicacy of a bulldozer and 
the discretion of an atomic bomb, given 
the Venice Biennale's most authoritative 
prize to the *made-in-U.S. A." stuff one 
calls ‘pop art.’ France won not a single 
prize of any importance. So much the 
better. French art has nothing in com- 
mon with this trash.” Hotheadlined Les 
Lettres Françaises: AMERICAN OFFEN- 
SIVE AGAINST THE SCHOOL OF PARIS— 


MUSEES DES BEAUX-ARTS DE ROUEN 


SOCIETY AT ART SHOW, 1911 (BY GRUN) 
From heyday to holiday resort. 


THE FAKE DADAIST ROBERT RAUSCHEN- 
BERG CROWNED IN TITIAN’S HOME- 
LAND. Le Figaro held its nose at THE 
GREAT POP ART MANEUVER; AN AT- 
MOSPHERE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

So much heat, obviously, had to come 
from more than a mere biennale. And 
although it may have been indiscreet of 
him, the U.S.’s commissioner to the 
Venice festival, Alan Solomon, diag- 
nosed the real embarrassment: "The 
fact that the world art center has shifted 
from- Paris to New York is acknowl- 

~ edged on every hand." 

A Place of Entertainment. To have 
an American say that was infuriating to 
the French—and to have a Paris art 
КЫ е үе the chilling prob- 
his Paris ee SEN s be gored down 
Daniel Cordier dis am Lm 
R e ated a letter that 
d med Paris’ decline. “The 
imensions of this city” Wiss 
not compatible with (ТО, “аге 

ern civilization; it has become а eism 
resort, a place of entertainment, and is 
becoming less and less a center of cre- 
ative activity. In order to interpret 
our period, an artist has to be familiar 


44 


its sensibility. These 


with its realities, y 
and more intensely 


can be felt better 
in New York." 

The gradual shift of world art centers 
from Paris to New York is not new; 
only the angry French cultural double 
take is. The shift began in 1956, when 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art 
sent abroad a show that introduced Pol- 
lock, De Kooning, Kline and abstract 
expressionism to England and the Con- 
tinent. European critics at once recog- 
nized that the postwar New Ycrk school 
had the innovative strength, technical 
skill and independent-minded vision to 
go its own way without regard for the 
school of Paris—which, since the cub- 
ism, surrealism and dadaism of the first 
quarter of the 20th century, has con- 
tributed nothing conspicuously new. 

Anxiety & Affluence. Not only has 
Paris slipped creatively, but it has also 
declined as a market. Play-safe French 
collectors never bought modern art, 
even French impressionists, on a big 
scale; and Paris art dealers always 
counted on Americans to buy moderns. 
Now that first-rate moderns are created 
in New York, Americans—and many 
Europeans—buy them in New York.* 
Moreover, as Cordier says, "the art 
market is particularly sensitive to fluc- 
tuations in the stock market," and the 
Paris Bourse failed to recover from the 
1962 slump as strongly as the New 
York stock market. 

"Although the French congratulate 
themselves on carrying the torch of 
civilization, there is a lack of interest in 
art,' says Lawrence Alloway, curator 
of the Guggenheim Museum. “The at- 
tendance for the entire run of the re- 
cent Dubuffet show in Paris—granted 
that it was not at the height of the sea- 
son—was 8,000 to 9,000. Here at the 
Guggenheim, we have that many people 
on a single Sunday." Alloway believes 
that "schools of painting flourish under 
anxiety and affluence,” and New York 
has both. But Manhattan Critic Harold 
Rosenberg argues that on balance, "the 
concept of a world art capital is ob- 
solete. Art flourishes in New York be- 
cause New York is a kind of global 
city, a kind of momentary focus of glob- 
al art which exists everywhere. There 
are historical analogies to show that 
there have been places where every- 
thing was working and suddenly all the 
life went out of it. "The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’ We can't make pre- 
dictions about inner qualities." 


* But London tenaciously holds first place as 
the big-money auction market. Sotheby’s of 
London, long intent on extending to New 
York its primacy in art sales, is this week try- 
ing to acquire Manhattan's top-ranking Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Christie's, London's other 
major house, plans to stage what will prob- 
ably be the biggest auction ever (estimated 
ресе up to $5,600,000) when it sells off 
йе late Captain. George Spencer-Churchill's 
abulous Northwick art collection of 500 

masters next December. oe 
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"lo A precious objects from persia’s past 


SILVER PLATE shows 3rd cen- 
tury king mounted backwards as 
he shoots down a couple of lions. 
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BULLS, a favored Persian image, and beaker. Gazelle-head goblet 
and gods in chariots rise in relief and rings with gold-mesh hand 
from 3,000-year-old gold bowl jewelry are from later periods. 
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ers that began with 
піву, Nancy Wilson leans to- 
t wing, where pop meets 
translator of popular standards 
ie jazz idiom. Her repertory is a 
kon variety and taste, spun by a 
[ú agile grace and knowing jazz 
mand phrasing. Yet heard in 
ashe poses a problem. Willowy, 
„perfectly featured and some- 
ied by ice, she seems sometimes 
[ШШ for the consistently fey 
ration she gives to the lyrics of 
iWelas come a long way in a 
©те, and very likely will be 
ШЇ а few more years. The 
"rofa factory worker, she was 
Chillicothe, Ohio, had her own 
[ео program in Columbus 
[me she was 15, singing pop 
‘telephone request. Four years 
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Good and 


later, she joined Rusty Bryant's band, 
toured with it for 24 years. But it was 
not until Saxophonist Cannonball Ad- 
derley introduced her to the New York 
jazz scene that she scrapped her scooby- 
dooing gimmickry for her present art- 
fully derivative jazz style. She is, all at 
once, both cool and sweet, both singer 
and storyteller. These attributes should 
be enough to sustain. her to the day 
when, if ever, the First Lady decides 
to step down. 


RECORDS 


Cut-Rate Classics 


In the modern supermarket, the hap- 
less shopper is besieged at every turn 
by labels of BARGAIN BONANZA! slapped 
on everything from brussels sprouts to 
lawnmowers—and, of late, records. In 
the past, the quality-cautious shopper 
could rightfully assume that those cut- 
rate LPs racked next to the vegetable 
bins were, from a musical standpoint, 
about as choice a bargain as last week's 
Bibb lettuce. Recently, however, several 
giants of the recording industry have 
launched new lines of low-cost (from 
$1.98 to $3) classical records that are 
honest-to-goodness bargains. Designed 
for distribution in supermarkets and 
drugstores as well as record shops, 
many of these cut-rate classics are as 
good as and in some cases better than 
albums being peddled at two and three 
times the price. 

Freshly Pressed. Although the cat- 
alogues and record jackets discreetly 
avoid mentioning the fact, these new 
records “for budget-conscious connois- 
seurs" are mostly freshly pressed re- 
issues of classical standards cut before 
1960. In a fiercely competitive market 
where the consumer is conditioned to 
demanding the newest rather than the 
best Beethoven Fifth, say, the life ех- 
pectancy of many a first-rate classical 
LP has been growing Shorter every 
year. Fifteen years аво, SED ME 
LP catalogue listed 489 classical miles 
offered by eleven recording SM cal 
Today there are some 14,000 Саза: 
titles available from 118 companies, 
which are spinning out 300 or Pu. T 
releases each month. In the aoe e 
touched off in part by the boom © E 
eo, close to 6,000 classical LPs have 
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VICTROLA'S REISSUE 
some better. 


been discontinued and swept into obliv- 
ion in the past four years. 

London Records was the first to ex- 
hume a number of its buried treasures, 
reissuing under the Richmond label such 
gems as George Szell conducting the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Brahms's 
Third Symphony and the Mozart Re- 
quiem conducted by Josef Krips at the 
bargain-basement price of just $1.98 per 
record (formerly $4.98). Sales were 
brisk, so London reissued ten operas, in- 
cluding Renata Tebaldi in La Bohéme 
and Madama Butterfly. Mercury fol- 
lowed London's lead, establishing its 
Wing label, featuring such surefire fa- 
vorites as suites from "Tchaikovsky's 
Sleeping Beauty, Nutcracker and Swan 
Lake ($1.98 for mono, $2.98 for ster- 
eo), ably rendered by Antal Dorati and 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Since then, Capitol, Victor and Van- 
guard have charged into the market. 
Capitol dubbed its revivals Paperback 
Classics ($1.98 for mono, $2.98 for 
stereo). Among the highlights are a 
rousing Brahms First Symphony with 
William Steinberg conducting the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, and a brace of Bee- 
thoven piano sonatas, the “Appassio- 
nata and “Waldstein,” masterfully 
played by Pianists John Browning and 
Rudolf Firkusny respectively. 

Just the Answer. Victor, which 
hauled out its venerable old Victrola 
label to kick off its new line, offers a 
rich lode of glittering bargains ($2.50 
for each mono LP, $3 for stereo). 
Among them: Puccinis Tosca with So- 
prano Zinka Milanov; Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathétique” with Pierre Monteux and 
the Boston Symphony; and Brahms's 
Concerto No. 2 with Russian Pianist 
Emil Gilels backed by Fritz Reiner and 
the Chicago Symphony. Vanguard Rec- 
ords' new line, Everyman, includes a 
fine performance of Haydn's Creation, 
conducted by Mogens Wóldike. 

While a few audio purists might quib- 
ble over the fidelity of some of the 
vintage vinyls, the quality is more than ~ 
satisfactory for the average listener 
For the man with a new hi-fi rig who 
is looking to build the nucleus o 
standard record library witho 
to hock his children, the 2! 
lections available in cut-rale 
just the answer. = 
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What does the Restaurant Euromast in Rotterdam 
have in common with the Bank Kar Building in Tehran? 


Carrier air conditioning! Carrier air condi- anything, anywhere. World-wide . ДИ 
tions more important installations, offices, service, from Oslo to Melbourne, from pild 
shops and homes around the world than Aires to Bombay. For specific iy т 
all other brands combined. Only Carrier Dis- on your needs, contact your Carrie ^" 
tributors can offer the experience, equip- tor, or write Carrier Internationa Ll 


ment and engineering skill to air condition Madison Ave., New York 17, N. y. Ui 
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; Me by various theater em- 
n rough the scalping of tickets. 
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'irlong longs, a new code. 


Erst winter and spring, follow- 
Bos by New York State 
‘eneral Louis J. Lefkowitz, 
l: л all over the theatrical 
Wisin пареа, and the corrup- 
ШЕ of Broadway abuses 
1 TN illuminated. 
E DD Ice exists, of course, 
SE. ce Саб want theater tick- 
, mma not matter. So $20, 
Dit Hes $100 is paid for a 
Jum annual take in ice 
А Капае at more than $10 
Р hoes icemen, box 
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the Euch freezing con- 
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lo $7 for an or- 
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witZ' hearing room. Tales were told, 
for example, of one producer who 
cleared $52,000 from a play whose in- 
vestors lost $32,000, and of another 
producer who sadly watched a sick pro- 
duction fail, costing its investors $180,- 
000 but somehow netting him $11,000. 
Producers also own theaters and rent 
them to themselves. They hire them- 
selves as "pressagent" or "stage direc- 
tor" at fat salaries out of the basic 
investment. They sometimes make spec- 
ulative investments of their own with 
investors’ money. One producer even 
used part of the nut to buy himself a 
lobster boat. 

Thou Shalt Not. The New York state 
legislature last April passed two bills 
making it a misdemeanor to take ice 
and requiring standard accounting pro- 
cedures for all productions. Then last 
week the League of New York Theaters 
—which includes theater owners and 
producers—announced its own new 
codes of ethics covering ticket sales and 
production practices. In many instances 
the rules were more rigid than the state 
legislation. 

The League has asked Lawyer John 
F. Wharton to serve as its commission- 
er, enforcing the new codes. The pro- 
duction code is a long list of thou- 
shalt-nots that inferentially describes all 
the sleazy habits of producers at the 
moment: it forbids them to commingle 
investors’ money with their own per- 
sonal funds; it requires them to keep 
books; it forbids them to take kick- 
backs; it says they have to notify in- 
vestors if they rent their own property 
to the production. 

The code on ice is simpler. In sum it 
says: no ice. Beyond the printed price 
of the ticket, $1.50 is the legal maxi- 
mum brokers fee. The code requires 
all brokers to make available to the 
league all records of sales, and brokers 
caught taking ice will lose their future 
ticket allocations. Of course, if all those 
fat-cat buyers from the plains insist on 
waving $50 bills at ticket sellers, no 
one is likely to tattle on them, and some 
violations of the code can be expected. 
But if a cold-eyed broker tries to shake 
down a customer by demanding sums 
like that, the victim now has a com- 
missioner to complain to. 
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Off-Broadway's 41st Street Theater 
is about 25 ft. underground and is 
closer to Broadway than many so-called 
Broadway theaters. Hold on there, RiR 
ley, don’t go away. You should Scent : 
show that is currently playing there. 

One woman—middle-aged, yin. a 
look that suggests the princina zs 
girls’ day school— performs by heng 
for two hours. Her name 15 Anne a 
sell. Her show is called All as ш А 
and the box office is selling Ме б. ES 
August. She is à musical IE ae 
jokeratura who mocks every € 
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You read 
[) advertising news 


in these 
ca 


columns | 

So do millions of others, | 
If you have a product that is news... which | 
people should be interested in, why not | 


tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME Asia Edition ——— 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME& LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon Print- 
ing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. The Associated Press 
is exclusively entitled to use for republication local 
telegraphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
or obtained from the Associated Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
BURMA (1 yr, K 54; 3 yrs, K108; 5 y 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 


CEYLON (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 162), 
c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 


FRENCH POLYNESIA (1 yr, S6FF; 3 угз, 

112FF; 5 yrs, 168FF), Boite Postale 278-08, 

Paris 8e, France 

HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 65; 3 yrs, HK$ 130; 

5 yrs, HK$ 195), c/o First National City Bank, 

Hong Kong 

INDIA (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs,108; 5 yrs,162), c/o 

First National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, 

Bombay 1 

JAPAN (1 yr, 3600 yen; 3 yrs, 7200; 5 yrs, 

10,800), Central Post Office Box 88, Tokyo 

KOREA ( 1 yr, 2875 won; 3 yrs, 5750; 5 yrs, 8625), 

c/o Universal Publications Agency, I.P.O. Box 

1380, Seoul. 

MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 30; 3 yrs, M$ 60; 5 yrs, | 
MS 90), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark 

House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singapore (Subject to | 
Exchange Control permission) 

PAKISTAN (1 vr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, | 
162), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local Prin- i 
cipal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please i 
enclose declaration that total amount spent this 
year for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS, 500). 
PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 38 pesos; 3 yrs, 76), c/o 
First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
Manila 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$400; 3 yrs, NT$800; 5 yrs, 
NTS1200) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 

THAILAND (1 yr, 225 baht; 3 yrs, 450; 5 yrs, 
675), Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

BRITISH TERRITORIES (1 уг, 80/- (Stg): 3 
yrs, 160/- (Stg); 5 yrs, 240/- (Stg). TIME-LIFE 
Int! Ltd., Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W., 1., England 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, U.S. TERRITOR- 
IES & U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr, 
U.S,$11.25; 3 yrs, U.S.$22.50; 5 yr 33.75), 
TIME International, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., 
Mexico 
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"In these words and others a TIME cover story captured both An- 
drew Wyeths — the wise painter and the free spirit. TIME 
for Capturing the essence of a famous person or an importa 
makes it valued reading worldwide for millions of fami, 
week. They expect vivid and concise reporting througho 
and variety in cover stories. They arent disappointe 
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astronauts to earthbound 
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letes to authors, from high-flying 
archaeologists. They all made news. 
ossible sense—is the business of TIME. 
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LAWYERS 


Cram, Cram, Cram 

The law's last vestige of ordeal by 
fire is a legal torture called the bar 
exam. In New York, for example, it 
is a 14-hour grind that requires coping 
with 40,000 facts in order to solve 192 
legal conundrums of which the simplest 
might be: Is a promise made by A to 
B and C, to induce them not to rescind 
their contract, enforceable by B and C 
against A?* 

“Mastering the particular rules of a 
particular state has habitually been the 
key of admission to the bar of that state. 
Yet most U.S. law schools shun rote 
rule learning in favor of broad theory 


CALIFORNIA BAR REVIEW CLASS IN LOS ANGELES 


LAW 


by U.S.C. Law Professor G. Richard 
Wicks, the California Bar Review (or 
“Wicks Course") is now attended by 
1,200 of the 1,600 law graduates cram- 
ming for next month's California bar 
exam—a three-day inquisition spanning 
16 subjects, some of them not taught 
in top law schools. The ten-man Wicks 
faculty claims to cover the equivalent 
of an entire law-school year in eleven 
taut weeks, during which students plod 
through 50 165. of course outlines. In 
addition to these labors, worried cram- 
mers often spend Sunday supplement- 
ing Wicks with a $125 exam-writing 
course run by a Los Angeles lawyer 
named Beverly Rubens, who soothes 
her charges by chirping that after they 
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To aid the confused, a Pacific cat. 


and legal reasoning. The great schools 
are the most detached. Bright Harvard- 
men, steeped though they are in con- 
stitutional law, do not necessarily do 
any better on bar exams than graduates 
of less prestigious schools that teach 
more local law. Last summer 73% of 
Harvard's candidates (and 65% of all 
candidates) passed the New York exam, 
as did 73% from Fordham. 

50 Lbs. of Law. This is the situation 
that sparks the law graduate's summer 
mania: weeks of rule-stuffing at cram 
Schools in preparation for the twice- 
yearly bar exams typically given in late 
"summer and winter. Run by lawyers, 
judges»and professors, cram schools are 
often big business. Before becoming a 
federal judge, New York Lawyer Har- 

old Medina crammed 800 students for 
$28,000 a year. Medina's heir, New 
York's nonprofit Practising Law Insti- 
tute, 15 now the biggest cram school, 
with three... yearly sessions enrolling 
1,8007 At $75 tuition, it is also one of 
the cheapest. By contrast, the Califor- 
nia Bar Review Course charges $175 
and grosses more than $400,000 a year. 
Started ten years ago in Los Angeles 


* Answer: Of course. 
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pass the exam, "you'll have your new 
briefcase and dark blue suit, and who 
will I be to you? Just another woman 
lawyer." 

IRAC & Preachers. Unlike law 
schools, which minimize memorizing in 
order to stir thought, cram schools are 
devoted to organizing the student's 
knowledge with forced-draft methods. 
Chicago's ebullient crammer, Thomas 
J. Harty, spends seven hours a day firing 
off questions, listening to the class con- 
sensus, then firing back the correct an- 
swers. The method works so well that 
one year 92% of his students passed 
the Illinois bar exam. Denver's Gerald 
Kopel, -a former newsman-turned-law- 
yer, crams his students by simulating 
actual exams and blasting bad spellers 
for such barbarisms as adultary, de- 
vorse, drunkedness. Austin Lawyer Ar- 
thur (“The Garrulous Greek") Mitch- 
ell, who claims to have crammed half 
the. lawyers in Texas, dramatizes the 
"life" in the law. "I tell them the law 
15 comical, the law is tragic, the law is 
peal,” says Mitchell. “The things that 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
How to Change Laws 
You Don't Like 


“It is the law,” said Louisiana's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Allen J. Ellender of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 that he had 
opposed so stubbornly. Any Southern 
resistance, Ellender warned, *must be 
within the framework of the orderly 
processes established by law." Any other 
course "is foolhardy and indefensible," 
including the doctrine of civil disobedi- 
ence, which has “по more credence now 
than it did before.” 

From a longtime segregationist, that 
was a statement of stunning reasonable- 
ness. Every thoughtful lawyer, what- 
ever his stand on the race problem, is 
disquieted by civil disobedience, even 
in the name of what Martin Luther 
King calls “the moral law or the law of 
God.” To lawyers, divine code is too 
vague for the earthly task of preserving 
peace and good order here and now. 
Were all men free to act out their in- 
dividual “consciences”—as diehard seg- 
regationists still insist—victory would 
simply go to those with the most power, 
the most guns. By contrast, the rule of 
law provides enforceable standards— 
and machinery to change them. 

Guerrilla Warfare. Those lawyers 
who condone civil disobedience do so 
on very narrow grounds. Civil disobedi- 
ence is "just" only when all legal redress 
has been closed—a position taken last 
week by the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica at its biennial convention in Pitts- 
burgh. “If and when the means of legal 
recourse’ have been exhausted or have 


-been demonstrably inadequate,” resolved 


the church, "Christians may then choose 
to serve the cause of racial justice by 
disobeying a law that clearly involves 
the violation of their obligations as 
Christians." 

Even so, the burden of moral proof 
is heavily on the disobedient to show 
good faith by nonviolence, meaningful 
protest and willingness to accept the 
penalty for their actions. And the basic 
aim is always the same as regular liti- 
gation—to get the challenged law tested 
by the orderly processes of law. н 

It is one thing to hold such meaning- 
ful protests as restaurant sit-ins, chal- 
lenging laws that may never be tested 
in court until they are violated. It is 
quite another thing to hold indiscrimi- 
nate demonstrations, such as highway 
stall-ins, that merely protest gmievances 
in general. Such actions are Sav 
guerrilla warfare. Alabama's Governor 
Wallace, when he "stood in the school- 
house door” at Tuscaloosa, was agung 
not only in defiance of a court orcer, 
but after the validity of UC aes 
orders had already been thoroughly es- 
ablished in the courts. Я f d 
NIST & Ripeness. Getme uos 
laws repealed in the КЛ enl 
finitely more desirable than Be SiON 
disobedience. But if politica pe Wn 
fails, how to change a law int Еа К 
Article III of the Constitution P 
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ers the federal judiciary to hear “cases” 
and “controversies,” and though the 
courts can reject many kinds of cases, 
they are unlikely to turn down any 
genuine conflicts involving practical con- 
Sequences that demand constitutional 
interpretation. 

Those who challenge a law must 
have “standing” or personal involve- 
ment in the conflict. If a man disputes 
public school prayers, for example, he 
has standing only if his own children 
are affected. If his children are not yet 
involved in the prayers, or have already 
left the school, his standing is insuffi- 
cient to build a case. Further, his case 
must have “ripeness,” meaning that he 
must be able to show real injury at the 
time he sues. If the school board is only 
thinking about starting prayers, the case 
is not yet ripe. 

$11 Million Loss. In the first major 
test of the new Civil Rights Act, the lily- 
white Heart of Atlanta Motel has just 
sued the U.S. and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy with a claim that 
probably has sufficient conflict, standing 
and ripeness. Along with seeking a de- 
claratory judgment (court opinion on 
the law’s validity), the motel’s lawyer- 
president, Moreton Rolleston Jr., asked 
for an injunction to prevent Kennedy 
from enforcing the act on the ground 
that it violates the Fifth Amendment's 
guarantees of due process and just com- 
pensation for private property taken for 
public’ use. Claimed damages: $1,000,- 
000 for deprivation of property rights 
(lost -business if Negroes register) and 
$10 million for Rolleston’s alleged loss 
of “liberty” to refuse service. 

Rolleston’s prospects of winning seem 
slight. For one thing, he is fighting a 
law that got the most painstaking con- 
stitutional examination by a lawver- 
dominated Congress sworn to uphold 
the Constitution just as fervently as the 
Supreme Court. What is nonetheless 
admirable is Rolleston's decision to test 
the law in court rather than to break it 
simply because he dislikes it. If his ac- 
tion sets a new tone for Southern re- 
sistance, it is good news for U.S. law. 
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One for the Alumni 

The first thing most athletes do when 
they get out of college is to order a 
heavy meal, wash it down with a cold 
beer, take a deep drag on a cigarette— 
and gleefully go to pot. But not if they 
live in Philadelphia and know how to 
pull an oar. Philadelphia’s 99-year-old 
Vesper Boat Club awards no letters or 
athletic scholarships; its members work 
out six days a week, row as much as 
six miles each practice session. Why? 
“Because we like it," says Secretary- 
Treasurer John B. Kelly Jr., onetime 
Olympic sculler and brother of Mon- 
aco's Princess Grace. “We even like it 
enough to go out and be good at it.” 
Very good, even. 

Last week at New York’s Orchard 
Beach Lagoon, the smooth-stroking Ves- 
per eight trounced 15 of the country’s 
finest crews—and thereby became the 
first club crew to represent the U.S. at 
the Olympics since another Vesper crew 
did it in 1904. 

Vesper almost did not get into the 
trials at all, thanks to a mix-up in the 
mails. Their registration arrived after 
the deadline; only a last-minute decision 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee allowed 
them to compete. Seeded fourth, be- 
hind California, Harvard and Washing- 
ton, Vesper did not figure to offer 
much competition to the younger col- 
lege crews. Their average age was 26, 
and only the presence of two under- 
graduate ringers from La Salle College 
kept it that low. The part-time coach, 
Allan Rosenberg, is a Philadelphia law- 
yer. The coxswain, Robert Zimonyi, is 
a 46-year-old Hungarian refugee. The 
captain, Bill Knecht, is 34, a plumbing 
contractor, the father of six. But in 
the semifinals, Vesper shocked the ex- 


the undefeat- 


erts by beating Harvard, 
R x two lengths 


ed Eastern champion, by 
and 7.5 sec. 

That was nothing compared to the 
surprise Vesper pulled in the finals. 
California was now the heavy favorite; 
the high-stroking Bears had rattled oft 
seven straight victories. At the starting 
gun, Cal spurted into the lead, stroking 
at a phenomenal 44. Harvard was sec- 
ond, Yale third—and Vesper was left at 
the line. But then Harvard sliced out in 
front of Cal, and Vesper began to move 
up. At the 800-meter mark, with 1,200 
meters to go, the Philadelphians drew 
even with Harvard, edged ahead—and 
never looked back. Eight tulip-shaped 
oars swinging as one, they took the 
stroke up to 40 at the end, swept to a 
one-length victory in 6 min. 1.3 sec.— 
fastest time of the entire Olympic trials. 


GOLF 


"A Humbling Game" 

Short of sending him out blindfolded 
on a moonless night with a black-paint- 
ed ball, there doesn't seem to be much 
that anybody can do to stop Tony 
Lema from winning golf tournaments. 
Last week they tried the next best thing: 
they sicked St. Andrews onto him—and 
all Tony did was to win the British Open, 
for his fourth victory in the last six 
weeks. 

St. Andrews purports to be the "birth- 
place of modern golf," but that is open 
to debate. (Some historians claim that 
the Dutch invented the game, not the 
Scotch.) It also purports to be the 
toughest championship course in the 
world—and about that, there is no de- 
bate at all. The fishhook-shaped Old 
Course at the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club is only 6,926 yds. long—practi- 
cally puny by American standards. But 
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iR 5а pasture — ог a hacked-out jungle landing stead wherever it flies. Straight-in rear-loading on a 

{10 P D 4 section of hot desert sand — or ice or snow truckbed-height floor — plus Rr gum in-flight, outsize 

ү paradrops — and overall ruggedness, reliability, and rough- 

field landing and takeoff capability — continue to make it 

possible for Hercules to perform more and more different 

kinds of airlift work. ani 
Today, nearly 700 Hercules airlifters — twenty-one dif- i 

ferent versions — are in service. r pe 
And more are on the way. 


Ж im ү torks close to the action. In fact, the big 
fied „у. о can get in and out of places that seem 
Pv | toy to a little bush plane. 
| Ming ut the free world, C-130 Hercules airlifters are 
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in the game, he changed his tactics, 
switched to a No. 7 iron, and ran the ball 
up to the pin. At the turn, Lema-was 
one under par, and he picked up anoth- 
er two strokes on the 312-yd. twelfth 
hole—driving the green from the tee, 
sinking a 30-ft. putt for an eagle 2. 
“They've got to come and catch me 
now,” said Tony, whose 68 gave him 
a two-stroke lead. 

Safe from Sin. Only Nicklaus came 

close. Nine strokes back of Lema on the 
third day's start, he birdied four out of 
the first nine holes, went on to tie the 
St. Andrews course record with a siz- 
zling six-under-par 66—and finished out 
his day with a final-round 68. But it was 
too late. Lema shot a morning-round 
68, finally stepped up on the last tee 
needing only a triple-bogey seven to 
win. Playing it safe, he dumped his 
drive short of "The Valley of Sin,” 
a gully just in front of the 18th 
green. Trying to line up his approach, 
Lema was surrounded by 10,000 swarm- 
ing Scottish fans. Bobbies struggled to 
force the crowd back, and Lema waited 
patiently. Then he picked up his trusty 
No. 7 iron, swung gently and dropped 
the ball perfectly on the green. 18 in. 
from the pin. A tap, a plunk, anc Tony 
had his birdie for a 72-hole total of 279 
—just three strokes off the British Open 
record—and a five-stroke victory. 

The $4,200 paycheck was nothing to 
write home about, but just thinking 
about all those side benefits made Tony’s 
throat dry. “I may be the third leading 
money winner,” he sighed, ordering 
champagne for everybody in the press 
tent, “but I’m the first leading money 
spender.” 


—. SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 
> Brazi's Maria Bueno, 24: the wom- 
en’s All-England tennis championship, 
beating Australia’s defending cham- 
pion, Margaret Smith, in three sets, 6-4, 
7-9, 6-3; at Wimbledon. Recovered at 
last from the hepatitis that kept her 
out of action for six months, School- 
teacher Bueno relied mostly on flat, 
efficient ground strokes to score her 
second major victory over the 21-year- 
old Aussie in less than a year (the 
other: the U.S. nationals at Forest 
Hills last summer). Said the weary win- 
„та said it would be dif- 
right © come back—and they were 
> Houston’s A. J. Foyt, 29: the Fire- 
no 400 stock-car race, averaging 
4 m.p.h-in a 1964 Dodge to edge 
North Carolina's Bobby Isaac by less 
than the length of a Car hood: at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. The US, Auto Club 
racing champion, winner of the 1964 
Indianapolis 500, Foyt once again dem- 
onstrated his amazing versatility: alter- 
nating between sports cars, stdtk cars 
sprint cars and big Offenhauser-powered 
Indy roadsters, Foyt has failed to win 
only two of the races he has entered 


~ this year. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To María del Carmen Franco 
y Polo, 37, only child of Spain's Gen- 
eralissimo Franco; and Cristóbal Mar- 
tinez Bordiu Ortega y Bascaran, 41, 
Marqués de Villaverde: their seventh 
child, fifth daughter; in Madrid. 


Married. Romaine Dahlgren Pierce, 
40, Manhattan model, ex-wife of the 
Marquess of Milford Haven; and James 
Busch Orthwein, 40, St. Louis adman, 
great-grandson of the original Gussie 
(Budweiser) Busch; she for the third 
time, he for the second; in Manhattan. 


Married. Marshall Field Jr., 48, pub- 
lisher of Chicago's morning Sun-Times 
and evening Daily News; and Julia 
Lynne Templeton, 23, onetime Sun- 
Times public relations girl; he for the 
third time; in Manhattan. 


Died. Jon Corbino, 59, U.S. painter, 
a Sicilian-born romantic realist who 
specialized in turbulent canvases of full- 
blown nudes and writhing horses caught 
in shipwrecks and floods, scoffing at 
abstract artists for their attempt “to 
achieve a literature with a language 
none but they understand”; of cancer; 
in Sarasota, Fla. 


Died. Roy Davidson, 63, head of the 
65,000-man Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and spokesman for all 
five railroad unions during the lengthy 
deadlock over featherbedding, who 
helped talk his more militant fellow 
union leaders into compromise, shared 
bows with President Johnson over TV- 
when the dispute was finally settled this 
spring; of leukemia; in Cleveland. 


Died. Maurice Thorez, 64, longtime 
French Communist chieftain, a coal 
miner turned professional revolutionary, 
who took control of the party as sec- 
retary general in 1934, ran it as a mir- 
ror of the Kremlin, slavishly devoted 
first to Stalin, then to Khrushchev, see- 
ing it grow to nearly 1,000,000 mem- 
bers after World War II only to decline 
rapidly (current membership: 240,000) 
in the face of European prosperity, un- 
til, suffering from chronic ill health, 
he “elevated” himself to president last 
May, leaving everyday tactics to an- 
other man; of an apparent heart at- 
tack aboard a Russian ship traveling to 
Yalta for a vacation. 


Died. Dr. Rufus (“Rex”) von in- 
Smid, 89, president of i RR 
of Southern California from 1921 to 
46, a crusty, controversial administra- 
tor who expanded U.S.C.'s plant from: 
three to 22 buildings, increased enroll- 
ment from 5,000 to 12,000 and con- 
centrated hard on a championship foot- 
ball team, but paid his professors 
minuscule salaries (some got as little 


as $2,600 a year): 
in Los feria грец disease; : 
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Thailand’s prospects 


11 With the new six-year plan, prospects are 
promising. Roads, irrigation, cheap power, and 
education are the government’s main concerns. 


12 The plan foresees 9,000 new trained teachers 
a year (more than twice the present number). 
For the industries of Bangkok and the central 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


Short of local mineral fuel, and with her 
forests dwindling, Thailand will need 
more and more oil to power her new 
industries. So will the rest of the world. 
Oil is one of the fastest growing 
sources of energy, and demand is expected to 
double within 15 years. : 
Meeting this demand has to be an interna- 
tional operation because no other com- 
modity is moved in such tremendous 
volumes, across so many frontiers, broken 
into so many products, planned so far ahead. 
It needs a complex, world-wide organisation 
—the kind Shell has built up over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
Operating over 113 million tons of tanker 
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plains, the Yanhee hydro-electric project prom- 
ises more economical and abundant power. It 
will also irrigate thousands of acres of farmland. 


13 Meanwhile, if you pass through the bustling 
Bangkok of today, you will be impressed at the 
number of banks, by the distinction of the 
women, and by the heaviness of the traffic. The 
capital (with its twin city Thonburi! has busv 
roads packed with cars and 3,000 more taxis 
than a huge Western metropolis like London. 


shipping, and 32,000 miles of pipelines over 
the great land routes. Establishing marketing 
companies in over 100 countries. Doing busi- 
ness in nearly every major language. And en- 
couraging 6,600 research men to find new 
and useful products —new fuels, plastics, 
resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole 
oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, raises it 
transports it, breaks it down into products, 
and gets them to market as regularly as a 
metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
1} US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 

Shell is useful. It gets the right produc 10 
the right place at the right time. I 
consuming countries by finding de 
energy, producing countries by 
able markets. Year affer years 
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BANKING 
Money Makes Money 


Banks are usually good mirrors of 
prosperity, but the $312 billion U.S. 
banking industry is sharing in the cur- 
rent economic advance to a degree that 
surprises even it. Bankers, in fact, are 
making more money than ever before. 
Last week alltime high first-half earn- 
ings were reported by several banks, 
including the two largest ones, San 
Franciscos Bank of America and New 
York's Chase Manhattan. Despite their 
rising operating costs and the higher 
interest payments they are forced to 
pay to remain competitive, the nation's 
major banks earned 9% more in 1964's 
first half than in the first half of 1963. 
Many Happy Returns. The prime 
reason for the rise is that U.S. business- 
men and consumers are clamoring to 
borrow more. Outstanding loans of 
U.S. commercial banks jumped from 
$150 billion to $157 billion in this year's 
first five months, and they are still 
climbing sharply. Much of the gain 
came in the kind of loans that bankers 
like most of all—consumer installment 
loans, which give them interest yields 
of 12% or more. The banks’ consumer 
installment credit has increased by 13% 
in the past year, to $22 billion. At the 
same time, the amount of real estate 
loans, which yield more than 5%, has 
risen from $34 billion to $39 billion. 

The bankers have also been earning 
more from the $59 billion that they 
have tied up in Government securities. 
Thanks to Washington’s policies of 
ing up interest rates to prevent in- 
vestment Capital from flowing to for- 
eign countries, the yields on U.S. securi- 
ties have risen about 4} of 1% in the 
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past year—to 34% for short-term 
Treasury bills, and to 4% or more for 
longer-term issues. To further increase 
their income, the bankers have been 
switching increasingly from Govern- 
ment securities to municipal bonds, 
which are tax-exempt. In the past year, 
they have boosted such investments by 
23%, to nearly $23 billion. 

More Powers. Prudence is a way of 
life for the bankers, and they would be 
the last to claim that their fortunes 
can continue to rise indefinitely.* Some 
bankers complain that interest pay- 
ments on deposits are too generous and 
inflexible, while others, including Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, worry that the bank- 
ers have taken on too many chancy 
construction loans. On the other hand, 
the fact that the bankers have lent out 
so much reduces the prospect of eco- 
nomic excess. Because the banks have 
only a small supply of-liquid funds, the 
Federal Reserve now has greater pow- 
er to tighten up on credit should strong 
signs of inflation appear. 


STOCK MARKETS 
Career Cop 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, top cop of the U.S. stock mar- 
kets, was led into its most active role in 
many years by its current chairman, 
William L. Cary. Ever since Cary made 
known his desire to return to his Co- 
lumbia law professorship by this fall, 


* A few overextended banks have failed late- 
ly. Last week the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. announced the collapse of the First 
State Bank of Dell City, Texas. Reason: an 
excess of bad loans. It was the third small 
bank failure for that reason this year. 
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United California Bank offers you all the services of a fully staffed International 
Division in Los Angeles and San Francisco and over 160 offices throughout 
California. Our affiliation with Western Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts skilled in many fields, and correspondents around the world 
provide immediate contact with every important world trade center. Whenever 
you need help in doing business anywhere in the United States, call on the 
specialists at United California Bank...the bank that does a little more for you. 


U 
C 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $232,400,000 - RESOURCES OVER $2,900,000,000 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Victor R. Rose, Vice President and Manager - Los Angeles Headquarters: 


600 S. Spring Street . San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 


Affiliated with Western Bancorporation and its 22 full service commercial banks in the 11 Western States 
In Mexico City, consult our Representative Office in La Torre Latino-Americana 
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YOSHIDA KOGYO. K.K. 
YOSHIDA SHOJI CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
Electronics / Telecommunications 
Nippon Electric Company Limited 


P.O. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 
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LIMITED 


The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. ~ e 
The Fund of Funds; IIT, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
IOS* Investment Program. 
July 7 Asset Value 
Per Share 


$13.92 


Total Assets 
(in millions) 
The Fund of Funds 
uT S 4.67 

RIC $12.62 

* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES/largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
ciates serve clients in 116 countries on six con- 
tunents/complete financial planning services. 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits..............- ¥1,211,866,685,591 


Borrowed Money ...... X152,447,914,423 
Call Money.............-. X43,214,000,000 
Foreign Exchanges...... X64,775,805,724 


A GREAT 
BANK? 


How do you judge the world’s great 
banks? Deposits are one way. The 
Mitsubishi Bank's deposits of over 


«One trillion yen* tell part of the story. 


For the rest, speak to the world 
bankers who respect Mitsubishi and 
the business leaders who prefer to 
deal with it. The Mitsubishi Bank 
can make.your dealing with Japan 
easier and faster. 


*As of Mar. 31 1964, equivalent to 
U.S. $ 3,366,296,349 


MITSUBISHI BANK 
Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 
New York Agency: 

120 Broadway, New York 5, Ny. - 

Los Angeles Agency: 

626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

London Branch: È 

7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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in is only part of his problem. The real 
trouble comes in persuading a brace of 
sponsors to accept an idea, and figuring 
out how much each should pay for 
sharing in it. In the Remington-Stetson 
marriage, for example, two-thirds of 
the $12,000 campaign was billed to 
Stetson, which is getting twice as much 
touting in the tie. 


COMMODITIES 
The Last Boll 


The U.S. Government's cotton policy 
is a crazy quilt that would put even 
Rumpelstiltskin in stitches—and it costs 
the U.S. taxpayer $500 million a year. 
Congress has piled subsidy on top of 
subsidy, seems to think up a new price 
prop every year. 

First the Government fixed the price 
of domestic cotton at 3256 a lb., which 
is 814 above the present world market 
price. Then it has been paying.an 82# 
subsidy to exporters so that they can 
sell U.S. cotton competitively at the 
world price. But U.S. textile manufac- 
turers have been complaining that for- 
eign textile makers can thus buy U.S. 
cotton cheaper than they can—and the 
Government has now devised still an- 
other subsidy to meet their complaints. 
Beginning Aug. 1, it will drop the farm- 
ers’ support price 24¢ to 30¢, auto- 
matically lowering the subsidy to ex- 
porters by 24¢. At the same time it 
will grant U.S. manufacturers a new 
subsidy of 64¢ a Ib. so that they will be 
able to buy U.S. cotton at the cheaper 
world price. The effect will be to create 
three different payouts so that sellers of 
cotton will get 30¢ a lb. but buyers will 
only have to pay the prevailing world 
rate, which currently fluctuates between 

234 and 2444. 

The new system last week proved to 
be the last boll for the 93-year-old New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, which closed 


its doors to trading. Because the price ` 


of cotton has been so firmly fixed, big 
dealers no longer have to go to the 
exchange to buy futures contracts to 
hedge against possible fluctuations. Fu- 
tures trading on the New Orleans ex- 
change dropped from 12 million bales a 
decade ago to only 18,000 last year. 
The exchange did not take its closing 
easily, planted full-page ads in many 
newspapers to attack the situation: Aft- 
er Suggesting that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman is either “un- 
knowledgeable” or “а demagogue,” the 
ad charged that his subsidies were cre- 
ating a “unique substitute for the free 
enterprise system.” 

That left only one Temaining cotton 
futures exchange—the New York ex- 
change, whose business has dwindled 
from 33 million bales in 1953 to 928.- 
000 in 1963. Its leaders are negotiat- 
ing with the Agriculture Department in 
A of oak à way to survive, but 
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of tange available : there are eight 

fom, 50 to 300 h.p. (flywheel) ; 


four models are wheel-type and four track-type. 
Unmatched versatility : matching machine range is a 
full line of buckets and attachments including rock 
and multi-purpose buckets, rippers, back hoes, winches 
and many others. 

World-wide dealer network: Your local Caterpillar 
Dealer provides complete sales, parts and service 
facilities and is available to advise you on materials 
handling problems. Facts like these are why, when 
your plans include loaders, it pays to ask your 
Caterpillar Dealer about the 900 Series first. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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will discard at least some of their old 
furniture, buy pieces better suited to 
their new surroundings. — . 

Homes are becoming bigger, too— 
nowadays, not many new houses have 
fewer than three bedrooms—and more 
rooms naturally require more furniture. 
The trend toward homes with patios 
and apartments with terraces has ex- 
panded the demand for outdoor furni- 
ture, and overall business has been 
helped even by the popularity of tele- 
vision. Says Chicago Retailer Milton 
Fish: “TV is keeping people at home 
more, and making them much more 
conscious of their furniture." | 

Scrubbing the Borax. In the area of 
style changes, the furniture manufac- 
turers are taking a lesson from the auto- 
makers: the American family spends an 
average of $100 a year on furniture v. 
$800 on cars and accessories. Now the 
furniture men have begun to shift styles 
more rapidly than usual to appeal to a 
nation of rising tastes. "Today's Ameri- 
can furniture buyer is interested in three 
things," says Hampton Powell, presi- 
dent of Lane Co., a major manufac- 
turer. ^He puts style above all else, with 
quality second and price third." 

Current styles are generally more ele- 


HOW THE '64 


THE 1964 auto year went so fast and 

furiously that it is hard to believe it 
is nearly over. Last week General Mo- 
tors Cadillac Division became the first 
auto-industry name plate to stop pro- 
duction of the '64s and begin prepara- 
tions for the 1965 models. In the next 
few weeks Detroit's other automakers 
will also close-out 1964 production, 
ending much earlier than usual to pre- 
pare for the most complete retooling in 
many years. As the switchover for the 
restyled '65s began, the auto industry's 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


JAPAN 
The New No. 3 in Steel 


Even in the age of the atom, steel 
is still the vital measure of industrial 
might. The Soviet Union has made it 
national policy to catch up with U.S. 
steel production, the world's largest, 
and the other large steel producing na- 
tions never cease jockeying for advan- 
tage. Since World War II, no nation 
has reached for big steel status with 
more success than Japan, whose indus- 
try is among the world's most advanced 
and whose exports have raised the ire 
of competitors in both the U.S. and Eu- 


rope. Now Japan has taken over from 
West Germany as the world's third 
largest producer, having turned out 34 
million tons of high quality steel in the 
fiscal year that ended in March v. 33 
million tons for the Germans. 

From southern Kyushu to northern 
Honshu, the classic — brush-painting 
coastline of Japan has been transformed 
into dynamic montages of modern 
wealth. Fire and smoke belch forth 
from towering blast furnaces that gob- 
ble up a steady stream of coal, iron ore 
and limestone from huge supertankers. 
[he Japanese take second place to no 
one às owners of the most modern 
steelmaking equipment, have 14 ore-to- 
ingot plants operating at nearly 95% of 
capacity and another four being built. 
Japan ranks second to the U.S. in up-to- 
date strip-mill capacity and produces 
38% of its steel by the speedy, econom- 
ical oxygen process, while only 10% of 
U.S. steel is made that way. 

Unexpected Boom. The American oc- 

cupation triggered the modernization of 
Japan's steelmaking. Occupation plan- 


ners declared the steel industry essen- 


FUJI'S SHAPING MILL AT HIROHATA 
Dwarfing the most optimistic projections. 
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tial, thus enabling it to progress Кып а 
complete halt in production on un £d 
to an output of 6,000,000 tons by k 
when the peace treaty was signed. At 
the same time, the old government mo- 
nopoly, Japan Steel & Iron Co., m 
broken up into Yawata Iron & Stee 
Co. and Fuji Iron & Steel Co., currently 
Japan's two largest producers. Encour- 
aged by the authorities, competition 
flourished; today Japan has 62. steel- 


makers. But 55% of production is still 


accounted for by the nation's big four, 
who are rounded out by Nihon Kokan 
and Kawasaki Steel. 

The man who took the lead in advo- 


my 
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cating modernization is now the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Japanese steel 
industry: Shigeo Nagano, 64, Fuji’s 
president. The son of a Buddhist priest 
and himself a Judo expert with a repu- 
tation for forcefulness, Nagano pressed 
for renovation and expansion of the in- 
dustry despite official reluctance and 
occasional opposition from financial cir- 
cles, who could not see so clearly as he 
the role steel would play in reconstruc- 
tion. Following his lead, the industry 
inaugurated a $358 million, five-year 
capital expansion program in 1951. Ja- 
pan's accelerated recovery, and the 
shipbuilding and railroad booms it 
brought, dwarfed even the most op- 
timistic projections. Steelmen put $1.9 
billion into a second five-year plan that 
doubled production, and in 1961 
launched a third plan that will cost $3 
billion, bring production to 42 million 
tons by the end of 1966. 

Japan's biggest advantage has always 
been cheap labor, and productivity has 
risen so much faster than wages that the 
advantage has actually been increased. 
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Aiming at the middle. 


that this year will total $500 million— 
but that is not enough. Egypt is still 
forced to import so many necessities 
that it runs a perennial trade deficit. To 
help wipe it out, the Egyptians are sell- 
ing hard to nations as distant as Norway 
and the Philippines, shipping tires to 
Czechoslovakia and China, and working 
successfully to overcome earlier com- 
plaints of inferior quality. The Egyp- 
tians look with great expectations to the 
emerging African market, which they 
hope will be a major outlet for Egyptian 
goods. It is no coincidence that the in- 
dustrial fair coincides with a Cairo sum- 
mit meeting this week of 34 African 
heads of state and their cabinet minis- 
ters. Any one of them who manages to 
get out of Cairo without visiting that 
trade fair will have to be a slippery 
fellow indeed. 


AUSTRALIA 
Down-Under Macy's 


The Macy's of Australia is a seven- 
story sandstone department store that 
sprawls over two blocks in the heart of 
Melbourne. The Myer Emporium is 
Australia's top store, the world's sixth 
largest, and the major link in the big- 
gest retailing chain below the equator. 
More than 1,250,000 customers a week 
pour through its doors and onto its 54 
elevators and 32 escalators, and thou- 
sands more shop at its 27 branches, 
which are placed in every state except 
Western Australia. Myer's has no equiv- 
alent of Gimbels to Keep it on its toes, 
but it does not seem to have suffered 
from that vacuum. Last week Myer's, 
whose 1963 sales were nearly $300 mil- 
lion, announced plans to build a $20 
million, 5l-acre American-style shop- 
ping center in the Melbourne suburbs. 

Outraged Competitors. Myer's has 
50-odd subsidiaries, including car parks, 
garages, furniture and woolen mills and 
shopping centers, but it has grown and 
prospered because of its over-the-coun- 
ter rapport with the Australian shopper. 
Most of its 19,500 employees attend 
training school, learn to address cus- 
tomers by name when possible instead 


of by the formal "sir" or “madam.” 
Myer’s departments compete with each 
other to bring the customers bargains, 
and its basement frequently carries the 
same merchandise as upstairs at lower 
prices. When merchandise does not 
move on a strict timetable, Myer’s eith- 
er knocks the price down or clears the 
goods from its counters. 

Australian retailing was still in the 
Middle Ages when such practices were 
first introduced to Aussie shoppers by 
Sidney Myer, a penniless Russian Jew 
who emigrated to Australia in 1905 
and began to hawk merchandise from 
his back, not far from Melbourne. He 
moved up to a pushcart, then to a 
rented store, and by 1911 had amassed 
enough money to buy a small gener- 
al store in Melbourne—right on the 
present site of Myers. He quickly be- 
came the city's most successful busi- 
nessman, outraging competitors by such 
novel practices as introducing "price 
leaders" to attract customers, ordering 
his salesgirls to don hats and crowd 
around neglected bargain counters. Be- 
fore he died іп 1934, he had-begun-es-- 
tablishing branch stores in other Aus- 
tralian cities and had foresightedly 
picked his successor: Myer's current 
boss, Arnot (“Harry”) Tolley, 68. 

Steady Steering. A quiet, gentle ex- 
ecutive, Tolley sees himself as “a man 
with an oil can whose job is to keep all 
parts of the machine running smooth- 
ly." He has done just that, shrewdly 
acquiring other companies; setting up 
buying companies in-foür foreign coun- 
tries and agents in four others, and 
steadily expanding Myer's network. He 
has ignored chances to open specialty 
stores, steadily steered Myers toward 
the volume market. "There's no future 
in catering to a so-called elite," Toll 
says. "Aim at the broad middle seciÓn 
of the population and vou automatical- 
ly get both the top and boom sec- | 
tions.” Mver's not only hes been 200% 
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CINEMA 


keeps Iguana scuttling along at a right 
smart rate, and as always he shrewdly 
challenges his actors with delegated cre- 
ativity. They all respond. Kerr lends 
charm and finesse to a meaching mas- 
ochist. As for Burton, he makes more 
sense in this movie than he has in his 
last half-dozen efforts. He has a light 
in his eye, a line to his mouth, and the 
carriage of a man who believes in what 
he is doing. 

It isn't hard to. Williams, though he 
often seems obsessed with other vital 
centers, is fundamentally concerned 
with the heart, and in Jguana he some- 
times writes about it beautifully. His 
characters are contraptions and their 
lives are theatrical tropes, but when 
they say what they feel, what hurts them 
and what they long for, they come sud- 
denly alive and bleeding. Strange and 
disturbing to see contraptions bleed. 


Young Love—Sicilian Style 

Seduced and Abandoned. The girl's 
name is Agnese, a raven-haired sylph 
with the face of a Botticelli angel. 
Head high, eyes cast demurely down- 
ward, she moves with easy grace 
through the cobblestone streets of the 
small Sicilian village while the camera 
follows, falling slowly in love with her. 
So does the audience. Thus Director Pi- 
etro Germi eases smoothly into a black 
and bitter tragicomedy that shows his 
wildly wicked Divorce—Italian Style to 
be an exercise in restraint. In Seduced 
and Abandoned, Germi's underlying 
despair keeps burning to the surface. 
“This time," he explains, “I would like 
the public to hate me a little." 

Having established the innocence of 
his angel (Stefania Sandrelli), Germi 
first thrusts her into an earthy peasant 
farce. One midday siesta she is seduced 
and becomes pregnant. Her father, 
played with inexhaustible bravura by 
Saro Urzi, consults a lawyer cousin, ex- 
plaining that the doctor has brought up 
a little problem about Agnese. “Tu- 
mor?" asks the cousir. “Honor,” growls 
Don Vincenzo. He sends his only son 
Antonio to murder the seducer, assured 
that the boy's punishment will be no 
more than three to seven years in pris- 
on, provided he kills “in a blind rage.” 

To this point, the comedy brims with 
drolly catalogued details of village and 
family life. The laughter fades as Germi 
shows, in scene after scene, how ig- 
norance, hypocrisy ¿nd habit can trans- 
mogrify normal human problems into 
sunny Sicilian nightnares. Trying every 
tactic from simple prrjury to a trumped- 
up kidnaping, Don Vincenzo struggles 
to marry off Agnee and salvage his 
honor, for his wost fear is that he 
might become an cbject of ridicule in 
the piazza. “We arean old family," says 
Don Vincenzo. “1 admit we've had 
some violent deaths—but outside the 
law, in dignity." Agnese no longer mat- 
ters. She is beaten, pered at, and finally 
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SEDUCER & SANDRELLI IN “ABANDONED” 
Back to the nightmare isle. 


led to the altar as if she were a school- 
girl dragged to stage center of a savage 
burlesque. In a grim postscript, the 
camera cuts from the stricken Agnese 
to mock the words “Honor and Family” 
on a nobleman's tomb. 

Abandoned emerges as an erratic but 
deeply affecting work by an artist able 
to project a commonplace theme with 
blinding brio. Germi leavens his anger 
with compassion, lightens compassion 
with humor. And one pointed vignette 
embodies all three: a hard-pressed chief 
of the carabinieri, studying a wall map 
of Italy, impulsively flattens his palm 
over the entire island of Sicily and ut- 
ters a long, long sigh. 


A Kitten for King Leer 


Good Neighbor Sam. "We're good 
clean family men here at Nurdlinger 
Farms," declares Milk Merchant Ed- 
ward G. Robinson. “I don't want my 
account handled by bawds and lechers 
and libertines." Enter Jack Lemmon, a 
neat, courteous, helpful young adman 
who resides in suburban San Francisco 
with two children, one dreadfully ador- 
able duck, and his leggy All-American 
wife (Dorothy Provine). Everyone who 
has ever seen a Jack Lemmon movie 
will instantly surmise that the model ac- 
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A clock-round watch by the Ballantine's geese 
ensures that the forty-two whiskies, mostly from 
the Highlands, that lie in oak casks in the vast 
warehouses. can mature in peace; can mellow in 
the moist Scottish atmosphere undisturbed. Expert- 
ly blended, these whiskies will one day become 
Pallantine's—the Superb Scotch. 

Is it worth taking all this trouble to prote 
Ballantine's? Try it, see what vou think! 
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Another certified first is the CT- 
58 turbine engine. Most helicopters 
are rather noisy. They tend to shake. 
Not the S.62. The turbine is very 
quiet and creates little or no vibration. 


For eleven or twelve passengers 
taking their first ride, this fact alone 
is bound to sell them on helicopter 
travel. If it doesn't, the interior com- 
fort that borders on downright lux- 
ury will. 


The cabin itself is multi-purposed. 
Remove the seats and you have 440 
cubic feet of cargo \ 
space. A 2,000 
pound load was once 
taken toa base camp 
14,000 feet up in the 
Himalayas. 


Install litters and 
the S-62 becomes a 
flying ambulance. 
Last year, in the 
dead of winter, one 
rescued 13 college students trapped 
atop Mt. Yakushi (9,597 feet). 


And have you ever heard of a fly- 
ing crane? The S-62 converts to just 
that. It can deliver work pieces to 
remote construction sites and position 


them exactly in one fell swoop. 
The S-62 has a 
relatively short his- 
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the life of at least one dynamic 
component is unlimited. 


Produced at our Nagoya Aircraft 
Works under an agreement with Sik- 
orsky Aircraft of the U.S., the S-62 
is the latest in a series of helicopters 
we've been building since 1958. But 
aviation and Mitsubishi date back 
much further. 


In 1939, one 
of our passenger 
planes made head- 
lines by successfully 
completing a flight 
around the world. 


The sky was the 
limit then, just as it 
is today. In as many 

different industries as you would care 
to name. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, July 29 
ON BROADWAY TONIGHT (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Robert Goulet is the pro among 
tonight’s new talent. 


Thursday, July 30 

CHOOSING A CANDIDATE (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). How the Republicans selected 
their presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates, and an advance look at what 
the Democrats may do. 

A WORLD'S FAIR DIARY (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). NBC Correspondent Edwin New- 
man's personal view of the fair. Color. 


Friday, July 31 

THE BOB HOPE THEATER (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.) Dana Wynter, Mel Ferrer 
and Leo Genn star in an espionage tale of 
a Soviet agent’s theft of British defense 
secrets and attempted defection to Russia. 
Color. Repeat. 

ON PARADE (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). Com- 
poser Henry Mancini and his music. 


Saturday, August 1 

SUMMER PLAYHOUSE (CBS, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Comedy about a newly married 
couple’s attempts to set up house while 
continuing college. Patricia Blair and Jim 
Hutton are the newlyweds. 

MISS UNIVERSE BEAUTY PAGEANT (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m.). Shapely delegates from 
the world over display their charms and 
talents. Arlene Francis, John Daly and 
Jack Linkletter host the competition, 
broadcast live from Miami Beach. 


Sunday, August 2 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) The story of how the U.S. helped 
rehabilitate both its enemies and allies 
after each world war and fed the Russians 
during the 1921 famine. Participants in- 
clude Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, secretary 
to then U.S. Food Administrator Herbert 
Hoover after World War J, and General 
Lucius Clay, military governor of the 
U.S. zone in Germany after World War II. 


RECORDS 
Virtuosos 


STRAVINSKY: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MA- 
JOR (Philips). A rare and rewarding en- 
counter between the neoclassicist Stravin- 
sky and the romantic David Oistrakh. Ois- 
trakh gaily sets off short rhythmic explo- 
sions in the Toccata and Capriccio and 
then lets the melodies pour out in the two 
calm stretches called arias. Conductor 
Bernard Haitink and the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra are also attuned to every instanta- 
neous change in the musical weather. 

BACH: THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER, PART 1 
(2 LPs; Archiv) "Clavier" means `Кеу- 
board, and по one knows whether these 
preludes and fugues were written for harp- 
sichord, organ or clavichord. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick is recording them on the clavi- 
chord, preferring its subtlety. Infinitel 
varied within their small compass like 
snowflakes, the pieces have a severe fas- 
cination when played on the Soft, mono- 

chromatic instrument. The late Wanda 
Landowska chose the harpsichord as her 
clavier, and her performances (RCA Vic. 
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tor) will be preferred by listeners who de- 
mand greater contrast and majesty. 

ERNEST BLOCH: CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND 
ORCHESTRA (Angel). Bloch was noted for 
his Jewish music, but in this work he de- 
nied having any Hebraic inspiration or 
intention and referred to the main theme 
as the “American Indian.” The overtones 
are oriental nevertheless, and the color- 
ing exotic. Yehudi Menuhin, who first 
played for Bloch when he was six, lends 
to the work of his late friend a special 
intensity, as though he were celebrating 
a mystery. 1 

MOZART: CONCERTO NO. 17 (RCA Vic- 
tor. Artur Rubinstein has made long 
series of Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin 
recordings, but only in his mid-70s is he 
turning to Mozart, who did not live long 
enough to grow old. The best modern 
Mozart interpretation demands more crisp- 
ness, but Rubinstein's performance has its 
own serene and sunny logic. He is ac- 
companied by Alfred Wallenstein and the 
RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE ORGAN (2 LPs; 
Columbia) E. Power Biggs goes on а 
busman's holiday in Germany and Hol- 
land, playing with artistry the twelve sur- 
viving baroque organs of Master Builder 
Arp Schnitger (1648-1719). The tones of 
Schnitger's organs are exceptionally bright 
and buoyant, wrong for the romantics but 
wonderful for the music Biggs plays: Bach 
(including the Dorian Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor) and chorale preludes by the 
modern Berlin composer Ernst Pepping. 

DOMENICO SCARLATTI: SONATAS FOR HARP- 
SICHORD, VOL. VII! (Westminster). Musi- 
cians call Scarlatti’s music "naked" be- 
cause the performer is so exposed. Fer- 
nando Valenti need fear no such exposure, 
and has recorded more than 400 of Scar- 
latti’s short sonatas. Scarlatti started to 
write them when he was 53; all but one 
of these twelve were written in his late 
60s, when his earlier keyboard virtuosity 
made way for more provocative harmo- 
nies and modulations. Valenti’s interpre- 
tation is vigorous, with a flamenco flair 
now and then, well-suited to Scarlatti’s 
Spanish side. 

MUSIC FOR GLASS HARMONICA (Vox). 
“Glass music” was long in vogue: Gluck 
performed a “concerto upon 26 drinking 
glasses, tuned with spring water”; Benja- 
min Franklin devised a popular “armon- 
ica," played by rubbing the edges of glass 
bowls. Bruno Hoffman has created his 
own 20th century instrument of tuned 
glasses to revive the literature and plays 
here works by Mozart and his contempo- 
raries, setting the distant ethereal sounds 
adrift above flutes and violins. 


CINEMA 


„ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. An In- 
dian girl (Celia Kaye) and her dog cheer- 
fully share an island exile in a children's 
adventure film rich with charm, intelli- 
Bence and taste. 

THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA. Und 
Huston's shrewd direction, Ava RED 
Deborah Kerr and Richard Burton un- 
pack their troubles at a seedy Mexican 
hotel in a drama that stirs the Senses 
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Making the most of equipment 
to hand can produce startling 
results. Kenya, where impro- 
visation is no forgotten art, 
is a case in point. Speedy 
action was needed to deepen 
Mombasa's harbour entrance 
to allow giant tankers to enter 
the port. What, then, more 
natural than to take drilling 
equipment already working 
ashore...and try using it 
under water. 

So, two miles offshore, an Atlas 
Copco wagon drill was sunk some 
four fathoms to the seabed where a 
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frogmen crew successfully put it 
to work. The portable compressor 
that became seaborne to power the 
unit was further used to fill the 
frogmen's own air bottles. 
Normally, of course, this watery 
solution is not one to recommend. 
In contrast, Atlas Copco has intro- 
duced special equipment that does 
the entire job from the surface — 
without divers. And in deepening 
Italy's Genoa harbour, this new 
equipment saved the contractor 40 
per cent in labour costs alone. 

The reliability of the equipment at 
Mombasa and the advanced com- 
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pressed air technology applied in 
Genoa, stem from Atlas Copco 
experience on construction sites, 
andinindustry and mines the world 
over. Andthe benefits of this experi- 


ence are an integral part of our 
Service, 
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Only Lufthansa’s Europa Jet’ cruises at 600 mph 
without putting its nose outside Europe 


nger slef 


Touching 600 mph is just cruising to the 'Europa Jet', up its passengers or cargo. Built-in ре guit 


Lufthansa's name for the Boeing 727. Yet Lufthansa will emerge immediately after the arrival. Elect h 
use this new, fast medium-range aircraft on short-hop speed the jet into flight. The three jet engines ai? 
flights — from Germany to Madrid, Barcelona, London, reserve power unique among passenger-Carryint ug 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Milan, Rome and the Near East. Thanks to Lufthansa’s Europa Jet’, intercontinen anc! 
Why ? Because you get all the speed, power and impor- ards will now apply to air travel from one 

tance of a big intercontinental flight, even when you're to another. You'll sink back into the cus 

going only a short distance. of spacious cabins, and measure in minutes 

In just 12 minutes 'Europa Jet' can set down and pick time to Madrid, Milan, Stockholm or London. 
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The equipment is compact 
and manoeuverable and 
ideal for production line 
work in automobile and 
similar industries. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT e 


E A9 - A New 
227109 Semi- 

| Automatic 
Welder 


Already an established favourite in the semi- 
automatic welding field in Europe the AQ offers 
low-cost welding on many thin plate jobs. 
Employing the short-circuiting arc principle it 
welds with high speed and maximum economy 
thin plates of steel, stainless steel, copper, 
bronze or aluminium in any position. A unique 
and easily handled lightweight welding gun 
which is compressed air driven and a special 
rectifier, the LBA 200, maintain a constant wire 
feed speed and arc voltage. Gas used is CO», 
argon or mixtures. For further details write: 


BOX 850, GOTEBORG 8, SWEDEN 


Tel.177310 e Telegr. ESABEXPORT e Telex 20625 


Factories in 12 countries ө Represented in 58 countries 
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These words were once spoken of 
France's Jean Anouilh by a director of 
acknowledged ability —and doubtful 
foresight. TIME quoted him in a search- 
ing article on the playwright. Just such 
commentary gives TIME's features on 
famous people authenticity and bite. 
It's in evidence throughout the wide 
ranging Show Business section, which 
gleans theatrical news from every cor- 
ner of the world. Small wonder mil- 
lions of families around the world read 
TIME. It keeps them up-to-date on the 
very business there's no business like. 


DEMAND 
BETTER 
BANKING 
SERVICE 


Our 66 years of banking service 
have contributed to the industrial 
development and economic growth 
of Japan. And we too have ex- 
panded and kept up with the trend 
of the times during this period. 
Today our worldwide network of 
130 domestic branches, 3 overseas 
offices and 1200 overseas corre- 
spondents is ready to give you the 
benefits of our vast experience and 
complete facilities by providing you 
with the kind of efficient person- 
alized better banking service you 
have been looking for. 


NIPPON KANGYO 
Head Office: Hibiyé 
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Pennies can prevent this from happening to you 


Working hot metal can be highly profita- 
ble—and extremely dangerous. 


I| Metal-working machines, drop forges, 


die-casting machines and others may 
carry small streams of potential destruc- 
{ion in their hydraulic lines—flammable 


petroleum hydraulic fluids. 


A minor mishap—a broken line or seal— 
and flaming liquid and explosive spray 
can jet through your plant, 


That's why the slight additional cost for 


Monsanto Pydraul* hydraulic fluids can 
be such a wise investment. 


Pydraul will not support combustion. 


Pydraul in your hydraulic lines can mean 
lower insurance costs. 


And Pydraul gives you other benefits. It 
won’t sludge or thicken, it’s not corro- 
sive, yet Pydraul provides all the lubri- 
cating qualities of premium grade, but 
flammable, petroleum oils. 
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LETTERS 


Sir: Have you seen this? 
y UN — 


Tur Luck 


i 
Ur 


BARRY LYNDON 


A ROMANCA OF IHE LAST CENTURY. 


D 


i 
| 
1 
WILLIAM  MAKXPFACE THACKERAY | 
1 
1 


(Mns.) MILENA SNAJBERK 
Berkeley, Calif. 


> Thackeray's anti-hero, christened Red- 
mond Barry, was a soldier, Member of 
Parliament, traitor, spy, gambler, spend- 
thrift and all-round cad. He hounded the 
rich Lady Honoria Lyndon into marriage, 
taking her name as well as her fortune. 
The luck of Barry Lyndon finally ran out 
in a London prison, where he died of 
delirium tremens.—Enp. 


Sir: The radioactive fallout of fear, in- 
tolerance and ignorance at San Francisco 
has produced a political mutation that, 
like the proverbial mule, has neither pride 
of ancestry nor hope of posterity. 

JACK ELLIOTT 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


Sir: We Germans have learned, very 
much to our regret, what the outcome of 
leaders with big sticks has to be. Are Amer- 
icans prepared to pay the same tuition? 

PauL Hans BAMBERG, M.D. 
Berlin 


Sir: I see that my junior Senator has 
called President Johnson “the biggest faker 
in the U.S.’ How can Goldwater draw 
such a superlative evaluation without, for 
example, knowing me? 

Кору BARCHAS 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Faulkner & the South 


Sir: My compliments on your thorough, 
incisive cover story on William Faulkner 
[July 17] and his works. As co-editor of 
a recent book on Faulkner (Bear, Man, 
and God: Seven Approaches to William 
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! SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 
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TIME International 
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ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [] new subscription name 
E] renew my present subscription. 


T a 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: To enter a subscrip- 
tion to TIME in your own currency, please 
refer to complete listing by country on a 
another page of this issue. у 


Faulkner's "The Bear’), Y am familiar 
with most of the extant Faulkner com- 
mentary, and have found yours among 
the most penetrating. 

(Mns.) LYNN Z. BLOOM 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Sir: As a Southerner I have never even 
once heard anyone reflect a "feeling of 
guilt" about slavery. Southerners feel no 
more guilty about having owned slaves 
than New Englanders who corralled the 
slaves in Africa and sold them in America. 
Mns. J. F. MESSICK 
Atlanta 


Sir: Racial guilt phobia is the silliest 
concept since original sin. Southerners 
abuse Negroes because we all have to have 
someone to look down on, and for a 
redneck with no hound-dog, that ain't 
easy. 
P. S. BARROWS 

Del Mar, Calif. 


Riots in Harlem 


Sir: Every freedom-loving Negro, just as 
myself, must have some feeling of shame 
and indignation about the actions of rov- 
ing gangs and mobs of Harlem's Negroes 
who, in the name of civil rights, loot and 
terrorize New York City and its law- 
enforcement officers [July 24]. It is hardly 
believable that some of the city’s civil 
rights leaders are trying to pin the blame 
on the city’s police department. What is 
One supposed to do when confronted by 
mobs of bloodthirsty hoodlums? 
(A/2C) JAMES HUTCHINSON 


U.S.A.F. 
March A.F.B., Calif. 
Sir: I have lived in Mississippi all my 


life, and, naturally, I possess likes and 
dislikes concerning my controversial state. 
But I have recently added one more "like" 
to my list: I am glad that there are no 
subways in Mississippi (disregarding the 
fact that the state cannot afford them). 
Marcus ASHLEY 

McComb, Miss. 


Sir: I wonder if the folks in Harlem can 
refrain from looting, from throwing bricks, 
Molotov cocktails, empty pop bottles and 
rocks long enough to denounce Barry 
Goldwater again because of his stand on 
“extremism” and civil rights. 

ROBERT BRUSCATO 


Chicago 


St. Louis’ Revival 


Sir: The article on St. Louis [July 17] 
was well done in that it presented evi- 
dence that our older cities can make a 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


1t you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
if you have а question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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state or province 


PROGRESS WITH' 
EXPERIENCE 


68 YEARS OF THE VERY BEST 
IN ASBESTOS PRODUCTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL THERMAL INSU- 
LATION 


Nippon Asbestos Co., Ltd., a pioneer in 
the asbestos industry since 1896, is the 
largest dnd most experienced manufactur- 
er of asbestos products in Asia. In addi- 
tion to being a major supplier of materials 
for thermal insulation, it also contracts 
to do the installation itself, thereby as- 
suring customers the maximum in effi- 
ciency and performance of the insulation. 


The products and services of Nippon As: 
bestos Co., Ltd. have brought satisfaction 
not only to the major industries.in Japan 
but also to customers in the Philippines, 
Formosa, and various countries through- 
out Southeast Asia and the Near East. 


MAIN PRODUCTS: 
Ш Asbestos textiles (yarn, rope, cloth, etc.) 
W Asbestos paper, sheet, millboard W Asbes- 
tos joint sheet W Packings and gaskets of all 
description W Industrial Brake-lining & clutch 
facing IM PTFE (Teflon) products (Tape, sheet, 
rod, pipe, molding) W Refractory materials 
W Thermalinsulating materials Hi Incombus- 
tible bulkhead panel (Marine Board) Win- 
combustible paneling board (Asbestolux) 
E Sprayed asbestos (Tomlex) B Mechanical 
seals 
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Literature available upon request 
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Conference of Mayors, 
appreciative of 
TIME to point 
challenge of the growth of our urban 


areas. 
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As president of the U.S. 
I am especially 
the continued efforts of 
out the need to meet the 


hey are prone. 


RAYMOND R. TUCKER 
Mayor 


St. Louis 


The Commonwealth 


Sir: J am delighted with your July 10th 
issue, which so beautifully portrays a 
number of historic homes on the James 
River. This nation was cradled in Vir- 
ginia, and we feel that every citizen of 
this country should visit Virginia. We be- 
lieve it impossible for anyone to be so ex- 
posed and not return home a better citizen 
and more conscious of his heritage. 
A. S. HARRISON JR. 
Governor 


Richmond 


Pamela Takes Exception 


Sir: I should not have been in the Press 
section [July 17], since by so doing, you 
missed some of the most interesting things 
about me. I was the first person in the 
world to wear a topless suit on radio. 
Groucho's quote that I talk mostly about 
sex is untrue. In that department, I strictly 
believe actions speak louder than words. 
PAMELA MASON 


Beverly Hills 


Wisdom v. Ability 


Sir: The Indian public has been kept 
singularly uninformed about the true na- 
ture of Shastri’s illness. It is from TIME 
that I learned that Shastri has been suffer- 
ing from a mild heart attack [July 10]. 
It is unfortunate that we Indians associate 
age with wisdom and ability, so that all 
our leaders are old men with one foot in 


the grave. 
B. N. THADANI 
Bombay 


Corruption in Thailand 


Sir: It is a very sad and disgusting story 
of the late Premier Sarit Thanarat of 
Thailand, who siphoned a mountainous 
amount of money from government funds 
into his pocket [July 17]. Unfortunately, 
there has been corruption in our govern- 
ment for decades, and the great robbers 
have been the Premiers themselves. I want 
to thank Time for making such escapades 
available to public judgment. 
KAMTHORN SUKUMARABANDHU 

Stockton, Calif. 


Presidential Poesy 

Sir: 
"Destroy these letters!" Harding wrote. 
The lady smiled, and saved each note. 
Each precious bloom! O Love divine, 
To spare these garlands for mankind! 


Those scholars who in history roam 
Between Taft's term and Teapot Dome, 
May peer at every bud that blows 
In beds of presidential prose. 
WILLIAM J. TAYLOR 
Rudyard, Mich. 


Jet Set Sit-In 
Sir: 


In reference to "The High See" 
[July 10], there was a И 
transcontinental flight of a few months 
ago In which the passengers refused to 
disembark because the movie was not over. 


Roy S. PORTUGAL 


ASBESTOS CO., LTD. 


TOKYO OFFICE: No. 3, 6-chome, Ginza:Nishi 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo E 


CABLE ADDRESS: ASBESTOS TOKYO 1 San Francisco 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


THIMMESCH 


A BIG white turkey like you will 
be easy to spot,” a policeman 
warned New York Correspondent 
Nick Thimmesch as he started down 
Harlem’s notorious 111th Street. “So 
if anybody bothers you, tell them you 
are a welfare worker delivering a 
check.” 

In three weeks of making his way 
through Harlem—talking to business- 
men, politicians, police, civil rights 
leaders and people, as well as witness- 
ing the riots—Reporter Thimmesch 
felt that no one bothered him very 
much, except to hurl a few jeers of 
“whitey” at him. Ironically, it was 
Washington Correspondent Wallace 
H. Terry II, come home to Harlem 
to spend four weeks working on the 
story, who during one riot was 
knocked down and out by a brick 
hurled from a rooftop. 

Wally Terry lived in Harlem as a 
child, grew up in Indianapolis, was 
the first Negro ever to edit the stu- 
dent newspaper at Brown University 
(where he graduated in 1959 with an 
A.B. in religion and the classics), and 
was a reporter on the Washington 
Post before he joined Time's staff. 
While he now spends most of his 
time on stories of government and 
politics that do not turn on the ques- 
tion of race, his particular insight has 
made him an invaluable observer at 
many of the crisis points in the civil 
rights revolution. “I was with Med- 
gar Evers the night before he was 
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killed,” Terry recalls. “My room at a 
motel in Birmingham was bombed 
hours after I checked out of it. I was 
locked up with reporters and photog- 
raphers in the Danville, Va., city hall 
when police flushed demonstrators 
down off the steps. But at no time 
did I ever feel that there was an 
absolute breakdown of community 
leadership such as I saw in Harlem, 
where mobs of people ran pell-mell 
in an open battle with the police.” 
Work on the cover story began 
long before the riots blasted Harlem 
to the top of the news. Artist Russell 
Hoban walked and drove through the 
streets for hours to renew his impres- 
sions of Harlem before he made the 
first sketches for his cover painting. 
It is a composite of many sights he 
saw and of the plain people of Har- 
lem as he thought of them, "worried 
and watchful.” Researcher Virginia 
Adams pored over most of what has 
been written about Harlem to com- 
pile a pointed summary that supple- 
mented the correspondents’ reports. 
In addition to all this material, Writer 
Ronald Kriss read widely in James 
Baldwin’s works and social-agency 
documents, and late the night before 
the story went to press was in Har- 
lem to confirm some impressions. 
Combining all these elements, 
TIME’s aim was not to just report the 
racial trouble—which at its hottest 
moments is often overplayed—but to 
explain the ghetto called Harlem. 
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NCR is proud to announce... 


the new 315 RMC (rod memory comp. 


The first commercial computer with all thin-film main memor, 


A MAJOR ADVANCE 


The new 315 RMC is a major ad- 


vance in computer technology. Its 
entire memory of up to 240,000 


digits is composed of thin cylin- 
drical wire rods plated with a mag- 


netic thin film. The 315 RMC has 
an incredible cycle speed of 800 
nanoseconds (800 billionths of a 
second). 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


COMPATIBLE WITH ALL 

315 HARDWARE 

The 315 RMC is uniquely versatile. 
Though cycle speed is 8 times 
faster than the 315, it is designed 
to be completely compatible with 
all existing 315s and all 315 peri- 
pheral equipment. NCR users, both 
present and future, can easily move 
up to a Rod Memory Computer 
when additional capabilities are re- 
quired. 


COMPATIBLE WITH ALL 
315 SOFTWARE 


The command and logic structure 
of the 315 RMC is identical with all 
315s. No re-programming is re- 
quired. All 315 programs and soft- 
ware, including NEAT and COBOL, 
may be used ''as is." For new ap- 
plications, BEST, NCR's recently 


announced program generator, re- 


duces programming time by as 
much as 5096. 


ALSO NEW! FASTER 
PERIPHERAL EQUIPMENT 

Now available for the new 315 
RMC — and all 315s, a new line of 
faster, more efficient peripherals: 
= New, faster tape drives; 66KC 


conversion of data from other com- 


puters; 120KC for direct processing 
и New 1,000 line-per-minute printer 
= New 250 CPM Card Punch 

m New 321 Data Communications 
Controller for expanded on-line and 
remote inquiry capability 


= New built-in floating point arith- 


metic for scientific applications 
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a New High Capacit 

(Card Random Access pl li 
provides up to 16,000 ЖШ 
acters of random access si^ tha, 
each CRAM cartridge, Orage, 


COMPATIBLE WITH OUR 
USERS’ SYSTEMS 


All NCR current and fy 
benefit from this remarkabj 
development. The 315 RMC a 
important scientific breakthroug 
a significant addition to NCR's зр 
family. It dramatically extends th 
life and capabilities of all 315 int 
lations. With а 315, your system 
can grow as you grow~and you cay 
move up to a high-speed, Rod Mem. 
ory Computer without paying the 
penalty in time and money that 
progress in automation usuallj 
costs. 
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For more complete information, 
please call your local NCR repre 
sentative or write The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
U.S.A. 45409. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


¿Proper Stance 

This may sound crazy," said Wash- 
pn Post Reporter Edward Folliard 
шу Goldwater at Chicago's O'Hare 
шапа! Airport, "but do you think 
‘ald be feasible for you, as the Re- 
Fan nominee for President, to get 
her with the Democratic nominee 
"ly to work out some agreement 
‘Would avert the inflaming of racial 


""—50me appeal for a peaceful 
са?” р 
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RIOTING HARLEM YOUTHS FLEE CLUB-WIELDING COP 
So explosive an issue could hardly be suppressed. 


ably suspects the other of intending to 
use the issue for his own ends. 

The Phrases. Lyndon would love to 
trademark the phrase “civil rights"—it 
has a fine, pious ring, and anyone who 
says he is against "civil rights" is obvi- 
ously an extremist. Goldwater, of course, 
hopes to win in the Democratic South 
not because he is against "civil rights" 
but because he is for "states! rights.” 
Moreover, he figures to get votes out- 
side the South because of the so- 
called “white backlash"—an unfortu- 
nate phrase that implies that anyone 
who does not go all the way with the 
Negro revolution, including its excesses 
and extremism, is some sort of Simon 
Legree with a whip in his hand. 

On the afternoon that Johnson and 
Goldwater were finally scheduled to 
meet, the President held a press confer- 
ence and threw it open to TV. As the 
Washington Post's Folliard entered the 
auditorium, one of the President's Se- 
cret Service men pulled him aside and 
requested that he ask Johnson very 
much the same question he had asked 
Goldwater at O'Hare. 

Folliard dutifully did so, and Johnson 
was waiting in his best pulpit manner. 
“Well,” he said, "I do not believe that 
any issue which is before the people can 
be eliminated from the campaign in à 
free society in an election year. . . I 
believe that all men and women are en- 
titled to equal opportunities so that they 
may be judged according to their mer- 
its and not according to some artificial 
barriers. Now, to the extent that Sena- 
tor Goldwater differs from these views, 
or the Republican Party differs, there 
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will, of course, be discussion. And I 
intend to carry on some of it if I am 
a candidate." 

No Pix. When the actual Johnson- 
Goldwater meeting took place, it was 
icily formal. No photographs were tak- 
en, and when the session ended a scant 
16 minutes after it started, White House 
Press Secretary George Reedy's com- 
muniqué was exquisitely balanced. “The 
President met with Senator Goldwater,” 
it said, "and reviewed the steps he has 
taken to avoid the incitement of racial 
tensions. Senator Goldwater expressed 
his position, which was that racial ten- 
sion should be avoided. Both agreed on 
this position.” 

Score one for whom? For neither 
except that both displayed the proper 
stance. 

That night, rioting spread from Har- 
lem and other New York City ghettos 
to Rochester, N.Y. There, half a dozen 
Negroes jumped two policemen who 
had handcuffed a drunk for arrest. From 
that scuffle the rioting spread over 50 
blocks, burst into a full-scale pitched 
battle between several thousand Ne- 
groes and 500 cops. Rioters overturned 
squad cars, assaulted white motorists 
with bottles, rocks and bare fists, and 
looted shops while burglar alarms 
clanged unnoticed. Police at first tried to 
hold back the mob with night sticks, 
soon switched to tear gas, police dogs 
and fire hoses. Finally, officials pleaded 


for state troopers to help, an 
hours of unchecked violene | cr 
were dispersed, at least fog 
leaving the city under? e 
emergency Тама 
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NEW YORK 
When Night Falls 


Like so many affairs of their kind, the 
New York riots followed an isolated in- 
cident that in other, quieter times 
would have passed almost unnoticed in 
history's larger march. It took place on 
Thursday morning a fortnight ago, on a 
sidewalk in Manhattan's predominantly 
white East 70s. For reasons now lost 
in a tangle of differing tales, a white 
apartment-house superintendent turned 
a hose on a group of Negro teen-agers. 
The kids threw bottles and ashcan lids at 
the man, and three of them, including 
a 15-year-old named James Powell, 
chased him into the building. 

A police lieutenant, off duty and in 

civilian clothes, heard the  ruckus, 
flashed his badge, ordered the young- 
sters to quiet down. He was "Thomas 
Gilligan, 36, a 6-ft., 200-lb. veteran of 
16 years on the force and the holder of 
19 citations, including several awards 
for disarming dangerous suspects. Ac- 
cording to the police report, the Powell 
boy went after Gilligan with a knife. 
Gilligan ordered him to stop, but Powell 
kept coming. Then, "in defense of him- 
self," Gilligan fired his revolver three 
times. The third shot went wild—but 
the first two killed the boy. 

It would remain for a grand jury to 
get at all the facts. Some Negro wit- 
nesses claimed that Gilligan gave no 
warning, others that the youth had had 
no knife—even though one was found 
in the street not far from Powell's dead, 
outstretched hand. 

To many people it seemed incredible 

that a man of Gilligan's experience 
could not have dealt with the boy with- 
out resorting to gunfire.* For two days 
after that, this notion seeped through 
the Negro districts of New York City 
like liquid dynamite. Negroes, long lac- 
erated by the thousand painful shards 
of ghetto life, by emotions stirred in the 
civil rights movement, by their hatred 
for police, whom they regard as both 
oppressive and corrupt, were only too 
ready to believe that the Powell death 
was a case of deliberate murder. And 
"police brutality" became their battle 
cry. 

"Let's Go!" Hate-preaching dema- 
gogues took to the street corners, and 
raunchy radicals issued inflammatory 
broadsides. From a pro-Red China out- 
fit called the Progressive Labor Move- 
ment came a handout that screeched in- 
surrection: "Once again the cops have 
murdered one of our children. They 
have been killing about one black per- 
хоп а day in New York City. Lieut. 
Thomas Gilligan (remember that name) 
shot James once and James fell to the 
ground. This fascist cop stood over him 
and fired two more bullets into him. He 
then kicked the dead body. ruis 15 THE 


* Then again, maybe not: less than a week 
later, a man who was being arrested by anoth- 
er oflicer suddenly lashed out with a knife— 
and the cop ended up on the hospital critical 
list with a slit throat. 
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WAY THE FASCIST AND RACIST COPS OP- 
ERATE HERE IN ‘LIBERAL’ NEW YORK. 
These murderers follow the orders of 
Commissioner Murphy, Mayor Wagner 
and Rockefeller. We don't have to ро to 
Mississippi because MISSISSIPPI IS HERE 
IN NEW YORK." 

By Saturday night, the most restless 
elements of Harlem, the broken- or no- 
home kids and the seething out-of-job 
adults. were bristling for a fight. It was 
hot and humid. Scores of people gath- 
ered for an outdoor protest rally called 
by three local chapters of Congress of 
Racial Equality. After harangues by 
CORE leaders, the Rev. Nelson C. 
Dukes, pastor of Harlem's Fountain 
Spring Baptist Church, and a veteran 
agitator, launched into a 20-minute call 
for action, exhorting everyone to march 
on the local police precinct station to 
present their “demands.” "Let's go! Let's 
do it now!" cried his listeners, and the 
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POLICE LIEUT. GILLIGAN 
Was it self-defense... 


mob, swollen by now into a howling 
tide, headed for the station house. 

Police squads tried to hold them back, 
but the screaming mob swarmed 
through the streets. From tenement 
rooftops came a hail of bricks, bottles 
and garbage-can covers. The police 
firing their guns into the air, moved the 
rioters back. Reinforcements poured 
into the neighborhood, and still came 
the storm of bricks and bottles. Whal- 
ing away with their night sticks, the 
helmeted cops waded into the mob. 
Pastor Dukes, watching it all with 
growing horror, muttered, “If I knew 
this was going to happen, I wouldn't 
have said anything.” Then he walked 
away. 

"Kill 'Em!" The senseless ni 
stretched, night after night a 
the week, through the main streets of 
Harlem, and, like an echo, through the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant slum district of 
Brooklyn. Roving bands of rioters— 
most of them kids—surged through the 


. districts, aimlessly, desperately pursu- 
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U.S. press as a whole. They did not 
hold a candle to recent insurgencies at 
Oxford, Miss., or Birmingham, or even 
to a 1943 riot in Harlem. Perhaps no 
more than 1% of the Negro population 
of New York was directly involved. One 
Negro was killed by a police bullet as 
he pelted officers with bricks from a 
rooftop; 140 people, including 48 cops, 
were injured, and 520 were arrested. 
The total cost in property damage and 
theft was yet to be determined, but 
it would certainly run into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; more than 500 
cases of property damage alone were 
reported. 

President Johnson ordered 200 FBI 
agents into the Negro districts to in- 
vestigate. There was little doubt that 
they would find evidence of Commu- 
nist agitation behind the riots, but it 
was a mistake to assume that the week’s 
violent handiwork was just a plot or- 
dered by leftists and fire-eating Black 
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PASTOR DUKES EXHORTING CROWD 
... or deliberate murder? 


Nationalists. The disorders were an out- 
ward symptom of a condition that runs 
so deep—through a maze of confused 
and ancient feelings—that even the 
most understanding hearts and minds 
find a solution difficult. 

A Negro woman tried to explain her 
impulsive participation. 

“Т clean the white man's dirt all the 
time," she said. “I work for four fam- 
ilies and some I don't care for, and 
some I like. And Saturday I worked 
for some I like. And when I got home 
and later when the trouble began, some- 
thing happened to me. I went on the 
roof to see what was going on. I don't 
know what it was, but hearing the guns 
I felt like something was crawling in 
me, like the whole damn world was no 
good, and the little kids and the big 
ones and all of us was going to get 
killed because we don't know what to 
do. And I see the cops are white and 1 
was crying. Dear God, 1 am crying! 
And I took this pop bottle and it was 
empty and I threw it down on the cops, 
and I was crying and laughing. 


No Place Like Home 


(See Cover) 

At the height of Harlem's nighttime 
fury, a white police officer stood in the 
litter of glass and garbage that had 
come crashing down from the dark- 
ened rooftops and raised a bull horn to 
his mouth. “Go home,” he pleaded with 
the glowering Negro mobs that clus- 
tered along Seventh Avenue and atop 
the shabby tenements. “Go home. Go 
home." From a man in the mob came 
a shout: “We are home, baby." 

There was both defiance and despair 
in that cry, for Central Harlem is no 
place like home. It occupies only a 
3.5-sq.-mi. wedge of upper Manhattan, 
but 232,000 people are packed into it, 
94% of them black. Its worst streets 
are so crowded that if the same density 
prevailed throughout New York City 
the entire population of the U.S. could 
be jammed into just three of its five 
boroughs. It seethes with life and fre- 
quently boils over in violence. Its drug 
addiction rate is ten times higher than 
New York City’s, twelve times higher 
than the nation's. Its murder rate is six 
times higher than the city's. "This is 
the jungle," says a Harlem woman, "the 
very heart of it." 

Rats & Roaches. The jungle is, above 
all, inexorably and everlastingly dreary. 
There is no fun, no glamour here. There 
is little excitement even in the violence 
and sin. There are, of course, a few 
clearings. In the handsome residences 
up on Sugar Hill and the comfortable 
Riverton Apartments along the Harlem 
River, the black bourgeoisie live much 
as their middle-class white counterparts 
do. Dozens of such project apartment 
buildings rise above Harlem's slums like 
so many monoliths, changing the sec- 
tion's skyline as drastically as they have 
changed lower Manhattan's. 

But there are also the tenements 
where the mortar is so fatigued with 
age that hoodlums had merely to peel 
the bricks from crumbling chimneys 
last week for ammunition to heave at 
the cops. Half of Harlem's buildings are 
officially classified as "deteriorating" or 
“dilapidated,” but no classification—of- 
ficial or otherwise—can adequately de- 
scribe their garbage-strewn hallways 
and rotting, rickety staircases, their rat- 
infested rooms and grease-caked stoves 
where the roaches fight one another 
for space, their crumbling plaster and 
Swiss-cheese ceilings. 

On some streets, men who cannot 
find jobs sit on stoops playing pinochle 
and coon can and Georgia skin, or 
drinking “Dirty Bird” wine at 60¢ a 
pint from bottles hidden in brown paper 
bags. Buzzing around them are children 
who frolic unsupervised far into the 


night, wearing latchkeys on strings E 


around their necks because there is n 
body at home to care for them. 

of Harlem’s children under 
only one parent or none 


or that the venereal disease rate among 
Harlem's youth is six times higher than 
in the rest of the city. Harlem is a 
mother lode of such statistics, but no 
footnoted chart on child neglect could 
reveal as much about the place as the 
story of the lost little girl of three who 
was not able to tell the police where 
she was from, and knew her mother 
only by the name she had heard around 
the house: "Bitch." 

C.P.T. Harlem, wrote Negro Novelist 
Ralph (The Invisible Man) Ellison in 
a 1948 essay, is "the scene and symbol 
of the Negro's perpetual alienation in 
the land of his birth." It is the arche- 
typal Negro ghetto, and to some it is 
the black capital of the world. Says 
Wilt ("The Stilt") Chamberlain, pro 
basketball star and part owner of 
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Small’s Paradise, one of Harlem's re- 
maining handful of clubs with live en- 
tertainment: “A Negro here is different 
from a Negro in Philly or Frisco be- 
cause he belongs." 

No walls surround the ghetto except 
the invisible ones that can be the hard- 
est of all to surmount. Harlem's Ne- 
groes have withdrawn behind the in- 
visible walls, almost out of necessity, 
into a world of their own, complete 
with its own pride, its own lingo, and 
even its own time. In Harlem, C.P.T. 
means "Colored People's Time,” and it 
runs one full hour behind white peo- 
ple's time. 

The nether border of the Negro's 
world is Central Park. From just one 
block north, the fresh breezes and 
greenery seem a planet distant. Here 
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the glories of New York, and a 19th 
century sightseer described it as a place 
of “little velvety islands and silvery riv- 
ers, sublimely picturesque in vernal 
bloom." Established in 1658 by Peter 
Stuyvesant, Nieuw Haarlem lay in a lush 
bottomland dotted with farms like “Hap- 
py Valley" and “Quiet Vale." At first it 
was connected to the rest of Manhattan 
by a single road built with Negro labor 
along an Indian footpath that is now 
part of Broadway. 

When the elevated railway was ex- 
tended to Harlem in 1880, land values 
boomed. It was obvious, said the Har- 
lem Monthly Magazine in 1893, that “the 
center of fashion, wealth, culture and in- 
telligence must, in the near future, be 
found in the ancient and honorable vil- 
lage of Harlem." 

A Bridge of Green. Harlem became 
a place of brownstone fronts and Sara- 
toga trunks. Oscar Hammerstein built 
the Harlem Opera House; it now houses 
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a magnificent row of brownstones on 
139th Street that had been designed by 
Stanford White. The houses had 14 
rooms and two baths, French doors and 
hardwood floors, but Equitable unload- 
ed them for $8,000 apiece. 

"Let Me Off Uptown." The Negro mi- 
gration was on, and the Northern labor 
shortages created by World War I sharp- 
ly accelerated it. From 1915 to 1925 
more than 1,000,000 Southern Negroes 
moved North. 

Harlem’s Golden Age began. “Meat 
was cheap and home brew was strong,” 
wrote Historian Lerone Bennett. “Duke 
Ellington was at the Cotton Club and 
Satchmo was at the Sunset, God was in 
heaven and Father Divine was in Har- 
lem.” Those were the days of speak- 
easies with names like Glory Hole and 
Basement Brownie’s Coal Bed, of stomp- 
in’ at the Savoy and vaudeville at the 
Apollo, of “rent parties” where guests 
paid 50¢ or $1 to help the host pay his 
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a bowling alley. William Waldorf Astor 
put up a $500,000 apartment house on 
Seventh Avenue. Commodore Vander- 
bilt showed off his trotters on Lenox 
Avenue. The rich flocked up to Harlem 
for the summer. t 

Then the Negroes began pressing to 
get in. After the bloody Civil War draft 
riots in New York, when rampaging 
whites lynched 18 Negroes, drowned five 
others, and burned down a Negro or- 
phan asylum, the black colony began 
an exodus to remote uptown areas, first 
the upper West Side and after the turn 
of the century to Harlem. White real es- 
tate dealers formed "protective asso- 
ciations to prevent block-busting, hung 
*White Only" signs in windows. 

But economics played a hand, per- 
haps proving the validity of the current 
cliché that ultimately the bridge between 
black and white will be green—the col- 
or of money. The land speculation col- 
lapsed. Apartments went empty, even 
after rent cuts. Finally, a group of Ne- 
groes got into a house on 134th Street. 
Later, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety gave in and sold “Strivers’ Row, 


rent and got all the food and drink— 
and sometimes sex—that they could 
manage. It was the time when Jazz Sing- 
er Anita O'Day told her audiences: 

If it’s pleasure you're about, 

And you feel like steppin’ out, 

All you've got to do is shout: 

Let me off Uptown. 

But Uptown was growing more and 
more crowded, and lurking just beneath 
the throbbing, wild surface that white 
merrymakers saw on their Saturday 
night outings lay serious trouble. In 
Novelist Carl Van Vechten's Nigger 
Heaven, a Negro character says of the 
New Yorkers who live below Harlem: 
“It never seems to occur to them that 
Nigger Heaven is crowded, that there 
isn't another seat, that something has to 
be done. It doesn't seem to occur to 
them, either, that we sit above them, 


that we can drop things down on them $ 


and crush them, that we can sw 
down from this Nigger Heayen 
their seats.” 

_ Fresh Inflow. In 1935 
sion of Harlem 1 
that began whi 


TA 


seized stealing a cheap penknife in a 
white-owned variety store. This was the 


height of the Depression, and for 
months Negroes had been mesmerized 
by the nationalistic "buy black" speech- 


es of a Philadelphia Negro who called 


himself Sufi Abdul Hamid (real name: 
Eugene Brown). The rumor spread that 
the boy had been beaten to death, and 
though it was false, the mobs left four 
dead, 100 injured and $1,000,000 in 
property damage, largely to white 
stores. Р : 

Eight years later, a white policeman 
trying to arrest a woman for disorderly 
conduct shot and wounded a Negro G.I. 
for interfering. Rumors flashed through 
the ghetto that the soldier was dead, 
and this time the toll was five dead, 500 
injured, $5,000,000 in damage. 

During World War II still another 
inflow of blacks to New York began. In 
the last 20 years, the city’s Negro pop- 
ulation has increased 24 times, now 
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poor and uneducated, and you only 
need three strikes all over the world to 
be out, and I have nothing to live for 


but this shot of dope,” says one addict. 
But the habit is costly: $1 for a mari- 
juana “reefer,” $3 for a “bag” (a single 
grain of heroin), $5 for a “deck” (three 
grains). A heavy user may need up to 
$75 a day, and that often means mug- 
ging people and sometimes killing them 
for the wherewithal. | 
“Numbers?” sneers a white police de- 
tective. “Hell, that's a game. Narcotics 
is something else. Me and my partner, 
we pick up junkies, and sometimes we 
even get a pusher. We want to go fur- 
ther, get to the wholesaler. Well, mister, 
we can't move one inch more. If I move 
in, I may get busted to patrolman. You 
push too hard in narcotics, you can get 
to be DOA, which is dead on arrival." 
Fast Payoff. “Numbers” is the poor 
Negroes’ reach for the pot of gold, and 
100,000 of them slip nickels and dimes 
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stands at 1,200,000, or 15% of the to- 
tal. More than half the new arrivals 
spilled over into ghettos in the other 
boroughs, creating huge new Harlems: 
Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant, whose 
population has trebled since 1940 and 
is soon expected to pass Harlem itself; 
South Jamaica-St. Albans in Queens, 
where the Negro population has trebled 
in a single decade; Morrisania in the 
Southeast Bronx. Together with Har- 
lem, the four ghettos house 80% of 
New York’s Negroes. 

Three Strikes. In the ’50s, Harlem's 
population actually declined by 27,000 
because of the construction of vast 
housing projects. The outflow relieved 
the ghetto's congestion somewhat, but 
it also damaged Harlem's future almost 
beyond repair, for 41,000 middle class 
Negroes in their 20s and 30s got out 
making Harlem more of a slum than Sh 
and leaving it with no core to build on 

Today, Harlem’s three precincts pa- 
trolled by 1,200 police, about 85% of 
them white, are the city’s busiest. Nar- 


cotics is the top problem. Of New 


York’s 30,000 junkies, 15,000 to 20,000 


live in Harlem. “I was just born black, 
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to "runners" each day in the hope that 
their three-digit number will come up 
for a 600-to-1 payoff. Otherwise known 
as the policy racket, the numbers game 
drains Harlem of $50 million a year, 
but it also provides a living for 15,000 
runners and controllers. Negro stores 
abound with code books advising that 
if you have dreamed about the police 
you should bet the number 782; about 
cats, 578; about adultery, 900. 

Once, Negroes controlled Harlem's 
numbers racket. But, so the story goes, 
one Harlem policy banker was hit hard 
during the 1930s and went to Racket- 
eer Dutch Schultz to borrow $5,000. 
So quickly did he pay it back that 
Schultz became interested, and before 
long the big-time mobsters moved in. 
Now Negroes complain that Italian and 
Jewish racketeers, protected by the po- 
lice, control the game, and a Black 
Nationalist has drawn cheers by calling 
for "black control of the numbers." 

Most Harlemites are convinced that 
the cops turn their backs on such rack- 
ets for a price. And this conviction 
vastly complicates the problem of po- 
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people. Too many have left for other 
areas. But it needs good buildings to 
hold its people. We've got to put some- 
thing back into Harlem." 

But that will take time, and the city's 
short-range solution for the Negro who 
is snared in the ghetto cycle is public 
assistance. Nearly a fourth of Harlem's 
people are on welfare, many under the 
Aid to Dependent Children program. 
Critics complain that the program en- 
courages loose women to increase the 
monthly check by reproducing as often 
as possible. Whether this is true or not, 
there is certainly some chiseling. Some 
men leave home or are sent packing 
by their women so their families can 
qualify for ADC support. 

Gang-Busters. New York City Wel- 
fare Commissioner James R. Dump- 
son, 52, a Philadelphia-born Negro, 
claims that only 275 cases of fraud 
were unearthed in 1963. Once, he said, 
welfare workers could not tell one Ne- 
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gro child from another and all the kids 
in the neighborhood ran from house 
to house, a few steps ahead of the social 
worker, to pad the rolls. But now his 
department workers demand birth cer- 
tificates and school records. 

Dumpson also uses what he calls the 
Early Morning Visit, in which investi- 
gators charge into a woman’s flat at 
5 a.m. like gang-busters and, if a man 
is present, try to find out whether he is 
filching welfare money or dodging child 
support. Not surprisingly, some welfare 
workers object to the technique. 

'To many officials, the best hope of 
breaking the self-renewing jobs-hous- 
ing-education cycle lies in the schools. 
By the time they reach sixth grade, 
Harlem's children are nearly two full 
years behind their classmates down- 
town. The dropout rate is 5596, and 
the children often as not aoe op on 
the streets, for the unemployment ra 
among Negro teen-agers is 40% . These 
youths are the despair of Harlem, for 
they are, in a sense, living proof of its 
failure. “Look at those damned kids, 
snapped a Negro man as packs of teen- 
agers ran wild last week. “They won't 


listen to nobody. They won't listen to 
no damned thing." 

Even so, says the Rev. Dr. M. Moran 
Weston, rector of St. Philip's Episcopal 
Church in Harlem, “there are a lot of 
natural leaders out on those streets. 
Somebody just needs to help them." 
Weston's church, for one, is helping by 
offering basketball and music, field trips 
and job placement services to 500 chil- 
dren a day. Some 150 social services 
are also at work in Harlem, spending as 
much as $10 million a year. 

Into the Honey Pot. The most am- 
bitious project of all is the three-year, 
$110 million HARYOU-ACT* pro- 
gram, partly supported with federal 
funds. It is the brainchild of Kenneth 
Clark, 50, a City College professor 
whose brief on the effects of discrim- 
ination helped shape the Supreme 
Court's 1954 school desegregation de- 
cision. It envisions a network of com- 
munity councils and organizations ded- 
icated to fighting poverty and helping 
the ghetto's youngsters by setting up 
half a dozen businesses that will be run 
by some 3,000 teen-agers, after-school 
study centers for those with nowhere 
to go, job information and training 
centers handling 2,300 youths a year, 
preschool academies to get toddlers out 
of fetid tenements, and a crash remedial 
reading program for Harlem schools. 
“We've got to show them that hard 
work does pay off," says Clark, "even 
for Negroes." 

There is a lot of honey in the 
HARYOU-ACT pot, though, and the 
politicians are already buzzing around 
it like bumblebees. Buzzing loudest is 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
who threatens to hamstring the venture 
unless he is given veto power over the 
choice of its executive director. The is- 
sue remains to be settled, but even if 
the program is not pork-barreled dry, 
it will be a long time in producing 
tangible results. 

Uncle Tom. Among its many calami- 
ties, one of Harlem's severest is its 
politicians. “To get elected in Harlem,” 
said New York State Assembly Can- 
didate Percy Sutton, 43, “you have to 
prove you can talk tougher with the 
downtown whites than your opponent 
does. And you got to holler ‘Uncle 
Tom’ and a lot of other things.” The 
result is a lot of noise and little of 
value to Harlem. 

Where, for example, were Harlem's 
leaders last week? Its hero, its Congress- 
man, and pastor of its huge, 10,000- 
member Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
Adam Clayton Powell, was in Switzer- 
land and Washington, but not Harlem. 
“There's one good thing about Adam 
Clayton Powell,” says one Negro. “He 
seems to make the Caucasians ver 
angry." Harlem's only city councilm 
J. Raymond Jones, was fresh Бас 
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his Virgin Islands retreat, but he saw no 
reason to comment on the situation. 
Fragmented Leadership. Even when 
they are on the scene, Harlem's leaders 
are quarrelsome and grasping. A few 
weeks ago, the Rev. Robert M. Kinloch, 
head of a largely paper outfit called the 
Independent Community Improvement 
Association, turned up to picket a 125th 
Street cafeteria to protest "the lack of a 
black face behind the counter." Sudden- 
ly the Rev. Nelson Dukes turned up to 
“mediate” in his capacity as head of the 
Blue Ribbon Organization for Equal Op- 
portunity Now. The pickets shouted 
“Uncle Tom" at Dukes, and Kinloch 
complained, "This is my demonstration 
and my pickets." : 

The Black Nationalists, too, are split 
every which way. Spiritual heirs of that 
flamboyant fake Marcus Garvey, the 
Jamaican Negro who paraded through 
Harlem under a banner with a black 
star in the 1920s calling for a return to 
Africa, scores of outfits exist. There are 
Elijah Muhammad's Black Muslims and 
Malcolm X's offshoot Organization of 
Afro-American Unity, the Ethiopia 
Coptic Orthodox Mission and the House 
of Common Sense and Home of Proper 
Propaganda, which displays a sign ad- 
vertising the book The God Damn 
White Man. All told, they probably have 
no more than 5,000 members. 

Knocking at the Door. In every way 
Harlem is a used community. It is used 
by its leaders. It is exhausted by its few 
pleasures and impoverished by its vices. 
Hustlers, black and white, catch its peo- 
ple coming and going. 

Black slumlords shout about the in- 
iquity of white slumlords, and nobody 
knows that they themselves own tene- 
ments. Black runners collect numbers 
for white bankers, and black pushers 
sell dope for white gangsters. Black na- 
tionalists preach “buy black,” then get 
drunk on whisky from a white man’s 
store. Black preachers damn Jewish 
shopkeepers for overcharging black cus- 
tomers, then milk the blacks dry over 
the collection plate. Black Communists 
weep over the Negro’s condition, then 
stir up riots in the hope that they will 
furnish a dead Negro martyr or two. 

So it goes in Harlem, and so it will 
continue to go unless a stable and sensi- 
ble leadership develops. There is justi- 
fiable fury in Harlem, but so many char- 
latans are scrambling to harness it to 
their own ends that it has become 
blurred and diffused. Should Harlem 
ever develop a selfless, home-grown 
ME À EE uch, is certain: that fury 
of derina i gainst whatever barriers 
take some costly still exist, and it will 

Y resistance to keep them 
from falling. As a Negro patrolman o 
ә 9 „^_^ n 
125th Street put it, “You have to kee 
knocking on the door. If you cM 
knock, they won't hear you? Yn the 
long, hot summer of 1964, the question 
for New York and for every US. city 
with a Harlem of its own was: How 
hard would Harlem knock next time?" 
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THE CONGRESS 
Daily Double 


Prosperity, especially if it really ex- 
ists, is a splendid theme for an Incum- 
bent President to stress in his campaign 
for re-election. But how much nicer if he 
can also run against poverty, even if 
it’s found only in pockets. 

That prosperity cum poverty parlay 
is, of course, the election-year daily 
double that President Johnson hopes to 
have pay off, and last week he took a 
substantive stride in the direction of 
the cashier's window. After two days 
of stormy debate, the Senate cut John- 
son’s anti-poverty program by only $15 
million, to $947.5 million, and passed 
it by a resounding roll-call vote of 62 
to 33. Fifty-two Democrats and ten 
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SENATORS GOLDWATER & TOWER 
Some people can't read English. 


liberal Republicans voted for the meas- 
ure, while eleven Democrats, mostly 
Southern, and 22 Republicans, led by 
Barry Goldwater, cried no. 

As approved by the Senate, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, under 
the proposed aegis of Peace Corps Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver, provides for a 
work-training program aimed at stem- 
ming the growing school-dropout popu- 
lation, a work-study program to help 
needy college students, a $340 million 
fund to aid localities in their own anti- 
poverty schemes, and money for rural- 
poverty loans and small-business loans. 
The only major Senate amendment was 
One introduced by Florida’s Democratic 
Senator George Smathers. It was a sort 
of concession to states’ rights forces, 
and gave Governors the power to veto 
youth-camp programs within their bor- 
ders. Next action will come from the 
House, which is scheduled to report the 
Administration bill out of the Rules 
Committee this week. The prognosis 
was for much tougher going there than 
in ube Senate. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Ozward & Onward 
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Kenneth Keating, who is up for re- 
election this year, and Jacob Javits, 
whose term lasts until 1969. Warning 
of “ominous indications” that Gold- 
water would “exploit the ‘white back- 
lash’ in the North and appeal to the 
dying old social order of segregation 
in the South,” Javits said: "I am and 
will remain a Republican, and will not 
bolt the party, and will not support 
President Johnson—but І must in con- 
science withhold my support from the 
national Republican ticket.” Keating, 
who is running scared even though the 
Democrats have not yet named his op- 
ponent, said: “I’m going to campaign 
on my own issues and avoid attacking 
other people on the ticket.” But both 
Javits and Keating left the door open 
for supporting their party’s nominee 
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if he "satisfactorily" explains his views 
to them. 
> Maryland’s Senator J. Glenn Beall, 
70, who is up for re-election, and Bal- 
timore’s Mayor Theodore McKeldin, 
whose term runs until 1967. Beall wants 
Goldwater’s interpretation “from his 
own lips" of "our party's platform"; 
McKeldin wants him to do something 
“to modify the widespread interpreta- 
tion of his stands." 
» Maine's Governor John Reed, along 
with the state's second-term Represent- 
ative Stanley Tupper who, after a de- 
nunciation of extremism, said: “I feel 
relieved I've taken this stand. At least 
I can live with myself." 
> Pennsylvania's ten-term Representa- 
tive James G. Fulton, who comes from 
a labor-heavy south Pittsburgh district, 
who said: “I am taking my stand be- 
cause I have to shave myself every 
ing." 
gine of the dissidents, Goldwater 
himself reacted in casual fashion. Said 
he: "That's their own choice to make. 
Im sorry they feel that way. Other 
Goldwater supporters seemed even less 
worried. Old Ev Dirksen, for one, 
talked about a "healing process, pre- 


dicted that the breakaways would even- 
tually “come to the milk pan." Con- 
cluded he: "These things have come 
and gone in our political history. You're 
bound to lose some, but I don't think 
it means much." 


DEMOCRATS 


"| Was the Instrument” 
Alabama's Governor George Wallace 
for weeks has been bursting with tall 
talk. After his surprising performances 
in presidential primaries in Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Maryland, Segregationist 
Wallace announced that his name would 
be entered on the ballots of at least 16 
states in the November election. He 
hoped that he might win enough elec- 
toral votes to force a sort of "coalition" 
government with one of the major par- 
ties—one in which he would be given 
power of review over Supreme Court 
appointments and assurance that never 
again would civil rights leaders "set foot 
in the White House." But last week, as 
abruptly as he had entered, Wallace 
withdrew as a presidential candidate. 

Still he stayed as cheeky as ever. 
“My mission has been accomplished," 
he said in a television interview. "My 
purpose was to help conservatize both 
national parties. Today we hear more 
talk of states' rights than we have heard 
in the past quarter-century. I was the 
instrument through which the message 
was sent to the high councils of the 
parties." 

Actually, when faced with a choice 
between Barry Goldwater, a conserva- 
tive with a chance, and George Wallace, 
a racist with none, Wallace's supporters 
had started deserting him in droves. In 
Atlanta, where 100,000 had been ex- 
pected to hear him speak, only 10,000 
turned out. Even good friends joined in 
jumping the sinking ship. Georgia's ex- 
Governor Marvin Griffin, who had been 
helping to organize the Wallace-for- 
President campaign, now announced he 
would vote for Goldwater. 

As for Goldwater, he insisted that 
there had been no deal with Wallace. 
But Barry could hardly be anything but 
cheerful about Wallace's withdrawal. In 
San Francisco, he had already admitted 
that the Wallace campaign was "some- 
thing to be concerned about." If the Re- 
publican nominee "can't get his foot in 
the door in the South," said Barry, "he 
is not going anyplace." Wallace, he said, 
*has strength where I have strength." 

In the wake of the Wallace withdraw- 
al, Alabama Republicans claimed, with 
some justification, that Goldwater would 
not only carry the state but would carry 
some Republican Congressmen along 
with him. In Mississippi, Tom Garrott, 
a longtime member of the state Demo: 
cratic executive committee, be 
ing up a Democrats-for-Goldwa 
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THE WORLD 
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FRANCE 


The Prophet Heard From 
A De Gaulle press conference has 
been described as a series of answers 
to which reporters are supposed to 
think up the questions. Even when the 
presidential monologue fails to offer 
any new "answers," the world has 
learned to listen. De Gaulle's latest 
appearance before the assembled press 
at the Elysée Palace, his first in six 
months, was as usual full of imperious 
generalities, lofty self-justification, and 
barbs for friend and foe. Since De 
Gaulle wears history well, and knows 
it, the occasion also offered some fairly 
startling historical silhouettes. 
e US. ROLE. World War Il, said De- 
Gaulle, had produced two superpowers, 
the U.S. and Russia. But America's sole 
conduct of Western policy was now a 
thing of the past, for, with economic 
and military reconstruction, "Europe 
emerges as an entity capable of living 
its own life." Naturally, he went on, "it 
must preserve an alliance with America. 
But the reasons which made Europe 
less an ally than a subordinate are dis- 
appearing one after another." Europe 
must now assume its share of respon- 
sibility; this should only please the 
U.S. for, the implication was clear, 
things were just getting too much for 
the Americans. "Whatever America's 
wealth, its power, its good intentions, 
the multiplicity and complexity of the 
problems are such that henceforth they 
outstrip, perhaps dangerously, its means 
and capacity." 


DE GAULLE EFFIGY HANGED IN SAIGON 
Down with neutralism! 
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e EUROPE. With the two superpowers 
no longer so super, Europe "should 
have an independent policy . . - Gauls, 
Germans, Latins, many of them cry: 
‘Let us create Europe. But which Eu- 
rope? For us French, the Europe should 
be a European Europe." That tautol- 
ogous definition turned out to be a 
label for De Gaulle's familiar vision of 
a loose assemblage of nationalist states. 
Sarcastically he dismissed the more am- 
bitious hopes of European federalists 
for a European executive and parlia- 
ment. Then De Gaulle fixed an accus- 
ing eye on West Germany because it 
“does not yet believe that Europe’s pol- 
icy should be European and independ- 
ent"—meaning that Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard is tied too tightly to U.S. apron 
strings. 
e DETERRENT. De Gaulle was happy to 
bring the world up to date on the state 
of France's fledgling atomic air force: 
“The first unit will be operational this 
year. In 1966 we will have sufficient 
Mirage IV planes and refueling aircraft 
to be able to transport over several 
thousand kilometers projectiles whose 
total explosive power is greater than 
150 Hiroshima bombs." He did not add 
that all this would be impossible with- 
out airborne refueling tankers that are 
to be supplied by the U.S., nor that, 
as an air force staff colonel disclosed 
last week, the primitive French bomb 
will crowd the Mirage considerably: it 
is more than half as long as the plane's 
fuselage. f 
e VIET NAM. De Gaulle was at his 
most annoying on the subject of South- 
east Asia, for which he once again pro- 
posed neutralization. He reviewed some 
background in particularly acid terms. 
When the French left- Indo-China in 
1954, “the Americans arrived with their 
aid, their policy. At that time the Amer- 
icans were offering themselves every- 
where in the world, considering them- 
selves invested with the burden of de- 
fense against Communism. I believe 
that one can add, without hurting our 
American friends, that their sense of 
vocation, and also their aversion to all 
саја activity which was not theirs 
ed them to take the place 5 
in Indo-China.” $ gi France 
. De Gaulle made it sound as if Amer- 
icans had wanted to move into the 
Indo-Chinese mess—and not, as was 
really the case, that the U.S. entered 
the scene with great reluctance to 
salvage something from the mess left 
behind by the disastrously defeated 
French. In any case, “it does not appear 
there can be a military solution in 
South Viet Nam,” declared De Gaulle 
and the best thing the U.S. could do 
would be to sit down with France, Red 
China and Russia, and work out a 
political deal for the whole area 
i President Johnson promptly and firm- 
y rejected the notion: “We do not 
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across soggy paddies," said Munsey. In 
five minutes the Viet Cong dashed near- 
ly 1,100 yards, cut off the road. The 
army troops dispersed into a swamp, 
but as they did, another guerrilla col- 
umn turned up at their rear. The gov- 
ernment toll: 26 dead, 60 wounded, 
136 missing, including a U.S. Army 
sergeant. 

Privately, U.S. advisers bitterly com- 
plained that the Vietnamese often just 
won't post sufficient flank guards to 
avert ambush. In the Mekong River 
village of Caibe, the Reds attacked a 
military dependents' compound, and 16 
women and 24 children were killed in 
the crossfire—one of the worst tolls of 
civilians thus far in the war. 

Against this kind of enemy, argue 
the Americans in Saigon, an even greater 
military effort must be made in the 


ister again. Socialist Pietro Nenni, 73, 
was Deputy Prime Minister again. In 
fact, all but two of the 26 Cabinet 
ministers were back in office, the same 
four-party center-left coalition still con- 
trolled the Cabinet, the same battles 
were still being fought among the coali- 
tion partners. So what else is new? 

The Christian Democrats and Social- 
ists who dominate the coalition had 
still not resolved the differences that 
kept them split during the previous 
six-month center-left government. The 
Christian Democrats want to pull out 
all stops to check Italy’s 6% inflation, 
with tight wage and credit controls. The 
Socialists want to combine a milder 
anti-inflation program with a five-year 
economic development plan and an ur- 
ban land-expropriation scheme to halt 
speculation and build low-cost housing. 


CIVILIAN DEAD IN VILLAGE OF CAIBE 
Up came the foliage. 


south, including a more effective draft: 
thousands of able-bodied civilians are 
still lounging about Saigon. But Khanh 
can reply that, no matter what he tries 
to do in the south, the war can hardly 
be won so long as the north not only 
infiltrates men and matériel into his 
country, but provides ideological and 
strategic guidance to the guerrillas. 


ITALY 


Till the Next Crisis 
If it hadn’t been so hot, Italians might 
have noticed that a new government— 
their 25th since 1943—had been sworn 
in somewhere in the middle of last 
week. If it had been a new government, 
that is. As it was, Dio mio, there wasn't 
much to notice except the hottest sum- 
mer in a decade. And storm warnings 
that a full-scale political crisis might 
he way. 
Eo У а Aldo Moro, 47, 
the patient bureaucrat, was Prime Min- 


Unable to rešolve the differences, the 
two parties buried the alternatives: es- 
sentially, the new governments pro- 
gram provides for neither sweeping sta- 
bilization nor foreseeable development 
and reform. 

Ideology & Ambitions. Moreover, in 
the 26 days between Cabinets, neither 
Moro nor Nenni had been able to heal 
the internal breaches that weakened 
their parties. Nenni, once a dogmatic 
Marxist and longtime partner of the 
Communists, in recent years has been 
leading his Socialist Party toward the 
social democracy espoused by Britain's 
Labor Party. But the way was bitterly 
blocked by the hard-line Marxist mi- 
nority in the party's far left. In recent 
weeks Nenni, as party president, de- 
cided to crack the whip, managed to” 
isolate his leftist opposition, € 
control of Avanti, the partys 
—and last week wrote а 29/0 
Communist editorial: 
geous move cost ki 
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party leaders bolted, more threatened 
S oor Prime Minister Moro, who 
leads one of the most insignificant fac- 
tions of the Christian Democratic Party 
—and is Prime Minister only because 
he represents the most inoffensive com- 
promise between the others—got ab- 
solutely nowhere in his battle to control 
the whole party. Just the reverse. Be- 
cause the Christian Democrats’ factions 
are split by ambitions rather than ideol- 
ogy, several top party members are 
gunning for him. Among them: ex- 
Premier Armintore Fanfani, Treasury 
Minister Emilio Colombo, who heads 
the faction that includes President An- 
tonio Segni. 

40 Factions. Moro could not resolve 
even the relatively minor issue—Parlia- 
ment’s rejection of his proposed $238,- 
000 aid package to private schools— 
which brought down his last harried 
government. Still divided, the new goy- 
ernment has handed the project over to 
technicians for “comprehensive” study. 

In fact, the only reason Moro’s new 
government was returned to power was 
that, in the intricate scheme of Italy’s 
nine political parties and the 40 factions 
boiling within them, no other coalition 
seemed possible. The only other alter- 
native, calling new nationwide elections, 
was dismissed for two reasons: most 
parties are still broke from last year’s 
campaign, and with both inflation and 
unemployment rising, the democratic 
parties are afraid that elections might 
lead to dangerous Communist gains. 

But new elections may be coming 

anyway. Some economists believe that 
Italy will be hit by a major crisis around 
Christmastime unless Moro gets a firm 
hold on the economy. Such a crisis, or 
even a minor crisis like a school-aid bill, 
could well topple the Cabinet again, 
and might force President Segni to call 
the elections no one (except possibly 
the Reds) really wants. 


AFRICA 
Devil’s Advocates 


What were those noises emanating 
from the upper right-hand corner of 
Africa last week? To the aligned, non- 
African ear, they sounded suspiciously 
like self-criticism. The chiefs of State, 
gathered in Cairo for the second annual 
summit of the Organization of African 
Unity, laid their doubts on the line in a 
manner that would have done credit to a 
Convention of devil’s advocates. 

Timely Reference. Most forthright 
was chunky, acerbic Philibert Tsiranana 
rightist President of the Malagasy Re. 
public (formerly Madagascar). “All I 
hear,” he told his Uneasy listeners, “is 


ALHARAM 


p : 
MADAGASCAR'S TSIRANANA 
"Blah, blah, blah!” 


warned, “for they can overthrow us. 
Beware of visiting African delegations 
that come to enjoy your hospitality and 
praise you to your face, but stir up in- 
surrection behind your back." To the 
nervous titters of such practitioners of 
insurrection as Algeria’s Ahmed ben 
Bella and Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
he took a cut at that African holy of 
holies, nonalignment. “We all say we are 
neutral, but we all favor anybody who 
helps us,” Tsiranana said. “If you ask 
me the truth, ГЇЇ say mais oui, I am al- 
lied." Then he hit home with a telling 
blow: "We all regret Patrice Lumumba's 
death, but who amongst us has not ex- 
ecuted opponents? Have you never 
signed an order to execute one of your 
rivals?" The reference was particularly 
timely, for vociferous objections ad- 
vanced by some O.A.U. members had 
prevented the Congo’s embattled Pre- 
mier Moise Tshombe from attending 
the Cairo conference, partly on the 
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kept it up while being tongue-lashed 
by the Tanganyikan. 

In the end, the O.A.U. made a few 
practical decisions: Addis Ababa, 
where the organization was founded a 
year ago, was named as its permanent 
headquarters, and delegates settled on 
Guinea’s U.N. ambassador, Diallo Telli 
Boubacar, as their first secretary-gen- 
eral. It was a modest underlining of the 
conference’s most persistent theme. As 
Nyerere put it: “What we need is not 
more preaching about unity, but more 
practicing of unity.” 


THE CONGO 
The Black Eagle & Other Birds 


It was homecoming week for the 
hawks of the Congo. On foot and on 
bicycles, in rickety lorries or astride 
crimson farm tractors, some 6,000 of 
Moise Tshombe’s former secessionist 
gendarmes came swarming out of their 
hideouts in the bush to march trium- 
phantly through East Katanga’s capital 
of Elisabethville. Another 2,000—still 
armed and under the command of white 
mercenary officers—waited in Angola, 
just on the other side of the Congolese 
border, for orders from the Congo’s 
new Premier. 

During the 13 months of his exile, 
Tshombe kept in close touch with his 
tough Katanga cops, paying those in 
Angola regularly and the boys in the 
bush when he could. It was well that 
he did, for he needs them now to stiffen 
the spine of the demoralized Congolese 
national army, which has been totally 
unable to quell Communist-encouraged 
tribal revolts in the eastern Congo. All 
it really takes to win a town is a long- 
distance telephone call. Usually when 
a rebel leader rings up his next target, 
the Congolese army contingent on hand 
flees before the rebels arrive. 

Back to the Hospital. Meanwhile 

Tshombe received support of anoth- 
er kind. Into Leopoldville last week 
swooped a raptor well known to the 
gunrunners of the world: Colonel Hu- 
bert Fauntleroy Julian, 66, “the Black 
Eagle of Harlem." A dandified, fast- 
talking Negro of West Indian birth and 
U.S. citizenship, Julian first became in- 
volved in African military causes in 
1930 when he personally destroyed one- 
third of the Ethiopian air force. Of 
course, it consisted of only three air- 
planes, one of which the Black Eagle 
managed to crash at the feet of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. After serving as an 
arms buyer for various Latin American 
countries, the Black Eagle showed up 
in the Congo, only to be arrested in 
E FA (xPelled by the United Na- 

ions for allege wu СЕ 
Tshombe. Р 8 anms to 

This time he brought something less 
dangerous: a set of goose-down pil- 
lows, “worth $75 apiece,” for Tshom- 

be’s uneasy head. Explained the Eagle: 
"My wife didn’t want his head Testin 
on the same pillows as Adoula’s.” He 
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also brought a mysterious offer of $500 
million to help resuscitate the economy, 
and a due bill of $24,000, which he 
claims Tshombe owes him for “services 
of an undisclosed nature” in 1962. But 
before he could either collect or deliver, 
Julian had to check into the very place 
where the U.N. detained him two years 
ago: a hospital now run by the Danes. 
As the colonel explained, rolling up 
the leg of his elegant grey trousers: 
“I go through five wars without a 
scratch. But coming down here in the 
plane a Coke bottle falls off the stew- 
ardess’ tray and wrecks my knee. If 
I werent a darky, you'd notice the 
discoloration." 

Task for a Prophet. While the Black 
Eagle treated his bruises, Moise Tshom- 
be was busy inspecting more serious 
wounds. Off he flew to Central Kivu 
province where rebel tribesmen domi- 
nate an Iowa-sized area and threaten 
to spread even farther. Tshombe as- 

ОРІ 
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JULIAN IN KATANGA (1962) 
Hello, Moise! 


sured himself of a wild reception in the 
capital of Bukavu by lifting the “state 
of exception” and the tight 11 p.m. 
curfew. He responded to the enthusiasm 
by painting the future possibilities of 
Kivu tourism: “Many foreigners are 
waiting for peace to return here so that 
they can come to admire your flora 
and fauna.” 

More realistically, he conferred with 
a rebel lieutenant and promised to send 
a delegation to talk with the leader of 
the Kivu revolt, Leftist Emile Soumia- 
lot. But such are the petty rivalries 
among the rebel leadership that even if 
Soumialot were to sign a cease-fire 
many doubt that he could make it stick. 
For all the hope Tshombe's appear- 
ance inspired in Kivu, an ominous mood 
underlay the superficially triumphant 
tour. One Kivu official bluntly warned 
Tshombe: “If you do not succeed, you 
are a false prophet.” The Premier’s 
bright grin disappeared for a moment. 


“You are so right,” he said. * 
А 8 aid. “Af 
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CHINESE & MALAYS CLASHING IN SINGAPORE 
Potentially, more dangerous than Sukarno. 
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into drainage ditches, smashing shop 
windows, and trying the keen edges of 
their parangs on Chinese throats. 

'The Chinese were quick to retaliate. 
Abetted by members of the Triad So- 
ciety, an illegal but ill-contained gang 
of Chinese extortionists, pimps, gun- 
men and gamblers, they took advan- 
tage of a break in the hastily imposed 
curfew to murder a few Malays. One 
had his head shattered by a hammer, 
another was scalped by the ragged edge 
of a broken bottle, and an Indian pho- 
tographer was found with a cargo hook 
in his forehead. Before the week was 
out, 21 Chinese and Malays were dead, 
454 injured, and the handsome, pros- 
perous city itself had temporarily be- 
come a ghost town. Armored cars 
carrying cops and troops whispered 
through Singapore's old colonial ar- 
cades over streets covered by a snow- 
fall of broken glass. 

Rumahs Were Rife. Singapore's vio- 
lence has its roots in old racial an- 
tagonisms. When Sir Stamford Raffles 
founded the colony in 1819, there were 
virtually no Chinese on the sultry island. 
But since the native Malays were in- 
dolent, the British encouraged diligent, 
apolitical Chinese to come aboard, and 
today the city-state's population is 74% 
Chinese. The Malays kept to them- 
selves in their rustic kampongs (vil- 
lages), jammed into, smelly, unlighted 
thatch-roofed rumahs, which were rife 
with disease. 

Wealthy Chinese, on the other hand, 
built villas, staffed them with servants 
and concubines, and took charge of 
Singapore’s economy with little oppo- 
sition. With an annual per capita in- 
come of $450, Singapore today is the 
wealthiest city in Southeast Asia. But 
the Malays simply said “Tida apa" (“It 
doesn’t matter”), and rationalized their 
lowly. condition with the help of the 
Koran, which they interpret as con- 
demning commercial endeavor. As a 
result, the Malays are largely chauf- 
feurs, street cleaners, firemen and cops, 
ОРІ 


THE TUNKU AT WASHINGTON MOSQUE 
Wanted, more than sergeants. 


while the bulk of the Chinese are shop- 
keepers or larger entrepreneurs. 

Out of Control. When the Federa- 
tion of Malaysia, consisting of Singa- 
pore, Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei, was formed last Septem- 
ber, the new nation gave a slight nu- 
merical edge to the Malays—42% of | 
the 10 million population as opposed to 
3896 Chinese. The leader of Singapore's | 
Chinese community, Lee Kuan Yew, 
was a firm backer of the multiracial 
federation. As Prime Minister (in ef- 
fect, mayor) of Singapore, "Harry" 
Lee, though nominally a socialist, had 
kept Singapore wide open to free en- 
terprise, and fought the Communists 
hard. At the same time, he did much 
to help the citys Malay minority. He 
became so popular in Singapore that 
in last fall’s city elections his People's 
Action Party won handily over the 
Malay-dominated United Malaysia Na- 
tional Organization, the party of the 
federation's Prime Minister, Tunku Ab- 
dul Rahman. 

Lee also challenged the Tunku’s 
U.M.N.O. in national policies; while he 
did not get very far, the Malays re- 
sented it. Party polemicists, who were 
not encouraged by the Tunku but not 
sufficiently curbed by him either, false- 
ly charged that Lee was pro-Commu- 
nist, demanded his arrest, burned him 
in effigy. One leaflet distributed in Sin- 
gapore bluntly advised: “Before Malay 
blood flows in Singapore, it is best to 
flood the state with Chinese blood.” It 
was this sort of racist prodding that 
contributed to last week’s violence. 
_Anything You Like. As Singapore’ 
rioting subsided into sullen, spo 
outbursts, Prime Minister АЁ і 
man was still busy іп Was 
counter Indonesia's th 


The U.S. is still determined not to 


bring about a complete break with Su- 
karno, and moreover believes that the 
defense of Malaysia is primarily a Brit- 
ish responsibility, but President John- 
son promised "anything you like from 


sergeants on up" in the way of military 
training. Moreover, he agreed to con- 
sider the Tunku's request for U.S. jets 
and helicopters. 

But if Singapore's racial split widens 
to include the whole federation, not 
even airplanes will be any help. The 
feud between Malays and Chinese could 
then become a greater threat to the 
federation than Sukarno. To prevent all 
Malaysia from running amok, Lee and 
the Tunku called on all Malaysians to 
cooperate with the central government. 
“The first phase of the rioting is over,” 
Lee said. “Our business now is to re- 
store confidence. If order isn’t restored, 
we'll all go mad.” 


COMMUNISTS 


My Daddy Can Beat Your Daddy 
Several Centuries from Now 


The ideological issue between Mos- 
cow and Peking, once so murky, was 
assuming an almost dazzling clarity. 

Out last week were the latest sta- 
tistics for Soviet industrial production, 
showing a 74% increase in the first half 
of 1964. Many Western experts suspect 
the real figure to be about 5%, but 
even if correct, it would be the smallest 
percentage increase claimed since 1942. 
The usual claim in recent years has 
been closer to 10%. The lag appears to 
be caused by crop setbacks, which af- 
fected the food production industry, 
and a sharp drop in the increase in 
productivity. To cope with this, Khru- 
shchev talks more and more about pro- 
viding greater incentives, only recently 
announced a 20% to 40% wage in- 
crease for some 18 million doctors, 
white-collar workers, teachers. 

Я This is the kind of thing Nikita’s 
rivals in Red China watch with growing 
suspicion. As Peking put it in its latest 
blast, a 24,000-word article in People’s 
pu "A RUE bourgeois stratum 

as emerged in Soviet society." In fact, 

Khrushchev's "phony Communit is 
Testoring the “forces of capitalism” and 
Substituting for the class Struggle “the 
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"i de ап of the American 
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are carefully studying i ES 
Berlin Kremlinologist Richard Lowen- 
thal concludes that, far from being 


merely another anti-Russian blast, it js 
in effect "Mao Tse-tung’s ideological 
testament." For the document warns 
that the same sort of wicked reversion 
to capitalism that is happening in the 
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could do, thanks to Soviet aid in arms 
and training—the Tunku was seeking 
U.S. military assistance. Sukarno, said 
the Tunku, “is to us what Hitler was 


to Europe.” 


Soviet Union could also happen in Chi- 
na. The Chinese party has had some 
cases of "degeneration," says the article, 
and there must be ceaseless vigilance 
to keep the newer generation of Chi- 
nese leaders from going soft, as the 
West hopes they will. Concluded Mao’s 
testament: “A very long period of time 
is needed to decide who will win the 
struggle between socialism and capital- 
ism. Several decades won't do it. Suc- 
cess requires anywhere from one to 
several centuries." 


RED CHINA 


Tourism for Ugly Imperialists 

Every Friday morning, Pakistan In- 
ternational Airlines flight 750, a Boeing 
720 jet, takes off from Dacca in East 
Pakistan and heads for Shanghai—the 
only major flight by a non-Communist 
airline into Red China. PIA has been 
making the run for three months, 
charging $428 for economy class 
round trip, and so profitable has it 
turned out to be that the airline is 
adding a second weekly flight. The 
Chinese Communists are using the Pak- 
istani planes to open the door, at least 
a tantalizing crack, to Western busi- 
ness and tourist dollars. 

Kits promoting the tourist pleasures 
of Forbidden China have been sent to 
thousands of travel agents. Chinese 
consulates now grant tourist visas in a 
startlingly quick three days. The result 
has been an increasing flow of travelers 
and fellow travelers from almost every- 
where except the U.S. (neither Wash- 
ington nor Peking will permit Amer- 
icans to enter). 

Kindergarten Quacks. Those who do 
get in are allowed to see only the 
carefully polished edges of China. For 
$30 a day, not including transporta- 
tion, they are chaperoned by official 
guides over a neatly policed route that 
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ky." The Communists claim, with ap- 
parent truth, to have “re-educated” all 
prostitutes into other callings—to the 
extreme discomfort of hot-blooded Cu- 
ban delegations. A distressed French- 
man reports that once-bawdy Shanghai 
has been “almost pasteurized,” its pala- 
tial Grand Monde brothel remodeled 
into an all-purpose amusement center in 
which ten operas are performed, simul- 
taneously, in ten separate theaters. 

“I often wondered how there could 
be a population problem,” says French 
TV-man Werther. “One can see a boy 
and a girl walking side by side, but rare- 
ly arm in arm and never hand in hand.” 
Some tourists can’t even tell the boys 
from the girls: both sexes wear man- 
nish haircuts and high-necked coveralls. 
One Pakistani visitor reports that bos- 
oms are being “ruthlessly suppressed" 
to de-emphasize sex. Complains Wer- 
ther: “I saw a woman’s leg only twice. 
Nothing but pants.” 

Current Attractions. Propaganda, now 
directed almost as much against Russia 
as the West, is a constant nagging com- 
panion. Pamphlets in every major lan- 
guage are strategically placed in every 
hotel; from glass boxes on the streets 
stare the pictures and life stories of the 
latest Communist Heroes and Model 
Workers, and giant wall posters admon- 
ish the masses to “Meet Production 
Quotas Ahead of Schedule.” Moviego- 
ers see almost nothing but Chinese films, 
heavily propagandized. And China's an- 
cient, superbly gaudy folk opera has 
been turned into the hardest of all Com- 
munist Party sells. Sample playbills dur- 
ing one recent Peking opera week: 

People’s Theater: Busybody Li, the 
story of an overeager woman on a 
commune. 

People’s Art After the 

2 arvest. 
pumpe ON Sentry Under the 
Neon Lights, the story of how the 
“Good Eight Company stood firm 
nptations of big city life 


against the tem і 
in evil, immoral old Shanghai. 
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BOY & GIRL IN HANGCHOW* 


Pasteurized prostitutes in a vast, songless plain. 


MONACO 


Big Deal on Casino Street 


The job took only three minutes. At 
10:30 a.m., a tiny grey Citroén delivery 
truck double-parked in front of Clerc's 
jewelry shop, on the Place du Casino 
across from Monte Carlo's tourist- 
draped Hótel de Paris. Three men in 
smocks, mountaineer hoods and subma- 
chine guns jumped out; one took station 
at the door. Inside the store, the smaller 
hood yanked the telephone wire and 
smacked an employee while the larger 
hood snapped a burst of bullets through 
the window of a display case. 

As alarm bells rang, the two men 
coolly ladled a stream of gems into a 
black bag. "They heard the signal go 
off," said the shop's manager later, "but 
they didn't lose their sang-froid. They 
took only diamonds, emeralds and really 
precious necklaces. They chose well.” 

When a cop turned up, another of the 
gunmen cut him down with two shots. 
An onlooker intervened to help the 
wounded policeman, and one of the 
hoods said: “Fous le camp (Buzz off).” 
He did, and they did too. Several hours 
later, police found the stolen Citroën. 
In it were two Tommy guns, five pistols, 
two lead pipes, a grenade, and a linger- 
ing air of smug satisfaction. 

Clere clerks stayed up most of the 
night taking inventory of the stolen jew- 
els—a task that was becoming routine, 
since this was the fourth time in a dec- 
ade that the store had been hit. This 
time, though, the take was more than 
$2,000,000. That made the Monte Car- 
lo jewel robbery the biggest ever pulled 
off in Europe. But the thieves would 
probably clear no more than $300,000 
after breaking up the gems and paying 
commissions to middlemen. In Europe 
as elsewhere, good fences rarely ma 


good neighbors. 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS IN WASHINGTON 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


CUBA 
"Stop, & Stop Now!” 


The Organization of American States 
had rarely heard Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk speak in such urgent tones. 
“Today,” he told the assembled foreign 
ministers in Washington, “it is Vene- 
zuela which is under attack. Is there 
any one of us who can say with as- 
surance, ‘It cannot be my country to- 
morrow’? So let us say to the Castro 
regime: ‘Your interference in the affairs 
of other countries in this hemisphere 
must stop, and stop now!” 

Last week, the OAS issued precisely 
that warning. By a vote of 15 to 4 
(Mexico, Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia 
voting against), the foreign ministers 
approved mandatory diplomatic and 
economic sanctions against Communist 
Cuba and passed a crucial resolution 
defining any future Castro subversion 
as outright “aggression.” Henceforth, 
under the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, no OAS mem- 
ber nation may maintain diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. All trade between 
Cuba and OAS members is banned, 
with the exception of basic foodstuffs 
and medicine. And any hemisphere na- 
tion that is threatened by Castro sub- 
version is free to take up arms in self- 
defense against Cuba while summon- 
ing the other OAS states to come to 
its assistance. 

Behind the Scenes. It was tough talk, 
and it wrote an end to a long, often ex- 
asperating campaign that has stretched 
over five years and five separate con- 
ferences. Latin Americans have been 
well aware of Castroite subversion and 
gun running. Yet if given a choice, they 
looked the other way, talked intermina- 
bly about non-intervention, and admin- 
istered only the mildest of wrist-slaps. 
This time, Cuba’s Communists had been 
caught red-handed: a three-ton terror- 
ist arms cache uncovered on a Vene- 
zuelan beach and traced directly to Cu- 
ban arsenals. The angry Venezuelans 
demanded strong action, The U.S. 
worked quietly behind the scenes to see 

that they got It. 

Even so, it took weeks of patient 


negotiations to line up the required 


two-thirds majority to impose sanctions, 


Central American and Caribbean na- 
tions, those directly in Cuba's line of 
fire, were firmly for spiking Castro's 
guns once and for all. As expected, the 
unswitchable holdouts were the four 
countries still maintaining at least mini- 
mal economic and diplomatic relations 
with Cuba— Bolivia, Chile, Mexico and 
Uruguay. 

Of them all, Mexico was the most 
adamant in its stand against sanctions 
and the most determined to vote against 
—even when 5,000 Cuban exiles staged 
a march down Washington's Constitu- 
tion Avenue, shouting, chanting and 
waving placards (*OAS! Alert! Alert!" 
“Stop Playing with Cuban Blood"). 
Though the Mexicans have no love for 
Castro, Mexico is fiercely independent 
of anything that hints of U.S. pressure. 
Not only did Mexico refuse to give in, 
it even wangled an important conces- 
sion; the Havana-Mexico City air route 
will remain open. "It exists mainly for 
humanitarian purposes," said Delegate 
Vincente Sánchez Gavito. “It is a way 
out of Cuba.” Uruguay opposed a break 
for the same reason—to maintain its 
Havana embassy where some two doz- 
en anti-Castro Cubans are currently in 
asylum. Chile’s problem was its nip- 
and-tuck September 4 presidential elec- 
tion; a vote for sanctions might hand 
the presidency to a far leftist. As for 
Bolivia, President Victor Paz Estenssoro 
has been winning his fight against his 
country’s far leftists, but still did not 
feel strong enough to go along with 
the majority. 

“Even on the Moon." When to sever 
relations, and how to police the trade 
embargo, were left up to each individ- 
ual nation. It may be months before 
the four get around to giving Castro’s 
diplomats their walking papers. Chile 
be com Se ее 

; exicans may re- 
fuse altogether. Nevertheless, the deci- 
sive vote was the first strong, clear 
action the OAS has ever taken on Cuba 
and it is bound to do Castro incalcu- 
lable harm around the hemisphere 

The bearded revolutionary obviously 
recognizes that fact, and all through 
the OAS meetings he did his best to 
soften the blow. For weeks a felicitous 
Fidel has been humming a sweet rec- 
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Mo for Leadership. In answer to 
qe Ша remains placidly in his Casa 
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free world (after the U.S. and Canada) 
in the number of daily domestic flights. 
In the U.S., Eastern Air Lines’ low-cost 
Boston-New York-Washington shuttle 
was considered a remarkable innovation 
when it was started in 1961. The Bra- 
zilians have been doing it since 1959, 
with three airlines shuttling between Rio 
and Sao Paulo at the rate of one flight 
every 20 minutes during rush hours. 

Wing & a Prayer. Latin Americans 
have been air-minded almost from 
the first days of flight. The airplane 
smoothed over the continent’s fractured 
geography, knitted together its scattered 
populations and—most important of all 
—proved a far cheaper means of trans- 
port than building highways or laying 
track. In 1919, Chile was the first coun- 
try outside the U.S. to launch an airmail 
service; one year later, Colombia li- 
censed the first commercial airline this 
side of the Atlantic; in 1934, Brazil es- 
tablished the first transatlantic air route 
with Germany—five years before Pan 
American connected the U.S. with 
Europe. 

“In those days, we knew when the de- 
parture was, but the return was always 
uncertain,” recalls Arturo Costa, a re- 
tired pilot with Uruguay’s Pluna Airline. 
“Sometimes we had to leave the copilot 
behind to make room for an extra 
passenger.” The flying is still often on a 
wing and a prayer. A few Latin Ameri- 
can airlines have jets and turboprops. 
But most of them make do with aged 
DC-3s and hand-me-down DC-6s and 
Constellations, rigged to haul every- 
thing from cattle to campesino settlers 
on colonization projects. 

Five times a week, Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas braves gale-force winds—often 70 
m.p.h.—to deliver passengers and cargo 
to Ushuaia, the world’s southernmost 
city, on the tip of the continent. More 
fearsome are the 20,000-ft. Andes, 
stretching the length of Latin America. 


чүш 


one remote mountain town, pilots of 
Bolivias Lloyd Aéreo line regularly 
thread their way through clouded-in 
peaks with the copilot calling out sec- 
onds on his trusty wristwatch. And 
then, there are the airports. More than 
80% of Latin America’s 1,085 airports 
lack permanent night landing lights; 
some 75% have no control towers, 
radios or paved runways; and only five 
fields on the entire continent boast a 
complete instrument-landing system. 

The Coming Market. Under the Alli- 
ance for Progress, the U.S. has given 
Latin American nations some $85 mil- 
lion to improve airports and navigation- 
al facilities. The way things are grow- 
ing, many more millions will be needed. 
At last week’s Santiago meeting, the ex- 
perts recommended the preparation of 
more and better statistics on Latin 
American passenger and cargo traffic, a 
bigger push for tourists and a stronger 
bid for more Alianza funds. 

Douglas and Boeing, the two big U.S. 
jetmakers, regard Latin America as one 
of the biggest potential markets any- 
where. Both have sales teams touring 
Latin America making a hard pitch for 
their new DC-9 and 727 medium-to- 
short-range jets. Last month Boeing sent 
one of its three-engined 727s to strut its 
stuff on a 14-day tour of five South 
American countries. It was the first jet 
ever to land at La Paz (elevation: 13,- 
358 ft.). As bowler-hatted Indian wom- 
en gaped at the sight, the silvery 727 
-howled down the runway and took off 
—using only two of its three engines. 
No less impressed were the Peruvians, 
chief among them President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, an amateur pilot with 
considerable time in light planes. Flying 
out from Lima for a demonstration 
ride over the Andes, Belaunde was 
soon in the cockpit and edging into 
the copilot’s seat to see for himself how 
the big jet handled. 
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Springtime, and lunch at a restaurant 
in the Bois de Boulogne—who could 
resist the combination? Certainly not 
Maria Meneghini Callas, 40, or maybe 
it was Metropolitan Opera Manager 
Rudolf Bing, 62, who proved only hu- 
man after all. At any rate, the two 
kissed and made up in Paris in June, 
and La Divina will return to the Met 
for Tosca next year, her first New 
York appearance since Bing fired her 
for breaking an engagement in 1958. 


It was a fine day for the races, though 

most folks his age might prefer that old 
rocking chair, and so Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons, who retired as a trainer last 
year, bustled off to New Jersey's Mon- 
mouth Park to hear the crowd roar 
“Happy Birthday" and share his 90th 
cake with 20 great-grandchildren. "It's 
a lucky thing I had the horse bug,” con- 
fided the man who trained Gallant Fox 
and Omaha, Nashua and Bold Ruler, 
recalling the days when his mother-in- 
law wanted him to work as a street- 
car conductor. “I was sending home 
more money from the tracks than I 
could have made on the trolley, but 
there’s not another damn thing I could 
have done.” 


Sweetness and light were her stock 
in trade as Walt Disney’s Pollyanna, 
but now that she’s turned 18, Britain’s 
Hayley Mills has become sweet light- 
ning. Rising like the seasoned trouper 
she is from a 103° sickbed to prance in 
the chorus line at a London benefit, the 
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From Disneyland, with bumps. 
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PEOPLE 


“glad girl shook a dazzling pair of 
legs and uncorked some un-Disneyfied 
bumps and grinds. In a separate: bit, 
she vanished into a box as a magician's 
assistant, but demonstrated conclusive- 
ly that she is one child star who won't 
need to pull a disappearing act when 
she gets to be 21. 


To paraphrase the grammar school 
boff, what are they going to eat in the 
House of Lords? They won't be able to 
eat the Sandwiches there any more, be- 
cause the tenth earl and great-great- 
great-great-grandnephew of the 18th 
century titleholder who invented lay- 
ered lunch has renounced his lordship, 
like other Tory leaders. He will seek 
election to the House of Commons as 
just plain Alexander Victor Edward 
Paulet Montagu, 58. 


They say that the recipe for a Hun- 
garian omelet begins, “First, you steal 
a dozen eggs,” and when Marlene Die- 
trich came on to sing at the Cannes 
Palm Beach Casino, the world’s most 
professional Hungarian was sitting at a 
ringside table with her photographer. 
The world’s sexiest sexagenarian had 
on a skin-tight, flesh-colored gown so 
diaphanous that her contract forbade 
pictures during the performance, but as 
Zsa Zsa Gabor told it, “Му cameraman 
was so overcome by Marlene’s beauty 
that he asked if I thought she would 
mind being photographed. I told him to 
carry on." After the show, when it de- 
veloped that Marlene did mina, Zsa Zsa 
was forced to yield the film. “All right, 
we'll give it to you,” ran her stormy 
response. “What do you think he could 
do with it? He couldn’t sell it for a 
pengo.” Nem? 


Clark Kent could have slipped into 
Peru peaceably enough, but as Super- 
man he’d have had to make like a bird. 
The Education Ministry banned him and 
14 other comics because “their illogical 
and immoral actions contribute to un- 
settle children’s imagination.” Fortu- 
nately, Lima beansprouts love him al- 
most as much as does Metropolis. Pro- 
tests mushroomed, and the prestigious 
El Correo thundered, “Is this the first 
Step toward censorship of the press?” 
It was, for sure. And two days later the 
ministry back-stepped faster than a herd 
of crooks downed by a supersock. 


Three devoted fans would be thinking 
of her at curtain time, read the tele- 
gram, and it was signed “Mother, Dad- 
dy and Lynda." But they needn't have 
worried, For each of her two drawling 
but nonchalant narrations of Prokofiev's 
Peter and the Wolf at Michigan’s Inter- 
Jochen Music Camp, Luci Baines John- 
son, 17, drew three curtain calls when 
she performed with Pianist Van Cli 
burn, 30, who conducted the camp's 


~+150-member Student orchestra. What- 
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JOHNSON & CLIBURN 
To Russia, with curtain сай; 


ever criticism Luci Baines i; qoi | 
get (and under the circumstans | hi 
will scarcely be fanged), will 
when her version of the Russian 
tale is beamed back whence it c 
via the Voice of America. 


for gra 


The Old Indian was one of hiic) 
great athletes, excelling at football 
tathlon, decathlon, golf, bowling, 
ey, lacrosse, swimming, rifle, $ ч 
handball and horsemanship. So wal] пр 
died in 1953, the Pennsylvania® 
town of Mauch Chunk (pop. 5? ШТ quest 
not far from Carlisle, where һе Amed at 
college, welcomed his corps" 
$10,500 mausoleum, and rename 
Jim Thorpe, Pa., in his honor. Тк 
fathers figured he would be a gf | 
ist draw. But disillusionment hS% Nii 
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and John H. Otto, chairmal ei үк 
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Democratic Conve? 
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dergoing treatmen 
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COLLEGES 


Earlier 

r a group of high school 
етра American University 
enter pus in Washington, 

0 hird of their college work 
n d them. Getting these 
ре, iust two days—the time 

ШЕ А а new series of tests 
unde БОЕ, for those who 
e torily, to save as much as 
x campus time and thou- 
tuition and living costs. —— 

d Standing. College equiva- 
ere first tried in 1943 by 
Peed forces, but they were 
D ly used and as the years 
yy became obsolete. In 1961 
dt educational Testing Service 
Ш015 to devise a test designed 
ho were entering college 
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ре first time. Ax 
da i the author of the familiar 


ы Board tests and the somewhat 
CEPS Advanced Placement Ex- 
^ mions, which let able high school 
ырп skip certain required freshman 

An advanced placement stu- 
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шш for graduation on campus, which 
[шь that he has to work harder than 
‘fellows. Now E.T.S. has worked out 
aom that tests knowledge and 
Iiwement gained in modern, college- 
ie high schools (or any other way) 
ddeermines its worth in terms of 
tif ait hours, The examination is based 
ümionwide tests of 2,600 students 
‘inglting the second year of college 
1198 and 1964. 
i multiple-choice, 
ae at ferreting out how well the 
à. [ent has assimilated a broad spec- 
im An of knowledge. One question from 
m y ale testing asked the student to 
@ s) A Quotation "In a flash it came 
айт that there was a reason for ad- 
se Poverty with advancing wealth 


j| wg ing from John Jacob As- 


ia : : 
Т бы, Mm Jennings Bryan, Thorstein 


us A Defi 


large, топ Steffens or Henry 
in search answer is Henry George, 

he stu showed that more than 
“thse Mus In the top one-fifth 
ni| pare Md the test got it right, 
3| batty ith only 8% of those in 

ing One-fifth, 

‘ny е Line. E.T.S. still has not 
М America the test for general use, 
Ошур, 31 University heard about 
informal contact. In mail- 


ally and 

to recognize 
prepared stu- 
a chance to take 
ly 96 were sufti- 
ее the opportuni- 
sity will give as 
Sraduate credit hours 
ma iion, history, social 
es, mathematics, and 


n егрг 


physical sciences, leaving only 82 more 
credit hours (two full years of study) to 
get a B.A. 

Too few college administrators have 
yet heard of the tests to make the idea 
an open target for criticism. Some 
teachers are sure to say that construing 
education so narrowly as a matter of 
credits is to miss-the point of the college 
experience. But the new test is only part 
of the continuing process of defining the 
line between colleges and ever-better 
high schools, and major curriculum 
changes are bound to take place. Some 
colleges will drop certain courses be- 
cause they will find that freshmen are 
showing significantly higher levels of 
preparation than had been realized. 
Others will put more muscle into ad- 
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is studying film production by making a 
1-minute documentary called The Rise 
and Fall of the American Breast—"a 
serious critique of America’s fetish 
about female bosoms.” Stanford is also 
giving eight-week crash courses in Chi- 
nese and Japanese, in which students are 
required to converse, eat and drink in 
the style of the language they are study- 
ing—or at least try. “I’m going to hwei- 
jya, change my yi-shang, jump in my 
chi-che and pick up my syau-jye for the 
dyan-yingr," said a beginner in Chinese. 
(‘I’m going back to my house, change 
my clothes, jump in my car and pick up 
my girl friend for the movies.") 
Radcliffe is teaching a “Publishing 
Procedures" course to 43 men and 13 
women, who hear authors and editors, 
and learn, in the words of a girl who 
took the course last vear, that "the 
purlieus of publishing contain powerful 


FRANK JENSEN 


U.C.L.A. DESERT DIGGERS IN UTAH 
Also, beetle recordings, Berber and bosom research. 


mission standards in particular fields. 
E.T.S.’s Dr. K. Patricia Cross, head 
of the project, feels that one result of 
the Comprehensive College Tests will 
be a gradual de-emphasis on credit 
hours as a way of measuring knowl- 
edge. "Europeans measure knowledge 
in terms of what the student knows," 
she says. “This will offer a new flexibili- 
ty for the student who can demonstrate 
that he has knowledge by giving him 
credit regardless of how he got it." 


Summer Scholars 

Across the U.S., summer schools 
were buzzing like clover patches. Gone 
is the concept of the summer-camp 
campus, peopled by bored schoolteach- 
ers and hostile flunkees; in their place 
are ambitious students who are turning 
the dolce far niente of the hot months 
into a time of busy—and sometimes 
oddball—learning. экш! 

Out in the Arizona desert, University 
of- Maryland Senior Eileen Van Tassell 
2.000. worth: of ape sone 
ape- rding equipment to eavesdrop 
ae oe beetles and classify their 
sounds. At Stanford Arthur Bleich, 27, 


is using $ 


people for whom English is a vestigial 
appendage." Students at Syracuse Uni- 
versity are working with Painter Ken- 
neth Callahan on a mural for a new 
dormitory, are painting smaller murals 
of their own. Says Thomas E. Black, 27, 
a painting major: "Being together and 
talking together is a kind of rubbing-off 
process; he comes in here and Um 
working here. I go in there, and he's 
working there." 

At U.C.L.A., a class is taking the na- 
tion's only college course in Berber. In 
a symposium offered by the University 
of Minnesota, Tennessee Williams and 
Actor Douglas Campbell are lecturing 
drama students aboard the university's 
air-conditioned showboat afloat on the 
Mississippi. And in the desert of south- 
western Utah, 74 U.C.L.A. anthropol- 
ogy students and their professor are 
poking about the remnants of Pueblo 
villages and digging in mounds for ar 
rowheads, bones and pottery, Edith 
ders, 17, from Beverly Hills, 
she signed for Anthrop. 1928 
but now she is enjoying itd 
cinating to think í 
things that are 
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ANGLICANS 


The Archbishop ls a Protestant 
“Are you a Protestant?" Earl Alex- 
ander of Hillsborough, a Baptist, de- 
manded of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury during debate in the House of 
Lords on a measure to permit more 
elaborate priestly vestments at Com- 
munion services. "I am a Protestant 
precisely in the way the Prayer Book 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


CANTERBURY 
Nothing but a scarf. 


and the Anglican formularies use that 
term," replied the Most Rev. Arthur 
Michael Ramsey. 

The answer did not satisfy Lord 
Alexander. As far as he is concerned, 
Anglican Communion already resembles 
too closely the Roman Catholic Mass; 
and the measure to permit the use of 
the alb (a long-sleeved white tunic), 
the chasuble (a poncholike garment), 
the amice (a linen neckcloth) and the 
maniple (a band of cloth worn on the 
left arm) would strengthen what the 
London Times called a "drift toward 
the Roman Catholic form of service." 

Nevertheless, the measure was ap- 
proved by the Lords 86 to 15, and now 
heads for stormy debate in the Com- 
mons. One of two reforms approved 
by the Church Assembly of bisho 
clergy and laity, i ae ee 

ergy and laity, it stirred heated pas- 
а je it prs on issues that 
have long caused strains withi 
Church of England. р the 

Since the 17th century, the Church 
of England has been divided between 
High Church Anglo-Catholicism and 

Low Church Evangelicals. Low church- 
men oppose any changes in Anglican 


canon law, last codified in 1604, and 
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RELIGION 


not much altered since, that would per- 
mit more “Popish” vestments and cere- 
monies. But though considered illegal, 
the alb and the chasuble are worn by 
priests in a fourth of the Anglican 
churches in Britain. The intent of the 
vestments measure is to make legal, 
though optional, practices that have 
been widespread since Victorian days. 

Many Anglican clergymen, High and 
Low, felt that the vestments 15506 had 
been blown up beyond proportion. 
Canterbury himself said: "In some 
churches, | wear no more than a black 
scarf"—leading Punch to take gleeful 
note that the archbishop had also called 
for understanding and forbearance for 
wearers of topless bathing suits. The 
Rev. Nicolas Stacey, rector of Wool- 
wich, strongly deplored the concern 
with trivialities. “Our work is hopeless- 
ly undermined when our fellow church- 
men, claiming to speak in the name of 
Christ, make issues about clerical ves- 
ture. It confirms people's suspicion that 
when the crunch comes, the church 
doesn't care a damn about the things 
that matter. I would celebrate the Holy 
Communion service in my pajamas if 
I thought it would help someone to 
find faith." 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Gadfly 

Among the 2,500 mostly learned and 
lordly Roman Catholic bishops around 
the world, English Archbishop Thomas 
d'Esterre Roberts, 71, is an independent 
spirit who feels free to put churchly 
propositions up to the measure of his 
own reason. He has no use for pomp, 
and to discourage people from kissing 
his episcopal ring, he jokes, "I carry it 
in my back pocket." 

Last week he was at Seattle Uni- 
versity, wreathed in a cloud of Salem 
smoke, sitting at a desk littered with 
matchbooks, letters and Agatha Chris- 
tie novels. He would rather have been 
in Southern California. But the arch- 
conservative Archbishop of Los An- 
geles, James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
banned the liberal Roberts from lec- 
turing there. Roberts took it philosophi- 
cally: “Cardinal McIntyre is in charge 
and is entitled to his own views as to 
what is expedient and what isn't." 

"Please Confirm." A Jesuit priest 
born of English parents in Le Havre, 
Roberts once headed an archdiocese 
—but gave it up. In 1937, while teach- 
ing in Liverpool he was told by a 
reporter of his appointment as Arch- 
bishop of Bombay. "Tongue in cheek, 
he wired Rome to "please confirm" the 
appointment. Thirteen years later, hav- 
ing become convinced that India's prin- 
cipal see ought to be occupied by an 
Indian, he resigned in favor of Valerian 
Gracias, and settled down at the Farm 
Street church in London’s Mayfair. 

Now titular Bishop of Sygdea in Cri- 
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Dorney Melvin Belli 

the American Bar As- 

a he belongs, or of its 
walter E. Craig. Self-styled 
opular causes, Belli has 

OF itive contempt for law- 
porate problems to 

e sees it, Craig ex- 
defenders of 


aken his case against 
gues to court. What 
ne a head was his verbal 
"uen the A.B.A. president aft- 
2 's trial in Dallas last 
fter the jury found Belli's cli- 
of the murder of Lee Harvey 
the King of Torts exploded in 
| not comment on the judge, the 
el ihe city of Dallas. He charged 
sf Piby had been convicted by “the 
i kangaroo-court disgrace in the 
20 American law”; he called the 
dict “a victory for bigotry and injus- 
"(rig complained publicly that 
jj should so flagrantly disregard the 
пше ШИ of professional ethics and his oath 
AES MIT atorney.” He also suggested that 
juncil; Role Wis membership in the A.B.A. might 
‚Кош evoked. Such statements, Belli de- 
i4 were defamatory and prejudicial 
tis professional standing. They would 
tino his income. Last week he filed 
Wagint Craig and 25 co-defendants 
al asked for $5,000,000 in damages. 
| Tiedefendants, said Belli in his com- 
pit belong to “a small coterie of indi- 
‚ [9i devoted to perpetuating ancient 
J| 8l Customary injustices and Dicken- 
3 ее іп law against individuals, 
a} «men, railroad workers, union mem- 
Кт», motorists, and those 
Ilr to minority groups and un- 
КОТЕР Craig hiniself had act- 
d and wantonly and mali- 
рес ошу and with ill will 
Nct justice an de ics CRUS i di 
tation eter the orderly ad- 
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THE COURTS 
The Pickrick Capers 


'The most vociferously disputed part 
of the new federal Civil Rights Act 
concerns the public accommodations ti- 
tle. It is based on the Constitution's com- 
merce clause and says, in effect, that 
any public place of business that re- 
lates in any way to interstate commerce 
may not discriminate against Negroes. 
Last week the public accommodations 
title got its first major test in a federal 
court, and it passed handsomely. 

The argument was heard before a 
three-judge panel in Atlanta, where 
Government attorneys sought injunc- 
tions against two local establishments, 


LEVITON—ATLANTA 


RESTAURATEUR MADDOX 
Food is inescapably interstate. 


the Heart of Atlanta Motel, and the 
Pickrick restaurant, a fried-chicken em- 
porium. It was at the Pickrick, on the 
day after President Johnson signed the 
civil rights bill into law, that Owner 
Lester Maddox ordered three Negro 
ministerial students away from the 
place at gunpoint. 

The two cases were tried at the same 
time, but it was the Pickrick caper that 
drew the greatest interest. 

Surprise. Maddox's lawyers argued 
that it is unconstitutional to anchor the 
public accommodations title to the com- 
merce clause. Furthermore, they rea- 
soned, while Pickrick does discriminate 
against Negroes, the restaurant's policy 
legally does not have anything to do 
with interstate commerce, as specified 
in the bill. Even Pickrick's food, though 
it *once moved" in interstate com- 
merce, is purchased nowadays from lo- 
cal wholesale brokers, the lawyers in- 
sisted, and thus is no longer an inter- 
state transaction. 


Moreover, Pickrick does not solicit 
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usiness from interstate travelers, does 
not advertise in out-of-state publica- 
tions, is not recommended by any motor 
associations or national groups (such as 
Duncan Hines). Said Pickrick Attorney 
William McRae: "The power of the 
Congress under the commerce clause 
has been almost as broad as the plan of 
Salvation. If you can compel a restau- 
rant owner to sell to whoever calls on 
him, you can compel him to buy 1096 
of his food from a company owned 
by Negroes.” Added McRae, in what 
surely must be one of the most sur- 
prising statements ever offered before a 
federal court: *A fellow eats some food 
at the Pickrick and then evacuates it, 
and it'll go into the Chattahoochee Riv- 
er [separating Georgia and Alabama] 
as waste, and there's no more commerce 
in that than there is in the food coming 
to the Pickrick in the first place." 

Justice Department Lawyers Burke 
Marshall and St. John Barrett brought 
in 27 witnesses to testify that Pickrick 
is indeed involved in business on an 
interstate scale. Half a dozen surveys of 
Pickrick's parking lot showed that 2% 
or 396 of the cars parked there car- 
ried out-of-state plates. The Govern- 
ment also showed that Pickrick per- 
force depends on foods that flow 
through interstate commerce. Maddox's 
fish comes from Virginia's and Florida's 
coasts, his braunschweiger and beef ribs 
from Iowa, his catchup from California, 
his green beans from Oregon, his Ta- 
basco sauce from Louisiana, his lettuce 
from Texas, his hams and bologna from 
Tennessee. 

The Limit. His headaches will now 
come from Washington—wholesale. In 
a 15-page ruling, the judges did not 
decide on the constitutionality of the 
civil rights law itself, but granted tem- 
porary injunctions—requiring the de- 
fendants to admit Negroes within 20 
days—based solely on the question of 
whether Congress had the right to em- 
ploy the commerce clause in writing 
the public accommodations title. “This 
is the limit of the case,” wrote the 
judges. “Congress has the right to go 
this far.” 

Predictably, the Heart of Atlanta 
Motel and Pickrick will take the cases 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. Vowed 
Pickrick’s Maddox: "I'm not going to 
integrate. Гуе made my pledge. They 
won't ever get any of that chicken!” 

Other legal skirmishes along the civil 
rights front: 
> The FBI in Greenwood, Miss., made 
its first arrests on the basis of the new 
civil rights law. Three white men were 
picked up on the complaint of a Negro 
who accused them of beating him up 
after he disregarded their threats and 
attended a whites-only movie. 
>The Rev. _ Martin Luther King’s - 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer а 
ence discovered that 22 out of 
lic places in the South that bas 
gated their facilities after 
law was passed 


AUTO RACING 


Zinging in the Rain 

Some people race because they feel 
that they can make easy money at it. 
Others race because it is the "done 
thing," or because it might make them 
more attractive to girls. With me, the 
motive is curiosity. 

Jimmy Clark's curiosity takes an aw- 
ful lot of satisfying. At 28, he is the 
youngest Grand Prix champion in his- 
tory, and his income runs to $140,000 
a year. Yet there he was last week, see- 
ing how fast he could drive an un- 
tested car on a rain-drenched track out- 


CLARK (LEFT) AT START IN GERMANY 
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Lorenzo Bandini hit a puddle, skidded 
and lost control; trying to dodge his 
wildly spinning Ferrari, four other rac- 
ers piled up. Still another ran off the 
track and wrapped his car around a 
pole; a seventh scattered the hay bales 
on a bend. Miraculously, none of the 
drivers was seriously injured. 

Clark escaped mostly because his car 
was too slow. Driving a new model 
Lotus-Climax that had been wrecked 
last April and practically rebuilt from 
scratch, Jimmy was having engine trou- 
ble, was running on only seven cylin- 
ders. After four sputtering laps, a me- 
chanic waved a message board that 

UMANN 


After an awesome finish, "God Save the Queen.” 


side Stuttgart, Germany—in something 
called the Solitude Grand Prix. The 
prize was far from grand—no cham- 
pionship points, no money to speak of 
(winners purse: $1,500)—but  Scot- 
land's Clark still turned the afternoon 
into a breath-taking demonstration of 
his driving genius. 

Drops Like Dimes. Even when it is 
dry, the 7.1-mile Solitude course is one 
of Europe's hairiest: the road twists 
through four tortuous hairpins, uncurl- 
E finally into a long “straightaway” 
Е at IS an assortment of dips, hills and 

TA curves that are taken at upwards 
of 150 m.p.h. But last week Solitude 
was downright dangerous, A cloudburst 
turned the asphalt slick as ice; and it 
was still pouring dime-sized drops when 
1 PM I cars roared away from 
the grid, roostertails of spr T 
in their wake. "RB ышы 

Within seconds, the field was cut b 

more than one-third, and $140,900 
worth of machinery was reduced most} 


to junk. On the long straight, Italy's ae 
J ght, Italy's. the straights, Clark fell in behind the 
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read "Surt —20." With 16 laps to go, 
Ferraris John Surtees already had a 
20-sec. lead. 

In Full Lock. It seemed hopeless But 
now the Lotus was firing on all eight 
cylinders, and Clark was zinging flat out 
down the slippery track as if the cham- 
pionship depended on it, touching 155 
m.p.h. on the straight. Power-sliding 
through one glassy corner in full Oppo- 
site lock (with the front wheels turned 
against the direction of the turn), Clark 
nonchalantly flashed a thumb-up victory 
sign to а friend on the infield grass. “M 
God, breathed a mechanic in the Uu. 
р оа cut huge chunks out of Sur- 

Ss’ lead: 5 sec. 

M) on the fifth lap, 7 sec. 

By the ninth lap, Clark 
car length behind. Secondeniater one 
had the lead. The rain had stopped and 
the track was drying now, Surtees 
wrung a few more r.p.m. from his 
Гета, bypassed Clark and opened a 

гес. рар. Unable to beat Surtees on 
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With the Help of St. Jude f. Nichols 
Things have come to 3 e shot of 
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most always did. Not this ved i|. conferenc 
thot il never be 


Palmer won the Masters, у 
have figured Ken Ven A gill a stroke 
U.S. Open? Or Tony Lema to ut final roun 
four victories in six weeks, includi WIE that was 
British Open? Or Bobby Nichol ij |1% 2002": | 
them all in the Professional бу]? is «round 
Association championship? "lut & But tE 
If ever a tournament looked ji [24 '* Un 
lock for the Big Two, it was the Pi m pie ] 
It is the only major title Palmers E" e 
never won, and he took a week's}! BE ет 
day just to work himself up toga} Fil week 
er pitch. Nicklaus was the defeti yg Jude. the 
champion, and he figured to Кя» said З 
Columbus (Ohio) Country Cu шіру on the 
the back of his chubby hani-&[wisn4s The 
as how he has lived most of his ME[in sus ; 
in Columbus. ; eee 
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him in the hospital for 7 2 
broken pelvis, a spine injury, & т 
sion and assorted internal injura 
ruled out such sports as 0 "m 
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tournaments, created his bie be М 
in 1962 when he wound UP "rr c gu 
Nicklaus and Palmer in t ^n | 
A husky six-footer WhO 
the game's longest b 
driving contest wit Б 
of 347, 352 and 367 Yorn ук 
known as a “trash, Pm jike PE 
bler, who sprays h | 
handicapper, play 
deepest trouble. 
himself. On the fi 
into the rough fo 
time got a birdie, 
coveries, for a $! 
lowest score evel 
championship. 
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еер him out front, one 
in оя Then сате the 
4 d not even Nichols was 


appened. 
ра арг off at the start, 
ОР? rive into rough, hit 
B into a trap, somehow 
shot hin 10 ft. of the pin 
va The second hole was 
carbon сору of the first: 
e ded behind a tree, his sec- 
a trap—and he still got 
nd on he went, playing as if 
“тк ы " taken Jessons mom uc ME 
This gd ing down an adjoining fair- 
NEN I ighth, bouncing his ball off 
по ей mo yo Шер: 15th, dumping his drive 
` [re 95 od on the 16th. Scores: two 
: pho? pirdie. On the par-three 17th 
Jud richo! “squirreled” his No. 2 
e KA hot off to his right and overhit 
1 [ is recovery. So what happened? 
Bels as rity BS j| hit the top of the pin and 
dioe "de dead 14 ft. from the hole. 
a Oth Ay f Bobby added up his day’s score 
to win Me under 69—and headed for a 


hip? 
nt looked № \itos had his game under control 
tae Ml w. He only hit one tree in 18 holes, 
e weak [nnt of 15, 18, 35 and 51 ft. for a 
n week Vieeunder 67 and a 72-hole total of 
ЧЭ ү Шш ЇЇ. “All week long, I've been praying 
у tó ‘onl iN. Jude, the patron saint of hopeless 

try Ой 058? said Nichols, whose previous 
s У мр on the tour this year amounted 
inj fh "m 15745. The victory was worth $18,- 
st oF ns АЕК plus another $22,500 in bonuses. 
үш gave Nichols a shot (along with 
‘net, Venturi апа Lema) at the big- 
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t takes 2 


to get your goods to market | 


on time 


Improperly applied, the best materials 
handling equipment can do only half 
a job, may well cost you time and 
money. That's where your local Yale 
representative comes in. His thorough 
knowledge of how goods can be han- 
dled most efficiently is half the pur- 
chase when you buy Yale? lift trucks 
and hoists. He protects your invest- 
ment by helping you make the most 
out of every engineering advantage 
built into the Yale lift trucks. 

At your request, this Yale expert 
will look over your entire materials 
handling program and help you 
select the truck best suited to your 
needs. (You'll find a wide choice in 
1,000 to 200,000 pound capacities, 
with attachments to handle any size, 
shape or type load-) And then he'll see 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS IN FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, AUSTRALIA 
YALE & TOWNE INTERNATIONAL, INC., PROMOTION & SER RVICE OF INI А 


1. The right equipment 


И! 


to it that the truck is properly installed, 
show your people how it can best be 

employed to increase your output and 

cut costs. He also provides complete 

maintenance services. 

Remember, it takes a team to de- 
liver the goods—a Yale truck and your 
Yale representative who stays on the 
job after the sale. 

For additional information, write: 
Dept. G34, Yale & Towne International, 
Inc., Postfach 26, Zug 1, Switzerland; 
or Box 30, Maxwell Road Post Office, 
Singapore; or 1519 Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
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Quick - the job . & x 
Quick to finish it! 


KOBE STEEL 


KOBE, JAPAN Cable "KOBESTEEL KOBE” 
Established 1905 ‘TOKYO OFFICE Cable “ KOBESTEEL TOKYO” 


MAIN PRODUCTS: CIVIL ENGINEERING. & CEMENT MACHINERY - CHEMICAL MACHINERY - 
OTHER GENERAL INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY - STEEL WIRE RODS - STEEL BARS & SHAPES - STEEL 
PIPES & TUBES - ARC WELDING ELECTRODES - STEEL CASTINGS & FORGINGS - LIGHT METAL AL- 
LOY CASTINGS & FORGINGS - TITANIUM PRODUCTS - NON-FERROUS METALS - SMALL TOOLS 


"We Т » ; . 
e Too Are People proclaimed the sign carried by a demonstrating student. 


А от 
Me us incident and the full story when African students staged a 
protes marci in Moscow. In reporting world news, TIME spans oceans 

and continents—ferreting Out fact from fiction—to bring its readers a clear, co 
cise picture of important events, A demonstration in Moscow. An ele ti » 
Europe. A crisis in the Middle East, Each по farther away than the a s n is 
for the millions of families who read its worldwide ous cu ы 
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The One Small p; АЦ 


Take а world ch 
team. Subtract 
Substitute a .270 }; 
ter. Drop some RU for 
grounders, miss Some x 
ners all over the bases En 
then is the Los Angel. 
seventh-place team in ie 

The 1964 Dodgers т 
in history as one of {де 
ing mysteries. On paper | - 
tically the same club thy, Sra E 
tional League Pennant | Won th 
swept four Straight from уф 
Yankees in the World se Nw 
Koufax is still the ls. 
around, and Don Dre 
runner-up; between (hon May 
already won 27 games this they iy 

H A ед 1 
stop Maury Wills is the E ы 
ing base runner who stole 2m 
bases in 1962 Tei 
(he has 31 в 
Catcher John Roseboro, Whos i YANK 
average is .240, was batting | Lip 
fore he cut a finger on a foul s, ` 
still the Dodgers lose: two strate pad is knees 
the sixth-place Chicago Cub; e rom cart 
two out of four to the nin 
Houston Colts. Then those hy 
Francisco Giants inflicted an 
thrashing, scoring nine runs } 
nightmarish inning. | 

Injuries have hurt, of course. i 
boro will be out of action fora 
and Pitcher Johnny Podres hs 
idle since May because of a bon 
in his elbow. Outfielder Tommy 
was hampered early in the sex 
a shoulder injury—but that scare 
plains how a man who led the 
al League in batting for tw 
in a row can be hitting 275 
Moans. Dodger Coach Pete Kk: 
"There were at least nine bil € 00) а year 
we would have won if Davis ОШ, beat out 
have hit a long fly.” as ond when 7 

Last week Manager Mace SIRE sail. ac 
watched unhappily while the sit жое, 
lost 1-0 to the Colts—their 1907. M 
30 one-run games this d i 
was as baffled as everybody ats 6 singled 
start with the idea that YOU us Ке Yanke 
many runs and allow ИШТ | 
to score so many,” he Sal р 
at this time, we had 23 mor), 
we had allowed, and we e. ye 
ahead in first place. This У, ny 
scored 29 more runs uU 
scored against us. The 0 
is that we're not winning: het | 
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"I hope you live (0 P^, TE [ei 
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saif he W 
ув every tim 


en MA n 
steps slower than Ка 3 se р 
the American Leag 


He has a chronical 


YANKEE MANTLE 
Lip for Yogi. 


dhis knees are crosshatched with 

s from cartilage operations—the 

the пшн recent of them de n 

thee hate ue a if he were on sti Б; к d e 

flicted an 1125 every ume he swings a m WE 

пе rum ing фу Mantle is still the most valuable 
Jr around. 


wek the Yankees were trailing 


-— Ys American League-leading Baltimore 
Podres ha epee by only .006 points, and the 
> of a bog д4 word, was Mantle. Mickey's 


3 batting average was the second 
iin the league. He had hit one out 
‘ey fve Yankee home runs so far 
“yar (With 19), led the team in 
(1) and, naturally, in walks 
n two crucial games last week, 
monstrated why, in case anybody 
ш, the Yankees pay him 
is coul „2 Year. Against the Orioles, 
рар n beat out an infield hit, moved 
r Walter ARS EM When Tom Tresh walked and 
ра М, aching legs and all, for 

T slid under the tag with a 

M es playing follow the 
«Pin S ed to second. When Joe 
at you кй ihe ngled, both runners scored 
- your o Misting ankees beat the Orioles 2-0. 
said. "DS Bess PR Pitcher Alan Koch was 
| more nij 3 aig ne Victim. In the Yankee 
[ш айк Оп, two out, and the 

A 6 12 3-1, Mantle stepped up 
пай а cst base was open, and 
М! chances, © mood to take unnec- 
SO the His first three pitches 
Ral, y,Plate, and Mickey took 
NECS sud can’t let Mantle beat 
TUNE em He's the wheel. Even 
І į US let n on Mickey, I didn't 
ў other bal beat me.” So Koch 
LB S l, low and inside. Only 
„YE d it 29 take this one. He 
ИСИ t. to right field for a 
бча оле foL the game. Once 
Yao, lowed with a hit— 

h Won, 6-3. In the club- 
Жүз йш: “ *r, poor Koch was 
à u can't let Mantle 
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MODERN LIVING 


FASHION 


More’s the Pitti 

If Paris designers never look back, 
it may be because they have a feeling 
something is gaining on them. If some- 
thing is, it is probably Italian designers, 
every one of whom is aware that he 
can make up some yardage only by 
being even a little more daring than 
the French. 

Suspenders, No Straps. Thus it was 
naturally Italys Emilio Pucci, light- 
weight sportswear champion of the 
world, who predicted that it would not 
be long before bikini wearers, dissatis- 
fied with halfway measures and inter- 
rupted suntans, would drop their modest 
pretensions along with the tops of their 
suits. And though the U.S.’s Rudi Gern- 
reich was the first to snatch the idea 
off the rack and get it on the market 
(TIME, June 26), the evidence present- 
ed at the fall fashion collections in Flor- 
ence last week showed that the Italians 
were not prepared to let the U.S. run 
off with the topless suit honors. 

Paraded on the temporary runway 


LEONBRUNO-BODI 


installed in the staid old Pitti Palace, 
where Florence’s fashionmakers stage 
their shows, bosoms were bared in a 
multitude of styles and shapes. Some 
designs were legitimate, some looked 
more like gags: Micia tore holes that 
left a knitted overblouse looking like 
supersized Swiss cheese, showed a G- 
string bikini beneath to any mouse man 
enough to peep. Glans left only two 
prim pockets on an otherwise totally 
transparent shirt. Veneziani attached 
five-inch-wide suspenders to the waist 
of a party skirt and called it an evening 
gown; Princess Irene Galitzine cut a V 
that kept going, fore and aft, out of a 
sleek leopard-printed swimsuit. Baldini 
decorated a perfectly modest little bath- 
ing suit with two prominent painted 
breasts. And Frederico Forquet un- 
topped them all with a full-length strap- 
less dress that was minus more than 
straps, leaving the bosom vp in the air 
and out in it. 

Coveralls, No Show. But Pucci, who 
had started it all, was not about to yield 
the field. First to be bold, last to be 
undone by fellows who had followed 
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PUCCI 
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Down in the front, up inthe air and out in the dark 


TOD DRAZ—THE N.Y. TIMES 


QUET 
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ORGANIZATION: | 
Who Are Those Aran 


One morning, t [Oo sae 
companied by Чо A iy 
some 500 horses and bras fy 
camels, they swarmed ‘are le 
150,000 strong, occupied она 
motor inns, added to the ma r0 AD. 
monopolized sidewalks nah \obammed’s | 
hour-long parades, and dipl iw пате be 
group sense of humor ina me j 
OUS ways, including occasions 
tangling innocent natives | 
invisible thread. They wot xa select gre 
red and green floppy harem in JAM 
and embroidered jackets, and jy nh / ^ 
like wandering extras from ТЕ piece 
Days of Musa Dagh. They wert 
spectable and respected тепе 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nw: 
the Mystic Shrine of North As 
In other words, Shriners. 

As representatives of an or 
forthrightly dedicated to whi} 
а good cause, the Shriners are 2 
sters by profession, obligation 
tion. Launched over a Manhatim! 
table in 1870 by 13 Masons elet 
to have more cheer than n 
philanthropic brotherhood po | 
the Order of the Shrine is 10 ‘ie 
minor offshoot but the secon ia 
level of all Masonry. Only > m 
Masons or Knights Templat y 
—though admittedly their 
be attained, if a man 
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times absurdly, is а ПГ 
that can conceal but do 

a shiny bald head. 

Manna from Mecca: s hi 
most dedicated Shriner | 2 
say. The reason is that 
the Shrine was invente 
ing, and has been elabo 
The fact seems to be to hav? 
13 founders happened jf 
trip to the Middle Eo И 
historic meeting, 49 
were quaint and 
in a country Of “= 
something about titles 
Potentate" or "OT? 
that can mak 


Y Were 
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1d displayed, dance committee” to dole out pun- 
T in а thous “at for crimes not already covered 
2 Ly sisting laws. The committee be- 
atives in lop. f nobl : 
| Orfea select group of noblemen, pre 
У Wore RR ww above reproach and therefore 


y harem tray кау better than other men. 
ckets, and li weolved elaborate rituals and cer- 
S from ТЕН ы As luck would have it, a copy 
They меер tual (in translation) wandered 
d у 2705 the vast Near Eastern 


eels to America, where it fell, like 
em from heaven (Mecca, anyway), 
blhehands of the first Imperial Po- 
г. Walter M. Fleming. For 
{uti Fleming dropped some of the 

P&amended the purposes to stress 
"Wu of charity and the im- 
fat of the mind” rather than 
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ATLANTA'S FERRIS WHEEL 
Aleikum whoopee! 


invasion. The nobles had spent freely 
on liquor, nightclubs and souvenirs, but 
had remained the orderly, decent citi- 
zens they are back home. In between 
the public displays of high jinks, the 
Shriners found time to entertain chil- 
dren in hospitals, mounted an eight- 
hour display-cum-parade at Shea Sta- 
dium, where some 30,000 spectators 
shelled out $2 to watch wheeling forma- 
tions of huge men driving miniature 
cars and a motorized ferris wheel that 
dunked its four riders in an oversize 
tub of soapy water every twelve sec- 
onds. More somberly, they jammed into 
Radio City Music Hall for prayer serv- 
ices, and elected a new leader. 

Imperial Potentate Omar Carlyle 
Brock, 64, an Erie, Pa., businessman 
and 43-year member of the Masons, 
took the fearsome honor with due so- 
lemnity. He is a zealous worker in the 
Shrine’s child-welfare program, which 
has built and maintains 17 children’s 
hospitals and has just raised $10,000,- 
000 to build and staff three specialized 
institutions for the treatment of burns 
(the most common of childhood’s acci- 
dents) in Galveston, Boston, and Cin- 
cinnati. He succeeds to an office once 
held by Actor Harold Lloyd, assumes 
leadership of more than three-quarters 
of a million men, currently including 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Irving Berlin, and, quite nat- 
urally, Senator Barry Goldwater. Past 
members include Ty Cobb and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; Astronauts L. Gordon 
Cooper and Virgil Grissom are new 
recruits. Omar Brock neither smokes 
nor (unlike his Persian namesake) 
drinks, has no superstitions. | You learn 
to live and you learn to die,” he says. 

As for the Shriners themselves, their 
fezzes askew and damp with humidity, 
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GO-KART SQUADRON IN REVIEW 


CEDAR RAPIDS' CAMEL 


their throats hoarse from laughter, by 
the end of last week they were plumb 
out of invisible thread as well. But all 
that was small fish compared to the 
whale of a time they had. 


THE MARKETPLACE 


New Products 
Every summer manufacturers make 

it easier and more seductive for a man 
to go down to the sea and beach again. 
Some of their newest lures to a life 
in the midday sun: 

> A chaise longue, powered by a small 
gasoline engine and equipped with poly- 
styrene foam pontoons, will carry a 
chap out to sea in semisubmerged com- 
fort. Basic cost: $179.50 at Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch. 

> If racing is the game, there is the 
water-bomb Aquakart, a modified fiber- 
glass hydroplane capable of 35 m.p.h. 
to 50 m.p.h. weighing only 125 Ibs. 
and available for $745 at Hammacher 
Schlemmer. 

> Fall out of a hydroplane or a chaise 
longue and what do you do? Inflate an 
Aqua Aid, worn on the wrist or on the 
waist in a tiny packet and available to 
the prudent for only $4.95. It will 
float a man in prime condition for sev- 
eral lonely hours. 

> One of the simplest outdoor grills 
ever devised is offered by Hammacher 
Schlemmer for a mere $7.95. Foh 
it looks like a collapsed knapsack 
unfolded like a square wasteba 
а metal rack perched om 
a steak in six minutes a 
plentiful fuel in 
Papers, four she 


SS ss 6. 
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SCIENCE 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Satellites on Patrol 

If the Russians plan to try clandes- 
tine nuclear tests deep in space, they 
now have less chance than ever of get- 
ting away with it. Last week the U.S. 
orbited two vigilant satellites loaded 
with sensitive instruments capable of 
measuring X rays, gamma rays and 
neutrons from any source and any di- 
rection. Taking positions 65,000 miles 
up and om opposite sides of the earth, 
they joined a similar pair that was 
launched last October and has been 
performing far better than its builders 
had hoped. 

The Department of Defense, which 
ordered the satellites from Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which supplied 
their instruments, insist that they are 
only innocent research devices aimed 
at learning how to detect atom tests in 
space. They are, in fact, a nuclear test- 
ing control system already in successful 
operation. The satellites launched last 
fall have been working perfectly three 
months longer than their expected life; 
their builders think they will stay on the 
job for at least nine months more with- 
out giving trouble. The two that were 
fired aloft last week should have an 
even longer life, and they carry more 
and better instruments. 

Dr. Robert Frosch, director of the 
Pentagon's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, is sure by now that the present 
level of solar activity cannot confuse 
even the earlier satellites into giving a 
false alarm. But this is the sun's peri- 
odic quiet period; when it goes back 
into its active condition in a few years, 
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SPACE DETECTIVES 
A way to beat cheating. 


blossoms with sunspots and flares and 
bombards the earth with streams of 
high-energy particles, the satellites may 
send in some puzzling reports. “There 
are still a number of ambiguities that 
we know nothing about,” says Frosch. 

Those first satellites, which orbit high 
above the normal Van Allen radiation 
belt, says Dr. James J. Coon of the 
AEC’s Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, have detected peculiar cone- 
shaped clouds of negatively charged 
particles, presumably electrons, that 
trail the earth to an unknown distance, 
circling at the same speed with which 
the earth turns, so that they always re- 
main on the side away from the sun. 
No one knows where they come from 
or why they follow the earth. Instru- 
ments on the newer satellites are de- 
signed to find out more about them. 

Both the Pentaggn and the AEC are 
sure that no nuclear test has been ex- 
ploded in space since the first detector 
satellites were tossed into orbit. Their 
instruments would have detected even 
a small (20 kilotons) explosion 100 
million miles away and distinguished its 
effects from all kinds of natural radia- 
tion. This is believed to be a modest es- 
timate of their capabilities. “How much 
better we can do now,” said an AEC 
official, *we're not telling.” 


ENGINEERING 
D.C. on the Wires 


Housed in a compact building near 
Boulogne, France, a row of 10-ft.-high 
steel cylinders feeds high-voltage elec- 
tricity into cables that cross under the 
English Channel to link the power net- 
works of two nations. The same sort of 
tubes will soon be at work in New Zea- 
land and Japan, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior hopes to hook 
them to a pair of 750,000-volt lines 
more than 800 miles long that will carry 
surplus hydroelectric power from the 
Pacific Northwest to consumers in Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona. 

For all their size, the power-pushing 
cylinders are first cousins of the fragile 
vacuum tubes that glow in TV and 
hi-fi sets. But for all their futuristic ap- 
pearance, they are a long reach into 
the past. They deal in electricity that al- 
ways flows in the same direction—the 
same direct current that Thomas Alva 
Aeon used in 1882 when he built his 

rst primitive power syst i - 
town New York. m com 

Slim Cables. Alternating current 
which changes direction some 60 times 
per second, is far more versatile because 
its voltage can be raised or lowered 
easily by simple, cheap transformers 
Modern generating plants produce AC 
at comparatively low voltage, and for 
long-distance transmission, transformers 
Step it up to several hundred thousand 
volts so that it will pass through cables 
of reasonable size without too Eu 
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PAINTING 


Bright Orpheus 

In his long lifetime, Frank Kupka 
moved from painting Pre-Raphaelite 
madonnas, dress designing, and drawing 
anarchistic caricatures to luminous caul- 
drons of color; at the 1904 St. Louis 
World’s Fair, he won a gold medal with 
a straightforward painting of two horses 
ridden by naked girls on a beach. That 
distant honor, and learned footnotes in 
art history books, have been the sum of 
his recognition until now. But two new 
shows in Paris, one by Dealer Louis 
Carré, who years ago bought scads of 
the artists works for peanuts, and an- 
other by the Galerie Karl Flinker, re- 
veal that Frank Kupka had thought 
through and defined abstractionism as 
early as anyone. 

The Sound of Color. Kupka was 40 
before he produced his first abstract 
paintings called Nocturne, Fugue in Red 
and Blue, and Warm Chromatic. Born 
in 1871 to a Bohemian village clerk in 
what is now Czechoslovakia, he began 
drawing statues in the town square, en- 
tered art school in Prague at the age 
of 16. He delighted in the new philoso- 
phies of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
who exalted unconscious will and intui- 
tion over reason. He was entranced by 
their thought that music is the most 
abstract and therefore highest art—and 
decided to challenge it in paint. 

As years passed, color rang in his 
work like chimes. His palette brightened 
past the impressionists, past the Fauves. 
Kupka frequently visited Chartres Cathe- 
dral, where he sat hour on hour soaking 
in the rainbow radiance of its stained- 
glass windows. He studied Newtonian 
color theory, and like Kandinsky, who 
was five years his senior, he quit color- 
ing natufe and began illustrating the 
nature of color. He wanted anything, he 
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wrote, but "the postcard photograph." 

In 1913, Kupka gave his manifesto 
to a New York Times correspondent. “I 
have come to believe," said he, "that it 
is not really the object of art to repro- 
duce a subject photographically. Mu- 
sic is an art of sounds that are not 
in nature and almost entirely created. 
Man created writings, the airplane and 
the locomotive. Why may he not create 
in painting independently of the forms 
and colors of the world about him? The 
public certainly needs to add the action 
of the optic nerve to those of the ol- 
factory, acoustic and sensory ones. I 
am still groping in the dark, but I be- 
lieve I can produce a figure in colors 
as Bach has done in music." 

Bouncier than Bach. That poetic arbi- 
ter of artistic taste, Apollinaire, prompt- 
ly dubbed Kupka's work “Orphism,” 
and paired him with the French color- 
ist Robert Delaunay. Although he re- 
jected the association, Kupka churned 
out whorls of saturated color, dazzling 
fingerprints of the spectrum. With his 
paintpots, he set cubism on fire. 

World War I put an end to Kupka's 
optimistic colors. He fought in the 
French army, later returned to help 
establish independent Czechoslovakia. 
After the war, like Léger and the Dada- 
ists, he painted imaginary machines in 
a commentary on dehumanized man- 
kind. He did a series called Hor Jazz. 
trying to make his lyrical art more 
bouncy than Bach, but the verve of his 
youth seemed gone. 

Orpheus had apparently looked back- 
ward. Kupka’s reputation became that 
of a faceless pioneer, and he seemed 
not to care. Shortly before his death 
seven years ago, Kupka received a visit 
from the Museum of Modern Art's Al- 
fred Barr Jr., who bought a batch of 
gouaches. "You have to thank her," 
said Kupka, pointing to his wife. "With- 
out her, all of this would have been 
burned." Barr turned to Madame Kupka 
and Kissed her. 
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THE STAGE 


The Shakescene 

It is a bad year for the Philistine 

fringe. For summer theatergoers who 
cannot stand Shakespeare, avoiding him 
is all but impossible in this season of 
the 400th anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth. There seem to be even more 
Hamlets in the country than Smiths. 
Herewith a selective survey of Shake- 
spearean productions in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
e ASHLAND, ORE. The Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival is the oldest in the U.S. 
(1935). In the remote forests, casting 
has to be done by questionnaire rather 
than audition, but Producer-Director 
Angus Bowmer has in the past discov- 
ered actors like Hollywood's George Pep- 
pard (Breakfast at Tiffany’s) and Off 
Broadway's Joyce Ebert (The Trojan 
Women). 'This summer he has a witty, 
elegant Portia, a sunlit Viola, and a 
really arachnid Regan, all in the person 
of Elizabeth Huddle, a 25-year-old ac- 
tress from San Francisco. Richard Coe, 
drama critic of the Washington Post, 
recently came away from Ashland pro- 
claiming her "the finest young undis- 
covered actress in America." 

The Oregon group does Henry VI, 
Part I as well as Lear, Twelfth Night 
and The Merchant of Venice, and does 
them all with fluid skill. Rigorously 
Elizabethan in style, the company of- 
fers no intermissions and performs in a 
simulacrum of 17th century London's 
Fortune Theater. “This is a stepping- 
stone between the aeademic and pro- 
fessional theaters," says Bowmer, *We 
use Shakespeare because we think he's 

a damned good theater man.” 

e ATLANTA. The Southern Shakespeare 
Festival occurs in a converted "Baptist 
church before audiences that have some- 
times achieved levels of unsophistication 
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reminiscent of the sort of people who 
watched Shakespeare's plays when they 
were originally performed. "He went 
thataway," a bloodthirsty young man 
once shouted over the footlights to 
Macbeth, indicating where the thane 
might corner King Duncan. But this 
year the Atlanta group has a really 
outstanding Hamlet in Jonathan Phelps, 
whose considerable technical facility is 
matched by a scholarly understanding 
of his subject, resulting in a perform- 
ance of unusual balance. 

o HIGHLAND PARK, 1ш. The Ravinia 
Shakespeare Company may prove to be 
the best performing in the U.S. this 
summer, but this remains to be seen, 
since its opening night is Aug. 18. The 
group consists of 25 English Shake- 
spearean actors, many of them grad- 
uates of the Old Vic. Assembled in 
London by Peter Dews, who produced 
and directed the BBC's An Age of 
Kings, the company will give 52 per- 
formances in the open air of Ravinia 
Park. King Henry V and Hamlet will 
be played by Robert Hardy, who played 
Laertes to Richard Burton's Hamlet at 
the Old Vic in 1953-54 and became 
one of Burton's favorite friends. The 
Ravinia Shakespeare Company has been 
imported as a result of the efforts of 
a Chicago advertising man, who thinks 
of Anacin by day and dreams of ana- 
paests at night. 

* LAKEWOOD, OHIO. The Great Lakes 
Shakespeare Festival has a fine Hamlet 
too, notable mainly for the breadth of 
its excellence. Hamlet himself is ad- 
equately played by Dennis Longwell, 
who finished at Yale four years ago; 
has earned a graduate degree in dra- 
matic art at Northwestern, and has 
worked two seasons with the excellent 
Equity repertory company at Prince- 
ton. Perhaps too close in age to the 
academic world, he still has a lot of 
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the bed, where he falls on her and 
chokes off her life. 

e SAN DIEGO. In Balboa Park, the rep- 
lica Globe Theater contains productions 
this summer of Measure for Measure, 
Macbeth and Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. The first is notable chiefly because 
the actors wear codpieces, but San 
Diego audiences do not comprehend the 
play’s intricate fornications. The second 
features a good performance by Charles 
Macaulay, a discovery from television. 
And the third is memorable because it 
was directed by B. Iden Payne, 82, a 
formidable figure in professional and 
bush theater for more than 60 years. 
His Much Ado is literal, straightfor- 
ward, underdirected and one-dimen- 
sional, which will indicate to any former 
Payne student that the master has not 
lost his grip. Some of the actors in 
Much Ado strike poses like various Bar- 
rymores. Small wonder. B. Iden Payne 
directed Ethel in Déclassé and John 
in Justice. 

© STRATFORD, CONN. This is the tenth 
season for Stratford-upon-Housatonic, 
which once tried to enrich its box office 
with stars like Jack Palance and Rob- 
ert Ryan, apparently hoping that audi- 
ences would confuse qualitative accom- 
plishment with mere surprise that the 
stars could say the lines at all. Then in 
1962 the Ford Foundation gave $503,- 
000 to Stratford to help finance a win- 
tertime school in speech, dance, fencing 
and so on, designed to deve'op a per- 
manent company with all the depth, 
facility, and technical skill of an Eng- 
lish group. 

To some extent this paid off in Mor- 
ris Carnovsky's 1963 Lear, but for the 
most part the American Stratford is 
still disappointingly inept. Someone 
named Tom Sawyer is playing Hamlet 
there this year. The poor fellow may 
very well know how to get a fence 
painted, but he certainly has no idea 
how to sit on one. Left alone on the 
stage for soliloquies, he is wooden, stiff- 
legged and ill at ease. His fencing les- 
sons have resulted in a dual scene that 
might have been fought between Mrs. 
Warren Harding and the lady in Ohio. 
Considering the Gertrude, the Laertes 
and the Ophelia that surround him, Saw- 
yer is at least letting no one down. The 
highlight of the production occurs when 
a procession of supernumeraries enters 
bearing long poles topped by huge, 
flaming, antlered skulls. There is no 
other fire in this Hamlet. 

Stratford's Richard HI is equally un- 
settling. As Douglas Watson plays him, 
Richard is monstrously twitchy but un- 
complicatedly gleeful, a modern rather 
than a medieval sicknik, never giving 
the sense that he really loves evil for its 
own sake. The company's Much Ado 
About Nothing, on the other hand, is 
the best evening for sale at зана 
this summer. Riotous and briskly paced, 
with leafy sets, garden-party costumes 
and lighthearted acting, it E ES 
distance toward being the dish of sher 
bet that Much Ado should be. 
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ө STRATFORD, ONT. A Shakespeare me- 
morial summer seems an odd time for 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Foundation of Canada to present two 
plays by other authors, but that is what 
is happening in Ontario, where Wycher- 
leys The Country Wife opened early 
this week and Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme is already playing. King 
Lear and Richard II are playing too. 
John Colicos, who looks much like Paul 
Scofield in the role, is an able and im- 
perial Lear in a production skillfully 
but somewhat sentimentally staged by 
Stratford's Artistic Director Michael 
Langham. The star of the summer, how- 
ever, is William Hutt, 44, who is prob- 
ably the best of Canada's actors. A 
deeply trained Shakespearean, he novel- 
ly plays Richard with strength at the 
start, gradually shading him into weak- 
ness. He is also candid about the short- 
comings of earlier actors in the role. 
Alec Guinness, he says, ^was impressive 
without being definitive." Michael Red- 
grave "played it like Barbara Stanwyck 
with a mustache.” Gielgud? “I guess he 
thought Richard was a neurasthenic 
who could cry at the drop of a crown." 
As for the play itself, in which Richard's 
queen is a young child, Hutt says: “It 
out-Humberts Humbert. It should be 
retitled Take Her, She's Nine." 

e WASHINGTON, D.C. Begun three years 
ago, the Shakespeare Summer Festival 
is staged on the sloping lawns that lead 

up to the Washington Monument, and 

is in itself something of a monument 

to the determination of a housewife 

named Ellie Chamberlain  Galidas, 

whose husband is a General Electric 

systems analyst. She decided that the 

capital should have free, outdoor, sum- 

mer Shakespeare, and she brought it 

off. Her actors are partly Equity and 

partly amateur, plus 20 ballerinas from 

the Washington School of the Ballet. 

They do one play a season, and this 
summer's production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream is just right for its setting 

—full of pageantry and horseplay and 

Mack Sennett chases. 
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MEDICINE 


GYNECOLOGY 
Intra-Uterine Devices: 


A New Era in Birth Control? 

It has been known for a century that 
a foreign body in the uterus can prevent 
conception—at least in animals. But 
how could such a process work and be 
put to safe human use? Even though 
modern medical men have no sure 
answers, the cautious and respecta- 
ble Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America announced last week that its 
medical advisers are now giving "strong, 
though preliminary" approval to the 
newest form of birth control. Infor- 
mation accumulated from more than 
10,000 women during 90,000 woman- 
months of observation, said P.P.F.’s 
medical committee, “indicates that the 
modern intra-uterine contraceptive de- 
vices are both safe and effective." 

Said P.P.F.’s president, Dr. Alan 
Guttmacher: "Intra-uterine devices are 
being subjected to as much scientific 
testing as the birth control pills." And 
it appears that they are almost equally 
effective. If their sponsors’ hopes are 
fulfilled, rucps, as they are called, may 
soon be the most useful and prevalent 
contraceptive. They cost only pennies 
to manufacture; the cost of insertion 
is no more than a doctor chooses to 
charge, which may be nothing at a 
health station in India or the fee for an 
office visit and examination in the U.S. 
A. woman who wants another child can 
usually become pregnant within a cou- 


ple of months after the IUCD's remov- 
al. Most important, IUCDS can be left 
in place for months or years without 
thought or attention. 

Silk to Silver. The man who did 
most to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of 1ucps did not live to see the dawn 
of the new age that he pioneered. Ger- 
man Gynecologist Ernst Griafenberg, 
born in 1881, began inserting rings in 
the wombs of his patients in the 1920s. 
He first used rings made of surgical 
silk, but soon switched to silver wire. 
The insertion of wire required dilata- 
tion of the cervix, but Dr. Gráfenberg 
reported few complications and fewer 
unwanted pregnancies. Yet when other 
doctors decided to follow his example, 
there were many complaints—mainly 
excessive bleeding and inflammation in 
the pelvis. The rings fell into disrepute. 
After Dr. Grafenberg settled in the U.S. 
in 1940, he gave up the use of IUCDS. 

Research went on elsewhere. The late 
Dr. Willi Oppenheimer of Shaare Zedek 
Hospital in Jerusalem, who began work- 
ing on the devices in 1930, thought 
that something like the gut used in 
surgical sutures would be less likely 
than metal to cause bad reactions. He 
went back to Grafenberg’s rings made 
from the surgical silk. His 329 patients 
had a few unwanted pregnancies, but 
no miscarriages and no malformed ba- 
bies. There were no cases of permanent 
sterility, and no diseases, including can- 
cer, that could be attributed to the 
ring. In Yokohama, Dr. Atsumi Ishi- 
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DR. BRUNSCHWIG SCRUBBING UP 


OPERATING FOR CANCER 


Startling success from a seemingly lethal loss. 


number of organs and length of bowel 
removed. 

One man was well enough to make a 
transcontinental tour eight years after 
exenteration for cancer of his rectum 
and bladder. A woman of 35, whose 
operation spared the lower part of her 
pelvis, was having a normal sex life and 
went swimming seven years after sur- 
gery. Dr. Brunschwig’s most extreme 
case was a woman who lost many in- 
ternal organs, including the left kidney, 
plus all related lymph nodes, along with 
her left leg and hind quarter. Eight 
years later she is living happily and 
doing all her own housework. 

Still Not the Answer. Astonishingly, 
Dr. Brunschwig’s “five-year cure rate” 
of 20% for these supposedly hopeless 
patients is just about the same as the 
survival rate for all patients after their 
first and much less drastic operation for 
cancer of other internal organs. But 
for all his encouraging results, Surgeon 
Brunschwig still does not feel that such 
surgery is the answer. Exenteration, he 
says, “is a brutal and cruel procedure.” 
He looks forward to the day when re- 
searchers will put him out of business 
by discovering the drug that will kill 
cancer cells. 


TOXICOLOGY 
Beware the Woolly Worm 


Most adults dislike caterpillars for 
vague, undefinab!e reasons, while most 
children like to stroke their cute, fuzzy 
backs. The adults are right. At least 50 
species, among the hundreds of cater- 
pillars in the U.S.,are a hazard to health 
simply because some of the long and 
often colorful hair on their backs is ir- 
ritating or even poisonous to the touch. 

The worst offender, say Dr. Camp- 
bell W. McMillan and Dr. William R. 
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Purcell in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, is the caterpillar that grows 
into one of the flannel moths, Megalo- 
pyge opercularis. Country folk use so 
many other names that they have con- 
fused the issue. In North Carolina it is 
usualiy the “woolly slug," in Texas it is 
often “woolly worm,” and in between 
it may be the puss caterpillar, possum 
bug, or Italian asp. In Mexico it be- 
comes el perrito, or little dog. By any 
name, it stings. 

Houston doctors report that there 
seem to be epidemics of woolly-worm 
stings every four or five vears, when the 
moths, and therefore their caterpillars, 
are especially numerous. In one recent 
year, Houston area doctors reported 
2,130 cases; almost every one involved 
severe local pain and local swelling. 
One patient out of three had swelling 
of the lymph glands and a headache too 
severe to be relieved by aspirin. One in 
20 went into shock, and eight patients 
had to be hospitalized, mainly for con- 
vulsions. Children are not the only vic- 
tims: a Houston man was stung by a 
woolly worm's long back hairs when he 
picked up his golf bag; soon his whole 
left arm was throbbing with pain up to 
the armpit. Even with Demerol and 
Benadryl, he was still in pain and had a 
headache the next day. 

The woolly slug is concentrated in 
eleven states from Maryland to Mis- 
souri and Texas, but it has close kin in 
the Northeast: the caterpillar of the 
white moth, Lagoa crispata. Other com- 
mon Stingers are the range and saddle- 
back caterpillars, and those of the 
buck, lo, tussock and brown-tail 
Where the caterpillars are 
abundant, their hairs may fi 
the air in such numbers а 
asthma attacks in chil 
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MUSIC 


JAZZ 
The Grand Old Man 


Cutty and Zutty were there. So were 
Peanuts, Woody, Yank, Wingy, Red, 
Pee Wee and Willie the Lion.* Sammy 
Davis Jr. was supposed to come, but 
he pleaded "fatigue" at the last minute 
and didn't show. Just as well; he would 
have seemed out of place at this reunion 
of jazz's elder statesmen, come to cele- 
brate one of their own. 

They called it *A Salute to Eddie 
Condon," the famed, feisty guitarist 
who has reigned for some 25 years as 
public defender of "old style" Dixieland. 


WALTER DARAN 


CONDON AT CARNEGIE HALL 
A salute from the survivors. 


Staged at midnight in Manhattan's Car- 
negie Hall, the event had all the mak- 
ings for a Great Moment in jazz history. 
Bob Crosby and Johnny Mercer came in 
from the West Coast. Woody Herman 
and his 16-ріесе band were bussed up- 
town between shows at a Times Square 
jazz emporium. All told, 43 musicians 
gathered to pay homage, many of them 
the founding fathers of "hot jazz," rag- 
time's carefree child born in the back- 
rooms and basements of Chicago in 
the mid-1920s, 

Out of the Cellar. Trumpeter Wingy 
Manone got the audience of 1,800 tap- 
ping their feet with a blistering Tailgate 
Ramble. Trumpeter Billy Butterfield 


* Trombonist Robert “(Cutty”) Cutshall; 
Trumpeters John ("Yank") Lawson, Henry 
("Red") Allen, Joseph (“Wingy*) Manone: 
Drummer Arthur ("Zutty") Singleton; Clar- 
inetists Charles ("Pee Wee”) Russell, Mi- 
chael (“Peanuts”) Hucko; Bandleader Wood- 
row (“Woody”) Herman; Pianist Willi@ The 
Lion”) Smith. 


chimed in with a sweet and solid de- 
livery of Singing the Blues. Crosby led 
ten enlistees through a lively, give-and- 
go session of Royal Garden Blues. But 
betwixt and between, le jazz hot tended 
to run lukewarm, and when it was over 
at 3:20 a.m., the Great Moment had 
never quite happened. M.C.s Crosby 
and Mercer did their best to keep the 
music flowing as freely as the whisky 
backstage, but the profusion of talent 
was largely wasted in the confusion of 
an erratic format. 

Condon was the first to insist that 
Dixieland jazz was worthy of being lift- 
ed out of the dingy cellars and onto the 
concert stage. He helped inspire the 
whole cult of jazz critics, who could 
spin out columns on the flittering trum- 
pet solos of Bobby Hackett. To prove 
his point, in 1942 Condon promoted a 
highly successful series of jazz “con- 
certs” at Manhattan’s Town Hall. Dur- 
ing cool jazz’s dominance, Condon dog- 
gedly ran his own club in Greenwich 
Village. He organized the bands, pro- 
moted Dixieland  indefatigably, ar- 
ranged for the recording sessions. 

"Up and Leapin'." At Carnegie Hall, 
Condon appeared to lead his crusty 
cronies through:some “up and leapin' 
music.” “Eddie’s the guy who got us 
the jobs when we needed them,” says 
Bass Player Bobby Haggart. The Car- 
negie Hall “salute” was, in fact, a benefit 
for Condon, 58, who will use the pro- 
ceeds ($2,700) to help pay his hospital 
bills for a recent operation. "The 
youngest guy at Carnegie’s Hole,” says 
Condon, “was the-doorman. There are 
not many young guys around who are 
interested in playing the old uncon- 
fined jazz. Music has survived some 
Strange invasions but we've done an 
awfully good job of being relevant for 
quite a few years. We’ve raised some 
hell in our time.” As an elder states- 
man, Condon is probably too gloomy. 
Fact is that Dixieland music is experi- 
encing something of a renaissance. At 
debutante balls and bar mitzvahs, on 
campuses and at country-club dances, 
Dixieland bands are discoursing anew 
on an old theme that Eddie Condon 
kept alive. 


Bossa Nova Nova 


Most people thought bossa nova was 
dead, and most were glad to have sim- 
ply survived the hucksterized flood of 
bossa nova dances, bossa nova shoes 
and sweatshirts, boogie bossa nova, soul 
bossa nova. 

But last week a packed audience at 
San Francisco's Jazz. Workshop listened 
raptly as slim, meek Astrud Gilberto, 
24, stood before a microphone and sang 
The Girl from Ipanema, in a voice so 
soft and introverted that it barely cut 
the smoke. Behind her, Stan Getz wove 
wispy filigrees on his tenor sax to pro- 
duce the most infectious “new sound” 
around—the bossa nova nova. 
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FE \ 
one of the 17 major cities served by 
CATHAY PACIFIC 
The fabled cities of the Orient are but a 
few happy hours apart when you travel 
on board Cathay Pacific’s mighty Convair 
jet and Electra prop-jet aircraft. Exper- 
ienced pilots, gourmet food and wines, 


and charming Oriental hostesses combine 
to offer you the finest in Orient travel. 


Serving: HONG KONG BANGKOK BRUNEI 
CALCUTTA . DJAKARTA . JESSELTON . KUALA 
LUMPUR . MANILA . OSAKA/KYOTO . PHNOM 
PENH RANGOON SAIGON SEOUL 
SINGAPORE . TAIPEI TOKYO VIENTIANE 
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"lets see what ASEA can do" 


for MOVING GOODS. ASEA locomotives haul 
some of the world's heaviest trains, used for 
iron — ore transport inside the Arctic Circle. The 
ASEA silicon rectifier locomotive now being built 
for railways on the European continent, can be 
easily adapted to any power system. Automation 
on rails is provided by the ASEA autopilot, con- 
trolling Stockholm underground trains. 

ASEA deck cranes improve cargo-handling effi- 
ciency on modern vessels sailing the seven seas. 
And automation goes to sea too. The propulsion 
machinery of both turbine and diesel ships is 
now being manoeuvred direct from the bridge 
by means of ASEA remote control. 


a creative force in the electrical field AS EA 


The ASEA Group produces a full line or m 
handling and transport equipment: Cranes 
trucks, lifts, escalators. The multi-rope , 
drive hoist has been introduced by AS 
most countries with mining industry or any ; 

portance; the reference list includes we im. 
both the heaviest load and the largest Ao 
depth in the world. ng 
So, everywhere within the vast sphere of acti 
ties relating to the movement of passengers ү} 
goods, be it within a workshop or between A 
tinents, you too will find that it pays to see * 
ASEA can do. 
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Billions of dollars 


TIME Chart by V. Puglisi - 


year, profits for many U.S. corporations 
are increasing at a faster rate than 
sales. Among last weeK's headiest profit 
gainers: Chrysler, up nearly 50% on a 
2296 sales rise; Motorola, up 7696 on 
an 11% gain in sales; American Air- 
lines, up 86% on a revenue increase 
of 10%. 

Coquettish Hovering. A main force 
behind the profit swell is U.S. industry's 
increasing use of excess capacity as the 
economy expands, a movement that 
gradually lowers production costs. Man- 
agement also knows better than ever 
before how to wield the two most pow- 
erful tools in its possession: automation 
and cost control. À growing use of 
computers has made possible more ex- 
haustive market research, closer control 
of inventories and production, and a 
greater awareness of a company's po- 
tential. Cost consciousness has become 
so strong in industry that businessmen 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


are much readier than formerly to elimi- 
nate unprofitable parts of their business, 
and more reluctant to add to their labor 
force as business rises. 

The giddy rise in profits is showing 
up on more than corporate balance 
sheets. Though the market has been 
coquettishly hovering around the 850 
resistance level on the Dow-Jones aver- 
age, having grown so used to good news 
that it has discounted much of it, 426 
new company highs were registered last 
week v. only 58 new lows. Profits are 
also helping to fuel the record $44 bil- 
lion capital expansion undertaken this 
year by U.S. industry and the $5 billion 
more it is spending on research and de- 
velopment. The most tangible impact is 
on the nation’s 17.5 million stockhold- 
ers. Last week the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that cash dividends by 
corporations in June reached $2.5 bil- 
lion—the highest monthly payout in the 
nation’s history and an indication that 
dividends in 1964 will pass the $17.5 
billion mark to set—as one might sus- 
pect—another alltime record. 


GOVERNMENT 
The Headless Branch 


Though they are not provided for in 
the Constitution, they make important 
policy, execute it and sit as judges. 
There is hardly anyone in the U.S. who 
is not in some way affected by one or 
another of their acts. They fix the price 
of milk and electric power, decide 
where airlines can fly and pipelines 
snake, police the stock market and 
determine the content of a tube of lip- 
stick. They are the nation's 30 federal 
regulatory agencies—and their great 
powers over American life and busi- 
ness have become increasingly contro- 
versial. Senator Everett Dirksen calls 
them “the headless fourth branch of 
government." 

Last week a Senate judiciary sub- 
committee began intensive hearings 
aimed at revising drastically the way 
the regulatory agencies handle their 
work. Whatever the committee decides, 
its hearings are sure to add further 
to the argument over the federal agen- 
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cies. The Senate is already consider- 
ing creation of a permanent adminis- 
trative body that would serve as a 
watchdog over the entire regulatory 
process. The Republican platform sin- 
gles out “power-grabbing regulatory ac- 
tions” as a campaign issue, and Lyndon 
Johnson has made it plain that he wants 
the agencies to concentrate on “more 
cooperation with, instead of more regu- 
lation of business.” : 

Tough Watchdog. The most influen- 
tial, and consequently the most con- 
troversial, of Washington's alphabet 
soup of agencies are the Big Seven 
independents—the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC), Federal Power Com- 
mission (FPC), Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC), Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC), Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission (SEC), 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) and 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). In addition, the Food and 
Drug Administration must clear all pre- 
scription drugs and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, whose annual budget of 
$775 million is the largest of the agen- 
cies, sets safety standards and regulates 
the design and production of aircraft. 
The agencies spend about $1 billion and 
conduct 40,000 hearings annually. 

By suggestion, threat or litigation, 
the agencies can shake and reshape 
industries. The SEC in particular has 
recently been a tough watchdog on 
Wall Street. FTC's summary order to 
cigarette makers to put health warn- 
ings on packages and in their adver- 
tising has raised a storm that is headed 
for the courts. The ICC has so far held 
up the badly wanted merger of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads, and the CAB has turned 
thumbs down on the plans of Amer- 
ican and Eastern airlines to merge. 

Molasses-Slow. Starting with the 
ICC, established in 1887 to regulate 
railroads, the agencies were called into 
being to correct abuses that industries 
and institutions could not or would not 
correct themselves. But as the agencies 
have grown in number and power, they 
have also grown their own faults. 
Molasses-slow bureaucracy is the chief 
of them: it can take three years to set- 
tle an ICC case, five years for the FPC 
to act on a gas pipeline rate change 
and 70 days for the SEC to process a 
new stock issue. One FIC case cost a 
company $285,000, and by the time it 
a рау settled—after six years of 
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A rundown of the men who head the 
Big Seven: 
> CAB’s Alan S. Boyd is a lawyer and 
former Florida utilities commissioner 
whose tough efficiency has made him 
the Government’s indisputable “Mr. 
Aviation.” He has turned the CAB into 
one of the best-run agencies. 
> SEC's Manuel Cohen, a Brooklyn- 
born career lawyer for the commission, 
was recently appointed successor to 
William L. Cary. But no change is ex- 
pected in the 1,500-man agency’s vigor- 
ous policing of the stock market. 
> FPC’s Joseph Swidler, a former New 
Dealer and TVA general counsel, 
preaches the advantages of a dual sys- 
tem of public and private utilities. Since 
1961, he has helped clear up the over- 
whelming backlog of 4,000 rate cases, 
expanded the 1,200-man agency's en- 
forcement authority. 
» FCC's E. William Henry is a Mem- 
phis lawyer who succeeded Newton 
Minow, and echoes his “wasteland” 
criticism of TV, is still feeling his way. 

> ЕТСѕ Paul Rand Dixon, another 
Tennessee lawyer and former antitrust 
investigator for Senator Estes Kefauv- 
er, has become a noisy but erratic de- 
fender of the little consumer. 
> ICC's Abe Goff, an Idaho Repub- 
lican and former Congressman, holds 
the chairmanship this year under the 
commission’s annual rotation system. In 
the unwieldy 2,500-man agency, the 
turnover of cases is much less rapid: a 
decision in the Pennsylvania-New York 
Central merger is not expected until 
well into 1965. 

> NLRB's Frank McCulloch is a 


strong-minded Illinois Democrat, under 
whom the board has rarely risen above 
routine in handling the massive paper 
work of some 22,000 cases a year in- 
volving complaints of unfair labor prac- 
tice and union jurisdictional disputes. 
Once a month the chairmen of the 
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RADAR UNDER FIBER GLASS DOME 
New fillip for filaments. 


ern Europe has a $5 billion trade bal- 
ance deficit. More than this, the inflow 
of U.S. goods—especially of those on 
which tariffs are high or haulage is ex- 
pensive—encourages. development of 
U.S. plants in Europe that can compete 
on even tighter terms. Last year alone, 
for every $1 worth of goods arriving 
from the U.S., $3 worth were already 
there, made and sold by Americans. 


INDUSTRY 
The Material with 33,000 Uses 


Moviegoers chuckled some years ago 
when Alec Guinness, as The Man in the 
White Suit, invented an indestructible 
garment, only to be frustrated by busi- 
nessmen shocked at its non-obsolescence. 
The indestructible suit is still a fantasy, 
but something almost as good is on the 
way. This one will not stretch or shrink, 
is impervious to stains and moths, goes 
from soaking wet to bone-dry in sec- 
onds, holds a press and defies wrinkles. 
It will be made of fiber glass, a versa- 
tile material that is beginning to be used 
in hundreds of consumer items after 
years of narrow specialization. 

From the Phoenicians. Filaments spun 
from hot silica sand were used to make 
ornaments 3,000 years ago by the Phoe- 
nicians, but the modern fiber glass in- 
dustry is only 25 years old. In that scant 
time, it has grown into a $340 million 
business. Almost 80% of its sales are 
made by Owens-Corning, a company 
controlled jointly by Owens-Illinois and 
Corning Glass. Owens-Corning did much 
of-the original research on commercial 
glass fibers, owns the well-known Fiber- 
glas trademark. Under a 1949 consent 
decree, the company agreed to release 
some patents and license others. Fiber 
glass, as a result, is now produced by 
Johns-Manville, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
and several other companies. | ч 

Fiber glass used as insulation still ac- 
counts for 70% of sales, but the devel- 
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opment of other products has been 
stepped up by the invention of a double- 
nozzle spray gun that shoots fiber and 
liquid resin simultaneously, thus creating 
an easy and inexpensive method of spray- 
ing fiber glass onto molds. One new 
product, in fact, almost wrecked the 
industry. Boats made of plastic rein- 
forced with fiber glass became a quick 
success, and before long, dozens of 
boat companies were building them. 
The supply of fiber glass got so scarce 
that it had to be allocated while the 
firms rushed new production facilities. 
Unfortunately, many of the boat build- 
ers were inexperienced and undercapi- 
talized; when they floundered, the fiber 
glass companies were left with excess 
capacity, were forced to make price 
cuts. This year, however, the rising de- 
mand for fiber glass in new products 
has finally led to price increases» Owens- 
Corning’s first-half earnings of $8.2 mil- 
lion on sales of $139 million, announced 
this week, are 62% better than last year. 
Changing the Sea. So far, researchers 
have found 33,000 ways in which fiber 
glass could replace steel, aluminum, 
wood or cloth. Fiber glass now goes 
into ladders and luggage, pipes and Po- 
laris missiles, building sidings and shot- 
guns. Some manufacturers are develop- 
ing it for dresses, and the Canadians are 
making fiber glass igloos for north woods 
sportsmen. Automobile bodies, when 
runs are limited to 50,000 cars of a spe- 
cialized model, can be made more eco- 
nomically using fiber glass instead of 
steel. Fiber glass makers hope eventu- 
ally to replace steel or nylon cord in 
tires, and thereby take over a $400 
million-a-year business. There are si 
that fiber glass may even becom 
wonder worker: a desalinizati 
nique is being tested in whic 
Is run through an inexpens 
nous fiber glass pipe 
fresh water to pass @ 
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An Economic Mess 

The Communist blocs economic 
news was pretty bad last week, even by 
Communist standards. There was the 
Soviet Union, admitting that its indus- 
trial production has not risen as fast as 
planned (see THE WoRLD). In Cuba, 
where the economy has tumbled to 
80% of pre-Castro levels, the govern- 
ment moved to halt the decline by mak- 
ing President Osvaldo Dorticós eco- 
nomics minister and central planning 
board chairman. That was not all. 
Communist China's economy has pro- 
duced more bad news than goods, and 
Russia s growing difficulties with Ru- 
mania are largely the result of its efforts 
to impose an unwanted economic strait- 
jacket on that country. Marxism has 
made a mess of economics. 

The mess has been nowhere more 
significant than in Czechoslovakia, 


MEAT QUEUE IN LIBEREC 


where last week officials fretted pub- 
licly over fall-offs in food canning, dairy 
production and even the supply of Pils- 
ner beer. As Communist satellites go, 
Czechoslovakia is something special. It 
is the most industrialized and the most 
intellectualized country in the Russian 
orbit. By all accounts, it should have 
been an Iron Curtain showplace—and 
for a while it was. But after running 
at_an annual growth rate of between 
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hemian glass; its living standard was 
among Europe's highest, and the coun- 
try emerged from the war relatively 
undamaged. Then the Communists, 
who seized power in 1948, gradually 
switched much of the country's econ- 
omy over to heavy industry. 

Before long, heavy goods represented 
60% of all output. New steel mills grew 
up everywhere, but they depended on 
Soviet mines for half their ore. In turn, 
the steel was hammered into diesel 
locomotives and river barges that were 
then exported to Russia—even though 
the Czechs own railroads and river 
fleets were antiquated. Increased costs 
forced planners to forgo reinvestment 
and research. The demand for factory 
labor trimmed the country's farm pop- 
ulation from 3,300,000 to 1,300,000, 
often left the farms to be run by wom- 
en, and helped sow the seeds for chron- 
ic crop shortages. 

The switch stopped economic growth, 


STERN 


and also stunted the life of the ordinary 
while 
purchasing power has fallen. Deliveries 
are slow, queues long and goods faulty; 
Radio Prague recently admitted that 
half the output of 650 kinds of indus- 
trial products are "below world levels" 
of quality, and that rejects cost $200 
million a year. Prague, once called “the 
Golden City," is a mangy metropolis 


Czech. Prices have soared 20% 


P E | WOMEN WORKING ON THE FARM 
er 16 years of misapplied Marxism, the showplace is showing its cracks. 
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good will and new accounts in the Ger- 
man business community. 
Considerate in a Way. B.F.G.’s labor 
proprietorship is symbolized by its 
board of supervisors, which is headed 
by German Trade Union Federation 
Boss Ludwig Rosenberg, 61, one of 
the few Jews now in high positions in 
Germany, and studded with the names 
of other labor leaders. The bank is ac- 
tually run by easygoing President Wal- 
ter Hesselbach, a professional banker 
who has never worn a blue collar, usu- 
ally arrives at work an hour late “so 
that I don’t disturb my colleagues in 
their morning chat and coffee hour.” 
Such considerate treatment by Hessel- 
bach extends only to his employees. 
B.F.G.’s hard-pressed competitors have 
learned that they cannot bank on it. 


BRITAIN 


Flying Under Pressure 

To the despair of British taxpay- 
ers, government-owned British Overseas 
Airways Corp. seems unable to decide 
whether it should be a profit-making en- 
terprise or a showcase for the country’s 
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BOAC’S GUTHRIE 


permission to buy 20 Boeing 707s—but 
only on the condition that it order at 
least 20 of the new VC-10 jets devel- 
oped by British Aircraft Corp. 

_ Despite the Super VC-10's improved 
air conditioning, spacious seating and 
new safety features, the plane has the 
disadvantage of costing more to oper- 
ate and maintain than the U.S. planes. 
It is also slower, has a shorter range 
and carries only 175 passengers (v. 189 
in the newest Boeings). So far, not a 
single non-British airline has placed an 
order for the plane. 

When Sir Giles Guthrie took on the 
thankless job of BOAC chairman last 
year, he was stuck with an order for 
30 unwanted Super VC-10s. In an ef- 
fort to make BOAC a paying proposi- 
tion, Sir Giles recently demanded can- 
cellation of the entire order—and the 
purchase instead of seven Boeing 707s. 
That, he said, would take care of 
BOAC's needs through 1968. Aircraft 
producers let out a “Buy British” howl, 
and workers from British Aircraft 
Corp.’s Weybridge plant marched on 
Parliament carrying placards: FIRST 
DRAIN—NOW THE PLANE 


THE BRAIN 


THE VC-10 IN FLIGHT 


After three aircraft types, four chairmen, five ministers, a $224 million loss. 


aircraft industry. Until 1963, when it 
turned a $16.8 million profit, BOAC 
had flown in the red since 1959. Last 
week it found itself in the center of 
some political turbulence that is almost 
certain to cause it further financial trou- 
ble. Criticizing the airlines manage- 
ment, Labor M.P. Roy Jenkins summed 
up BOAC's unhappy times: "The trou- 
ble started three aircraft types, four 
chairmen, five ministers of aviation and 
80 million pounds of deficit ago." 

The Plane Drain. That goes back to 
1954, when BOAC's bid for competitive 
leadership in the jet age went down 
after a series of crashes of its much- 
touted Comet-1 jetliner. With all the 
Comets grounded as unsafe until 1958, 
BOAC concentrated on Britannia turbo- 
props, at the governments insistence 
buying only British planes. By the time 
the Britannias were flying the all-im- 
portant North Atlantic run in 1958, 
competing airlines had already taken off 
in the bigger, faster. nae de 
range pure jets. Eventually BO got 
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DRAIN. Aviation Minister Julian Amery 
said that Guthrie’s proposal “would in- 
flict extensive injury on the British air- 
craft industry." 

No Better Than No Worse. The com- 
promise solution worked out last week 
pleased no one, and left BOAC's trou- 
bles unresolved. The government let 
BOAC off with the purchase of 17 of 
the 30 Super VC-10s; the Royal Air 
Force will take three, and production 
of the remaining ten will be suspended. 
To meet the payments of $9,000,000 
per VC-10, BOAC now needs a larger 
handout, or perhaps even a write-off of 
part or all of its accumulated $224 mil- 
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BELMONDO IN "CARTOUCHE" 
Low jinks, lettuce, and a fondness for hay. 


on the side of spectacle the picture pro- 
vides plenty of snazzy swordsmanship 
and some attractive Eastman Color. In 
the last reel, indeed, the screen di- 
vulges an image of luminous splendor: 
in death the pallid Claudia, swathed in 
red velvet and shimmering with stolen 
gems, lies sleeping in the moonlight in 
a golden carriage, lies sleeping like a 
princess in a legend while her glowing 
hearse rolls richly through the darkness 
and sinks down down down into the 
still black crystal of a forest pool. 


A Minor Hitch 

Marnie. When Marnie (Tippi Hed- 
ren) confronts a bouquet of crimson 
gladioli, the screen goes red. When she 
spills red ink, she flees. Red coats at a 
hunt, red dots on a jockey's colors panic 
her. Why is she so terrified of the color 
red? Too much like blood, maybe? 

That's too easy, of course. Confident- 
ly, viewers settle back expecting old 
Master Spooksmith Alfred Hitchcock 
to splash some real surprises on the 
screen. Visions of Spellbound, Rear 
Window and Psycho dance in their 
heads. But all that develops is that red 
equals blood and Marnie equals the 
straightforward case history of a frigid 
kleptomaniac, a bookkeeper who bur- 
gles but won't bundle. Marnie's boss 
(Sean Connery) finds her out, then 
forces her to marry him so he can pur- 
sue his interest in "instinctual behav- 
ior." He learns that Marnie's hot little 
hands and cold blood date back to 
One Horrible Night during her child- 
hood. The Thing That Happened is re- 
vealed in a gory but awkward flash- 
back, replete with tidy psychological 
insights and a long-awaited corpse. 

Unfortunately, the deadest charac- 
ters in Marnie are the live ones, for 
they are only skeletons fleshed with 
syndromes. As the patient. husband, 
Connery performs with. pallid compe- 
tence, uncertain whether his role 
requires him to be a compulsive arm- 
chair analyst or a sadist in love. He 
seems to yearn for the patently far- 
fetched heroics he has enjoyed as James 
Bond in From Russia With Love. Ac- 
tress Hedren, obviously. groomed for 
stardom by the Master, 21р5 through 
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some 32 costume changes without seri- 
ously ruffling her composure. Hitch- 
cock’s elegant cinematic style, evident 
here and there, seems wasted in a mé- 
lange of banal dialogue, obtrusively 
phony process shots, and a plot that 
congeals more often than it thickens. 

When an unknown director turns out 
a suspense melodrama as dreary and 
unconvincing as this, moviegoers revel 
in the thought of what it might have 
been if Hitchcock had done it. It is dis- 
concerting to come away from Marnie 
feeling precisely the same way. 


Vintage Violence 


The Killers, nominally based on a 
vigorous short story by Ernest Heming- 
way, seems to borrow most of its in- 
spiration from the Marquis de Sade. In 
1946, the Hemingway story triggered a 
crisp crime thriller starring Burt Lan- 
caster as the willing victim gunned down 
by hired assassins. The latest version, 
with John Cassavetes, was designed as a 
full-length feature for television, then 
was bucked along to theater exhibitors 
when NBC decided that its burly blend 
of sex and brutality might loom rather 
large on the home screen. 

In an opening sequence that roughly 
sets the tone, two hoods, contracted by 
Con Man Ronald Reagan, show a fine 
flair for menace as they trail Cassavetes 
to a school for the blind, where they 
pummel a winsome blind receptionist. 
In another scene, they threaten to par- 
boil a man sweating off pounds in a 
steam cabinet, thus warming up for the 
moment when they thrust leggy Angie 
Dickinson headfirst out the window of 
a skyscraper hotel room, trying to make 
her tell what happened to the $1,000.- 
000 swag from a mail robbery. 

Perhaps the sole justification for turn- 
ing a fine old movie into a just passable 
new one can be summed up as Angie 
Dickinson. Playing the tawny, amoral 
triplecrossing swinger who lures Cas- 
savetes from auto racing to a life .of 
crime, Angie isn't a subtle actress. But 
she somehow suggests to every male in 
the audience that this is a girl more in- 
viting, and more dangerous, than a cus- 
tom Ferrari idling on a fast track. 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
A first masterpiece. 


Great Performance 


EUGENE ONEGIN by Alexander Push- 
kin. Translated from the Russian with a 
commentary by Vladimir Nabokov. 4 
vols. 1,850 pages. Pantheon. $18.50. 


Educated Russians of the pre-Com- 
munist era could be expected to know 
long passages of Pushkin’s Eugene One- 
gin by heart. The romantic (and mock- 
romantic) novel in verse about Onegin, 
the bored fop, Lenski, the pup-poet he 
kills in a duel, and Tatiana, the good 
girl who grows up, was the first master- 
piece of the modern Russian language. 
But until now an American who did not 
read Russian could only nod politely 
when told that the poem was a work of 
genius, and wonder, after looking at the 
translations available, whether a fond- 
ness for Onegin were not merely one 
more Tartar mania. 

It has taken the formidable Vladimir 
Nabokov, scholar, poet, literary puz- 
zlist and possessor of the most elegant 
19th century English prose style still 
at large, to present enough of the poem 
to the nonreader of Russian so that the 
rest is guessable. 

A reader who has known Onegin 
(pronounced Oh-nyay-gin, with a hard 
&) only as a Tchaikovsky opera finds 
to his surprise that Pushkin himself is 
One of the novel’s main characters. He 
bustles through its pages like a genial 
host, seeing to it that each reader has a 
glass of champagne and has been prop- 
erly introduced to the characters. His 
chatter—ironic remarks about the 
shortcomings of his friend Onegin, or 
an elaborate digression about the feet 
of pretty women he has known—has 
both awkwardnes and charm. It also 
has an important literary, purpose, in 

; kh Se, 
that it allows Pushkin to maintain the 
balance between involvement and de- 
tachment and participation "and com- 


ment that his lightly ironic е rei 
quires. Thus when the melodramatic 
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plot has largely unwound (Onegin has 
rebuffed the lovestruck Tatiana and out 
of contrariness flirted with Olga, her 
sister and Lenski’s fiancée; Lenski has 
foolishly challenged Onegin to a duel 
and has been shot for his trouble), 
Pushkin is able to brighten the mood 
by keeping himself between the char- 
acters and the reader. Ah well, yes, it is 
a great pity, his attitude suggests when 
the reader expresses sympathy, but then 
that is what happens to Lenskis. 

Feudist of Caliber. Other English 
translations exist. The trouble with 
these, explains Nabokov, a literary 
feudist of Dr. Johnson's caliber, is that 
they are "unfortunately available to stu- 
dents." Another trouble is that they are 
rhymed. Brilliantly modulated rhyme is 
one of the high delights of the poem, 
but Nabokov argues heatedly that it is 
not possible to rhyme a translation and 
remain true with any exactitude to the 
meaning of the original. The English 
word that is needed for sense will not, 
except by happenstance, have the struc- 
ture and ending that is needed for 
rhyme. Consequently the rhyming trans- 
lator is led into paraphrase and thus, 
Nabokov argues—taking an extreme 
view in a dispute that will never be sat- 
isfactorily settled—into blurred sense 
and fudged detail. 

After apologizing for the translations 
of others, Nabokov uncharacteristically 
apologizes for his own, in a rhymed, 
14-line stanza that imitates the form 
invented by Pushkin for Onegin: 
What is translation? On a platter 
A poet's pale and glaring head, 

A parrot's screech, a monkey’s chatter 
And profanation of the dead. 

The parasites you were so hard on 

Are pardoned if I have your pardon, 
O Pushkin, for my stratagem. 

I traveled down your secret stem 
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VLADIMIR NABOKOY 
Fortunately available to students. 
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_ tection against heavy rainfall and has 


wide windows and doors for effective 
ventilation during the hot season. 

So popular has this versatile work- 
horse become that more than 3000 are 
now in service, both in Japan and abroad. 
Other convertible shovels manufactured 
by Hitachi range in capacity from 0.3m$ 
to 2.3m?. 

Construction machinery is not the only 
field where Hitachi has shown its capa- 
bility, which includes heavy electrical and 
transportation equipment and extends to 
precision electronic instruments and sci- 
entific apparatus. If you're interested in 
any of our product lines, we'll be happy 
to forward you complete information. Or 
if you'd like to know more about our 
latest activities, we'd be delighted to 
send you our popular, informative quar- 
terly, Age of Tomorrow. 


Where 10,000 products share on: 
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We park the big ones right in our own backyard 
(One of the ways we work with steel) 


Even 70,000 ton freighters drop 
anchor right at Sumitomo's Wakayama 
steel mill. It's опе о{ the few mills in 
the world that contains its own modern 


port facility with a 46-foot-deep harbor, 
The blast furnaces are only steps away, 


C The result: important savings in 
freight costs. That's half the story; 
Finished products, too, go free of mils 
to-port transportation charges. You'll 


find the time, labor and expense this 
convenient port saves in the Sumitomo 
price lists. O Efficiency like this is a 
habit at Wakayama, newest of four 
Sumitomo steel mills. Designed by 
Kaiser Engineering and supplied by 
United, Abbey Etna, Mannesmann, 
Mesta, Sack and Krupp, this 
ultra-modern mill turns out 2,300,000 
tons of steel per year (5,000,000 
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up a great part of the Resistance, and 
no one could fault them for their cour- 
age during the Occupation. De Gaulle 
realized that only by appearing as an 
utterly uncompromising, incorruptible 
leader could he win the confidence of 
Frenchmen and stave off a Communist 
take-over. 

The Allies had refused to recognize 
De Gaulle as the head of a provisional 
French government, had even toyed 
with the idea of creating a "third force" 
in France, minus De Gaulle. They kept 
him in the dark about the Normandy 
invasion, allowed him to set foot on 
French soil only eight days later. But 
De Gaulle was unperturbed. As soon 
as he landed in France, he declined an 


OBERT CAPA 


DE GAULLE’S RETURN TO PARIS (1944) 
Pride with a purpose. 


invitation to lunch with Field Marshal 
Montgomery. “We have not come to 
France to have luncheon with Mont- 
gomery,” he said scornfully, and head- 
ed straight for the first sizable town 
to be liberated— Bayeux. He promptly 
took over and installed his faithful dep- 
uty Frangois Coulet as administrative 
head of the region. Coulet prompt- 
ly fired the incumbent Vichyite sub- 
prefect, whom the British had instruct- 
ed to stay on the job, and replaced 
him with a Resistance fighter. It was 
a simple coup d'état: when the infu- 
riated British came to protest, Coulet 
banged his fist on his new desk, shout- 
ing; "My presence here has nothing to 
do with you. I’m here on De Gaulle's 
orders." The British retreated. 
Calculated Insults. De Gaulle pur- 
sued the same tactics throughout 
France. He was followed by what Aron 
calls his "Trojan horse," а column of 
administrators specially-trained in Lon- 
don and Algiers to take over the French 
government. In southern France, the 
Communists had seized power in major 


cities, but De Gaulles well-schooled 
lieutenants eased them out with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed. De Gaulle went 
out of his way to insult the Communists 
publicly, no matter how bravely they 
had fought in the Resistance. In Tou- 
louse, when a Communist in proletarian 
overalls casually introduced himself, 
De Gaulle snapped: “Stand to atten- 
tion when you are speaking to a su- 
perior officer.” When De Gaulle finally 
entered Paris amid jubilant cheers, he 
was all calculation. “How far have you 
got with the purge?” were his first words 
to his newly appointed prefect. 

De Gaulle's later maneuvers obscured 
his victory over the Communists. In 
December 1944, he traveled to Mos- 
cow to sign a pact with Stalin. Later, 
as head of the provisional government, 
he brought some Communists into his 
Cabinet. But by then he could afford 
to be conciliatory, for the Communist 
threat had receded. For all the praise 
and blame heaped on De Gaulle, little 
has been made of this particular tri- 
umph. Robert Aron has finally given it 
the scholarly attention and admiration 
it deserves. 


Ostrea Edulis & Others 


THE OYSTERS OF LOCMARIAQUER by 
Eleanor Clark. 203 pages. Pantheon. $4.95. 


Was one Sergius Orata the noblest 
and least appreciated Roman of them 
all? While more militant Romans were 
battling the Cimbri along the Rhine to- 
ward the end of the 2nd century B.C. 
and the poet Lucilius was pouring out 
his satires, Sergius Orata was pouring 
his considerable fortune into his single 
passion—the cultivation of the oyster. 
The ups and downs of that bivalvular 
mollusk ever since are the subject of 
Novelist Clark's book—a witty blend of 
fact, fable and fine poetic nonsense. 

Author Clark, wife of Novelist Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, became an oyster ad- 
dict while living in the village of Locma- 
riaquer on the coast of Brittany, chief 
breeding ground of the world's most 
prized oyster. The Locmariaquer oyster 
is known to science as the Ostrea edulis. 
To the locals it is known simply as the 
plate (the flat one) to distinguish it 
from the bumpy Portuguese oyster, 
which is sometimes foisted off on inno- 
cent diners as a true edulis, and which 
ostreophiles regard as little better than 
a mussel or even a clam. 

Fathers & Mothers. Ostrea edulis is 
fast disappearing from the Atlantic 
coast of Europe. But the diner lucky 
enough to encounter one will not soon 
forget it: "Intimations of the ages of 
man, some plercing intuition of the sea 
and all its weeds and breezes shiver you 
a split second from that little stimulus 
on the palate. You are eating the sea 
and are on the verge of remembering # 
something connected with the flavor. of 
lite itselt." Ж УУУ 

When she can muzzle her metaphors, 
Author Clark is a mine of oyster lore. 
Millions of years older than man, the 
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Marion 7900 Walking 


WORLD'S LARGEST WALKER" 


*gutside U.S.A. *in phosphate 


A Marion 7900 Walking Dragline will begin working next year in Moroccan 
phosphate fields of North Africa. It will be the largest walker outside the 
U.S.A. as well as the largest dragline in phosphate anywhere. Marion's 
8800, an 85-cubic-yard walker at work in the U.S.A., is the world's 
largest. 

The Marion 7900's 45-cubic-yard bucket on a 225-foot boom, the 
6,500 horsepower of its combined electric motors and its 4,000,000- 
pound working weight are indications of its size and capacity. 

This Marion will be equipped with Marion Statitrol control, combining 
Ward Leonard electrical control and silicon-controlled rectifiers in a sys- 

. tem that is establishing new records for long, low maintenance perform- 
ance and significant savings in power costs while applying maximum 
speed and usable power to machine performance and automatically 
protecting machinery from overload. 

Marion Walking Draglines are walking to work all over the world. For 
20 years, they have proved repeatedly their ability to move big yardages 
at lower costs оп many different types of-work. Get the complete story 


on Marion Walkers (from. 5 to 100 cubi ds x 
Distributor. c yards) from your Marion 
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Division of Universal Marion Corporation 
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The Geologist 


Exploring a continent is the daily task of B.H.P. field g 
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for oil 


_. Caltex serves the petroleum needs of more than 70 countries in Europe, Asia, 
nica, Australia and New Zealand...you 're never far from the Caltex Star. 
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Yuichi Y uasa, President, Y uasa Battery, Kyoto-shi, Japan. 


“When business takes me across 
the U.S. and Europe, I take TWA.” 


When Mr. Yuasa changes to TWA in Califor- | Another TWA exclusive: first-run, full-color 
nia, he takes advantage of a unique travel serv- movies* by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 
ке. One airline, one ticket convenience to 87 They're shown on transcontinental and trans- 
major Cities across half the globe. Only TWA atlantic jets, and make “flying time" really fly. 
fies between 70 U.S. markets and 17 world Next trip to the U.S. and beyond, have your 
“nters in Europe, Africa and Asia. travel agent book you on TWA. 
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craved. And now, for the first time, she can wear a divine combination of | 


extravagant beauty and unrivalled self-winding Eterna: Matic precision. | 
What a joy! to own a lasting piece of precious watch jewellry and an exact блі 
as well. So thin too! Thanks to the unique ultra-thin Eterna - Matic movement, 
«Sahida» is one-fifth slimmer than the thinnest ladies’ automatic until now: 
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TOMATION REPORT FROM HONEYWELL 


c controls bring greater product yield 


| mati 


W covery rates and lower plant costs can be Practically any process involving control of temper- 

or any process with new super-accurate atures, pressures, humidity, liquid levels or flows 

stems. For example, the Honeywell- built can be made more efficient and profitable with 

sy own below enables a large oil refinery to Honeywell controls or control systems. For free 

the blending of high-octane gasolines so information and catalogs on everything from simple 

Atel that yields are increased and prices non-recording control devices to fully automated 
competitive levels. systems, write to address below. 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 4 
POST-ELECTION SPECIALS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.; ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.; NBC, 11:30 
p-m.-12:30 а.т.).* The three networks’ 
political commentators analyze the results. 


Thursday, November 5. 
BEWITCHED (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Witch 
Samantha is stirred to jealous and witchly 
japes when her husband is interviewed by 

a pretty high school girl reporter. 


Friday, November 6 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLES CONCERT (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Leonard Bernstein explains the sonata 
form, conducts excerpts from Mozart’s 
"Jupiter" Symphony and sings And I Love 
Her, the hit song from the Beatles’ movie 
A Hard Day’s Night. Season premiére. 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Anne Ban- 
croft stars in Playwright William Inge’s 
first television play, which involves the 
marriage of a baseball has-been and the 
daughter of a socially prominent St. Louis 
family. Color. 


Sunday, November 8 

LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). The Broadway cast of Oh What a 
Lovely War presents excerpts from their 
hit antiwar show. 

CAMERA 3 (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). Bertolt 
Brecht’s dramatic exercises for Shake- 
spearean actors are presented for the first 
time on television. Lotte Lenya demon- 
strates the exercise for Romeo and Juliet. 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-12 noon). 
The program debunks the myths sur- 
rounding many of the popular heroes of 
the Old West such as Buffalo Bill, Bat 
Masterson and General Custer. 

WILD KINGDOM (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.) 
Hosts Marlin Perkins and Jim Fowler 
explore the 130,000-acre Philmont Boy 
Scout ranch in New Mexico. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Premiére of a series based on the 
late President Kennedy’s bestselling book. 
In tonight’s program, Alabama’s Senator 
Oscar Underwood knowingly ruins his 
chances for the 1924 Democratic presi- 
dential nomination when he denounces 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


Monday, November 9 
THE JONATHAN WINTERS SHOW (NBC, 9- 
10 p.m.). First of six "specials" starring 
the zany comedian. 


Tuesday, November 10. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 
рп), Henry Fonda hosts a program de- 
bus: the lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein 

б Огепсе Henderson, John Raitt, 


Gretchen. Wyler 
anions die Mond Susan Watson are 
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€ new season is setti 

marquees ablaze again, though TE e e 
darkened almost as soon as the a 
lighted. Cambridge Circus, ЖЕ 
Without Luggage, and The Last Analys; 
Ce RE nalysis 


* All times E.S.T. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


long-runs, How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying is still incontesta- 
bly the best of the musicals, and The Sub- 
ject Was Roses the best of the straight 
dramatic plays. The top comedy distance 
runners are Barefoot in the Park and, if 
there is anyone left who hasn't seen it, 
Mary, Mary. 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR is an animated 
documentary that grins like a skull at the 
follies of World War I. Adding humor 
and song to pity and terror, Lovely War 
achieves a catharsis hardly to be believed 
of a musical. The hand that guides it is 
Joan Littlewood's; the guiding spirit is 
Bertolt Brecht's. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. This evocative 
musical discovers gentle sorrow and in- 
fectious gaiety in the story of Tevye and 
his five daughters in a Russian village 
prior to the 1905 revolution. Zero Mostel 
is a million rubles' worth of joy. 

ABSENCE OF A CELLO. This amusing 
farce breezes along on the proposition that 
the corporate image is a fright mask. 


RECORDS 


Folk Music and Blues 

PETER, PAUL AND MARY IN CONCERT (2 
LPs; Warner Bros.). P. P. & M. have now 
reached the status of Artur Rubinstein. 
They can record the same music over 
again and expect it to sell as well as it did 
the first time. Actually, the repeats (in- 
cluding If I Had a Hammer, 500 Miles, 
Blowin’ in the Wind) are the best part of 
this package, which is burdened with a 
lot of tomfoolery, including twelve min- 
utes of something called Paultalk and a 
sing-along section by: an audience that 
should be fired forthwith. 

THE FOLK BOX (4 LPs; Elektra). A 
sprawling anthology that includes a few 
songs from the British Isles and Africa but 
concentrates on American music. Most of 
the fine folk singers of today and yester- 
day are on hand, including Woody Guth- 
rie, Pete Seeger, Big Bill Broonzy, Josh 
White, Leadbelly, Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
Jean Redpath, Theodore Bikel. 

HARRY BELAFONTE: BALLADS, BLUES AND 
BOASTERS (RCA Victor). The folk scene 
shifts around him, but Belafonte remains 
poised and onstage. He almost mechani- 
cally puts a satin sheen on a pretty ballad, 
but he can also tighten throats with a lull- 
aby (“111 take you to a land where you 
can lift your head”) and summon up red- 
blooded jubilation when he boasts, “Come 
on over to the front of the bus, ’cause 
Ill be riding up there." 

BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE: -IT'S MY WAY! (Van- 
guard). The guitar-twanging, sing-it-your- 
self segment of folk fans does not insist 
on professional singing even in others. To 
these . earnest ones, Buffy Sainte-Marie's 
emotional involvement in her songs coun- 
terbalances her unsure delivery. She writes 
and sings about war, drug addiction, a 
lover's desertion and, in Now That the 
Buffalo's Gone, the wrongs of the Ameri- 
can Indians, her own people. 

JOHN HAMMOND: BIG CITY BLUES (Van- 
guard), in spite of its title, consists largely 
of country blues. But Hammond is one of 
the new breed of young, city-rooted white 
singers who are borrowing the Ne ro 
blues, Although he is an imitator Ha 
mond gets inside the songs, and his vole 
i$ live and versatile, equally at ease in a 
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SEA LEVEL 


Continuing its phenomenally suc- 
cessful ways, the Boeing 727 recently 
flew into La Paz, Bolivia, to become 
the first jet ever to operate from “El 
Alto." the world's highest commercial 
airport, 

The 727 made exceptionally short 
takeoffs and landings, even in the rar- 
efied air at La Paz's 13,359-foot alti- 


{ tude. As it reached V, speed on takeoff, 


i Pilot Jack Waddell cut one engine, 
| The 727 took off in a steep climb with 
only two engines operating. Gross 


Airport: 


7600 ft. 


La Paz, Bolivia 
- Altitude: 13,358 ft. 
` Takeoff run: 


Takeoff: one engine cut at V, 


Plane: Boeing 727 


weight was 126,000 pounds. The 
flights, according to Waddell, were 
“routine and uneventful.” 

The Boeing 727 has now demon- 
strated its superior performance on 
all inhabited continents and in 31 
countries, But even more important, 
the 727’s superior performance, reli- 
ability and passenger appeal are prov- 
ing it an outstanding profit-maker in 
day-to-day commercial operations, It 
flies higher, faster, farther than pre- 
dicted, Performance. in fact, is as 
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Mercedes-Benz put every engine through 
a series of running-in tests. Between 

350 and 450 litres of oil pass through the- 
engine, easing and cleaning all moving 

s. Mercedes-Benz buses and coaches 


part 
and profitable 


reach you ready for a long 
career on the road. 
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LIEW WEIS 


Contested Abbey 


Sir: Re the destruction of the abbey at 
Monte Cassino [Oct. 30], the monastery, 
although part of the famous “Gustav 
Line,’ was not, as you reported, “being 
used as a German stronghold." The Ger- 
man commander, Kesselring, forbade, on 
pain of death, any of his troops’ being 
anywhere near the monastery. It was only 
after the Allies bombed and destroyed 
Monte Cassino, on the erroneous assump- 
tion that it was being used as an observa- 
tion post, that the German troops occupied 
the position. Then, using the rubble as a 
defensive position, the Germans had a 
very sizable tactical advantage. 

G. ROLF SVENDSEN 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


> The Allied commanders responsible for 
military action in the area split over the 
decision to bomb the monastery, and 
later differed about responsibility for the 
orders to do so. U.S. General Mark Clark 
wrote after the war that he had been op- 
posed to the bombing. The Germans de- 
nied having occupied the monastery build- 
ings, and the Abbot-Bishop of Monte Cas- 
sino testified that “only three military po- 
lice occupied the monastery.” —ED. 


Active Bishop 


Sir: As an indignant son, may I say 
that you do our retiring Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, a great 
injustice when describing him as. being 
“wasted by Parkinson's disease" [Oct. 23]. 
True, the bishop's voice is affected. He 
has, however, lost little mobility, and this 
past summer could have been found trout- 
fishing in Vermont streams, no easy un- 
dertaking for any 64-year-old bishop. Now 
that he has retired as Presiding Bishop, 
he will become professor of pastoral the- 
ology at the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, Mass., as an active teacher. 
ARTHUK T. LICHTENBERGER 


Westfield, Mass. 


China's New Threat 


Sir: Since China's knowledge and pos- 
session of an atom bomb is a certain 
threat to India's security [Oct. 23], it is 
high time that she gave up her sterile 
policy of nonalignment and entered into 
a military alliance with the U.S.A., which 
proved to be India's true and good friend 
when it rushed to India's aid during the 
dark hour of China's naked aggression 
two years ago. As things are now, it will 
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be fatal for India to remain complacent 
about China’s growing strength. 

ANTHONY PARAKAL 
Bombay 


Those Successful Olympians 


Sir: Every man, woman and child in the 
U.S. owes a vote of thanks to the Ameri- 
can athletes who participated in the Tokyo 
Olympic Games [Oct. 30]. Oerters and 
Roth's performances were made of the 
stuff that wins Congressional Medals of 
Honor. Lieut. Millss run will not only 
make the descendants of Sitting Bull 
proud; it makes us all feel better about 
losing at Little Big Horn. But I seriously 
suggest that the U.S. withdraw from the 
20,000-kilometer walk. Halfway around 
the world is obviously too much. You 
meant to say 20,000 meters. 
Ditmar H. Bock 


Buffalo 


Poetic Steroid 


Sir: Perhaps TiME readers will enjoy 
the scientific name for “the steroid nu- 
cleus” [Oct. 23]: Cyclopentanoperhydro- 
phenanthrene. Its dactylic meter is worthy 
of Virgil. 

RALPH S. WOLFSTEIN, M.D. 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 
Los Angeles 


Thomistic Debate 


Sir: Thanks to Dr. Kreyche [Oct. 23] 
and thinkers like him, Catholic universi- 
ties may now evolve as more than mere 
purveyors of Thomism. Too long have 
these philosophy factories produced stu- 
dents who resemble simian creatures able 
to quote the hylomorphic theory* in their 
sleep. The problem, however, has been not 
so much with the abused “angelic doctor" 
as with the cataleptic Thomists them- 
selves. They merely recite Thomas and 
fail to think him. 
VINCENT J. GARZILLI 

Glen Rock, N.J. 


Unselect Schools 


Sir: You state that Harold Wilson is the 
first British Prime Minister who is a 
**erammar-school boy—meaning he did 
not attend one of the country’s select pri- 
vate schools [Oct. 23].” The first part 
of this statement may be correct, though 
it should be explained what the British 
grammar school is. It is very broadly 
equivalent to an American high school, 


* Aristotle's view of matter as a union of basic 
substance and substantial form. The first re- 
mains the same throughout change; the latter 
varies with the movement and interaction of 
elements in the universe. 
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but entry is confined to pupils reaching a 
certain Docet standard. Although Har- 
old Wilson may be the first Prime Minister 
to have attended this type of school, nei- 
ther Lloyd George nor Ramsay MacDon- 
ald attended a "select private school." Go- 
ing back farther into history, you will 
probably find that some Prime Ministers 
were educated by tutors and did not at- 


a chool. 
хепе ure J. K. JACKSON 


Istanbul 


Not All Hatred 


Sir: Your justifiably friendly review of 
Malaparte’s Those Cursed Tuscans [Oct. 
30] makes me recall how Kurt Erich 
Suckert explained to me in Rome in 1926 
why he, had chosen Curzio Malaparte as 
his pen name (and later as his own name). 
“Buonaparte,” he said, “won at Austerlitz 
and lost at Waterloo. Malaparte loses at 
Austerlitz and wins at Waterloo.” I knew 
him from 1925 until his death, and even 
wrote a “fictitious reminiscence” about 
him. I can assure you that the hatred and 
contempt were of his last writing period 
alone and never in his personal relations. 
PERCY WINNER 


Washington, D.C. 


Another Buddhist Hoax? 


Sir: That so-called highlanders’ rebel- 
lion [Oct. 2]—is it only the word of the 
Viet Cong? Or are we witnessing another 
“Buddhist”-type hoax in which the Viet 
Cong agents are agitating while the policy- 
makers of the State Department are en- 
couraging them in an attempt to exploit 
the situation as a pretext for taking ad- 
vantage of their position as "allies" to 
install some kind of military or political 
bases more strongly in the highlands, in 
default of being able to do so in the low- 
lands? At any rate, it would be a hoax 
equivalent to the "Buddhist" hoax—and 
one which can only help those who want 
to "divide and conquer" us, from wher- 
ever they come—if the world swallowed 
the line now being peddled by the Amer- 
ican press to the effect that a "traditional 
hatred" exists between the Vietnamese of 
the highlands and.those of the lowlands. 

Those who would “teach” us how to 
treat our "minorities" would do better to 
tend to their own. 

MADAME N60 DINH NHU 

Rome 


A Burka for Snow 


Sir: You ran Sir Charles Snow's photo 
in a shaggy, angular Russian coat and 
called it a "special Russian academic 
garb" [Oct. 30]. You were wrong. It is 
the well-known Caucasian burka (pro- 
nounced boor-kah), an everyday, all- 
purpose sleeveless coat originated by the 
Circassians, Chechens and other moun- 
taineers of the northern Caucasus. In 
October 1963, Sir Charles visited Russia 
to receive from the University of Rostov 
an honorary doctorate of philological sci- 
ences, and to be Mikhail Sholokhov's per- 
sonal guest. It must have been on that 
occasion that Sir Charles wore the burka 
as a bit of local color, but certainly not 
to march in any academic procession. 

The degree was arranged for Sir Charles 
by Sholokhov as a return compliment for 
the role Sir Charles had played in the 
bestowing of an honorary doctorate on 
Sholokhov at Scotland's Saint Andrews 
University in April 1962, the first Russian 
writer to be so honored in a British uni- 
versity since Turgenev's honorary doctor- 
ate at Oxford in 1879. I was born and 
grew up in Rostov. That coat of felt and 
§0at's wool is surely familiar to me, even 
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BAKER, BACON, AUCHINCLOSS & FABER IN PHILADELPHIA 


A letter from t 


E feel rather close to the sub- 

ject of urban renewal, taking 
considerable pride in the fact that 
Time Inc. has played a key role in 
major rehabilitation of an area in 
the world's greatest city. In 1957, 
when work was started on the new 
Time & LiFe Building on Manhat- 
tan’s Avenue of the Americas be- 
tween 50th and 51st Streets, this new 
extension of Rockefeller Center was 
in a neighborhood scarred by shabby 
old buildings dating back to the era 
of the Sixth Avenue Elevated. Dur- 
ing the seven years since then, 16 
other major buildings have been 
completed or started at nearby loca- 
tions which, before Time ventured 
across the avenue, were considered 
the other side of the tracks. Among 
the new neighbors: the Equitable 
Life Assurance, Sperry Rand and Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System build- 
ings, and the New York Hilton and 
Americana hotels. 

With such a big urban renewal 
story going on right outside the win- 
dow, it did not necessarily take any 
long-distance perspective on the part 
of the editors to decide that here was 
a subject for a cover story. Choosing 
the city and the individual and the 
right time was not quite so easy, but 
the happy choice came to Philadel- 
phia, Edmund Bacon and this week. 


he РО ВЕ БИЕК 


The major reporting for the cover 
story was done by a bona fide expert 
in the field: Gurney Breckenfeld, for- 
mer managing editor of HoUsE & 
Home and co-author of The Human 
Side of Urban Renewal (Ives Wash- 
burn; 1960), who recently joined the 
Tıme staff. While Breckenfeld spent 
eight days casting a critical eye on 
old and new Philadelphia, Senior Ed- 
itor A. T. Baker, Writer Douglas 
Auchincloss and Researcher Nancy 
Gay Faber made a one-day foray 
into the city, and TIME correspond- 
ents reported on renewal progress in 
a dozen other U.S. cities. 

As the MODERN LIVING cover sto- 
ry and the four pages of color pho- 
tographs show, the story of urban 
renewal is one that develops over a 
period of years and spreads all across 
the country. With a sidelong glance 
at his front-of-the-book colleagues 
who were preparing to get out our 
Election Extra edition this week 
within hours after the polls close,* 
Editor Baker said: “Urban renewal 
is slow news but it is big news, and it 
might just have more to do with the 
way we live than the election." 


* It will go to press some 80 hours after this 
issue, will be sold on newsstands, distributed 
as quickly as possible to subscribers in the 
U.S. and Canada, and will be bound into 
next week's regular overseas editions. 
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Why this KLM captain in Amsterdam 
is impersonating a radar operator in New York 


Because he's helping the trainee 
pilot next door plot a course in 
thick fog over John F. Kennedy 
International. 

How can the trainee be over New 
York and in Amsterdam at the 
same time? 

y sitting at the navigator's table 
on the flight deck of one of 
КІМ million-dollar flight simu- 
lators. 

These are electronic devices 
which give a fantastically real- 
istic reproduction of weather 
conditions, navigation signals and 
radar beacons along any route 
in the world. 
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ater might be close. He 
D through Florida, Georgia and 
Carolina in the Deep South, 
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(е! Dreams. Considering himself 
АЩ ы of victory, Johnson often 
INI i carried away by the wonderful- 
Joc of it all. In San Bernardino, Calif., 
М made a sentimental journey to the 
Cth Building, where he operated an 
Лог as a boy 39 years ago, but his 
barks about Goldwater were decid- 
258, unsentimental. It would be awful, 
е vid, if both Barry and Red China 
"TRE the atomic bomb at the same time. 
уте a brave man," he went on, 
Capi some people have got more guts 
(АЕ brains.” Embroidering his charge 
fa Coldwater would send the U.S. “to 
na hack” by tearing down pro- 
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tively. “All we need to do now,” he 
cried, “is to go around and talk about 
positive things. About the issues, about 
peace, about prosperity, about social se- 
curity, about jobs, about medical care.” 
But most of the time he wasn’t talk- 
ing about issues. He just rambled on 
about anything that popped into his 
mind. Sample quotes: 
> "Let's always be nice. When your 
neighbor comes over to your house, and 


he has been living there alone for a long 
time and he gets lonesome, and he 
comes to visit you, even if he does kind 
of start doing all the talking, you be 
nice to him and courteous, because ev- 
erybody is entitled to associate with 
good company every once in a while.” 

> “Love thy neighbor as thyself; do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. No matter how long it may 
take, no matter how difficult it is, this 
above all else is the great horizon to- 
ward which we march united.” : 
> “Let’s keep a smile on our face, let's 
keep faith in our heart, let’s keep hope 
in our vision, let’s move on to conquer 
unknown frontiers.” 
» “1 have traveled around the world 
and I have been in many countries and 
I have seen the glories of art and ar- 
chitecture. But the most beautiful vi- 
sion that these eyes ever beheld was 


that American flag in à foreign land. 
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Let's see if we can't take a little pride 
in that flag, and let's see if we cant 
have a little feeling well up in us, and 
see if we can't get down on our knees 
some time during the night and thank 
God that I am an American." 

» "We want every boy and girl born 
under that flag, when he or she discov- 
ers America and comes in squealing, 
we want him to know that he has the 
right to all the education that he can 
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L.B.J. IN MILWAUKE 
Peace on earth—but never mind the details. 


absorb. If we are going to compete with 
the Soviet Union, we are not only going 
to have to have the best heels and the 
best hearts that we can, but we are go- 
ing to have to have the best heads. You 
don't want some boy that went to a red 
schoolhouse and dropped out in the 
third grade and went off as a road hand 
like I did when I ran off to California 
when I finished school, you don't want 
him to be in your spaceship with John 
Glenn orbiting the earth. You want 
somebody that knows where the buttons 
шс and how to mash them and touch 
them. 
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"American prestige has Бел. a 
us in heaven this afternoon, John Fitz- up a silver pocket watch. In Pittsburgh, ‘slowly out of sight.” John [Piden 
gerald Kennedy.” At one point, he had 15,000 jammed the Civic Arena, raised charged, “worries more about th It e di 
talked so long that Lady Bird sent a the roof for 19 minutes before letting he's going to get than the boys w a ilius w 
note to the podium telling him it was the candidate open his mouth. in Viet Nam." To a Cheyenne, I erved a d 
time to stop. In Pittsburgh, people in On the Offensive. Still, even among crowd Goldwater declared: Tea cue Sw 
the back rows began sneaking out half- the ovations, there were reminders that that unless we keep our military st jae A 
way through his address. In Milwaukee, all is not well between Barry and a lot high we are doomed for a third: it Lyndon" 
Lyndon missed his lunch, made up for of leading Republicans. In New York, war—for a fourth one—becaw Fats only 
it by stopping at William Balsmider’s neither Governor Nelson Rockefeller may be in the beginning of telts in his 
grocery and asking for “a little hunk nor Senator Kenneth Keating showed one now in South Viet Nam.” 
of baloney” and half a dozen pepper- up to share the platform. In Cleveland, , nt that 
mint sticks. He had to borrow $1 from — Ohio's Republican Governor James А lim по ha 
a Secret Service agent to pay for it. Rhodes and Senate Candidate Bob Taft Emerging from his presiden g polls 
In his breast pocket, close to his were both absent. During a day-long аё San Diego's airport one Me Ww Even th 
heart, he kept a mimeographed con- tour of western Pennsylvania, Repub- week, Lyndon Johnson stopped | ‘tion, one 1 
sensus of the latest polls, showing him — lican Senator Hugh Scott was nowhere with newsmen. When one of t Lyndon’s 
winning 481 electoral votes out of a in sight. In Illinois, Gubernatorial Can- porters referred to the шү dt down — 
possible 538. All he needs is 270 to win, didate Chuck Percy thought it best to the President suddenly explode ft hhnson's c. 
but Lyndon wants more than a mere vic- ignore Barry's visit to Belleville. ident Eisenhower had the m | leading | 
tory, and so he exhorts listeners at every Reporters accompanying Barry said problem with his appointmen y ited libe 
stop to get out “your uncles and aunts that a defeatist attitude pervaded the tary. The only difference.) s though 
and cousins .to vote for him. “I hope whole Goldwater entourage. But Barry  crats felt sorry for hi dise Py ; 
nobody in this country wakes up Wed- certainly did not sound defeatist in his no ni for usi 
nesday morning,” he said, “апа looks at public utterances. If nothing else, he edl fr ma th 
their wife or their kinfolks around the was on the offensive. Said he to the Mad- [а ; 
breakfast table and says, ‘Gee, I just ison Square Garden throng: “It is a comment fin, Semi 
wish I'd tried a little harder. ” fact that Lyndon Johnson and his curi- bone лепей е 
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squalor and poverty in our cities and 
the danger of nuclear war,” said the 
statement. “We see the Jenkins episode 
as a case of human weakness. If there 
is a security factor involved, let that be 
dealt with on its own terms and let it 
not serve chiefly as an excuse for dwell- 
ing on this one episode to cater to the 
prurient curiosity or to the self-right- 
eousness of part of the public.” 

The Day After. The clergymen's 
statement appeared the very day after 
Lyndon himself had revived the Jenkins 
case with his own dirty dig at the Eisen- 
hower Administration, and on the very 
day after Barry Goldwater protested 
about “the clerical spokesmen who now 
become loud advocates of President 
Johnson” and suggested that they “get 
back to their business" of protecting 
the nation's morals. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Sticky Wickets 

Washington last week played host to 
a diplomat with an unhyphenated 
double-barreled name: the new British 
Labor government's Foreign Secretary, 
Patrick Gordon Walker, 57, who came 
calling for a getting-to-know-you chat 
with top U.S. officials. Both President 
Johnson and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk were understandably anxious to 
find out what difference the British elec- 
toral turnover might make in Anglo- 
American relationships. The conclu- 
sion, after talks with Gordon Walker: 
the Labor government intends to dem- 
onstrate that it has a strong, independ- 
ent mind of its own—but it hasn't 
quite made up its mind about specific 
policies. 

More Time. The ostensible purpose 
of Gordon Wa'ker's trip was to lay the 
groundwork for a visit from Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson in December. 
High on Wilson's agenda will be a dis- 
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cussion of North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization problems and the proposed 
creation of a multilateral nuclear force 
(MLF); this one has been fretting both 
the U.S. and Britain for years, and no 
one is really satisfied with the U.S. 
proposal, outlined in May by Under 
Secretary of State George BaM, for a 
fleet of 20 Polaris-armed surface ships 
manned by mixed allied crews. Britain's 
Tory government had succeeded in 
fending off any firm conclusions on the 
question. Would the Labor government 
now take a stand? 

'That was a question put to Gordon 
Walker at a press conference follow- 
ing his talks with Johnson and Rusk. 
What, he was asked, was the U.S. re- 
action to present British proposals for 
MLF? Replied Gordon Walker evenly: 
“I don’t know what the British pro- 
posals for the MLF аге.” Indeed, all 
the British seemed to be requesting 
was more time to develop a position. 

Over another sticky wicket, the 
question of Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations, the U.S. Admin- 
istration found little cause for com- 
fort. Like the Tories, the Labor gov- 
ernment advocates seating the Com- 
munist Chinese—but the Laborites are 
almost certain to be more activist in 
achieving their aim. The British are 
also eager to bring Red China into 
disarmament discussions. Britain, said 
Gordon Walker, will “consider very 
favorably” the suggestion by U.N. Sec- 
retary General U Thant that the nu- 
clear powers get together with the Chi- 
nese Communists for talks on the mat- 
ter—this despite a U.S. rejection of 
the idea only a few days before. 

Rhodesia? In one area, the U.S. was 
quick to come to Britain's aid. In Rho- 
desia, the white minority leadership 
threatened to declare its independence 
from Britain, and in so doing destroy 
London's plans toward establishing Af- 
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rican self-government in that troubled 
country (see THE WORLD). After a warn- 
ing to the Rhodesian whites from Prime 
Minister Wilson, the U.S. State De- 
partment issued a supporting statement, 
noting that Wilson's message makes 
clear some of the serious consequences 
that could befall all Rhodesians. The 
U.S. hopes that the Rhodesian govern- 
ment will continue to discuss with the 
United Kingdom government ways to 
achieve a satisfactory solution." 

Why should the U.S. be taking a 
stand on Rhodesia, of all places? The 
Administration apparently hopes that 
the new British government will return 
the favor some day. 


DIPLOMACY 


Come to the Party 

Adlai Stevenson once said of Mariet- 
ta Tree, “When you find someone closely 
identified with the intellectual and aris- 
tocratic communities who is also a posi- 
tive, active, working Democrat, it tends 
to encourage everyone in the party.” 

Mrs. Tree, 47, is a willowy (5 ft. 
10 in., 135 Ibs.) blonde patrician, the 
granddaughter of Dr. Endicott Peabody, 
founder of Massachusetts’ Groton 
School. Once divorced, she is now the 
wife of British Investment Magnate Ar- 
thur Ronald Lambert Field Tree, a 
grandson of the original Marshall Field. 

Marietta would be an addition to most 
any party, certainly not excluding those 
that she throws herself. She uses her 
opulent New York town house and her 
impeccable British butler, Collins, to 
entertain Democratic intellectuals and 
rank-and-file alike. 

A tireless party worker, she has ad- 
dressed envelopes and rung doorbells 
just like anyone else. In 1954, while 
managing a losing congressional cam- 
paign for Anthony B. Akers in New 
York's 17th Congressional District, she 
slipped away from a lavish reception 
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for Britain's Queen Mother Elizabeth, 
changed to street clothes in her Rolls- 
Royce while riding to Democratic head- 
quarters on election night. In 1956 she 
headed the Volunteers for Stevenson 
committee in New York; in 1958 she 
ran another losing campaign for Akers; 
in 1960 she was deputy chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for Kennedy; and 
in 1961 President Kennedy named her 
the. U.S. representative to the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Na- 
tions’ Economic and Social Council. 

Last week Loyal Democrat Tree got 
another reward from her grateful party. 
She was sworn in as U.S. representative 
to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which 
oversees such places as the Mariana 
Islands, Nauru and Northeast New 
Guinea, with the rank of ambassador. 
The job pays $24,500 a year and makes 
Marietta Tree, once a LIFE researcher, 
one of just three women who currently 
hold a full ambassador’s position.* 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Death Wish 


In terse, flat language, a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board investigative report last 
week laid down its chilling conclusion: 
“The total evidence clearly indicates 
that the captain and first officer of 


* The other two: Katharine White in Den- 
mark and Margaret Joy Tibbetts in Norway. 
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on antisubmarine patrol from the car- 
rier Lake Champlain crashed at sea, 
killing all four crewmen.” 

Change of Plans. Navy admirals 
grumbled that they needed faster trans- 
port vessels; they had been able to move 
across the Atlantic at a top speed of 
only 14 knots. But they proudly pointed 
out that they had put 28,000 men 
ashore at a cost of $10,300,000, given 
them enough supplies to fight self-suffi- 
ciently for nearly a month. The Air 
Force's Operation Big Lift in October 
1963 had required $20 million to fly 
some 15,000 soldiers in 63 hours from 
the U.S. to Europe, where they picked 
up pre-positioned supplies. 

Perhaps more significantly, this 1964 
Spanish Armada, operating in the same 
area from which Columbus sailed on his 
discovery voyage in 1492, demonstrated 
anew the extent of U.S. military coop- 
eration with Spain. The U.S. has also 
completed a deal to deliver non-nuclear 
Hawk antiaircraft missiles and some 
1,400-m.p.h. F-104 jet fighters to Fran- 
co. All of this is at the displeasure of 
NATO allies of the U.S., who do not 
want Franco’s Spain in NATO, and who 
last week canceled their plans to send 
observers to Steel Pike I. 


CRIME 
The Museum Jewel Robbery 


New York City’s American Museum 
of Natural History is a marvelous place. 
It is filled with all manner of wonders, 
from prehistoric bone-yard relics to 
magical performances of the galaxies 
held in the darkened planetarium. 

Not far from the Ice Age Mammals 
on the fourth floor is the Morgan Hall 
of Gems and Minerals. It is far from 
being the most popular place in the mu- 
seum; indeed, the rest rooms have been 
known to receive more traffic than 
Morgan Hall. The museum does not 
publicize the fact that the glass cases in 
Morgan Hall house some of the most 
valuable jewels in captivity. 

Obviously, no professional thief in his 
right mind would try to steal any of 
those gems. They would take for granted 
that burglar alarms are stretched like 
invisible fish nets across the room, that 
sharp-eyed guards march hither and 
yon on everlasting alert, and that at 
the very least the windows are locked. 

Well Ventilated. But the right- 
minded thief would have been wrong. 
The burglar alarm has been discon- 
nected for years—for no apparent rea- 
son. The museum has also been short of 
night watchmen for some time. The 
big windows have been left open two 
inches every night for the sake of better 
ventilation in Morgan Hall. 


S. military air accidents last 
bomber buzzed California’s 
Air Facility in а Navy Day 
show, clipped a power pole and slammed into 
a recreation center, Nine persons were killed. 
Two Army transports collided in maneuvers 
near Augusta, Ga., killing three crewmen in 


each aircraft. 
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And so, late one night last week, 
some stupid crooks got into Morgan 
Hall and went to work. Next morning, 
the caretaker discovered the results. 
Gone were 22 gems, which amounted to 
one of the biggest hauls in history. 

Most notable was the famed Star of 
India Sapphire, weighing 563.35 carats 
the world's biggest stone of its kind 
(about the size of a golf ball), donated 
to the museum by old J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan himself. Also taken was the De- 
Long Star Ruby, 100.32 carats, the 
world’s most perfect star ruby, and J. P. 
Morgan’s Midnight Sapphire, weighing 
116.75 carats. Museum officials put the 
value of the 22 stones at more than 
$300,000, but the fact was that the 
three big pieces alone were priceless. 
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Not only could they not be replaced. 
they were not even insurable. 

Right. Police reasoned that the great 
jewel theft was the work of amateurs. 
The famed gems were obviously un- 
fenceable. The thieves ignored displays 
containing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of diamonds and other 
gems that could be readily disposed of. 
Thus, with a fair certainty that they 
were dealing with greenhorns, the de- 
tectives called in the FBI and went to 
work on their own underworld contacts. 

Their work paid off fast. From “con- 
fidential police sources” the cops 
picked up the thieves’ trail quickly. 
Within 48 hours, the FBI hauled in two 
men in Miami and two in New York. 
The two arrested in Miami, charged 
with transporting stolen jewelry across 
state lines, were skindivers; one of them, 
a chap named Jack Murphy, 27, @ 
skilled surfbo: ae 
SKI E arder, is known 
friends as “Murph the $игЁ g 
a good chance that 
complices, since the 
yet to be found. | 


EUROPE 


In Gear Again 

It takes considerable patience, but 
among those who follow the oracular 
pronouncements of Charles de Gaulle 
it is axiomatic that in the long run he 
is usually right. Ywo years ago, when 
he braked Europe's march toward po- 
litical integration by excluding Britain 
from the Common Market, he acted 
in the belief that Jes Anglos are funda- 
mentally more interested in strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic Alliance than in mak- 
ing common cause with Europe. Be- 
sides, reasoned De Gaulle, Britain’s 
pro-European Tory government would 
soon be replaced by Laborites who are 
basically antagonistic to the booming, 
unabashedly capitalistic Common Mar- 
ket, and suspicious of Europeans as 
well. Last week in London a Labor gov- 
ernment was busily proving De Gaulle 
right on both counts (see below). 

Against the Grain. However, De 
Gaulle’s prognostications are often 
more successful than his policies. Two 
years ago, in hope of establishing 
Franco-German dominance in Europe- 
an affairs, De Gaulle signed his treaty 
of cooperation with Bonn. In practice, 
the entente has been mostly verbal: 
the Germans have refused to cooperate 
in joint weapons production, want no 
part of De Gaulle's incipient nuclear 
force, and have further provoked le 
grand Charles by enthusiastically en- 
dorsing U.S. plans for the mixed- 
manned NATO surface fleet, MLF, 
which Paris ridicules as the force de 
farce. 

At home, De Gaulle is in trouble 
with his farmers as a result of Bonn’s 
refusal to lower grain prices according 
to the Common Market schedule. Thus 
France, which would dearly like to sell 
the Germans its grain surplus, finally 
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announced last month that if the prob- 
lem was not settled soon, it would 
“cease to participate” in the Common 
Market—a typically Delphic threat that 
could mean anything from the “empty 
chair” technique to outright repudia- 
tion of the Rome Treaty. Last week, 
with a grand Gaullist flourish, the 
French initialed a $700 million trade 
agreement with Moscow, further irri- 
tating its Common Market partners by 
giving Russia easy credit terms that 
most other NATO nations consider 
strategically unwise. 

Spaakistan. From the headlines, the 
dream of a united Continent seemed 
more illusory than ever. In fact, it 
looked last week as if Europe's long- 
stalled political machinery was in gear 
again. For one thing, the Labor vic- 
tory in England has persuaded pro- 
British Europeans that there is no long- 
er much point in holding out for British 
membership in the Common Market 
before discussing political integration. 
As for Bonn, De Gaulle's unassailably 
correct stand on grain prices may give 
Ludwig Erhard just the leverage he 
needs to reform his nation's inefficient 
agriculture. For while Germany eco- 
nomically is less dependent than France 
on the Common Market, politically and 
psychologically it is even more deeply 
committed to European unity. 

While De Gaulle has insisted all 
along that the only feasible political 
union must be a loose confederation 
of sovereign states, convinced Euro- 
peans such as Belgium's Paul-Henri 
Spaak have clung to the ideal of a 
single, truly supranational U.S. of Eu- 
rope. (“Spaakistan!” snorts De Gaulle.) 
Recently, however, Spaak has come 
round to the Gaullist approach, at 
least as a practical first step toward 
ultimate integration. Moreover, at 
week's end there were signs that 
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effect, deputy leader of the party. A 
short quarter step behind came Edward 
Heath, 48, the Tories tough-minded, 
troubleshooting economics expert, who 
will be responsible for the party's policy 
planning. Back from self-imposed exile 
came Renegades lain Macleod and 
Enoch Powell, who had refused to serve 
in Sir Alec's administration after the un- 
seemly struggle for succession to Har- 
old Macmillan's premiership just a year 
ago. Macleod's job: leading the Tory 
attack against Labor's program to re- 
nationalize the steel industry. Right be- 
hind Maudling and Heath in author- 
ity Sir Alec installed Selwyn Lloyd, 60, 
onetime Foreign Secretary and a highly 
regarded party stalwart who was sacked 
by Macmillan as Chancellor ot the Ex- 
chequer in 1961. Lloyd's job: to drill 
the backbench battalions for the coun- 
teroffensive against Labor in the Parlia- 
ment that opens this week. 

The man who was chiefly responsible 
for the Conservatives’ return to power 
in 1951, and thereafter, will no longer 
roam the corridors of power. Shadow 
Foreign Secretary Rab Butler, 64, 
who twice lost out for the premiership 
(in 1957 and 1963), and has groomed 
such potential Prime Ministers as Maud- 
ling, Heath and Macleod, was relieved 
of his job as deputy Prime Minister 
and the party's most dynamic idea man. 
Butlers demise seemed inevitable after 
a pre-election newspaper interview in 
which Sir Alec's old rival had sardon- 
ically hinted at a Tory defeat. 


RED CHINA 


How Good a Thing? 

If glee could ever infiltrate that fro- 
zen phiz, Chou En-lai would have come 
on like Danny Kaye. As it was, 
speaking to four Filipino newsmen in 
the Great Hall of the People at Peking, 
Red China's dyspeptic Premier had a 
hard time choking back à chortle. 
What, the visitors asked, did Chou think 
of Nikita Khrushchev's ouster? “In one 
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word," snapped Chou, “it is a good 
thing." 

That was more than one word, of 
course, and quite possibly less than ob- 
jective. To be sure, Peking could hardly 
be expected to mourn the demise of its 
archenemy. The Chinese could reasona- 
bly assume that the barnyard bellicosity 
of Sino-Soviet exchanges in the Khru- 
shchev era would now be replaced with 
a more mannerly dialogue. But demon- 
ologists the world over wondered 
whether K’s exit alone could possibly 
close the political and ideological abyss 
between Communism’s rivals. 

Basking in the glow of Red China’s 
first atomic explosion, Peking’s newspa- 
pers refrained from anti-Soviet dia- 
tribes. Like everyone else, Red China’s 
boss, Mao Tse-tung, was waiting to see 
who really was calling the shots in the 
Kremlin. If, as some reports had it, Mik- 
hail Suslov is Moscow’s new Red Emi- 
nence, Mao can have no illusions. Sus- 
lov, who confronted China’s top theo- 
retician, Teng Hsiao-ping, during acri- 
monious exchanges last year, is more 
deeply hated by the Peking regime than 
Khrushchev. At the same time, Mao 
knows that the new Soviet leaders can- 
not push as hard as Nikita for collective 
Communist censure of Red China: 
Moscow's own sphere of influence, 
Eastern Europe, is disunited enough 
without risking new fissures. However, 
to show that he hadn't gone mushy 
overnight, Mao let his Albanian pup- 
pets keep up the vituperation. 

The truce, if that is what it is, may 
prove short-lived. Mao can no more 
afford to temper his violent faith in 
worldwide war on capitalist imperialism 
than Khrushchev's successor can risk 
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its bombs. Of course, if 
CL Бо is to be believed, the world 
has nothing to worry about. After as- 
suring the Filipino journalists that Pe- 
kings bomb is bigger than those 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
Chou added: *Our bomb is small, but 
from the day of its birth it joined the 
struggle for peace." 


RUSSIA 
How Nikita & Nina Came Back 
To No. 3 Granovsky Street 


It looked and smelled like snow. 
Thick, milky clouds piled high over 
Moscow, and a sharp northern wind 
stripped the last leaves from the birches. 
The years biggest, brightest holiday, 
the 47th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, was at hand, but somehow 
the holiday mood refused to ignite. 
There was one cheerful note. Russia's 
new regime announced that for the 
first time in 13 months of grain ra- 
tioning, everyone would be issued 44 
extra lbs. of flour for the cabbage pies 
that seem vital to the Russian soul. 
With a bumper crop almost in, Nikita 
Khrushchev's successors, Leonid Brezh- 
nev and Aleksei Kosygin, could afford 
the gesture. “Well,” said one Russian 
woman, “I guess this shows that 
—what's his name?—oh yes, Kosygin 
—is all right." 

The Explainers. Khrushchev's sudden 
ouster has seemingly stirred little emo- 
tion among the Russian people. But 
shock and indignation have mounted in 
Communist parties abroad, and the task 
of soothing the foreign comrades left 
Russias new B. & K. team red-eyed 
with fatigue. Into Moscow swept pla- 
toon after platoon of insistent commis- 
sars—French, Italian, Austrian, Dan- 
ish, Indian, Mongolian—all clamoring 
for explanations. Why had Khrushchev 
been ousted? How could the new re- 
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gime justify its coup d'état? What were 
Moscow's new  policies—particularly 
vis-à-vis Red China? And, ahem! was 
Nikita all right? "In fact," said one 
old Moscow hand, “the problem is that 
this crowd came to power without a 
program and is now having to impro- 
vise like mad." 

First they tried out their answers 
on Wladyslaw Gomulka, Khrushchev's 
crusty crony whose approval Brezhnev 
and Kosygin greatly needed to placate 
other satellite leaders. Meeting Gomul- 
ka halfway, in the primeval depths of 
Bialowieza Forest on the Russo-Polish 
border, they conferred in a Czar- 
ist hunting lodge, while the last sizable 
herd of European bison stomped and 
snuffled outside; inside, B. & K. buf- 
faloed Gomulka with reasons and re- 
assurances. He went away satisfied 
enough to defend Khrushchev's ouster 
in a Warsaw speech two days later. 
Emboldened by their successful de- 
Khrushchevization, Brezhnev and Ko- 
sygin released to visiting Communists a 
40-page "justification" that purported to 
explain why Nikita had to go. 

Nikita's Sins. The catalogue, which 
was evidently compiled by Ideologist 
Mikhail Suslov, accused Khrushchev of 
29 sins, immoral, illegal, or fathead- 
ed. Basically it corroborated earlier re- 
ports that Nikita's underlings could. no 
longer stomach his loutish, highhand- 
ed ways or condone his persistent bun- 
gling of agricultural, ideological and 
foreign policies. But there were some in- 
triguing elaborations, such as charges 
that he tried to make Wife Nina chair- 
man of the Union of Soviet Women, 
that he *antagonized intellectuals," and 
clung to uneconomical building plans 
(he insisted on five-story rather than 
twelve-story apartment houses, on un- 
derpasses rather than Overpasses), 

Khrushchev's gravest error, in his 
successors’ eyes, lay in conductin 
Soviet-Red Chinese ideological sc 
as if it were a barroom brawl. He was 
So busy argy-bargying with Peking that 
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it aptly described his administration. 

Of the top two rivals for the premier- 
ship, cool, conservative Eisaku Sato is 
the stronger. A career bureaucrat, he 
is backed by his brother, ex-Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi (who changed his last 
name when he was adopted into the 
samurai family of his wife), as well 
as by another influential ex-Premier, 
Shigeru Yoshida; Sato served effectively 
in both their administrations. A candi- 
date for party president in the Con- 
servative-Liberal elections last July, 
Sato lost by only ten votes to Ikeda, 
who had appointed him to the key 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce. Sato 
subscribes to Ikeda's policies, although 
he favors a more realistic defense pro- 
gram. Pro-American—but pointedly 
not “servile” to the U.S.—he feels that 
Japan should show more independence. 

Elders' Choice. Ichiro Kono is Sato’s 
antithesis and longtime personal foe. 


KYODO NEWS 
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A brash, impulsive go-getter who won 
international acclaim last month for 
his near-faultless performance as State 
Minister in charge of the Olympic 
Games, Kono loves to be called “oya- 
bun,” the admiring title given to the 
most ruthless gangster lords in feudal 
Japan. Today, it symbolizes a political 
boss who inspires unswerving loyalty 
and obedience in his supporters. 

If Sato and Kono are deadlocked, 
the most likely compromise candidate 
will be Aiichiro Fujiyama, 67, a sugar 
millionaire who was Foreign Minister 
in Kishi's Cabinet but does not now hold 
a portfolio under Ikeda. However, the 
last thing the Conservative-Liberals 
want is an eye-gouging, knee-in-groin 
political battle. At a party caucus last 
week, they voted to leave the choice of 
Premier up to two respected party el- 
ders rather than risk an open election. 
If they and the top contenders heed Ike- 
da's wishes, the decision will be made 
soon. Asking the party to choose his 
successor "amiably and speedily, the 
retiring Prime Minister urged that in 
view of "recent developments here and 
abroad," the government should avoid 
causing the slightest sense of insecurity 


in the nation." 
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EAST AFRICA 


Up from URTZ 

When Tanganyika and Zanzibar felt 
the urge to merge last April, the nomen- 
clatural possibilities seemed irresistible. 
Tanganzanziyikabar? Tangibar? Instead, 
the newlyweds settled for the grandly 
forgettable title of United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, or URTZ, as 
it soon became known to U.S. African 
hands. Last week, to the delight of 
map-makers and .nation-namers the 
world over, the United Republic’s Pres- 
ident, Julius Nyerere, announced on 
second thought that the amalgamated 
nation's official name will be Tanzania. 


RHODESIA 


Christmas Postponed 

“There will be no African rule in my 
lifetime,” said Rhodesia’s Prime Min- 
ister Ian Smith. “The white man is the 
master of Rhodesia, has built it and in- 
tends to keep it.” In the huge African 
colony staked out by Cecil Rhodes, 
many white men agree with Smith— 
and with Rhodes’s 19th century goal of 
“a whole plan of British advance in 
South and Central Africa.” But times 
have changed—and so has Britain. 
Backed by all the 19 Commonwealth 
governments, Whitehall has repeatedly 
refused to grant the self-governing col- 
ony full independence until its 224,000 
whites agree to a “peaceful transition to 
majority African rule” by its 3,700,000 
blacks. 

Unwilling even to consider such her- 
esy, White Supremacist Ian Smith has 
been marching rowdily toward the point 
of no return: unilateral declaration of 
independence (UDI), the likes of which 
Britain has not faced since 1776. As 
Rhodesians prepared for the showdown, 
they got a crackdown instead. Tipped 
off by Smith’s brusque refusal to discuss 
the situation in London last week, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Wilson sent 
his Rhodesian colleague a memerandum 
warning direly that UDI would be 
“treasonable,” an “open act of defiance 
and rebellion” that would bring swift 
reprisal by Britain. 

Dogs & Hyenas. Actually, as onetime 
Finance Minister Smith knows well, 
Rhodesia’s whites have precious little to 
gain from any form of independence. 
As a sovereign nation, Rhodesia might 
lose some $5,500,000 a year that Brit- 
ain contributes toward balancing its 
budget. As a maverick state outside the 
Commonwealth, it would have to find 
new markets for more than half of its 
yearly exports, and would forfeit highly 
preferential Commonwealth tariff rates. 
But reason alone is no match for emo- 
tionalism, and last 
nounced that the date for his sup 
cist independence had finally be 
for December. Salisbur afe 
warbled merrily: “Ian 
White Christmas.” 
just dreaming. г 
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mith last month called a spe- 
S REDE of the colony's 90,000 
white and 10,000 African voters, to be 
held this week. Even more ominously, 
he arranged to “take the opinion" of the 
other 3,690,000 blacks by calling an 
indaba, a powwow of their 622 tribal 
chiefs and headmen—most of them 
grizzled old men whose primary loyal- 
ties are to their government paychecks. 
For five solemn days the chiefs listened 
to official promises of increased pay, 
paid tribute to their importance, cursed 
Rhodesia's suppressed black nationalist 
parties as “wild dogs and hyenas,” and 
occasionally inquired why the Queen 
hadn't come down from London. At 
the end of it all they learned that they 
had just voted 622 to O “to cut the 
strings that tie us to Britain." 

No Tea Party. That was enough for 
Harold Wilson. In a final ultimatum to 
Smith that was also released to the press 
to make sure that Rhodesians got the 
message, he warned: “The decision to 
grant independence rests entirely with 
the British government and Parliament 
and they have a solemn duty to be 
satisfied that before granting independ- 
ence, it would be acceptable to the peo- 
ple of the country as a whole." If Rho- 
desia proclaimed independence, Wilson 
pointed out, it would be excluded from 
the Commonwealth, and its people 
would be stripped of British citizenship. 
Apart from the "disastrous" economic 
effects, he concluded, Rhodesia would 
be left "isolated and virtually friendless 
in a largely hostile continent." 

It was, noted British papers, the 
sternest message of its kind since the 
Boston Tea Party, and for the time 
being at least, it was certainly more ef- 
fective. Amid a flurry of warnings from 
politicians and business leaders, Smith 
backed down. He promised the Parlia- 
ment in Salisbury that he would not 
declare sudden independence, and per- 
sonally Sponsored a motion declaring 
this week's referendum would be pure- 


ly academic. “The British government's 
moves have upset everything," he said 
plaintively on TV. Well, not quite ev- 
erything. The white man is still master 
of Rhodesia. 


SUDAN 


Bringing Down Father 

In many unspectacular ways, the six- 
year military dictatorship of Lieut. Gen- 
eral Ibrahim Abboud was a Pan- 


African success story. When he seized : 


power in 1958, the Sudan had suffered 
under three bungling governments in 
less than three years of independence. 
Pledging his regime to "realization of 
the country's paramount interests," Ab- 
boud dragged the country out of eco- 
nomic chaos. He brought in massive 
industrial capital, pushed ahead with 
ambitious hydroelectric projects, dou- 
bled the Sudan's rich cotton lands by 
expanding the vast, British-built Gezira 
irrigation complex. 

The Sudanese, historically renowned 
for their martial prowess, revered Ab- 
boud as the greatest warrior of them 
all. Sandhurst-trained, anglicized down 
to his swagger stick and Bond Street 
shoes, Abboud in World War II led the 
Sudan Defense Force into battle against 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps, wound up with 
two dozen combat ribbons on his chest. 
A benign, incorruptible, father figure, 
Abboud alone could have rallied his 
freedom-loving, free-and-easy country- 
men to his own austere goals of disci- 
pline and diligence. 

Single Vestige. In’ the end, he be- 
trayed their faith. Despite repeated 
promises to restore civilian government, 
he could not bring himself to relax tight 
control of the press, prohibition of po- 
litical activity, heavyhanded restriction 
of assembly, discussion and the press. 
Last week the lid blew off. 

Led by a hastily formed national 
front of students, professional men, la- 
bor unions and the old political parties, 
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plode a nuclear device within 18 
months. A Canadian-built reactor is in 
operation near Bombay, another is un- 
der construction, a third is on order. 
The only potential obstacle is an In- 
dian pledge to Canada that reactor 
products—notably the plutonium need- 
ed for nuclear weaponry—would be 
used solely for peaceful purposes. Dr. 
Homi J. Bhabha, chairman of India's 
Atomic Energy Commission, even 
maintains that the price is right. In a 
recent broadcast, Bhabha said that less 
than $21 million would buy a stockpile 
of 50 atomic bombs; for an additional 
$10 million, India could build 50 two- 
megaton H-bombs. Western experts 
agree with Bhabha's figures. 

Disingenuously, perhaps, many in- 
fluential Indians argue now that mem- 
bership in the nuclear club would in- 
crease their stature in the eyes of the 
world. Frank Moraes, astute editor of 
The Indian Express, reasons that an 
Indian bomb “would be a moral boost 
not only for this country but for all 
the free countries of Asia.” And to 
underline Moraes’ contention, The 
Statesman observed that “only a few 
weeks ago Ceylon protested against 
the presence of nuclear-armed U.S. 
warships in the Indian Ocean. But in 
the face of the Chinese outrage, Co- 
lombo is eloquently silent.” 

Few Indians, however, seem to re- 
alize that a nuclear stockpile would 
not in itself confer parity with China. 
Communist airbases in Tibet are only 
500 miles from .Кеу Indian targets, 
while India's northernmost base is 
2,500 miles from major Chinese cities. 
Asked one skeptic: "What would we 
use to deliver an atomic bomb? A 
bullock cart?" 


THE SATELLITES 
Marxmen All 


Boors may not always thrive under 
Communism, as Nikita Khrushchev so 
sadly learned—but boars do fine. So do 
bears, stags, hares, fallow deer, and 
every other Eastern European game 
species. As a result, scores of Western 
sportsmen last week were crossing the 
Iron Curtain for an annual shotgun 
wedding of East and West in which 
commissars pile up tourist dollars and 
jaded capitalist hunters bag big-game 
thrills. 

"Royal Weekend." AII details of the 
satellite safari are, of course, handled 
by state-run tourist agencies. The pay- 
off comes from "shooting fees" —each 
type of game bird or animal is assigned 
a price tag, which varies according to 
size, age and trophy value. At the end 
of a shoot, the tourist bureau tots ир 
the value of game shot, and the hunter 
forks over. In the Koprivnica area of 
Yugoslavia last spring, à Düsseldort 
status seeker shelled out $12,500 for a 
660-Ib. European brown bear. That was 
just а warmup; Koprivnica gamekeep- 
ers are carefully pampering ап even 
bigger bruin for the same hunter to pot 


- d 


this fall—at a cost of $15,000. A run- 
of-the-hill red stag costs about $350 
in Yugoslavia, but a Swiss hunter who 
was pe unlucky—enough to bag 
a "w ass” stag got s i 

à $10,500 bill. & got socked with 

Even the birds do their vit for the 
classless society. On de luxe partridge 
and pheasant shoots on the old Habs- 
burg preserves in northern Czechoslo- 
vakia, hunters stay in luxurious castles; 
black tie for dinner is de rigueur. In 
the mornings, hundreds of peasants fan 
out through the brush to drive the 
birds into range. Daily bags run as high 
as 140 birds per gun. Cost of a "royal 
weekend," as Red tourist folders un- 
ashamedly put it: $400. 

Between the Horns. At those prices, 
hunting behind the Iron Curtain de- 
mands a certain self-discipline. In Yu- 
goslavia, it costs $500 just to wound a 
bear, while a clean miss is priced at 
$200. Hungarians and Rumanians are 
nicer about it—$50 to $100 for flub- 
bing a shot. 

Western visitors are also well ad- 
vised to bone up on local folklore. In 
the Yugoslav mountains, a stag shoot 
is followed by a quaint little ceremony 
in which the hunter bends over with his 
head between the horns and tries to 
answer three riddles posed by the guide. 
“Why does the rabbit go over the 
mountain?” the guide asks. “Why is a 
giraffe's neck so long?” “Why is a lion's 
head so big?" (Answers: “Because the 
mountain wont go over the rabbit." 
“So he can reach the ground to eat the 
grass." “So he can't stick it between the 
bars of his cage.) For each wrong 
reply, the guide gets to whack the 
hunter on the rump with a willow 
branch. Smart Westerners can always 
retaliate with a few Red riddles of 
their own. One that is currently bounc- 
ing around the satellite circuit asks: 
“What did Aleksei Adzhubei learn 
when his father-in-law lost his job?” 
Answer: “That he married for love.” 
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View from the Volcano 

Bolivia's President Víctor Paz Estens- 
soro, 57, lives on top of a volcano. In 
his three terms of office since 1952, he 
has made so many political enemies 
that he is a virtual prisoner of his body- 
guards. He dares not leave the country 
for fear of a revolution, and he spends 
so much time keeping order in his bleak 
and violent Andean nation that he can- 
not really concentrate on the basic eco- 


LA PAZ STUDENTS SURRENDERING 
Make way for the clergy. 


an open revolt by Students 


fought 
troops, 


and the first casualty reports told of 


THE HEMISPHERE 


In towns throughout the country, 
howling student mobs stormed through 
the streets, fighting police and—as al- 
ways—attacking U.S. property. In the 
capital, La Paz, 600 students holed up 
in the university, for three hours ex- 
changed rifle and submachine-gun fire 
with police. That it ended when it did 
was due to the courage of Monsignor 
Andrew Kennedy, 50, U.S.-born Vicar- 
General of La Paz. “Students!” the po- 
lice shouted. “Stop firing! Listen to 
Monsignor Kennedy!” With two doc- 
tors, the stubby, grey-haired clergyman 
marched through the firing line and 
into the university. There he found 16 
wounded, one dead. Finally, the stu- 
dents laid down their arms and were 
prodded off to jail. 

Crucial Pivot. President Paz accused 
Communist Czechoslovakia of playing a 
major role in the riots, claimed evidence 
that the tin miners had been “armed 
with weapons made in Czechoslovakia.” 
Denouncing "this interference in Bo- 
livia's internal affairs," Paz immediate- 
ly broke all relations and ordered the 
Czech diplomats home. 

For Paz, the crucial pivot that keeps 
him in or out of power will be the Bo- 
livian army and his own armed follow- 
ers. So long as they remain loyal, Paz 
will probably weather the storm. It is in 
the best interest of the hemisphere that 
he do so. He is an able economist of 
considerable vision; he has a deep ap- 
preciation of inter-American relations 
and the U.S. role in Latin American 
development. And he is probably the 
only man strong enough to hold togeth- 
er his seething land. i 


ARGENTINA 
Perón: This Is the Year 


The message from Madrid to Buenos 
Aires sounded confident enough: * 
have irrevocably decided to return in 
the year 1964." Juan Domingo Perón, 
69, Argentina's exiled dictator, has been 
talking about returning for nearly ten 
years, but never before had he set a 
definite time limit or made such exten- 
Sive plans. 

According to Perón's plan, Operación 
Retorno will take him before Dec. 31 
to either Paraguay or Uruguay, where 
he will wait while an emissary goes on 
to Buenos Aires to announce the immi- 
nent return of El Lider. Then if Argen- 
tina’s 3,000,000 Peronistas react as Pe- 
rón hopes they will, the old dictator will 
move on to Buenos Aires and demand 
Immediate presidential elections, which 
he reckons he would easily win, Should 
Serious opposition develop, Perón Says: 
Sometimes in history a civil war has 
been the only way to save a sinking 
nation." 

New Tune & "Tourists." Until a few 
months ago, such talk was laughed off 
by most Argentines. Fewer are laugh- 
ing now. An intelligence evaluation pre- 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION IN GUATEMALA CITY 
Some money goes begging- 
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took their advice. He promoted new 
trade agreements with his neighbors, 
offered low-cost credit to farmers, ex- 
panded cotton production on Guate- 
mala’s rich Pacific slope. “That land is SO 
rich in nitrogen,” says one cotton grow- 
er, “that you could sack it and sell it 
for fertilizer.” This year’s income from 
Guatemala’s major crops—coffee, cot- 
ton and bananas—should reach $134 
million, 35% more than 1962. 

Basis of Democracy. Publicly ob- 
sessed with the need for industrial devel- 
opment, Peralta told everyone who 
would listen that free enterprise “is the 
basis for the democratic development of 
our national economy.” He held out the 
lure of low taxes, cheap labor and lib- 
eral tariff treaties with Central Ameri- 
can common market countries. Business 
responded. Arrow Shirts, Colgate-Palm- 
olive, and General Mills, for example, 
plan expansion of their facilities. And 
there are newcomers. International 
Nickel hopes to set up a $60 million 
strip mine, Texaco is building a $10 mil- 
lion refinery, and Kern Foods is mak- 
ing Guatemala its distribution center 
for Central America. 

Since the economy was already ex- 
periencing a slight boom, all this helped. 
Last year the G.N.P. rose 796 to a high 
of $1.2 billion, and in the last eight 
months alone savings deposits climbed 
26%. Some money is actually going 
begging. "There's one bank in Guate- 
mala," says Banker Julio Veilman, “that 
has $5,000,000 in excess funds that 
it can't place." 

Certainly, Guatemala is not without 
social and political problems. Of its 
4,500,000 people, 3,900,000 still live in 
the country's corrugated outback. They 
are mostly broad-faced descendants of 
the Maya Indians, and every year more 
and more of them drift into Guatemala 
City, creating new urban pressures. The 
military draws fire for its heavy-handed 
security checks. In one clumsy swoop 
last week, 200 men and women were 
arrested for failure to carry identifica- 
tion papers. Yet Peralta has promised 
elections before Sept. 15, 1965. Mean- 
while, the boom keeps going. 
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PROPOSED CANADIAN EMBLEM 
Some 1,200 designs later. 


| 
CANADA | 

Flag by Committee | 
| 


Few Canadian parliamentary issues 
have generated more heat and less light 
than the fight over a national flag. In 
May, Liberal Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson unfurled his choice for a flag " 
—three red maple leaves on a white | 
ground, bounded by two blue bars. And 1 
for the next six weeks, Canada's House 
of Commons argued about it in a nerve- 
frazzling filibuster led by Tory Opposi- 
tion Leader John Diefenbaker. At last 
Diefenbaker wryly allowed as how the 
debate was going nowhere. So why not 


submit the issue to a 15-man commit- ali 


tee whose “unanimous decision” would 
be binding? Since the Liberal minori- 
ty government was not strong enough 
to do anything else, Pearson reluctant- 
ly agreed. 

Last week, after 45 meetings spent 
studying some 1,200 designs, the com- 
mittee submitted its choice to Parlia- 
ment: a red maple leaf on a white 
field with heavy red bars on either side. 
As expected, the vote was not unani- 
mous—therefore not binding. Yet it of- 
fered Pearson the first real hope in 
weeks that he might finally get a nation- 
al flag to help give his fractious coun- 
try a sense of nationhood and unity. 

Pearson’s new source of hope springs 
from a sudden weakening in Diefenba- | 
ker’s Conservative leadership. Diefen- i 
baker has long argued that Conserva- ah 
tives would never accept à flag that 
left out the Union Jack as a symbol of 
Canada's historic ties to Great Britain. 
He expected that the five Conservatives 
on the flag committee would vote ac- 
cordingly. Four did—but not Quebec's 
Théogéne Ricard, and the final commit- 
tee vote was 10-4 (the chairman would 
vote only in case of a tie). Further- 
more, all ten Quebec Conservatives in 
the House of Commons appear ted up 
with Diefenbaker's obstructionist tac- 
ties at a time when pressing legislation 
is awaiting Parliamentary action. After 
hearing the committee report, they cau- 
cused and announced that they will go 
their own way, supporting the com- 
mittee flag. 

If Pearson can marshal a few 
Conservative votes and get around 
other Diefenbaker filibuster, 
yet have his national f wi 
ing for a vote of 
ing a general elec 
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Winging into London to promote a 
Soviet film festival, auburn-haired So- 
viet Cinemactress Natalya Fateyeva, 
25, speedily shaped up (36-25-37) as 
the most popular Russian export since 
caviar. Ounce for ounce, it also devel- 
oped, she was in the same price league. 
Offered a small role іп Paramount’s 
production of Moll Flanders, she al- 
lowed as how she was "very flattered." 
However, she is already earning $75,- 
000 a year, and *for $6 a week I get a 
luxury flat in Moscow and a beautiful 
country cottage. I have my car, my 
three fur coats, and I can travel the 
world whenever I want. The only thing 


RED STAR FATEYEVA 
Speedy shape-up. 


that would attract me to Hollywood," 
she added demurely, hitching up her 
skirt for photographers like any West- 
ern starlet, “would be a really interest- 
ing part." 

Five-star admirals don't even neces- 
sarily fade away. Presiding over the 
25th annual pistol match between San 
Francisco’s Olympic Club and the U.S. 
Naval Air Station at Alameda, retired 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 79, 
World War II commander of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, took a Colt .45 automatic 
in hand to fire off an “honorary” clip of 
five at 25 yds. Rooty-toot-toot, he 

© scored three bull’s-eyes, two near- 
misses, promptly tucked the target un- 
ч his arm to take home, “because my 
E e wouldn't believe it if I just told 

er.” Why should she? Though he had a 
pistol range outside his Honolulu of- 
26 2 кыз during the war, he 

asn't laid a finger j 
past two years. ANE for the 

As they cleaned the trash fr 

cellars of the Philips record-gontpany 
offices in Paris, workmen found a bat- 
tered box containing 45 master records 
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(78s), pressed between 1940 and 1942 
by Chanteuse Edith Piaf, who died a 
year ago at 47. Made in her prime, be- 
fore illness and alcohol dulled her voice, 
the records include melodies, such as 
Fais-Moi Valser and Le Vagabond, that 
“the Sparrow” made famous onstage 
but was never known to have cut. "It's a 
miracle," said a Philips executive. ^We 
don't know how they got there. Perhaps 
a technician had to dump them in the 
Occupation. Perhaps they were even 
considered rejects.” 


Disdaining his rightful line in the So- 
cial Register, he raised black Angus 
cattle on his 350-acre Virginia estate, 
where he was known to the horsy set 
for the tack shop he ran as a hobby. 
And so quietly did he die of a liver ail- 
ment at the age of 24 in Manhattan on 
Oct. 4 that not a line made the news 
columns. But when the will of Robert 
Vanderpoel Clark Jr. was probated last 
week, it showed an estate of $26,554,- 
200, held principally in trusts and be- 
queathed equally to his mother and wife 
of 21 years. Clark was a great-grand- 
son of Singer Manufacturing Founder 
Alfred Corning Clark, and he inherited 
the bulk of his fortune when his great- 
uncle died last February. 


Possibly, in Alamo, Calif. (pop. 
2,300) Lawyer George Finn didn't 
watch the World Series on TV. When 
he signed a lease for a client who was 
renting a home to St. Louis Cardinal 
Curt Flood, 26, it came as a shock to 
Finn that Flood was a Negro. Such a 
shock, in fact, that he snatched the key, 
threatening to shoot Flood if he took 
possession. With tbe aid of a locksmith, 
Flood moved in anyway, with his wife 
Beverly, 25, and their four children, to 
be greeted with cheers by practically 
every family on the block, and a home- 
cooked meal that moved Beverly to 
tears. “Bless you all,” beamed Flood. 
“We hope to add something to your 
neighborhood.” Murmured one of the 
neighbors, Mrs. Dan Sweeney, “My kids 
hope he’ll teach them to play baseball.” 


Three months out of jail, where he 
served four years for inciting a 1960 
leftist riot, Mexican Artist David Alfaro 
Siqueiros, 67, was at work on a mural 
at Chapultepec Castle. His assistant, 
distrusting the steel framework of the 
15-ft.-high scaffold Siqueiros was using 
substituted a wooden plank for one of 
the metal bases. Five minutes later— 
crash! Siqueiros is now at his Mexico 
City home with two broken vertebrae 
in some scaffolding of his own. But he 
has company; his wife slipped in a 
store and broke her wrist. 


Income earned by servin “con- 
sultant” for Some at COBRE 
the Broadway drama about his father: 
$18,615.21. Tax deduction, claiming 
that the play was an "invasion of pri- 
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THE PRESS 


About the only pattern that endured 
was stitched by those papers that took 
no sides at all. About half of the nation’s 
newspapers refused to choose. One last- 
minute entry in this neutral rank was 
the New York Daily News—which up 
to last week had been neutral for Gold- 
water. The largest daily in the country 
is not known for its reticence; it gives 
its readers advice on everything from 
love problems to safe driving. But in the 
end the only recommendation that the 
News had for its readers was to vote. 
“The Goldwater campaign has been so 
clumsily conducted that one wonders 
how capable a President he would be. 
On the other hand, we wonder whether 
the country could stand four more years 
of Johnson.” With that, and “with great 
regret,” the News boldly came out for 
neither man. 


A Cause for Mirth 

However disappointing the campaign 
might have been, at least one editorial 
hand found plenty of cause for mirth. 
New York Herald Tribune Staffer Harry 
Marsh, whose duties include rounding 
up and reprinting editorials from other 
papers, was jolted by a wry campaign 
observation in the Buffalo Evening 
News. “A good turnout can be expected 
at the polls in November,” predicted 
the News. “Most voters used up their 
apathy watching the conventions." 
Could it be, Marsh wondered, that the 
lusterless campaign had provided a set- 
ting for editorial whimsy? By last week, 
with publication of the second of two 
editorial samplers, the Trib's Marsh had 
made his point: 

e The Louisville Courier-Journal noted 
that a local Republican office-seeker 
was blaming Lyndon Johnson for every- 
thing from the mess in the Congo to 
De Gaulle's recognition of Red China: 
*Our candidate has not yet mentioned 
that it was during the Kennedy-Johnson 
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A CHIPMUNK DURING 
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years that the blue whale became com- 
mercially extinct." 
e The Wichita, Kans., Eagle affected dis- 
may after Johnson kissed a baby: “Is 
it proper for the President to expose 
himself to the afflictions which beset the 
nursery crowd? Measles or whooping 
cough in the White House could have 
repercussions for the whole free wond.” 
ө The Washington Star was amused by 
the Johnsonian declaration that "for the 
first time in history, profits are higher 
than ever before”: “With the above of- 
fering, the Chief has taken his place 
alongside those forgotten orators who 
reminded us that ‘The future lies ahead, 
and that ‘The boys of today will be the 
men of tomorrow.’ "' 
e The Philadelphia Bulletin detected a 
new earnestness of rhetoric in the cam- 
paigns last week: “Until Election Day, 
Voltaire’s famous remark is amended 
to read, ‘I will defend to the death your 
right to say what you have just said, but 
if you say it again, I'll poke you one in 
the kisser.’ " 


CARTOONISTS 
Not Mad at Anybody 


e “We're alone, dear,” says Lady Bird 
Johnson, seated at the breakfast table 
with her husband. “You can refer to 
him by name instead of ‘my opponent. " 
e Gushes the sweet young thing to her 
studious male escort: “I guess I am to 
you what Cuba is to Russia—friendly, 
but expensive!” 

e To the police sergeant, the patrolman 
explains a fact of modern life: “You 
can tell the delinquents who come from 
affluent families—instead of razors they 
use electric carving knives!” 

These needle-sharp political gibes are 
the work of James O. Berry, 32, whose 
cartoon feature, Berry's World, is syn- 
dicated by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, a New York affiliate of 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. They go to 
570 papers throughout the U.S., and 
since Berry's cartoons come as part of 
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a package, none of N.E.A.’s clients are 
under any obligation to run them. Tt is 
a considerable tribute to Jim Berry’s 
satire that more than 400 do. 

More often than not, his cartoons ap- 
реаг`оп the editorial page, where they 
seem almost like modest postscripts to 
the regular editorial cartoon. A Berry 
panel never shouts. None of the char- 
acters are ever directly identified, and 
the point of the joke is sometimes kept 
as deliberately small as the cartoon it- 
self, which runs two columns wide to 
the typical editorial cartoon's three col- 
umns. “I find if I draw large, there's a 
tendency to put in too much detail," 
says Cartoonist Berry, himself a bulky 
and heavily detailed 210-pounder who 
stands 6 ft. 3 in. 

Berry's forte is good-natured whimsy 

and a talent for deft deflation that is 
particularly effective when he sights in 
on his folksy cartoon image of Lyndon 
Johnson. His approach contrasts sharp- 
ly with the generally aggressive com- 
ment of his cartoonist colleagues. “We 
get enough of the angry stuff," says 
Berry. He considers himself a “middle- 
of-the-roader" and prefers to keep his 
political preferences a secret for the 
ballot box. "I'm not really mad at any- 
body," he says. "Satire comes naturally 
to me, and I prefer to take potshots 
at anybody and anything." 


PUBLISHERS 
The Man Who 
Snatched Away a Meal 


The occasion was scarcely expected 
to be lively. It was the annual share- 
holders' meeting, in Glasgow, of Scot- 
tish and Universal Investments Ltd. 
(suits for short), the holding compa- 
ny for Sir Hugh Fraser's vast assembly 
of Scottish and British department 
stores. Nor did the chairman’s report 
seem like a call for Scottish cheer. By 
paying out some $10 million, said Sir 
Hugh, he had acquired controlling inter- 
est in George Outram & Co., Ltd., a 
prosperous Glaswegian publishing house 
that had not really been for sale. But 
once they heard the expensive word, the 
suits shareholders burst out in un- 
Caledonian glee. *For he's a jolly good 
fellow," they sang, in tribute to the man 
who, by buying Outram, had succeeded 
in his assigned task of preventing the 
world's hungriest press lord from sitting 
down to his next chosen meal. 

Landing in Edinburgh. The appetite 
belonged, of course, to Canadian-born 
Roy Thomson, 70, Lord Thomson of 
Fleet, who already owns more newspa- 
pers (113) than any other man. Perhaps 
because of his Scottish ancestry—his 
great-great-grandfather was born in 
Dumfriesshire—Thomson particularly 
fancies Scottish possessions. When 
his Canadian-based publishing empire 
crossed the Atlantic in 1954, it landed 

first in Edinburgh, where Thomson 
bought The Scotsman, a morning dai- 
ly. Since then, between forays on Fleet 
Street, London’s newspaper row, Thom- 
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SIR HUGH FRASER 
Scotland for the Scots. 


son has added three more Scottish pa- 
pers and an 80% interest in Scottish 
television to his empire. 

When Thomson made clear that he 
meant to buy up Outram, which pub- 
lishes the | Glasgow Herald (circ. 
254,000), and half a dozen smaller pa- 
pers, Outram’s board became more de- 
termined than ever that their Scottish 
papers should be owned by Scots. Sir 
Hugh Fraser was brought in for the 
express purpose of figuring out the tac- 
tics that might keep Thomson at bay. 
A Glaswegian by birth and heir to the 
family drapery, Sir Hugh had already 
proved his business cunning by expand- 
ing his inheritance into a chain of 70 
stores all over the United Kingdom. 

Until two months ago, Sir Hugh had 
little to do. Then Thomson abruptly bid 
$2.80 per share, in cash, for Outram 
stock—a figure about 60¢ above the 
market and one that set a price tag on 
Outram of $15 million. Before long 
Thomson raised his bid to $18 million. 

Invoking a Shade. Over the next two 
months, Roy Thomson confidently 
raised his offer to an apparently un- 
matchable $25 million. But by then, al- 
though Thomson did not know it, 
the battle was ended. Over the same pe- 
riod, in his capacity as head of SUITS, 
Sir Hugh had been quietly buying Out- 
ram stock. Now he was the owner of 
a controlling 51%. 

“If Sir Hugh Fraser has won,” said 
Roy Thomson, with more vexation than 
grace, "the shareholders, Outram and 
Scotland itself will certainly have lost." 
But this was a minority view. "What 
most impresses the Scots," said Lon- 
don's Financial Times, “is that Sir Hugh 
Is prepared to lose money in Scottish 
Causes.” Exulted Glasgow’s weekly In- 
vestors Chronicle: “Shades of Bannock- 
burn!"—thus invoking for all patriotic 
Scotsmen the glorious memory of Rob- 
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benches are such men as Louisiana’s 
Judge E. Gordon West, who has upheld 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 school ruling 
while calling it *one of the truly regret- 
table decisions of all time,” and Geor- 
gia’s Judge J. Robert Elliott, who once 
said, “I don’t want those pinks, radicals 
and black voters to outvote those who 
are trying to preserve our segregation 
laws and traditions.” 

Armed with tight control over their 
calendars, certain Southern district 
judges have delayed civil rights cases for 
months and years, played cat and mouse 
with the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
and mocked the Supreme Court. Where 
possible, they remand cases for endless 
adjudication by state courts. When re- 
versed, they take back the same case 
and start all over. Little can be done 
short of impeachment—a tactic success- 
fully used only four times since 1789. 

One measure of the result is that last 
week Mississippi’s Judge Cox coolly 
tried to jail not only U.S. Attorney 
Robert E. Hauberg in Jackson but also 
his boss, Acting Attorney General Nich- 
olas Katzenbach. 

It was a strange contempt proceeding 
that threatened Negro voting through- 
out Mississippi, but it should have been 
no surprise. Once on the bench in a 
state where only 5% of adult Negroes 
are registered to vote, Judge Cox, 63, 
has consistently refused to find any pat- 
tern of discrimination. Moreover, he 
has filled trial transcripts in rights cases 
with gratuitous obiter dicta. At a hear- 
ing last March, he referred to a Negro 
voting registration drive as “grandstand- 
ing”; he repeatedly described 200 appli- 
cants as “a bunch of niggers” and called 
them “chimpanzees” who “ought to be 
in the movies rather than being regis- 
tered to vote.” 

Fit for Jail. The latest case to cast 
Cox as a judicial Horatio at the segre- 
gation bridge began in 1962. when two 
Negro witnesses told of being denied 
the right to register seven years before. 
They said that on that day they had 
seen a white man allowed to sign the 


registration book. As it turned out, the 


white man in question had been present, 


but he had actually registered else- 
where. "Outraged" at this revelation, 
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Judge Cox accused the Negro witnesses 
of perjury. 

The Government declined to prose- 
cute on the ground that the Negroes 
were guilty only of an insignificant slip 
of memory. But Cox persisted, and last 
fall the Negroes were indicted by a 
state grand jury. The Government 
countered by arguing that states cannot 
prosecute alleged federal perjurers. Cox 
tried a new tack when a federal grand 
jury began looking into civil rights vio- 
lations throughout Mississippi. Some- 
how that jury was persuaded to- see 
things Cox’s way. It indicted the Ne- 
groes, and then Cox ordered U.S. At- 
torney Robert E. Hauberg to prepare 
and sign the indictment. 

With tears in his eyes, the towering 
Mississippi-born Hauberg “most hum- 
bly” refused on direct orders of Acting 
Attorney General Katzenbach. “I do 
judge you to be in civil contempt,” in- 
toned Cox, ordering Hauberg to jail 
“until you decide to comply.” Cox then 
ordered Katzenbach “to show cause 
why he should not be adjudged guilty 
of contempt." * 

Irreparable Damage. Faced with an 
unprecedented challenge, the Justice 
Department last week petitioned the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals for a 
writ of prohibition against Cox’s order 
on the ground that the U.S. Attorney 
General has sole authority for initiating 
all federal prosecutions. This does not 
prevent Cox's grand jury from issuing 
indictments with an outside lawyer's 
help, but it does free the Government 
from participating in "unwarranted in- 
dictments" against the very Negroes it 
seeks to help. In short, says the Justice 
Department, Cox cannot usurp the U.S. 
prosecutor's job. 

The appellate court, having granted 
a stay, will now hear Cox's argument. 
As the judge sees it, Rule 7 (с) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
commands that all federal indictments 
“shall be signed by the Attorney for the 
Government.” If his judicial superiors 
agree, Cox would then be protected by 
Rule 48, which says that the Govern- 
ment can drop indictments only “by 
leave of court’—in this case, Judge 
Cox. To argue these subtleties, Cox has 
enlisted three high-powered Mississippi 
lawyers, including State Attorney Gen- 
eral Joseph T. Patterson. 

There is more involved than what 
the Justice Department calls “irrepara- 
ble damage” to Government authority. 
And the case is more than “merely a 
question of perjury,” as Cox puts it. If 
the indictments go through, says one 
civil rights worker, “our voting drive 
will be cut back fantastically. The Jus- 
tice Department now has about 16 vot- 
ing registration suits going in the state, = 
and they would be smashed. We. 
couldn't get anyone to testify." T | 
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AUTO RACING 
With a Nudge for Luck 


The Ferrari snarled down the 
straightaway past the finish line, coasted 
through a slow-down lap, and eased 
into the pits. What’s this? wondered 
Driver John Surtees when mechan- 
ics swarmed round, hugging, kissing, 

pounding him on the back. Then they 

began chanting “Campione del mondo! 

Campione del mondo!” and Surtees 

finally got the message. “Oh,” he said. 

"I did it, didn't I?" It was enough to 

confuse anybody. In one of the wildest 

finishes in racing history, Britain's Sur- 
tees became the 1964 Grand Prix cham- 
pion—by the humbling margin of a 
leaky oil line and a bent exhaust pipe. 
Going into the tenth and final race at 
Mexico City last week, three drivers 
were still battling for the championship, 
and it would have taken a mathematical 
wizard to figure all the possibilities. Un- 
der the complicated system of Grand 

Prix scoring (nine points for a first 

place, six for a second, four for third, 

etc.), Britain's Graham Hill was leading 
with 39 points, Surtees was second with 

34, and Scotland's Jimmy Clark, the 

1963 champion, had 30. Now, if Hill 

won, it was all over. But if Clark won 

and Hill and Surtees were out of the 
money, or if Surtees came in second 
while Clark and Hill—oh, never mind. 

Fist in Anger. The starter's flag had 
barely fluttered when Clark shot into 
the lead, opening up a gap of 18 sec. 
over the U.S.'s Dan Gurney, who had no 
chance at all for the championship. Hill 
was a careful third, and Surtees, off 
slowly, was fifth, hopelessly out of the 
running. Or so he thought. 

Then luck took a hand—with a nudge 
from Surtees’ teammate, Lorenzo Ban- 
dini. Running fourth, unable to pass Hill 
on the straightaways, the Italian picked 
the worst turn on the course, a tight 
hairpin, as a likely spot to make his 
move. Four times he tried to slip past; 
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four times he failed—coming so close to 
Hill's B.R.M. that the Briton shook his 
fist in anger. On the 31st lap he tried 
again—and this time he slammed into 
the B.R.M., bounced it clear off the 
track into a fence. Tail pipes bent, title 
hopes shattered, Hill limped into the 
pits and exploded with rage: "Rank 
amateur driving. Inexcusable.” 

That put Surtees fourth, but after 63 
laps, Clark’s Lotus was still far ahead, 
and the championship was surely his. 
Suddenly a shout went up. Clark was 
merely «coasting. An oil line had 
snapped. The Lotus was out of the race 
—just two laps from victory. Now all 
Surtees had to do was finish second be- 
hind Dan Gurney. Ferrari mechanics 
frantically signaled Bandini to slow 
down. Obediently, Bandini lifted his foot 
and Surtees shot past, crossing the fin- 
ish line 69 sec. behind Winner Gurney. 

Tired of Thinking. That gave Surtees 
40 points and the championship—not 
bad for a man who drove his first four- 
wheel race in 1960. The son of a South 
London motorcycle dealer, Surtees, 30, 
grew up gunning bikes around the coun- 
tryside, won his first world motorcycle 
racing championship in 1956, his sev- 
enth in 1960. Grand Prix drivers still 
shudder at his first attempts to corner a 
racing car. "First you would see one 
side of the car,” says Stirling Moss, “апа 
then the other, and then the front, and 
then the back.” “Coordination,” says 
Surtees, was his trouble: “On a bike 
you do all the work with your hands, 
but in a car your feet have to work as 
well. That meant I had to think all the 
time, and that was very tiring." 

Plagued by mechanical troubles, he 
spent the first half of the 1964 season 
watching gloomily while the Lotuses 
and B.R.M.s whizzed past. Once, the 
exquisite machines of Italy's Enzo Fer- 
rari had dominated Grand Prix racing, 
but the British took over, and now ex- 
perts were suggesting that old (66) 
Enzo had lost his touch. Then the bugs 
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Enough to confuse anybody. 
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DRIVER ARFONS 


was nothing to brag about: he had been 
fired by the Boston Patriots. He spent 
two years rebuilding the squad, and by 
last week the jeers had turned to cries of 
glee. Victory over the Jets ran the Bills' 
season's record to 7-0, making them the 
only unbeaten team in pro football. 

Maybe they could handle the Colts 
at that. The Bills lead the A.F.L. in 
scoring, total offense and total defense 
—averaging 415 yds. and 33 points, 
holding opponents to 243 yds. a game. 
Most teams have one topflight quarter- 
back, if that. The Bills boast two: Jack 
Kemp, 29, who led the San Diego Charg- 
ers to two straight Western Division 
championships before going to Buffalo 
on waivers for $100; and Daryle La- 
monica, the ex-Notre Dame star, who 
has engineered winning touchdown 
drives in four of the Bills' seven games. 
On defense, Buffalo's “front four" make 
most N.F.L.‘linemen look like underfed 
schoolboys: bulwarked by massive Tack- 
le Jim Dunaway, a Mississippi All- 
America in 1962, they average 265 Ibs. 
per man. But that is only half the sto- 
ry. The other half is Carlton Chester 
(*Cookie") Gilchrist, 29, who at 6 ft. 
3 in. and 251 Ibs. is the biggest back 
in all of pro football. 

Daddy Called Him Doughnut. Cook- 
ie Gilchrist (“Му mother called me 
‘Cupcake, my father called me ‘Dough- 
nut,’ so we settled on ‘Cookie’ ") has 
been a pro ever since he was a 185-Ib. 
teen-ager playing for Har-Brack high 
school in Brackenridge, Pa. "Guys 
would shake hands with me, and there 
would be bills in their palms," he re- 
members—and sometimes the take ran 
to $150 a week. The N.F.L.’s Cleveland 
Browns signed him at 18, shipped him 
off to Canada for seasoning. Cookie 
liked it so well he decided to stay. By 
1962, when he quit and shuffled off to 
Buffalo, Cookie was the No. 1 back in 
Canadian football and a $20,000-a-year 
man with the Toronto Argonauts. 

In his first season at Buffalo, Gil- 
christ gained 1,096 yds., was voted. Most 
Valuable Player in the league. Crippled 
by injuries last year, he still put on the 
greatest one-man exhibition in pro his- 
tory: in a final game against the Jets, 
he carried the ball 36 times, scored five 
touchdowns, and gained 243 yds. 
"When you weigh 251 lbs," he says, 


Сапар ге’ѕ no sense in trying to run around 


smaller people. I just run through them." 
Against the San Diego Chargers earlier 
this season, Gilchrist caught a swing 
pass from Quarterback Kemp. Nobody 
was fooled. One after another, four de- 
fenders piled on top of Cookie. He final- 
ly went down—after staggering 25 yds. 
What’s more, unlike many top pro run- 
ners (including Cleveland’s great Jim- 
my Brown), Gilchrist is a supero block- 
er. With Cookie picking off the blitzers, 
Buffalo’s quarterbacks have had to eat 
the ball only six times all season. 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 

> Kelso: the $108,600 Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, for the fifth straight year, by 
five laughable lengths at New York’s 
Aqueduct race track. Clipping one-fifth 
of a second from the U.S. two-mile rec- 
ord he set when he was three, Mrs. 
Richard C. duPont’s seven-year-old 
gelding picked up $70,590, boosted his 
lifetime earnings to $1,803,362. That 
broke Round Table’s alltime record, 
made Kelso the biggest money winner 
in thoroughbred racing history. 

> Unbeaten Notre Dame: a lopsided 
40-0 victory over Navy, at Philadelphia. 
Led by Quarterback John Huarte, who 
threw TD passes of 7 yds., 55 yds. and 
74 yds., the No. 2-ranked Irish won 
their sixth straight, handed the Mid- 
dies their worst defeat since 1949. Top- 
ranked Ohio State hardly lived up to 
its notices, edging Iowa by two points 
(21-19) and 8 in.—the distance by 
which the Hawkeyes missed a running 
conversion attempt that would have tied 
the score. Purdue, beaten only by Notre 
Dame (34-15), won its fourth in a 
row, walloping Illinois, the preseason 
Big Ten favorite, 26-14. 
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SPACE 
Mystery from Way Out 


One of those far-out fantasies that 
have long been a staple of science fic- 
tion is now a serious subject for scien- 
tific discussion—with the Russians tak- 
ing it to new extremes. Two unusual 
radio “stars,” wrote Astronomer Niko- 
lai S. Kardashev in the Astronomical 

Journal of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 


**MAN AND SPACE" 


LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY? 


EXTRATERRESTRIAL BEING (SKETCH) 
For power, a whole star. 


ences, may be “supercivilizations” deep 
in space, calling attention to them- 
selves by transmitting vast amounts of 
energy on peculiar, and therefore con- 
spicuous, radio frequencies. 

The two radio sources, catalogued as 
CTA-21 and CTA-102, were first de- 
tected by radio astronomers in 1960. 
Both are pinpoints in the sky, which 
means that they are either very small 
or very far away. But the most re- 
markable thing about them is the radio 
energy they emit: it is strongest at 
about 900 megacycles. This frequency, 
says Kardashev, is the best for long- 
distance space communication. à 

Spherical Shell. If the radio trans- 
missions from CTA-21 and CTA-102 
are actually attempts to communicate, 
they must come from supercivilizations 
with incredibly vast amounts of energy 
at their disposal. But this does not 
trouble Kardashev. He points out that 
the total energy generated on earth is 
only about 4 billion kw., which is only 
a tiny fraction of the energy trans- 
mitted by the two radio sources. 

The earth, he says, has only a crude 
ype One” civilization. If its energy 
Output continues to grow at 3% to 

4% per year, in a few thousand years 

it will become a “Type Two” civiliza- 
tion producing 400,000 billion kw. This 
is just about the amount of energy giv- 
en off by the sun. It might be gen- 
erated handily, Kardashev thinks, by a 


ed 
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civilization clever enough to rearrange 
the matter from its planets into a spher- 
ical shell around its central star. The 
outside of such an artifact would give 
no light, but conceivably it could be 
made to transmit an enormous amount 
of radio-frequency energy. E 

Type Three. Are Type Two civiliza- 
tions the highest peaks that life can 
reach? Not at all, says Kardashev. A 
properly ambitious form of superlife 
would not be satisfied with a single 
captive star; it would surely proceed to 
capture a whole galaxy containing bil- 
lions of stars. Once it had control of 
an encapsulated galaxy, it would rank, 
says Kardashev, as a Type Three civ- 
ilization and would probably try to 
communicate with other galaxies. 

Many non-Soviet astronomers sus- 
pect that life may indeed be common 
in the universe, and if so, its higher 
centers may be trying to communicate 
with man's young civilization on the 
earth, but few will accept Kardashev's 
theory that CTA-21 and CTA-102 are 
actually stars hitched to radio trans- 
mitters. "Extremely unlikely" says U.S. 
Radio Astronomer Frank Drake of the 
National Radio Astronomy observatory 
in West Virginia. Drake admits that 
the signals from CTA-21 and CTA- 
102 are impossible to explain at pres- 
ent, but he does not consider them 
at all suitable for trans-space commu- 
nication. For the present, he says, those 
signs must remain among the mys- 
teries that abound in space. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


The Monster in the Accelerator 
The two-mile tunnel that slices 
through the rolling countryside behind 
Stanford University in Palo Alto, Calif., 
was built for one purpose only: to 
house a linear accelerator with a beam 
of 20-billion-volt electrons that might 
knock stubborn secrets out of atomic 
nuclei. The accelerator is not yet com- 
plete, but its construction has already 
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e amplification by stimu- 
radiation). The other 


Digitized ВиетуиЗаргЬсну дот Вета Рап 
С. Basov, who independently developed 
a somewhat similar maser at Moscow's 
Lebedev Institute of Physics. 

Wide Variety. Working half the world 
apart, the maser men learned how to 
use radio microwaves to induce mole- 
cules and atoms to give up their stored 
energy. That newly released energy 
starts a sort of chain reaction, and the 
amplified electronic wave that results 
has since been tamed into a power- 
ful scientific tool. *Masers," says Dr. 
Townes, “give us one more control over 
electromagnetic waves, including radio 
waves and.light waves. We have used 
them to develop an atomic clock which 
is very precise; in 30,000 years it would 
gain or lose one second.” Now that sci- 
entists have learned to use Townes's 
technique to build lasers (light amplifi- 
cation by stimulated emission of radia- 
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PHYSICIST TOWNES 


Clutter, clatter and chain reactions. 


tion), they are moving into fields as 
varied as welding and surgery. 

That very variety, as much as any- 
thing else, also characterizes Townes. 
Now provost of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he might well be teach- 
ing in the humanities rather than sci- 
ence. He was a whiz kid at Furman 
University in Greenville, S.C., where he 
spent much of his time studying lan- 
guages. He still has some working com- 
petence in French, German, Spanish, 
Greek, Russian and Latin. But eventually 
he settled for science. Now, even the 
demands of his administrative job and 
his work in the laboratory must share 
time with mountain climbing, skindiving, 
and the raising of African violets. 

Proper Share. “Тһе Russians man; 
aged to weasel their way into that one, 
said Townes's loyal wife in an interview 
on WNEW, a Manhattan radio station. 
“They don't deserve it." But her scien- 
tific husband was more scientifically de- 
tached. “They are fine scientists,” he 
said. “They have done important work 
in this field and quite properly share in 


the prize.” 


close to being a linguist, Nobelwoman 
Dorothy Crowfoot Hodgkin, 54, of Ox- 
ford, third woman ever to win the 
chemistry award,* came even closer to 
being an archaeologist. Born in Cairo 
while her father was Director of Edu- 
cation for the Sudan, she spent her 
early school holidays in digs in the Near 
East. But soon after she entered Ox- 
ford’s Somerville College in 1928, she 
got caught up in the exciting mysteries 
of chemistry. By her second year, she 
was already concentrating on the intri- 
cacies of X-ray analysis of large, com- 
plicated molecules—the work that won 
her a Nobel award. 


ment was born of a peculiar amalgam of 
scholarship and domesticity. Her family 
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Dorothy Hodgkin's singular achieve- 
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CHEMIST HODGKIN 


is scattered now; her husband, whom 
she married in 1937, is director of the 
Institute of African Studies in Ghana, 
where she is now visiting. Her three 
children are spread among Algeria, 
Zambia and India. But her old Victo- 
rian house in north Oxford still buzzes 
with her sister's collection of five kids. 
Mrs. Hodgkin's orderly mind seems 
to thrive on a diet of clutter and clatter. 
After graduation from Oxford, when 
she went into research, her first lab was 
in a dingy basement under the universi- 
ty museum. It was her precarious exer- 
cise to climb a ladder to a gallery while 
carrying the delicate crystals with which 
she worked. But whatever the circum- | 
stances, she maintained an elegance of | 
appearance and achievement. No dis- | 
traction was enough to spoil the work 
that led to a thorough knowledge of the 
penicillin molecule, and to the discovery 
of the Structure of Vitamin B-12, thi 
recalcitrant molecule with a cobal 
heart that is essential to human 
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CARDIOLOGY 


Blood for Fight or Flight 

When a man gets angry, his body 
prepares for a fight, and his heart speeds 
up. When a man is frightened, his body 
prepares for flight, and his heart speeds 
up. This much is familiar medical fact. 
But a group of researchers at Ohio State 
University Hospitals wanted to know 
whether the body, in its responses to 
stress, distinguishes between anger and 
fear. And since it is known that the 
body's arousal mechanism depends 
heavily upon an outpouring of adren- 
alin, the researchers also wanted to 


know what would happen if the activity 
of the adrenal glands was suppressed. 
The first problem, Dr. Willard S. Har- 
ris explained to the American Heart 
Association, was to devise an acceptable 
experimental setting in which volunteers 
\ could be subjected to forces inducing 
IIl | anger and fear. The Columbus team de- 
Td cided to do it under hypnosis. They got 
nine volunteers, eight of them graduate 
Students at Ohio State and one a hos- 
pital patient. Each one had to have a 
plastic tube threaded through an arm 
vein into the heart, and a needle posi- 
tioned inside an artery in the arm. In a 
half-dark, quiet room, the subjects were 
hypnotized. For ten to 15 minutes at a 
time, they were given suggestions calcu- 
lated to make them angry or fearful. 
They had 45 minutes in which to relax 
and then they were awakened from 
hypnosis, 
Fear and anger, Dr. Harris reported, 
produced the same sort of changes in 
the Subjects’ heart rate (up, on the av- 
crage, from 65 to 98. beat 4 minute), 
breathing rate (up from 15 to an aver- 
age of 35 and as high as 68 a minute), 
the heart's output of blood per minute 
(up an average of 33%), blood pres- 
sure (slightly elevated), and blood flow 
through the extremities (markedly in- 


aches, 
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tired-child syndrome." 
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creased). The only noteworthy differ- 
ence between the effects of fear and 
anger was that in some subjects fear 
caused a somewhat greater increase 1n 
rate and output. 

с, would happen if the effects 
of adrenalin were blocked by another 
drug? The researchers found that the 
human body is resourceful enough to 
meet the emergency. If it does not 
speed up, the heart manages to increase 
total blood output by the simple device 
of increasing its output of blood per 
beat. The effect is the same: to give 
both brain and limbs an added supply 
of oxygen for fight or flight. 
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RESEARCH SUBJECT UNDER HYPNOSIS 
Ten minutes of fearful suggestion. 


PEDIATRICS 


Those Tired Children 


The 30 patients, aged three to twelve, 
had two things in common: they lived 
оп U.S. Air Force bases; and they were 
suffering from nervousness, continuous 
fatigue, headaches, loss of sleep, belly- 

and sometimes vomiting. The 


all the obvious questions 


illnesses, checked the food 
supply—and found nothing 


In desperation, the medics went back 


to questioning the parents about their 
children’s ha 


terviews did 


youngsters were spending from thre 
six hours watching TV every week 
and six to ten hours on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Captain Richard M. Narke- 
wicz and Captain Stanley M. Graven told 
the American Academy of Pediatrics in 
Manhattan last week 
younger children were 
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Latest Statistics 


There was a little cheer by, 
chilling news in the latest шй 
leased by the American Cancers] . 
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DANCE 


On from Iconoclasm 

“Bé-jart! Bé-jart!” thundered the au- 
dience in Brussels’ Royal Circus. And 
right there and beating time to the 
chants, were Belgium’s King Baudouin 
and Queen Fabiola. For French Cho- 
reographer Maurice Béjart, 37, the roy- 
al welcome was sweet relief from the 
catcalls, fistfights and lawsuits that have 
swirled in the wake of his iconoclastic 
creations of the last few years. Last 
week’s premiére was his most ambitious 
production yet: a ballet to the music 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

For the epic undertaking, Béjart 
amassed more than 200 musicians and 
singers on the circular stage with 80 
dancers from 24 nations, ranging from 
Japan to Jamaica. They performed in 


SCENE FROM BRUSSELS’ “NINTH SYMPHONY” 


CHORUSES 
Swing, Swung, Swingled 


Bach swings. So well, in fact, that 
jazzmen have been spinning out varia- 
tions on his music ever since the 1930s, 
when Benny Goodman’s band started 
belting such numbers as Bach Goes to 
Town, and since then Bach has been 
through more modern translations than 
the Iliad. Now from Paris comes an 
eight-voice chorus called the Swingle 
Singers, with a new gimmick—sing- 
swinging Bach. 

Organized just two years ago, the 
octet (four men, four women) sings 
fugues and preludes by vocally approxi- 
mating the sounds of chamber-music 
instruments. Put to the swinging four- 
beat rhythm of string bass and drums, 
the sound is surprisingly engaging, with 


R. KAYAERT 


After the catcalls, a triumph in tights. 


bare feet and ballet slippers, melding 
classical, folk, modern, African and re- 
ligious dance into a ritualistic tribute 
to the brotherhood of man. 
_ Clad in brown, gold, red and white 
tights, the dancers moved across a stark- 
ly lit stage that was virtually bare of 
Scenery. In the first movement they 
awaken timidly from fetal positions, 
groping skittishly through the anguish 
of birth and early life. The playfully ex- 
uberant dancing in the scherzo abruptly 
shifts to an anti-racist theme in the third 
movement, in which racially mixed cou- 
ples Court and embrace, reject and rec- 
oncile. In the triumphant final move- 
ment, the entire troupe joyously 
marches and swirls about the stage while 
the chorus sings “Alle Menschen werden 
Briider [All men become brothers].” 
Critics declared it “a real triumph,” 
"a revolution.” Enthused Paris’ Le 
Monde: “Here is the masterpiece of all 
symphonic choreographies.” Said Béjart 
coolly: “I didn't say anything Beethoven 
didn’t say.” 
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a distinctly joyous air about it. Their 
two albums, Bach’s Greatest Hits and 
Going Baroque, have sold more than 
250,000 copies and won for them this 
year’s Grammy Award as the best new 
recording artists of the year. Last May 
they were imported for a presidential 
concert at the White House. 
"Oodla-Oodlee." Far from paling at 
the effrontery of it all, most Bach men 
like the gently swinging translation. 
And some, like Pianist Glenn Gould, 
are downright ecstatic: "They're just 
fabulously good! When I first heard 
them, I felt like lying on the floor and 
kicking my heels, that's how good I 
thought they were." 
. The Swingle Singers’ musical idiom 
is onomatopoeia, otherwise known in 
the trade as scat. Scat is like baby talk 
with a beat and is as old as singing in 
the shower. Rendered by a jazz stylist 
like Ella Fitzgerald, who reels off such 
breathless improvisations in Flying 
Home as “oodla-oodlee-ooblee-day-lay- 
do-dee-a-din-doi-oodlay-a-din-doi-dan- 
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SHANKAR IN PHILADELPHIA 
The jazzmen dig his strings. 
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f the interes 121 and Bud Shank. At the end of 
ceed chrom SUS. tour, Shankar will begin a six- 
omposer, Bei, Course in Indian music at 


blems, but wiper As local jazzmen are standing 
Ше to enroll. 


Tie basis of Indian music is a melodic 


=NTALISTS SEN à raga, a series of notes on 
- km musician improvises. There 
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usical séance # e mood—joy, eroticism, lone- 
was hazy V". Bend Says Saxophonist Shank: 
rning ince Pout in aes how free our music 
usicians # "уе af mparison with Indian mu- 
tal rug OPE s wp errifically restricted. It's end- 
iversity 0 Fil sported, ara like Ravi can do.” 
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| [hese 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


National City Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual 

tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability 
...immediate acceptability...on-the-spot refundability. Yn case of loss, 
there are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels 
can direct you to the nearest one. 

In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 
And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 297 


Test No. 1—Refundability—in Heidelberg 

Businessman George W. Campbell of Casper, Wyoming made this test by actually burning 
$1200 worth of National City Travelers Checks. He was directed by his hotel to a nearby 
Heidelberg bank where a full refund was promptly arranged. No red tape at all. 
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TestNo.2-Acceptability-inMexicoCity TestNo.3-Availability-in Montreal 
dtour? Buyacolorfulserape? Dorsett Walsh, of Montreal, buys National 
ard M. Sibleys, of City Travelers Checks at The Mercantile 
d National City Bank of Canada. It’s quick and easy at 
banks everywhere. z 


Pay foraguide 
No trouble for the Rich 
Connecticut, who use : 
Travelers Checks throughout Mexico. 


OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK NEW YORK WORLD'S 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. " 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Carnegie's 43rd 

For those who had the time and the 
air fare to taste and compare, 1964 
has already proved a vintage year for 
big art festivals. By coincidence, three 
famous periodic exhibitions fell in the 
same year that London’s Tate Gallery 
put on its bold survey of a decade of 
invention. That exhibition introduced a 
host of young Londoners. Venice’s 


32nd brassy Biennale gave official ac- 
claim to U.S. pop. Germany's didactic 
Dokumenta III then launched op. The 


43rd Pittsburgh International, better 
known as the Carnegie, fails to find 
any new avant-garde, but makes up 
for this lack with a rich platter of 
hearty helpings: 401 paintings and 
sculptures. 
The art, selected from 35 nations, is 
a catholic spread of styles, quite un- 
tainted by politics. The reason for the 
wide variety is that Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s diligent new director, Gustave 
von Groschwitz, 58, picked the whole 
shebang by himself. "Von;" former cu- 
rator of prints at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Spent the better part of two 
OR edd out ВВ choices, 
"I tried to жог 9r a balance," 
Von Groschwitz. His rough ERE odo 
give a third of the show to Americans 
and the rest to foreigners, The result 
shows how abstraction still rides high 
everywhere except in the U.S., where 
the strongest entries belong to the 
schools of pop realism and California 


44 


OPENING OF THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
A catholic spread of hearty helpings. 


figuratives. But balance does not suffice 
to explain the small numbers of young 
British artists and optical painters at 
the exhibition, especially in the face 
of bulky crops of Spanish, Italian and 


German artists. 


Von Groschwitz introduces 99 for- 
eign artists and 54 U.S. artists to the 
Carnegie. None of the newcomers won 
prizes, although, of course, a jury went 
through the dismal ritual of choosing 
and awarding. The jury, composed of 


former m 
Adelyn Breeskin, Abstractionist Hans 
Hartung, and British Picasso Expert 


VIC KELLEY 


Roland Penrose, gave $2,000 apiece to 
six unadventurous choices. France's ab- 
Stractionist Pierre Soulages, 45, won 
with an unevocative work titled 24 No- 
vember '63. Spain's slashing Antonio 
Saura, 34, scored with an Imaginary 
Portrait of Goya. Hard edge got the 
nod as the jury's candidate for suc- 
cessor to abstract expressionism. The 
U.S.'s Ellsworth Kelly, 41, and Britain's 
Victor Pasmore, 56, won prizes with 
undistinguished glops of color. Sculp- 
lure prizes went to Jean Arp, 77, and 
Eduardo Chillida, 40, 

Certainly most of the artists on dis- 
play in Pittsburgh will be remembered 
longer than, say, Gaston La Touche, a 
1907 winner, or 1947's Zoltan Sepeshy. 
But it is disconcerting to recall that 
In its time the Carnegie managed to 
omit from its internationals work by 
Cézanne, Modigliani, Demuth, Gau- 
guin, Henri Rousseau, Mondrian, Juan 
Gris and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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PAINTING 
Canopy of Color 
Marc Chagall enjo 
In his painting, cower 
lovers float like lost Jump 
and angels hover like allo 
stellations on the do 
planetarium. This Mi о 
been stunning in doz о 
and murals but never 
than in his new Ceiling "Ot y 
Opéra (see opposite Page) for jx 
That a modern artist sh 
such a 19th centu 
many traditionalists. To 
ubs and rosy Clouds of tm 
Lenepveu's academic ғ 
fectly at home in the 
opera house. But One Fre 
agreed—and he happened те 
ter of Culture André Майга, bs 
Canvas on Polyester, n 
opinion, the original mistake ys’ 
the old ceiling had Not been a 
a Delacroix, Renoir, Manet M 
don or Pissarro. Since none al Hil <; 
are alive, he redecorated his on 
Neither he nor the Department i 1 
tional Monuments, however, quite i 
the nerve to destroy Painter Гелер) 
original ceiling. It remains а few in 
above Chagall's ceiling, which is tiA 
of polyester gores slung like tau oie 
within the giant gilt rotunda, 
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resco y 
Second 


“I don't consider Malraux a min cae 
but a visionary," said Chagall, (Mi [o 
commissioned, he began with p x 


sketches the size of dinner plates Mil 
larger cartoons, which he (гап 044 
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vas was glued to the polyester p ) 
and lifted into place. Chagall, và! 
77, touched up the joints, sweating 
а 70-ft. scaffold. The whole jù E 1 
him a year—and the Russian oa 
gave the masterpiece to France 1 
tude for his life of artistry (pe 
Music Tent. «Chagall kep! Aap i 
rangements near him while he sh 
and his design soon took о 5 w. 
petals, which blossomed 10 pallet OS 
like homage to opera an ‚ oct 
favorite composer, Mo an 
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to Adam's Giselle and M 
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THE CITY 
Under the Knife, or 
All For Their Own Good 
(See Cover) 

The status symbol among USS. cities 
these- days is the bombed-out look. 
Every self-respecting city seems to want 
to be hideous with rubble and raw 
earth, crawling with helmeted work- 
ers, snorting earthmovers and angular 
cranes. These are the signs and portents 
of the biggest civic building boom 
the U.S.—or any other country—has 
known. It goes by the name of urban 
renewal, but it might also be called 
emergency surgery. The metaphor is 
thoroughly consistent. Considerable pain 
is involved, and sometimes shock. There 
is inevitable destruction of healthy tis- 
sue, the operation is sometimes a fail- 
ure, and the patient is really sick or he 
wouldn't be there in the first place. 

Death at the Heart. Professional crit- 
ics such as Lewis Mumford have long 
warned that the U.S. city in general had 
something more than a slight case of 
congestion and aching joints. But most 
people thought of the problem only in 
terms of slum clearance and better 
housing-for the poor—a worthy but not 
exhilarating objective. Only gradually 


did it become clear that the sickness 
of the cities was a kind of heart disease; 
they have been dying at the center, 
where the great stores and great build- 
ings and great enterprises are supposed 
to be. The suburban sprawl, in leeching 
the center city's lifeblood, was imperil- 
ing the whole urban organism. Suddenly 
everybody—bankers, businessmen, pol- 
iticians, newspapers and civic associa- 
tions of all shapes and sizes—found 
themselves united in a new concern for 
the city in a mustering of community 
forces unparalleled in recent times. 
Boston, for instance, has laid waste 
to 60 slum acres in the center of town 
and is erecting there a $200 million 
Government center; Washington has 
turned a 560-acre jungle south of the 
Capitol into a paradise of gracious liv- 
ing; New York City has so much private 
building that the streets are all but im- 
passable, and with the help of Govern- 
ment funds, has rehoused a population 
that, taken together, would make the 
28th largest city in the U.S. Chicago has 
27 redevelopment and four conserva- 
tion projects that in five years will have 
transformed 514 city blocks; even Los 
Angeles, a laggard among the U.S.'s 
major cities, has 17 projects on 917 
acres under way. St. Louis has miles 


BOMBED-OUT LOOK AND SOARING SKYSCRAPERS IN MANHATTAN 
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Teuse, and 
other funds for the rehabilitating i 
conservation of old houses and. 
borhoods. Altogether there ча, 
1,634 federally assisted urban ш] out a h 
projects, going on and being sti: 
„S. cities. 
Since the program's incepti: fy Hi 
Federal Government has spent : 
of $1.02 billion as of December! 
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generated. Last week Urban Rei 
Commissioner William L. Stayt fin 
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‘velopment investment is made fttt 
$1 of federal grants. . 0 
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early. His senior thesis, as an architec- 
tural student at Cornell in 1932, was on 
"Plans for a Philadelphia Center City." 
After graduation, he used a $1,000 leg- 
acy to bicycle through Europe, walk 
through Greece and sail up the Nile. He 
got his architectural start working as a 
designer under Architect Henry Killam 
Murphy in Shanghai. "It's a good idea 
to cut your teeth where the product 
won't be around to haunt you later," 
says Bacon. Back in the U.S. after a 
year, he wrote to the late great archi- 
tect and city planner, Eliel Saarinen, 
asking for a fellowship at Saarinen's 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

*Eliel Saarinen was my great master 
and teacher," says Bacon. "He empha- 
sized design as the relationship of form 
and space; so the real design problem is 
the city. Saarinen taught us that harmo- 
ny of form and mass doesn't stop at 
property lines but continues." The Ba- 
con generation at Cranbrook included 
such notables of arts and architecture 
as Designer Charles Eames, Sculptor 
Harry Bertoia, Eliel's late son Eero, and 
Designer Florence Knoll. 

*At Cranbrook in our time, every- 
body was talking about what a wonder- 
ful thing the suburbs were going to be— 
discussing civic centers, working, shop- 
ping and living centers—that sort of 
thing," recollects Eames. “It was all 
quite new, and we were full of hope for 
the pastures. We were all gliding out of 
town on the freeways. But Ed Bacon 
looked at the first seep of city rot and 
saw the real crisis.” 7 

After leaving Cranbrook in 1936, Ba- 
con served for two years as à city plan- 
ner in nearby Flint, then landed a job 
back in Philadelphia as managing di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation. It was one of the earnest but 
powerless organizations that existed in 

many cities across the land before cities 
realized that their inner renewal and re- 
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shaping was not just a matter of esthet- 
ics but of vital budgetary economics. 

By the 1950s, the city's businessmen 
recognized that Philadelphia was a city 
in a state of collapse, to use Bacon's 
phrase. Industries were beginning to 
move out, sales in the center city were 
declining, and stores were moving to the 
suburbs, or talking about it. 

The businessmen did not wait for 
the Federal Government. They organ- 
ized themselves into the Citizens Coun- 
cil on City Planning. Bacon and Ar- 
chitect Oscar Stonorov mounted an 
elaborate display of their notions for 
reconverting downtown Philadelphia in 
a complete-scale model with animated 
parts. The exhibit drew 385,000 peo- 
ple when put on display at a downtown 
department store. Bacon personally vis- 
ited 13 public schools and encouraged 
schoolchildren to work up models of 
how they would like their local dis- 
trict to look. Result was a climate of en- 
thusiasm for improvement and change 
that ranged through the whole com- 
munity, from self-interested business- 
man to self-interested slum dweller. 
In 1949 Bacon was made executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission. 

Fallen Wall. But Bacons break- 
through happened only by chance—or 
at least by the kind of chance that only 
total preparation makes into a real 
breakthrough. The 1952 election in- 
stalled a new, reform-minded mayor, 
Democrat Joseph Clark, and a new ‘city 
charter, in which the planning commis- 
sion was given real authority. A few 
months later came an announcement 


from the Pennsylvania Railroad that it ~ 


had at last decided to tear down 
inner City's historic eyesore: e 
Broad Street station and the Шш 
stretch of elevated tracks Бе 


At the same | 
road announce 


proposal" for development of the en- 
tire area. “If you wait until someone 
else does a plan, you're licked,” says 
Bacon. “We always have a proposal 
ready.” The plan, worked out with a 
young architect named Vincent Kling, 
called for a sunken garden concourse 
three blocks long, lined with shops, 
bridged by the cross streets and strad- 
dled by three 20-story office buildings. 

In those less planning-conscious days, 
this scheme seemed like something out 
of Jules Verne—after all, the railroad 
owned the land, which was already 
zoned for profitable high-rise office 
buildings. But prestigious Robert W. 
Dowling of New York, successful de- 
veloper of Pittsburgh's Gateway Center 
and Manhattan's Stuyvesant Town and 
Peter Cooper Village, came to the res- 
cue. Called in by the railroad as a con- 
sultant, he approved the superblock 
with underground connections to the 
rail transit outlets—the Pennsylvania 
suburban station and a stop on the 
Market Street subway—and added the 
idea of a bus terminal at the west end 
of Penn Center to anchor it. 

Respect for Dowling’s business acu- 
men carried the day. But Dowling felt 
the office buildings would have to cover 
45% of the ground space to produce 
enough rent to make them pay, instead 
of the 30% envisioned by the Bacon- 
Kling plan. The extra 15% would not 
permit the office buildings to be ori- 
ented on a north-south axis across the 
sunken esplanade, and the concourse 
would have to be covered. “We were 
very crushed by this,” says Bacon, “but 
instead of sulking, we tried to figure 
out how much we could salvage,” 

In the end, he Managed to get a se- 
ries of holes punched through to the 
underground. A skating rink fills one 
of them; a pleasant garden facing a 
subterranean restaurant Occupies an- 
other. The city is now filling a third 
with a landscaped garden next to the 
Penn Center subway station. Subway 
passengers will step out into a garden 
as their entrance into the central city. 

The Idea. Penn Center was not ev- 
erything Bacon had wanted it to be. 
But it was a great beginning, a source 
of what he calls—capitalizing the words 
as he says them-—the Power of an Idea. 
A valid planning idea, he feels, has a 
life of its own. His hero is Pope Sixtus 

_ V (1585-90), who was inspired to erect 
_ ап obelisk before three of Rome's 
- Churches of obligation for pilgrims and 
to connect them with roads. These obe- 
lisks established axes and “thrusts of 
Spa that hundreds of years after 
Sixtus’ death were still shaping the ideas 
Nd "S architects and 
- Bernini constructed his mar- 
he one that 
St. Peter's, 


О Philadelphian 
Bacon starts with a vision and a memo- 


ry. His memory is of William Penn's 
"greene countrie towne." It was laid out 
on a grid at the narrowest point be- 

tween Philadelphia's two rivers (see 


wnat he called *a challenging bynga sand rneharedchynas axiabengssing 


of the two central arteries, Market and 
Broad streets, where City Hall now 
stands. In each of the resultant quad- 
rants Penn placed a park. Latter-day 
developers enhanced this basic plan with 
the dynamic diagonal Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway, leading from City Hall to 
the 4,076-acre Fairmount Park. 

Bacon's vision cherishes the old and 
adapts it to the new. He particularly 
likes the baroque City Hall as the pivot 
of the city. His planned vistas swing 
from it; his planned parks set it off. He 
gazes with delight, bouncing up on his 
toes with excitement, as he looks 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BACON 
The Chinese Wall came down. 


through a two-story-high window in 
Kling's new Municipal Services Building 
at City Hall and the complementary 
facade of the Masonic Temple. 

His new plan keeps Penn's axis and 
provides new anchors, One anchor is 
the three Pei towers on Society Hill, 
which he thinks of as an equivalent of 
Pope Sixtus’ obelisks. Another, still un- 
built, will be the Port Tower at the 
Delaware River. The tower will com- 
mand the eye of any traveler down 
Market Street, and also provide the 
focus for a redevelopment area, which 
Bacon hopes will restore the waterfront 
to Philadelphians as a place to saunter, 
sun themselves, or just watch the bustle 
of a busy harbor. 

Back to Feet. The inner 
convinced, as are 
be restored to the 


City, he is 
most planners, must 
pedestrian, and there 
are plans for parking garages at the 
centers edge. Unlike some city theo- 
Mists, Bacon does not try to talk the 
automobile out of existence, “The auto- 
mobile must be treated as an honored 
guest,” says Bacon. But he does feel that 
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other $30 million, and the city is getting 
a considerable run for its money. Items: 
> A multimillion-dollar Government 
Center to replace the flophouses, bur- 
lesque theaters, bordellos and tattoo 
parlors of the Scollay Square area with 
a complex of handsome federal, state, 
city and private office buildings. 

> The rehabilitation of many of the 
century-old granite buildings on the 
waterfront, converting them into hand- 
some apartments which command a su- 
perb harbor view. 

Like most planners, Logue blames 
many of the city's woes on the auto- 
mobile—aided and abetted by federal 
construction of highways and super- 
highways that encouraged people to 
move out of town. But he feels that 
automotive overcrowding at shopping 
centers, commuter stations and the ap- 
proaches to town will bring them back 
to their own two feet and the city again, 
if the planners play their cards right. 
"They'll never solve the traffic jams," 
opines Logue. “What we lack in open 
space, we will make up in convenience.” 

Two Stories High. The third of the 
three top urban renewal men in the 
U.S. is San Francisco’s pragmatic, per- 
ceptive and somewhat excitable M. Jus- 
tin Herman. San Franciscans were 
shocked into action by the state-built 
Embarcadero Freeway, which they dis- 
covered was barreling along the edge 
of town, cutting off the view of their 
cherished waterfront. The resultant out- 
cry halted the expressway (which now 
leads to nothing in particular), and in- 
cidentally aroused the city’s leaders into 
more organized and enlightened plan- 
ning. Herman presides over 991 acres 
of new projects that total $655 mil- 
lion in private investment, $81,720,400 
in federal grants, $79,996,000 in non- 
cash grants-in-aid and tax credits from 
the city. 

Herman’s most sweeping project is 
the “Western Addition” just west of the 
downtown business district, where a 
Negro slum, eleven by four blocks, is 
being leveled and replaced by apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, a hospital, 
a medical building, garages, a Japa- 
nese Cultural and Trade Center and a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, and a 299- 
unit, successfully integrated coopera- 
tive. But more conspicuous is the Gold- 
en Gateway project at the foot of Tele- 
graph Hill. On the site of the fragrant 
old Central Market, which was moved, 
like Philadelphia's, to more efficient, 
truck-oriented quarters far from the 
center of town, three high-rise apart- 
ment houses have gone up with a clus- 
ter of little blue-roofed town houses in 
between. Both the houses and the apart- 
ment buildings rise from a platform two 
stories high; the covered area under- 
neath will be used for parking, and will 
also serve as a pedestrian galleria of 
shops. San Francisco also has its own 
conservation program for neighbor- 
hoods of old houses that are going 
downhill, though not yet seriously sub- 
standard. In the first of these, the Pa- 
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cific Heights area, almost all of 146 
blight-touched buildings are now com- 
pletely restored. 

Mid-Century Urbanity. Spending the 

taxpayers’ money is a heady pastime, 
and no town is too small to hanker 
after a bit of sprucing up when the 
price is as right as the URA makes it. 
Cape May City, N.J., for instance, has 
applied for funds to restore the old 
Victorian mansions that were built in 
the 19th century when the place was 
a stylish summer resort. Portsmouth, 
N.H., has a grant to restore the town's 
colonial atmosphere. But certain cities 
can be taken as exemplary. 
e HARTFORD has recently completed what 
may well be, in a relatively small com- 
pass, the most successful redevelop- 
ment of a central city area. Constitution 
Plaza is a complex of five office build- 
ings and a hotel surrounding a pedes- 
trian terrace — an arrangement that 
produces a pleasantly cloistered effect. 
But it almost did not come off. There 
was considerable opposition to reclaim- 
ing the area, which was not really sub- 
standard, though a number of flop- 
houses there were attracting more and 
more derelicts. Then there was trouble 
raising the money to develop the land 
after buying and clearing it with URA 
assistance. At this point, the Travelers 
Insurance Co. stepped in to bankroll 
the whole $35 million needed. Its mo- 
tives were solidly self-interested; Trav- 
elers’ own nearby building, the tallest 
in town, gave the company a stake in 
the central city area, which had been 
rapidly losing business of all kinds to 
the suburbs. 

Constitution Plaza has successfully 
reversed this desertion. Hartford’s big- 
gest retailer, G. Fox, added a $12 mil- 
lion annex to its store just across the 
street, and Korvette's decided to occupy _ 
a long-vacant store near by. The P 
nix Mutual Lite Insurance Co; wi 
had been planning to move 
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structure of them all. The completed 
project is a dramatic demonstration of 
one of the important corollaries оѓ 
urban renewal; if a central area is re- 
habilitated, it upgrades the areas around 
it, and inspires new building by hard- 
headed businessmen. 
ө ST. LOUIS, like many of the U.S.'s 
older cities, was a port centered on the 
waterfront, and in the day of the truck, 
bus and automobile has found its wa- 
terfront fallen into slums. Today, along 
the Mississippi riverfront, Eero Saari- 
nen's graceful Gateway Arch is rising— 
the focal point of two other projects. 
One is an $89 million complex with a 
55,000 capacity stadium by Architect 
Edward D. Stone, plus a motel, res- 
taurant, bowling alley and offices with 
garage space for 7,400 cars. The other 
project along the northern edge of the 
arch area is a private development 
called Mansion House after a famed 
St. Louis inn where Lafayette was enter- 
tained (it later .became a bordello). 
Mansion House will consist of three 
28-story apartment houses, between 
which will nestle three low-rise com- 
mercial buildings, an interdenomina- 
tional chapel, and a 500-room motel. 
And farther to the west, the old slum 
of Mill Creek Valley is being trans- 
formed into a master-planned subcity 
of offices, factories, stores, hotels, 
apartments and houses, at a cost of 
some $200 million in private invest- 
ment, $23 million in federal funds, and 
$11.4 million in municipal money. 
9 CLEVELAND, another city with a water- 
front, had let its Lake Erie shoreline 
disintegrate into 30 squalid blocks of 
cheap hotels, dingy bars, pawnshops and 
shabby rooming houses. In a plan devel- 
oped by I. M. Pei, the area will become 
163 acres designed for lakeside living 
and working, of which the first 96 acres 
have already begun to take shape with 
the completion of the $29.5 million 
Erieview Plaza building and its reflect- 
ing pool, convertible to an ice-skating 
rink in winter, By the end of 1966, there 
will also be more than $150 million 
worth of office and luxury apartment 
buildings in Erieview One, as the area 
is called, with a tax valuation up to 
$100 million from a pre-renewal $11 
million. 
* BALTIMORE has made good use of one 
of the key principles of urban renewal: 
the advisability of concentrating at the 
beginning on a single project in order to 
Stimulate the interest and enthusiasm 
that can only come when there is some- 
thing tangible in evidence. The idea 
came from Architect-Planner David A. 
Wallace, who worked for Bacon for 44 
years in Philadelphia. His first proposal 
after Baltimore hired him in 1957 was a 
new plan for Charles Center, a unified 
grouping of office buildings, a 1,500- 
Seat theater and a hotel, to be located 
between the financial and shopping dis- 
tricts, No fewer than 355 ЫЫЫ 
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THE THEATER 


ert Preston, but his hard-sell charm, 
snap and gusto create the curious im- 
pression of a history-book minstrel man 
in whiteface. Still, he could save the 
show if there was one to save. 


Love in the Mind's Eye 

A Severed Head, by Iris Murdoch 
and J. B. Priestley, plays a game of 
musical beds with three men and three 
women, but it is not about sex. It is a 
witty, ironic, urbane, satiric, unsettling, 
elusive, philosophical comedy about the 
nature of reality. 

A British wine merchant, Martin 
Lynch-Gibbon, comes home from his 
mistress, Georgie, one late afternoon to 
be told by his wife that she wants a 
divorce. Antonia knows nothing of 
Georgie, but she has fallen in love with 
her American psychoanalyst, Palmer 
Anderson. Far from abandoning Mar- 
tin, Antonia and Palmer demand his 
love, and they are quite shattered to 
learn of his mistress. One of the more 
richly comic scenes in the play is that of 
Martin apologizing to Antonia and 
Palmer for Georgie. 

In short order, Martin develops a 
tingling interest in Palmer's half sister 
Honor Klein, an eerie anthropologist 
given to such parlor tricks as decapitat- 
ing a kabuki doll with one swish of a 
samurai sword. Even more unnervingly, 
she turns out to be sleeping with her 
half brother. By this time, Georgie has 
taken up with Martin's brother, a sculp- 
tor. The final curtain finds Palmer with 
Georgie, Antonia with the sculptor, and 
Martin with Honor Klein. 

As sheer bed-living room farce, 4 
Severed Head is manipulated cleverly 
and performed with skill. Heather 
Chasen as Antonia cat-licks laughs off 
her lines, and Paul Eddington as the 
pietistic psychoanalyst arcs his body in 
gestures of helpfulness, as if he were 
physically proffering mental health. As 
the anthropologist, Sheila Burrell looks 
like a shrunken head that has been re- 
stored to life-size, and Robin Bailey's 
Martin, while a triffe actorish, is very 
much the passive modern vacuum-hero 
into whose life trouble rushes. 

But the surface of this play is its 
shadow, and its substance is shadowed 
in moral and mythical ambiguity. 

Miss Murdoch, from whose novel 
A Severed Head is adapted, does not 
moralize. The point of her characters' 
behavior is its pointlessness. The only 
place sleeping around gets them is into 
bed. Breaking all the rules merely traps 
them in the bondage of incessant repe- 
tition. This is inherent in their own na- 
tures. Martin, for example, is submis- 
sive to his wife, who is an older woman, 
a child-to-parent relationship, and pro- 
tective to his mistress, who is about 20 

years younger, à father-to-daughter re- 
lationship. At play's end he is repeating 
his submissive role to an even more ag- 
gressive personality, Honor Klein. 
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On the mythic level, the play is more 
opaque. Two characters seem more like 
gods than people, gods of the modern 
mind. Palmer, the psychoanalyst, is the 
contemporary god of reason, restoring 
order amid emotional chaos. Honor 
Klein, the anthropologist, is the primor- 
dial goddess of instinct, violence, and 
what D. H. Lawrence called “the blood 
consciousness." These occult beings ap- 
pear in rooms whose doors have not 
been opened, but a more tangible proof 
of godhood is their incestuous relation- 
ship. which sets them apart from the 
others and constitutes normal behavior 
only among gods. By making Honor the 
more powerful of the two, Miss Mur- 
doch seems to attest the primacy of 
blood over brain. As for the symbolism 
of the severed head, it may signify the 
neurotic tyranny of intellect over in- 
stinct, or it may denote the divorce of 
mind and body that has split modern 
man's psyche. 

A Severed Head is a complex enter- 
tainment of a sort that Broadway is sel- 
dom lucky enough to get. If it falls to 
find an audience, it will be a judgment 
on New York theatergoers and not on 
a most sophisticated play. 


Down from Mediocrity 

The Changeling by Thomas Middle- 
ton and William Rowley. The Lincoln 
Center Repertory Theater is working 
its way from mediocrity to absurdity. 
This season's starter is an Elizabethan 
pletboiler full of sex, gore and lunacy. 
As Beatrice, a noblewoman of Spain, 
Barbara Loden is not on speaking terms 
with her lines, and the rest of th 
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STUDENTS 


Success on the Oval Campus 

Ernest Dahlman Jr. has rare scholarly 
attributes: a tenacious memory, a sense 
of judgment, a knack for making fast 
decisions, a willingness to study hard, 
and a near-perfect attendance record. 
So Dahlman, 21, dropped out of New 
York Citys Wagner College this fall 
and began to devote full time to the 
pari-mutuel teaching machines on the 
oval campus of Yonkers Raceway. His 
discriminating bets on the trotters soon 
put him $15,000 ahead, surely enough 
to make him an honor student among 
dropouts. Then, fortnight ago, he broke 
the record at Yonkers U., picking twin- 
double winners two nights in succession 
and walking off with $176,482.20 in 
prize money (half the lifetime earnings 
of the average college graduate). 

Dahlman, a former economics major, 
at once got a lesson in Government tax 
policies, which will leave him with only 
about $42,000. But at the same time, he 
has neatly solved the commonest prob- 
lem of the dropout: unemployment. 
Last week he became a professional 
twin-double handicapper for the New 
York Post. Dahlman picked one set of 
winners (out of four races) on his first 
day, which among the more scholarly 
students of racing psychology earns him 
a very respectable B. 


COLLEGES 
Claremont's Sixth 


She's a big, tall, strong blonde," 

a Pitzer College admissions officer 
scrawled enthusiastically, in summing 
up the qualifications of a bright and 
idealistic student applicant. Personal 
evaluations count heavily at California’s 
intensely informal Pitzer, Where the 
teachers lecture in shirtsleeves, bare- 
foot girls pad into class carrying Cokes, 
and the janitor speaks his mind at 
faculty-student meetings so tumultuously 
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democratic, says President John W. 
Atherton, "that the only way I can 
restrain myself from yelling is to walk 
out with great dignity." 

Destruction of Innocence. Endowed 
by Orange Grower Russell K. Pitzer 
with a $1.2 million trust, the school 
nestles on a plain beneath the rugged 
San Gabriel Mountains 35 miles from 
Los Angeles. Dedicated this week, Pit- 
zer is the sixth sibling in the distin- 
guished cooperative family of Clare- 
mont Colleges* and the first independ- 
ent U.S. college for women since Ben- 
nington was founded in 1932. 

The school is sure of its goal—the 
study of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences—but in its first hectic weeks it is 
engagingly unsure of how to get there. 
Pitzer’s 156 students and ten faculty 
members are alternately merry and 
moody as they strive to reduce chaos 
to confusion. "I'm just completely, to- 
tally in ecstasy over this whole thing," 
bubbles Student Taffy Squires. “But the 
hardest part is that there is nothing 
concrete to hold on to.” 

The most concrete aspect of Pitzer 
is its first two buildings, a dormitory 
and a combination 
classroom building, which are wired for 
closed-circuit television and tape record- 
ings designed to transmit lectures, panel 
discussions and dramatic productions 
right into the girls’ rooms. Teaching 
methods are mostly experimental. An- 
thropologist George Park has set out 
to prove that "education is the destruc- 
tion of innocence," envisions a race- 


* The others: Pomona, Scripps, Claremont, 
Harvey Mudd, and a jointly run graduate 
school. 
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Houses & Horses. This year Govern- 
ment and business will spend a record 
$2 billion for electronic data-processing 
gear, ranging from $90,000 small com- 
puters to $5,500,000 machines capable 
of 2,500,000 calculations a second. So 
broad is the variety of computer users 
that there are more than 1,000 pro- 
gramming "languages"; last week RCA 
Chairman David Sarnoff urged that the 
scientists put their minds to devising a 
standard system to replace the "tech- 
nological Tower of Babel." That will be 
difficult if only because computer tech- 
nology is changing so rapidly. Most 
important, computers are being brought 
into the executive suite, are helping to 
make more and more executive-level 
decisions. 

Computers now analyze the sales po- 
tential of new products, schedule com- 
plex production runs, and solve design 
problems. Before making investment 
decisions, many bankers and brokers 
consult Standard & Poor's Compustat 
system, whose computer has standard- 
ized and *memorized" 30 financial de- 
tails about 625 corporations, including 
sales, cash flow and price/earnings ratio 
of stocks. A New Jersey builder recent- 
ly relied on a computer to choose the 
house plans, prices and financing ar- 
rangements for a large suburban proj- 
ect. Even Kentucky horse breeders de- 
pend on a computer, primed with race 
results and the physical characteristics 
of 200,000 thoroughbreds, to serve as 
a breeding guide. 

At the San Francisco meeting Gener- 
al Motors demonstrated how one of its 
computers, built by IBM, helps engi- 
neers create automotive designs. Àn en- 
gineer feeds instructions and prelimina- 
ry drawings to the machine, which then 
produces a line drawing of a car or its 
components on a TV-like console. The 
machine also can "read" and store up 
lines from engineering drawings, com- 
municate back and forth with the oper- 
ator, and turn out permanent drawings. 

More Power to Them. Though some 

managers have lost their jobs to com- 
puters, higher-echelon men will not be 
replaced but simply reoriented to ac- 
commodate the machine. At compa- 
nies such as Lockheed and Westing- 
house, young executives are trained in 
computerized management In night 
school courses that are a cross between 
the Pentagon’s war games and Monop- 
oly; competing teams of executives use 
the machines as aids in determining the 
likely effects of changes in prices, 1n- 
ventories, styles ОГ advertising. In a 
sense, the computer enhances the ex- 
ecutive's powers by cutting through all 
the statistics and presenting several al- 
ternatives, which the executive can act 
upon. But in the growing dialogue US 
tween man and machine, the man who 
controls the computer has а huge 
amount of influence in the company. 
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TOBACCO 


Back to High Levels 

If 1964 looked like a sad year for any 
industry, it was the badly burned U.S. 
tobacco business. Sales plunged imme- 
diately after the U.S. Surgeon General's 
report last January linked cigarette 
smoking to cancer and heart disease. 
But the smoker's habit is stronger than 
his fear. Cigarette sales started to re- 
bound within three months, by last 
week had returned to the high levels of 
a year ago and were still on the rise 
(see chart). 

Now the latest earnings reports are 
as golden as well-cured burlev. Amer- 
ican Tobacco, P. Lorillard and Philip 
Morris broke third-quarter records, and 
Liggett & Myers is running 2796 ahead 
of last year. The only down note came 
from the industry leader, R. J. Reyn- 
olds (maker of Camel, Winston, Salem), 
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whose profits fell from $35 тїї ФУ ^rya.Semej Foundation 


$31 million. 

Capricious Tastes. Tobaccomen have 

not taken the cancer scare as lightly as 
their customers have. They are branch- 
ing into different tobacco markets and 
diversifying into- new products. Last 
week Lorillard hired Consultant Walter 
M. Aikman, 37, to head a new acquisi- 
tions department. Liggett & Myers held 
a special stockholders’ meeting to 
change bylaws in order to allow diversi- 
fication, and American Tobacco said it 
was "seriously studying a number of 
companies." At the same time, the in- 
dustry is expanding into the tobacco 
business in foreign countries, where 
growth is faster and doctors are quieter. 
Lorillard is rolling its Kents and New- 
ports in Hong Kong and Luxembourg, 
Liggett & Myers its L. & M.s in Mexico 
and Switzerland. Philip Morris has just 
opened Europe's most modern cigarette 
factory in Neuchátel, Switzerland. 

Back home the cigarette makers con- 
tinue to introduce :new brands to cater 
to the capricious tastes of 70 million 
U.S. smokers, with big emphasis on 
filters. Liggett & Myers is testing a 
charcoal filter menthol brand called 
Devon, and Philip Morris is marketing 
a charcoal filter called Galaxy in Texas. 
Filter cigarettes now hold about 70% 
of the U.S. market, but the charcoal 
filters, which account for some 7% of 
sales, have had uneven success, 

Pall Mall First. According to Analyst 
John C. Maxwell Jr., who keeps the most 
reliable count of this secretive market, 
American Tobacco’s king-size Pall Mall 
is still the fastest seller, closely followed 
by R. J. Reynolds’ Winston. Unfiltered 
Camel and Lucky Strike, which vied 
for first place until the late 1950s, are 
steadily losing favor. In a comeback 
attempt, American is test-marketing 
Lucky Strikes with a tobacco-flavored 
filter, has sent out Luckies veteran, 
quick-tongued radio auctioneer, “Speed” 
(“Sold American!") Riggs, to promote 
them in stores throughout the South. 


CORPORATIONS 


Up from Scratch 


President Bert S. Cross of the 3M 
Co.—nee Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing—called up a vice president 
to ask a question: “Say, just how many 
divisions do we have now?” The answer 
is 21, and the otherwise precise presi- 
dent should be forgiven for not know- 
ing, because his company has been going 
and growing like sixty. Sales have tri- 
Pled since 1955, and last week Cross 
fist ae that volume for this year’s 
É e moni j 
record 3001 RE bumped 10%, to a 

rofitable Leaps, Thi ilderi 
diversified and а M шешшу 
company has become а darling of Wall 
Street by poking inquisitively into a 
bunch of unlikely products that Stick 
slip or scratch. Founded in 1902 to mine 
corundum for use in abrasive Wheels, 
3M struggled into the manufacture of 
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3M'S CROSS 
Bugs in the basement. 


sandpaper and then into masking tape. 
Its big breakthrough was the familiar 
Scotch Tape, which 3M invented orig- 
inally as industrial masking tape. 
Scotch Tape still accounts for 17% of 
the company’s sales, has led to 400 
other varieties of tape, the latest of 
which, introduced to the public in Sep- 
tember, is a nonirritating bandage that 
comes off the skin without pulling or 
pain. The firm also produces magnetic 
tape for recorders and movie sound 
tracks, turns out much of the nation’s 
video tape. Altogether, it makes 27,000 
products in 17 countries. 

Leaps from one unusual product to 
another are commonplace. “It’s like 
Columbus sailing for a certain Indies,” 
says Dr. Charles Walton, research vice 
president. “He didn’t find the one he set 
out to find, but he did find a pretty good 
one.” At 3M, researchers have gone 
from ordinary tape to reflecting tape to 
reflecting "paint"—and from that to a 
new liquid called Velvet Coating, which 
absorbs light and is useful for glare- 
proofing signs. One tinkering scientist in 
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“The main principle of Z.D. is to make 
the worker feel important.” 

In addition to praise, plaques, pub- 
licity—and an occasional dinner with 
a vice president—the plan encourages 
workers to find and eliminate causes of 
trouble. Employees at General Elec- 
tric pointed out no fewer than 4,500 
potential problem areas, and the com- 
pany accepted 3,900 of their sugges- 
tions. Sample: an assembler spied a 
metal staple inside a delicate engine 
bearing, suggested that G.E. shift from 
stapling to heat sealing its protective 
plastic covers on the engines. 

Perfect Missile. A stern word from 
a boss started the whole Z.D. idea 
three years ago. At Martin Marietta’s 
plant in Orlando, Fla., a quality con- 
trol engineer named Philip Crosby had 
succeeded in cutting defects on Pershing 
missiles to half the acceptable level— 
but his boss complained that that was 
still too high. Incensed at first, Crosby 
soon began to agree: “If management 
tolerates a low standard, people work 
to that standard. Well, why not a no- 
defects job?” He persuaded workers in 
his department to sign  no-defects 
pledges, soon surprised the Army by 
delivering a Pershing missile two weeks 
ahead of schedule with no detectable 
defects among its 25,000 parts. 

Still a bigger payoff could lie ahead. 
U.S. industry spends $35 billion a year 
on quality control—almost all of it to 
detect and correct mistakes after they 
occur. If Z.D. can continue to moti- 
vate people to better craftsmanship, 
it could save much of that. 


AUTOS 
Ford Rent-A-Car 


Traveling businessmen and vacation- 
ers have been the mainstays of the 
nation's 75,000-car, $370 million auto- 
rental business. Lately, rental by the 
"neighborhood" customer—who needs 
another car when his own is being re- 
paired or his son comes home from col- 
lege—has become an important factor. 
To tap this market, which has grown 
from 1% of daily rentals in 1960 to 
16% today, Ford Motor Co. last week 
drove into the rental field. 

More than 500 of Ford’s 6,500 deal- 
ars have signed agreements to lease a 
minimum of five cars from the compa- 
ny, rent them out. Dealers will set their 
own rates, which are expected to be 
somewhat below those of Hertz, Avis 
and National. A Ford dealer in Michi- 
gan has begun to rent Falcons for $5 a 
day and 8¢ a mile, Fords for $8.50 and 
12¢, T-Birds for $9 and 12¢. Perhaps 
optimistically, Ford Division Chief Lee 
Iacocca says that the major rental-car 
companies, some of his biggest custom- 
ers, should not be disturbed by Ford's 
invasion. Reason: while Ford dealer- 
ships are ideally located for neighbor- 
hood trade, there are few in downtown 
areas and none at airports—locations 
where car-rental companies do most of 


their business. 
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BRITAIN 
Watching the Action 


Britain wedts a deceptive look of 
prosperity. Cash registers are ringing 
merrily in the nation of shopkeepers, 
and consumer credit is on the rise. Less 
than 296 of the work force is unem- 
ployed. Construction is booming. 
Though overall industrial production 
has been bobbing along a plateau, steel 
output is heading for a record 26 mil- 
lion tons this year, and auto production 
will rise almost 25%. But there is one 
dangerous, debilitating weakness. It is 
axiomatic that Britain must trade to 
live—and this year, as in many recent 
years, the country is living beyond its 
means in world markets. 

Double Tariffs. Imports have been 
rising three times faster than exports, 
and Britons have been investing capital 
abroad at a considerably greater rate 
than foreigners put money into Britain. 
Result: Britain's trade gap topped $1 
billion in this year's first nine months, 
and the country has been heading to- 
ward a 1964 payments gap almost equal 
to its entire gold reserves. Throughout 
the postwar era, Britain's inability in 
periods of domestic prosperity to export 
enough to pay for its imports has meant 
recurring payments crises, pressure on 
the pound, and credit-tightening moves 
that have restricted economic growth. 
As à consequence, France and Ger- 
many have lapped Britain in terms of 
production and personal income. 

Last week the activist economists in 
Britain's Labor government (see THE 
WoRLD) put through a stern pound- 
protecting program. A new 15% tax on 
manufactured imports will have the 
effect of doubling tariffs, adding 284 to 
a bottle of sherry and $225 to a Volks- 
wagen. The government also started to 
"re-examine" the joint Anglo-French 
projects to build the Channel tunnel and 
the Concorde supersonic jet transport 


CANADIAN VIEW OF BRITISH ECONO, 


(the French feel certain that Britain 
will try to pull out of the Concorde). 
On top of that, the government an- 
nounced a tax kickback for exporters, 
amounting to 1.5% of the value of 
goods shipped. - 

Encouraged by Incentives. British 
businessmen, having expected something 
worse, seemed surprisingly unruffled 
about Labor's first major show of eco- 
nomic activism. Stocks rose on the Lon- 
don market, and many businessmen 
echoed the sentiments of Leyland Mo- 
tors Managing Director Donald Stokes: 
"We are encouraged by the new meas- 
ures to provide incentives to exporters." 
Though businessmen felt more com- 
fortable with the Conservatives in pow- 
er, many of them had grumbled about 
the Tories more-talk-than-action ap- 
proach to exports. Economics-trained 
Harold Wilson quietly mended his 
fences in the City with a series of pre- 
election private lunches in corporate 
board rooms. Britain's businessmen have 
not wholly bought his ideas, but in 
something of a honeymoon mood, they 
are willing to see whether he can and 
will help them to make British industry 
more modern, more aggressive and 
more competitive. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Where the Tourists Went 

In its schema on the Church in the 
Modern World, the Vatican Council 
should take note of the ecumenical value 
of tourism “because it is a new phenom- 
enon and one capable of producing 
much good." This proposal last week 
by Bishop Giuseppe Garneri of Susa, 
Italy, could only be applauded by Eu- 
rope's businessmen, though they are 
more interested in economics than ecu- 
menism. They are totting up the results 
of a season that, while sunny for some 
of them, shows the need for some new 
approaches by others. In the 20 Euro- 
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panies. France's fastest growing auto 
firm is  Chrysler-controlled Simca, 
which has increased sales 2596 this 
year. General Motors' Opel and Ford's 
German subsidiary have closed in on 
Volkswagen, increased their combined 
share of the German market from 3246 
in 1962 to 41% last year. In Britain, 
Ford has captured 31% of this year's 
market, a new high. Ford is invading 
Italy, too, last week introduced the 
Anglia Torino, a small sedan that will 
be assembled and sold in Italy. 

Volkswagen Chairman Heinz Nord- 
hoff and Citroén’s Pierre Bercot have 
both expressed alarm.at growing com- 
petition from “American giants" in the 
European market. Fiat's Chairman Vit- 
torio Valletta has openly called for a 
cartel of European producers, and Re- 
nault's President Pierre Dreyfus favors 
government protection against the U.S. 
subsidiaries. 

Roomier & Racier. Taking a cue 
from the U.S. competition, the Euro- 
peans are bringing out more new mod- 
els and moving to somewhat greater 
size. Despite the Italian slowdown, Fiat 
is doing better than last year because 
of the success of its recently intro- 
duced “850” model, which is roomier, 
racier and more luxurious than the 
standard small Fiat; sales have reached 
1,000 a day. British Motor Corp. has 
brought out a new Austin “1800” mod- 
el to compete against Ford’s Cortina 
and G.M.’s Vauxhall Viva. In Ger- 
many, the larger Volkswagen “1500” 
has made up some of the sales that the 
old beetle-back has lost. The French 
auto industry, which has not introduced 
a new model all year, looks forward to 
a lift next spring, when Renault and 
Peugeot will bring out fresh designs. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Working It Cool 

The days-of-empire tales of South- 
east Asia by Somerset Maugham and 
Joseph Conrad pulse and perspire with 
descriptions of the region's searing heat 
and sapping humidity. Southeast Asia’s 
weather hasn’t changed—Bangkok’s No- 
vember temperature still averages 80°, 
and in Singapore the humidity stays at 
84% —but it is being dealt with in a 
way that might have forced Maugham 
and Conrad to rewrite some torrid pas- 
sages. Air conditioning has come to 
Southeast Asia in force, cooling public 
places and some homes, changing ways 
of life, and coining money for the entre- 
preneurs who work it cool. >» 

Climatized Clients. In Hong Kong, 
where air-conditioning sales this year 
will surpass $6,500,000, Engineer James 
Wu, 43, last week worked on a $2,500.- 
O00 third plant for his growing air- 
conditioner manufacturing business, the 
biggest in Asia. Wu's China Cold Stor- 
age & Engineering Co. turns out Weath- 
erite air conditioners under license from 
the U.S.s Westinghouse. His is a rare 
operation; nearly 90% of the equip- 


ment sold in Southeast Asia is im- 
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Encompassing the Pacific Rim 


IF YOUR PRESENT BANKING NEED IS FINANCIAL AND TRADING INFOR- 
MATION HERE IN THE FAR EAST, OR ANYWHERE IN WESTERN AMERICA 
—SPECIFICALLY THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND ALASKA—CALL US AT 
INTERNATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


Most important—you receive all the facilities of a fully staffed Interna- 
tional Bank plus International Bank of Commerce personal service from | 
informed people who understand and respect your individual problems. 
Wherever you do business in Pacific Rim Countries, get to know the bank 
that helps you grow—with personal service banking. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK OE COMMERCE 


CENTRAL BUILDING, HONG KONG 
affiliated with NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE»; з. 
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RELIGION 


meets in the hotels and casinos along 
The Strip. The Rev. Frank Evans, a 
topflight amateur skier, lives and works 
at California's famed Squaw Valley ski 
resort; his tactful counseling has helped 
save dozens of faltering marriages. 
On San Francisco's North Beach, the 
United Church sponsored the widely 
publicized, beat-directed Bread and 
Wine Mission of Pierre Delattre (TIME, 
June 29, 1959). Also working in that 
bohemian area with a cell of dedicated 
lay assistants is the Rev. Donald Stuart, 
who spends long hours in taverns and 
coffeehouses on a ministry to the “night 
people"—nightclub entertainers, skid- 
row alcoholics, homosexuals. 

Douglass, who has championed these 
experiments despite opposition from 
more traditional clergymen, believes 
that the church “must meet people 
where they carry on their most vital 
tasks.” In Detroit, United Church, Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal ministers jointly 
carry on an industrial mission at 30 
factories, visiting both workers and 
management during lunch hours. Last 
week, the Homeland Ministries Board 
approved the assignment of a minister 
to live and work in one of Pittsburgh’s 
new high-rise apartment buildings. His 
“church” will be the laundry room, the 
sundeck, the lobby—anywhere that resi- 
dents gather to talk. 

Another new experiment in ministry 
is taking shape in Rochester, N.Y., one 
of the northern cities hit hardest by 
race riots last summer. There, a Chris- 
tian “peace corps” of college students 
and seminarians is moving into the 
slums of the Third Ward, to work on 
education and social rehabilitation pro- 
grams. These laymen will be helped by 
ten ministers, who have been assigned 
to start new storefront chapels. 

Costly Experiments. The listening 
ministers argue that the value of their 
work must be measured in the quality 
rather than the quantity of their con- 
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tacts. Dealing with the alienated and 
the unchurched, they must be more 
concerned with helpful personal serv- 
ice than with saving souls, counseling 
rather than conversion. They also must 
be—and are—conditioned to abandon- 
ing ideas that prove wrong. “These are 
costly experiments,” says Chicago’s Kel- 
ly. “We must be open to the possibility 
of failure as well as success.” 


SEMINARIES 
Joining the Theologians for 
Thrift & Tolerance 


In pre-ecumenical days, neighboring 
seminaries of different faiths used to 
eye each other warily, like hostile for- 
tresses. But the barriers of confession- 
alism are falling fast—and nowhere 
faster than in California's Bay Area. 
'There, seven divinity schools ranging 
from Roman Catholic to Unitarian 
have joined to create a unique Graduate 
Theological Union offering doctorates 
of theology and philosophy. 

The G.T.U. started in a modest way: 
with two deans and one student, who 
flunked out. Now in the third year of 
operation, it has 24 doctoral candidates 
and a faculty of 54, drawn from the 
participating schools. Its students must 
meet the academic requirements of the 
nearby University of California and can 
enroll in university courses. 

Geography & Excellence. Geography 
helped make the Union possible. Five 
of the seven seminaries are within a few 
minutes’ walk of one another on what 
Berkeleyites call “Holy Hill"; the others 
are within easy driving distance. But 
what made the Union necessary was 
the high cost of academic improve- 
ments. Although the individual semi- 
naries have plenty of topflight teachers 
—Old Testament Scholar James Muil- 
enberg at the Presbyterian San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, Systematic 
Theologian Keith Bridston at Pacific 
Lutheran Theological Seminary—none 
of the schools ranked among the na- 
tion’s best. Only two had doctoral pro- 
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А fiery exchange of ideas. 


grams, and their libraries ranged from 
1 average to inadequate. Back in 1959, 
l the seminary presidents began meeting 

to discuss the possibility of exchanging 
) teachers and pooling library resources, 
tif eventually worked out the common doc- 
torate program. “No one can do things 
independently any more,” says G.T.U. 
Dean John Dillenberger, 46. “It has 
become too expensive to create academ- 
ic excellence.” 

The Union has led to a fiery exchange 
of ideas as well as of books and teach- 
ers. Last year Dean Dillenberger, a 
United Church of Christ minister, was 
the principal graduation speaker at 
St. Albert’s College of the Roman Cath- 
olic Dominican Fathers. He currently 
teaches one class with Episcopalian 
Theologian Edward Hobbs; next quar- 
ter he will teach one with Father Kevin 
Wall of St. Albert’s. 

Theological University. The success 
of the Union so far gives promise that 
it will grow. G.T.U. officials are cur- 
rently discussing the possibility of bring- 
ing in Southern Baptist, Jesuit, Mor- 
mon, Missouri Synod Lutheran and 
Jewish institutions. They are also think- 
ing of an interfaith program in’ ad- 
vanced pastoral studies. 
they expect there will be some common 
courses on the undergraduate level, and 
that the participating seminaries will, in 
effect, become member colleges of the 
nation’s first theological university. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
No More Galileos 


| Тһгее of the Vatican Council's most 
influential bishops pleaded last week for 


some modification of Roman Catholic 
objections to birth control, 


"We should affirm," said Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Léger of Montreal, “that the in. 
timate union of the marriage partners 
finds its end in love as well as procrea- 
tion. May this Council clearly proclaim 


66 


Eventually, . 


the two ends as equally good and holy.” 
Belgium’s Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens 
said that the church has for too long 
based its marital teaching on the Bibli- 
cal injunction “Increase and multiply,” 
while ignoring an equally important 
Scriptural imperative: “They shall be 
two in one flesh.” Suenens proposed that 
the Council commission responsible for 
Schema 13 (“The Church in the Mod- 
ern World") should work with a recent- 
ly appointed papal team of birth-control 
experts to frame a doctrine on marriage 
that would take into account new medi- 
cal discoveries. *We have learned many 
things since Aristotle," he said. “I urge 
you, brothers, let us avoid a new Gali- 
leo case—one is certainly enough in the 
history of the church." 

Even more explicit was Maximos IV 
Saigh, the Melchite Patriarch of An- 
tioch. Speaking, as always, in French 
rather than the Council's official Latin, 
the Patriarch admitted that "the im- 
mense majority" of Catholics did not 
practice what the church teaches on 
birth control. “Shouldn’t the official po- 
sition of the church in the matter be 
revised in the light of modern science?" 
he asked. - 

When the day's discussion ended, 
many moral theologians in Rome hailed 
it as a “watershed” and a “turning 
point” in the life of the Council and the 
history of the church, 


* Top left: the interdenominational Pacific 
School of Religion. Center foreground: the 
Episcopalian Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, with its flat-roofed library, chapel, and 
long, narrow dormitory. Gabled building across 
Street from the dormitory is the Office of Grad- 
uate Theological Union, and the building just 
to the left of G.T.U. is Unitarian Starr King 
School for the Ministry. Other Members of 
the Union, not in picture: Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, the Presbyterian San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary at San Anselmo, and St, Al- 
bert’s College of the Roman Catholic Do- 
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Brussels and six factories in: Hasselt, Turnhout, 
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Belgians need only a few words to express their 
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Time for fun, time for the pleasure of a Martini 
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KARINA & BELMONDO IN “WOMAN” 
In and out of fiction. 
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the earnest scores for vintage Holly- 
wood spectaculars. 

During one lively, choreographed 
quarrel, Godard abruptly freezes the 
frames to announce in titles: “It is be- 
cause they love each other that things 
will go wrong for Emile and Angela." 
Later, Brialy soliloquizes: “I don't 
know whether this is a comedy or a 
tragedy—but it is a masterpiece." It 
isn't, really. But for fans of offbeat 
films, it will seem a pungently detailed 
and disarmingly original effort by a 
man who makes his joy in his work 
contagious. 


At Bay in Africa 

Guns at Batasi. In an unnamed Afri- 
can nation, newly promoted to Com- 
monwealth status, Colonel Jack Haw- 
kins and Colonist Cecil Parker are dis- 
cussing the military coup headed by a 
rebel leader, Jobila. Not a bad sort, 
really, Jobila. Spent five years in jail. 
"Used to-take care of my garden," 
Parker harrumphs: “Не was a lousy gar- 
dener. I hope hell make a better 
president." 

Obviously, the wind of change wafts 
through this tart, topical melodrama, 
an updated version of the old favorite 
about a group of decent, civilized folk 
marooned in a jungle outpost among 
hordes of savages. Wè comforting 
strains of There'll Always Be an Eng- 
land are but dimly heard, and the tribal 
chieftains have evolved into smartly 
uniformed officers with English accents 
and political ambitions. 

Batasi is best when it doesn’t take 
its enlightened spirit too seriously. Sexy 
U.N. Secretary Mia Farrow (daughter 
of Maureen O'Sullivan, Tarzan's favor- 
ite Jane in the Africa that was) turns the 
coup into a coo with John Leyton, a 
stranded British private. Flora Robson 
adds snap as a visiting lady M.P., but 
the pick of the lot is Richard Atten- 
borough. As a starched and polished 
relic of the Kipling era, hopelessly out 
of keeping with the age of Kenyatta, 
Attenborough turns a cliché into a 
memorable character sketch—etched 


most sharply when he raises his glass 
in a brusque farewell toast to the glories 
of Empire, then hurls drink and all at 
a portrait of the Queen. 
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Out of keeping with Kipling. 
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Superb 


SiMgapore 


This description, “superb”, 
is typical of the comments 
we receive from passengers 
who have enjoyed our in- 
flight service. Our hostesses 
were pleased with this 
praise from Singapore be- 
cause they have only one 
wish—to make every one of 
Cathay Pacific’s fast and 
frequent flights through the 
Orient a real pleasure for 
our passengers—next time 
fly Cathay Pacific — it’s 
superb, 
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HONG KONG . BANGKOK 
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So do millions of others. 


If you have a product that is news... which 


people should be interested in, why not This time, Robbins’ story bears cer- some gamy dialogue a 
tell them about it here? Ask for information tain unmistakable but less than libelous — tidy revelations, non ЕЙ 
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TIME Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. editlon 
except for occasional contractions becaus¢ of 
space fitting. This edition is neither cengored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 


TIME& LIFE Building, Rockefeller Cente N W 
York, . 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon rint- 
ing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. The Associate Press 
is exclusively entitled to usefor republicati у local 
telegraphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
or obtained from the Associated Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
BURMA (1 yr, К 54; 3 yrs, K 108; 5 yrs, K 162), 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 


CEYLON (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 162), 
c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 


FRENCH POLYNESIA (1 yr, 56ЕЕ; 3 yrs, 
112FF; 5 yrs, 168FF), Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e, France 

HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 65; 3 yrs, HK$ 130; 
5 yrs, HK$ 195), c/o First National City Bank, 
Hong Kong 

INDIA (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs,108; 5 угѕ,162), c/o 
First National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, 
Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 3600 yen; 3 yrs, 7200; 5 yrs, 
10,800), Central Post Office Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA ( 1 yr, 2875 won; 3 yrs, 5750; 5 yrs, 8625), 
c/o Universal Publications Agency, I.P.O. Box 
1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 30; 3 yrs, M$ 60; 5 yrs, 
M$ 90), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark 
House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singapore (Subject to 
Exchange Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 
162), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local Prin- 
cipal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please 
enclose declaration that total amount spent this 
vear for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 38 pesos; 3 yrs, 76), c/o 
pir National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
Manila 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$400; 3 yrs, NT$800; 5 yrs, 
NT$1200), c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, 225 baht; 3 yrs, 450; 5 yrs, 
675), Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, 
Bangkok, Thailand 


BRITISH TERRITORIES (1 yr, 80/- (Stg); 3 
yrs, 160/- (Stg); 5 yrs, 240/- (Stg), TIME-LIFE 
Intl Ltd., Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W. 1., England 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, U.S. TERRITOR- 

Ris & U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr, 

Tine ss 3 yrs, E20 5 yrs, U.S.$33.75), 
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"wO-sides ... 


x— —— "Vive la Différence! 


'UNtakes two to make a marriage," the late Fred Allen once 
bserved. "Yourself and somebody to blame it on." From 
thi$ cozy connubial notion, French Director André Cayatte 
(Tomorrow Is My Turn) has extracted a novel cinematic 
idea: it takes two movies to describe a marriage—one to 
give his version, one to give hers. Studied simultaneously, the 
plots of both pictures provide matter for ironical reflection. 


My Nights with Frangoise. Two stu- My Days with Jean-Marc. T 
dents meet in the park. He is intelligent dents meet at a party. She is in 
and handsome; she is silly but beautiful. and beautiful; he is weak but ү H 
He seduces her. She asks him to marry She seduces him. He asks her "i 5 
her. He says: *Depend on me. I'll take ry him. She thinks: “I E 
care of you." At first they are happy, strength for us both." At MI / 
but soon she frivolously takes a lover. happy, but soon his lack di ; 
Though he hates to leave Paris, he hur- comes a problem. Though 
ries her away to a small town, where leave Paris, she loyally 808 teil 
she is bored and makes his life hell. him in a small town, where 8 | 
Determined to get back to the gay life, but does not complal die | 
she disgraces him in public, and they rescue him from obscurity, “к 
have to leave town. Back in Paris, she him in public, and they 1 
wangles him a job with a notorious shy- town. Back in Paris, sle y if 
ster. To escape the wifely routine, she а place in a prominen! ^. 
8oes to work for an ad agency. Several help with expenses. $ 
men pursue her hotly, and she accom- for an ad agency. Sey pful @ 
modates all of them. Fortunately, he her hotly, but she is ane imi 
finds out what is going on, and he walks band. Unfortunately, "© 
out on the bitch, who is left with her is not, and he abandons | 
nose out of joint. an, who is left with а 
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Hegel’s Road to Walden 


COLD FRIDAY by Whittaker Chambers. 
327 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


Whittaker Chambers spent his life 
searching for final answers. Spurred by 
"the need for truth" and "the fear of 
error," his search carried him into what 
Albert Camus called "those water- 
less deserts where thought reaches its 
confines." 

After the glaring publicity of the 
Alger Hiss trial and the 1952 publica- 
tion of his own confessional autobiog- 
raphy Witness, Chambers withdrew to 
the seclusion of his Maryland 
farm. Often his first waking 
thought was, “Must I live 
through another day?” This 
posthumous book, made up of 
diary excerpts, letters, extend- 
ed reflections on himself and 
his time, is the fruit of those 
years. Edited by Duncan Nor- 
ton-Taylor, managing editor of 
FORTUNE, who had been a 
close friend of Chambers ever 
since the days he worked at 
Time Inc. Cold Friday re- 
cords the despair, illness, and 
especially the courage of 
Chambers’ last years. 

In Disgrace. Part of Cham- 
bers’ loneliness was the fact 
that he was a philosopher in 
an unphilosophical nation. He 
was a Hegelian, seemingly un- 
aware or uncaring that Heg- 
elianism had been in philo- 
sophic disgrace for half a cen- 
tury. Hegel believed that his- 
tory moved in terms of a set 
of abstract forces said to be 
in "contradiction." These, by 
the workings of another ab- 
straction called the dialectic, 
would resolve themselves into 
a great and final synthesis in which 
man would become perfect within a 
perfect state. The attractions of such a 
view of history are, of course, obvious. 
But it forced Chambers’ thought proc- 
esses into a rigid either-or frame that, 
once accepted, he could never escape— 
and it led naturally to a trust in Marx- 
ism. He was incapable of dealing with 
ideas as an intellectual game. “For me,” 
he confessed, “ап idea was the Starting 
point of an act.” 

He entered college in the early '20s 
as a sobersided conservative who 
thought Calvin Coolidge was the great- 
€st Republican since Lincoln, and he 
left college convinced that the walls of 
civilization had: cracked and were at 
the toppling point. “I felt that the world 
was too old," Chambers wrote, “that 
it was late in its night, that that night 
was very dark, man was far from home, 


he lacked inner strength to make the 
effort, and, besides, the right way was 
lost." It was this deeply felt mood of 
young man's pessimism that led him to 
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abandon religion and embrace Commu- 


nism. To Chambers, “the crux of this 
matter is the question whether God 
exists. If God exists, a man cannot be 
a Communist, which begins with the re- 
jection of God. But if God does not 
exist, it follows that Communism, or 
some suitable variant of it, is right." - 
No Escape. Despite such entrapping 
juxtapositions, Chambers finally rejected 
Communism because it was ineradicably 
evil, but he wrote: "I have found that 
the mood of Communism (despite its 
atrocious features) is a mood of hope, 
while the West (despite its gracious 
features) promotes a mood of despair." 


FARMER CHAMBERS & WIFE 
Ideas were not games. 


In his letters, he struggled valiantly 
to define his beliefs, but again paradox 
overwhelmed him. Chambers wrote to 
William Buckley, editor of the National 
Review, that he stood within no or- 
thodoxy, either religious or political, and 
that he was not a conservative. Cham- 
bers added: “I am a man of the Right 
because I mean to uphold capitalism in 
its American version. But I claim that 
capitalism is not, and by its essential 
nature cannot conceivably be, conserv- 
ative.” Yet Chambers was struck by 
the fact that U.S. big businessmen are 
charmed and impressed by Communist 
leaders when they meet: “They find that 
they speak the same language, i.e., the 
language of power and action stripped 
of intellectual baggage.” And he noted: 
“The West believes that man's des- 
tiny is prosperity and an abundance of 
goods. So does the Politburo.” 

This is not to say, he added hastily, 
that the opposed ideologies are identi- 
cal, but only that Opposites grow alike 
as they contend for victory. The vic- 
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AVEDON'S MONROE & STEVENSON 
A record of revulsion. 


his old classmate in The Bronx’s pres- 
tigious De Witt Clinton High School) 
to plan a work that would “expose the 
corruption in American life. I am fas- 
cinated by decadent faces.” Baldwin’s 
brief text is oddly irrelevant, obviously 
hasty, too often drawn on by his sheer 
flow of language into shrill overstate- 
ment: “No one is happy here.” The 54 
Avedon photographs are something else 
again: a chilling, engrossing display of 
ferocity. 
Avedon is possessed of a lens that is 
a subtler, crueler instrument of distor- 
tion than any caricaturist’s pencil. Wash- 
ington Hostess Perle Mesta appears 
whiskered and wattle-throated; Dwight 
Eisenhower looks like his own corpse; 
simple people getting married at City 
Hall look bloated, ugly, foolish: Adlai 
Stevenson looks tired, disillusioned, a 
little sly; Playwright Arthur Miller looks 
scruffy, torn by anxiety. 
When Avedon lets up on the extremes 
of technique, he can catch a master- 
piece of self-satire such as a group photo 
of eleven plump, prim, grim generals 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, His unaffected snap of a droop- 
ing, slightly disheveled Marilyn Monroe 
may be the most Psychologically inward 
picture ever taken of her, But the slip- 
pery bias of the book is best shown by 
the inclusion of one Picture: a so-so 
photo of Major Claude Eatherly, qs 
captioned to perpetuate the Oft-dis- 
|| proved legend that this disturbed man 
| was the pilot who dropped the first 
atomic bomb. 
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i The irrepressible Force 


THE FINAL CHALLENGE by Dale Van 
Every. 378 pages. Morrow. $6. : 


By the 1790s the Western movement 
had reached the Mississippi, and the 
frontiersmen saw nothing in the way 
of a final push to the Pacific except 
Blackfoot Indians, grizzly bears and 
federal bureaucrats. Though President 
James Monroe in 1825 had forever 
prohibited any U.S. settlement beyond 
the upper Mississippi and the present 
states of Missouri and Arkansas, the 
frontiersmen paid no attention. By the 
time Monroe’s proclamation reached 
the frontier, it had been pushed as far 
west as Spanish Texas and Santa Fe. 
The grizzlies were similarly surmount- 
able. Pathfinder Jedediah Smith jerked 
his mangled head from the jaws of one 
and went on to discover the South Pass 
gateway through the Rockies and the 
last missing link in the Oregon Trail. 
The Plains Indians, who were some of 
historys toughest cavalrymen, also 
found their match in Smith and his 
“mountainmen.” One of them kept on 
trapping for three years with a 3-in. 
arrowhead embedded in his back. 

The secret was fighting firewater with 
firewater. The frontiersmen became in- 
distinguishable from the Indians in their 
drinking habits, their beaded buckskins, 
and war paint. If anything, says Dale 
Van Every in the fourth and final vol- 
ume of his Frontier People of America, 
the paleface invaders were “morally 
more savage than their Indian victims." 
On one occasion, a trapper found ri- 
vals following him to learn the most 
lucrative beaver streams. His solution 
was to lead them through the country 
of the Blackfeet, who ambushed and 
dismembered the rivals' leader. 

The author concludes that it was all 
for the best. If the mountainmen had 
been a less irrepressible force, the U.S. 
might never have amounted to any- 
thing more than "another Holland or 
Portugal." 


The Unferocious Negro 


SHADOW & ACT by Ralph Ellison. 317 
pages. Random House. $5.95. 


According ‘to James Baldwin, LeRoi 
Jones, Malcolm X and any number of 
other writers and seers, the U.S. Ne- 
gro is consumed with hatred of whites 
and is on the verge of doing some 
foul and desperate deed. Negro Writer 
Ralph Ellison's coolly reasoned essays 
are a timely rebuttal of this extravagant 
thesis. In clean, brisk, unapocalyptic 
prose, Ellison denies that "unrelieved 
suffering is the only ‘real’ Negro ex- 
perience, and that the true Negro writer 
must be ferocious. . . . What an easy 
con-game for ambitious, publicity-hun- 
gry Negroes this stance of ‘militancy’ 
has become.” 

Separate & Superior. Ellison is no 
Uncle Tom; his credentials as а "mili- 
fant” are all in order. He has written 
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- Electric power | 
unavailable? 


which is a petrol-engine powered welding set with outstanding welding charac- 
teristics. : 


Generatore ESAB Type KB 250 Welding Generator with welding current conti- 
nuously adjustable within eight subsidiary ranges from 20 to 265 A. Open-circuit 
voltage 60—75 V. 

Engine «Wisconsin THD — a modern air-cooled engine of the two-cylinder, four- 
stroke type providing a maximum output of 17.5 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. 

Ancillary Power Supply This is intended for electric hand tools, lighting units, 
etc. Max. output 1500 VA, 50 c/s A.C. Voltage 110 or 220 N. 


[EX 


ESAB are manufacturers of the world-famous 
OK electrodes and fluxes. 


Also produced is a wide range of welding sets and automatic welders. Literature 
Г] гт 


available on request. 
ESAB as 
ORG 8, S 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT e BOX 850, GOTEB WEDEN 
Tel. 177310 • Telegr. ESABEXPORT e Telex 20625 


Factories in 12 countries € Represented in 58 countries 
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TIME's job, in а world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the bot- 
claims, to 
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facts right and to make the con- 
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than you think 


WALTHER Büromaschinen GmbH. 
Niederstotzingen - West Germany 
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KRUPP 


This cement mill designed 
to produce 300 tons of clinker 
daily was commissioned in 
1964 at San Juan, Argentina, 


LET KRUPP HELP YOU 
FIND THE BEST SOLUTION 


More than 150 years of experience 
and more than 100,000 employees in 
modern research centers, engineer- 
ing and production departments 
are your guarantee for the highest 
return on your investment. 
KRUPP design and build com- 
plete industrial plants, locomotives, 
heavy trucks, ships, excavators, 
bulk-handling equipment, cranes, 
can-making machinery, tools, 
chemical process equipment, civil 
engineering structures, etc. 

The complete catalog of products 
and services comprises some 3,000 
items. 355 agents represent KRUPP 
in 116 countries, and KRUPP sales 
engineers are stationed 
parts of the world. 
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Satisfying 
agriculture's 
appetite for oil... 


...Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 70 countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand...you're never far from the Caltex Star. 
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LOOKING 
OR THEM’ 


—that’s the MF ‘stay first philosophy 


People get hit on the head by apples every day. 


It takes a head like Isaac Newton’s to make a profit out of it. 


Same with baths and Archimedes, stale cheese 
and Fleming, weight transfer and Harry Ferguson. 
The Massey-Ferguson weight transfer system 
came about as the result of years of research 
into tractors and the jobs they do. 
Massey-Ferguson intend to-be first with the next 
big advance in mechanised farming, too. 

In order to ensure this, they.spend millions 
on development and research 
throughout the world. 

Hush! There’s an apple dropping somewhere. 


Massey-Ferguson 
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TV for Samoan schoolchildren. A new educational 
television system, using General Electric cameras and 
transmitters, is expected to benefit both children and 
teachers in American Samoa, the South Pacific island 
group. Distance has tended to isolate school Systems 
there. With television teaching as the core of instruc- 
tion in the first eight grades, the level of teaching will 
be uniformly high, and all teachers will be exposed to 
the latest techniques at once. Programs now originate 
live from a single, G.E.-equipped studio; eventually 
there will be four studios. The programs are trans- 
mitted from a mountaintop a mile away by three G.E. 

transmitters. Write for bulletin GEA-7850. 
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your plant to reduce operating costs and impro? 
transportation efficiency. An automatic haulage fi 
can be especially helpful in operations where Шу. 
complexity of movement between two or mof 
motives, poor visibility or hazardous cargo. ii 
system cuts the time lag in material flow. е! 
slowdowns and accidents. And it lets you get 
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sists of rail equipment, integrated Directo: à 
trol and communications systems. Write 10 |. 
СЕА-7638. General Electric Company, Dep | SA 
159 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016, © 
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akeas many as 12 executives into almost any air- 
4i their convenience and in about half the time 
iid take them in a conventional business aircraft. 
business jet is built by Hamburger Flugzeugbau, 
burg, Germany. General Electric provides its in- 
fentation, jet propulsion and electric power. The 
bid sweep of the plane's wings offers superior aero- 
ic qualities, including relatively low stalling 
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speeds. Close to the wing roots are twin, lightweight 
engines of 2,850 pounds thrust each, the General 
Electric CJ610-1. An advanced G.E. electrical system 
supplies both a-c and d-c power, and for flight safety, 
precision measurements are recorded on G.E. aircraft 
instruments. The plane will travel up to 1,650 miles 
between refuelings. It flies above the weather at 36,000 
to 39,000 feet, and it cruises at speeds up to 515 mph. 
Write for further information. 
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SHO WA DEN KO 


This is the way Showa Denko, the name of a 
leading Japanese chemical and metal manu- 
facturer, is written in Japanese. 

“Showa’’ is a proper noun—the name of the 
period under the reign of the present Emperor 
of Japan. Thus, in Japan, 1964 is known as the 
39th year of Showa. ‘‘Denko’’ means electrical 
industries. It was originally adequate because 
the company started out as a manufacturer of 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical products. 
As a result of continued expansion in these sectors, 
today it consumes more electricity than any 
other enterprise in Japan. 

With its rapid advance into petrochemicals in 
recent years, however, Showa Denko has outgrown 
its name. The petrochemical products now manu- 
factured by Showa Denko and its subsidiaries 
include polyethylene, synthetic rubber, carbon 
black and propylene glycol. It also uses petro- 
chemistry in producing vast amounts of ammonia. 

There has been much advice to the contrary. 
But we're holding on to the name, because it 
has become synonymous to so many people 
both inside and outside Japan with products of 
uniformly high quality. 


Main Product Lines 


CREE Organic Chemicals 
Ino i i 
See rganic Chemicals 


c 4 Chemical Fertilizers 
Abrasive Grains Nuclear Reactor Materials 
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rite for our new catalog. 


SHOWA DENKO K.K. 


34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku 
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Токуо, Јарап 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 11 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
Both Nationalist China's and Red China's 
positions in the world are assessed by 
India's Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shas- 
tri, Nationalist China's President and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Pakistan’s 
President Ayub Khan, Britain’s new Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and other leaders. 


Thursday, November 12 
SOPHIA LOREN IN ROME (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). The beauty that is Italian is on 
display as Sophia Loren tours the Eternal 
City. Color. 


Friday, November 13 
MISS TEEN-AGE AMERICA PAGEANT (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m.). More than 50 adolescent 
finalists vie for a $10,000 college scholar- 
ship and the honor of wearing the Miss 
Teen-Age America crown. 


Saturday, November 14 
WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.) Floyd Patterson analyzes the Nov. 


16 Liston-Clay Heavyweight Champion-. 


ship Fight. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS (CBS, 8:30- 
10 p.m.) In this musical-comedy adap- 
tation of The Princess and the Pea, Carol 
Burnett re-creates her off-Broadway role 
as a swamp girl who swims the castle 
moat and is courted by a prince. Richard 
Rodgers daughter Mary composed the 
score. 


Sunday, November 15 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30-12 noon). The 
mysteries of heredity are explored, show- 
ing how chromosomes and genes combine 
to make some blossoms crimson, some 
cats calico, and each of us what we are. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m). The story of Mary S. McDowell, 
a Latin teacher who, at the beginning of 
World War I, refused on religious grounds 
to sign a loyalty oath. 

WALT DISNEY'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m). Two car- 
toon productions. The first, Ben and Me, 
is narrated by a mouse who credits him- 
self with originating many of the inspira- 
tions for which Ben Franklin is famous; 
the second, Peter and the Wolf, is nar- 
rated by Sterling Holloway and brings to 
life Prokofiev's enchanting music. Color. 

SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9 p.m. to 
conclusion). Bird Man of Alcatraz. Burt 
Lancaster plays Robert Stroud, a con- 
victed murderer whose 43 years of solitary 
confinement were spent studying and writ- 
ing about the habits of caged birds. 


Tuesday, November 17 
THE LOUVRE (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). The 
greatest of all art treasuries, the Louvre, 
displays its masterpieces and architectural 
grandeur. Charles Boyer narrates. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A SEVERED HEAD, by Iris Murdoch and 
J. B. Priestley, is a most unusual play to 
encounter on Broadway. It is a sex farce 
adapted from a novel by an Oxford Uni- 
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42 at work 
in Taiwan 


an Railway Administration now has 42 General Motors Diesel-Electric locomotives in service 
odel G12's and 12 Model GL8's—delivering the high standards of performance which have 
locomotives first choice on the railways of the world. They bring this mountainous 

* advantages of GM's famed parts interchangeability. One inventory of Spares protects 
Init—keeps investment in components at a minimum. They cost less in the long run. 
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"GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y.10019, U.S.A: CABLE ADDRESS: GENMOTSEAS 
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Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the % s5 Hy 7, ow БР | T Out th; 

Rolex Oyster Perpetual *Day-Date." Available only in 37 : P Mec joy ; бе Watch. 

18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching “President? — T E. 

bracelet. y р, accu 


Like all Rolex chronometers, every “Day-Date” is 
now awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
"Especially good results." | 

Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous = 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
and guaranteed 100%, waterproof, and its movement is 
selfwound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day | 
of the week, written in full, change instantaneously 7 

every midnight. a... 22 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: Н. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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basic means—two violins and a cello 
set against a small orchestra—Handel 
achieved widely different moods. Yehudi 
Menuhin plays one of the violins in the 
trio and conducts the Bath Festival Or- 
chestra with the same scholarly fidelity 
and high musical spirits that he displayed 
in his recent recording of the Water Music. 
Every detail is luxuriously provided for; 
for example, Virtuoso George Malcolm 
plays the relatively minor but fundamental 
role of harpsichord accompanist in four 
of the concertos. 

BRITTEN: YOUNG PERSON'S GUIDE TO THE 
ORCHESTRA (London) usually has a com- 
mentator to introduce the woodwinds, 
brass, strings and percussion. This per- 
formance without words, conducted by 
the composer, shows that the piece, with 
its inventive variations on a theme of Pur- 
cell's, is more than just a stunt. The virtu- 
osos of the London Symphony Orchestra 
make the most of their uninterrupted 
chance to show off. For those who want a 
spoken explanation, there is also a new 
version by the Boston Pops, with Hugh 
Downs emceeing the instruments (RCA 


Victor). 
CINEMA 


MY FAIR LADY. Audrey Hepburn seems 
delightfully right as the cockney flower 
peddler transformed into a lady by Profes- 
sor Rex Harrison, and the happy news 
is that this lush, eye-filling adaptation of 
the Lerner-Loewe musical delivers a round 
$17 million worth of elegant escapism. 

TOPKAPI. Melina Mercouri and Peter 
Ustinov make larceny laughable in Direc- 
tor Jules Dassin's cheerfully amoral come- 
dy about a jewel caper in Istanbul. 

WOMAN IN THE DUNES. This powerfully 
filmed allegory from Japan translates the 
search for self into a vivid metaphor 
about a man and a woman endlessly 
digging to survive in a sandy hellhole. 

THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. An affable 
Trish phony (Robert Shaw) who can’t face 
the truth about himself loses his wife 
(Mary Ure), who cannot live with a lie. 

MARY POPPINS. Amidst a whirl of sticky- 
sweet Walt Disneyism, Julie Andrews and 
Dick Van Dyke transform a modern ju- 
venile classic into jolly good fun. 

SEDUCED AND ABANDONED. Youthful in- 
discretions set off a sunny Sicilian night- 
mare in this savage tragicomedy by Italian 
Director Pietro Germi (Divorce—Italian 
Style). : Š 

A HARD DAY'S NIGHT. In an often hilari- 
ous comedy, John, Paul, George and Ringo 
demonstrate that Beatlemania, taken as 
they take it—with a grain of salt—can 
be quite a tolerable affliction. А к 

GIRL WITH GREEN EYES. Britain's Rita 
Tushingham, shrewdly guided by Director 
Desmond Davis, brings warmth, wit and 
wonderful variety to this portrait of an 
Irish colleen who falls in love with a man 
more than twice her age. 

THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA. At a sunny 
resort for shady people, Ava Gardner, 
Richard Burton and Deborah 'Kerr reach 
the ends of their ropes while untangling 
some of Tennessee Williams’ best lines. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

COLD FRIDAY, by Whittaker Chambers. 
Looking back on his earnest years at Co- 
lumbia, his falling out with the Commu- 
nist party and with the ideologies that 
shaped his life, Chambers shows warmth 


and detachment missing from Witness. In 
particular, the intellectual zeal of the thir- 
ties, which demanded that an idea become 
conviction and that conviction turn into 
action, comes alive through Chambers' 
reconsideration of his motives and acts. 

SHADOW AND ACT, by Ralph Ellison. 
The author of The Invisible Man turns 
his attention to the situation of the Negro 
in America, but is wise enough to reject 
easy solutions or histrionic demands. 

OF POETRY AND POWER, edited by Edwin 
Glikes and Paul Schaber. A collection of 
poems written about the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The contributors and their 
feelings range from religious poetry 
through existential stoicism to beat anger. 

MARKINGS, by Dag Hammarskjóld. The 
late U.N. diplomat kept constant counsel 
with himself throughout his . demanding 
life by recording the outlines of his mind 
and soul in these journals. It is an as- 
tonishing and often eloquent testament of 
a God-obsessed Christian who measured 
his actions against his creed. 

FOR THE UNION DEAD, by Robert Low- 
ell. These very personal poems reflect 
Lowell's old preoccupations—madness, 
genius, love—but the despair of his an- 
guished early work has been replaced by 
a balance that adds a new dimension to 
Lowell’s already considerable powers. 

THE BRIGADIER AND THE GOLF WIDOW, 
by John Cheever. In these short stories, 
the author keeps a strangle hold on his 
own creatures of exurbia: the proletariat 
of vice presidents, the charming, irrelevant 
aristocracy and the winning eccentrics 
who compose swimming-pool society. 

HERZOG, by Saul Bellow. A complex, 
demanding novel about divorce, a cus- 
tody case, and a gentle man’s slow re- 
covery from the brutalization of both. 
Bellow’s writing is consistently brilliant, 
but his extended reveries slow the pace 
and keep it from being a unified work. 

THE WORDS, by Jean-Paul Sartre. Al- 
ways a brilliant but negative thinker, 
Sartre has focused his critical power on 
himself as a child, and dislikes what he 
sees. From this graceful, simple memoir, 
the cast of a powerful, angry mind that 
was to reject all symbols of tradition, 
from God to the Nobel Prize, can easily 
be traced. 
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Barry Goldwater promised the peo- 
t greatest upset in American politics. 
lt his promise. He upset the Ameri- 
pople so much that they went to the 
lin overwhelming numbers to cast 
“ballots for Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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sé Ridge, N.J. 
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LETTERS 


the respect for the man the American peo- 
ple must elect President. 

ARTHUR P. LusBy 
Providence 


Sir: Since extremism in the expression of 
one’s mood is no vice, I am extremely 
elated that Barry Goldwater and all he 
stands for have been so roundly rebuked. 

BENTON BERMAN 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


Sir: Pity the beloved protector of our 
“Great Society!” He has 1,460 nights to 
go wondering whether those 26 million 
voters will ever love him. 

A. J. VALOIS 


North Andover, Mass. 


Grand Old Tattered Party 


Sir: In '68, Scranton, Romney, Murphy, 
Knowles—please lets have a chance—to 
hell with the choice. 

GEORGE A. PARKINS III 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Sir: I hope that all Republicans, inde- 
pendents, and enlightened Democrats will 
get their Romney buttons now and avoid 
the rush later. 

'THoMas E. KLUNZINGER 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: It is still almost inconceivable that 
a large group of intelligent Republican 
delegates would meet at San Francisco 
and overwhelmingly nominate a weird 
and controversial character. There ought 
to be, there must be, a better way of 
selecting candidates for national office. 

J. F. WILLRETT 
DeKalb, Ill. 


Sir: I understand that Rockefeller, Scran- 
ton and Romney are meeting to rebuild 
the Republican Party. These men are re- 
sponsible for tearing it down—they did 
not support the convention’s choice. Now 
26 million people will never support them. 
We conservatives will form our own party. 
Let them join the Democrats—they can’t 
win without us. We are resting a few days; 
then we will get busy. We will fight John- 
son’s “Great Society” (socialism) forever! 
(Mrs.) ВЕТТҮ C. HERTENSTEIN 
Columbus 


Sir: Extremism must be shed, and con- 
servatism should act as a brake, not an 
engine. It is insulting to America to make 
pompous, chauvinistic claims of patriotism 
that imply that all others are traitors. It 
is hypocritical to bleat for more freedoms 
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and at the same time force minorities to 
enter the back door of society. The tradi- 
tional role of a conservative is to act as 
a sea anchor on the ship of state, keeping 
it pointed in the proper direction but not 
halting its forward progress. Nations are 
known by whether or not they think their 
best days lie ahead or in the past. Let's 
get to work on the problems of the future. 
K. L. JOHNSON 
San Jose, Calif. 


Those Dragged Down 


Sir: The greatest tragedy of Nov. 3 was 
not Goldwater's defeat, but the irreparable 
damage to the Republican Party in the un- 
necessary election losses by many fine and 
capable G.O.P. public servants, who were 
dragged down to defeat with him. One 
man—who led a minority faction of the 
party—hurt so many good Republicans, 
who were deserving of better fates. 
CARROLL W. Lucas 

Wyckoff, N.J. 


Sir: What bothered me is that such good 
men as Keating, Percy, Taft, Scott and 
many others either lost or narrowly won 
their offices, whereas, under an effective 
national ticket, they would have won hand- 
ily. I must admit that I voted for Gold- 
water, in a sincere hope that the Republi- 
can Party would not be hurt too badly. 
But as the results indicate, I feel it is time 
to replace such men as Dean Burch at the 
top of the party and reconstruct it with 
the Scrantons, Romneys and Hatfelds. 
DONALD CONKLIN 

Princeton, NJ. 


Sir: Re Salinger and Murphy: it just goes 
to show that it is more important to know 
Shirley Temple than it is to know Caroline 
Kennedy. 

Mns. HAROLD LANDSMAN 
Chicago 


Sir: You are so right when you say Percy 
was а "highly touted comer’—by you and 
the Chicago newspapers. But Kerner 
gained the support of powerful downstate 
newspapers and many Republican voters. 
'The majority of the voters believe that 
Kerner has done a good job. Percy could 
not convince them otherwise—in fact he 
wore out his welcome downstate. 
MARGUERITE A. PORTER 

Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: According to our latest poll (C.B.S. 
—Carpetbagger Survey) most states will 
have to wait at least 20 years before 
there are enough Kennedys to go around. 

R. J. HAMILTON 
Philadelphia 


Urban Renewal 


Sir: In this period of controversy about 
urban renewal, your cover story [Nov. 6] 
was outstanding. By emphasizing the role 
of city planning, you make a signal con- 
tribution—one which is yet to be fully 
appreciated. I especially appreciated your 
stress upon local action and local pro- 
grams, for it is at the local level that 
urban renewal must succeed or fail. 
RoBERT C. WEAVER 
. Administrator 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington 
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Quality, beauty, price — the per- 
fect watch. 

There are good reasons why Tissot is 
one of the leading watches sold, even 
in Switzerland, the watch-making 
country par excellence. 

Tissot offers you, at an unrivalled 
price, the superb quality and ele- 
gance of an exclusive selection en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by connoiss- 
eurs throughout the world. 
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play windows, "Tissot models stand 
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out for distinction and attractive 
prices. Look closely and compate... 
Like everybody else you will agree 
that this “beauty” hasall the appeal. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


CRRA Coes. 


AVIN ScoTT, our Buenos Aires 

bureau chief, was sipping a pisco 
sour in Santiago and planning to at- 
tend the inauguration of Chile's new 
President when the news of trouble 
began to come in from Bolivia. That 
country's Vice President was in open 
rebellion against the government, 
and other military men were siding 
with him. With his knowledge of 
Bolivia, which is part of his over- 
the-mountains territory, Scott knew 
that the government there needed 
support of the military to continue in 
power, and recognized the situation 
as a symptom of serious difficulty. 

After asking à friend to call his 
wife in Buenos Aires to tell her that 
he would not be home for the week- 
end after all, Scott caught the next 
jet to Lima, Реги, which promised 
the best connection into Bolivia's 
capital of La Paz. While he was in 
the air, the Bolivian situation was 
indeed coming apart, and TIME's 
stringer there, Walter Montenegro, 
who had gone back to his native 
country in the past year after twelve 
years on the staff of LIFE EN ESPA- 
мог in New York, was dodging rifle 
fire to keep New York informed of 
the coup in progress. 

On the ground in Lima, Scott 
learned that President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro had fled Bolivia, and he 
immediately began to speculate on 
where Paz might go. Before long one 
of his sources tipped him off to ex- 
actly where. Scott rushed back to 
the Lima airport and there saw Paz 
dashing away from the terminal in a 
Cadillac. He traced Paz to a subur- 
ban Lima hotel, and was soon get- 
ting a whimsical greeting from the 
exiled President, who wanted to 
know why Scott hadn’t made it 
to Bolivia before the coup began. 
“Where were you?” he joshed. “What 
happened? Did you miss a plane?” 

After he got the exiled President’s 
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REPORTER SCOTT 


side of the story, Scott's next aim 
was to get to La Paz to join forces 
with Montenegro. Following a con- 
siderable delay because all flights had 
been canceled, Scott finally touched 
down at the 13,358-ft.-high airport 
in La Paz, his 18th landing there in 
the last 18 months. Before long he 
was talking with the new head of the 
government, General René Barrien- 
tos, who had once jokingly told 
Scott: "If you come here much more 
often, we're going to nationalize 
you." Scott found Barrientos uncer- 
tain about the specifics of the new 
government's course, but quick to 
take the position that "we are going 
to concentrate on economic plans, 
and this is the point of the U.S. 
program here." 

In New York, using the cabled re- 
ports from Scott and Montenegro, 
Hemisphere Editor George Daniels 
and Writers Philip Osborne and Da- 
vid B. Tinnin sandwiched the Bolivia 
story in between analyses of recent 
coups in Latin America and the 
changing role of the military. While 
the biggest news of the week was 
made in Moscow, where our cover 
story in THE WORLD originated, Gav- 
in Scott and the boys in THE Hemi- 
SPHERE section felt that it, had been 
quite a week on the Andes beat too. 
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Poised over the new physics building 
at England's Nottingham University, 
an Atlas Copco portable ‘compressor 
is easily hoisted to the point of work. 
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It all began some eighteen 
Swiss dams ago with the 
283ft-high Dixence. A big dam, 
then, but today fated to lie 
submerged in the alpine 
waters stored by the new 
Grande Dixence—the world’s 
highest dam, 932 feet to its 
crest. 

Height, however, is one thing. 
Utilizing it fully is another. For each 
time the reservoir was drained the 
old upstream dam appeared above 
the surface, checked the flow of 
water, and cut the kilowatts to be 
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PICTURE OF A MAN GOING TO BREAK A DAN 


won. A massive hole needed to be 
blasted low in the structure of the 
old dam to let more water through 
to the new. 

Ironically, just when the old dam 
was above water, the road to it 
was inaccessible. So, to helpon the 
job-site, ап Atlas Copco compress- 
or became airborne high in the 
Swiss Alps. Mind you, these com- 
pressors are unequalled in weight- 
to-power ratio—which is why they 
have also been reported ‘flying’ 
over America’s Rocky Mountains 
and Norway's snowbound fells. 
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But all good things must come to an 
end. After only a few hours of sleep, 
Johnson was at his massive mahogany 
desk at the ranch, dealing with prob- 
lems that had been deferred until 
election’s end, talking by telephone to 
Secretary of State Rusk and Defense 
Secretary McNamara about fresh out- 
bursts of long-burning problems. 

Some Static. It almost seemed as 
though the world had waited for the 
U.S. election results to resume its nor- 
mal hell raising. In South Viet Nam, 
the new civilian government began to 
break apart less than 24 hours after it 
was formed. De Gaulle’s France warned 
that a U.S.-sponsored multilateral nu- 
clear force including West Germany 
would be considered as an affront to 
France and demanded a reorganization 
of NATO itself. In Berlin, the Russians 
set off a small dispute about commer- 
cial airlines’ use of air corridors over 
East Germany. And in Moscow, the new 
Soviet regime gave a warm welcome to 
Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai when 
he arrived to help celebrate the 47th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
(see cover story in THE WoRLD). 

At home, there was some static too. 
United Auto Workers struck nine Ford 
Co. plants, affecting 25,500 workers. 
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JOHNSON & HUMPHREY AT L.B.J. BARBECUE 
All in his hip pocket. 


Militant labor leaders are expected to 
lobby hard in the liberal 89th Congress 
to amend the Taft-Hartley law so that 
state right-to-work laws can be abol- 
ished. This would infuriate some seg- 
ments of business, and Lyndon's dilem- 
ma will be to try to satisfy both sides. 

Onthe civil rights front, Martin Luther 
King Jr. announced that the pre-elec- 
tion moratorium on demonstrations was 
over, and he was ready to attack in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Said King: "Now 
that the election's over, we will natural- 
ly move back into some of the areas 
where we have been working to be sure 
that the civil rights bill has been imple- 
mented in all of its dimensions." 

Task Forces at Work. Beyond these 
immediate points of concern, Johnson 
must get on to the weighty business of 
drawing up next year's budget and draft- 
ing legislation for the new Congress. 
Within the month, stacks of detailed re- 
ports will begin to pile up on his desk. 
Platoons of specialized task forces have 
been working for months to compile 
information on subjects ranging from 
civil rights to U.S. transportation tangles. 

All these reports relate to Johnson's 
vision of "the Great Society," which he 
will now have to reflect on and then ex- 
pand in his State of the Union message. 
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REPUBLICANS 
In There Fighting 


Republicans, at long last, were really 
in there fighting with tooth and nail. 
There was only one problem: in all 
too typical, traditional style, they were 
doing all the fighting among themselves, 
not against the Democrats. 

In the depths of disaster, the big pitch 
of the party consensus was to remove 
not only Barry Goldwater but all of his 
henchmen from any position of power 
in the Republican hierarchy. 

"This Goldwater ideology, the thing 
he called conservatism was beaten,” 
cried Kansas’ outgoing Republican 
Governor John Anderson, who did not 
stand for re-election. “It lost in every 
state. In the South, prejudice voted, not 
his philosophy, and in Arizona they 
voted home-town. These Goldwater 
people have got to roll over. They’re 
beaten.” Kentucky’s Senator Thruston 
Morton, a former Republican National 
Committee chairman who paid loyal lip 
service to Barry during the presidential 
campaign, said that if the Goldwaterites 
don’t get out of the way, “there prob- 
ably will be some blood spattered 
around." 

Avoiding Labels. Barry Goldwater 
did not appear to be at all anxious 
to remove himself from the pinnacle 
of G.O.P. leadership and influence. In 
a post-election statement, he made the 
point that "more than 25 million peo- 
ple" had voted “not necessarily for me, 
a but for a philosophy that I represent, 

| а Republican philosophy that I believe 
» the Republican Party must cling to and 

strengthen in the years ahead." Con- 
cluded Barry: "Being unemployed as 
i of January 3 or thereabouts, I’ll have 
| a lot of time to devote to this party, 


AL 


to its leadership, and to the strength- 
ening of the party, and ] 
intention of so doing." 
Among moderate Republicans, there 
were all sorts of plans and plots to 
take over once again control of the 
i party machinery—and philosophy. At 
| the instigation of Idaho’s Governor 
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Robert Smylie, Michigan’s George 
Romney, and Rhode Island's John Cha- 
fee, the 17 Republican Governors and 


Governors-elect have tentatively sched- ` 


uled an early December meeting to talk 
over ways of revitalizing the G.O.P. as 
a party of moderation, dedicated to 
peace, prosperity, private enterprise and 
individual initiative. 

But there seemed to be no great de- 
gree of agreement even among the 
moderates themselves as to how all this 
revitalization should be accomplished. 
The reason was simple enough: the Re- 
publican Party no longer has any real 
sense of itself as a party; it is, rather, a 
conflicting conglomeration of ideas, 
ideals, factions, and personal ambitions. 
George Romney won in Michigan; but 
he not only refused to endorse Barry 
Goldwater, he refrained insofar as it 
was possible for him to do it from us- 
ing the word “Republican” in any way. 
In a post-election statement, Romney 
called for “unity” and declared that he 
did not want to be known as a liberal- 
moderate. “I have undertaken to avoid 
labels,” he said. “I would like to have 
people judge me by what I stand for on 
specific issues. I would like to be as 
conservative as the Constitution of the 
United States, as progressive as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and as liberal as Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

Spitting Match. Before Republican 
moderates undertake the bruising task 
of kicking Goldwaterites out of the par- 
ty, they ought to reach some consensus 
on where they themselves stand. In the 
days immediately following the election, 
such a consensus was obviously lacking. 
One result was an unseemly long- 
distance spitting match between former 
Vice President Richard Nixon and New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller. In 
Manhattan, Nixon held a press confer- 
ence, called for party unity and a mora- 
torium on intraparty “backbiting,” then 
lashed out at Rocky for having given 
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The sense of the party: a conflicting conglomer? 
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U.S. population of voting age. The pop- 
ular vote broke the 1960 record of 
68,839,000, but it was not so impres- 
sive as it sounds, considering population 
growth (this was the presidential year 
that the World War II babies came of 
age) and the fact that the District of 
Columbia, voting for the first time, add- 
ed 195,874 to the total (167,373 for 
Johnson, 28,501 for Goldwater). 
Johnson won history’s greatest pop- 
ular vote—42,328,350 compared with 
Eisenhower’s 35,590,000 in 1956. He 
also set a record for the biggest plural- 
ity, 15,688,172 as against Franklin Roo- 
sevelt’s 11,078,000 in 1936. Johnson’s 
61.2% of the popular vote topped 
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“YOU MEAN, AFTER ALL YOUR POLITICAL 
HARANGUES, YOU DIDN'T VOTE?" 


F.D.R.’s 60.8% in 1936 and Harding’s 
60.4% in 1920. 

For the first time ever, Vermont went 
Democratic and Georgia went Repub- 
lican. Alabama and Mississippi were 
carried by a Republican for the first 
time since 1872, South Carolina for the 
first time since 1876. Maine voted for a 
Democrat for President for the second 
time in its history; the other occasion 
was 1912, the year of the Bull Moose 
split in the G.O.P. 

Students of ticket splitting will be en- 
gaged for months by the 1964 statistics. 
In Massachusetts, Johnson had a 1,100,- 
000 plurality, Democrat Teddy Kenne- 
dy one of 1,000,000; but. Republican 
Attorney General Edward Brooke, the 
nation's highest elected Negro state offi- 
cial, won by 750,000, and Republican 
John Volpe was still clinging to a narrow 
lead for Governor. In California, John- 
son won by 1,200,000, but G.O.P. Sen- 
ate Candidate George Murphy was 
elected by 200,000. In Michigan, John- 
son had a 1,000,000 plurality, and Re- 
publican Governor George Romney 
won by 395,000. In Rhode Island, John- 
son's plurality was 230,000, Democratic 
Senator John Pastore's was 308,419, but 
Republican Governor John Chafee won 
by a comfortable 85,604. In New York, 
Johnson buried Goldwater by 2,400,000 
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votes, while Bobby Kennedy defeated 
Republican Senator Kenneth Keating by 
what seemed, under the circumstances, 
a piddling 627,795. 

And so the ticket splitting went—in 
Kansas, Vermont, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Delaware, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Pennsylvania. One of these 
days the statisticians will compute the 
percentage of voters who split their tick- 
ets, and the figure should be remarkable. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Liberal House 


Shortly before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention last summer, 54 
conservative Republican Congressmen 
signed a statement urging the nomina- 
tion of Barry Goldwater, arguing that 
his candidacy would aid Republican 
candidates throughout the U.S. When 
the new Congress convenes in January, 
at least 23 of those Representatives will 
be among the missing, either through 
defeat or retirement. 

The next House of Representatives 
seems certain to be the most liberal 
since the early years of President Roo- 
sevelt. The Democrats, by seizing 47 
Republican seats while losing to just ten 
G.O.P. challengers, scored a net gain 
of 37. The new House thus will be 
dominated by Democrats by at least 
294 to 138—better than a two-thirds 
majority.* 

Greater than Indicated. Impressive 
as they are, even these figures do not 
signify the full extent of the ideological 
shift. A majority of the defeated Re- 
publicans are conservatives who could 
rarely be enticed to support a Johnson 
Administration bill. Seven unseated Re- 
publicans in New York were conserva- 
tives, including such unbudgeable veter- 
ans as Katharine St. George and Steven 
Derounian. Texas lost its only Repub- 
lican Congressmen, Goldwater-styled 
Bruce Alger and Ed Foreman. Five of 
Iowa's six Republican seats, held most- 
ly by conservatives, slipped away; the 
survivor was H. R. Gross (TIME, June 
15, 1962), who has won a reputation 
more as an anti-spendthrift than a con- 
servative. On the other hand, many of 
the G.O.P. survivors are moderates who 
remained aloof from Goldwater and 
will vote with the Johnson Administra- 
tion a good part of the time. They 
include such potentials toward higher 
office as Manhattan’s John Lindsay, 
Minnesota’s Clark MacGregor, Massa- 
chusetts’ Silvio Conte and F. Brad- 
ford Morse. 

The liberal gain is also greater than 
the Democratic pickup of 37 seats 
would indicate, since seven of the ten 
districts taken over by Republicans are in 
the Deep South, including five in A 
bama. At least four of these So 
seats were held by conseryatiy 
ocrats who consistently vote 
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the Administration, just as their G.O.P. 
replacements will do. ces 

Victory Euphoria. Basking in the sun- 
ny prospects of what such a majority 
could produce, some Democrats are pre- 
dicting that the new  House—and 
the Democratic-dominated Senate— 
will submit meekly to L.BJ.’s every 
whimsy. Where the Administration could 
count on only about 170 sure House 
votes on major bills in the past session, 
and such measures as medicare, grants 
for school construction and expansion 
of area redevelopment were blocked, 
Democratic leaders expect to be able to 
deliver some 220 votes (218 is a majori- 
ty) with certainty in the new House. In 
their victory euphoria, some-even fore- 
see a runaway House that might em- 
bark on congressional reform and pro- 
pose welfare legislation on its own— 
thus proving to be even too liberal for 
Johnson’s taste. 

Actually, the Democratic emphasis on 
nose counting overlooks one stubborn 
fact: bills still must get out of commit- 
tee before those floor votes can be cast 
—and the committees are still consid- 
erably dominated by Southern Demo- 
crats. Not even the L.B.J. landslide is 
likely to make Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills like medicare, or 
goad Rules Chairman Howard Smith 
into smoothing the legislative path of 
liberal bills toward the House floor. 
Moreover, as Franklin D. Roosevelt dis- 
covered after 1936, an overwhelming 
legislative majority could just prove un- 
predictably independent of the man in 
the White House. 


OHIO 


What Beat Taft 


Hardly had he been declared the win- 
ner in his fight against Robert Taft Jr. 
than Ohio’s Democratic Senator Ste- 
phen Young announced that he was 
retiring from politics—in 1970 when 
his new term will be up and he will 
be 81. 

There were those in Ohio last week 
who wished that Young had kept a 
similar promise made after the 1958 
election. Among the disappointed, of 
course, was Congressman Taft, 47, who 
had hoped to follow in the Senate foot- 
steps of his illustrious father. 

What did Taft in, of course, was 
Goldwater. While he counted himself 
a Goldwater man in many respects, he 
also differed publicly from Barry on 
Such issues as civil rights and the nu- 
Clear test ban treaty. But not quite 
enough Ohioans saw the distinction, and 
Young helped blur it by constantly ty- 
ing Taft to Goldwater's bandwagon. 

I am against Birch, Barry and Bob,” 
Young would say. “Goldwaterism, Taft 
Juniorism and extremism are all the 
same commodity.” 

There was one other major factor: 
organized labor’s thirst for revenge 

against the son of the man who co- 
sponsored the Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, 
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Heavily unionized areas, such as Lucas 
County (Toledo), bludgeoned Taft by 
giving Young a 33,000-vote plurality 
out of 179,900 votes; Nixon lost that 
county by only 8,000 votes. Said young 
Bob in an election post-mortem: "The 
organized-labor vote was very effective 
in the Ohio campaign. It was just about 
the whole campaign organization. I sus- 
pect they were effective because they 
stayed behind the scenes and ran things 
quietly." 


WASHINGTON 
Dan Evans, That's Who 


In his campaign to win a third con- 
secutive four-year term as Washington's 
Governor, Democrat Albert (“Козу”) 
Rosellini took big advertisements in 


the newspapers showing the President 
of the U.S. talking on the telephone. 
said 


“Dan who?" 
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WASHINGTON'S EVANS 
Guts and a good program. 


neath the picture of Lyndon Johnson. 

That was Rosy's way of suggesting 
that his opponent, Republican State 
Representative Daniel Jackson Evans, 
39, was a nobody and ought to remain 
exactly that. But on the morning after 
the election, it turned out that enough 
people had known who Evans was to 
enable him to beat the daylights out 
of Governor Rosellini in a state that 
went overwhelmingly Democratic in 
every other way. 

W.O.W. Who is Dan Evans? He's a 
Republican to keep an eye on. A Seat- 
tle-born structural and civil engineer, 
he began dabbling in precinct politics 
in 1948, and in 1956 agreed to run for 
the legislature from a safe district. By 
1961 he was the Republican floor-lead- 
er and he was considered to be one 
of the most effective parliamentarians 
in the house. 

He was credited with more guts than 
good sense when he decided to throw 
himself into the Republican guberna- 
torial primary this year, for his chief 
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were “dangerous” to the state. Others 
were downright silly. One, for example, 
would have provided that every car sold 
in Rhode Island be equipped with a de- 
vice that would sound a warning when 
the ignition key was on but seat belts 
were left unfastened. Says Chafee: 
"There wasn't a manufacturer in the 
country who put out such a device.” 

Fee Saving. Chafee also presents an 
image in the best tradition of New Eng- 
land frugality. He saved architects’ fees 
by designing his own home, a concrete 
block abode on 20 acres near Prov- 
idence. Trouble is, he neglected to put 
in a garage to house the 1962 Plymouth 
station wagon that he ordinarily drives 
instead of the state limousine that is 
one of his perquisites. The father of 
six children, Chafee laughingly tells 
Rhode Islanders that he wants to be 
Governor because he needs the job— 
"[ have to work for a living." On the 
basis of last week's returns, voters 
seemed willing to keep Chafee employed 
for quite a while. 


ILLINOIS 
Kerner's Winning Way 


One of the surprises of last week's 
state elections was the solid triumph of 
Illinois Governor Otto Kerner against 
the spirited challenge of Republican 
Charles Percy (TIME cover, Sept. 18) 
—a fellow who seemed sure to go far 
if only he could have won last week. 

To be sure, Kerner benefited tremen- 
dously from the Johnson landslide. Yet 
he was up against a good man, whipped 
him by some 200,000 votes, in a testi- 
mony to the fact that he must have 
something to offer on his own. 

Part of Kerner's appeal is frankly 
physical. His blue eyes, wavy brown 
hair and clean-chiseled features would 
look great on Mount Rushmore; he has 
been rated by the Professional Photog- 
raphers of America as the nation's most 
handsome Governor. He is a very pleas- 
ant, amiable and thoughtful man, as he 
has proved at downstate ribbon cut- 
tings, corn-picking festivals, and beauty- 
contest judgings over the four years of 
his term. 

If Kerner has sometimes seemed in- 
decisive as a Governor, it is also true 
that he has deftly avoided getting any 
large segment of the population angry 
at him. He has pushed a progressive pro- 
gram of regional mental-health clinics, 
helped increase Illinois exports abroad, 
reduced public relief costs, firmly sup- 
ported state laws to help Negroes get 
fairer treatment in seeking housing 
and jobs, knocked much administrative 
waste out of the State Toll Road Com- 
mission. He has notably failed to take 
forthright action in reforming Illinois 
archaic tax system, which may yet drive 
the state to the edge of bankruptcy. 

In any other year, with Johnson not 
on the ticket, Kerner would almost cer- 
tainly have lost to Percy, à real go-out- 
and-get-'em guy. But in 1964, Otto Ker- 
ner did pretty well just by sounding as 
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ILLINOIS’ KERNER 
Fine features and a landslide. 


much as possible like Lyndon Johnson. 
And Johnson would have been proud of 
Kerner’s post-election statement: “We 
must continue the atmosphere which 
has brought new unity to our people, 
a unity that knows no Cook County 
way to build a greater Illinois, no down- 
state way, but a united way.” 


FLORIDA 


Astounding Results 

On election night Charles Holley, 
Florida’s Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, sent word to Democrat W. (for 
Willie) Haydon Burns. “It looks like 
you've won,” he said. Replied Winner 
Burns: "Thats the first accurate state- 
ment he made during this campaign.” 

Taking his place among the South’s 
Governors, Burns, 52, a six-term may- 
or of Jacksonville, will almost certainly 
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prove to be one of the most colorful. 
A native Kentuckian, he is tall (6 ft. 
2 in.) trim, and known as "Slick" be- 
cause of his penchant for flashy clothes. 
Running for the nomination last spring, 
he found himself confronted by bloody 
race riots in Jacksonville. He overcame 
the potential political damage by ap- 
pearing оп statewide television to 
charge ‘that the violence had been in- 
spired by some of his Democratic op- 
ponents to embarrass him politically. 
After winning the primary, Burns 
kicked off his campaign against Holley 
by declaring that he had been traveling 
around Florida’s institutions of upper 
learning and had been “astounded to 
find the number of pinks and the num- 
ber of Commies on the campuses.” 
Warned he: “These people know who 
they are. Get out before I get in, or you 
will be kicked out.” As it happens, Flor- 
ida, rightly or wrongly, is proud of its 
colleges, and Burns drew a barrage of 
damning editorials; he never brought 
up the subject again. 
For a while it appeared that Holley, 
39, a former minority leader in the 
Florida house of representatives, might 
give Burns a real run for his money. 
Holley gave reporters “photocopies” of 
bank ledgers purporting to show that 
Burns had a secret Nassau bank ac- 
count of $1,215,690. To refute the 
charge, Burns flew with reporters to the 
island, marched them into the Bank of 
Nova Scotia branch on Bay Street, and 
proved to everyone's satisfaction that 
Holley's documents were phony. From 
then on, Burns's election was a cinch. 


CALIFORNIA 


Just Call Him Senator 
Forget about all those other labels— 
the old song and dance man, the late- 
late-late-show good guy, Moppet Shir- 
ley Temple's straight man. From now 
on, just call George Murphy “Senator.” 
He has more than earned the right and 
the job. 
Murphy's last 


victory week over 


MURPHY, WIFE & SON DENNIS 
A winning script. 
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short-term Incumbent Democrat Pierre 
Salinger was a classic study in how to 
handle the California electorate. Dem- 
ocrats there outnumber Republicans 3 
to 2. To rate even the thinnest chance 
of winning, Murphy not only had to 
hold onto all factions of the G.O.P., 
from rabid-right kooks to solid moder- 
ates, he also had to pick up some 20% 
of Democratic and Independent votes. 

Blue Eyes v. Blue Jowls. His cam- 
paign was managed by Robert Finch, 
Dick Nixon's old stage director. And 
the winning script was simple enough: 
be bland, be affable, offend no one by 
taking controversial stands, and never 
let anyone forget that Salinger was a 
carpetbagging resident of Virginia when 
he entered the campaign. To please the 
right wing, Murphy endorsed Goldwa- 
ter; to please the moderates, he con- 
stantly referred to his differences with 
Barry on the civil rights bill and foreign 
aid cuts. Murphy's blue-eyed good looks 
contrasted jarringly with Pierre's blue- 
jowled appearance, an important point 
in image-conscious California. After it 
was all over, even Democratic Gover- 
nor Pat Brown was impressed by the 
Republican campaign, called it “one of 
the best I have ever seen." 

Murphy's victory could do much to 
produce a badly needed change in the 
decibel count of the California G.O.P. 
—toning it down from a right-wing 
screech to a more moderate sound. In- 
deed, at one time Murphy was closely 
associated with the superpatriotic Cali- 
fornia crusade of Dr. Fred Schwarz. 
But Murphy's Senate campaign obvi- 
ously convinced voters that his outlook 
toward such extremism has changed 
substantially. Said Campaign Manager 
Finch: "I had to find this out for myself 
before I went to work in the campaign. 
It wasn't until I was satisfied that Murph 
is strictly his own man—he doesn't owe 
anybody anything—that I agreed to 
lend a hand." 

No Instant Sage. As a Senator, Mur- 
phy will likely push hard on issues of 
particular California interest, such as 
desalinization projects to ease the state's 
water problems and increased defense 
spending in the hope of pumping more 
military dollars into the plants back 
home. Generally, he will probably vote 
as a conservative on fiscal matters, a 
cautious liberal on civil riehts, and as a 
selective Senator on such matters as 
foreign aid. Murphy may not become 
an instant Senate sage, however. At 
times he is given to sweepingly naive 
comments that scarcely smack of leg- 
islative statesmanship. Looking forward 
Jast week to his new job, Murphy an- 
nounced: “I’m going to work to see 
that foreign policy is taken away from 
the State Department and given back 
to the people.” 

Nonetheless, Senator Murphv's move 
from Hollywood to Capitol Hill came 
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Power spelled disaster. 


all 118 Democrats, a two-thirds major- 
ity of the house. The senate, though, 
still has a Republican majority. 
9 NORTH DAKOTA. While re-electing pop- 
ular Democratic Governor Bill Guy, 
voters also passed control of the house 
of representatives to Democrats for the 
first time ever. Republicans retain a 
narrow senate margin. 
e INDIANA. The Johnson tide swept 
Democrats into both houses of the state 
legislature for the first time since 1936. 
Good news for Democratic Governor- 
elect Roger Branigin. 
o IOWA. Democrats wrested both houses 
from the G.O.P. promising some 
smooth sailing for Democratic Gover- 
nor Harold Hughes in his efforts to pass 
a reapportionment plan, repeal the 
state’s right-to-work law, add a cent 
per gallon to the state gas tax, and 
abolish capital punishment. 
e TEXAS. Frank Cahoon, a Midland oil- 
man, was elected to the house of repre- 
sentatives and immediately named mi- 
nority leader. In fact, Cahoon is the 
minority—the sole Republican elected 
to the 150-member house, as six G.O.P. 
incumbents were defeated. 
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The easy way out proved Democratic. 


Referendum & Initiative 


Of all the referendum and initiative 
measures in dozens of states last week, 
none was more bitterly fought or at- 
tracted more attention than California's 
Proposition 14 to repeal the Rumford 
Act (TIME, Sept. 25). Californians, by 
a vote of 3,656,000 to 1,894,000, over- 
whelmingly approved the proposition. 

With that, the Rumford Act, a pro- 
hibition against discrimination for rea- 
sons of race or creed in the sale or rent- 
-al of much state real estate, was wiped 
from the books. Moreover, future at- 
tempts to act against any sort of hous- 
ing discrimination—whether by state, 
city or county officials—was in effect 
forbidden. Proposition 14 affirms the 
right of any Californian to sell or rent 
his home to whomever he pleases. 

Predictably, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple moved to challenge the proposition 
in the courts. Californians also rejected 
a plan to legalize a statewide lottery, 
which was to be operated by American 
Sweepstakes Corp. in return for 13% 
of the total proceeds, and approved a 
proposition that bans pay television in 
the state (see SHow BUSINESS). 

In other contests: 
> Minnesota approved a state consti- 
tutional amendment to guarantee pro- 
ducers of taconite, a low-grade iron ore 
that is plentiful but expensive to re- 
fine, that their taxes will be increased 
no more than taxes on other industries 
over the next 25 years. With such en- 
ticements, the state hopes to attract 
new mining operations to spur revival 
of the sagging economy of northeast- 
ern Minnesota and the once flourishing 
Mesabi Range. 
> Massachusetts okayed an increase in 
the span of the Governor's term from 
two to four years, thereby ensuring a 
1966 statehouse scramble even more 
spirited than usual. 

» New Hampshire finally rid the state 
constitution of a pre-Civil War section 
giving draftees the option of buying 
their way out of military service; be- 
cause the Federal Government has long 
since taken over the draft, the section 
was meaningless anyway. 

> Oregon abolished capital punish- 
ment. As a result, the sentences of three 
prisoners awaiting the state’s gas cham- 
ber were commuted by Governor Mark 
Hatfield to life imprisonment. 

> Rhode Island called a December 
constitutional convention to reappor- 
tion the legislature as required by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Two consecutive 
sessions of the state legislature failed to 
reach agreement on reapportionment. 
> North Dakota turned down a pro- 
posal to abolish the state personal- 
property tax and overturned an old law 
that forbade drinking at a restaurant 
table even if the place has a Б S 

few steps away. ‚ 
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COMMUNISTS 


The Era of Many Romes 


(See Cover) 

A month ago he was anathema: the 
Yellow Peril, the shameless Pervert of 
True Marxism-Leninism, the terrible 
Trotskyite Deviationist and Splitter. 
Last week, as he stood bundled in a 
greatcoat and karakul cap atop Lenin’s 
Tomb watching the rockets roll by, 
Red China’s Chou En-lai presumably 
was still all these things to the fallen 
Nikita Khrushchev, who was nowhere 
to be seen, and possibly to many other 
Russians who have little love for the 
Chinese. But officially he was the hon- 
ored guest from the great fraternal Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, and this just 
three years after he stormed out of the 
22nd Party Congress and thereby ig- 
nited China’s momentous ideological 
feud with Russia. Now he was back, 

as cautious and cool as a man defusing 

a bomb. 5 

When Red China's Premier accepted 

Moscow's invitation to the 47th anni- 
versary celebration of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, it became obvious that 
Communism's two big powers are try- 
ing to ease their unseemly, downright 
embarrassing differences, which had be- 
come something of a personal obses- 
sion to Khrushchev. There is no likeli- 
hood that the split will be healed in the 
foreseeable future, but it will obviously 
not remain the same. With Chou’s ar- 
rival in Moscow alongside delegations 
from every Communist nation in the 
world except Albania (which is being 
more Chinese than the Chinese), the 
post-Khrushchev era of Com- 

munism had begun. 

Conference Pitch. Night was 
falling as Chou and his six-man 
entourage arrived at Moscow's 

Sheremetyevo Airport. With 
him was Liu Shao-chi, China’s 
President. In the flare of flash- 
bulbs, Chou's face appeared 
hard and unyielding. Significant- 
ly, he was greeted by only half 
of Russia's new diarchy, an 
equally — sour-faced Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin. There were no 
bear hugs for Chou, though Ko- 
Sygin did bring a bouquet of 
flowers. Party Boss Leonid Brezh- 
nev stayed home, possibly to 
show that Russia was not over- 

eager and to keep the visit a 

formal matter of governments, 
not an ideological meeting of 
parties. 

Next day, Brezhnev addressed 
a jampacked audience in the 
Kremlin's Palace of Congress 
with an appeal for Communist 
unity, and pitched hard for a 
world conference of Communist 
parties to deal with the prob- 
lem. Chou, staring indifferently 
over Brezhnev's shoulder, was 
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the only man on the stage who failed 
to applaud. Khrushchev had called just 
such a meeting for Dec. 15, but with 
the intention of setting the stage for 
Peking’s excommunication from the 
Communist movement. Since Brezhnev, 
Kosygin & Co. still claim to be the 
legitimate heirs to Khrushchevism, 
Chou could not readily agree to the 
meeting, even though Brezhnev’s tone 
was more wheedling than warlike. 

Brezhnev hewed closely to basic 
Khrushchevian doctrines, though he 
was vastly more subdued in tone. He 
praised peaceful coexistence and ar- 
gued that “world war is not inevitable," 
extolled the nuclear test-ban treaty, 
which Peking refused to sign, and made 
all the right noises about better rela- 
tions with the U.S. while keeping Rus- 
sias guard up. Sounding like a West- 
ern executive or politician promising 
that things were going to get efficient or 
he would know the reason why, Brezh- 
nev proclaimed his intention “to com- 
bat resolutely red tape and window 
dressing." He called for "fuller use of 
the material incentive," meaning the 
profit motive, in "overcoming the lag 
of agricultural production." In an in- 
direct slap at Chinese collectivization, 
Brezhnev announced the removal of 
“unfounded restrictions" on private 
farming—‘the plots of land worked by 
farmers, factory and office workers"— 
restrictions that Brezhnev even more 
than Khrushchev realizes are a drag 
on Soviet output. 

A Call on Stalin. About the only 
concessions Brezhnev offered to China 
were promises to back Peking's claims 


CHOU WATCHING BREZHNEV SPEAK 
Present, silent and listening. 
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at a major state function. But Ulbricht's 
aping of B. & K. is only to be expected 
as long as 20 Soviet divisions occupy 
his country. He is jubilant at the pros- 
pect of a Sino-Soviet détente, particu- 
larly if it leads to a tougher Russian 
policy toward the West and renewed 
pressure on-Berlin. 

» Bulgaria, whose tubby top-dog Todor 
Zhivkov was Nikita's best behaved sat- 
ellite leader, has mixed feelings about 
both Khrushchev's fall and the prospect 
of a détente with China. Fearful of an- 
gering the new Kremlin rulers, Zhivkov 
refrained from putting in a good word 
for his ousted protector, busied him- 
self by promising his people greater 
democratization and streamlining of the 
Bulgarian economy, which is closely 
tied to the Soviet’s. 

» Rumania is delighted both with Khru- 
shchev's fall and the prospect of keeping 
Red China within the pale of the Com- 
munist movement. Nikita was threat- 
ening to make things hot for independ- 
ent-minded Rumanian Boss Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, whose refusal to turn 
his oil-rich nation into a "gas station" 
for Comecon threw Khrushchev's bloc- 
wide economic scheme out of kilter. 
Since last March, Dej has been trying to 
avoid a complete Sino-Soviet rupture, 
while believing that a complete rap- 
prochement is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. Dej wants an amorphous Com- 
munist “commonwealth” in which Pe- 
king would provide steady ideological 
opposition to Moscow, thus permitting 
individual nations like Rumania to ma- 
neuver between the two poles. To show 
his continued independence, Dej him- 
self stayed away from last week's Mos- 


Party membership in thousands. 


cow meeting, instead sent Premier Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer, his glad-handing 
traveling man. 

> Poland shares the Rumanian attitude, 
but is more anxious than Dej to please 
the new Russian leadership. Party Lead- 
er Wladyslaw Gomulka allowed him- 
self to be talked out of his misgivings 
over Khrushchev's fall, was quick to 
endorse B. & K. Gomulka wants to 
preserve his country’s relative “Liber- 
alism” and fears that a final split would 
cancel his freedom of action. The Pol- 
ish public, however, fears that a détente 
with China might encourage the in- 
fluential Stalinist elements that lurk 
within the Polish Communist Party. 

> Hungary, where Janos Kadar en- 
joyed a “special relationship” with Khru- 
shchev, has more internal freedom and 
more contact with the West than any 
bloc nation, despite the continued pres- 
ence of Red Army troops. Last year 
some 70,000 Hungarians traveled in the 
West, while 200,000 Westerners—main- 
ly Austrians, Italians and West Ger- 
mans, as well as 12,000 Americans— 
came in and spent money. Budapest, 
with its fine but expensive restaurants, 
its Magyar beauties in beehive hairdos, 
its “Rockola” jukebox parlors, its ele- 
gant Hotel Gellert surrounded by Jags, 
Mercedes and Alfa Romeos, is by far 
the most European city in the bloc. 
Kadar wants to keep it that way, г 
week struck a milestone diplo 
agreement with neighboring Ausin 
established a mixed commi 

judicate border conflicts 0 

ly raise the mi г 

between the t 
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balanced boss Antonin Novotny faces 
“elections” this month, was also tied 
closely to Khrushchev. Novotny failed 
to show at Moscow last week, sent his 
second-in-command, Party Secretary Jiri 
Hendrych, instead. At the same time, 
the Czechs announced sweeping eco- 
nomic reforms that effectively reject 
the Soviet system of centralized con- 
trol, reoriented Czechoslovakia's lagging 
industry—once Eastern Europe's most 
advanced—along more Western lines. 
The profit motive is being given fuller 
play, and factory owners are permitted 
to work out their own supply-and-de- 
mand schedules. 

Chances of Reconciliation. The satel- 
lites' continuing desire for a richer, rel- 
atively more capitalist consumer econ- 
omy is one major reason why a true 
reconciliation between Moscow's world 
and Peking's world is so difficult. Mao 
Tse-tung's China still regards all this as 
a dangerous betrayal of Marxism. Thus 
the deep differences over economic pol- 
icies, and the national and racial rival- 
ries, remain. There is no sign that Pe- 
king will or can give up its competition 
with Moscow for the allegiance of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

With the added prestige of its new 
atomic bomb, Peking has no reason to 
give an inch to the Russians. Last week 
People's Daily in Peking again blasted 
Khrushchev and “modern revisionism,” 
which “emasculates the revolutionary 
working class.” While Peking also urged 
Russia to join China “against the com- 
mon enemy,” Mao was not about 1o 
give up his version of Communism. 

And what could Russia really do to 

Patch the rift? B. & K. are saddled with 
a weak economy, cannot afford the mas- 
sive economic aid that, before 1960, 
M Peking lied to Moscow's side. To- 
en technical. aid could be offered, and 

e new Russian leaders might win some 
Chinese good will by Showing a more 
aggressive face to the West. 

As a result of these distinctly limited 

possibilities, the anniversary “summit” 

fell far short of being a reconciliation 
meeting. Still, there were soundings and 
sniffings to find approaches to unity. In 
an anniversary message, Mao called for 
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Communist unity to make the imperial- 
ist camp "shudder." At the very least, 
all parties hoped to avoid a return to the 
vitriol and vituperation that had marked 
the conflict during Khrushchev's last 
days. Both sides could benefit from a 
truce. And even a semblance of unity be 
tween Communism's two empires could 
make the West's life somewhat more 
difficult. Western policymakers have be- 
come extremely fond of the Communist 
Split: whenever they ran out of ideas, 
they could always bank on the troubles 
the Reds were having among them- 
selves. But whatever their differences 
with Moscow, the Chinese are fighting 
the U.S., not Russia, in Viet Nam and, 
more or less directly, throughout Asia. 

In short, no doubt Moscow will con- 
tinue to have a serious China problem 
in dealing with Asia's tough, arrogant 
and infinitely patient giant. But Wash- 
ington has a China problem too, and 
one that is considerably more serious 
and pressing. 


RED CHINA 


Waiting for Evolution 

In Washington these days, there is a 
lot of talk about “Chirec,” which is 
current State Department jargon for 
recognition of Communist China, and 
"Chirep," which stands for Communist 
Chinese representation in the U.N. 
Washington remains firmly Opposed to 
both so long as "Peking won't leave 
its neighbors alone." Although there is 
growing support among U.N. members 
for Chinese admission, Washington is 
betting that it can squeeze through an- 
other year without having to accept 
Chirep. All very well and good. The 
trouble is that no one in the State 
Department, in the Pentagon, or any- 
where, is doing very well with what per- 
haps should be called “Chicon,” for con- 
tainment, or with any other “Chipol,” 
or policy toward Communist China. 

For 15 years, since Chiang Kai-shek’s 


* From left: Bulgaria's Zhivkov, East Ger- 
many's Ulbricht, Kosygin, Soviet Defense Min- 
A Malinovsky, Brezhnev, Poland's Gomulka 
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1965. Peking, moreover, has launched 
a missile program guided by Chien 
Hsueh-shen, 52, a 1938 Caltech Ph.D 
grad and jet-propulsion specialist. Chien 
was chief of the rocket section of the 
U.S. Scientific Commission on National 
Defense during World War II. In 1950 
he was caught trying to slip out of Cal- 
ifornia, bound for Red China. He was 
finally permitted to leave the U.S. in 
1955, surfaced immediately in Peking. 
The status of his missile program is 
obscure, but it is known that a missile 
range has been laid out near the Sin- 
kiang nuclear testing ground. Some ob- 
servers believe that, despite shortages 
of vital nickel and chromium, Red Chi- 
na, which already has some Soviet- 
designed, surface-to-surface rockets, 
might have a nuclear-tipped, 200-mile 
missile in two to three years. 

Will They Use It? In view of all this, 
why aren’t China’s neighbors more wor- 
ried? One experienced U.S. observer. in 
Hong Kong says: “They aren’t scaring 
worth a damn.” They are nevertheless 
impressed that economically backward 
China accomplished the feat of build- 
ing the bomb. Throughout Asia and Af- 
rica, among nations that vociferously 
disapproved of U.S. atomic tests, there 
is a certain racial satisfaction that an- 
other white man’s monopoly has been 
broken. There is some talk that India and 
Japan might now try to build bombs 
of their own. 

The question has been raised in the 
U.S., Australia and elsewhere whether 
Red China should be “enucleated” by 
bombing her atomic plants. The USS. is 
evidently opposed to this, in the ab- 
sence of some Chinese aggression. Quite 
apart from possible Russian reaction, 
the Chinese themselves could strike 
back simply by allowing their armies 
to overrun Southeast Asia and thereby 
involving the U.S. in a major war. At 
any rate, U.S. experts seem convinced 
that the Chinese will not use their bomb. 

Despite their tough talk about aid- 
ing revolutions and wars of “liberation,” 
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they have pursued a cautious policy. 
holding back from Quemoy and Matsu, 
for instance, and never really pressing 
their successful invasion of India. The 
Chinese understand, or must be made to 
understand, Washington feels, that their 
use of the bomb could bring instant re- 
taliation from the U.S. and with it the 
destruction of their major cities and 
industries. 

Besides, the Chinese do not need to 
use the bomb. Peking's 2,500,000-man 
army, backed by 15 million reservists, 
police and militiamen, is the largest 
ground force in the world. Supported 
by four artillery and armored divisions 
(the latter mostly equipped with Rus- 
sian T-34 tanks), the forces are pres- 
ently placed in Manchuria, around Pe- 
king, along the coast between Shanghai 
and Canton, in South China, and in the 
southwest opposite India. Since early 
this year, they have been undergoing 
intensified small-unit training. Though 
their military equipment is largely 
World War II vintage and their supply 
lines would be vulnerable to modern 
air power, the Chinese could obviously 
overrun any of their neighbors, at least 
temporarily, if they chose. 

Invasion or Revolution? But again the 
U.S. does not really expect Red China 
to launch invasions, believes that Peking 
has a reasonably healthy respect for the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet and the U.S. air 
forces stationed at island bases through- 
out the Pacific. China can obviouslv 
continue to rely on subversion and revo- 
lution, methods with which it is doing 
extremely well. This, rather than the 
Chinese bomb or even 5 
army, is the basic challenge to фе U.S. 
The key China problem thus ts to 
where it was before the Lop Nor blast 
—how to stem Peking's slow erosion of 
the Western position in Asia. 

Some of the best-intentioned and 
most experienced U.S. policymakers are 
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counter Red China’s war of ideas. These 
ideas really boil down to: get rid of the 
foreigners and let Communism give you 
a better life. Successful though this 
crude approach is in Asia, it has yet to 
work anywhere without the accompani- 
ment of subversion, political infighting, 
blackmail and the threat of force. From 
the time that Chiang Kai-shek was fight- 
ing the Communists for his life down to 
the present crisis in Viet Nam, the U.S. 
has tirelessly told itself that the Commu- 
nist challenge must be met by providing 
an equal or better promise of a decent 
life, by finding enlightened non-Commu- 
nist leadership, and creating stable non- 
Communist societies along the periphery 
of China. In some countries this has at 
least partly worked. But what if non- 
Communist governments were to col- 
lapse, giving way to Communist or neu- 
tralist regimes without a single Chinese 
soldier crossing a frontier? Obviously, 
the only U.S. choice then would be to 
pull out or to fight. What would the 
answer be? One psychological difficulty 
faced by the U.S. in Southeast Asia now 
is that many people doubt the answer 
really would be “to fight." 

Basically, the U.S. plan is to avoid or 
postpone that choice by every device— 
military aid, economic and technical 
support, money, persuasion—for having 
to make such a choice would in itself be 
a form of failure. In the long run, U.S. 
policy is simply to hang on and hope for 
what someone in the State Department 
may yet call "Chinev"—the evolution of 
Red China. The notion is that through 
contacts with the outside world, China 
will become subject to outside ideas, 
gradually learn responsibility, like Rus- 
sia develop a desire for a better, softer 
life and, as a result, take a softer line. 

To judge from present-day China, this 
is not an impossible, but certainly an 
extremely fragile hope. 

The Masses. Not that it has become 
any easier to know what is going on in- 
side China. In the absence of published 
Statistics, Peking watchers are even 
worse off than Kremlin watchers; they 
are reduced to gleaning shipping records 
from the world’s docks to reconstruct 
Chinese production figures, and count 
the number of lines someone receives in 
a newspaper account to determine his 
standing in the community. While most 
Western newsmen, with the exception 
of Americans, are admitted to the Chi- 
hese mainland, they are so few and so 
restricted that journalism’s old friend of 
half a century ago—“a traveler just re- 
turned from the interior"—is once again 
an essential source of information. With 
patient use of these devices plus a few 
other trieks, newsmen and intelligence 
experts do get a picture of China—but 
the country’s innate paradoxes can be as 
baffling as Communist propaganda, 

"This is a land so vast,” reports 

TiME's Hong Kong bureau, "that winter 
snows are already howling across large 
areas of it while other expanses still 
simmer in humid tropical heat. A land 
so fragmented that millions upon mil- 
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stand the dialect spoken by millions and 
millions more. So ancient that its past is 
a palpable presence, and so modern that 
it has jolted the world with an atomic 
explosion. So expansionist that its neigh- 
bors have lived in varied degrees of fear 
since before the birth of Christ, and so 
troubled internally that as often as not 
it has been unable to feed and clothe it- 
self. So weak, so strong, so arrogant, so 
humble, so rich, so poor, so wise, so 
foolish. But one generalization can be 
made today: the majority of the people 
remain loyal and obedient to the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist cause. 
Not enthusiastic, but obedient.” 
Inevitably they strike Western visit- 
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ors as robotlike. In Canton's main park 
3,000 Communist youth at a signal be- 
gin wildly cheering a Western business- 
man, and at another signal, just as 
obediently, they stop. People seem ter- 
rified to accept even the smallest gift 
from foreigners, evidently for fear of 
being tabbed as spies. Visiting coedu- 
cational Sian University, a French Dep- 
uty asks a question natural to any 
Frenchman: *Does the proximity of 
5,000 boys and 2,000 girls pose any 
problems?" There are puzzled Stares, 
and the rector replies: “What sort of 
problems?” The French visitor: “Sexual 
problems.” The rector: “Je ne vois pas 
[I don’t follow you]." 

Perhaps he really does not, for even 
hand holding is condemned as “bour- 
geois.” Part of the reason for the puri- 
tan policy is to discourage early mar- 
пареѕ and thus population growth (an 
estimated 12 million a year). Contra- 
ceptives are displayed everywhere, and 
free literature on the Subject is avail- 
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A capsule history of a significant watch achievement 


Eterna: Майс, with its revolutionary ballbearing- 
mounted selfwinding system, created a technical 
sensation. 

The “Centenaire” series brought still another great 
success: the first really thin automatic watch. 

The progress attained by pioneers of research and 
technology has made it possible, for the first time, to 
produce a startling new design: the Eterna - Matic 
3000 "Dato': a model of precision and endurance, 


yet by far the thinnest automatic calendar watch with. 


centre second. 
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Every DAE of Contessa 1300's beautifully crafted components is functionally designed 
competition performance with cushioned riding comfort and care-free maintenance: 
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!wnsve 1251 сс GR100 rear-mounted engine with 5-bearing crankshaft. Choose from standard 
hit or 4-speed stick shift, each with crunch-proof, all-synchromesh gear box. 4-wheel independent 
Pension. Rack and pinion steering. Luxurious interior appointments with new comfort-styled 
“ith seats for standard shift model and bucket seats for stick shift model. Rear seats are 


КШ type in both models. These and hundreds of other premium features are incorporated into 
"new design of the Contessa 1300. 


\ | . B 
Bur а new world of pure driving excitement...test-drive the Contessa 1300 today. Simply 
“your nearest Hino dealer. Just seeing it will be worth the trip. 
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Shell have perfected small plastic Pest Strips which continuously 

" telease insecticide into the atmosphere. Hang a Shell Pest Strip in a room and 
it controls all flies and mosquitoes for three months; there are no odours за habit e 
or harmful effects to betray its presence. NU 
The insecticide in Pest Strips is Vapona, a remarkable Shell product which 
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sprays cannot reach, 
Pest Strips can be used in the house, in rooms or 
in refuse cans and kennels; in farm buildings, restaurants or industrial premises. 


They need no maintenance and offer a unique, non-mechanical, continuous 
insect control system that has many valuable applications, 
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frankly worries about the danger that 
they will turn soft. “They have not 
known war," he says. “They have not 
known the landlords. They have not 
known combat.” There is evident sus- 
picion that at least some Chinese are 
getting tired of their spartan existence 
and the aggressive revolutionary policy 
it serves. The regime has launched a re- 
lentless domestic drive against “геуіѕіоп- 
ism," accompanied by a campaign to 
create a whole new crop of “Maos,” or, 
as the party puts it, *millions of new 
leaders for the revolutionary cause." 
Mao has warned that the influence of 
Khrushchevism could “change China's 
color," and has declared that unless the 
partys next generation is as tough as 
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wishes Mao and his crowd would die 
soon. They say, ‘Let’s just see if they 
can live longer than we—let’s just see 
who will survive whom.’ ” 

Firm but Flexible. Even the most 
Optimistic U.S. policymakers concede 
that it might be a decade or two before 
such heretical opinions really begin to 
make themselves felt. But they feel that 
if the U.S. can just hang on in Asia, 
time is on its side. Could the process 
be hastened by bringing China “into 
polite society” and ending its isolation, 
as the advocates of “Chirep” and “Chi- 
rec” argue? At present—and even if 
such moves could be squared with the 
existence of Chiang’s regime on For- 
mosa—there is no evidence that “evo- 

DONALD FAERMAN 


GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION IN CANTON STADIUM 
The robots may turn skeptical. 


the Long Marchers, “it would not be 
long, perhaps only a decade, before a 
counterrevolutionary- restoration on a 
national .scale inevitably occurred." 
Among children; efforts to implement 
"thought seedlings" are being redoubled. 
In a Peking nursery a French corre- 
spondent is told by the teacher that her 
brood is "learning to hate the class 
enemies." And who are they? "Land- 
lords, reactionaries and American im- 
perialists," chant- the four- and five- 
year-olds. On Children's Day, parents 
are exhorted to nurture in their ofl- 
spring a "revolutionary red heart." 

But there are also some signs that 
not all this brainwashing is successful, 
that there is much indifference and some 
downright skepticism about party pro- 
nouncements. One recent retugee from 
Red China says he did not believe that 
Khrushchev would ever be defeated by 
Mao, for the simple reason that the 
local party secretary said he would be 
—and no one ever believes the party 
secretary. Another refugee recalls; "Ev- 
ery young man I talked with in Canton 
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lution" can be brought about that read- 
ily. Peking has shown no willingness to 
give anything whatever in return for 
concessions of this sort. More than 
Mao's version of Marxism is at stake; 
behind his insistence on undying hos- 
tility against the “imperialists” lies not 
so much ideology as an almost visceral, 
vengeful attitude toward the West. 

And yet it is hard to see how the 
U.S. can go on indefinitely along pres- 
ent lines. There is a nagging, exas- 
perated feeling that somehow, some day 
the situation must be moved off dead 
center. One old China hand expresses 
it thus: "We must learn to be tough 
without being rigid. We must be firm 
and flexible too. Until that paradox 
can be translated into action, the U.S 
may have to be just firm, Mao one 
wrote: “Political power comes ОШ 
the barrel of a gun." A с: 
amend that slightly: t 
in money, in skill, ip 
dom. But Mao ha 


must let him J 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 29° POBRE eir 


Down, Down, Down 

Is South Viet Nam literally ungov- 
ernable? More than ever it looked that 
way last week as the latest regime was 
installed in Saigon, amid the usual grim 
expressions of resolve and the usual 
lofty promises of reform. Hardly had 
the new Premier, Tran Van Huong 
(Time, Nov. 6) moved into his office 
when he ran head-on into the same 
murky obstacles that had undermined 
not only the government of Ngo Dinh 


LE MINH 


PREMIER HUONG 
Again, the apostles of anarchy. 


Diem, who was murdered a year ago 
supposedly to clear the way for reform, 
but had brought down the regime of 
Soldier-Premier Nguyen Khanh as well. 

To satisfy the clamor for a civilian 
government, Huong had put together 
a Cabinet of younger men (average 
age: 47) than had ruled before. They 
were bureaucrats and technicians who 
in general were chosen for ability, not 
to satisfy political debts. The Cabinet 
was, in Huong's words, determined to 
"crack down on graft and nepotism, 
strengthen the economy, improve hous- 
ing, education and health." What could 
be wrong with that? 

Plenty, according to powerful Ngu- 
yen Xuan Chu, 73, acting chairman of 
the High National Council, a group of 
official watchdogs known to Saigon cyn- 
ics as the “National Museum.” Huffing 
that he had not been consulted on the 
makeup of the government, Chu re- 
signed. His real complaint seemed deep- 
er than that—at least as deep as the 
-Brumbling of those apostles of ambi- 
Bully and anarchy, the Buddhists, who 
acidly objected to Premier Huong’s ad- 
monition that “a sharp line must be 
drawn between politics and religion.” 
Obviously the supposedly unworldly Bud- 
dhists do not cherish the doctrine of 
the separation of Pagoda and State. 

Delicate Inquiries. Suddenly Saigon’s 

press blossomed with warnings that “in 
critical times religion cannot jet the 
military and the politicians have a free 
hand in national affairs,” and from the 


main pagoda in Hué, Buddhist priests 


SSR fB- 
dhism faced “new threats,” called on 
loyal Buddhists to defend the faith 
“against its enemies.” 

Apart from the pressure on Huong 
to reshuffle his Cabinet to include direct 
Buddhist representation, other political 
factions were raising their voices. Dis- 
regarding a warning by Huong against 
public demonstrations, a noisy rally of 
the National Student Union concluded 
with a call for dissolution of the new 
government and a vow to take to the 
streets to enforce the demand. The pol- 
iticians were also sharpening their 
knives for Nguyen Khanh, who had only 
recently stepped aside as civilian leader, 
but stayed on as military commander in 
chief. In his lurching efforts to build a 
workable government, Khanh had 
purged many powerful army officers, 
now was reaping 'the rewards. Last 
week various members of the High Na- 
tional Council slipped over to the U.S. 
embassy to inquire delicately what the 
American attitude would be if Khanh 
were removed as army commander. In 
effect, if not in so many words, the 
answer was that the U.S. wants Khanh. 

To exasperated U.S. officials, 
the continued political machinations 
seemed destined only to frustrate the 
fight against the Viet Cong further. 
Now every day brought defeat to the 
government troops struggling to track 
down and kill the elusive guerrillas. 
Moreover, the Viet Cong inflicted a 
galling psychological defeat on the U.S. 
forces themselves, revealing at least 
part of the U.S. command as grossly 
careless and inept. 

Tempting Target. For months, row 
after row of U.S. aircraft—helicopters, 
fighter-bombers, long-range U-2 recon- 
naissance planes—have stood wing to 
wing at the important Bienhoa airport, 
a dozen miles northeast of Saigon. 
Many Air Force officers have worried 
at the lack of adequate perimeter de- 
fense at the base. Especially vulnerable 
was the northern edge of the field, 
where for some reason no one ever 
thought to clear the bush and trees that 
offer concealment along a wide gentle 
slope not far from the barracks where 
U.S. troops at the base are quartered. 

Bienhoa became all the more tempt- 
ing to the Communists after the Tonkin 
Gulf clashes, when more than 30 big 
B-57 jet bombers flew in from Pacific 
bases as stand-by weapons in case a 
long-range attack on North Viet Nam 
—or even China—should be called for. 

Most of the B-57s crews were asleep 
when a little band of Viet Cong crept 
to within 2,500 yards of the Bienhoa 
flight line, took accurate aim and 
blasted the barracks and airstrip with 
81-mm. mortars. G.Ls ran pell-mell 
from their bivouac as more than 100 
rounds fell onto the sleeping quarters, 
injuring 72 and killing four. Already, 
the midnight raiders had pumped shell 
after shell onto the B-57s, destroying 
six and damaging at least six more. 
Fire spread quickly from plane to plane 
because they stood so close together; 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Cruel to Lepers 

In a crystal coach drawn by six 
white horses, Queen Elizabeth rode in 
state last week to the Palace of West- 
minster for the ceremonial opening of 
a new Parliament. Seldom has that ar- 
cane ritual seemed more at odds with 
reality. Elizabeth’s “most gracious 
speech from the throne,” written for 
the monarch by the first Labor govern- 
ment in her eleven-year reign, was a 
catalogue of welfare statism that im- 
mediately challenged the Tories’ dis- 
position to let the new administration 
“play itself in.” Gambling its slender, 
five-seat majority in the House of Com- 
mons, Labor declared its determination 
to renationalize the steel industry, one 
of the few issues likely to rally the nine 
Liberal M.P.s behind the solidly op- 
posed Tories in coming months. 

As it turned out, the Commons had 
been in session hardly an hour when it 
was convulsed by an interparty melee 
that was as un-English as it was un- 
precedented. It had nothing to do 
with steel. 1 z 

"Squalid Campaign." Early in his 
first speech as Prime Minister, Harold 
Wilson expressed his regret that For- 
eign Secretary Patrick Gordon Walker, 
who was unseated in last month's gen- 
eral election, could not take part in 
the debate (he will probably be re- 
elected from a safe Labor constituency 
by year's end). Stung by chuckles from 
the Opposition benches, Wilson looked 
up from his notes and tore into a vit- 
пос attack on his predecessor, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, as well as on Pe- 
ter Griffiths, the Tory candidate who 
defeated Gordon Walker at Smethwick, 
a Midlands industrial suburb that has 


colored immigrants. 
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Over a rising storm of protest from 
the Opposition, Wilson declared that 
Griffiths had won Smethwick with "an 
utterly squalid campaign" based on ra- 
cial prejudice. Charging that the Tories 
would bear "a lasting brand of shame" 
for Sir Alec's reluctance to condemn 
such tactics, Wilson shouted that 
Griffiths should "serve his term here 
as a parliamentary leper.’ After a 
shocked pause, surging, howling, ges- 
ticulating M.P.s from both sides of the 
House silenced Wilson for 15 tumultu- 
ous minutes. Never before had a new 
Prime Minister stirred such hostility 
in the Commons. Amid shouts of 
“Shame!” and “Disgraceful!” 25 Op- 
position M.P.s stalked out; a motion 
to censure Wilson was later signed by 
50 Tories. 

Pies into Pence. Even in the heat of 
debate, Wilson's attack on Home was 
hardly warranted: the Tory leader had 
specifically deplored racism during the 
campaign. For that matter, few M.P.s 
believed that Wilson, who is one of the 
coolest, wiliest tacticians in the Labor 
Party, delivered such a diatribe on the 
spur of the moment. 

In fact, over the next few months, 
Wilsons aim may be deliberately to | 
provoke impassioned Tory opposition | 
to Labors  vote-catching legislative 
goals, which range from free medicine 
under the National Health Service to 
bigger welfare benefits for a sixth of 
ihe population. Then, before pie-in-the- 
sky Sips into shillings-and-pence in tax- 
ation, Wilson may go back to the peos - 
ple for a less precarious ma 
Meanwhile, four Labor ba 
filed a tongue-in-cheek mo 
ing the Prime Minister @ 
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RUSSIA 


Lara's Return 

“The riddle of life, the riddle of 
death, the enchantment of genius, of 
unadorned beauty—these things were 
ours," wept the. beautiful Lara over the 
body of her lover, Dr. Zhivago. “But 
the small problems of practical life— 
things like the reshaping of the planet 
—these things, no thank you, they are 
not for us." Soon afterward, the her- 
oine of Poet Boris Pasternak's great 
novel was arrested by Soviet secret 
police *and probably died somewhere, 
forgotten as a nameless number on 
a list that afterwards got mislaid, in 


OLGA AT PASTERNAK'S FUNERAL (1960) 
"The small problems are not for us." 


one of the concentration camps of the 
north.” 

Lara’s fictional fate was prophetic. In 
1960, after Pasternak himself died, So- 
viet secret police arrested Olga Ivin- 
skaya, the handsome blonde poetess 
who had been Pasternak’s great love, 
soul mate, literary agent and secretary 
—and his model for the tender and gen- 
erous Lara. It was the second time 
Olga had had to pay for her devotion: 
after the Stalin regime accused Paster- 
nak of intellectual heresy, she spent four 
years in a concentration camp, was re- 
leased only in the amnesty following 
Stalin’s death in 1953. Last week, pos- 
sibly as a consequence of Khrushchev's 
ouster, Olga, at 59, was again free. 

After a fashion, During her four 


work as a translator of foreign poets 
but that too required government ap- 
proval. Since her small apartment on 
Moscow's Potapov Street had been 
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dependent on the state for new quarters. 
But the small problems of practical 
life were no more for Olga than they 
had been for Lara. She spent her first 
day in Moscow at Pasternak’s grave. 


EUROPE 
To МАТО“ Brink 


On the surface it looked like a case 
of megalomania aggravated by logic. 

The megalomania seemed to be De 
Gaulle’s, determined as he was to be 
the leader of Europe and apparently 
ready to wreck both the Common Mar- 
ket and NATO if they stood in his way. 
The logic was provided by his Foreign 
Minister, Maurice Couve de Murville, 
who was full of brilliant French argu- 
ments about how a true partnership 
between the U.S. and France required 
two entirely separate policies. On closer 
examination, however, the megaloma- 
nia was perhaps not quite so maniacal 
and the logic not quite so logical. 

No Mood for Patience. On the Com- 
mon Market, the French position was, 
on the whole, unassailable. All Paris 
really wanted was for West Germany 
to stick to a previously reached agree- 
ment for the reduction of agricultural 
prices. Because Germany’s inefficient 
subsidized farmers want no part of this 
and because Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
faces an election next year, Bonn was 
dragging its feet. A more sympathetic 
character than Charles de Gaulle might 
have understood and been patient. De 
Gaulle understood, all right, but he was 
in no mood for patience. There were 
renewed threats that unless he got satis- 
faction on the issue, he might pull out 
of the Market entirely. 

Would he really do it? “France will 
look twice before making a fatal move,” 
declared Le Monde, pointing out that 
thanks to the Treaty of Rome, French 
industrialists have broken with a long 
tradition of protectionism and have 
been building industrial strength on a 
multinational scale—the only way to 
meet American competition. Yet Pre- 
mier Georges Pompidou was quoted by 
friends as saying, “Nous partirons.” 
He could of course be talking of a limit- 
ed departure—perhaps absence from 
sessions of The Six for a few weeks. 

French Reasoning. On NATO, the 
French position is considerably less logi- 
cal. Basically, De-Gaulle holds that to 
be truly sovereign today, a nation needs 
its own atomic deterrent, and he in- 
sists that France must have its force de 
frappe rather than rely on the U.S. 
But what about other European coun- 
tries, notably West Germany? To them 
he says blandly that they can always 
rely on France, In short, he treats the 
rest of Europe the way he says Wash- 
ington treats him. 

For that reason he opposes MLF, 
the U.S.-backed scheme for interna- 
tionally manned, nuclear-equipped sur- 
face ships that would Bive European 
nations a sense of participation in nu- 
clear defense but still leave with the 
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Montevideo 


Why Lufthansa has added anew route 
to its world-wide system 


hansa Boeing Jet 707 Intercontinental links the 
Japanese Capital with the city of Frankfurt. 

More new routes are planned. We are continually 
expanding our system, continually improving our 
services and always making sure that our fleet of 
jets is right up to date — for you, our passenger. 


T 
“a another look atthe Lufthansa system and you'll 
a new route: the Polar route to the Far East. 


With thi 

ES this route we meet the needs of passengers 

mount to fly comfortably and quickly between 
Pe and the Far East. In only 20'/2 hours a Luft- 
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Continent of Upheaval 

When John Kennedy stood before 
the world in 1961 and proposed his 
Alianza para el Progreso, his dream 
was a partnership that would strength- 
en the economic and democratic in- 
stitutions of Latin America. Since then, 
the U.S. has sunk $3.7 billion into Latin 
America. Yet it remains a continent of 
upheaval, swept by persistent revolution 
that betrays a discouraging inability to 
maintain a stable government. Last 
week's revolt in Bolivia marked the 
ninth time a military regime has taken 
power by force in the last four years. 


LINARES 


BARRIENTOS 
Alone on the balcony. 


Counting the brutal dictatorships in 
Cuba and Haiti and the more or less 
benevolent ones in Paraguay and Nica- 
ragua, 13 of the Hemisphere's 20 na- 
tions have been ruled by military force 
at one time or another since the Alian- 
za was born. 

Whether Bolivia's new rulers prove 
better or worse than the civilians they 
deposed remains to be seen. Recent mil- 
itary regimes in Latin America have es- 
tablished that they cannot immediately 
be presumed to be bad. They represent 
a different breed than the medal-jan- 
gling "strongman" epitomized by Argen- 
tina's exiled Juan Perón and Venezuela's 
imprisoned Pérez Jiménez. Today's sol- 
diers are deeply disturbed about Cas- 
iroism, disgusted by graft, inefficiency 
and thoughtless political warfare. Right 
or wrong, they claim to have seized 
power to prevent chaos, In most cases, 
they seem content to return to con- 
stitutional government after imposing 
at least a semblance of order. 

Cooling the Tempers. Two years ago 

in Peru, the army stepped in after an 
inconclusive election threatened to di- 
Mide the country into warring camps; 
When tempers cooled, Peru had another 
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election, and now President Fernando 
Belaünde Terry is successfully working 
to develop the country. In Ecuador, the 
military retrieved the country from the 
boozy, embarrassing excesses of Presi- 
dent Carlos Julio Arosemena and 
pressed on with a sobering program of 
austerity and fiscal reforms. In El Sal- 
vador, burly Army Colonel Julio Rivera 
took power three years ago; he has now 
been freely elected constitutional Presi- 
dent, is breaking the hold of the aristoc- 
racy and improving the lot of the peas- 
ants. "Only by giving liberty with 
reforms," says Rivera, “can we demon- 
strate that Fidel is a fraud." Guatema- 
la’s junta of colonels has given the coun- 
try its biggest—and most surprising— 
boom in history. In Brazil, the question 
was not whether Leftist Joao Goulart 
would lead Latin America’s biggest na- 
tion into civil war—but when. Under 
Humberto Castello Branco, a retired 
army general, the country finally seems 
pointed toward stability, if the reforms 
continue and the revolutionaries can 
keep from fighting among themselves. 

Far less successful were the Argentine 
generals who ousted Arturo Frondizi in 
1962 only to compound their country’s 
problems and transfer the mess to a 
weak President Arturo Illia. In the Do- 
minican Republic, the military over- 
threw the inept Juan Bosch, then turned 
over power to a triply inept civilian tri- 
umvirate. And in Honduras, the army 
officers who toppled President Ramón 
Villeda Morales last year are slowly 
Tunning the country’s faltering econo- 
my into the ground. 

Continuing Rumbles. Of the hand- 
ful of nations that have escaped recent 
revolution, Mexico continues to flourish 
under its one-party “guided democra- 
cy.” Chile, which has gone 32 years 
without a revolution, inaugurated a new 
President last week—Christian Demo- 
crat Eduardo Frei, a 53-year-old former 
attorney who defeated a Castro-lining 
Marxist in the country’s September 
elections. Wealthy little Costa Rica, 
with its long tradition of law and order, 
also seems secure. Venezuela owes its 
Stability to the fiery determination of 
President Rómulo Betancourt and the 
growing statesmanship of his successor, 
Raúl Leoni. я 

But the rumbles of discontent are 
growing loud in Colombia, which was 
once regarded as the showcase of the 
Alianza. President Guillermo León Va- 
lencia was chosen two years ago as a 
compromise candidate of the ruling co- 
alition of Liberals and Conservatives. 
Yet he has little taste for the job, spends 
much of his time engrossed in poetry or 
hunting ducks. The economy is stagnat- 
ing and the coalition is splintering apart. 
Colombia's military men are openly 
Ph while opponents of the regime 
n Congress even talk about voting an 


©“, , Н 8 
“alternate” President in case Valencia 
Steps down.” 
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Since World War II, Latin Amer- 
ican nations have kept an aver- 
age 500,000 men under arms, 
and spent some $1.6 billion an- 
nually on their care and feed- 
ing. Much of the money has 
gone for such status symbols as 
Caracas’ $10 million officers’ 
club; millions more went into 
early pensions. Proudest sym- 
bols of all are some expensive 
toys of war. Venezuela’s air 
force boasts a fleet of British 
Canberra jet bombers and U.S.- 
made F-86 Sabre jets. Because 
Peru bought four submarines, 
little Ecuador hurried out and 
got three Canberras. In 1956 Brazil 
spent $36 million on Latin America's 
first aircraft carrier (without a single 
plane to put aboard), so Argentina 
naturally added a surplus British car- 
rier to its fleet. 

Latin America's military men stoutly 
insist that such heavy equipment is nec- 
essary in case of war. But the last 
Latin American war was fought from 
1932 to 1935 between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over a scrap of wasteland 
known as the Chaco. There seems little 
likelihood of another such territorial 
struggle; nor-is there much chance that 
any World War III could be fought in 
Latin America. 

Learning about Guerrillas. The one 
future war that Latin Americans are 
likely to fight is quite a different sort. 
It is against the flitting Castroite guer- 
rillas, who promise to "liberate" the 
people. This is the kind of war that 
Latin armies have only recently begun 
to learn about: 

Some 1,500 guerrillas already oper- 
ate in Venezuela, defying the best ef- 
forts of the army to root them out. 
There are will-o’-the-wisp Communist 
bands in the Andean hills of Colombia 
and Peru, in the jungles of Honduras 
and Guatemala. The guerrilla potential 
elsewhere is described by one top U.S. 
policymaker as “something that is go- 
ing to keep us awake at night in the 
-next ten years.” 

The guerrillas openly sneer at clumsy 
pursuit by tanks and jets. With a nudge 
from the U.S., Latin American military 
budgets are starting to call for Jeeps, 
mortars, radios, helicopters, coastal pa- 
trol boats and other mundane articles 
that would have been sniffed at a 
few years ago. Hundreds of enlisted 
men and officers attend the U.S. anti- 
guerrilla training schools in the Panama 
Canal Zone. They study guerrilla tactics 
and jungle survival, learn how to stran- 
gle a man with a bootlace, operate 
communications equipment, camouflage 
themselves and shinny up rope ladders 

ike spiders. Е 
M Bully to Friend. Latin Amer- 
ica’s soldiers are also learning about 
“civic action” —the needful art of win- 
ning campesino support before the guer- 
rillas do. One of the reasons Fidel Castro 
survived in Cuba's hills к the 
peasants despised Dictator - ulgencio 
Batistas bullying troops. By contrast, 
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COLOMBIAN TROOPS GIVING. 


JOSEPH FABRY 
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WAGING BANDIT WAR IN BACKLAN 
From jets to Jeeps. 
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the Bolivian army runs eight experi- 
mental and educational farms for cam- 
pesinos. What popularity Bolivia's new 
junta chief René Barrientos commands 
stems partly from the fact that he is 
an ardent supporter of Acción Civica. 
Perus army labors mightily building 
roads into the undeveloped eastern low- 
lands. In Guatemala, troops have built 
football fields, made Christmas toys, 
turned ammo cases into school desks, 
and built public bathhouses. 

The new emphasis is most notice- 
able in Colombia, where 90% of the 
nation’s army is committed to anti- 
guerrilla. warfare. Colombia's war be- 
gan in 1948 as a political feud between 
the country's liberals and conservatives, 
soon degenerated into a senseless epi- 
sode of banditry that has cost 200,000 
lives in 16 years. Not until two years 
ago when Major General Alberto Ruiz 
Novoa became War Minister did the 
government make any headway. 

Ruiz Novoa splintered his unwieldy 
divisions into tiny, mobile hunter-killer 
groups and sent them out to play hide 
and seek with guerrillas. La violencia 
has been cut 8066, and the number of 


bandits killed climbed to almost 800 | 


last year. At the same time, civic ac- 
tion hands out medical aid, ps peas- 
ants build schools, push through roads 
and expand farm output, "The Colom- 
bian peasant is the soldiers friend 
now," says an army commander, "and 
we can't let him down." 
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Not so long ago, Britain's Harold 
Wilson, 48, was barking "I'm not a per- 
forming seal!" at lensmen who tried to 
photograph him drinking tea. But times 
do change, and in Hampstead the Prime 
Minister obligingly teed off to cozy up 
his image. It was billed as a pause in 
the day's grind. ^I unwind quickly in 
the fresh air," Wilson offered, adding, 
in case the photographers couldn't tell: 
“I’m not very good at golf." Feet too 
close together, knee locked, arms care- 
fully flexed, he poised to drive—er, ah, 
maybe it was supposed to be the other 
way around. Well, anyway, there wasn't 
a ball in sight, and as the columnist in 
the London Daily Mail observed, "I've 
never heard of a golfer shoving the 
stem of his pipe into the roof of his 
mouth during a swing!” 


Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. 


Eisenhower haven't been in agreement 
on too many topics. But some subjects 


clearly transcend old animosities. This 
week 
Population federation announces in 
Manhattan that the two ex-Presidents 
will become co-chairmen of its Honor- 
ary Sponsors Council. 


“I do not collect," said Washington's 


Gwen Cafritz. She meant paintings, since 


she was a guest, not a hostess, at the 
Manhattan society opening of 32 land- 
scapes and still lifes by French Artist 
Bernard Buffet, 36. The gallery was 
filled with art inexperts. “Buffet paints 
a variety of styles!” remarked one black 
tie, eying some Picassos hanging near 
by. But Peter Duchin’s band was play- 
ing, the buffets were laden with filet 
mignon and champagne, and even the 
upper-case Buffet felt decidedly 4 la 
mode. Already 20 of his oils—which he 
simply dashed off—were sold at Dom 
Pérignon prices ($7,000 to $12,000). 
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BUFFET & ANNABEL 
E Oils à la mode. 
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WILSON 
Poised like a seal. 


And his chef-d'oeuvre was his wife An- 
nabel, 36, a former mannequin whose 
Balenciaga he had selected, and whose 
black hair he had cut in the style of a 
Spanish toreador. 

When a Russian thinks of an Ameri- 
can novelist, he thinks of serious types, 
social historians like Theodore Dreiser 
and Upton Sinclair. But the Wapshots' 
chronicler, John Cheever, 52, having 
updated the U.S. picture, was busy 
catching up on the Soviets too. In Mos- 
cow, at the end of a month-long tour 
of the Soviet Union, Cheever heard 
Poet Evgeny Evtushenko, 31, recite his 
verse, after which Evtushenko took 
Cheever, another visitor, Novelist John 
Updike, and several pretty comrades off 
to a country dacha for some tonic re- 
search into suburban Soviet vodka par- 
ties. Cheever concluded that Evtushen- 
ko's lyric performance was "the most 
exciting thing I’ve ever heard,” but he 
admired even more how Soviet writers 
have accepted their role as “leaders in 
life and love and art.” 


: In 1939, Bernice ( Bunny”) Miller 
joined the secretarial staff of Herbert 
Hoover “on a temporary basis.” Last 
week, when the will of the former 
President, who died on Oct. 20 at 90, 
was filed in Manhattan, she learned 
that her employer of 25 years had 
left her a $50,000 trust fund, while 
five other secretaries inherited from 
$10,000 to $30,000 apiece. Before his 
death he had transferred much of his 
Wealth to trust funds set up for his 
two sons. And to his elder son, Herbert 
Jr., like his father a successful mining 
engineer and from 1954 to 1957 Un. 
der Secretary of State, Hoover be- 
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РИЦ АО УНАЗ 
EDMUND BACON 


THIS WEEK'S REGULAR ISSUE 


FoR the second time in its history, 

TIME this week is sending two 
editions onto newsstands and into 
subscribers’ mailboxes across the 
U.S. and Canada. The regular issue, 
dated Nov. 6, has Philadelphia City 
Planner Edmund Bacon on the cov- 
er, and features—along with all 
the other sections—a comprehensive 
story and eight pages of color pic- 
tures in MODERN LiviNG on the dra- 
matic progress of urban renewal in 
the U.S. That issue went to press 
some 60 hours before the polls 
opened for the presidential election 
of 1964 and was delivered on the 

— regular schedule. 

‘This extra edition, which started 
coming off the presses the morning 
after election, follows the precedent 
established in 1960 when we pub- 
lished an Election Extra with Pres- 
ident-elect John Е. Kennedy on the 
cover. For this issue's cover, Artist 
Henry Koerner turned political re- 
porter and traveled with President 
Johnson for several days sketching 
campaign scenes. His drawings 
formed a frieze for a characteristic 
Picture of the victory-bound Pres- 
dent taken by Staff Photographer 
Walter Bennett. The whole edition 
itten, edited and produced by 
Work staff of about 140 peo- 
üg through election night 
N day morning. Key 
Staff were some 30 


interpreted 
said—calling on 
knowledge, press 
patches, other general 5 


TIME Із published weekly, at $9.00 per y, 
Illinois 60611. This extra issue ls for the 
in the regular issue. Second-class postage pali 
TIME 
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formation and the special reports of 
179 Time correspondents and string- 
ers spread over all 50 states. 

While this extra follows the 1960 
tradition, it is in some important re- 
spects quite different. Perhaps the 
biggest difference is the use of color 
for the cover. The cover was de- 
signed and laid out in New York 
and printed in advance in Chica- 
go and shipped to other plants to 
be bound with the black-and-white 
pages at press time. Since we were 
aiming for greater speed as well as 
quality, the project called for con- 
siderable expansion of our produc- 
tion and delivery system. Normally, 
all type for TIME is set in Chicago, 
and film or plates are sent from 
there to other plants. For this issue, 
type was set in Washington, Albany 
and Los Angeles as well. In addition 
to our six usual printing locations 
in the U.S. and Canada— Montreal, 
Chicago, Washington, Albany, Los 
Angeles and Old Saybrook, Conn.— 
this issue was printed in San Francis- 
co and also bound in Hartford and 
Concord, N.H. Massive airlift was 
used to speed the copies to news- 
stands and post offices, utilizing both 
chartered and commercial planes. 

All of our 2,977,200 subscribers 
in the U.S. and Canada are getting 
this issue as a bonus, and more than 
600,000 copies were printed for 
newsstand sale. Readers of the more 
than 500,000 copies that are distrib- 
uted overseas are receiving it as a 
supplement bound into the next reg- 
ular issue, dated Nov. 13. It is our 
hope that both at home and abroad 
it will contribute to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the U.S. 
elective system at work in 1964. 
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E and Border States, the West Coast, 
speared to have lost only Arizona in 
( Southwest. Only in the South did 
пу Goldwater score а breakthrough, 
auring Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
\isissippi and South Carolina. 
Remarkably, the pattern of Demo- 
Johnson’s victory was strikingly 
mlar to Republican Dwight Eisen- 
wers in 1956—only with the party 
ties reversed. * 
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LYNDON, LADY BIRD & LYNDA BIRD AS THE LANDSLIDE ROLLED 
Now the task is to merit the tribute. 


clinging Democratic candidates for 
Congress, governorships and state leg- 
islatures. Only ticket splitting of incred- 
ible proportions saved moderate Repub- 
licans such as Governor George Rom- 
ney of Michigan and Governor-elect 
Daniel Evans of Washington from de- 
feat; despite considerable splitting, New 
Yorks Ken Keating, Illinois’ Chuck 
Percy, Oklahoma's Bud Wilkinson went 
down. In the Senate, Democrats were 
assured of retaining their lopsided ma- 
jority of 66 to 34, or even of increasing 
it. Thanks to Lyndon's sturdy coattails, 
Democratic gubernatorial candidates 
won in Indiana and West Virginia. 
Cashing the Checks. “I want the man- 
date of this election to be written strong 
and clear," said the President, "so that 
none will mistake the meaning." As far 
as figures are concerned, the mandate 
could hardly have been written more 
clearly. But since the figures meant 
anti-Goldwater as much as pro-Johnson, 
carrying out the mandate will not fol- 
low automatically. — . : 
During the campaign the President 
handed out blank checks to dozens of 
disparate groups, and cashing them will 
require a miracle of political states- 


manship. Johnson promised a Govern- 
ment "both thrifty and progressive"; it 
will have to be both if he is to balance 
his budget and still put across wide- 
ranging medicare, education and anti- 
poverty programs. Big steel is pressing 
for higher prices; Lyndon's resistance 
could turn some businessmen against 
him. Ford's 130,000 United Auto Work- 
ers Union members threatened to strike 
by week's end; Johnson's newly won 
prestige will be damaged if they do and 
the strike is long. 

Deferred Decisions. With the cam- 
paign over, Johnson must also make 
some long-deferred decisions. “More of 
the same" may not keep Viet Nam 
afloat much longer. Laos and the Congo 
remain dangerously explosive, Domes- 
tically, the President must cope with 
impatient Negro leaders, who agreed t 
call off civil rights demonstrations du 
ing the campaign, but will be ong 
march again if their demandsial 
met. 

Abroad, the Presi 
ply of problems, Di 
further French g 
and the ù 
fen 


shaky underpinnings of so many gov- 
ernments. In Britain, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson has a fragile five-vote 
majority in Parliament, which began its 
new session as the U.S. was voting. Wil- 
son is expected in Washington next 
month, but one of his first acts was to 
propose the nationalization of steel, and 
if he keeps pushing such controversial 
legislation, he may not be around for 
too long. 

In Moscow, a new B. & K. diarchy is 
in power, but unless Brezhnev and Ko- 
sygin manage to work in tandem more 
effectively than Bulganin and Khru- 
shchev did, an internal power struggle 
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major repairs on the Atlantic Alliance. 
Johnson's task is complicated by the 


Anatomy of Triumph 


When the land suddenly slides, most 
of the old familiar patterns are ob- 
literated—and Johnson's triumph was 
achieved by smashing across regional, 
economic and ideological lines that had 
long held firm for the G.O.P. At the 
same time, he drew massive support 
from all of the traditional Democratic 
voting blocs and metropolitan machines 
to rack up huge pluralities in the big 
cities. > 

Only a massive defection of Republi- 
cans to Johnson—based generally on the 
fear that Goldwater was simply too 
unpredictable to be trusted with one of 
the highest positions of leadership in 
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BOB KENNEDY WINNING IN NEW YORK* 


Biggest in the big cities. 


may grip Russia and becloud efforts for 
an East-West détente. Peking's atomic 
blast may make it more difficult than 
ever for the U.S. to keep nations along 
the periphery of Red China from falling 
under its influence. In Latin America, 
Johnson must take up the unfinished 
business оѓ. Fidel Castro, not to mention 
such trouble spots as Bolivia. 

Finding the Way. Despite the prob- 
lems, Lyndon Johnson is now able to 
act with the confidence that he is Pres- 
ident in his own right. He has over- 
whelming encouragement to move and 
an overwhelmingly Democratic Con- 
gress to help him move. But in moving, 
he must be prepared to make enemies, 
unless he can somehow keep business 
and labor, moderates and liberals, doz- 
ens of often conflicting interests happily 
balanced. à 

оо not accept Government as just 
л RAE te Pre 
of hi$ leet B ustin on the eve 

AUR LUN € business of de- 
ciding what is right and then finding the 
way to do it." There is little doubt that 
if Lyndon Johnson wants desperately to 
do "what is right," and if he finds the 
way most of the time, he will grandly 
merit the astonishing tribute paid him 
this week by his fellow citizens. 


the free world—could account for John- 
son's sweep of New England and the 
Midwest. 

Town & Country. The small Protes- 
tant towns of New England had long 
been strongholds of Yankee conserva- 
lism; yet Johnson knocked them off 
consistently. Verona, Me., (pop. 435) 
went for Johnson 139 to 55—almost 
an exact reversal of its 1960 margin 
for Richard Nixon. Of Connecticut's 
169 towns, Johnson won all but eleven 
—a feat unmatched even by Roosevelt. 
While conservative on economic and 
domestic matters, New Englanders tend 
to be international-minded—and Gold- 
waters trigger-happy image hurt him 
there. So did his confused stance on 
social security, particularly since it was 
so publicly aired by Fellow Republican 
Nelson Rockefeller in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. 

The widespread fear that Goldwater 
might slash farm price supports and 
downgrade the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration helped lead to his sorry 
showing in the rural Midwest. Johnson 
almost wiped out the big G.O.P. mar- 
gins traditional .in downstate Illinois. 


к With his sister and brother-in-law, Jean and 
Stephen Smith, Ethel and W, Averell Harriman. 
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would win decisively. This year they got 
the chance. Certainly, Barry represent- 
ed them badly, but the humiliation of 
their defeat was so complete that they 
will not have another shot at party dom- 
ination for some time to come. 

Thus, the Republicans who emerge 
as leaders from the catastrophe of 1964 
are veterans of the moderate wing. 
Some were not up for re-election and 
were essentially unscarred by the Dem- 
ocratic juggernaut—such as Governors 
Scranton and Rockefeller and former 
Vice President Richard Nixon. But of 
the G.O.P. candidates who breasted the 
anti-Goldwater tide, the strongest man 
in sight is Michigan’s Governor George 
Romney, who won re-election in spite 


ROMNEY & WIFE IN VICTORY 
Stronger than an elephant. 


of an overwhelming Democratic victory 
in his state. If Romney wants to make 
a bid for the 1968 presidential nomina- 
tion, his credentials will be impressive. 
His business background as president of 
American Motors, plus his proven abil- 
ity to draw solid support from Negro 
and labor voting blocs, make him a top 
G.O.P. prospect. 

From the Clutches. Of course, the 
contest between moderates and Gold- 
waterites for control of the party ma- 
chinery could well become a brutal fight 
before it is resolved. The National 
Committee’s leadership, notably Chair- 
man Dean Burch, was hand-picked by 
Goldwater. The moderates badly need 
to take over the committee as a power 
base, will probably pressure Burch to 
quit soon after the first of the year. 
Some state organizations, too, must be 
wrested from the clutches of Goldwater 
men. And in Congress, symbols of the 
right wing like House Minority Leader 
Charles Halleck of Indiana and Minort- 
ty Whip Les Arends of Illinois may find 
themselves threatened by young mod- 
erates bent on revolt. Е : 

Whatever the mechanics of change 
to come, one thing is certain: Barry 
Goldwater and his type of conservatism 


have had their moment In the sun. 


С THE PRESIDENCY 
A Different Man 


(See Cover) 

In Texas.throughout Election Day, 
Lyndon Johnson, so overwhelmingly lo- 
quacious in past weeks, was understand- 
ably subdued. Now and then, as news- 
men caught up with him, the President 
uttered only soft-toned commonplaces, 
totally noncommittal, often downright 
diffident. Only once was he caught off 
guard. Had he consulted with any of 
his political advisers? Replied he, in 
one of those remarks that somehow 
jar the image of the presidency: “The 
only political adviser I talked to I 
slept with.” 

"Hold Your Potatoes." On through 
the day, Lyndon and Lady Bird moved, 
almost ritualistically, as in a stately 
saraband. To the old Johnson home- 
stead they went, to reminisce a while 
about Lyndon's boyhood and to sit in 
the porch swing. Later they visited 
at the ranch of A. W. (Judge) Mour- 
sund, Lyndon's old friend and trustee 
of his financial interests. The President 
sat slumped in a living-room chair for 


a while and watched the election генні 


turns on television. Then, by helicop- 
ter, he and his party flew to Austin's 
Driskill Hotel, waded into the bedlam 
of newsmen, TV cameras and well- 
wishers who attended Johnson's every 
movement. Solemn, scarcely smiling, 
he shook hands with several people, at 
length slipped into a suite, where again 
he checked the TV election roundup. 

But Lyndon couldn't sit still. Peri- 
odically during the evening, he emerged 
into full view of waiting TV cameras. 
Now it was to the gubernatorial man- 
sion to visit with Governor John Con- 
nally, now to the election headquarters 
of Senator Ralph Yarborough, now 
back to the Driskill, now to the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Each time, reporters 
caught him to cadge a fresh word, a 
hint of triumph, and each time the 
President managed to wear a properly 
somber expression. Yes, he felt well. 
No, he would have no statement till 
later. “PIL have a statement if you'll 
just hold your potatoes,” he said. 

"l Cannot Fail." To many who: 
watched him, Lyndon Johnson’s mien 
was a fascinating thing to see. The 
man who was President-by-accident 
had suddenly realized that he was now 
President-by-choice, an achievement 
gained by whatever forces were at 
work for him during the campaign, but 
gained, nevertheless, on his own. Thus, 
as he stepped before the TV cameras 
at the Municipal Auditorium at 1:40 
a.m., he spoke as a man confident of 
his powers to lead. 


"Tonight," he said in reserved tones, 
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"we must face the world as one. Toz 


night our purpose must be to bin 
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leges for none. It is a command to 
build on those principles and to move 
forward toward peace and a better 
life for all our people. I promise the 
best that is in me for as long as I am 
permitted to serve. I ask all those who 
supported me and all those that op- 
posed me to forget our differences, be- 
cause there are many more things in 
America that unite us than divide us 
... We will be on our way to try to 
achieve peace in our time for our peo- 
ple and try to keep our people pros- 
perous. I would like to leave you to- 
night with the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln: ‘Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended us, I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance, I 
cannot fail." " ; 

Wide Swath. There was a time not 
too long ago when President John Ken- 
nedy, relaxing with friends in the oval 
office, would grin innocently and mur- 
mur, “Say, whatever became of Lyndon 
Johnson?” That crack always got a 
good laugh, for it was a succinct ex- 
pression of the oblivion into which 
Johnson had fallen as Vice President. 

Then came the oath of office on Nov. 
22, 1963, and Johnson was a different 
man. Thoroughly schooled in the tradi- 
tions of government, sdbered by the 
climactic events of that day, Johnson 
managed the transition of office with 
such swiftness, determination and effi- 
ciency as to make the nation and the 
whole world marvel at the orderliness 
of the U.S. political system in crisis. 

In the months that followed, he mar- 
shaled the energies and patriotism of 
disparate forces in the Government and 
gunned ahead with the policies of the 
New Frontier. He was, and to a great 
extent still is, an uncertain hand at 
mastering the intricacies of the U.S. 
role in foreign-affairs. But he brought 
much of Jack Kennedy's domestic pro- 
gram to fruition with great skill. The 
tax cut, the civil rights bill and the 
federal pay raise—all were products of 
the resoluteness with which Johnson as- 
sumed his unaccustomed leadership. 
That leadership paid him a dividend: 
the respect and confidence of a wide 
swath of the U.S. business community, 
which recognized in Johnson a strong 
strain of prudence in economic affairs. 

From these successes—from out of 
the shadow of Jack Kennedy—emerged 
still a different, a bolder man, whose 
aim it was to imprint the Johnson char- 
acter on the one year remaining to him 

as President. At Ann Arbor, Mich., in 

May, Johnson established the theme on 

whieh he Planned to build his quest. 

E ke c America, he de- 

Society." S id oe called “the Great 

Vaid he: “For half a century 
n unbounded invention 
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all of our Beo 1 
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whether we have the wisdom to use 
that wealth to enrich and elevate our 
national life—and to advance the qual- 
ity of American civilization." 


was to achieve this utopia, Johnson 
never spelled out in detail. Neverthe- 
less, it was with that pronouncement 
that he launched his campaign for elec- 
tion. It was a campaign that never 
succeeded in rising above the promise 
of a dream. 

Emboldened by a burgeoning pros- 
perity, and by the failure of Goldwater 
to make a reasonable and acceptable 
case for his own brand of conserva- 
tism, Johnson played the electorate like 
a mighty pipe organ. He drowned out 
concern over the Bobby Baker scandal 


AP 
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and the war in Viet Nam with plati- 
tudes about peace, prosperity and pru- 
dence. While Goldwater ranted about 
TVA, social security, the Supreme 
Court and conventional nuclear weap- 
ons, Johnson issued the soothing as- 
surances of a benign protector who 
promised to save the nation from the 
welter of international. chaos with the 
sure touch of sober responsibility. 

In Detroit, he roused his audience 
with a declamation about control of 
nuclear weapons. *Any man," cried 
Lyndon, “who shares control of such 
enormous power must remember that 
‘He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a сиу?” 

Hunger. As the campaign progressed, 
Johnson took to carrying around a 
sheaf of reports from pollsters; he pulled 
them out and leafed through them at 
the slightest provocation. His walks on 
the White - House grounds, with re- 
porters chasing in full tilt, took on the 
aspect of a circus performance. His 
wife scoured the countryside for votes, 
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The Happy Warrior 
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sports clothes, whiled ?' mA 
noon talking to Minnes? jm 
phone. Later, he 
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id Hubert № ENORMOUS CROWDS greeted Johnson, many anxious for stance, as in Dayton (above), but lovingly, often recklessly, 
^| fist view of a President. He not only relished bandleader plunged in after outstretched hands like these in Los Angeles. 
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- «ones, but Proxmire's 
-esident persisted 
sher: Я 
М йн say 2 
бї. ited.” 
uite зоа reason to bc 
Дей, for he had waged а 
x campaign, and in the 
d joven id validly claim that he 
W ath be c siderable contribution 
f the Democratic victory. 
is nomination, Minnesota's 
overnor Karl Rolvaag 
9 ert “the happy warrior of 
“on,” and throughout the 
Ty umphrey lived up to the ti- 
he 21 “ТҺе Happy Warrior painted 
ehad ered Electra that carried 
je charte iles back and forth 
| 52,000 mt es ) 
some 0.5. Aboard the Warrior, 
ш $ "were mandatory. West 
I. Bk Singer Jimmy Wolford 
i his guitar, and campaign aides 
T in verses from The Hubert 
M uo Sing-Along Book. Presiding 
) е festivities Was the Democratic 
i presidential candidate himself. 
F fiverted Attention. On the stump, 
Р Anphrey counted the countless mis- 
lof Barry Goldwater. “He wouldn’t 
yes for Mother’s Day,” he cried 
Гоха, Ш., and in Decatur he added: 
imagine that Abraham Lincoln would 
Ж [ле a socialist by the present pre- 
Mier to the presidency of the Repub- 
IE bn Party.” As for his own speeches, 
mphrey chortled: "I never know 
ther the audience likes them, but 
Y с 00.” He even had fun with his 
XV Мез, smiling down on groups of 
waving Goldwaterites and saying: 
№) carry their badge of political sin 
Ai they come to repent.” 
Xn when Hubert got carried away 
she did at a Cleveland steer roast, 
whe urged his audience to "send up 
Men" a resounding Democratic 
2y that John Kennedy could hear 
in t seem offensive. 
om ag with all the fun, Humphrey 
a irelessly, often hitting as many 
E. ЧАС in опе day to hammer 
i п themes of his campaign. 
E he diverted Goldwater's 
ines MM Johnson to himself, and 
i. | ALLY, In his criticisms of Hum- 
Кац cans for Democratic Ac- 
а Оп, Often sounded as though 
aA Lyndon, were his chief 
\ үеге were indeed some 
Pas the elt that Humphrey was 
ko most popular of the four 
IS 


» though ebullient, was 
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and at the en for 

On election т?“ 
twiddling the dials of his u« up at 
cause “I couldn't find anyone капі 
a speech to." Before breakfast he `r. 


drove over to the Phoenix Country Day 


School to vote, stood in line with Wife 
Peggy and his two sons for one hour 


Tu. 
THE GOLDWATERS AFTER VOTING 
Then an avalanche of rejection. 


and 20 minutes in bright sunlight, jok- 
ing with schoolchildren. At one point he 
playfully marked a ticktacktoe square on 
his wife's neck, refused to “look left" 
for a photographer, exclaiming in mock 
horror, *We don't have such directions 
around here." He even managed to 
startle reporters when he emerged from 
the polling booth, saying, “I split my 
ticket —I always split it” (presumably 
for Democrats for local office). As far 
as anyone could see, Barry. Goldwater 
was the most relaxed man 1n Arizona. 
“Qh, it's a horse race,” he said mildly. 
"You win it or you lose it. Whatever 
the Lord wants—I'll live with it." 
Issues That Backlashed. Barry Gold- 
water carried his home precinct—the 
23rd—by better than 3 to 1, but his 
neighbors’ approval was cold comfort 
against the avalanche of rejection that 
roared across the nation. Why was 10 
that the truths that seemed so self-evi- 
dent in the clear desert air—that the 
growth of big government would result 
“in the ultimate destruction of Ameri- 
can freedom”—had backlashed into dis- 
efeat? 
NET every issue Goldwater had 
laid his hand on seemed to turn into a 


someone who 
nuclear trigger. 
rights le 

on narrow co 
him everywhe 
South. The 


vote ag 
which Goldwater cast 


re except 10 
one issue Gol 


or hi 


dition of Р "d i о 
Lillie Sol Estes’ le Ше Neat 
McCloskey, was $ 
momentous world ev 


bombs in China. As a result, the can- 
didate too powerful to need to concil- 
iate in San Francisco became by-eam- 
paign's end a kind of pariah to be kept 
at arm's length for many" Reptblican 
candidates who wanted to survive the 
holocaust. 

Lulled Partisans. Perhaps the com- 
pounding error his fellow professionals 
were least likely to forgive Goldwater 
was the utter lack of coordination of 
his campaign. He could boast that he 
had put the G.O.P., which in August 
was some $600,000 in the red, back in 
the black. The more pertinent fact was 
that the organization that had maneu- 
vered the conservative wing into power 
in San Francisco had turned into a bum- 
bling, disorganized wreck when faced 
with conducting a full-fledged campaign 
on a national scale. And the greatest 
bumbler of them all was Barry, who 
repeatedly took audiences of superheat- 
ed partisans and all but lulled them to 
sleep, who chose to attack public power 
in the TVA heartland, social security 
before audiences of oldsters. 

*You know we conservatives are 
great believers in the fact that human 
nature doesn't change," Barry explained 
at the beginning of the campaign. “The 
only thing you can do about history is 
try to make it better the twelfth or 20th 
time around." But for the vast majority 
of voters, one time around was enough. 
On election night, Barry Goldwater went 
to bed early, his message unheeded. 


Off the Treadmill 


The man in the Homburg hat, the 
Chesterfield coat, the blue suit and the 
shirt with French cuffs was back driv- 
ing his Cadillac to his salmon-pink sum- 
mer house on a bluff overlooking Lake 
Ontario. Behind him were two mon 
of exhausting campaigning, 
mile trail that had led him 
cities in 40 states, William 66 
ler, 50, the bantam 
been put on the 
drives Lyndon J 
home to roast, 
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to suit him. “The British have the right THE SENATE 
idea,” he said. Presidential election cam- [ПОО Teddy 


i *too long, too ex- 
paigns have become 9 : It was the most watched U.S. Senate 
pensive, too arduous and too boring race of 1964, and he surely will be the 


for the public. an d junior Senator in many a 
Miller should know. Initially, he had most ee DN Robert P. KORIP 


envisioned a month of talking to G.O.P. term. И. ооо 


таг. е t 
up the post-convention 38, pu c 
d B r DE G.O.P. Na- sional career of New. York Republican 


A e iting, 64, and joined 
tional Committee chairman with ac- Liberal Ken най е Senate. 
quaintances throughout the party could n (he day Bobby began on 

do. Then an all-out campaign to woo pais B ehs ago, the Kennedy 
independent and Democratic de TV name worked its magic. The carpet- 
backed up with a heavy pao "in: bagger issue faded. In towns where 
coverage. Instead. Dedi to ex?" Keating drew only 25 people, the for- 
sali буй MEA esc : Piven, by this mer U.S. Attorney General pulled 2,000. 
pude M poson: = АШ In Buffalo, 100,000 turned out. Many 
eed оп abasic stock were squealing teen-agers—but there 
Fi ты уе udis ice шоно 
gros . “God, Em tired of hearin <gr ‚ a sm ; 
T NE S ." Week after em Kennedy machine worked like a greased 
ing week Was scheduled into small piston. And the Johnson coattail helped. 
rural лож across the nation, carried In upstate New York, where Repub- 
onewith grim determination to do his  licans normally outvote Democrats two- 
Dl best, until the spark had gone, ќо-опе, Kennedy won half Da о 
е асіа evaporated, and only a handful robbed Keating of a crucia ,000- 
of home-town cronies aboard the silver- vote cushion he had counted on. Then in 
and-blue campaign plane were left to metropolitan Manhattan, Kennedy drop- 
dispel the gloom. “I know exactly what hammered Keating with a 500,000- 
Im going to do if I lose,” he quipped to vote margin that Keating could never 
a friend, “but I don’t know what the erase. His statewide margin: reaching 
hell ГЇЇ do if I win.” for 600,000. 


SENATE WINNERS 


(Incumbents’ names in italics; winners’ names in boldface) 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
Arizona Roy Elson Paul Fannin 
California Pierre Salinger George Murphy 
Connecticut Thomas Dodd John Lodge 
Delaware Elbert Carvel John Williams 
Florida Spessard Holland Claude Kirk 
Hawaii Thomas Gill Hiram Fong 
Indiana Vance Hartke D. Russell Bontrager 
Maine Edmund Muskie Clifford McIntire 
Maryland Joseph Tydings J. Glenn Beall 
Massachusetts Edward Kennedy Howard Whitmore Jr. 
Michigan Philip Hart Mrs. Elly Peterson 
Minnesota Eugene McCarthy Wheelock Whitney 
Mississippi John Stennis No candidate 
Missouri Stuart Symington Jean Bradshaw 
Montana Mike Mansfield Alex Blewett 
Nebraska Raymond Arndt Roman Hruska 
Nevada Howard Cannon * Paul Laxalt 
New Jersey Harrison Williams Jr. Bernard Shanley 
ij New Mexico ^ Joseph Montoya Edwin Mechem 
New York Robert F. Kennedy Kenneth Keating 
North Dakota Quentin Burdick Tom Kleppe 
Ohio Stephen Young Robert Taft Jr. 
Oklahoma Fred Harris Bud Wilkinson 
Pennsylvania — = Genevieve Blatt Hugh Scott 
| Rhode Island = John Pastore Ronald Lagueux 
i Tennessee Albert Gore Dan Kuykendall 
| Ross Bass Howard Baker Jr. 
эле ча Ralph Yarborough George Bush 
жы e - Frank Moss Ernest Wilkinson 
s : Frederick Fayette Winston Prouty 
W aR, Harry Byrd Richard M 
ashington H Jack are AR 
West Virginia enry Jackson Lloyd Andrews 


Robert Byrd 


Wiscontih VIRA Я Cooper Benedict 
0 illiam Proxmire Wilbur Renk 
Wyoming Gale McGee John Wold 


* Leading, but final results still in doubt. 
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> George Murphy, 62, the old уу ever. 
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Salinger, 39, California's ins P Кіл 
Democratic Senator of three m ersity СОг 
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WINNING GOVERNORS 


(Incumbents’ names in italics; winners’ names in boldface) 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


DEMOCRATS 


Sam Goddard 
Orval Faubus 


Charles Terry Jr. 


Haydon Burns 
Otto Kerner 
Roger Branigin 
Harold Hughes 
Harry Wiles 
Francis Bellotti 
Neil Staebler 
Warren Hearnes 
Roland Renne 
Frank Morrison 
John King 

Jack Campbell 
Dan Moore 
William Guy 
Edward Gallogly 
John Lindley 
John Connally 
Calvin Rampton 
Philip Hoff 
Albert Rosellini 
Hulett Smith 
John Reynolds 


REPUBLICANS 
Richard Kleindenst 
Winthrop Rockefeller 
David Buckson 
Charles Holley. 
Charles Percy 
Richard Ristine 
Evan Hultman 
William Avery 
John Volpe 
George Romney 
Ethan Shepley 
Tim Babcock 
Dwight Burney 
John Pillsbury 
Merle Tucker 
Robert Gavin 
Donald Halcrow 
John Chafee 
Nils Boe 
Jack Crichton 
Mitchell Melich 
Ralph Foote 
Daniel Evans 
Cecil Underwood 
Warren Knowles 


gally obtained" campaign funds, his con- 
nections with the patronage-ridden State 
Liquor Control Board. A Seattle civil 
engineer and state representative, Evans 
was cool to Goldwater, won both mod- 
erate and conservative support, stripped 
Rosy's petals 563,900 to 454,000. 
> Chuck Percy's luck finally ran out. 
He had accused Illinois’ Democratic 
Governor Otto Kerner of being a stooge 
of Chicago Boss Richard Daley. So 
Daley went right ahead to deliver Chi- 
cago, where Negro voter registration 
was up by 31,000 to 346,000. More- 
over, the incredibly complex Illinois bal- 
lot encouraged straight-ticket voting as 
President Johnson won the state over- 
whelmingly. As a result, moderate Re- 
publicans lost one of the highly touted 
comers they had depended on to help 
rebuild a tattered party. 
> Roger Branigin, 62, a prosperous 
Indiana corporation and utilities attor- 
ney, making his first try for elective 
office, appeared dust-dry compared with 
smooth Republican. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Richard Ristine, 44. But Ristine 
was at first strongly for Goldwater, 
then backed away and thereby got the 
worst of both worlds. Newcomer Bran- 
igin easily upset Ristine. 
> Warren Hearnes, 41, Missouri’s Dem- 
ocratic candidate, scorned his G.O.P. 
rival Ethan Allen Hitchcock Shepley, 
68. Said Hearnes: "He has only one 
chance to win, and that’s if Goldwater 
is a sensation.” Hearnes was right, won 
in a walkaway over Shepley, former 
chancellor of St. Louis prestigious 
Washington University and the strong- 
est candidate fielded by the G.O.P. in 
more than a decade. The Governor- 
is a West Point graduate who 


served ten years in the state legislature 
and the past four as secretary of state. 

> Republican John Chafee, 42, won in 
Rhode Island by a mere 398 votes in a 
1962 race that was not officially de- 
cided for weeks. This year, in the gen- 
erally Democratic state, Chafee was op- 
posed by two-term Democratic Lieuten- 
ant Governor Edward P. Gallogly, 45. 
Chafee urged voters to split their bal- 
lots and in that effort received aid 
from an unusual source. The state elec- 
tion board, with two of its four-man 
membership appointed by Chafee, pub- 
licized its own instructions about how 
to split the Rhode Island ticket naming 
Johnson and Chafee, who won with the 
largest plurality of any Governor in 
state history. 

> Orval Faubus saw no reason to 
change the tactics that had won for him 
five consecutive two-year gubernatorial 
terms. So the "po' boy from Greasy 
Creek" unloaded corn pone on the elec- 
torate and calumny on the head of his 
Republican opponent, Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, Nelson's younger brother. Rocke- 
feller's energetic campaigning and well- 
financed organization were not enough, 
and Faubus won by a country mile. 

> John A. Volpe, 55, a former Repub- 
lican Governor, campaigned with vigah 
in Massachusetts, claimed greater ad- 
ministrative experience than his rival, 
Lieutenant Governor Francis Xavi 
Bellotti who had upset Inc 
Democrat Endicott (“Chub”) Be 

in the primary. Both Italiag 

didates tried to ensnarg 

a spaghetti bowl of 

and sales-tax argume 


elect IS S 
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THE CONGRESS 
Lyndon's Full House 


The House went sweepingly, spectac- 
ularly Democratic. Despite Republican 
raids in the Deep South, the Democrats 
gained a net of some 35 seats. The 89th 
Congress will line up roughly 290 Dem- 
ocrats against 145 Republicans. 

In states as distant and disparate as 
Colorado, Texas and Connecticut, the 
Democratic congressional candidates 
swept clean. By latest count—subject 
to last-minute change—they had picked 
up 16 seats in the Midwest alone, in- 
cluding three in Ohio, two in Indiana 
and Wisconsin, one each im Illinois, Ne- 
braska and North Dakota. The Demo- 
crats won at least six of Iowa's seven 
seats; many of the victors were young 
upstarts, notably John Culver, 32, for- 
mer aide to Teddy Kennedy. The Demo- 
cratic phalanx marched from Maine, 
where at least one out of two Demo- 
crats triumphed, to Washington, where 
the state's congressional composition 
changed abruptly from 6-to-1 Republi- 
can to 5-to-2 Democratic. 

Connecticut’s only Republican Con- 
gressman, Abner Sibal, lost narrowly to 
the lawyer he had beaten in 1960, Don- 
ald J. Irwin. Four New Jersey Demo- 
crats defeated Republican incumbents, 
giving that state its first Democratic 
congressional majority (eleven seats to 

four) in 52 years. Louisville’s former 
Democratic Mayor Charles Farnsley, 
a lanky eccentric who affects custom- 
made ante bellum clothes but is never- 
theless a popular middle-roader, unseat- 
ed Republican Incumbent Gene Snyder, 
who angered the district’s 78,000 Ne- 
groes by voting against the civil rights 
bill. Across the nation, a dozen other 
conservative Republicans also toppled. 
Among them: Colorado’s J. Edgar 
Chenoweth, Indiana’s Earl Wilson, New 
York’s Katherine St. George and Steven 
B. Derounian. 

Dallas business leaders rallied around 
former Democratic Mayor Earle Cabell, 
helped throw out five-term Republican 
Bruce Alger, a right-winger who had 
opposed federal aid projects for his area, 
was rated in a poll of his fellow Con- 
gressmen the least effective Republican 
in the House. 

The Deep South was a different sto- 
ry. Not since Reconstruction had Geor- 
gia, Alabama or Mississippi sent a Re- 
publican to Capitol Hill. But in 1964, 
the only Republican on Mississippi's 
congressional ballot scored the state’s 
greatest political upset in memory: 
Prentiss Walker, a hard-shell poultry 

farmer, Ousted William Arthur Win- 
posu bag been in the House for 
ars. In rural Georgia, Republi- 
can Howard (“Bo”) Callaway, a slick- 

Campaigning textile millionaire. to 

z ire, topped 
former Lieutenant Governor Сс 
; r Garland 

T. Byrd, who was hurt by Johnso 
though he had refused to go in mn 
way for L.B.J. In Alabama's eight at 
tricts, the G.O.P. put up candidates n 
six, won five, The victors: W, Jack 
(Thank God for Goldwater”) Ed- 
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MANHATTAN REPUBLICAN LINDSAY 
An articulate voice to be heard. 


wards, William L. Dickinson, Glenn An- 
drews, John H. Buchanan, and James 
D. Martin, who in 1962 had come with- 
in an ace of upsetting U.S. Senator Lister 
Hill. All are against civil rights laws. 

Elsewhere, the Democratic domi- 
nance of the South was undiminished. 
Florida’s congressional lineup was un- 
changed: ten Democrats, two Republi- 
cans. So were North Carolina’s and Vir- 
ginia’s, with nine Democrats and two 
Republicans each. Though their elec- 
toral votes went to Goldwater, South 
Carolina returned six Democrats, Lou- 
isiana eight Democrats—and no Repub- 
licans. The only Deep South Congress- 
man to vote for the civil rights bill, 
Georgia Democrat Charles Weltner, 
benefited from a heavy Negro vote in 
Atlanta to pull through. 

The nation’s biggest city had some 
of its most fascinating House races. 
In Manhattan’s 17th (“Silk Stocking") 
District, where everybody wears nylons, 
able, articulate Republican John V. 
Lindsay, 42, spurned Goldwater and 


BOB Р. PERRIN 
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ALABAMA REPUBLICAN EDWARDS 


A different story to be told. 
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Now the Swiss split the secon 


into 360 parts to make | 
the world's most accurate Wate} 


NE Other watchmakers tried. 
Now Bulova, the 
i l world's largest maker of 
] fine Swiss watches, has 
|) produced a watch that 
d keeps practically perfect 
time — where it counts — 
on your wrist. 

This unique watch is called 
“Bulova Accutron”. 

The Bulova Accutron watch splits 
each second into 360 parts (your 
present watch divides a second into 
only 5 parts). It does this through the 
vibrations of a miniature tuning fork. 
360 vibrations every second. 

And the vibrations are controlled 
by the first electronic circuit ever 
used in a watch. 

Compare the Bulova Accutron 
watch with any other, 

Compare it first with the spe- 
cially prepared watches entered in 
observatory contests. Such watches 
are tested under laboratory. con- 
ditions (so are all chronometers). 
Their laboratory performance has 

no relation to on-the-wrist accuracy. 


TUNING FORK 


Accutron: 


Nor are these specially conditioned 
watches available to the public. The 
Bulova Accutron watch comes with 
a specific guarantee of on-the-wrist 
accuracy and is sold through 
Selected quality jewellers in most 
parts of the world. 

Prove to yourself the extraordi- 
nary accuracy of Bulova Accutron. 
Compare it with your own watch. 
Sooner or later, most watches lose 
their original accuracy. Loss or gain 
can quickly range up to 100 seconds 
a day. Even in quality watches. The 
Bulova Accutron watch stays accu- 
rate. In fact, it stays within an aver- 
age of just 2 seconds a day of 
perfect time. Bulova guarantees this. 

Now compare the number of 
moving parts in a watch, an indica- 
tion of trouble-free performance and 
long life. The Bulova Accutron watch 
has only 9 (plus the hands, of 
course). Other watches (gravity- 
powered, self-winding or electric) 
have approximately 26. 

Other watches need periodic 
cleaning. The Bulova Accutron 
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tk with joy to be in the country of 
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tocrats and a changed name. 


ing came from the local Communists. 
“All the Bolshoi operas are full of pre- 
revolutionary aristocrats, most of whom 
are depicted as good men and friends 
of the people," said one comrade. And 
the Communist daily L'Unità spotted a 
change in Mussorgsky's Boris Godunov. 
One of the aristocrats, who is beaten 
up by an angry mob of peasants in the 
fourth act, is a character called Khru- 
shchev. In the program, however, the 
minor tenor role was listed simply as 
“A Boyar [nobleman] of Kromy." 
Taunted L'Unità: “They had to do some 
last-minute updating." 


SINGERS 


The Bear of Montparnasse 

He looks like a big shaggy beast that 
has been out in the rain. Rumpled suit, 
tangled hair, drooping moustache, he 
lumbers onto the stage and stares in 
shy bewilderment at the audience. Rivu- 
lets of sweat stream down his face. He 
hikes one stumpy leg onto a straight- 
back chair, lazily scratches his guitar 
and sings. The voice is honest, pleasant, 
but nothing special. Yet when Georges 
Brassens sings, all Paris cocks an ear. 

Laughless Days. Brassens, 43, known 
around Montparnasse as the "Bear, 
comes out of seclusion to sing only 
three months out of the year. Last week 
he was holding forth before jampacked 
audiences at Paris’ Bobino Theater. He 
sang of the brutalities of war, the va- 
garies of love, the folly of politics, and 
the hardships of being а gravedigger 
("Farewell, poor dead one; if from the 
bottom of the hole one sees God, tell 
him how much pain that last shoveltul 
cost me"), or a streetwalker: 

Even though those damned bourgeois 

call them girls of pleasure, 
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MUSIC 


It's not every day that they laugh, 

golly, golly, 

It's not every day that they laugh. 

In Brave Margot, he told of a simple 
shepherdess who breast-feeds a mother- 
less kitten, a spectacle that attracts all 
the menfolk in the village. His signature 
song is The Bad Reputation, which he 
cites as his personal credo: 

In the village, without bragging, I 

have а bad reputation . . . 

I do not harm anybody, going along 

my own simple way, 

But the good people don't like to see 

One follow another road than theirs. 

Everyone slanders me, save the 

mutes, of course. 

New Form. Everyone from taxi driv- 
ers to statesmen quotes his whimsical, 
rustic verses, many of which are too 
racy to be aired over the radio. He has 
sold nearly 1,000,000 record albums, as 
well as 50,000 copies of a $30 collection 
of his songs. For his opening at the 
Bobino, he received 10,072 letters of 
congratulation from his adoring fans. 

Nervous, introverted, Brassens does 
not savor the notoriety. Son of a Flem- 
ish bricklayer, he was raised in the Med- 
iterranean village of Séte. He quit 
school before graduating and, at 18, 
worked at odd jobs, wrote poetry and 
bummed around the cafés. In 1952, 
friends took him to a tiny club run by 
Patachou, Paris’ famed chanteuse, and 
goaded him into singing. One week later 
he was the sensation of Paris. 

_A bachelor, Brassens lives on a dead- 
end alley in Montparnasse with an aged 
couple, who befriended him in his lean 
years, and a menagerie of pets. Two 
members of the French Academy, Nov- 
elist Joseph Kessel and Film Maker 
Marcel Pagnol, have been promoting 
the initiation of Brassens into the august 
Academy as “one of the greatest con- 
temporary poets, a modern troubadour 
who represents a new literary form.” 
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MEDICINE 


HEMATOLOGY 


Heating Up the Blood 

Of the 2,000,000 or more Americans 
who get transfusions every year, too 
many die on the operating table, and 
some as the result of a medical mistake. 
Surgeons and anesthesiologists, who are 
cautious about matching blood groups, 
have been ignoring the fundamental 
fact that circulating blood is warm: they 
have been pouring refrigerated blood 
into their patients' veins. 

A single pint or two of blood that has 
been kept chilled to 40? F. to keep its 
red cells from deteriorating might do no 
harm. And it is usually out of the ice- 
box long enough to warm up a little be- 
fore surgery. The body can handle the 
difference in temperature when the vol- 
ume of the transfusion is not too large. 
But if a surgery patient needs several 
pints, the shock of the frigid flood fresh 
from the blood bank may kill him. 

The heart is the first organ that the 
cold blood reaches after it is dripped in 
through an arm vein, and the heart is 
sensitive to cold. Excess chilling can 
easily cause it to stop or go into useless 
twitching (fibrillation) from which the 
patient may never recover. 

Guarding against such an accident 
is easy. In the Annals of Surgery, Dr. 
C. Paul Boyan of Manhattan's Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center de- 
scribes a plastic coil immersed in a 
bath of water kept at blood heat. The 
blood, passing through the coil on its 
way from the transfusion bottle to the 
patient’s arm, reaches his heart at just 
the right temperature. Heart stoppage 
used to occur in about 50% of patients 
who got six pints or more of chilled 

blood; it occurs in only 7% now that 
they get coil-warmed blood. 
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DR. BOYAN & COIL BATH WARMER 
Cutting the risks sevenfold. 
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THERAPY 


Cleaning Up the Blood 

When the kidneys fail to work and 
there is no hope of starting them up 
again, the resulting uremia is fatal in 
about three weeks. A hospital would 
seem to be the only place where victims 
could get adequate care. Hundreds of 
hospitals are equipped with artificial 
kidneys which are costly to install, even 
more costly to operate. For each of the 
100 U.S. patients who regularly get 
lengthy treatments, usually twice a 
week, the cost is $10,000 a year. But 
now the artificial kidney is moving out 
of the hospital, into the home. It prom- 
ises to cut costs in half. 

Water from the Faucet. Two after- 
noons each week, a Boston lawyer 
leaves his office early and goes home to 
bed. His rolled-up left sleeve discloses 
two plastic tubes permanently implanted 
in his forearm, one set in a vein, the 
other in an artery. Their outside ends 
are connected so that blood flows freely 
through them. A physician from Bos- 
ton's Peter Bent Brigham Hospital takes 
the lawyer's blood pressure. In his bed- 
room, near the bathroom, is a waist- 
high tank of stainless steel equipped 
with an electric motor and pump, an ar- 
ray of tubes, and a hose that is hooked 
onto the bathroom faucet. 

Meanwhile, a nurse from the Brig- 
ham has put sterile coils in the tank's 
bath of dialysate (filtering solution) and 
added chemicals. She uses about 14 
pints of the lawyer's blood, stored from 
the last treatment, to prime the coil. 
Then she connects a thin hose from the 
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AT HOME WITH ARTIFICIAL KIDNEY 
Reducing the costs by half. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


| o down operations and will soon remove 
| TELEVISION the special adapter boxes from sub- 


scribers' sets. Californians had appar- 
ently decided that they just were not 
going to risk the chance of having to 
pay to listen to ads. 


Only You, Merle Miller 


Everyone in television is talking about 
Merle Miller, but only because he has 
been talking about them. 

Miller, a reasonably well-known nov- 
elist (4 Day in Late September, That 
Winter) wrote a pilot film for a TV 
series that would have premiered this 
fall. He failed miserably, but he has 
bounced back. He has just published a 
nonfiction, names-naming chronicle of 


HENR 


AUTHOR MILLER 
The no-see-'ems were butchered. 


his experience called Only You, Dick 
Daring! or How to Write One Televi- 
sion Script and Make $50,000,000. 
Miller's series, called Calhoun, was to 
be the story of a county agricultural 
agent engaged in a week-by-week strug- 
gle against boll weevils, nematodes, no- 
see-'ems, and other incorrigibles of the 
plains. Calhoun may have been a dog, 
but Millers book is a vivid and often 
hilarious account of how TV's butchers 
can change any script into hamburger. 
Berbers Wanted. The network was 
CBS. There, CBS-TV President James 
T. Aubrey Jr. is the supreme judge. As 
Miller draws him, he is a kind of pretty 
Torquemada. It was Aubrey who con- 
ceived the county agent series one day 
when he leaned back, closed his eyes. 
and murmured: “I see a man in a dusty 
pickup in the Southwest.” Corporate 
peasants were left to do the rest, for 
Aubrey is no writer, just a would-be 
writer, as Miller describes him. And 
would-be writers “are like eunuchs in a 
harem. They see the trick done every 


night and are furious that they can't do 
it themselves.’ 


>In the end, after Miller 
had rewritten Aubrey's story at least 
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3,000 times, Aubrey killed it forever, 
saying that he had never liked the idea 
anyway. 

Another butcher was Dick Dorso, who 
was the Executive Vice President in 
Charge of Programming at United Art- 
ists Television. Dorso considered him- 
self the world’s foremost authority on 
pilot films, according to Miller, and 
he had a standard lecture about them 
which begins: “In the first 30 seconds 
the pilot should go like this, ‘Fifty thou- 
sand murderous Berbers are headed to- 
ward Cairo, and only you, Dick Daring, 
can stop them.’ ” 

Dorso, according to Miller, repeat- 
edly bragged that he had been success- 
fully psychoanalyzed and did not need 
to be loved. Reacting to a fresh version 
of Miller’s story, Dorso would always 
say: “I love it. Its just wonderful.” 
Miller learned to listen for the “but.” 
"But," said Dorso, “could I be the 
devis advocate for a minute? We've 
got to be frank with each other at all 
times, don't we, and I don't have to be 
loved . . . What CBS wants is a kind 
of friendly lynch mob scene.” 

Beads for Sale. Miller's Jackie Coo- 
per, who was going to play the lead in 
the series, is a picture of the modern 
actor as an “incorporated” millionaire, 
who seeks control of scripts, direction, 
and other aspects of production quite 
clearly out of his mental range. Cooper 
called Miller a great or beautiful writer 
about 100,000 times—then turned up 
one day with a new version of the 
script, written by someone else. 

The annals of sycophancy include few 
scenes as good as Miller's re-creation of 
a meeting at which Cooper recited his 
new Calhoun story line to Michael 
Dann, CBS Programming Director, and 
an important group of executives. 
While Cooper talked, Dann rummaged 
through desk drawers, passed cigars, 
unpacked and repacked his briefcase 
and read memos. “The other executives," 
reports Miller, “took notes on what 
Dann was doing and, on occasion, 
glanced at Cooper." When Cooper had 
finished, “vice-presidential throats were 
cleared, vice-presidential feet were shut- 
fled, hitherto ignored vice-presidential 
itches attended to, vice-presidential 
coughs coughed.” But not a word was 
said—until Dann finally said that the 
new version was great. For several min- 
utes the room was a hubbub of cross 
talk in competitive praise of Calhoun. 
“Dann asked the lesser executives if they 
had any criticisms or suggestions, but by 
that time it was clear that we were 
dealing with a classic of the caliber of 
Othello.” 

Some of Miller's victims— Cooper for 
one—have said that Miller will never 


work in TV again. Yet last week ABC / 


announced that Miller, an obvio 
ochist, is writing a TV play for a 
drama series. It obviously 
drawn from Dick Daring 
make a much bett 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Sizing It Up 


“It was a great victory for conserva- 
tism,” said the Milwaukee Sentinel. “An 
overwhelming majority voted to con- 
serve the status quo—to preserve the 
system of government by subsidy which 
the Democrats have made the Ameri- 
can way of life. It was a setback for 
liberalism. The voters stated in no un- 
certain terms that they do not want to 
be liberated from paternalism." Thus 
last week one of the 359 U.S. dailies 
that had endorsed Barry Goldwater as- 
sessed the meaning of his defeat. 

Avalanche's Trigger. Other pro- 
Goldwater papers took a different tack 
in sizing up the election results. The 
Chicago Tribune, which had endorsed 
Goldwater even before his nomination, 
took cheer from the fact that 26.6 mil- 
lion voters *were willing to support the 
spokesman of a conservative philosophy 
in a time of general prosperity and 
against an entrenched political appa- 
ratus of enormous power.” The Tribune 
discounted the 42.3 million who voted 
for Johnson: “Whether they were vot- 
ing for anything is extremely doubtful.” 

In Birmingham, the News, an early 
and sturdy Goldwater adherent, sol- 
aced itself with a post-mortem edi- 
torial: “Barry Goldwater was beaten. 
But that does not mean that what he 
stood for is wrong or discredited.” 
Bill Knowland’s Oakland, Calif., Trib- 
une acknowledged the crushing statis- 
tics on Page One—LANDSLIDE FOR L.B.J. 
—and then explained what had trig- 
gered the landslide: “Unfortunately 
for the Republican presidential candi- 
date, he received no support from lead- 
ers of his own party in several states.” 

Some of Goldwater’s press partisans 

offered a more caustic analysis. “Full 
blame for the G.O.P.’s abysmal show- 
ing cannot yet be fully assigned,” said 
the Los Angeles Times, which had re- 
luctantly declared for Goldwater be- 
Cause it had publicly sworn before San 
Francisco to support whomever the 
party nominated. “But much respon- 
sibility must be laid to the candidate 
himself. In his zeal to promulgate the 
conservative cause, he managed to al- 
lenate the vital middle.” Said the Rich- 
mond, Va. News Leader: “There is 
nothing to be gained from sugar-coat- 
ing the pill. We got clobbered." 

Motes of Composure. For the most 
Part, papers that had backed Johnson 
managed to avoid an excess of jubila- 
tion. Somewhere between its overstated 
front-page headline (c.o.». LEFT IN 
RUINS BY JOHNSON SWEEP) and the edi- 
torial page, the New York World-Tele- 
gram recovered its composure. “One 
hopes that the President won't let this 
one-sided victory go to his head," said 
the World-Telegram. "His 'mandate' 
isn't all it may seem at first glance." 

The same note was struck by the 
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San Francisco Chronicle, which had 
broken with its own Republican tra- 
dition to endorse Johnson: “So great a 
tide of votes” carries with it “the obli- 
gation and responsibility to use his new 
authority with bold and creative, yet 
prudent, statesmanship.” The New 
York Herald Tribune, another paper 
that abandoned its normally Republi- 
can posture this year, found a boundary 
for Johnson’s mandate: “the limits of 
consensus of the great national coali- 
tion that gave it." Among major U.S. 
papers, the Philadelphia Inquirer was 
almost alone in its unqualified enthu- 
siasm. The Inquirer called it “а fine per- 
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NEW YORK DAILY NEWS CARTOON 
“Many Americans will be hoping." 


sonal victory” for Johnson, “a manifes- 
tation of affection and respect for him 
as an individual and as President.” 

Crossed Fingers. Those papers that 
had declined to support either candi- 
date sounded a post-election note of 
neutrality—one that leaned, though, to- 
ward the candidate they had favored 
but had not endorsed. The New York 
Daily News let a day go by ("We don't 
like to break in between editions with 
a hastily written election editorial") be- 
fore summing up: "In the light of our 
President's strange and unsavory politi- 
cal past, many Americans will be hop- 
ing for the best and keeping their fingers 
crossed. So will we." It illustrated its 
position with an editorial cartoon that 
was even more succinctly stated than 
its editorial (see cut). 

The Wall Street Journal, which never 
endorses presidential candidates, acted 
almost as if no election had taken place. 
On the morning after, it held its cover- 
age to 24 in. on Page One—no more 
space than was allotted to news of a 
revolt against Bolivian President Víctor 
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Marion 111-M with 5-yard dipper loads bauxite. 


More than 30 
Marion 111-Ms 
in Bauxite 


In the leading bauxite-producing areas 
around the world—Jamaica, Haiti, Suri- 
nam, British Guiana, Arkansas——more 
than 30 Marion 111-Ms are providing 
Owners big output, near-constant avail- 
ability, low operating and maintenance 
costs. 

A few of the reasons for this out- 
standing performance: the 4% to 5- 
cubic-yard Marion 111-M is heavy, 
strong, fully powered and fast to 
deliver the dependability and production 
needed. 

More than 350 of them are doing 
more kinds of work in more places 
around the world than any machine in 
its class. See your Marion Distributor 
for complete information on the Marion 
111-M—for mining, Quarrying, con- 
Struction, special job assignments. 
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Pd ered with layers of people and machin- 
SPACE ery that it will generate enormous heat. 


lm es wrong Some 60 million billion people, living 
JS f mpt to explore Mars got 120 to the square meter in air-condi- 
Oth a US: atte rt last week. The Mar-  tioned 2,000-story buildings, will keep 


oor st ft launched at Cape the earth’s skin glowing orange-red. 
жес jettison its 300-Ib. This ultimate limit will be reached 
el d the extra weight kept in less than 1,000 years, says Dr. Frem- 
d, aF he 25,600 m.p.h. lin, whose tongue is only halfway in his 
to reach the red planet. cheek. He sees no obstacle to man’s at- 
С he shroud, the spacecraft’s — tainment of a dreadful level of exist- 
[t t open; they could ence where even his movements will 
e the spacecrafts batteries, be rationed because motion generates 
dead. heat. "We are free to choose,” he says, 
are to be expected in so “at what population density we want 
ioa enture. A second spacecraft, to call a halt, somewhere between the 
| а v ready to 0, and will be .000,006 people per square meter of the 
“griner D “window” (the favor- present and the 120 per square meter 
en Mars is in an accessible of the heat limit. If we do not choose, 

es on Nov. 30. If Mariner we shall eventually reach that limit." 
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Bacteria normally multiply by sexless 
DEMOGRAPHY fission—they simply split in two. Still, 
е Heat Limit scientists believe that some kinds of 


Are the earth’s cities. getting too bacteria occasionally manage a kind of 
Ind, spreading their swarming sexual mating. It is almost impossible 
Hinges over the suburban countryside? to catch them in the act, though, be- 
e highways too jammed, streams too cause they have no special sex organs, 
шеа? Is the world’s population ex- and often when they cling together it 
оп threatening to smother India is not for love. But at least one kind of 
a China under а near-solid mass of microscopic bug has a sex life with a 
anity? Pessimists who are wrought difference. Professors Pavel Nemec and 
about such present-day conditions, Vojtech Bystricky of the Slovak Poly- 
"Mus British Physicist John Н. Frem- technical University in Bratislava re- 
iis, have seen nothing yet. Fremlin has port that the Caulobacter, a harmless 
judy faith that man's ingenuity will bacterium found in soil, possesses a 
ik equal to his ever-growing need for multi-purpose organ that it often uses 
bod. But this is just the trouble. Even- for a primitive kind of conjugation. 
tally, he says, the earth will be so A caulobacter, say Drs. Nemec and 
Died with human bodies that the heat Bystrický, is a sausagelike object with 
ee off will put a final limit on a long stalk protruding from one end. 
| x Increase. Sometimes a caulobacter attaches the 
SECOND WIE | The carth’s present population, says епа of its stalk to the body wall of a 
st everythin: п in the New Scientist, is about bacterium of another species and feeds 
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rst 10 a0] tease c the next 260 years, this in- But often two caulobacters put the ends 
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“aft | be earths ОЎ Photosynthetic plankton, this manner they are, in effect, mating 
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ories. Ranger's lunar snapshots, says Dr. 
John A. O'Keefe of Goddard Space 
Flight Center, prove that the moon has 
not been a dead cinder ball for billions 
of years, as many astronomers believe. 
In fairly recent times, it seems to have 
stirred with volcanic activity. 

The best Ranger photographs, ex- 
plained O'Keefe in the magazine Sci- 
ence, show a region covered by broad, 
light-colored streaks radiating from the 
craters Copernicus and Tycho. These 
rays are believed to be dust and frag- 
ments tossed out by the meteor impacts 
that blasted the two craters, and since 
they lie on top of most other lunar 
features, they are listed among the 
youngest parts of the moonscape. But 
O'Keefe also found a conspicuous black 
mark showing starkly against the lighter 
background of one of Tycho's rays. The 
ray had not dusted the mark with light- 
colored material—circumstantial evi- 
dence that suggests the mark must be 
more recent than the recent meteor im- 
pact that formed Tycho’s crater. Dr. 
O'Keefe noticed, too, that the mark is 
in line with a set of ridges called arétes 
(sharp mountain ridges), and a fainter 
set of markings called wrinkles. Since 
these are all reasonably parallel, they 
cannot come from random meteor im- 
pacts but are probably of internal origin 
like the parallel ridges of many earthly 
mountains. 

Dr. O'Keefe has concluded that the 
arétes are volcanic, are probably made 
of stiff lava forced out of parallel cracks 
in the moon's crust. Some of them 
may have erupted during the moon's 
youth. Much more recently —100\ my 
lion years ago or less—one 9 
cracks may have o 
oozed lava to form 
black mounds on aj 
ready thickly c 
young Tych 
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PAINTING 


The Distant Witness 

Pierre Bonnard called himself "the 
last impressionist,’ but in the throes 
Of creation he was more like the first 
action painter. He would tack a huge 
canvas on a wall and, striding back and 
forth, begin jabbing spots of paint in a 
dozen places. After days of vigorous 
work, a nude emerged here, a still life 
there. Then he cut the paintings apart, 
stretched them into tambourines of jin- 
gling color. 1 

Whether or not Bonnard was behind 
or before his time, his retrospective 
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SELF-PORTRAIT (1938) 


than a blatant arrangement of lines and 
colors. That was art; the other was 
slavish copying. Bonnard became "the 
very Japanese Nabi" for his fascination 
with oriental asymmetry, ascending per- 
spective and sinuous contours. А 
Anatomical Outlaw. For a while, 
Bonnard was a fláneur and sketcher of 
Paris street life. Lithography, with its 
kinship to line drawing and its inherent 
limits of only a few undifferentiated 
colors, was Bonnard's proving ground. 
He embellished sheet music and illus- 
trated the writings of Verlaine, Octave 
Mirbeau and André Gide. The flat 
stone's print only confirmed him as an 


BONNARD 


An ingenious supplicant to a god of light. 


show at Manhattan's Museum of Mod- 
ern Art,* with 83 oils and 87 other 
works, establishes him as the distant 
witness of current art. 

French Milquetoast. Bonnard was 
headed halfheartedly for the law when, 
in 1890, he made a 100-franc sale of a 
lithograph poster for a champagne mer- 
chant. Flat, clearly influenced by the 
vogue for Japanese prints, it showed a 
giddy damsel in bubbly billows. Its ap- 
pearance on the kiosks of Paris caused 
Toulouse-Lautrec to seek Bonnard out; 
it was not until a year later that the 
sawed-off chronicler of Montmartre 
made his own first poster. The sale also 
persuaded Bonnard's father, a war min- 
istry bureaucrat, to let his son pursue 
art as a career. 

A thin slice of French Milquetoast in 
appearance, Bonnard fell into the cele- 
brated company of Vuillard, Vallotton 
and Maillol. Gauguin was chief prophet, 


telling them to express what they saw 
In colors strai 


use pure ultramarine. A 
group called the Nabis, or prophets, 


gathered an üMapterted that the imita- 
tion of three dimensions Was less vital 


* The show travels to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for January and February, and to the Los 
Angeles County Museum for April and May. 
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outlaw toward perspective, modeling 
and rigorous anatomy. 

Then a yellow, 10-h.p. Renault 
opened Bonnard to rural beauty. He 
would motor through the countryside, 
stopping frequently to sketch. He fled 
Paris for Mediterranean country villas. 
Yet in the end he found his true sub- 
ject matter indoors. It was the domestic 
moment that caught his eye. Lazy, hazy 
days of summer—when the sun caressed 
the contours of a kitchen table, or of 
his basset hounds, or of his wife—pro- 
vided Bonnard’s book of hours. Critics 
called his work intimist. Unlike any 
artist since the 18th century’s Chardin, 
he made home life into a universe. 

Model Wife. Bonnard’s indoor art 
thrived on women. He loved them in 
awkward, innocent postures, when they 
let down their shields of glamor. Wom- 
en for Bonnard were his wife, Marthe 
de Méligny, а cute midinette he met 
when he was 28. When they were mar- 
tied 30 years later, he found out that 
she was not aristocratic, only plain Ma- 
ria Boursin, but his love never left him. 

It was she that he painted oftenest 
(see opposite page). Her presence bor- 
rowed color from the wall of her bath. 
While fauvism, cubism, even dadaism 
and surrealism bypassed Bonnard, he 
kept his eye on nature and his wife's 
place in it. To many, through the 1930s 
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Plaster Cornucopia i 
If an artist is judged by ео 
his work keeps, Peter Agostini i1 
sculptor. At the current sculpt: 
hibition in Manhattan's Jewish Ne | 
Agostini's plaster popovers ate tW 
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PIERRE BONNARD held that “a woman's charm can re- 
veal many things to an artist about his art,” but concen- 
trated on sensuous arrays of color in which the model—in 
this case a 1932 view of Wife Marthe—seems incidental. 
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Chrysler for '65 


This year. step out of the ordinary and into the big. 
beautiful new world of Chrysler. You'll find a new kind 
of luxury, comfort and performance. Also many new 
engineering innovations. You'll appreciate them almost 
as much as the pride of ownership and intangible driving 
pleasures that you've come to recognize as pure Chrysler. 
Best of all, you'll still be.enjoying these things years from 
now. We're sure of it. Because Chrysler products are 
built to last. 

'65 Valiant. It's a big, wide, wonderful world in a new 
106-inch-wheelbase Valiant. Valiani retains all the good 
things that have made it the success it is loday. Room. 
Ride, Agility. Performance. Valiant gives you a choice of 
0 models, all with color-keyed interior/exterior com- 
nations, A choice of 4 engines, ranging from 170 to 273 
ubic inches, See it soon. You'll be glad you did. 

Plymouth. Take another look. This is Plymouth 
E new from road to roof line. With a generous 
Ud Me ico. nd the only thing that can match 
beauty to De ION the car outside is the stunning 

(oum p side, Plush carpeting. Soft, supple 
vinyl fabric trim. Deep foa 
easy-to-read instrumentatio 


n. Curved side windows. A 


... Spacious, gracious beauties from ` 


m-padded seats, Handsome. 
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choice of 5 engines, ranging from 225 to 383 cubic ue | 
If all this gives you the idea that Plymouth e 
only car for you, who's to blame you? (Don't forget A 
the 116-inch wheelbase Belvedere. It's all-new T 
'65 Chrysler. The epitome of subdued elegance vai 
Chrysler is quiet in styling and manner, yel | m 
as a car can be. From its unique glass-covered verti 
units to its integrated rear bumper styling am 
about this car says elegance. A totally new ш m 
unitized body structure helps make D sys 
enduring as it is endearing. А new suspensi jreadl ©) 
that rests on a 124-inch wheelbase, turns an T. 
perb ride into an almost unbelievable Өр y? 
the interiors look and feel more resplenden every 
This, indeed, is the car for the man who пае s CR 
At least he will have when he owns a new 1 reat eng 
Choose Chrysler power from one of three i 
—ranging from 383 to 413 cubic inches: 
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Mr.. Yuichi Y uasa, President, Yuasa Battery, Kyoto-shi, Japan. pu 
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nia, he takes advantage of a unique travel serv- movies* by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. рк 
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ice. One airline, one ticket convenience to 87 They're shown on transcontinental and P. E ds 
major cities across half the globe. Only TWA atlantic jets, and make “flying time ыш 
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Trans World Airlines Offices in: TOKYO... Imperial Hotel 


HONG KONG... Room 104 Tak Shing House, 20 Des Voeux Road, C * MANILA . . . Hotel Filipinas 
SYDNEY... Room 301 Shell House, 2 Carrington Street • BANGKOK... 37/3 Suriwongse Road 


* Complimentary on all but transatlantic Economy, Then, optional at $1. 
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PROBLEMS we encounter 


WALTER DARAN 


Local coal in Durgapur contains roughly 35 percent ash. We 
built the 3 largest boiler/turbine units in India to operate on 
just this fuel and supplied the associated coal handling plant. 


AGOSTINI & "MEAT RAKE" 


Explosion in a delicatessen. 


„еп used only to teach recruits 
so select cuts of meat. He was 
iproke when the Galerie Grimaud 
shim a show in 1959. Says Agostini: 
ore that, I couldn't sell one of my 
ings for 5¢.” 
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ее UCM o very long ago were dismissed as worthless. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


Survival Through Brainpower 


The grass grows wild on Mount 
Scopus in Arab Jordan. Rain drips 
through the roofs of empty classrooms. 
What was built before 1948 as a model 
campus for Hebrew University is now 
a forlorn and uninhabited neutral zone 
within sight of Israeli Jerusalem. 

Once a fortnight, by United Nations 
authorization, a truck enters Mount 
Scopus, loads books from among the 
250,000 that remain in the abandoned 
library, returns via the Mandelbaum 
Gate and takes its cargo to a striking 
new 250-acre campus that crowns the 
Judean Hills of Israel. There, in build- 
ings made of pink limestone quarried 
on the site, Hebrew University is in the 
midst of a flourishing rebirth. 

The student body, 870 in 1948, now 
numbers 10,000. Ground was broken 
last month for a new school of social 
work, latest in a series of fast-rising 
buildings for physics, chemistry, den- 
tistry, law. Nearing completion is a $10 
million medical school complex. The 
just-finished library houses 2,000,000 
books and such treasures as Einstein's 
handwritten manuscript of the theory of 
relativity, a 1,600-volume collection of 
Lincolniana, and the private library of 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

The Nation's Engine. In a land that 
lacks industrial resources, Hebrew Uni- 
versity is the engine of the nation. “Our 
survival depends on the quality of our 
brains," says President Eliahu Elath, a 
noted Orientalist and former Israeli 
Ambassador to Washington and Lon- 
don. “This university must help pre- 
serve that quality or else we are lost." 

Students and faculty have: a sense 
of direction that most U.S. colleges 
would find awesome. Professors publish 
or perish on the theory, bluntly stated 
by Humanities Dean Joshua Prawer, 
that "where there is a choice between 
a good scholar or a good teacher, we 


PRESIDENT ELATH 


Among students and faculty, 


will always take the scholar." The aver- 
age freshman is 21 years old and— 
whether man or woman—an army vet- 
eran. Students prefer chess to soccer. 
The last prank took place a few years 
ago, when students painted a red and 
yellow dress on a Henry Moore sculp- 
ture. The university has no rules against 
drinking on campus because по one 
drinks anything stiffer than orange juice. 
*Maybe a little alcohol would liven 
them up,” says Acting Dean of Students 
Esther Reifenberg. 

Students at Hebrew University are 
mostly Israelis solemnly intent on going 
into government or the professions. But 
one in every ten is an "oriental" Jew 
from the Middle East, North Africa or 
Asia; 200 others are Arabs living in 
Israel, some of them fervently pro- 
Nasser. The largest foreign contingent 
is 250 students from the U.S., and 100 
others come from black African na- 
tions. Students are supposed to read 
English, but most teaching is in Hebrew. 
Recently an Israeli was surprised to see 
two Africans conversing in Hebrew, but 
the explanation was logical. "He's from 
French-speaking Cameroun and I'm 
from Liberia," said one of the pair. 
"Hebrew is our common language." 

International Flavor. Hebrew Uni- 
versity takes its standards from a long, 
international tradition of scholarship. 
Among its founders 40 years ago were 
Philosopher Martin Buber and Chemist 
Chaim Weizmann, Israel's first Presi- 
dent. Sigmund Freud and U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin Cardozo served 
on the board of governors. Working at 
the school now are such scholars as 
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HEBREW UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


STUDENTS OUTSIDE AUDITORIUM 
an awesome sense of direction. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
With Strings 


According to Yale legend, a schi 
ship to that school awaits any so 
Indian maharajah who cannot 
his own elephant to carry him 
the campus. Eccentrically cond 
scholarships, though deplored 
leges, open some novel opportun 
this time of year, when the onl 
harder than getting into college 
ting into college cost paid. B 
schools such as Harvard, where 
minded donors have piled up a 
dollar pool that any needy studen! 
dip into, restricted funds are sii 
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"Led and awarded on the theory that 
' |y release unrestricted money. 
алага President Nathan Pusey's 
days in Cambridge were 
ched by а restricted scholarship. As 
ansplanted native of Council Bluffs, 
a he was eligible for aid offered by 
iles Perkins, president of the Chi- 
o Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
к trust fund gave preference to 
"his “who come from the territory in 
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eon engineering students from 
nto college ái is served by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
Ко Railway Co. can apply for a spe- 
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cod scholarship. At N.Y.U., would-be 
piled up a s hers tap funds given by Mrs. Finley 


Stepard,* daughter of Railroad Mag- 
He ay Gould, if they happen to live 
tg railroads Gould controlled. 
A Switch of Ground Rules. Cornell’s 
"ls Green fund is reserved for stu- 
who either attended the Schuyler- 
оп Free Academy or lived at 
коше Home in Utica. A Buck- 
at new this year, provides full 
ү, ль who graduated from 
a the MM (Pa.) High School, lived 
yan ү (рор. 10,760) for at least 
М habi efore applying for help, are 
ual users of tobacco, narcot- 
hol, and have never taken 
о» athletic contests.” 
our qualified appli- 
Phe wayne State University, m m 
| v Tejected a scholarship re- 
0% drink Student “who does not 
бк gamble, go to church or 
anger his health.” 
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Some colleges ignore the letter of the 
law for the sake of the spirit. U.C.L.A. 
for several years interpreted “handi- 
capped” students supported by the Will 
Rogers Fund to mean financially han- 
dicapped. Other colleges plead with do- 
nors or their heirs to liberalize the 
ground rules, and often win. Adelphi 
University on Long Island accepted a 
scholarship reserved for applicants 
named Smith from nearby Franklin 
Square, which proved to be short of 
smart Smiths. Finally the dean of stu- 
dents successfully appealed to the do- 
nor to limit his restriction to qualified 
residents of Franklin Square, and a 
bright lad named Montgomery won the 
scholarship. 

California's Occidental College re- 
ceived an endowment intended for wid- 
ows from Orange County who promised 
not to join any “organization with a 
selective membership’ —meaning a so- 
rority. After three years of looking, 
the school broke the condition in court. 
Amherst appealed to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court and finally won the right 
to $200,000 that had been reserved for 
“Protestant Gentile” boys who did not 
drink or smoke. 

No Encore for Pianists. The first ap- 
peal to a court was taken by venerable 
Harvard—and over its first scholarship 
gift. In 1643, Lady Ann Mowlson, the 
former Ann Radcliffe and the college's 
namesake, gave Harvard £100 to main- 
tain a poor scholar. Harvard took the 
money, but twelve years later decided 
to spend it instead on buildings. The 
court blocked the move; Harvard has 
not contested a grant since. = 

Calvin L. Crawford, financial director 
of Long Island University, says hopeful- 
ly that the day of “giving scholarships 
for redheaded piano players of Scottish 
descent from Oshkosh is largely over. 
Colleges may eventually refuse all con- 
ditional gifts and break all restrictions. 
Until then, any students who fit the 
terms of a scholarship with a string at- 
tached might just as well pull the string. 
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TIME IS MONEY 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking Limited means all these 
things:—Real Financial Stability 
and an interest rate of 5% — the 
maximum safe and sure rate for 
your money to earn. Immediate 
interest accruing day by day paid 
or credited half-yearly. Withdrawals 
are easily made subject to the terms 
you arrange. Deposits accepted 
from any country in the world. No 
U.K. tax deducted. Complete 
privacy. No charges. 

To earn 5% per annum the mini- 
mum initial deposit is £100, the 
minimum period of deposit and 
notice of withdrawal is six months. 
Your Deposit with Lombard Bank- 
ing Limited is supported by paid 
up capital and reserves in excess 
of £12,000,000. Write now to the 
General Manager for further par- 
ticulars and your copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. A.O. 306, 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
Lombard House, Curzon Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROSsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 
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EVERY WEEK 


Every week TIME's cover story 
puts a figure into focus—takes a 
newsmaker, examines his career, 
probes his motives, weighs his 
acts and opinions. 

Butwhat'sthe controversy boil- 
ing around him—what threshold 
of achievement has he taken 
mankind across? This is the 
news significance of TIME's 
story—the story of one individ- 


Bai, 


ual as he affects us all. — 


It's one of journalism/ss 
thorough and farreag 
plorations. You? 
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LAWYERS 
Labor’s Lord High Chancellor 


Sweating uncomfortably under the 
incongruous TV lights, Britain’s nobly 
dressed bishops, judges, peers and poli- 
ticians jammed the House of Lords last 
week as Queen Elizabeth arrived in a 
glass coach and took her seat on a 
gilded throne. Up strode a graceful 
man in a wig, damask robe and black 
velvet breeches. Kneeling, he handed 
the monarch her speech. Kneeling, he 
took it back after Elizabeth had read 
it—thus opening Parliament with a rit- 
ual that has scarcely changed at all 
since the first Elizabeth performed it 
400 years ago. | 

His task done, Gerald Austin Gardi- 


UNIVERSAL PICTORIAL 


IN UNIFORM 


any man alive. Rarely has a new Lord 
Chancellor been so acclaimed. Gardiner 
is “probably the only left-wing lawyer 
unreservedly admired by a right-wing 
bar," says the London Sunday Times. 
The nonpolitical English Law Society 
predicts that “he will make the form 
of the law a living thing in the lives of 
the people.” е 
erd Сасе Gardiner has а job 
centuries older than the Prime Minis- 
ters, a title once held by two English 
saints (Becket, More) and Francis Ba- 
con, a $34,000 salary that is tops in 
the British government, and the unique 
power to simultaneously help make, 
execute and interpret the laws of Brit- 
ain. As the government's chief legal 
adviser, Gardiner is a top-level Cabinet 
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IN MUFTI 


"What system of law is this?” 


ner, 64, the Labor Governments Lord 
High Chancellor, returned to the 20th 
century and a tough legal challenge: 
a complete reformation of outdated 
British law. 

Infants & Idiots. With its costumed 
ceremony and appointed judges, its 
strict division between solicitors who 
do office business and barristers who 
try cases, British law combines a repu- 
tation for incorruptible justice and mad- 
dening resistance to change. As one 
archaic result, British laws, which have 
no written constitution behind them, 
are now so entangled in 43 volumes of 
Parliamentary acts going back to 1235 
that finding the law on a single point 

may require a look at 60 different acts, 
99 volumes of legislative orders and 
350,000 reported cases. “What sort of 
system of law is this?” asks London 
Barrister Gardiner, “English law is in 
a state in which it cannot be allowed 
to remain. 

In giving him power to prune the 
legal thicket, the Labor Government 
has chosen a barrister who is said to 
know more about common law than 


70 


officer. As head of the legal profession, 
he appoints judges and Queen’s Counsel 
(senior barristers). As Speaker. of the 
House of Lords, he perches on the 
symbolic Woolsack, also presides when 
the Law Lords (selected lawyer mem- 
bers) act as Britain’s final court of ap- 
peal. Besides all that, he is guardian 
of all British infants, idiots and lunatics. 
Blue-Blood Socialist. The tall, bril- 
liant son of a British shipping tycoon 
and a German baroness, Gerald Gar- 
diner seemed destined to be a Tory 
rather than a Laborite. He grew up on 
a vast Kent estate, went through Har- 
row, the Coldstream Guards and Ox- 
ford’s Magdalen College. So elegant 
that he used only French toothpaste, 
he inspired Oxonians to form the “So- 
ciety for Ruffling Gerald Gardiner’s 
Hair," won glowing tributes as-an ama- 
teur actor, and debated his way into 
the presidency of the Oxford Union. 
Oxontan Evelyn Waugh later wrote that 
“he had then the same elegance of 
appearance and cold precision of phrase 
and enunciation that have ‘impressed 
themselves on $0 many juries.” .- 
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marriage to Elma Martello and sterili- 
zation by vasectomy *—or jail. 

Andrade reluctantly chose sterile 
marriage. He got a job washing dishes 
and resumed payments to his ex-wife. 
Now he wants more children by his new 
wife, and he seeks to have the vasecto- 
my undone—a feat successful in only 
about 5096 of such cases. No one is 
more surprised than Judge Sprankle, 
who says he has “counseled” vasectomy 
in several hundred nonsupport cases. 
Andrade, who is the first to have com- 
plained, has roused a legal fuss with- 
out precedent in California. 

Constitutional Caution. Until recent- 
ly, eugenic sterilization of misfits was 
accepted as a social benefit that did not 
violate the Constitution’s ban on cruel 
and unusual punishment. Speaking for 
the Supreme Court in the 1927 case of 
Buck v. Bell, Mr. Justice Holmes up- 
held Virginia’s sterilization of mental 
defectives with the classic statement, 
“Three generations of imbeciles are 
enough.” But scientists. now consider 
many human defects to be as much a 
product of environment as of heredity. 
Compulsory sterilization of so-called 
congenital misfits is thus legally as well 
as medically debatable. Although 26 
states permit such sterilization, they are 
so cautious in carrying it out that last 
year’s U.S. total was only 467. 

Andrade’s lawyer, Phill Silver, has 
petitioned the California Supreme 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus on 
the ground that California law permits 
only county superior courts to order 
sterilization, and only for two classes 
of persons—rapists of young children 
and state-confined sex degenerates. To 
Lawyer Silver, at least, a California 
municipal court judge has no right 
whatever to place fathers unable to 
support young children in the same 
category. Procedure that seemed per- 
fectly proper to Justice Holmes in the 
'20s, Silver argues, is cruel and un- 
usual punishment in the '60s. 


Profane Comedy 

In an age of almost complete frank- 
ness in plays, novels and movies, the 
question of where language becomes il- 
legal obscenity continues to plague the 
courts. Groping for an answer, Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo Black argues that 
any ban on obscenity threatens free 
speech. Unwilling to go that far, his 
brethren have vaguely drawn the line 
at that which offends “contemporary 
community standards” and appeals 
mainly to “prurient interest.” 

Last week a three-judge Manhattan 
criminal court applied that test to Co- 
median Lenny Bruce, a nightclub so- 
cial satirist who deliberately dips his 
wit in scatology. A two-judge majority 
found Bruce guilty of using words "pa- 


ple operation in which a 
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COMEDIAN BRUCE 
An insult to sex. 


tently offensive to the average person." 

The judges broadened their defini- 
tion by remarking that Bruce's language 
“clearly debased sex and insulted it." 
This very un-Victorian and quite con- 
temporary observation points up the 
fact that much sexual humor in today's 
novels and plays is based on homo- 
sexuality, perversion and nonconsum- 
mation. In his nightclub act, Bruce used 
unscrubbed words that are common 
gutter patois for incest, sodomy and 
excrement. His words would hardly 
shock Army veterans, let alone Chaucer 
readers. But the two-judge majority 
found him guilty under a New York 
State law which forbids any "obscene, 
indecent, immoral or impure" public 
performances. 

The dissenting judge argued that “a 
total absence of any guideposts” has 
mired the community-standards test in 
"judicial subjectivity’; that it forces 
judges to exercise the powers of "super- 
legislators, or indeed, of absolute mon- 
archs." He suggested that the New 
York obscenity law is unconstitutional, 
and grandly advised that the whole 
question of defining obscenity should be 
left to “a federal constitutional con- 
vention." Meanwhile, unless a higher 
court reverses his conviction, Bruce 
faces three years in jail. 

In a U.S. appellate court in Phila- 
delphia last week, other judges had 
their say about obscenity as they up- 
held a five-year federal rap and $42,000 
fine against Ralph Ginsburg, publisher 
of the leering (now defunct) quar- 
terly Eros, whom a lower court had con- 
victed on 28 counts of mailing ob; 
ity. Eros, ruled the appellate cog 
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PRESBYTERIANS 
Dr. Wednesday 


One way to make a Sunday sermon 
attractive is to deliver it on Wednesday. 
In big cities, midday in midweek finds 
thousands of office workers hungeririg 
in the spirit as much as in the body. 
The foremost respondent to this need 
is St. Stephen's Presbyterian Church in 
downtown Sydney, Australia, filled ev- 
ery Wednesday noon to its 1,000-seat 
capacity, while an overflow crowd of 
300 or more watches from an adjoin- 
ing hall on closed-circuit television. All 
have come to hear the “Wednesday 
tonics” of the Rev. Gordon Powell, 53. 

Take a Deep Breath. Powell started 
preaching Wednesdays in St. Stephen’s 
twelve vears ago, at the suggestion of a 
secretary from a nearby government 
office. Within a year, attendance at the 
yellowing sandstone church more than 
trebled, while collection-plate revenue 
soared from $6,750 a year to $2,250 
a week. The services are also broadcast 
on 21 radio stations, reaching hundreds 
of thousands of Australians. Last week 
a record crowd was on hand at the 
church as Australian Runner Betty 

Cuthbert and Yachtsman Bill Northam 

placed their Olympic gold medals on a 

table before St. Stephen’s pulpit, in 

Powell’s version of a ceremony ob- 

served by ancient Olympic heroes, who 

placed their wreaths of victory on altars 
dedicated to the gods. 

A dentist’s son who was an air force 
chaplain in wartime, Powell served 
churches in Scotland and Port Adelaide 
before his call to St. Stephen’s in 1952. 


te 
POWELL (RIGHT) & OLYMPIAN 


No fire breather, he begins his 25- 
minute sermon by telling a few mild, 
clerical jokes and asking the congrega- 
tion to take a deep, tension-easing 
breath: “Relax—give yourself over to 
God.” Like Norman Vincent Peale, he 
spends more time analyzing modern ills 
than expounding theology; his chatty 
sermons are lightened by references to 
such contemporary phenomena as boo- 
ing cricket umpires, which he deplores, 
and cosmetics, which he endorses 
(“God made women beautiful, and they 
should develop this talent”). When he 
recently took his text from the Sermon 
on the Mount— Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth"—Pow- 
ell turned it into a homily on how to 
live with an inferiority complex. 

Free Sundays. ^Dr. Wednesday," as 
Powell is called, estimates that only 
about a fourth of his listeners are Pres- 
byterians, takes pride in the fact that 
six denominations are represented in 
his 80-voice volunteer choir. Some wor- 
shipers admittedly go to St. Stephen's, 
as one girl explained to Powell, in order 
to *get church over in half an hour on 
Wednesday, and then have all Sunday 
free." Most Wednesday regulars are 
devout Christians who loyally attend 
their neighborhood churches on Sun- 
day, but find at St. Stephen's a spiritual 
pickup available nowhere else. “I’ve got 
a large number of Anglicans at my 
Wednesday services," says Powell, who 
gets along fine with other pastors, and 
has never been accused of congrega- 
tion stealing. “The Anglican archbishop 
knows that I’m not taking them away 
from any of his services.” 


S CUTHBERT & NORTHAM AT MEDAL CEREMONY 


“Relax—give yourself over to God.” 
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SPORT 


FOOTBALL 


Points for Perfection 


The game has changed a lot since the 
days when a field goal was worth five 
points and a touchdown only two. But 
the name is still football—as the folks 
in Green Bay, Wis., are learning, to 
their everlasting surprise. 

Green Bay is the home of the Green 
Bay Packers, heavy preseason favorites 
to win their ninth National Football 
League championship. It is the home, 
too, of Paul (“Golden Boy") Hornung, 
28, who set an N.F.L. record in 1960 
by scoring 176 points—86 of them with 
his toe. But this year the gold has turned 
to brass. The first time the Packers 
played the Baltimore Colts, Hornung 
missed an extra point and Green Bay 
lost, 21-20. Next time he missed five 
field goals in a row and the Packers lost 
again, 24-21. Two weeks ago he tried 
another field goal against the Los An- 
geles Rams. The Rams blocked it; Safe- 
ty Man Bobby Smith scooped up the 
loose ball, scampered 94 yds. for a 
touchdown, and the Rams won, 27-17. 

Toeless & Barefoot. In the pros, ex- 
tra points and short field goals are sup- 
posed to be automatic. Not this season. 
Don Chandler of the New York Giants 
was the N.F.L.’s top scorer in 1963 

with 106 points; this year he has missed 
two extra points and eight out of 15 
field goal attempts. Things are no better 
in the American Football League. After 
they barely edged Houston, 20-17, 


missing three field goals in the process, 
the A.F.L. Champion San Diego Charg- 
ers started looking around for a new 
place kicker. And whom did they come 
up with? Ben Agajanian, 45; a toeless 
wonder (he lost four toes on his kicking 
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GREEN BAY'S HORNUNG 
Unimpressive. 
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foot in an elevator accident) who had 
bounced around 14 pro teams before 
retiring for the third time last year. 
Last week old Ben kicked a field goal 
and four extra points as the Chargers 
bea. Oakland, 31-17, then flew off to 
Green Bay to moonlight as a doctor 
for Hornung's ailing toe. 

The most exciting kicker of the year 
does everything wrong too—but makes 
it work right. A Hungarian refugee who 
boots the ball soccer-style—off the in- 
step of his right foot—Pete Gogolak of 
the Buffalo Bills has hit on 31 out of 32 
extra points, 11 out of 18 field goals. 
He insists that he gets “more distance, 
more power, more accuracy,” and he 
may signal a whole new fad in kicking. 
Princeton and Maryland have soccer 
kickers too, and Coach Duffy Daugher- 
ty at Michigan State has imported a 
barefoot kicker from Hawaii named 
Dick Kenney. Kenney kicks the ball 
off the end of his bare toes. “I can tell 
if it’s good by the way the shock goes 
up my leg,” he says. He tied a Michi- 
gan State record by booting a 49-yd. 
field goal against Southern California. 
Says Daugherty: "We've got an elec- 
tric sock for Kenney when the weather 
gets cold. If he makes the field goal, he 
gets to put his foot back into the sock. 
If he misses, we'll make him stick it 
in a snow bank.” 

Laces Front, Head Down. Such new- 
fangled notions do not impress an old 
pro like Cleveland’s Lou (“The Toe”) 
Groza, the dean of place kickers and 
top point scorer (with 1,404) in foot- 
ball history. At 40, Groza cuts a comi- 
cal figure as he waddles onto the field 
—belly hanging over the waist of his 
practically padless pants. But the play- 
ers don’t snicker. A proud perfection- 
ist who boots 30 or more field goals a 
day in practice, Groza hit on 15 out of 
23 field goals last year. 

“Timing is the key,” says Groza, “I 
put the ball into the air exactly 1.3 
seconds after the center snaps the ball. 
If we take 1.5 seconds, chances are the 
ball will be blocked.” That is only part 
of it. Agajanian, for instance, wants the 
ball placed precisely 7 yds. behind the 
line of scrimmage; 6 yds. and a bi 
lineman can reach up to block it, 8 yds. 
and the ends have an extra split second 
to reach the kicker. Groza. insists that 
the center spiral the ball back so the 
holder receives it with the laces point- 
ing away from the kicker, “Kicking into 
the laces cuts your distance,” he ex- 
plains. The instant the ball is Snapped 
Groza starts forward, lands on his left 
foot exactly 5 in. behind the ball, locks 
his right ankle and knee into a rigid posi- 
ДО күр his head down—and thump! 
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SONNY & SPARMATE 


The week before Christmas. 


see what he got. Clay is like that kid. 
He'll know what happened when he 
wakes up." Bookmakers agreed: they 
installed Liston as a 1-2 favorite to 
become the second man in history (the 
other: Floyd Patterson) to regain the 
heavyweight championship. 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


» Baltimore's Hank Bauer, 42: the As- 
sociated Press poll for American League 
Manager of the Year. Bauers Birds 
were figured as also-rans by the experts, 
but their granite-chunk skipper (TIME 
cover, Sept. 11) kept them in first place 
for most of the season before they final- 
ly fluttered back to third—thus earning 
himself 53 out of the 83 ballots cast by 
sportswriters. 
> Jack Nicklaus: the Australian Open 
Golf Championship, with a sizzling five- 
under-par 67 in an 18-hole playoff 
against Aussie Pro Bruce Devlin. The 
money was measly ($1,787), but it 
was Jack's first win in three trips Down 
Under, and the first U.S. victory in 
the Open since Gene Sarazen won it 
in 1936. 

> Penn State: the séason's biggest foot- 
ball upset, roaring Over, under, around 
and through second-ranked Ohio State 
27-0. Only 3-4 on the season, Coach 
Rip Engles Nittany Lions suddenly 
found their claws, held Ohio State to 
minus 14 yds. in the first half and five 
first downs all afternoon, while admin- 
istering the Buckeyes’ first goose egg in 
45 games. Unbeaten Notre Dame hung 
on to its No. 1 ranking by standing oft 
a second-half drive by inspired Pitt to 
win 17-15. Other scores: 


Michigan State 21 Purdue 7 
Maryland 27 Navy 22 
Michigan 21 Illinois 6 

Army 15 


Syracuse 27 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 28I-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House 
founded in 1683. From it has grown à 
vast complex of industries, embracing every 
aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We experts in foreign trade 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and con- 
scientious. You'll find our branches or 


was 


are and 


correspondent banks in every major city 
of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: NEW YORK AGENCY 
LONDON BRANCH BANGKOK BRANCH 
BOMBAY BRANCH SINGAPORE BRANCH 


These words were once spoken of 

France's Jean Anouilh by a director of 
acknowledged ability —and doubtful 
foresight. TIME quoted him in a search- 
ing article on the playwright. Just such 
commentary gives TIME's features on 
famous people authenticity and bite. 
It's in evidence throughout the wide 

ranging Show Business section, W he 
gleans theatrical news from 
ner of the world. Small 
lions of families aroundyt 
TIME. It keeps the : 
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versity of Wisconsin with Heller, landed 
his first Government job (in the Treas- 
игу) through Heller after World War И, 
now frequently discusses the economy 
with the CEA chief. Specializing at the 
moment in federal-state relations, Pech- 
man this week will hand to the Presi- 
dent a lengthy report that recommends 
methods for channeling a portion of 
federal tax revenues back to the states. 
*Johnson and his aides seek advice and 
know how to use it," says Pechman. 
“They have turned to consultants be- 
cause they find it increasingly difficult 
to attract men to Government jobs." 
Pechman shares honors in influence 
with Paul Samuelson, 49, M.I.T.'s globe- 
hopping author of a bestselling univer- 
sity economics text and a close adviser 
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PECHMAN 
A fraternity linked by bonds of philosophy and service. 


to Johnson—as he had been to Kennedy. 
Samuelson was a moving force behind 
the decision to tax purchases of foreign 
securities, and was asked by Johnson to 
critically appraise details of the 1965 
budget before top Government aides 
knew of them. At Johnson's behest, he 
will soon suggest an overall, long-range 
approach to economic policy designed 
to further stretch out recovery peri- 
ods. He believes that *the Government 
doesn't usurp the role of the private 
economy but rather helps it to reach 
its potential." 

Among the others who have become 
regular advisers to the Administration: 
» Seymour Harris, 67, who has sought 
the sun at the University of California 
at San Diego after four decades at Har- 
vard, now jets to Washington for about 
five days a month to give his advice. He 
has mobilized 25 top economists to brief 
Douglas Dillon and his Treasury of- 
ficials, argues that "completely free en- 
terprise doesn't work—it needs Gov- 
ernment help to protect it from abuses 
and excesses.” 
» Richard Musgrave, 54, one of Har- 
ris’ monthly consulting group. à Prince- 
ton professor who is making a major 
contribution to the Governments cur- 
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rent review of excisé taxes. He’ has 
served on economic missions to coun- 
tries from Burma to Germany. 

> Edward Bernstein, 63, an interna- 
tional-money-policy expert who edits an 
economic newsletter (subscription price: 
$1,000 a year) widely read in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This week Bern- 
stein will hand in to the White House a 
report on how to improve balance of 
payments statistics so that the Govern- 
ment can better analyze them. 

» Robert Lampman, 44, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the major economic 
adviser on the President's anti-poverty 
program. He favors greater federal tax 
rebates for lower-income families. 

> James Tobin, 46, former member of 
the Presidents Council of Economic 
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Advisers, a prime Government consult- 
ant from his post at Yale. Among his 
specialties: consumer behavior and bal- 
ance of payments. Another Yaleman is 
Arthur Okun, 35, a former CEA staffer 
who has helped to form the Govern- 
ment’s tax policy. 

> A Harvard group, which includes 
Carl Kaysen, Alvin Hansen, Arthur 
Smithies, and James Duesenberry. A 
noneconomist, Don K. Price, dean of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Public 
Administration and a former Tennessee 
newspaperman who became a Rhodes 
Scholar, is a top consultant to the Budg- 
et Bureau. Though John Kenneth Gal- 
braith recently saw the President, he is 
generally less affluent nowadays in terms 
of influence in Washington. 

Economic issues are becoming so 
complex, and economic statistics so 
overwhelmingly complete, that no Gov- 
ernment agency feels that it has enough 


expertise to deal with them. The Budget | 


Bureau, for example, needs a 33-pa 
booklet simply to list its consul 
Many Government officials 

sition that the outside econe 
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There They Go Again 
The United Auto Workers do not 
seem to know when to stop. Having 
cowed Chrysler into submission, struck 
American Motors and General Motors, 
and won from Detroits Big Four. the 
biggest wage and benefit settlement in 
history, it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to be satisfied. Yet last week, 
while the last workers were returning 
to G.M. after a 31-day strike that cut 
October auto sales 2796, U.A.W. work- 
. ers at Ford launched their own strike. 
Ford and the union reached a strike- 
free national settlement in September, 
but have been quibbling ever since over 
local nonwage issues. When the dead- 
line set by the union arrived, 27,000 
workers marched out at nine Ford man- 
ufacturing and assembly plants, and the 
threat of a strike hung over two other 
plants that were operating without 
contracts. 

In the niggling that has been typical 
of auto negotiations this year, bargain- 
ing broke down over the fine print in 
the contract—seniority rights, job as- 
signments, paid wash-up time, added 
protective clothing. The primary stick- 
ing point was overtime schedules; the 
union demanded that they be equalized 
and that workers not getting their fair 
share of overtime during a certain pe- 
riod should be paid the equivalent 
amount in cash even if they had not 
worked any overtime. Ford would have 
none of this, and the strike was on. It 
immediately cut Ford’s passenger car 
production by 16%, its truck output by 
34%. Its continuance not only would 
threaten the industry's fond hopes to 
run up another record auto year, but 
could trigger the dampening reaction 
in the economy that economists have 
been fearing since the beginning of the 
labor negotiations—which have certain- 
ly turned out to be more difficult and 
unpleasant than anyone could have 
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INDUSTRY 
The Big Wire 


, The weakest thing about th sper- 
ing U.S. television awe is Dn. 
cast signals? Blocked by mountains 
bothered by airplanes, bounced by hills 
and high buildings, they generate only 
ghosts on TV screens in many parts of 
the nation. To remedy this bothersome 
situation, a controversial industry has 
grown up across the U.S. Called CATV 
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Signal amplified, 
sent through cable. 


Cable uses existing utility 
7 Amplifiers used to 
strengthen signal. 


poles. Signal is fed into 
individual homes. 


(for Community Antenna Television), 
or cable TV, it banishes ghosts and 
vastly increases TV reception by grab- 
bing the signals of TV stations out of 
the air with towering antennas, amplify- 
ing the signals and piping them into 
homes by coaxial cables strung on tele- 
phone or utility poles. Serving mostly 
outlying areas, cable TV has grown into 
a $750 million business that includes 
1,450 systems and 1.6 million subscrib- 
ers spread over all states except Alaska 
and Rhode Island. 

Inevitable Control. More companies 
are set up every month to bring CATV 
to more communities, most of them 
operating on local franchises that give 
them exclusive rights to a certain area. 
The biggest CATV company is H & B 
American Corp. of Los Angeles, which 
owns 30 scattered systems serving 80,- 
000 subscribers; it is followed by Tele- 
PrompTer Corp. of New York, whose 
16 networks serve 60,000 customers. 
Their success in the field has already 
attracted several major corporations: 
CBS, Warner Bros. and RKO General 
all own CATV systems, and General 
Electric and Litton Industries are study- 
ing the field. Of the 522 television sta- 
tions in the U.S., fully half have some 
interest in cable TV, among them Lady 
Bird Johnson's KTBC in Austin, Tex- 
as. So fast has cable television grown 
that the inevitable is happening: the 
new Congress will soon get legislation 
aimed at putting the industry under fed- 
eral control. 

The Government thus far supervises 
only the 250 cable TV companies that 
are classed as common carriers because 
they use microwave equipment to pick 
up and transmit programs. Most com- 
panies use ordinary towers that require 
only a local franchise. Organized for 
as little as $250,000, CATV companies 
charge installation fees of $5.50 to $30, 
offer viewers excellent reception of up 
to a dozen channels for monthly rentals 
that average $5. The systems operate 
with a minimum of personnel and 98% 
efficiency, are expected to return in- 
vestment within nine years. 

_From Towns to Towers. This eff- 
ciency and profitability have involved 
CATV in a hot debate. Though it does 
not generate its own programs, for ex- 
ample, many people see it as a form of 
controversial pay TV, which last week 
got a setback in California (see SHow. 
Business). Networks have mixed feel- 
ings about CATV, but TV stations re- 
Sent its frequent disruption of local 
markets with outside channels, Cumber- 
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to be known by what I do, not by what 
I have," says Mott, smiling through 
a white mustache. So far this year, 
the Mott Foundation has given away 
$8,000,000 for children’s clinics in 
Michigan—all of which will be covered 
by its 1964 G.M. dividends. 
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All in the Family 


In a day when U.S. business is typi- 
fied and dominated by such publicly 
owned giants as General Motors, prof- 
its are also pouring into the coffers 
of quite a different kind of company: 
the family-owned firm. Many big and 
brawny U.S. companies are still family- 
owned—and have no intention of shar- 
ing with outsiders their hard-earned 
prestige or profits. They tower in fields 
as varied as mining, retailing, proprie- 
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owners want to be their own bosses. 
There are other advantages of family 
ownership, of course. The family firms 
have the asset of secrecy, a particular 
plus in the brutally competitive cloth- 
ing or package-goods businesses, where 
products are often pirated. Relieved 
of shareholders’ probing questions and 
pressures to declare dividends, family 
managers can reinvest all their profits 
or, for that matter, take a bad loss 
without having to worry about criti- 
cism. Says Roy Goodman, president of 
Brooklyn’s prospering Ex-Lax Co. (500 
million chocolate tablets a year): “We 
have flexibility in the decision-making 
process. We can get many things done 
without going through a hierarchy of 
management.” 

On the other hand, family firms have 
some congenital weaknesses, and Wall 
Street has tended to play these up in 
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MENNEN'S MENNEN 
My son, the president. 


tary drugs and investment banking, and 
turn out such well-known products as 
S. & H. Green Stamps, Caloric ranges, 
Johnson's Wax, Mennen toiletries, Ex- 
Lax and Old Fitzgerald—the last of 
which has a president with the wonder- 
ful name of “Pappy” Van Winkle. 
Though their numbers have gradual- 
ly declined with the spread of merger- 
seeking corporations, firms that have 
stuck to private ownerships have proved 
that they can compete with and outdo 
the Goliaths by concentrating on spe- 
cialty products. San Francisco’s family- 
owned Levi Strauss & Co., the behemoth 
of blue jeans, has a new wrinkle—or, 
rather, an unwrinkle. It has just be- 
gun worldwide marketing of hot-selling 
"Sta-Prest" pants, which are treated 
with resin, then baked in 325? ovens 
until they have a permanent crease. 
Strauss President Walter Haas Jr. is 
convinced that almost all clothes will 
eventually be so treated to make them 
wrinkle-free. Я р 
No Pressure, No Proxies. Like Levi 
Strauss, which is run by four heirs of 
its founder, most family-owned busi- 
nesses stay that way simply because the 


its constant importuning of such busi- 
nesses to go public. Among them: the 
problem of signing up and holding able 
executives who know that the sweetest 
plum is often reserved for the boss’s 
son. Perhaps the worst fate that can 
befall a family-owned company is to 
have at its head a grandpa who thinks 
that the old ways are still the best. 

Profitable Intangibles. Some clannish 
companies eventually sell out or merge: 
Q-Tips, for example, recently merged 
into Chesebrough-Pond's, and Breck 
Shampoo into American Cyanamid. A 
much larger number of successful and 
independent businesses find ingenious 
ways to overcome the hurdles. Charles 
Cassius Gates Jr., president of Denver's 
Gates Rubber Co., has led his company 
abroad and diversified it so widely that 
it now has both egg factories and a mu- 
tual fund. To overcome the disadvan- у 
tages of nepotism, Seattle’s Simpson 
Timber has ruled that the only job 
to the owners’ family is the ©] 
ship, which is currently he 
liam G. Reed, 56. 
S. C. Johnson & 
dency over to 
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time that better technology has enabled 
such industries as steel to use less coal. 
In six years, the use of oil in West 
Germany had jumped 421%. 

Bonn imposed stiff excise taxes on 
fuel oil some time ago, and persuaded 
coal companies to close 37 mines and 
122 coalpits by offering aid and incen- 
tive payments. Coal's decline has con- 
tinued inexorably, and mountains of 
unsold coal have piled up throughout 
the Ruhr, the Saar and other coal- 
producing regions. Last week's mine 
closings were to meet the deadline for 
federal aid, since most of the mine own- 
ers—even some who are operating at 
a profit—see little hope for the future. 
The government was reluctant to put 
import quotas on oil, as the coalmen 
wish, but tried to cool the crisis by 
giving the mines until Dec. 31, 1966 
— beyond two crucial elections—to be- 
gin phasing out. Though miners are 
reluctant to leave their trade and their 
homes, they should have no trouble 
getting new work. In prosperous Ger- 
many, jobs are still going begging. 


INDIA 
Ancient Gods & Modern Methods 


While a ceremonial fusillade of fire- 
crackers sounded outside, a  black- 
capped Brahmin pandit recited Sanskrit 
prayers last week in a factory confer- 
ence hall at Poona, outside Bombay. It 
was the time of year for worshiping 
Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, to whom all wise Indian 
businessmen annually offer their order 
books for a blessing. With his workers 
during the ceremony, his feet bare and 
his forehead glowing with a dot of ver- 
milion, sat Shantanu Laxman Kirloskar, 
the U.S.-educated head of India's Kir- 
loskar group, a seven-company combine 
that sells $46 million worth of farm 
and industrial equipment a year in 42 
nations on every continent. Shantanu 
Kirloskars respect for ancient rites is 
matched by his interest in modern and 
aggressive management. From the cere- 
monies, he set off on a flying trip to 
the U.S., Canada and seven Latin Amer- 
ican cities to seek new sales outlets for 
his thriving companies. 

Steel Plows for $8.40. The Kirloskar 
companies not only dominate their field 
at home (by producing 65% of India’s 
diesel engines, 40% of its centrifugal 
pumps, 3696 of its electric motors), but 
also symbolize the gradual change in 
India’s old image as a mere exporter of 
raw materials. Nearly 20% of Kir- 
loskar’s diesels are sold abroad, from 
West Germany to California, and from 
the West Indies to the Persian Gulf. 
Kirloskar plants also turn out a neatly 
complementary array of products that 
range from air compressors to verti- 
cal turret lathes, from sluice valves 
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to torque converters. But Kirloskar is 
proudest of his contribution to the revo- 
lution in farm methods that food-shy 
India so badly needs. Although four- 
fifths of the Indian peasant-farmers still 
use wooden plows, Kirloskar is busy 
selling them steel ones at enticingly low 
prices: $8.40 to $24.15. More impor- 
tant, he is persuading many farmers to 
shift from bullock muscie to diesel en- 
gines to pump water for irrigation. 
Kirloskar—‘S.L.” to his friends—is 
a compact (5 ft. 6 in., 150 16.) man 
of 61 with bird-bright brown eyes and 
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KIRLOSKAR АТ POONA PLANT 
Shifting from bullocks. 


a penchant for gay-toned bow ties. Aft- 
er graduating from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1926, he got 
his little family-owned motor company 
to branch out into planters, seeders and 
harrows, invented a machine that 
speeded peanut shelling by 600%. Kir- 
loskar has been branching out ever 
since, often by collaborating with for- 
eign manufacturers. He runs his empire 
of nine scattered plants and 11,000 
workers with a light hand. “I direct by 
invisible authority,” he says. “If things 
are running right, I don't interfere." He 
keeps in touch by flying from plant to 
plant in his private twin-engine Beech- 
craft, relaxes in his Poona home by 
listening to Western classical music on 
a stereo hi-fi. 

Sugar Cane & Cow's Blood. Almost 
alone among Indian industrial сога 
plexes, Kirloskar has no roots in textiles 
Its founder, Shantanu's late fathe 
a Bombay teacher who began 
ing bicycles and man 
60 years ago. So si 
farmers about t 


work that it took the elder Kirloskar 
two years and myriad demonstrations 
to sell his first six plows. What he 
learned has governed the company's 
sales approach ever since. Says S. L.: 
“The farmer is not a fool. He is a busi- 
nessman. You have to prove things to 
him." To prove to skeptical farmers 
that a sugar-cane crusher he invented 
would extract more juice than old 
models, Kirloskar borrowed already- 
crushed cane and extracted plentiful 
juices from it. Sales soared. Abroad, 
his salesmen have surmounted even 
more trying obstacles. Before closing 
the sale of an engine to an African 
chief, one fastidious Hindu vegetarian 
had to choke down a ceremonial drink 
of hot blood taken from a live cow. 


CANADA 
Shoemaker to the World 


The world walks in everything from 
sandals and slippers to sabots and bare 
soles, but its largest shoemaker covets 
every foot—and aims to cover it. This 
year Canada’s Bata Ltd. (pronounced 
Bot-ya) will produce 190 million pairs 
of shoes in 3,000 styles sewn in 80 
plants scattered over 67 countries. It 
has opened 16 plants in the past three 
years, last week opened another on 
tiny Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, 
| and plans to build two more soon in 

Ye Uganda and France. To run this mixed 

13 Shoe bag more effectively, Bata next 

' month wil move into a modernistic 

i4 headquarters in new suburban Toronto. 
| Loss to the Nazis. Canada is Bata's 

| | adopted home, The firm was organized 
| in Zlin, Austria (later Czechoslovakia), 

| in 1894 by young Shoemaker Thomas 

ы Bata, who got ап idea for making shoes 

|. faster and cheaper with assembly-line 
~>, techniques. Bata's idea Worked so well 

that he soon branched Out, at his death 
in 1932 owned plants in 27 countries 
His heirs, Half-Brother Jan and Son 
Thomas Jr., later lost part of this em- 
pire to the Nazis and then to the Czech 
Communists, who expropriated the Zlin 


BATA AT BATAWA 
Something like Henry Ford. 
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works and now turn out shoes for the 
East Bloc. In a memorable lawsuit that 
lasted nine years, Jan and Thomas 
quarreled over the remains. Jan lost 
but was allowed to retain Bata's 
Brazilian plant. 

A Canadian citizen since 1942, 
Thomas Bata at 50 is one of the na- 
tion's most successful businessmen. He 
is also one of the most modest in his 
habits: he does not smoke, drinks spar- 
ingly, entertains mostly at business 
lunches, but allows himself the flair of 
driving а '64 Mustang. Bata alternates 
between his Toronto office and his prin- 
cipal manufacturing plant at Batawa, 
a small town 110 miles east of Toronto 
named after the company. He frequent- 
ly wears odd shoes to test his own 


against competitors’, stresses the low- 
price policy (no Bata shoes cost more 
than $18 a pair, and prices range down 
to a 60€ sneaker) laid down by his fa- 
ther. “We have the same basic idea as 
old Henry Ford,” he says. “Turn out 
cheap good shoes for the mass market 
but give them style and quality." 

Two Apiece. Bata's annual sales are 
estimated to be around $400 million. 
But the company is controlled by an 
interlock of trusts and foundations, and 
the seven regions into which Bata has 
decentralized operations keep separate, 
and secret, books. Bata himself is as 
interested in world affairs as in money. 
He reads foreign policy treatises for 
relaxation, travels 150,000 miles annu- 
ally with his svelte wife Sonja, 38, in- 
Specting regions and making courtesy 
calls on Presidents and Prime Minis- 
ters. Bata hires local labor for each 
plant but likes to shift key men from 
country to country: his Algerian plant 
is run by an American, a Chilean is in 
charge of Mexico, and at Batawa the 
chiefs for testing and efficiency are an 


Indian and a Pakistani.. "We are cross- - 


pollinators," says Bata. "We have no 
preferred nationality." Whatever the 
race or nationality, after all, all men 


· have two feet. . 
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An ocean-going chemical plant? 


| ortunately, no one has sent us that kind 
order, Yet. But the idea is not without 
9 rent to pay. Ready access to raw 


Materi 
"ids. And markets. And no worry 


Aout CA ; 
is contaminating rivers, beaches, or 


1 З with industrial wastes. 

"ll we get such a challenging order, 

к го content ourselves with build- 
Petior ships and chemical plants. 


B & W Diesel-Engine Senior E? A 


Mitsui Main Bldg. 1, 2-chome, Nihonbashi-Mu 


YORK SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 17. Battery Place, New 


K. Э DUESSELDORF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE: Vo 

a LONDON SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE: c/o Mitsui 

EN Cable Address: MITSUI LONDON [C OVERSEAS 
: P. Kopaas Shipping Agency A.S., Pilestredet 33 (S 


Separately. We take pride in our ability to 
use imagination in the solution of difficult 
engineering problems. Example: Our leader- 
ship in the application of modern automa- 
tion systems to cargo-liners and tankers. We 
also excel in such fields as engines, land 
development machinery, electrical machin- 
ery, steel structures, and industrial machin- 
ery and equipment. May we help you? 


ITSUI 
` 
SHIPBUILDING & 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. Tokyo, Japan 
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A Wife's Tale 


The Pumpkin Eater of the nursery 
rhyme put his wife in a pumpkin shell, 
and there he kept her very well. Giving 
a wry contemporary twist to Mother 
Goose, Penelope Mortimer's vivid first- 
person novel suggests that the poor 
creature then swiftly developed shell 
shock. In this slow, strong, incisive film 
version of the book, the ironing out of 
a well-kept wife's unkempt psyche is 
portrayed with harrowing perception by 
Anne Bancroft. 

Actress Bancroft, the Bronxish beat- 
nik of Broadway's Two For the Seesaw 
and the iron-willed mentor of The Mir- 
acle Worker, stretches her talents to 
astonishing breadth as Mrs. Jake Armi- 
tage, a British matron, who believes 
that incessant procreation is what's right 
with the world, not what's wrong with 
it. This elemental drive brings her a 
swarm of children and several hard- 
pressed husbands, the last of whom 
(Peter Finch) jolts her out of bovine 
contentment by becoming a rich and 
famous screen writer. 

Suddenly cursed with leisure, with 
her children away at school or looked 
after by servants, she sits idly thumbing 

the pages of Vogue. Her husband loses 
himself in enterprises inimical to home 
life, and amuses himself with bits of 
accessible fluff. One day, while shop- 
ping at Harrods, the placid wife col- 
lapses in a fit of hysterical sobbing. The 
doctor comes. “А beautiful woman," 
her husband growls, “but all she wants 
to do is sit in a corner and give birth.” 
She submits to sterilization at her hus- 
band’s urging, only to learn that he has 
got another woman with child. Her 
pumpkin shell bursts. Alienated from 
husband, family and self, she flees into 
a brief affair, at last learns to accept 
her husband as flawed, faithless, tender, 
selfish and, for her, inevitable. 

Though Pumpkin Eater in outline re- 


WALTER DARAN 


BANCROFT IN “PUMPKIN” 
A litany of iove, hate, jealousy. 
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sembles a compendium of womanly 
woes, it plays like a house afire, almost 
invariably ignited by Actress Bancroft, 
who could probably strike dramatic 
lightning from a recitation of tide ta- 
bles. Having tea at the zoo, she quietly 
distills despair while a prurient cuckold 
(James Mason) spews ugly revelations 
about her husband and his wife. Cor- 
nered under a hair dryer at a beauty 
salon, she blanches, feeling her own 
anguish cruelly parodied in a chance 
conversation with a venomous, cast-off 
drudge. And her spectacular scenes with 
Finch, pitched against the din of a more 
or less anonymous army of progeny, 
are a litany of love, hate, lies, jealousy 
and excruciating domestic boredom. 

Scenarist Harold Pinter and Direc- 
tor Jack Clayton (Room At The Top) 
show proper scorn for the easy tricks 
of melodrama. Their unsentimental aim 
is to take a marriage apart and nail up 
the bleeding pieces for honest scrutiny. 
Often as not, they succeed, finding le- 
thal words and crisp images to express 
the timeless battle that Author Morti- 
mer describes as “men and women who 
murder each other with all. the weapons 
of devotion.” 


Medium Rare 

Séance on a Wet Afternoon. The 
medium looks like a plump 40-year- 
old schoolgirl whose face has the form 
and consistency of unbaked bread. She 
speaks to her timorous husband in plain- 
tive, halting phrases, pausing from time 
to time to brush away some imaginary 
disturbance in the middle of her fore- 
head. “Arthur wants me to be recog- 
nized for what I am. What we’re do- 
ing isnot. . . wrong, Billy.” 

Billy dutifully agrees. What they are 
doing is planning a kidnaping, though 
his wife prefers to call it “borrowing 
a child.” The idea originated with Ar- 
thur, the medium’s dead infant son and 
favorite contact on the Other Side. 
Once the victim and the ransom money 
are theirs, the medium can go to the 
child’s parents to divine where both can 
be found. She will thus be assured of 
the fame her phenomenal powers de- 
serve, and no harm done. 

It is all very mad, very English, and 
very nearly preposterous, But for view- 
ers eager to empty their minds and 
concentrate on such creepy business, 
Writer-Director Bryan Forbes (The 
L-Shaped Room) works an aura of dis- 
aster into every nook and passageway 
of a turreted old mansion. As the de- 
mented psychic, Myra, Kim Stanley 
manages so many subtle shifts of mood 
that she seems simultaneously sweet, 
bitchy, poignant, and a deadly menace. 
The Kidnap scene is a cinematic whirl- 
wind, with the camera cutting and lash- 
ing pers he landscape to build to a 
moment of crisis when the victim (Ju- 
dith Donner) locks herself in the ek 
of a limousine while Billy (Richard At- 


STANLEY IN “SÉANCE 
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the kind of Jig of well under $250 thousand. The 
which every 3$ now has a relatively inexpensive 
m's climax ëlfyace vehicle with many potential uses. 
е of guesitpicould be designed for communica- 
ssion among} ims or any number of scientific experi- 
hat Ѕсепап: 1115 like the measuring of radiation 
yn at his t ihe atmosphere; it can be used for 
ne—or so pointing locations on earth. In fact, 
үре that л" ts what it is doing at this moment. 
.. |24 pounds of it is circling the earth 
wardice Ju: every hour and 40 minutes at an 
ation of Er mh of 600 miles. It was successfully 
{сау this year by the U.S. Air 

хр CE System Division as part of 
Nr program of geodetic meas- 
» Managed by the U.S. Army. 


Working in conjunction with four ground 
stations, the new satellite's job is to re- 
ceive and retransmit radio signals which 

permit determination of accurate data 

on the exact positions of continents, 
islands and other landmarks. It will 

eventually help eliminate the margin of 

error that now exists in cartographic 

computations. 


This is another of the advances made 
by ITT— world's largest international 
supplier of electronic and telecommuni- 
cation equipment. Facilities in 51 na- 
tions doing business in 115 countries 
and employing 179,000 people. 

For information, contact your ITT repre- 
sentative or write: ITT Far East and 

Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux Road, Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. World Headquarters: 

International Telephone and Telegraph 

Corporation, 320 Park Ave., New York, 
New York 10022. 


Up until now most satellites cost millions to produce. 
This one is an exception. 


ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 

AUSTRALIA Standard Telephones & Cables Pty. 
Ltd., Sydney/BURMA Fairweather Richards & Co.. 
Rangoon / CAMBODIA Ets. Denis Freres, Phnom 
Penh/CEYLON Brown & Co. Ltd., Colombo/HONG 
KONG AND MACAO Shewan Tomes (Traders) Ltd., 

Hong Kong/INDIA Standard Telephone: 

Ltd., New Delhi / INDONESIA ITT Sy 

sentative, Djakarta / KOREA Hae Nin Commerce 
Company, Inc.; Seoul / MALAYSIA Paterson, Simons 
& Co., Kuala Lumpur; Paterson, Simons & Co. Ltd.. 
Singapore / NEW ZEALAND Standard Telephones 
& Cables Pty. Ltd., Wellington/OKINAWA Williams 
International Inc., Nana / PAKISTAN Internom 
Trades and Constructions, Ltd, Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES ITT Philippines inc, Manila / TAIWAN 

Talwan Trading Cerp., Taipei / THAILAND Interna- 

tional Engineering Co., Ltd., Bangkok / VIETNAM 

S. A. pour le Riz et l'industrie, Saigon. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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bee, Air France does more than fly you to your destination 
\ | speedily and comfortably. It provides its passengers 
| with a comprehensive range of additional services and 
| facilities — among them the WELCOME SERVICE. 


DON'T HESITATE TO CONSULT IT 


When you arrive, you may want some practical 
information on the town or city where you're staying, 
and its environs ; information about hotels, restau- 
rants, museums, doctors, religious services, excursions, 
etc. The Welcome Service can answer all your queries 
and give you useful advice to help you make the most 
of your stay in the locality. Thanks to the Welcome 
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THE "WELCOME SERVICE" Is THER 


Service, you need never be lost in a strange city, 
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THE WELCOME SERVICE 
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all over the world. You'l E 
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forward-back, without repairs? 

Probably not, unless they’re Hyster 
trucks equipped with the oil clutch 
designed and built by Hyster. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, P. О. Box 328 • Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Overseas manufacturing sales and service 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile 
cranes, straddle carriers * TRACTOR EQUIPMENT © 
DIVISION—Construction and logging equipment; Hed 
duty trailers. 4 
MANUFACTURED IN: Portland, Огей 
Office) * Danville, Illinois * Peoria, Hlingis 
Illinois * Canada * Australia 4 
France * The Netherlands = Sco! 
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EVELYN WAUGH (1929) 
Pulled by the lure of the past. 


Mid-Victorian in Exile 


A LITTLE LEARNING by Evelyn Waugh. 
234 pages. Little, Brown. $5. 


I should like to bury something pre- 
cious in every place where I've been 
happy and then, when I was old and 
ugly and miserable, I could come back 
and dig it up and remember. 

—Lord Sebastian Flyte, 
in Brideshead Revisited 

Arthur Evelyn St. John Waugh is a 
man with a lifelong and unswerving 
hatred of the 20th century’s industrial- 
ized, democratized ways. From his first 
irrepressibly comic, murderously sar- 
donic novels (Decline and Fall, Vile 
Bodies), most of Waugh’s books have 
had as their real subject the loss of a 
golden age. Looking back, the Oxford 
and Mayfair targets Waugh satirized in 
the '20s and '30s have largely vanished, 
taking with them half the early novels’ 
humor but leaving the rage intact. After 
World War II he suddenly turned ear- 
nest: Brideshead Revisited is a frankly 
elegiac lament for the passing of a 
golden youth and innocence. Most read- 
ers mourned the change. 

Now 61, Waugh has decided that his 
own time has come to dig up the past 
and remember. In this reticent, ironic, 
quietly elegant first volume of auto- 
biography (he plans two more), Waugh 
takes his life through school and Ox- 
ford, ending on the eve of his first lit- 
егагу success. He insists that from early 
childhood he sensed "another age which 

I asinetivelys even then, recognized as 
superior to my own.” This Ani 
“the Mid-Victorian ins EAE 
to be a fixed theme of Waugh's books— 
and of his religion, his Tory politics 

his testy and forceful prejudices. ү 
Ё Glow of Happiness. Typically, Waugh 

follows the old fashion" of autobi- 
ography and begins not with himself 
but his ancestors. With warmth, wit 


88 
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BOOKS 


and antiquarian zeal he traces them 
through four generations of the solid, 
comfortably moneyed professional class 
that saw the flowering of the British 
Empire. Waugh himself was born near 
London in 1903, given the name Evelyn 
"from a whim of my mother's. I have 
never liked the name." He borrows an 
anecdote from much later in life to 
illustrate why: “Once during the Italian- 
Abyssinian war I went to a military 
post many miles from any white wom- 
an, preceded by a signal apprising them 
of the arrival of ‘Evelyn Waugh, Eng- 
lish writer.’ The entire small corps of 
officers, shaven and polished, turned out 
to greet me each bearing a bouquet.” 

His childhood in Edwardian England 
he remembers as idyllic, “an even glow 
of pure happiness.” His memories of 
boyhood are vividly visual, from his 
nursery wallpaper (a pattern of me- 
dieval figures) to the beauties of the 
countryside and villages, which were 
rapidly being destroyed by urbanization 
in “the grim cyclorama of spoliation 
which surrounded all English experience 
in this century.” He remembers lov- 
ing the old-fashioned lighting, he even 
claims he loved the antique plumbing. 

Violence & Hardships. Waugh's one- 
chapter portrait of his father is a charm- 
ing and loving memorial. Arthur Waugh 
was plump, modest and kind, a pub- 
lisher and man of letters in the old- 
fashioned sense who "genuinely liked 
books—quite a rare taste today." Не 
was also unceasingly histrionic. “In 
greeting visitors he was Mr. Hardcas- 
tle; in deploring the ingratitude of his 
sons, Lear. Between these two extremes 
all the more likable of Dickens' charac- 
ters provided him with roles." Though 
well-to-do, he could not sign a check 
without moaning: “They will bring me 
to a pauper’s grave.” He could not pass 
a looking-glass without recoiling from 
his reflection, “crying, in the tones of 
the ghost in Hamlet: ‘O horrible! Most 
horrible.’” Several evenings a week, 
this remarkable dramatizer would read 
aloud to his family. *In these recita- 
tions of prose and verse the incom- 
parable variety of English vocabulary, 
the cadences and rhythms of the lan- 
guage, saturated my young mind." 

The transition to the “violence and 
hardships” of British public-school life 
was painful and severe. The experience 
may well have seemed unarguable evi- 
dence, the reader surmises, that change 
is not likely to be for the better. 

. Stung to Life. Waugh entered Oxford 
in 1922, and felt “reborn in full 
youth.” He did the right thing by neg- 
lecting his studies almost totally, drink- 
ing heavily and getting deep into debt, 
just as he has described it repeatedly 
in his novels. It’s all here: the brilliant, 
idle, artistic young men, the champagne, 
the escapades, the anecdotes, the high 
teas with the “honeybuns and anchovy 
toast” that are almost a trademark of 
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"Аа Monsanto 


Dlresist. plasticizers can give 


wes to the damaging effects 
some plastics, give you 


heat stability, minimum taste, resist- 
ance to extraction by oils and greases. 
Monsanto plasticizers give you so 
many different choices as to the final 
properties your plastic products will 
have that your only problem is decid- 
ing which one to use. 


And even here, Monsanto can help 
you. We've set up the Plasticizer 
Council to take the results of applied 
research and put them at your dis- 


posal in.the form of technieal service 
to answer your specific needs. 

And our technically trained local rep-|! 
resentatives can help you. | 


| 
Ask them how many different ways! 
there are to skin a cat with Monsanto: | 
plasticizers. y 


i 


If you've read this far, the length of || 
their answer shouldn't surprise you. || 


Monsanto, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. 
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‘te. But Author Lax- 


ч 1964 


alt has chiseled out a narrative that is 
lapidary, unadorned and original. He 
falters at a couple of points when he 
slips into direct explanation. Overall, 
he succeeds powerfully in creating a 
novel that leaves in the mind a sense of 
truth lying in wait, with a dry rustle, 
coiled to strike. 


A Curtain Half Lifted 


MEMOIRS: 1921-1941 by Ilya Ehren- 
burg. 543 pages. World. $6.95. 


When he was asked what he did during 
the Terror of the French Revolution, 
the aristocrat Emmanuel Sieyés replied, 
"I survived." If Soviet Novelist Ilya 
Ehrenburg were asked about his own 
activities during the 20-year Stalinist 
terror, he might well give the same 
answer. Considering that just about ev- 
ery eminent Russian writer and artist 
was exiled, executed or hounded to 
suicide by the paranoid dictator, Ehren- 
burg's survival is one of the most re- 
markable literary achievements of mod- 
ern times. 

No one quite knows how he did it. 
Ehrenburg claims it was pure chance; 
others say he made a deal with Stalin. 
Certainly he was as nimble and tricky a 
performer on the teeter-tottet board of 
Communist politics as the world has 
seen. He was unique in being allowed 
to live abroad most of the time between 
World Wars. Back in Russia during 
World War II, he was Stalin's chief 
propagandist and heaped praise on his 
boss. After the war, though a Jew him- 
self, he aided Stalin's ferocious purge 
of Soviet Jews by ridiculing Jewish soli- 
darity and calling Israel a “laughable 
dwarf capitalist state." 

After Stalin's death, Ehrenburg led the 
fight for freer artistic expression, and 
his 1954 novel, The Thaw, gave the 
new literary movement its name. In his 
Memoirs, which have been running, off 
and on, in the Soviet press since 1960, 
he has tried to present an unbiased pic- 
ture of the recent Russian past. It is a 
gallant and encouraging try, but un- 
fortunately—thanks to a combination 
of Ehrenburg's cautious temperament 
and official censorship—it only lifts the 
Iron Curtain half way. 

Corruption of a Caraboid. This sec- 
ond volume of memoirs (the first carried 
Ehrenburg from his Moscow childhood 
through World War I) deals largely 
with writers and artists, good, bad and 
indifferent, whom Ehrenburg met in the 
capitals of Western Europe in the inter- 
war years. Ehrenburg seems almost un- 
der.a compulsion to mention as many 
as possible, as if to atone in some slight 
way for their "solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short" lives. His portraits 
are touching, affectionate, anecdotal, 
but he scrupulously avoids discussing 
the writers’ ideas, Only obliquely does 
he hint that many of the Russian writ- 
ers were victims ‘of Stalin, and by the 
time of their death thoroughly disgusted 
with Communism. 

Ehrenburg is equally vague about 
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himself. He expresses few of his own 
thoughts, has scarcely any explanation 
for the abrupt shifts in his career. A 
confirmed skeptic in the 1920s, he was 
dubbed “the caraboid,” the name of a 
beetle which ejects a fine stinging spray. 
In his early novels, Julio Jurenito and 
The Stormy Life of Lasik Roitschwantz, 
Ehrenburg mocked Right and Left, cap- 
italism and Communism (when Roit- 
Schwantz was republished in the U.S. in 
1960, it was much to his embarrass- 
ment). But in the 1930s, he became a 
militant Communist, began cranking out 
“social realism” clinkers that glorified 
the Russian regime. His reasons are un- 
convincing: “I came to realize that a 
soldier’s fate is not that of a dreamer, 
and that one ought to take one’s place 
in the fighting ranks. I did not renounce 
what I held dear, nor did I repudiate 


© N 


ILYA EHRENBURG 
A nimble man on the teeter-totter. 


anything, but I knew that I would have 
to grit my teeth and master that most 
difficult of disciplines—silence.” 

Roar of Cannon. Master it he did. 
When one close friend after another was 
hauled off to his death during the bloody 
purges of the late 1930s, Ehrenburg 
never said a word. Nor does he offer a 
word of reproof today. 

Ehrenburg is at his best when he is 
simply reporting what he saw. Assigned 
by Izvestia to cover the Spanish Civil 
War, he is sharp, biting, witty. He de- 
scribes how the Anarchists, numbering 
in the tens of thousands, caused havoc 
in Republican ranks. Not believing in 
law, order or discipline, they confiscated 
all cash in areas they controlled, cut oft 
all medical supplies on the grounds that 
“nature is a better healer.” Ehrenburg 
showed them Soviet films on proper rev- 
olutionary behavior, but the Anarchists 
laughed in all the wrong places. 

Ehrenburg nevertheless shows 
of awareness of his—and Co. Е 
— vast errors, and he promise 
more about Stalinism in fi 
"I shed the light o 
meanly, too intern 
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How to avoid the rush 
at exchange counters 


The tourist season in Japan is 
all year. No matter when you 
arrive, the best way to avoid 
the rush at exchange counters 


is to convert your money be- 
fore leaving your country. 
Bank of Tokyo has outlets all 
over the world where you 
can purchase Yen Travellers 
Cheques. As the saying goes, 
one shouldn't go anywhere in 
Japan without Bank of Tokyo 
Yen Travellers Cheques. 


BANK OF TOKYO 


Head Office; Tokyo, Japan 


ryh Semawasndetine Ghennd hedefiaeobiéis not 
in the quality of such gifts as I have, 
but in spiritual hastiness, in the fact 
that we were blinded by tremendous 
events, deafened by cannonades, by 
roaring, by intensely loud music, so that 
at times we ceased to detect the nu- 
ances, hear the heartbeats, and so lost 
the habit of discovering that spiritual 
detail which is the living tissue of art.” 


Also Current 


DRIVE, HE SAID by Jeremy Larner. 
190 pages. Delacorte. $3.95. 


In winning the $10,000 Delta Prize, 
this short but flatulent novel was the 
unanimous choice of three, eminent 
judges—Critic Leslie Fiedler, and Nov- 
elists Mary McCarthy and Walter van 
Tilburg Clark, who is quoted as having 
found it “gigantically laughable.” Well, 
maybe. But unlike Candy, the bestsell- 
ing pornographic novel that passes itself 
off as a satire on pornography, Drive, 
He Said is serious as all get out. Most 
of its fun is unintentional.’ Thus, іп one 
chapter, Basketball Player Hector 
Bloom and his chick Olive spend a busy 
evening nuzzling each othér outside a 
diner, are chased over hill and dale by 
a Cadillac jammed with knife-wielding 
rapists (strangely, they seem to be bad- 
dies), make passionate love to celebrate 
their escape. Then Hector, “in his last 
thought before he curled into the grip 
of deepest sleep, yearned for the clean 
true feel of a basketball.” 


UNFINISHED FUNERAL by Niccoló Tucci. 
192 pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 

The reign in Spain, postulates the 
author, is “the cult of virility,” and 
woman's fate is to be “enslaved and be- 
trayed.” On the reader’s acceptance of 
this arch axiom teeters this over-suave 
tale. Its stagy business, and that of the 
Duchess of Combon de Triton, is to 
make her “appallingly stupid" duke the 
first faithful husband in Spanish history. 
Her scheme is to win his compassion by 
feigning illness and his awe by submit- 
ting to surgical cures without anesthesia 
or a whimper. Some 30 agonizing op- 
erations later, the duke commits suicide. 
Now the widow, whose “only joy is to 
make others stay out of their own lives," 


can begin to "enjoy" her two children. 
"You may do what you want, but not 
before my death, which is quite near, T: 
feel." At the faintest threat of their self- 
realization, back to the operating table 
goes the duchess. Tucci’s style and set- 
ung may be drawing-room comedy, but 


life, as he reports it, is theater of the 
absurd. 


NIGGER by Dick Gregory. 22 с 
Dutton. $4.95. d ез 

In this rather premature autobiogra- 
phy, Comedian Dick Gregory aims to 
laugh the word nigger out of the English 
language. *Wherever you are," he writes 
in the dedication to his mother, “if you 
ever hear the word ‘Nigger’ again, re- 
member they are advertising my book." 
Ihe trouble is that Gregory is always 
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HOW JOHNS-MANVILLE 
FILTER AIDS HELP YOU 
CONTROL CLARITY 


Because of their unique, porous 
structure and highly irregular particle | 
shapes, Celite® diatomite filter aids | 
give liquids maximum clarity at the | 
fastest flow rates obtainable. Celite is | 
quarried from the world's largest and |! | 
purest diatomite deposit and proc- | 
essed in one, closely controlled, con- | 
tinuous operation. You аге assured 
of dependable, exceptionally uniform 
shipments, from a full selection of 
grades. Here, as with all Johns- | 
Manville products, you can count on t| 
the right materials for the job, as well | 
as on the help of your J-M Resident | 
Engineer. : 1) 
Your Johns-Manville Distributor in- |! 
vites queries on filter aids as well as | 
mineral fillers, insulations, friction ma- | 
terials, tapes, building materials and 
packings. Contact the J-M Distribu- 
tor in your country or write: Johns- 
Manville International Corporation, 
Box 280, New York, N. Y. 10016, | 
U.S.A. Locations: Beirut * Buenos | 
Aires - Goteborg * Hong Kong - Lagos | 
- Lima * London * Madrid · Mexico 
City * Milan * Paris * San Juan * Sao 
Paulo * Wiesbaden. 


Johns-Manville 
international я 


Over 100 years’ exper 
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All the world enjoys a Marlboro. For everyone knows the special quality of ths sot 


cigarette. Marlboro's full-flavored blend comes from the land that grows most o Ч jj 
tobaccos. People everywhere have made it the best-selling cigarette in the fame git 
For richer taste and a fine Selectrate filter try Marlboro. You get a lot to like, al? 


America's fi i i i 
wien Й tinea cigarettes һауе a quality all their озуп... from Philip Morris Internation? 

CRRIS INTERNATIONAL CIGARETTES: MARLBORO, FILTER, FLAVOR, PACK OR BOX PARLIAMENT, RECESSED FILTER. PAXTON, HUMIFLEY pan 
ALSO IN SOFT PACK 
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In Geneva—the right bank in the right place Meis, 


These are some of the men and women who work in our Geneva branch. Al- 
together there are 867 Citibankers in our nine European branches . . . all of them 
with the banking knowledge and local experience to meet your international 
banking needs. The people who staff our complete banks-on-the-scene in 40 coun- 
tries on 9 continents make Citibank the right bank in the right place to serve you. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS AROUND THE WORLD 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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mile cargo-lifter that will drop operating 
costs 15-2096 below comparable me- 
dium range fan jet freighters or fully 
depreciated piston powered planes. 
Hercules loads up fast through truck- 
bed height, full opening rear cargo 
doors. It takes pallet loads, truck loads, 
dozers, vehicles, drill pipe, machinery, 
mining equipment. It swallows 8x8x40- 
foot standard rail-truck-ship containers. 
No special ground-handling equipment 
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required for loading. Fast turn-around, 
too; Hercules has built-in ground sup- 
port and single point ground level 
refueling to reduce service time. 

By every standard, Hercules is the 
perfect feeder freiehter for long range 
jet transports; the ideal cargo 
industrial airlift, Available 
cated by September, 1963 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 18 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.)* A memorial tribute to the late 
President Kennedy, retracing the main 
events of his Administration. The many 
off-screen narrators include Adlai Steven- 
son, McGeorge Bundy, Hubert Humphrey, 
Allen Dulles and Theodore Sorensen. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). The second of two original 
Hollywood-produced films to be aired on 
TV this season. The Hanged Man stars 
Edmond O’Brien, Vera Miles and Robert 
Culp, is a suspense story involving a man’s 
attempt to avenge the death of a friend 
believed murdered by a union boss. Color. 

THE DINAH SHORE SPECIAL (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Dinah and Guests Polly 
Bergen, Hugh O'Brian and Buddy Ebsen 
take off on the average American home. 


Thursday, November 19 
AN HOUR WITH ROBERT GOULET (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Robert Goulet faces up to his 
first TV special with the aid of Leslie 
Caron and Terry-Thomas. 


Friday, November 20 
THE BOB HOPE COMEDY SPECIAL (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). Bob Hope’s guests are 
Trini Lopez, Donald O'Connor, Stella 
Stevens and Richard Chamberlain. 


Sunday, November 22 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-12 noon). 
A look at Greek and Roman mythology. 

WILD KINGDOM (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m). 
Life of a leopard family and cub. Color. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIALS (NBC and 
ABC, 6:30-7:30 p.m). NBC News cor- 
respondents recall the late President's 
White House years by use of film clips. 
ABC looks at the personal life as well as 
the political career of John F. Kennedy, 
features a seventh-grade teacher, a Choate 
schoolmate and Close Friends Lord Har- 
lech (Sir David Ormsby Gore) and Ken- 
neth Galbraith. 


Tuesday, November 24 

WORLD WAR | (CBS, 8-8:30 p.m.). Life 
in the trenches and the biggest battle of 
all—the 1916 battle of the Somme. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Dancers Patricia McBride and Ed- 
ward Villella, Pianist André Previn, and 
the Brothers Four. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A SEVERED HEAD, by Iris Murdoch and 
J. B. Priestley, is a most unusual play to 
encounter on Broadway. It is a sex farce 
кра дот. a novel by an Oxford Uni- 

y professor of philosoph Miss 
Murdo), and its true subject Mns na- 
ure of reality. Acted with uncommon 


skill, it i 
dol а delectable repast of fun and 
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with yeasty joy, pain and mystery in this 
musical based on Sholom Aleichem’s tales 
of a poor Jewish dairyman, his family 
and friends in 1905 Russia. 

ABSENCE OF A CELLO is a bright, laugh- 
every-other-minute comedy | demonstrating 
that a free-spirited scientist cannot be 
stamped into a cog-sized mold. 


Off Broadway 


THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY has 
been boldly extrapolated from the cele- 
brated James Thurber story. The young 
adaptors have not been cowed by the 
sanctity of the master, and the clever 
lyrics, melodically oriented songs, and in- 
fectious joie de vivre of the cast make 
this a thoroughly pleasant musical evening. 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. A rock-’n’-roll num- 
ber, / Wanna Hold Your Handel, spoofing 
the composer and the Beatles, is one of 
the highlights of this revue imported 
from the campus on the Cam. The fun 
flows as seven manic but unassuming 
Britons set out to tickle a rib rather 
than wash a brain. 


RECORDS 
Ballads & Broadway Hits 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF (RCA Victor), 
recorded by the Broadway cast, has warm, 
old-fashioned songs by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Zero Mostel, as Sholom 
Aleichem’s ‘earthy innocent, Tevye the 
Dairyman, brightens whatever he sings— 
the reverent Sabbath Prayer, the nostalgic 
Sunrise, Sunset, and the wonderful intoxi- 
cated gibberish of 7f 1 Were a Rich Man. 

BARBRA STREISAND: PEOPLE (Columbia). 
Streisand has so much zest that when she 
sings the blues (Supper Time), they sound 
strictly temporary. Her special forte is in 
kindling the first flying sparks of an affair 
(People) and feeding the quickening 
flames with tenderness (I’m All Smiles) 
or wit (When in Rome, Love Is a Bore), 

MY FAIR LADY (Columbia). The sculp- 
tor Pygmalion stopped after producing 
one fair lady, but Columbia Records has 
no quota. There is a Fair Lady to swing to 
(by André Previn), another to sway to 
(by Sammy Kaye), one to weep by (Andy 
Williams), and one to sleep by (Percy 
Faith) There is also the new movie 
soundtrack, which has Rex Harrison in 
fine, fierce fettle. But Soprano Marni Nix- 
on, dubbing in the voice of Eliza for Au- 
drey Hepburn, sings with more finish than 
fire. Lovers of Broadway’s fair lady, Julie 
Andrews, will insist on the original-cast 
recording, which has sold 5,000,000 copies. 
Е THE VERY BEST OF COLE PORTER (M-G-M) 
is one of a seven-disk series that includes 
"the very best of" Gershwin, Rodgers and 
Hart, Kern, Romberg, Lerner and Loewe, 
and Berlin. The records have too many 
humdrum instrumental numbers, but oc- 
casionally are brightened by the voices of 
singers worth listening for: Lena Horne, 
Judy Garland, Mel Tormé, Rosemary 
Clooney, Helen Traubel, Kate Smith and 
Maurice Chevalier. The Porter, for in- 
stance, has Louis Armstrong (You're the 
Top) Eartha Kitt (Always True to You 
in My Fashion) and Margaret Whiting 
(Just One of Those Things) ү 

ANTHONY  NEWLEY: 
(RCA Victor). 
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“The Little Mermaid," in Copenhagen's busy harbor 


Why Four Out Of Five Automatic Telephones 
In Denmark Are Connected To Ericsson Equipment 


Denmark's changeover to wholly automatic telephone equipment began in the late Forties. 


At that time Ericsson's modern crossbar switching system was selected — in competition with 


other leading systems — for the cities of Copenhagen and Aarhus. 


Today Denmark is well along toward automatization of its telephone service. And four out of 


five automatic telephones are connected to Ericsson equipment. 


The reliability of this equipment is a major reason why Eriesson is now delivering more that 
) {UIE g " 


200,000 additional lines of crossbar equipment in Denmark. 
Telephone administrators in Denmark and more than 70 other countries specify Ericsson 
when they want the finest in modern systems or components — equipment that features 


realistic initial cost and negligible maintenance. 


L. M. ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY 


World Headquarters: STOCKHOLM 32 
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Complete automatic 
can making line in a food 
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| LET KRUPP HELP YOU 

| 

| 
preserving factory in | 


FIND THE BEST SOLUTION 


nena; More than 150 years of experience 


| and more than 100,000 employees in 
| modern research centers, engineer- 
| ing and production departments 
| are your guarantee for the highest 
| return on your investment. 
KRUPP design and build com- 
plete industrial plants, locomotives, 
heavy trucks, ships, excavators, 
bulk-handling equipment, cranes, 
can-making machinery, tools, 
chemical process equipment, civil 
engineering structures, etc. 

The complete catalog of products 
and services comprises some 3,000 
items. 355 agents represent KRUPP 
in 116 countries, and KRU PP sales 
engineers are stationed in many 
parts of the world. 
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tewart 0 A capsule history of a significant watch achievement 


ў Fleming | 1949:  Eterna.Matic, with its revolutionary ballbearing- 
2 (10) mounted selfwinding system, created a technical 
sensation. 
1956: Тһе “Сепіепаіге" series brought still another great 
Success: the first really thin automatic watch. 
Today: The progress attained by pioneers of research and 
technology has made it possible, for the first time, to 
produce a startling new design: the Eterna . Matic 
3000 "Dato": a model of precision and endurance. 
yet by far the thinnest automatic calendar watch with 
centre second. 


FEN Ee -.M 
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Eterna -Matic 3000 "Dato" by far 
the thinnest automatic calendar 
watch with centre second. (lilus- 
trated watch: Ref. 746 TB / 210- 
1466) 
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you can enjoy many exotic recipes 
Centre at Fiumicino. The menus are compiled by gas- delicious Italian way of cooking. 
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Sir: I do not for one moment feel that 
this election was a “mandate” for John- 
son. It was rather a unanimous declara- 
tion of fear. We evidently have become a 
nation of people who would rather live on 
their knees in slavery than die in freedom. 
(Mns.) GiNNY RAMSAY 
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Bridgeville, Ра. 


Sir: I was the Republican nominee for 
Secretary of State of West Virginia in Tues- 
day's election. As such, I polled 60,- 
000 more votes than Goldwater and Mil- 
ler. While I attribute my defeat to the 
head of the ticket, I still think Goldwater 
is right. What you have just witnessed is 
not the end of an era—it is the beginning 
of a revolution. 
Louis REED 


Elizabeth, W.Va. 


Sir: Re Dean Burch: Yogi Berra’s re- 
ward was being fired for not taking the 
World Series. What would Burch suggest 
for the manager of a '64 political-pennant 
contender who strengthened his pitching 
staff for the race by trading Abe Lincoln 
for Strom Thurmond? 
LeRoy WOLINS 


Chicago 
Sir: Oh well, we put up with one year of 


corn. Four more crops won't kill us. 
ABRAHAM K. GEHMAN 


Bally, Pa. 
Sir: Goldwater's overwhelming defeat 
has shown the rest of the world that the 


U.S. has come of age. 
LINA WEAVER 


Nelson, New Zealand 


Sir: Negroes should be very proud of 
our country. I am. There is no white 
backlash. 


L. P. KIRKLAND 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 


Sir As a Pennsylvania D2mocrat in 
Louisiana, I was not even reassured by 
the polls. However, on election night I 
went to sleep content to know that the rest 
of the country did not want to maintain 
segregation at the cost of annihilation, and 
happy to forget the unspoken undertone: 
“In our hearts we know he's white.” 
(Mrs.) SUSAN M. PIVER 


Barksdale A.F.B., La. ; 


Sir: Consider me one Republican who 
will be happy to swap the electoral votes 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, South Carolina and Arizona for 
those of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Ohio, Illinois and California—for 
starters. 
DAVID APKER 


Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


Sir: Fess up, now! For the cover of the 
Election Extra [Nov. 4], did you have a 
stand-by” picture of, oh, what was his 
name? 

PHIL DoRLON 
Stuart, Fla. 


> His name on the cover (see below) was 
President-elect Goldwater. 


BORIS CHALIAPIN 


Sir: It appears that many political an- 
alysts have overlooked the most significant 
reason for George Murphy's senatorial vic- 
tory in California. A few days before the 
election, Walt Disney publicly endorsed 
Mr. Murphy in a full-page ad printed in 
major newspapers throughout the state. A 
vote against Murphy would have been à 
vote against Disney. That's like voting 
against apple pie. Mr. Murphy was carried 
into office by clinging to Mary Poppins” 


coattails. 
Ray L. LANE 
Altadena, Calif. 


Sir: How I envy America’s having a Gov- 
ernment with a working majority. 
JAMES GOODLET 


Georgetown, Ontario 


The Problem of the Cities 


Sir: Your excellent article on urban re- 
newal [Nov. 9] stressed the often hand- 
some new construction that accrues to the 
city after such redevelopment. However, à 
tremendous hidden social cost is incurred, 
which accounts for much of the vociferous 
opposition to all renewal. When large, 
densely populated areas are cleared, many 
people and businesses are displaced. Most 
of these people are poor, and many belong 
to ethnic minorities. They do not disap- 
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pear from the earth but, rather, crowd into 
other low-rental areas, creating new slums. 
But in many instances, the marginal busi- 
nesses in the renewal areas do disappear. 
These businesses, often viable only be- 
cause of low rents, are employers of the 
semiskilled and the unskilled, the self- 
same people forced to relocate. 

Thus urban renewal will have only a 
cosmetic effect on our cities, and the bil- 
lions of dollars invested will be lost, unless 
it is combined with comprehensive pro- 
grams of low-cost housing, education and 
social services designed to bring the mar- 
ginal people and businesses back into the 
main stream of our society. 

ALAN G. RUDOLPH 
School of Architecture 


Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Urban renewal causes the disrup- 
tion and displacement of large numbers 
of small businessmen in Philadelphia. The 
Redevelopment Authority publicly admits 
that only 5096. of the small business- 
men in a project area survive and re- 
locate. If the authorities in planning and 
programming will permit small business 
to participate in the planning for the 
entire city as well as locally, guarantee 
to the businesses whose properties are 
condemned the right to relocate, and pro- 
vide adequate compensation for the loss 
of good will and other damage, the trag- 
edy could be avoided. 

SipNEY MARKIND 
United Business Men's Association 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Your inspiring coverage of urban 
renewal came too late to assist as addi- 
tional ammunition in our efforts for the 
passage of Baltimore County's $3,816,000 
urban-renewal bond issue. Our high hopes 
and three years of planning for this po- 
tentially great area have been defeated 
at the polls. Communities contemplating 
urban renewal would do well to profit 
from our temporary failure and wage an 
all-out campaign to educate and stimulate 
all citizens with renewed economics. 
(Mns.) ADLYN F. SHERMAN 

Stoneieigh, Md. 


Sir: Your article on "Remaking the 
American City" was an outstanding ex- 
ample of TIME’s unique ability to handle 
a complex in-depth story. Both its scope 
and depth are a tribute to the team you 
assigned to prepare the article. I feel sure, 
however, that you will forgive us for ex- 
pressing some concern over the omission 
of the name, the Plaza, in your description 
of the marble-faced circular apartment 
building under construction on Philadel- 
phia’s Benjamin Franklin Parkway. It 
would be like our referring to your new 
home as “the top floors of a new building 
for a national weekly newsmagazine." 
MAX WM. KORMAN 
Hyman Korman, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Sir: I hope those urban planners make 
allowance for such little things as side- 
walk cafés and coffeehouses where pe- 
destrians can relax over a 254 cup of 
espresso for an hour or two, absorbing 
all this renewal. 
J. DUFFY 

New York City 


Sir: The greatest sin of most urban re- 
newal is that slab-sided high-rise buildings 
negate the human scale. Who wants to 
live in an aseptic Wheaties box? 

Jim McCrea 
Lakewood, Col. 
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ORE lucky thing about the Notre 
Dame football coach, Ara Par- 
seghian, wrote a Midwest sports 
columnist last week, was that he 
hadn't made the cover of TIME. This 
wry little note took public notice of 
a myth that is a continuing topic 
of conversation among journalists 
—particularly sportswriters. It is 
known as the TIME cover jinx. 

No one knows just how the myth 
got started, but it has persisted for 
30 years. Any sports figure who gets 
on the cover of TIME, goes the 
mythology, is doomed to defeat—in 
a phrase, has had it. TIME Subscriber 
Ara Parseghian saw that jinx note 
in the sports column while Corre- 
spondent Marsh Clark was inter- 
viewing him for this week's cover. 
He smiled rather bravely and al- 
lowed that he wasn't worried. How- 
ever, while there is no computerized 
or even uncomputerized evidence to 
support the myth, it can be said 
that someone almost always loses in 
sports. And so Sport Writer Charles 
Parmiter waited rather impatiently 
through much of the game last Sat- 
urday afternoon before he started 
putting the final touches on his Par- 
seghian story. The cover press was 
running. Was the jinx at work? 

Look who lost the big football 
game of the season. None other than 
Michigan State Coach Hugh Dufty 
Daugherty, who has had only one 
losing season since 1954, who hadn't 
lost to Notre Dame since that year 
and who had never lost a game to 
Ara Parseghian. Duffy Daugherty 
was on the cover of TIME, Oct. 8, 
1956. Jinxed! 


MM,” said the researcher, “it 
looks like a pan of worms." That 
was at an early stage of the project 
that produced the BUSINESS section’s 


OCT. 8, 1956 


map of the million miles of pipelines 
that lie like a set of ribs under the 
surface of the U.S. From the idea, 
through the pan-of-worms stage, to 
the printed page this week, the map 
was three months in production. 

Once all the data had been gath- 
ered, the big problem for Cartog- 
rapher R. M. Chapin Jr. and his staff 
was to get it all on a two-page map 
and still make it clearly readable. 
The rather large aim was to differ- 
entiate among natural-gas, crude-oil 
and product pipelines, to show oil- 
field areas and natural-gas fields, and 
to rank refinery areas by size. Be- 
sides high cartographic skill, all this 
called for a special printing process. 
For the U.S. editions, the map was 
printed in eight colors—yellow, ma- 
genta, green, grey, gold, pink, blue 
and black. To get sharper differen- 
tiation between the lines and pat- 
terns, it was printed as if it were a 
piece of fine art—by sheet-fed off- 
set on heavy paper—and then was 
bound with the rest of the maga- 
zine, which came off rotary letter 
presses. For the overseas editions, 
which are always printed offset, the 
problem was different: press limita- 
tions prohibited use of eight colors, 
so a pattern had to be devised for 
use of five colors—red, blue, black, 
yellow and tan. 

So far as we know, no one—not 
even in the industry—has produced 
such a map of the U.S. pipeline net- 
work. And, considering the time, 
skill, care and cost involved, we're not 
surprised. 
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changing the organization." But, he 
added, “we haven't had those propos- 
als." And he pointed the inevitable fin- 
ger at France, saying: "We sometimes 
are puzzled by some of the things that 
we hear from a capital like Paris, when 
general expressions seem to have very 
little content in terms of specific ideas 
or specific proposals.” This attitude is 
put more bluntly in the Pentagon, where 
a NATO specialist declares: “There is 
nothing wrong with NATO except 
Charles de Gaulle’—a view echoed by 
many U.S. cartoonists anxious to use 
their most savage pens (see cut). 

All this amounts to a vast and dan- 
gerous oversimplification. To be sure, 
De Gaulle’s blackball of Britain’s pro- 
posed entry into the Common Market, 
his insistence upon developing his own 
nuclear force, his outright opposition to 
the U.S. plan for a multilateral nuclear 
force, his vision of a unified continental 
Europe dominated by France, all have 
been major irritants within the NATO 
alliance. Yet the full weight of NATO’s 
problems cannot be justly heaped upon 
the unbending shoulders of De Gaulle. 

Points of Conflict. The power rela- 
tionships among the allies are not nearly 
so simple as when NATO was created 
in 1949. The U.S. then was not only 
the sole nuclear power but the over- 
whelming economic power. Most Euro- 
pean nations were still rebuilding their 
war-shattered economies. In the prac- 
tical terms of dollars and military capa- 
bility, the U.S. was NATO and NATO 
was the U.S., and Europe was content 
to have it that way. Now, nearly all of 
Europe is.thriving. Britain and France 
have a nuclear capability, however lim- 
ited, of their own. West Germany 
yearns for the same. With growing in- 
dependence, new tensions are natural. 

At the same time, the Communist 
threat against Europe has eased, and so 
has some of the feeling of urgency that 
bound NATO together. NATO's de- 
fenders insist that this is due in large 
part to NATO's very effectiveness. In 
any event, the allies now feel freer to 
pursue narrower national interests. 

Even on matters of basic strategy. 
there are points of obvious conflict. 
France, Italy and West Germany object 
to the U.S. emphasis upon “flexible re- 
sponse" if it means that NATO would 
not employ even tactical nuclear weap- 
ons against Communist aggression. 

Bonn understandably balks at any strat- 
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egy that places the Rhine as the point at 
which all-out retaliation would begin. 
Recent training exercises by French 
troops indicated that French generals 
are more interested in defending French 
territory than in meshing with NATO. 
And all the other allies shudder at the 
prospect of giving quarreling NATO 
members Greece and Turkey any sort 
of access to any sort of nuclear weapons. 

So far, the only specific proposal 
to ease NATO tensions is the U.S.'s 
MLF concept of a 25-vessel fleet 
of Polaris-missile-equipped merchant 
ships, manned by mixed crews from 
NATO nations. This is aimed at reduc- 
ing the resentment of the allies against 
U.S. veto power over the use of nuclear 
weapons and at checking the prolifera- 
tion of such weapons. The MLF mis- 
siles would cover Communist airfields 
and medium-range missile sites that 
now threaten Central Europe. 

In trying to sell MLF, George Ball 
offers it as only a first step toward great- 
er nuclear cooperation, concedes that 
the issue of who would control the firing 
of missiles in such a mixed force must 
still be resolved, professes willingness to 
listen to any modifications of the whol 
idea. Actually, only West Gern 
seems at all enthusiastic about | 
and even the Germans аге ga 
crossfire from De Gaulle, Wi 
breaking off his re ; 
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foreign policy, defense 
fairs if i. ee ans join MLF. — 
Whatever the fate of MLF, it is obvi- 
ously no complete answer to NATO's 
problems. Those problems arise from 
fundamental changes in allied relation- 
ships. As such, they require some funda- 
mental rethinking about the NATO 
edifice—and what Europe should be. 


Going It Alone 


A quarter-spin around the globe 
from NATO's Europe lies another de- 
ferred problem. Viet Nam is not an 
area in which the U.S. must either deal 
with allies or depend on them. If there 
is to be a solution in Viet Nam, the 
U.S. must pretty much go it alone. 

Emerging from his Texas talk with 
President Johnson last week, Defense 
Secretary McNamara purported to see 
some light on the horizon. “At last," 
he said, “we have a civilian govern- 
ment, a government that gives some 
indication of being able to develop a 
consensus among the hard groups in 
the nation and move the nation ahead 
to a more effective response to the 
Viet Cong guerrillas who are attacking 
and harassing the people So I 
think that today, compared to a month 
ago, we can look forward with greater 
confidence." 

As McNamara must have known, all 
this begged the fact that the last pre- 
vious civilian South Viet Nam govern- 
ment, that of Ngo Dinh Diem, was 
overthrown by a military junta with at 
least the tacit connivance of the U.S., 
that the new government is the shakiest 
anywhere in the world, that militarily 
the South Viet Nam war has been going 
from worse to worst, and that any ex- 
pression of optimism was pure whistling 
in the dark. 

How to Do It? As late as last May, 
before the U.S. political campaign real- 
ly got under way, the U.S. had at least 


WITH LADY BIRD ON GOLF CART 
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Viet Nam. They were: 1) to follow 
the advice of such men as Charles de 
Gaulle and join in a scheme to neu- 
tralize the war-torn area, 2) to expand 
the war and win it, 3) to get out, or 
4) to muddle along as before, at least 
until after the election. 

President Johnson took the fourth 
choice. But now that the election is 
over the U.S. cannot keep on muddling 
along, and the success-filled Commu- 
nists are not likely to settle for any 
sort of meaningful neutralization. That 
leaves two alternatives: win or get out. 

Getting out would be a horrifying 
political humiliation, particularly since 
President Johnson said time and again 
during his campaign that the U.S. 
would never desert its friends in South- 
east Asia. And that would seem to 
leave just one choice: winning. 

But how to do it? The President has 
ordered all the involved agencies of 
government—the State Department, 
the Pentagon, the CIA, USIA and AID 
to review and re-form each of their 
plans for dealing with Viet Nam. Some 
old ideas have been newly advanced. 
The most obvious answer is to ex- 
tend the war to North Viet Nam with 
bombing raids and stepped-up guerrilla 
attacks. But the Administration is most 
reluctant to make such a move, fear- 
ing that it would bring the U.S. into 
a dangerously real confrontation with 
Red China. 

Nibbling at the Edges. Thus, under 
apparently more favorable considera- 
tion are such notions as launching air 
strikes against the. Laotian section of 
the Ho Chi Minh trail from North 
Viet Nam or pressuring Cambodia, 
which serves as a sanctuary for Viet 
Cong raiders, by cutting off Cambodian 
shipping that moves down the Mekong 
River through South Viet Nam to the 
sea. "We shall start," said a high State 
Department official, “by nibbling 
around at the edges.” 

Nibbling around the edges has been 
largely a Communist tactic in Asia, 
and so far it has won only for them 
and not for the West. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Along Friendship Walk 

Around the L.B.J. ranch, folks stroll 
along "Friendship Walks." They are 
paths of cement squares inscribed with 
the signatures of the rich and the fa- 
mous who have caught the President's 
fancy on visits to the 400-acre spread. 
The walk, a sort of presidential version 
of Grauman's Chinese Theater fore- 
court, already includes the names of 
John Kennedy, all seven original U.S. 
astronauts, and Germany's Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard. Last week, in a favor- 
ite ranch ritual, Lyndon added two new 
ones as Mexico's President-elect Gus- 
tavo Díaz Ordaz and Wife Guadalupe 
Stooped to etch their signatures with 
nails in the fresh cement. 


The purpose of the Díaz Ordaz visit 
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the last of Kennedy’s Irish Mafia, served 
Lyndon loyally and effectively during 
the campaign but have quitting on their 
minds. 

> Bill Moyers, 30-year-old lay preacher 
who took over as staff supervisor after 
the enforced leave-taking of Walter 
Jenkins (who, it was reported last week, 
is out of the hospital and feeling much 
“improved” at home), suffers from 
bleeding ulcers, is anxious to get back 
to the Peace Corps job he once held. 

> Jack Valenti, the Man Friday most 
often seen whispering into Lyndon’s ear, 
has professed that he would like to get 
back to Texas to make some money. 

> George Reedy, press secretary, 
seemed about to fall apart trying to 
keep up with Johnson in the final days 
of the campaign. Reedy would like to 
stay on but not at the breakneck pace 
of the past few months. 


> Horace Busby, speechwriter, makes 


few bones about his intention to return 
to private life. : 
» Richard Goodwin, speechwriter and 
general idea projectionist, was a Ken- 
nedy discovery. But at 32, Goodwin 1s 
a young man in a hurry, and he has a 
highly developed sense of his own im- 
portance. Goodwin is still smarting at 
Lyndon’s recent insistence that he, the 
President, writes every word of his own 
speeches. 

And so it goes. Some of these men 
will, under Johnson’s blandishments, 
change their minds. But more important 
is the fact that Johnson has no knack 
for getting Or keeping good staffers 
around him. Last week he called on 
Washington Lawyer Clark Clifford, who 
helped Harry Truman and Jack Kennedy 
in the White House, for advice and as- 
sistance on the staff situation. 
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HUMPHREY & SON AFTER THE CATCH 
The juices kept flowing. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


Hubert's Holiday 

Just before Vice President-elect Hu- 
bert Humphrey left for his post-election 
vacation in the Virgin Islands, he taped 
a television interview during which he 
discussed the exhausting length of the 
U.S. presidential race. "What we really 
find ourselves doing with these long, ex- 
tended campaigns of two and three 
months is replaying old material," said 
Hubert. “Therefore I think that you 
tend to become tired, the public be- 
comes a little tired.” 

But even on vacation, Hubert acted 
as if he wouldn't really mind if the cam- 
paign went on twelve months a year. 
His Caribair plane had barely set down 
at St. Thomas Island's airport when 
Humphrey burst past his Secret Service 
guards and began grabbing hands in 
the enthusiastic crowd. He made a 
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speech, then went with his family to 
Laurance Rockefellers beach house at 
Caneel Bay Plantation, a resort on St. 
John Island. There, he changed into 
shorts, sports shirt and straw hat. 

He looked enormously relaxed, but 
he still couldn't quite turn off the cam- 
paign juices. During a shopping trip to | 
Charlotte Amalie, he bought a can of n 
salted nuts, a tax-free wrist watch— 
and strode up and down the streets all 
but searching for more hands to shake. 
He went deep-sea fishing, boated a 6-ft. 
6-in. sailfish, posed afterward for bare- 
chested photographs with his son Bob, © 
20. To prove his prowess, Hubert proud 
ly flexed his biceps too. + : 

Thus, as tired of campaiggigs 
—and the public—might has 
bert on a holiday tu 
different from Hut 
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IDAHO'S SMYLIE 
Talk it over. 


REPUBLICANS 
Only 725 Days 


Vacationing in Jamaica's Montego 
Bay last week, Barry Goldwater and his 
top lieutenants engaged in what G.O.P. 
National Chairman Dean Burch de- 
scribed as “mopping-up operations." 
Many Republicans were wondering, 
however, just what was left to mop up. 

Traitors & Scalawags. In their pro- 
longed post-mortem on the 1964 elec- 
tion, most Republicans could agree to 
the fact that it had been an awful show. 
Beyond that, there was static from all 
parts of the party. Cried Actor Ronald 
Reagan, co-chairman of California's Cit- 
izens for Goldwater and an early-form 
pick among right-wingers for the state's 
1966 gubernatorial nomination: “We 
don't intend to turn the Republican Par- 
ty over to the traitors in the battle just 
ended." Between rounds of golf, Gold- 

water himself took time out to lambast 
such middle-roading Republicans as 
Governors Nelson Rockefeller of New 


PENNSYLVANIA'S SCOTT 
Throw them out. 
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and Senators Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania and Thomas Kuchel of California 
as “so-called Republicans.” Barry sug- 
gested that “the time has come for a 
real realignment of the parties,” nam- 
ing them “liberal and conservative,” not 
“Democratic and Republican.” 

South Carolina’s Senator Strom 
Thurmond, whose recent bolt to the 
G.O.P. probably saddened more Re- 
publicans than it did Democrats, voiced 
the hope that the G.O.P. “eventually 
will become the conservative party in 
the nation, in spite of Rockefeller and 
his ilk." If not, added Thurmond, whose 
losing: Dixiecrat defection from the 
Democratic Party in 1948 had appar- 
ently taught him nothing, "then some 
other party would have to arise." 

If Thurmond was anxious to drum 
the liberals out of the party, some lib- 
erals and moderates were equally eager 
for a purge of ultraconservatives. Sena- 
tor Scott, who barely survived the John- 
son landslide in his bid for re-election, 
insisted that “Southern scalawags” and 
the *hard-core radical right" be thrown 
out of the G.O.P. "The present party 
leadership," he said, “must be replaced 
—all of it." Some moderates were up- 
set over reports that the G.O.P. had 
wound up the 1964 campaign with a 
$1,200,000 surplus instead of the usual 
deficit, suggested that the money was 
withheld to strengthen Goldwater's grip 
on the party. 

Trying hard to make themselves 
heard above all the noise, a few Repub- 
licans sensibly pleaded for unity. “Were 
not going to improve our situation by 
cutting each other up,” said Iowa's Sen- 
ator Jack Miller. Washington's Gover- 
nor-elect Daniel J. Evans, a 39-year- 
old engineer who upset two-term Dem- 
ocrat Albert Rosellini, urged the party 
to “reconstruct our framework in terms 
that will encompass a variety of opin- 
ion.” Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who had reinstituted himself as 
the favorite target of some cartoonists 
by attacks on his fellow moderate Nel- 
son Rockefeller, now called for a cen- 
trist leadership that would make enough 
room for both liberals and conserva- 
tives—but not for “the ‘nut’ left or 
the ‘nut’ right.” In case anybody was 
wondering who might qualify as a cen- 
trist leader, Nixon pointed out: “I’m 
perhaps at dead center.” 

. A New Unity. Almost submerged 

in the bickering over the party leader- 

ship was an even more important ques- 
tion. What were the party's goals to be? 

From Maine's Governor John Reed, a 

moderate, came a-reminder that while 

Barry Goldwater was overwhelmingly 

rejected at the polls, it would be unwise 

to jettison everything that he stood for 
as well. “The emphasis which he placed 
on restraining the growth of big gov- 
ernment, on the importance of moral 
standards, on strength in the face of the 
gepist menace, should not go un- 
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ence, for a union vice-presidency in 
1955 against the candidacy of the Buf- 
falo district’s rough-hewn Irish leader, 
Joseph P. Molony. The extent of the 
Steelworkers’ restlessness was demon- 
strated in 1957 when Donald Rarick, 
a relatively unknown Irwin, Pa., local 
leader, protesting a union dues hike, ran 
against McDonald for president, polled 
223,516 votes to McDonald’s 404,172. 

Instead of seeking rapport with his 
members, McDonald grew increasingly 
aloof. He golfed with steel executives, 
used his $50,000 salary (he also gets a 
generous expense account) to patronize 
nightclubs from Manhattan to Los An- 
geles and in many other ways enjoy the 
good life. ТА addition to his seven-room 
fieldstone home in a Pittsburgh suburb, 
he bought a second house in Palm 
Springs, and spent much of his time 
there. 

High living by union leaders is a com- 


EC — 
the dedication of a union hall. Abel's 
been here 30 times or more. Abel's 
name is a legend among the members. 
He eats with them, talks with them and 
knows their problems." Complains the 
Chicago-Gary area's Director Joseph 
Germano, head of the Steelworkers' 
biggest (128,000) district and a long- 
time loyal McDonald friend, who last 
week announced his support of Abel: 
“Our people are just not part of the 
show any more. They don't feel like 
hanging around lobbies waiting for 
news. Abel has always been willing to 
meet with the people. McDonald hasn't 
been available." 

Abel, who occupies an office just 20 
paces away from McDonald's at Steel- 
workers headquarters in Pittsburgh, is 
a onetime Canton, Ohio, mill hand and 
foundry worker who was one of the 
union's first organizers in 1936. Easy- 
going and modest, he was pulled to the 


STEELWORKERS' ABEL & McDONALD 
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mon complaint among rank and file 
these days (see U.S: BusiNESS). Yet 
anti-McDonald Steelworkers peg their 
campaign more formally to the charge 
that he has neglected the problems of 
the union's 2,600 locals. While overall 
wage patterns and working conditions 
are negotiated in union contracts with 
the big steel companies, locals are 
bound by no-strike pledges in arguing lo- 
cal grievances—and the grievance ma- 
chinery has completely bogged down. It 
takes three years for some such cases to 
be resolved. Instead of working to soothe 
such gripes himself, McDonald has been 
in the habit of sending out his compe- 
tent, hard-working secretary-treasurer, 
I. (for lorworth, a name of Welsh deri- 
vation) W. (for Wilbur) Abel, 56. 

Out of the Show. McDonald's loss 
of popularity has become "Abe" Abel's 
gain. "McDonald has been moving 
away from us for years, growls the 
unions Milwaukee district director, 
Walter J. Burke. “McDonald has at- 
tended. one district conference and 
come to Milwaukee one other time for 
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top by Murray and has worked willing- 
ly for the flashier McDonald ever since 
1953. Abel's decision to challenge Mc- 
Donald represents a big personal gam- 
ble. He could have ridden out four 
more years in his present job and re- 
tired at $17,500 (half of his $35,000 
salary) a year for life. If he loses, he 
will be out of a job. 

Although the dissidents claim that a 
majority of the union’s 30 district di- 
rectors are with them, Abels main 
strength lies in the Midwest, where 
Germano and Burke lead younger 
Steelworkers who are more interested 
in wage increases than in McDonald's 
emphasis upon "total job security." 

Logic & Reason. Yet Dave McDon- 
ald can muster some strong arguments 
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... Digitized by 
over local working conditions in 
ле record-breaking 116-day nation- 
wide steel strike in 1959, emerged with 
a healthy wage hike too. He pioneered 
the labor-management Human Rela- 
tions Committee, an approach to bar- 
gaining that other industries are study- 
ing. He recently won a 13-week 
sabbatical, or vacation with pay, once 
every five years for all hourly workers 
in the top half of the seniority ranks 
at each steel company. 
McDonald turns angry at charges 
that he leads too soft a life, partic- 
ularly in Palm Springs. “I have a per- 


fect right as a citizen to invest in a 
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piece of property anywhere," he de- 
clares. As for Steelworkers’ complaints 
that he is not tough enough in bargain- 
ing any more, McDonald has a ready 
reply. “I’ve never seen anybody get a 
labor contract yet by pounding the 
table," he says. “You get it by the use 
of logic and reason and arbitration and 
by no other way.” 

Such reasonable talk may be decep- 
tive. For with a power struggle going 
on within the union, there is little doubt 
that both Dave McDonald and the Abel 
faction will lead the Steelworkers into 
new militancy at the bargaining table 
when contract negotiations reopen this 
winter. 


CRIME 

The Madam's Mark 
. Poets are fond of saying that life im- 
itates art—but does it have to imitate 
television? The fact that it doesn't is 
perhaps the reason that 32-year-old 
Mark Fein last week was on trial for 
his lite. 

As the prosecution told it, Fein shot 
his bookmaker to death in October, 
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World Series bet on the New York 


Yankees, stuffed his body into a trunk, 
and persuaded a bosomy, redheaded 
prostitute named Gloria Kendal to dump 
the trunk in the Harlem River for him. 
Somehow, the body floated clear, and 
when it was discovered a month after 
the murder, Gloria phoned Fein in a 
snit. “Don’t you ever watch TV?" she 
asked him. "Didn't you ever hear of 
cement?" 

$2,000 
for television, 


Tab. If Fein had no weakness 
he had a couple of 
others to make up for it. As president 
of his father's thriving tin-can and card- 
board-box business, he seemed to have 
everything he needed—the best clothes, 
a sleek, white Lincoln Continental, an 
eight-room Park Avenue apartment in 
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which he maintained his attractive wife, 
Nancy, and their three children. But 
Fein, slender, bespectacled and Milque- 
toast-mild in appearance, frittered away 
a small fortune on a pair of extracurricu- 
lar pursuits—gambling and Gloria Ken- 
dal. In her 37 years, the last 16 of them 
spent as a prostitute and a madam, Glo- 
ria has been known by at least 13 other 
proper names and by any number of im- 
proper ones. Whatever her name, Fein 
certainly did like her game. According 
to the prosecution, he spent up to $700 
a month “in return for the sexual favors 
rendered by Gloria and her girls," once 
ran up a $2,000 tab before paying it up. 
Despite Fein's lucrative patronage, 
Gloria turned up last week as the star 
witness against him. On the stand in 
Room 1313 of Manhattan's Criminal 
Courthouse, she was a symphony of 
colors and curves, all sharps and no 
flats. One day she sported a clinging lav- 
ender suit, another a fuchsia - sheath 
that kept the all-male jury wide-awake. 
In her testimony, Gloria described in 
an incongruously little-girlish voice how 
Mark Fein had phoned her Oct. 10 in 
an obviously agitated state. He asked 
her to hurry over to the secret, $178- 
a-month apartment he maintained on 
East 63rd Street under the name Weiss- 
man to pursue his many outside in- 
terests. “1 walked in and there was a 
big trunk in the middle of the living 
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Foreign Minister Gabriel Valdés, to 
Washington to ask that Chile be per- 
mitted to reschedule and delay upcom- 
ing heavy payments on her $350 million 
debt to the U.S. Chances that the re- 
quest will be granted are good. 

After winning 5696 of the vote, Frei 
has a clear mandate for reform. His 
problem will be Chile’s contentious 
Congress. Frei’s Christian Democrats 
hold only 32 of 192 seats. New con- 
gressional elections are scheduled for 
March, and by then the President hopes 
his legislative programs will have won 
the public support necessary to gain 
a majority. 


BRAZIL 
The Early Bird 


The convention hall in Sao Paulo 
rocked to thunderous chants of “La- 
cer-da! La-cer-da!” Brazil's revolution 
was only six months old, and new presi- 
dential elections are not scheduled until 
Noy. 3, 1966. But Carlos Lacerda, 50, 
the mercurial Governor of Guanabara 
(Rio) State, is off and running full tilt 
for the presidency. Accepting the unan- 
imous nomination of his National Dem- 
ocratic Union, Lacerda immediately 
boarded a campaign “Train of Hope” 
for a whistle-stop tour of 18 towns, 
standing on the back platform and 
fervently promising “a land of tran- 
quillity, a government which functions 
without fear of demagoguery, without 
fear of dictators.” 

Brazilians know Lacerda as a politi- 
cian in perpetual motion, the man 
whose unceasing attacks forced Janio 
Quadros to resign and focused opposi- 
tion on his successor, the Leftist Joao 
Goulart. He is a hard man to feel neu- 
tral about. In blazing headlines around 
the country, pro-Lacerda papers took 
up the cudgels for -his “most noble 
civic and moral propositions.” Anti- 
Lacerda papers vilified him as a “mur- 
derer" and “torturer.” As he neared 
Rio last week, political enemies nar- 
rowly missed in an attempt to dyna- 
mite his train. Brazil's three other major 
political parties hastily announced plans 
to nominate their own candidates for 
1966 to combat Lacerda. 

Even while they were scrambling to 
catch up, Lacerda went spiraling on, 
few to Manhattan for a Reader's Di- 
gest luncheon in his honor. “We shall 
never present a bill for the services 
Brazil rendered to all peoples in de- 
stroying a Communist occupation, he 
said of the revolution. However, it 
would be helpful if the U.S. would 
underwrite Brazil’s currency by “the 
immediate creation of a fund to aid 
our effort against inflation," and also 
«would accept paying à better price for 
coffee." Suggestions like that store up 
political treasure back home for cam- 
paigning Carlos Lacerda. 
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BOLIVIA 


"State of Anarchy” 

"So far as we can see,” said a foreign 
diplomat in La Paz, “we are living in a 
state of anarchy.” One week after Pres- 
ident Víctor Paz Estenssoro had been 
toppled by a military uprising, about 
the only thing General René Barrientos 
and his junta of colone!s had proved 
was that it is easier to foment a revolu- 
tion than to run a government. 

Rioters had opened the jails, spilling 
hundreds of criminals onto the streets. 
A mob ransacked Paz  Estenssoro's 
home so completely that even the 
toilets were carried away. The stories 
circulating about the  ex-President 
verged on the ludicrous, among them 
that he had stolen four times the na- 
tional budget in U.S. aid funds. 

In the wake of it all, Barrientos 
seemed at a loss about what to do, or 
even where to start. He kept repeating 
his democratic ideals and desires for 
economic stability. “Bolivia,” he in- 
sisted, “must keep particularly close re- 
lations with the U.S.” He talked about 
disarming both the peasant militia of 
Paz Estenssoro and the militant tin min- 
ers of Leftist Juan Lechin to avoid fur- 
ther trouble. Yet he allowed Lechin to 
grab control of all the country’s most 
important unions, bowed even further 
by promising the unions joint control 
with management in running the nation- 
alized tin mines. In the past when the 
miners had such a voice, they feather- 
bedded costs so high that Bolivia was 
no longer able to export tin ata profit. 

In alarm, Washington suspended the 
U.S. aid program, which has pumped 
more than $300 million into Bolivia 
since 1952. The U.S. also purposefully 
delayed recognizing the new regime, 
though most observers felt that U.S. rec- 
ognition was bound to come eventually. 
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JAPAN 


Toward Leadership 

Propped up in bed in a Tokyo hos- 
pital, retiring Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda, recovering from a throat tumor, 
took up writing brush and rice paper. 
At the plea of his hopelessly deadlocked 
party, he stroked off a note choosing 
his own successor. Two hours later, 
Eisako Sato, 63, the dynamo of five for- 
mer Cabinets, became the tenth Prime 
Minister of postwar Japan—and, all but 
inevitably, a man destined to guide his 
nation along a new course, for, after 
19 years of penance, Asia's only fully 
industrialized country seems about to 
reclaim its place as a world power. 
Said Sato in his first nationwide tele- 
vision address as Premier: “Japan’s in- 
ternational voice has been too small.” 
How would it be made louder? 

Natural Place. Obviously the Japa- 
nese no longer dream of empire or of 
the tyrannical “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere" that led them to 
war. But Japan wants gradually to free 
itself of its dependence on the U.S. and 
take a role in the free world’s fight for 
peace. Thanks to Ikeda, it is already 
quietly giving $600 million a year in 
aid to underdeveloped nations, and this 
summer pledged more if necessary. It 
would like a permanent seat on the 
U.N. Security Council. Its government 
has been considering offering Japanese 
troops as a permanent U.N. security 
force. It would like to be given a free 
hand with its giant cultural cousin, Red 


China, both to win a place in the po- 
tentially enormous Chinese market and 
to try to conciliate between Peking and 
the West. 

Washington sometimes seems nervous 
at the thought of a too independent 
Japan, which is bound to the U.S. in a 
protective—but also restrictive—mutu- 
al security treaty that runs through 
1970, Actually, given the present dan- 
gerous unbalance in the Far East, noth- 
ing could be more advantageous to the 
U.S. than a strong Japan resuming its 
natural place as the economic and po- 
litical leader of Asia. 

To achieve this’ will not be easy. 
Japan has many clients in Asia but few 
friends. Their fellow Asians consider 
the Japanese a strange hybrid of Ori- 
ental past and technological present. 
Despite Japan’s impeccable—indeed, al- 
most mouselike—postwar behavior, its 
very forward stride manages to recall 
to some the brutalities of industrialized 
Imperial Japan. Less than two months 
ago, Japan’s proposal to send out its 
own peace corps was rebuffed unani- 
mously in Asia—although it was wel- 
comed in Africa. 

National Pride. Above all, Japan it- 
self is still ambivalent about playing a 
strong international role. By and large, 
the Japanese still dread the prospect of 
rearmament, which is the only means by 
which their great economic power can 
express itself as a political power. But 
amid unprecedented-prosperity and new 
national pride, the Japanese are grad- 
ually beginning to understand the re- 
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Learning about the uses of power. 
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finements, and two new airbases will be 
constructed—one in New Guinea; sev- 
eral other strips will be renovated across 
Australia’s northern tier. The buildup 
will cost nearly $500 million over the 
most recent defense commitments for 
the next three years. But the new meas- 
ures, which will take years to imple- 
ment, are being criticized as too little 
too late. Said Arthur Calwell, leader of 
the Labor Opposition and longtime critic 
of the government’s military policies: 
“It’s taken the government 14 years to 
discover that Australia is defenseless.” 


COMMUNISTS 
They Are Talking 


Somehow or other, Red Chinese. Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai could not bring him- 
self to leave Moscow. Perhaps it was 
the tonic weather—snow flurries and 
freezing temperatures. Maybe it was 
the charm of his hosts, burr-browed 
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inese hydroelectric project, would 
soon be delivered; Izvestia ran a photo 
of a Russian engineer supervising pro- 
Peking North Koreans building a tech- 
nical school. 

Russia and China evidently also 
agreed to stop calling each other dirty 
names. B. & K. even began patching 
up relations with Albania, Red China’s 
vociferous ally in Europe, whose propa- 
gandists have called Khrushchev’s fol- 
lowers “veritable criminals and sinister 
schemers.” Radio Moscow beamed a 
message of good will to Tirana, praising 
Albania’s “sovereignty and position in 
the world” and reiterating faith in the 
Soviet Union’s “sublime internationalist 
duty” of aiding all fraternal parties. 
But the Albanians, cocky as always, 
refused to end their “open ideological 
war” on Khrushchevian revisionism. 

Wary Hope. Western observers 
watched hawklike for signs of uncor- 
diality between the Russians and their 
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“AH WELL, THAT'S SHOW BUSINESS!” 


Leonid Brezhnev and cozy, cadaverous 
Aleksei Kosygin. More probably, Chou, 
who was closeted with B. & K. at least 
once a day for most of last week, felt 
he was getting somewhere with his Rus- 
sian adversaries—not fast but fast 
enough. After all, Peking’s great enemy, 
Nikita Khrushchev, had been sacrificed; 
now both sides could make at least 
limited concessions. 

Token Aid. According to rumors fil- 
tering out of the Kremlin sessions, Chou 
had finally agreed to a conference of 
Communist parties. But the meeting, 
originally called by Khrushchev for 
Dec. 15, would now not take place 
until next spring, after a series of pre- 
liminary talks between Russian and Chi- 
nese ideologues. And instead of reading 
Peking out of the Communist move- 
ment, as Khrushchev had intended, the 
conclave will undoubtedly focus on re- 
storing Red unity. 

In return for the Chinese agreement 
to attend the meeting, however modi- 
fied, there seemed to be at least token 
resumption of Russian aid to the Chi- 
nese. Tass reported that a 20,000-kw. 
turbine, built by the Russians for a 
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Chinese visitor; naturally there were 
some, and the conclusion was wide- 
spread that the talks had "failed." Ac- 
tually, after years of bitterness, they 
could hardly have "succeeded" in one 
week, and the significant fact remains 
that they took place at all. 

The basic differences between Rus- 
sia and Red China certainly could not 
be talked away, as a Pravda editorial 
on the day of Chou's departure indi- 
cated. Said Pravda: "The Soviet Union 
is firmly against all plans designed to 
heat up the international atmosphere." 
Clearly, Moscow was not ready to buy 
Peking's hard line—at least for the mo- 
ment. But by the time Chou finished 
his long goodbye and flew home to 
Peking, a Sino-Soviet dialogue had been 
established for the first time in 16 
months. The olive branch had been of- 
fered to all warring parties in the Com: 
munist movement, and the acute em 
barrassment brought about b 
shchev's boorish intransigence № 
transmuted into a glow 
How healing this might 
nist prestige with 
illustrated by: 
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of a nervous breakdown by the neces- 
sity of choosing between Moscow and 
Peking. Such emotional disturbances 
should at least be eased by Chou's visit. 


POLAND 
A Symptom 


The heavy-set man in a neatly pressed 
blue suit and beret stepped out of War- 
saw's shabby district court at 127 Gen- 
eral Swierczewski Street into a welcom- 
ing crowd of 300, mostly writers and 
students. They surrounded the old man 
and patted him on the back. Two girls 
embraced him and handed him red 
roses. Said he: “All the nice people 
seem to be here.” Melchior Wankowicz, 
72, one of Poland’s most popular nov- 
elists, had just been convicted by the 
not-so-nice people in courtroom No. 16 
of "slandering the People’s Republic of 
Poland.” 

The case was a symptom of what is 
happening to the once relatively liberal 
regime of Party Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka. At the start of World War II, 
Wankowicz fled Nazi-occupied Poland, 
accompanied Polish army units in the 
Italian campaign as a war correspond- 
ent, and told their story in his best- 
selling book Battle of Monte Cassino. 
Soon after wars end he settled in the 
U.S. with his wife and daughter, be- 

came an American citizen. Homesick 
and impressed by the new intellectual 
freedom under Gomulka, he visited 
Poland in 1958, then four years later 
settled in Warsaw permanently. At first 
he was lionized by the regime. But last 
March he joined 33 leading Polish in- 
tellectuals in issuing a sharp protest 
against growing intellectual repression. 

Promptly the police obtained retrac- 
tions from a majority of the signers, but 
Wankowicz was one of a dozen who 
refused to recant. Then suddenly, on 
the night of Oct. 5, he was arrested. 


WANKOWICZ AFTER TRIAL 
Roses for the convict. 
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was a speech critical of the government 
that he had written in June; he never 
delivered it, but had allegedly sent a 
copy to his daughter in Washington. 
Under a decree dating back to the 
Stalin era, Wankowicz was sentenced 
to three years in prison. The judge cut 
the sentence in half because of a recent 
amnesty and allowed him to go home 
pending appeal. ; 

By Stalinist standards this was mild 
treatment, but was nevertheless clear 
warning to Polish intellectuals to stop 
their criticism. To judge, however, by 
Wankowicz’ enthusiastic reception after 
the trial, at.least some of them were 
flouting that warning. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Disappointment in Prague 

A large crowd had gathered around 
Prague's ancient Hradéany Castle, clear- 
ly hoping to witness the beginning of 
the downfall of their Communist boss. 

Inside the castle's vast Gothic Vladi- 
slav Hall, 294 Deputies of the tame 
Communist Parliament were gathered 
to elect a new President. For weeks 
there had been hints that dour Antonin 
Novotny, 59, who for seven years has 
been both President and Communist 
Party chief, might lose the presidency, 
possibly as the first step to complete 
oblivion. Once a Stalinist who survived 
by ruthlessly killing off his rivals, No- 
votny had become a slavish follower of 
the deposed Nikita Khrushchev. Dur- 
ing the recent Moscow ceremonies cele- 
brating the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Novotny was noticeably ab- 
sent from the Communist lineup atop 
Lenin's Tomb. 

But when the Prague parliamentary 
session ended and the castle's great glass 
doors swung open, it was Novotny who 
stepped out on the balcony, having been 
*unanimously re-elected" for a new 
five-year term. He had survived once 
again, obviously having persuaded his 
critics that this was no moment for 
another Communist shake-up. 

Capitalist Magic. The crowd outside 
the castle faced Novotny in grim silence 
—and with good reason. Under Novot- 
ny's inflexible, inept rule, -potentially 
rich Czechoslovakia has suffered a con- 
tinuous economic crisis. Industrial pro- 
duction has fallen, productivity has 
stagnated, and last week the official 
news agency blandly conceded that 
Czechoslovakia would be compelled to 
buy 2,200,000 tons of grain abroad be- 
cause of a disastrous domestic harvest. 

Such dismal conditions have forced 
Communist planners to resort to that 
old capitalist magic, the profit motive. 
In its latest decrees, the government 
encourages factories that show a profit 
to reward workers with pay boosts and 
bonuses, while enterprises running a 
deficit will have to lower wages. to 
nuns them in line with productivity. 
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ANTI-RED DISPLAY IN ROME” 


Help for small businessmen, strong arms for dissenters. 


brary to a game room. There are free 
courses in stenography and foreign 
languages, as well as clubs for everyone 
from bridge players to fishermen. 
Amid all this benevolent ward-heel- 
ing, it is tempting to believe that Com- 
munists have really turned into demo- 
crats. But every so often, something 
happens to remind the forgetful that 
they haven't. One Red city councillor 
dared to criticize Mayor Dozza for 
acting too arbitrarily. Dozza agreed to 
a meeting at which the councillor would 
supposedly be allowed to spell out his 
grievances. But when the disgruntled 
comrade showed up, he found the at- 
mosphere less than encouraging to free 
speech: the room was packed with 
tough, blue-collared workmen who 
closed threateningly around him. “All 
right, let's discuss," said the leader of 
the bully boys. But he did not even 
have to use strong-arm methods. The 
dissenter collapsed with a mild heart 
attack and was carried out feet first. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Could Have Been Worse— 


But 15 It Good Enough? 

Britons love to buck the tide. While 
even Russia and the satellites are 
marching their economies away from 
centralization and toward the profit mo- 
tive, Britain’s new Labor government 
is charging right ahead to renationalize 
the steel industry. 

In the House of Commons last week, 
the Tories were joined by the small Lib- 
eral Party in-an attempt to condemn 
Labor for its announced steel plan. 
Britain’s steel industry certainly needs 
some measures to make it more com- 
petitive in the world market, where last 
year it ranked fifth in output (behind 
the U.S., Russia, West Germany and 
Japan). British steel, though technolog- 
ically advanced, suffers from too many 
inefficient small firms, and Labor econ- 
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omists argue that if the industry is not 
nationalized, a massive number of merg- 
ers, leading to monopoly situations and 
price fixing, are bound to occur. The 
Conservatives admit the problem, but 
deny that nationalization is the answer. 
lain Macleod, lately returned to the 
Tory front bench after a disgruntled 
self-exile in journalism, called steel na- 
tionalization “the application by small 
and foolish men of a 19th century solu- 
tion to a mid-20th century problem.” 

With its thin majority, Labor had to 
haul in M.P.s in wheelchairs and on 
crutches to save itself, 307 to 301. Had 
the motion passed, Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson's government could have 
fallen. 

Still Compassionate. With the open- 
ing steel skirmish won, Wilson turned 
coolly to the next item on his agenda, 
an emergency "autumn budget" de- 
signed to ease Britain's painful $2 bil- 
lion. balance-of-payments deficit until 
the regular budget is drawn up in April. 
At the same time, Wilson saw a chance 
to nail down votes for a probable spring 
election by passing some promised so- 
cial-welfare measures. 

It was the first parliamentary test for 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
James Callaghan, 52, who tried to sym- 
bolize new approaches by carrying his 
speech in a plain manila envelope rather 
than the traditional battered attaché 
case. Known as "the Mod from the 
Treasury" because of his sharp ward- 
robe, Callaghan on this occasion was 
all business, shunned the customary 
tumbler of "amber liquid” resorted to 
by Chancellors during their long, dry 
budgetary speeches. But Callaghan = 
less of an innovator in the budge i 
Main points: a 
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criptions writt c € 
tional Health Service will forthwith be 
free: а 28€ prescription charge on each 
item was abolished. 
> Widows’ pensions Were led ( 
$4.20 a week), old-age and disability 
payments increased by 20%, to show 
that even in times of economic stress, 
Britain can be “humane and compas- 
sionate." 
> An already punishing gasoline tax 


tripled (to 


was increased by sixpence (76), thus 
raising the cost of one "Imperial gal- 
lon" (a fifth again as capacious as its 
U.S. equivalent) to 757. 

> Income tax, which is paid by compa- 
nies as well as individuals, was raised 
in the higher brackets by sixpence on 
the pound, thus bringing the British tax 
rate back to approximately where it 


was in 1959, when the Tories cut it. A 
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The Grandest Duchy 

The smallest member of NATO was 
the one least troubled by the alarms 
and arguments over European defense. 
Although Luxembourg was for centu- 
ries fought over by France and Germa- 
ny, its 153 turreted castles now serve 
as tourist attractions, and last week its 
327,000 subjects were concerned with 
a purely sentimental occasion. It was 
one of those episodes suggesting that, 
despite the new Europe's growing pains, 
the old Europe somehow goes on. 

“Charlotte, mir hun ek guer! [Char- 
lotte, we love you], cried thousands 
of weeping, waving burghers, crowding 
around the palace, right across the 
street from the showrooms of the capi- 
tal's chief undertaker. At 68 the longest- 


— end 


WIFE WATCHING NEW GRAND DUKE TAKE OATH 
The old Europe somehow goes on. 


previously programmed  capital-gains 
tax was deferred until April, to the 
temporary relief of businessmen. 

Ledger-Demain. With an eye to for- 
eign trade, Callaghan took care to af- 
firm that the 15% import duties 
announced last month were only tem- 
porary, to be lifted when and if Brit- 
ain's balance-of-payment problems are 
eased. All told, it was a fairly effective 
act of ledger-demain; the gas-tax in- 
crease was passed by a ten-vote margin, 
the income tax by 26. The budget's im- 
pact is decidedly deflationary, since it 
will take nearly $600 million in purchas- 
ing power out of the economy. Some 
experts believe that this is just what 
is needed right now. 

On the whole, the British business 
community felt that the budget could 
have been worse (“Insidious but less 
drastic than feared,” said the Daily Tel- 
egraph) and as a result the London 
Stock Exchange registered relief with 
a two-day rise. But the great danger 
in Labor's stopgap budget is that the 
deflationary tax increases might seri- 
ously reduce incentives in the British 
economy. 


ruling monarch in Europe, Grand 
Duchess Charlotte abdicated in favor of 
her son, Jean Benoit Guillaume Marie 
Robert Louis Antoine Adolphe Marc 
d’Aviano, 43, who promised to strive to 
“ban all that remains of moral and ma- 
terial misery” in his domain. 

The task ought not to be taxing, since 
under his mother’s rule, which began just 
after World War J, Luxembourg came 
to enjoy the highest standard of living 
in Europe. There is no unemployment 
in the duchy’s 999 sq. mi., industry is 
booming, and $70 million in U.S. in- 
vestments has gone into Luxembourg 
in the past decade. Grand Duke Jean 
and his wife, sister of Belgium’s King 
Baudouin, should have plenty of time 
for their favorite sports—skiing, swim- 
ming and golfing. ; 

As for Charlotte, she will be able to 
tend her rose garden, aided by her hus- 
band, Prince Félix of Bourbon-Parma, 
71. A descendant of France's Sun King 
Louis XIV (1643-1715), the prince 
long ago stopped Bambling with the 
family fortune and in old age has turned 
dutiful and thoroughly bourgeois—in 
fact, Luxembourgeois. 
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POLES REPEL, unlike poles attract. This is the basic 
gnetism, first formulated by Peter the Pilgrim 
R 269, and the basic principle of electrophoresis 
ied, practically and economically, to paint by the 
er, Jenson and Nicholson Group, today. Electro- 
‘etic coating guarantees uniform-controlled thick- 
of paint on articles of complex shape; makes 
t waste negligible; eliminates fire and toxicity risks 
| conveyorised, requires minimum maintenance, 
> ectrophoresis is the movement of particles dispersed 
liquid caused by passing an electric current through 
iquid between two electrodes, acting as conductors. 
$ electrically-charged particles are attracted to the 
| годе of opposite charge and deposited. In practice, 
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an object to be primed is made to act as the electrode. 
The dispersed particles are resins and pigments of a 
special paint formulation electrophoretically thrown 


on the,electrode to form a tightly-bonded layer of 


paint. 

The B.J.N. organisation invest hundreds of thousands 
of pounds annually in paint science and research. 
Painting by electrophoresis is just one of many recent 
B.J.N. paint technology advances, Ford, Kodak, B.M.C.. 
Jaguar, Singer, Hoover, Electrolux, are some famous 
names in world industry served by B.J.N. The Group's 
resources and products are serving industry in Great 
Britain, Ireland, India, Pakistan, West Indies, France. 
Australia, New Zealand, Portugal and East Africa. 
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i m Rebels A 
outside and lined us up 
ifl, This was it. But to 
ye E they deferred to tots 
уеп or eight years old. 
„ do with them?' asked 
| 7? children devised a dif- 
each of us. ‘Cut that one's 
Fille, ake him eat її, от, Cut his 
СШ 1” or, ‘Put his eyes out. 
or »t sharpening their spears 
Я те children yelled, ‘Let's 
ТД am Kill the first one! 
CM « the nightmare ordeal of 24 
pon! "held prisoner by Communist- 
zm Js in the Congolese town of 
rebels in ed by a Belgian tin- 
. As things turned out, 


e disappointed, for at 


ok 1 


WOUNDED OUTLAW 


with gasoline in front of the local Lu- 
mumba monument. Following Kindu's 
recapture fortnight ago, government 
forces blew up the monument; the ad- 
joining pavement was still cracked and 
blackened from the rebel burnings. 

Captured documents showed that the 
rebel leaders themselves were having 
trouble with their chaotic troops. Com- 
manders evidently had to field a steady 
stream of inspectors to keep the simbas 
(or "lions," as the rebel soldiers call 
themselves) in line. The rebels, like 
most Congolese, could not kick their 
tribal superstitions. One communiqué 
from a rebel officer ended with an ur- 
gent P.S.: "I beg monsieur le colonel to 
make sure that all bridges in our ter- 
ritory be washed with medicine to pro- 
tect against bombardment." 

Another guerrilla major reported that 
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during an inspection trip he had been 
repeatedly arrested by leaders of the 
rebels’ own youth wing, the Jeunesse, 
who “would not respect my rank.” One 
loutish Jeunesse captain even threat- 
ened to have his fraternal superior ex- 
ecuted for "troublemaking," until the 
major paid him a 3,000-franc ($20) 
bribe. zn 
Do Nothing Inhuman. Of principal 
concern at week's end was the fate of 
1.000 whites still trapped in rebel ter- 
ritory. Among the prisoners were 63 
Americans, including the five-man US. 
consulate staff in Stanleyville, who have 
been held under guard for more than 
two months in a hotel room. With 
Tshombe’s forces closing in, "President" 
Christophe Gbenye of the rebel “Peo- 
ple's Republic? may try to use the 
whites as hostages to improve his bar- 
raining position. І 
S US Prime Minister Jomo Ken- 
vatta, chairman of an ad hoc Congo 
Reconciliation Commission set up by 
ihe Organization of African Unity, ap- 
pealed to "all authorities in the Congo 
to do nothing that would be inhuman 
toward civilians in their custody. 
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CAMBODIA 


Trustworthy, Loyal, Helpful, 


Brave, Clean, Reverent & Snookie 

Like the young bride always threat- 
ening to go home to Mother, Cam- 
bodia's neutralist Prince Norodom 
(“ЅпооКіе”) Sihanouk more or less sur- 
vives on the international scene by con- 
stantly threatening to break off with 
somebody. Last week, as Red Chinese 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi dropped by 
for Cambodian independence-day cere- 
monies, Sihanouk affirmed what no one 
doubted—that he was perfectly capable 
of renouncing “our monarchic and na- 
tionalist regime to adopt the Communist 
regime." Next thing, Snookie warned 
Russia and Red China that unless his 
economic problems are solved, Cam- 
bodia might abandon these nations and 
"align itself with the very rich United 
States so that they can meet the annual 
deficit of our national budget"—a sug- 
gestion that might no longer be very 
welcome in Washington. 

Finally, Sihanouk made his gravest 
move of all, and this time he didn't 
just threaten. Drawing himself up to 
his full 5 ft. 4 in., Snookie solemnly 
severed Cambodia's relations with that 
well-known instrument of imperialism— 
the Boy Scouts World Bureau. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
A Brace of Kings 


Long famed for its bleak deserts, 
eye-for-an-eye justice and profitable oil 
wells, Saudi Arabia last week had the 
added distinction of possessing two 
monarchs. Profligate King Saud, 62, 
who had reigned for eleven years, sulked 
in his ultra-modern Naziriyah Palace in 
the capital city of Riyadh. Just down 
the road in the Red Palace was Saud's 
half brother Feisal who two weeks ago 
was summoned to the throne by a 
fatwa, or religious edict, issued by a na- 
tional council composed of 100 princes, 
assorted sheiks and the ulema (a body 
of learned men). At the same time the 
fatwa deposed King Saud, but he refused 
to abdicate, and no one knew just how 
to go about making him do it. 

Deathbed Oath. The two men have 
long been antagonists. Their father, the. 
late King Ibn Saud once said, "I wish 
that Feisal had been born twins and 
Saud had never been born at all." Nev- 
ertheless, Saud was the oldest son and 
was therefore named Crown Prince. On 
his deathbed, Ibn Saud made Feisal 
swear on the Koran that he would not 
seek the throne as long as Saud lived. 

Keeping the oath was not easy. As 
King, Saud squandered fortunes on his 
pleasures, chief of which were a huge 
harem. Next to women, Saud liked air- 
conditioned Cadillaes best, and next 
Cadillacs, intrigue. In contrast, Eg 
was almost a puritan: though ШШ 
married, he lives with only ОШ 
a time and, for the pas 
consort has Бе 
Princess lffat. Р 
and Engli 


for the benefit of the people. | 
'The pattern of Saudi Arabia has al- 


ternated between a few years of mis- 
management and waste by nearly illiter- 
ate King Saud and then a few years of 
austerity under Feisal as Premier—un- 
til the King felt he could afford to get 
rid of him again. When Feisal was last 
called back to power in 1962 for anoth- 
er spell of reform, he decided to get 
tough. He cut down Saud’s privy purse 
30%, to a paltry $20 million a year. 
Cautiously progressive, Feisal also ear- 
marked $500 million for schools, hos- 
pitals, roads and water projects. He 
promised to introduce movies next 
year, ordered the building of two TV 
stations and allowed female announc- 
ers on the air. As usual, Saud and his 
wastrel sons conspired with outraged 
Moslem mullahs who opposed such fri- 
volities and protested that an educated 
woman is a defiled woman. 

Sensible Heat. Last September Feisal 
attended the Alexandria conference of 
Arab nations and held a series of pri- 
vate meetings with Egypt’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to patch up the 
dispute between their two countries 
over Yemen’s civil war—which last 
week finally headed for an armistice. 
Back home, Feisal was depressed to find 
that King Saud and his sons had been 
up to their old tricks. Finally, Feisal de- 
cided to break his long-kept oath in fa- 
vor of the national interest. He ordered 
the national council convened, and while 
the fatwa was being drawn up, Feisal 
traveled slowly across the country in a 
400-car motorcade, making repeated 
halts to attract maximum attention. 
Met with the announcement that he 
was to be King in place of Saud, Feisal 
professed astonishment but, after prayer 
and deep reflection, accepted. 

Since then, deposed King Saud has 
stubbornly remained inside his palace, 
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FEISAL & SUBJECTS 
A brother who shouldn't have been born. 
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POETS AT CALCUTTA FOUNTAIN 
And a sister in the Taj Mahal. 


comforted by his numberless wives and 
concubines, and encouraged by his sons. 
The throne, he said, “was given me by 
God and my father, and no one can 
take it away from me." Some of Feisal's 
advisers suggested cutting off the elec- 
tric power to Naziriyah Palace, which 
would automatically shut down the air- 
conditioning plant, said to be the world's 
largest after that of the Pentagon in 
Washington. The sweltering heat, they 
argued, would bring Saud to his senses. 
But Feisal refused to take personal ac- 
tion against Saud, declared: “He is still 
here, and we shall do everything pos- 
sible to ensure his comfort.” 


INDIA 


The Hungry Generation 

A thousand years ago, India was the 
land of Vatsyayana’s Kama Sütra, the 
classic volume that so thoroughly de- 
tailed the art of love that its trans- 
lators still usually leave several key 
words in Sanskrit. Last week, in a land 
that has become so straitly laced that 
its movie heroines must burst into song 
rather than be kissed, five scruffy young 
poets were hauled into Calcutta’s 
dreary Bankshall Court for publishing 
works that would have melted even 
Vatsyayana’s pen. The Hungry Genera- 
tion had arrived. - 

Born in 1962, with an inspirational 
assist from visiting U.S. Beatnik Allen 
Ginsberg, Calcutta’s Hungry Genera- 
tion is a growing band of young Ben- 
galis with tigers in their tanks. Some- 
what unoriginally they insist that only 
in immediate physical pleasure do they 
find any meaning in life, and they blame 
modern society for their emptiness. On 
cheaply printed paper, they pour forth 
a torrent of starkly explicit erotic writ- 
Ings, most of them based on their own 
exploits (“In the Taj Mahal with My 
Sister”) Or on dreams. “My theme is 
me, says Hungry Poet Shaileshwar 
Ghose, 26, a schoolteacher. “I say what 
l feel. I feel frustration, hunger for 
love, hunger for food." 
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PEOPLE 


tizing Miss Italy sinisterly left out? Pop- 
ular Miss U.S.A. was vetoed, snarled 
her manager, because "British juries are 
prejudiced against American girls," a 
Texas leaguer that conveniently ignored 
the presence on the jury of such non- 
Britons as Tab Hunter and Paul Anka. 
Actually, the panel had a simple prob- 
lem of a whole lot of lovely girls to pick 
from, and if green-eyed Model Ann 
Sidney, 20, winner of the $7,000 title, 
just happened to be Miss United King- 
dom, by jingo, she was also 5 ft. 8 in. 
of absolute wow. 


One week before the big fight, when 
he turned up for the preliminary weigh- 
in, Heavyweight Sheik Cassius Clay, 22, 
was romping up and down Boston's 
Commonwealth Avenue, stopping trol- 
leys and autos to ask if anyone had seen 
the “Big Bear," also known as Sonny 
Liston. Three days before the fight, Clay 
was rushed to City Hospital in an ambu- 
lance, after becoming ill during din- 
ner, and doctors diagnosed a hernia. 
Surgery was immediate, and the match 
was postponed indefinitely. Liston’s 
comment: “If he wouldn't run around 
in the streets, he wouldn't have any- 
thing wrong with him." 


Her London publishers called it “a 
continuation of his writing skill" when 
Robin Jane Wells, 32, granddaughter of 
Novelist-Historian H. G. Wells, dashed 
off a children's tale about a blue ele- 
phant, called Tuscan and the Paint. 
With that kind of billing, it was only a 
question of time before someone asked 
her what she thought of her grandfa- 
ther, whose 105 tomes, from The War 
of the Worlds to The Outline of History, 
made him one of the most influential 
authors of the early part of the century. 
"I hate to admit it,” she confessed, 
"but I don't know much about his 
books. I don't read them." 


Give a little, get a little is a natural 
thing to think. Pope Paul VI, 67, had 
just decided to donate his gold-and- 
silver, jewel-studded coronation crown 
(conservatively worth $12,000) to be 
used in a fund-raising campaign for 
those “who suffer misery." Now, here 
was English Actress Dorothy Tutin, 34, 
holding out a 1623 First Folio edition 
of William Shakespeare, after members 
of Britains Royal Stratford Shake- 
speare Company had put on a perform- 
ance in the Vatican. “What a beautiful 
memento of this occasion!" exclaimed 
the Pope, taking it and passing it to an 
aide. Frightfully sorry, blushed Doro- 
thy, but please would he give it back: 
she had only meant him to give the 
$60,000 volume his blessing. 


Possibly the hairdos were a little 
moplike, and here and there a trace of 
baby fat still lingered. But the 52 young 
ladies who met in Dallas for a crack at 
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MISS TEENAGE AMERICA 
While the little monkeys did the bird. 


the Miss Teenage America title were 
long on animal spirits. Miss Teenage 
Tampa appropriately won the turtle 
race with her pet "Knight," while doz- 
ens of girls danced the monkey and the 
bird. Miss Teenage Memphis disap- 
proved, saying: “I feel I cannot live for 
God and participate in the vulgarity of 
some of the modern dances." When the 
feathers settled, the winner was a glee- 
ful soprano, Carolyn Mignini, 17, à 
Baltimore oriole who will use her $10,- 
000 prize to study at Juilliard, 


For $1,000,000 or thereabouts, he 
got the famous blue-and-white zebra- 
striped upholstery, the potted palms, 
and a publicity agent thrown in to make 
weight. But John Mills, 50, a wartime 
Polish commando, doesn’t really need 
him: as soon as he bought Manhattan’s 
El Morocco (from Edwin Perona, son 
of the late founder), dozens of friends 
dropped by for a toot, from venture- 
some capitalists like Sherman Fairchild 
to Cinemactress Merle Oberon. After 
all, Mills already runs a triple-barreled 
London establishment (casino, night- 
club, restaurant) that is loaded with 
big game, including Prince Philip and 
the Sheik of Kuwait. Though Mills says 
"I wouldn't dare" change the zebra's 
stripes, he is adding a few jolly wrin- 
kles: discothéque, a Rolls-Royce with 
bar, and a Bentley to carry his more 
diffident guests to and fro. 


While flying to Manhattan to sing in 
a benefit concert for the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, Soprano 
Coretta Scott King, 37, wife of the con- 
ference's leader, the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., 35, struck up a conversa- 
tion with her seat mate, a white gi 
from Louisiana who recognized he 
Was the topic race relations? Рё 
resistance? Well, not exactis 
King. "We're both l 
if you're a middle 
I've always sai 
anything." — 


Death & Modern Man 


Modern medicine has st 
longed lives, slashed death 


the very process of dying. 


to the problem they have 


Medical scientists cannot 
on the time when death 
technically occurs. Js it 
when breathing stops? Or 
the heart? Or when brain 
waves cease? Psychologists 
and psychiatrists assert that 


THANATOLOGY 


Neither the sun nor death 
can be looked at steadily. 
—La Rochefoucauld 


for many patients, changed drastically 


for a handful of psychiatrists, medical 
men have paid only cursory attention 


vertently intensified: How are the fatal- 
ly ill to be helped to face the end? 
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eadily pro- than how he is told. 


rates and, 


Yet, except 


thus inad- 
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realized—people reach a point where 
they are willing to die." To Psycholo- 
gist Herman Feifel of the University of 
Southern California, who has edited a 
book on The Meaning of Death, what 
the patient is told is less important 


Who's Afraid? And what about the 
role of the family, now that so many 
more deaths occur in hospitals than at 
home? Psychiatrist Wald says tartly: 
“At death scenes, doctors and nurses 
are frightened of families. They feel ac- 
cused by the relatives because they are 
all-powerful. 
Doctors tend to keep families away to 


fear of death is universal, 
but disagree about its true 
nature. Freud compared it 
with fears of castration. 
Others believe that patients 
fear dying itself less than 
their own helplessness and 
uselessness in the process. 
Some believe the fear of 
death is the instinctual root 
of all other fears. 

Family Attitude. From 
his own observations in Col- 
orado General and Colora- 
do Psychopathic hospitals, 
one thing of which Psychia- 
trist Richard Vanden Bergh 
can be sure is that patients 
are sometimes left terribly 
alone when the end is near. 
“All of us," he told a con- 
vention of nurses at the 
University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, “have 
seen the patient who is 
slowly dying of a chronic, 
debilitating illness and has been placed 
in the room farthest from the center of 
the ward. The doctors drop in briefly 
during rounds, glance at his chart, and 
leave almost immediately. The general 
attitude of the ward is: ‘There’s really 
nothing we can do for him—after all, 
he’s dying anyway.’” 

This attitude is as appalling to many 
physicians as it is to just about all min- 
isters of religion. But what is to be 
done? The first question that arises is 
whether to tell a patient that he is dy- 
ing. “Much depends,” says the Univer- 
Sity of California’s Dr. Alexander Si- 
mon, “on the attitude of the family 

and the patient's own attitude. There 
are some whom I would not tell about 
шшер! death because they would 
panic." Another U. of C. psychiatrist 
Dr. Robert D. Wald, believes that the 
Opposite situation is more common: 
“The assumption is that people don't 
want to die. From my experience, I be- 
lieve that—more often than is generally 
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KOLLWITZ' “THE CALL OF DEATH” 
For tearful relatives, a coaching problem. 


protect their own self-esteem, though 
perhaps not consciously." 

There are, to be sure, many cases in 
which it would do no good to have the 
family stage a death watch because the 
patient is in a coma. And such cases are 
becoming vastly more numerous now 
that medical science has learned to pro- 
long the body's life, or at least some 
signs of life, long after the mind has 
become irreparably clouded. But Dr. 
Vanden Bergh says that he, and most 
doctors, have seen many patients who 
were not only conscious but alert right 
up to the end. Even with a patient 
who is technically comatose, there is 
no way for an outsider to be certain 
how much he senses of what is going 
on around him. 

Probably the only patients who must 
necessarily be deprived of the comfort 
of kinfolk are the growing numbers 
who are sent after Surgery to ultra- 
modern recovery rooms from which 
visitors are barred because of the dan- 
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Dr. Barber, reduce tooth decay in the 
important first permanent molars; early 
Iss of these teeth may lead to bite ab- 
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hr tooth-straightening appliances. 
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INSURANCE PROTECTION with 
LOCAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


Throughout Asia, 55 branch offices Principal offices in ASIA 
and numerous agencies of the long JAPAN 
established American Foreign In- American Foreign Insurance Association 


Tokyo Chamber of Com. & Ind. Bldg. 


surance Association are available to (C.P.0. Box 13) * Tokyo 
you for trained insurance assistance KOREA 
in the varying requirements of inter- American Foreign Insurance Association 
ti l busi Cho Heung Bank Bldg. 
natonalgOUsiness. (International P.O. Вох 1494) • Seoul 
OKINAWA 


With AFIA you are secured by the à М зех 

Dy ome American Foreign Insurance Association 
multi-million dollar assets and the AFIA Building, Highway No. 1 
wealth of experience of the out- (C.P.0. Box 101) • Naha 
standing American insurance com- HONG KONG = 
А А American Foreign Insurance Association 
panies listed below. Jardine House (P.0. Box 2308) 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
120 Juan Luna Street (Р.О. Box 1930) 
Manila 


INDONESIA 
American Foreign Insurance Association 


x 35B Djalan Nusantara (Р.О. Box 2108) 


FIA Djakarta V/12 
/ MALAYSIA 
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7 American Foreign Insurance Association 
ze 
DE (T) tee Wah Bank Bldg. (Р.О. Box 2155) 
22264 Kuala Lumpur 
p American Foreign Insurance Association 
Member Companies . . - Denmark House (P.0. Box 46) 
AETNA » THE AMERICAN • BOSTON Singapore 
FIREMAN'S FUND • GLENS FALLS INDIA 
С FORD FIRE The Home Insurance Company 
GREAT AMERICAN m RELIANCE Universal Insurance Building 
THE HOME • THE PHOENIX + (P.0, Box 977) * Bombay 1 
ST. PAULF & M * UNITED STATES FIRE - BAKISTAN 
WESTCHESTER FIRE The Home Insurance Company 
(10) Qamar House No. 2 * Bunder Road 
Combined assets over (Р.О. Box 4780) * Karachi 2, W.P. 


U.S. four billion dollars. 


American Foreicn insurance Asso 


world headquarters: 161 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, МЖ 
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We're 99 


Marvellous 


It’s nice to be appreciated and this is 
certainly the case in Manila. Cathay 
Pacific has long enjoyed a warm friend- 
ship with the people of The Philippines 
because Cathay Pacific's service is friendly 
and efficient on our 8 flights weekly 
between Manila and Hongkong. Naturally, 
the same marvellous service applies on 
flights to the other 16 major cities served 
by Cathay Pacific. 


Spanning 


ДЕП ORE, 
CATHAY PACIFIC 


SRANAN PACIFIC serves: HONG KONG - BANGKOK 

JESSELTON 
MANILA . OSAKA/KYOTO 
SINGAPORE | ТАЁ \NGOON - SAIGON . SEOUL 


- СА 
KUALA LUMPGR ITA - DJAKARTA 
PHNOM PENH 


* TOKYO . VIENTIANE 


AB 
UTTERFIELD & SWIRE ASSOCIATED COMPANY 5, 
USA—167 
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smooth muscle in the arterial wilk E 

Ford chose to have the oper у коо 
done by famed Cardiovascular Sur 3 ee 
Denton A. Cooley at Houston: [з 


А ; (еы! cor 
Luke’s Episcopal Hospital. Last w | р. 
with Schulman assisting, Cooley тї Ы, 


5i-in. incision under Ford's left acta White 
into the chest. The surgeon then s; Angry | 
rated Ford's ribs, and collapsed а ы 
tion of lung to expose a chain of m 
running along the backbone like as moil. A 
of far-apart beads. About four inch oe | 


the nerves were removed, and the Zt of g 
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MEG n a beaming Ford mel И Trough à 
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L ing on foreign policy or participating 


Thread of Trouble 
r expected labor turmoil 
t an unreal, occasional- 
2 unbelievable quality right 
t—but last week it turned 
ged nightmare for the 
the United Auto 
5 against Ford entered its 
seless week, it seemed certain 
nd perhaps much, of the 
Б economy will be lasting. 
that the auto industry 
8,000,000 units for calendar 
2 Ward's Automotive Reports, 


“mage tot 
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d one of its worst introduction 
recent history, thanks to the 
neral Motors strike, and two 
hs back to back could make 
ts felt this winter not only in 

around the entire U.S. 

gill unwilling to settle such noneco- 
піс matters as longer wash-up peri- 
li and the allocation of overtime, 
Lembers of Ford local unions con- 
ined to walk out. The company closed 
у plants from Alabama to Minnesota, 

off 33,500 nonstrikers to bring the 


"hl of men out of work to 59,000. 


arterial walk, 
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lids passenger car production is al- 


aly 75% below capacity and unless 
walkout ends this week, said Presi- 
ш Arjay Miller, the nation's fourth 
юе company will screech to a com- 
tte stop. The U.A.W. aggravated the 
бет by also striking Mack Trucks 
White Motor Co. 
Angry Lieutenants. In fact, as the 
on looked around last week, it was 
eed with a sudden storm of labor 
moil. After 12 to 15 months of com- 
Шуе labor calm, strikes or the 
of strikes suddenly hovered over 
"^ important industries as paper, rail- 
rough & meat packing and steel. 
Ris nan of these disparate dis- 
lir edi common thread: a rebel- 
SN national union chiefs by 
б and ER) ambitious local lead- 
à €ss rank and file. A new 


i ; 
I|, "ependent union that recently 
узе 
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ae less militant A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
is ut down two-thirds of the West 
a Industry by calling the first 
Te in 30 years. In steel, the 
à strike next spring have 
tened by a battle for the 
lee Y of the United Steelworkers 
ip S.). And it is painfully ob- 
full pater Reuther has had his 
cal 1) 98 to control his disputa- 
-W. leaders. 


ions 
Mast 
ir 


WERE caused partly by a kind 
nt а ism on the part of locals 
ti Play a bigger role, partly 

ical and technological chal- 
А elim automation—that have 
^s mate of discontent in U.S. 
aris ПУ in the rank and file, 

9cracy seems old, aloof, 


in university colloquia to keep in touch 
with grass-roots concerns. Some annoy- 
ing habits of union leaders that are ig- 
nored so long as they deliver—frequent 
travel, conspicuously high living—begin 
to pall when there is less left to deliver. 
Unionists call this the “high-hat issue" 
or “uppity unionism.” To escape its 
onus, one U.A.W. troubleshooter in 
Pittsburgh refuses to wear white shirts, 
and a top officer of a food employees 
union says: "I wouldn't drive a Cadillac 
these days if you gave me one." 
Unaccustomed Challenges. Recently 
the heads of the American Federation 
of Teachers, the International Long- 


power plays threatens U.S. business 
with the prospect of more wage de- 
mands, rugged bargaining and bother- 
some work stoppages. 


MANAGEMENT 
Watch That Man 


Los Angeles Businessman Norton Si- 
mon plunges into his backyard swim- 
ming pool three times a day, but that 
is about the only way he ever plunges. 
Working from a base that includes Cal- 
ifornia’s $400 million Hunt Foods & In- 
dustries and heavy investments in salad 
oil, matches, paint and publishing (Mc- 
Call's), Simon plans his moves with the 
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STRIKING WORKERS OUTSIDE FORD'S WAYNE, MICH., PLANT 
Also at issue: uppity unionism and discourses on foreign policy. 


shoremen’s Association and the State 
County and Municipal Employees Un- 
ion have been ousted. The leaders of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
the Building Services Union and the 
Communications Workers of America 
have been forced to fight unaccustomed 
challenges, and the President of the 
United Rubber Workers was recently 
rebuffed by his rank and file when he 
attempted to raise dues. For the first 
time since he founded the International 
Union of Electrical Workers in 1949, 
moody, mercurial James Carey is being 
strongly challenged for the presidency. 
The United Mine Workers’ $50,000-a- 
year president, Tony Boyle, is. being 
challenged by a $130-a-week miner. 
Many businessmen are finding out 
the hard way that the secure, experi- 
enced labor chieftains are more pliable 
and reasonable than the local leaders 
who have lately. vaulted to power. In 
union politics, where it often takes up 
to 30 years to rise to the top, the temp- 
tation is great to make a quick mark 
through excessive militancy. By any 


care and strategy of a Clausewitz. West 
Virginia’s Wheeling Steel (1963 sales: 
$236 million) was surprised to find a 
few years back that Simon had quietly 
become one of its biggest stockholders, 
controling 145,000 shares. Last week 
Norton Simon was elected Wheeling's 
chairman, replacing William A. Steele, 
who resigned a few weeks ago. 

Simon will leave the actual running 
of the steel firm to others, but his take- 
over at Wheeling—where he owns only 
8.8% of the stock—was certainly 
enough to make a few other people 
nervous. Among them: Leonard Gold- 
enson, president of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters, which a 
few months back turned down a bid 
from Stockholder Simon (controlling 
more than 200,000 shares) to beco 
board member, and Roy W. Ma 
president of Canada Dry. 
mon onto its board in А 
rebuffing his bid. Simon 
terest in Canada 
company’s 
clearly a 
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THE ECONOMY 
A Bird's-Eye Look 
At the Countryside 

Who benefits the most when U.S. 
householders buy more furniture? What 
would happen to sales of a paint com- 
pany if the Government cut back de- 
fense spending on aircraft and missiles? 
Which U.S. industries stand to be hurt 
most by Britains new 15% levy on 
imports? What effect would the pro- 
posed $500 million cut in excise taxes 
have on various segments of the U.S. 
economy? 

The answers to such questions have 
long been difficult or impossible to come 
by, although the Government is spend- 
ing millions every year ($118.3 million 
this fiscal, year, up 2996 over three 
years ago) to provide the growing flow 
of statistics that pour from 14 federal 
agencies. Despite the proliferation of 
statistics, no one had ever devised a 
master plan that would pull them all 
together, and even the experts were 
largely left in the dark about how an 
event in one area of the economy could 
affect a business or industry in another. 

Last week the Commerce Depart- 
ment proudly brought forth a major 
new aid that will prove invaluable in 
analyzing the U.S. economy and its 
parts. It is called the input-output table, 
and its 24,044 computations are the 
result of five years and three-quarters 
| of a million dollars’ worth of work by 
m a 20-man staff in Commerce's Office 
4 of Business Economics. Basically, the 
staff divided U.S. industry into 86 
groups, painstakingly put precise num- 
bers on the intricate interplay of sales 
| and orders among them and tied the 
T whole works for the first time to such 
| basic statistical yardsticks as national 
AE income and gross national product. It 
d thus created the first really 3-D view 
IX of the U.S. economy. “Input-output,” 
says George Jaszi, head of the Office 
of Business Economics, “is a bird's-eye 
view of the economy, like looking at 
the countryside from an airplane." 

Fears of Regimentation. The new 
view will make business and Govern- 
ment predictions more accurate, enable 
a businessman to see how a change in 
consumer demand, Government spend- 
ing or taxes will affect his own enter- 
prise, give him a better insight into 
who are his customers' customers (a 
notoriously foggy order) and show him 
where he is missing markets in which 
his competitors are selling. It enables 
a paint company, for example, to figure 


fense cut in missiles and aircraft. Input- 
SpA. shows that the aerospace indus- 
E bg. 0.245€ of paint industry ma- 
erials for every $1 of sales, and that 
a $3 billion drop. in Orders would thus 
mean a loss o 7,300,000 in sales to 
the industry. Knowing that it had 10% 
of the market, a paint firm could ес 
а sales drop of $730,000. Similarly, for 
each $1,000,000 rise in demand. for 
household furniture, fabric makers can 
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Out its sales drop on a $3 billion de-' 
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Сапар 
expect an extra $98,880 in sales, wood 


companies $182,000 and transportation 
and warehousing firms $65,000. 
The input-output tables are the brain- 
child of Harvard Professor Wassily W. 
Leontief, whose work persuaded the 
Government to begin the preparation of 
such tables in the late 1940s. Fearing 
that the system would prove a wedge 
for Government regulation of the entire 
economy, a group of businessmen led 
by General Motors Economist Stephen 
DuBrul in 1953 persuaded Defense 
Secretary Charles (“Engine Charlie”) 
Wilson to halt work on it. But the 
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TIME Chart by J. Donovan 


work got under way again in 1959 after 
Professor Raymond Goldsmith of Yale 
urged the Government to push ahead, 
and business fears of the tables have 
turned to open-armed welcome with 
the realization that they are an inval- 
uable aid. Forty-five other nations are 
now working on their own input-output 
tables. 

Enough Elegance. The tables will be 
revised every two or three years to 
register changes in the economy. Pro- 
fessor Leontief would like to see a 
further breakdown of the economy into 
450 to 500 industries, feels that some 
federal statistics from which the tables 
are drawn are wanting (TIME, July 10). 
But he is pleased that his idea has been 
brought to the point where “the tech- 
nician, not the philosopher, is needed. 
The tables will help end all the elegant 
economic theorizing that has up to now 
been done with too little data,” he says. 
He is probably 85.6% correct. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Strength in Variety 

S.S. Kresge is a man as well as a va- 
riety store, and, at 97, he was recently 
called out of retirement to address the 
annual meeting of the chain that he 
forged. While stockholders applauded, 
old S.S. (for Sebastian Spering) got up 
and exhorted them to make Kresge 
“an outstanding five-and-ten-cent syndi- 
cate.” That did not jibe with President 
Harry B. Cunningham’s idea of his job, 
and he rose to his feet and said so. Smil- 
ingly, he reminded everyone that the 
nation’s third largest variety chain (aft- 
er F.W. Woolworth and W.T. Grant) 
has expanded far beyond its old dime- 
store stage and is, in fact, quite a differ- 
ent creature. This small semantic dif- 
ference highlights a new philosophy that 


KRESGE WITH PHOTO OF FIRST STORE 
Replacing the tawdry with color TV. 


has set all the variety chains off on their 
biggest spree of change and expansion. 

- Pheasant & Paperbacks. Most of the 
chains have begun to emulate the dis- 
count, drug and department stores that 
in recent years have lured away some of 
their traditional lower-priced business. 
This week Kresge will open seven more 
of its big K-Mart discount houses, 
bringing the total to 88 out of a chain 
of 870 stores. Last week Grant (1,097 
stores) started building another of its 
huge Grant City stores, which are so 
much like department stores that they 
sell color TV sets and high-fashioned 
clothes. J.J. Newberry (548 stores) 
has opened 24 department stores under 
the name “Britts,’ and S.H. Kress is 
busy with plans to redesign the interiors 
of many of its 270 variety stores to 
make them look less jumbled. Declaring 
its intention of becoming the world's 
biggest discounter, giant Woolworth 
(4,192 stores in North America and 
Europe) has opened 16 “Woolco” dis- 
count stores and expects to add 11 more 
within a year. 

The chains still stock plenty of mer- 
chandise that is tasteless or downright 
tawdry, but they are also selling more 
and more higher-quality, higher-profit 
items. Kresge’s K-Marts now offer some 
35,000 items, including such new addi- 
tions as hi-fi sets and frozen string 
beans. Woolworth's stocks diamond 
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rings at $99.95, electric organs at 
$79.95 and canned Scottish pheasant at 
$6.98, has become the nation's largest 
retailer of records (40 million last year) 
and paperback books (15 million). Al- 
ready the world's largest restaurant 
chain (1,706 luncheonettes), it is also 
planning to serve liquor in some of its 
"Harvest House" restaurants outside the 
stores. Grant's has auto service stations 
and prescription pharmacies, and both 
Grant and Woolworth now offer 24- 
month credit plans. 

Paint & Profits. To keep up with 
change, the chains are rapidly adopting 
self-service (Woolworth now has it in 
80% of its stores) and moving toward 
larger stores. Grants new centers 


NEW STORE OPENING IN FLORENCE, ALA. 


sprawl over 34 acres of floor space. 
Woolworth is placing most of its new 
stores in downtown areas instead of 
suburbs because President Robert C. 
Kirkwood senses “а trend of rejuvena- 
tion in the center city." In declining 
fringe neighborhoods, Kresge has con- 
verted its old and unprofitable stores 
into small-inventory cut-rate stores that 
sell only limited lines—the fastest sell- 
ing shades of paint, the most-in-demand 
sized bra (34). 

Though the costs of expansion and 
modernization run high, the chains are 
profiting from their new look. Wool- 
worth, which announced record nine- 
month sales and earnings a fortnight 
ago, expects to increase its $1.2 billion 
sales by 15% this year; Grants sales 
are running 10% ahead of last year's 
$699 million. After a money-losing 
1963, the McCrory chain (583 variety 
stores) and J.J. Newberry have pulled 
back into the black. Kresge's sales 


($504 million last year) are growing at y 


a rate of 25% so far this year, and the 
company hopes to catch up so n 
second-place Grant. Nothing 
please S.S. Kresge more 
happen to his five and 
newfangled name 
call them. | 


CORPORATIONS 
New Life in Old Wires 


To millions of Americans, the 113- 
year-old Western Union Telegraph Co. 
means bicycling messengers in green 
uniforms, miles of wire-carrying poles 
along railroad tracks and yellow shafts 
of light from all-night offices. The tele- 
gram business still accounts for more 
than half of the company's revenues, 
but it is dwindling along with the poles 
and messengers. Venerable Western Un- 
ion is transforming itself into a new kind 
of telecommunications giant, using the 
latest pushbutton automation to pro- 
vide a range of services as broad as 
electronic wizardry allows. This week, 
from the top of its 24-story brick-pile 
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born, Manhattan-schooled accountant 
who is one-eighth Cherokee, Marshall 
got into communications accidentally by 
answering a help-wanted ad by All 
America Cables in the mistaken belief 
that it manufactured cables rather than 
sent them. After working up to execu- 
tive vice president of Postal Telegraph, 
he came to Western Union in the 1943 
merger that gave W.U. a monopoly on 
domestic telegraph business. When he 
became president in 1948, Western Un- 
ion looked ready for the undertaker. 
With a creaking plant, antique methods 
and little research, it was losing money 
at a $1,000,000-a-month clip. 

Marshall has rescued the company 
by automating to trim payroll costs 


Flowers and H-bomb warnings fly through the air. 


headquarters in lower Manhattan, the 
company will inaugurate its biggest di- 
versification yet: a 7,500-mile $80 mil- 
lion transcontinental microwave system 
that will transmit teletype, telephone, 
facsimile or computer-tape messages 
with equal ease. 

Stocks & Candy. Western Union has 
already gone a long way toward shed- 
ding its 19th century image. It operates 
a nationwide system for the Air Force 
designed to detect nuclear bomb ex- 
plosions, an automatic teleprinter net- 
work that serves 9,129 customers in 
2,000 U.S. cities and a private telephone 
System for the Philadelphia-Baltimore- 
Washington Stock Exchange. Its 30,000- 
mile facsimile-data-voice net serves the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and a bigger hookup works 

forte Ee In September, it 

opened a “broad-band exchange serv- 

ice”.to 19 cities that not “only combines 

telephone, teletype and facsimile com- 
munication but enables computers to 
send data across the nation, 


The source of all this bustle is Walter 
63, the company’s 


Peter Marshall, 
38 


from 69% of revenue to 57% last year, 
by closing unprofitable telegraph offices 
and by adding such new services as 
flower orders, wake-up calls and candy- 
by-wire in the 15,000 offices that re- 
main. The company has made money 
every year since 1950, last year netted 
$16.8 million on $297 million in sales. 

Frequent Clashes. Battling to revive 
Western Union, Marshall has repeated- 
ly clashed with American Telephone & 
Telegraph (usually protesting to the 
FCC that A. T. & T. rates on its private- 
line networks are unfairly low), but the 
two companies see eye to eye about 
one thing: the future. Says Marshall: 
"A. T. & T. says the data and private- 
line business will grow to several billion 
dollars by 1970. I agree, and I expect 
our share to be in the hundred-millions." 
To keep W.U. healthy, Marshall plans 
to push data and private-line business 
still harder, mesh private telegrams into 
his teleprinter network, and use tele- 
graph offices as merchandise outlets. 
Despite such changes, one W.U. tradi- 
tion is still reasonably intact: singing 
telegrams remain available in 285 cities. 
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WORLD BUSTNESS 


COMMON MARKET 


A Question of Exceptions 

For months, one of the world's 
brightest hopes in the field of inter- 
national business has quietly been get- 
ting nowhere. The Kennedy Round of 
tariff-cutting talks* in Geneva, which 
was envisioned as the first bold step to- 
ward a free-trading Atlantic Commu- 
nity, has been hung up by delays and 
disagreements since its opening in May. 
The negotiations resumed this week in 
Geneva, where each nation presented 
a top-secret list of sensitive and impor- 
tant products that it wishes exempted 
from the tariff bargaining. Last week, 
as 45 nations prepared to dispatch their 
lists to the 19th century Geneva villa 
where Leo Tolstoy once lived, a new 
crisis in the Common Market once 
more showed that France not only is 
lukewarm about the Kennedy Round 
but could frustrate it at any time. 

After insisting that Europe must 
reach a common agreement to cut farm 
tariffs before it would negotiate about 
industrial tariffs, the U.S. recently re- 
lented and urged that tariff talks pro- 
ceed, for the time being, without a 
common agricultural policy. Last week 
France agreed to give the Germans, 
whose high grain prices have proved a 
stumbling b'ock, more time to come to 
terms. That seemed very magnanimous 
of the French—but they had something 
up their sleeve. When the Common 
Market Commission met in Brussels and 
proposed that the Six adopt a compro- 
mise list of 210 exempt items involving 
about 1296 of the Markets imports, 
France balked. Having neutralized the 
Germans by its farm concession, France 

now demanded that another 130 items 
be tacked on to the industrial list, and 
Italy joined in with a demand for an- 
other 68. The additions could swell the 
* The name originated in honor of John Ken- 
nedy, whose Trade Expansion Act gave im- 


petus to the "round," which is only one in 
a series of trade talks in recent years. 
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CHEESE IN GERMANY 


40 


SOUP IN JAPAN 


Common Market lists of exemptions to 
more than 20% of the Market's imports 
—meaning further trouble for the Ken- 
nedy Round. 

The U.S. has held its own list to less 
than 1096 of the 5,000 items under ne- 
gotiation. Among its exemptions: steel, 
lead and zinc, glassware, stainless-steel 
flatware. Even before adding to the list, 
Europe's protectionists had called for 
special protection for their aluminum, 
textiles, watches and sewing machines. 
Early this week, after desperate all- 
night bargaining, the French and their 
Italian allies gave in a bit, agreed to a 
list somewhat short of their original 
demands but much above what the 
Germans wanted. 

Although the disputes strained Eu- 
rope's unity, the French seemed un- 
likely to go so far as to break up the 
Common Market—if only because they 
have gained so much from it. Since 
1958, the six members' gross national 
products have grown by an average 
30% (v. the U.S.’s 23%, Britain's 16%), 
and their exports to one another have 
doubled. France has done much better 
than the average; its exports to the 
Market countries have nearly tripled, to 
$3.1 billion. If France is too protec- 
tionist to want any meaningful tariff 
cuts, it nonetheless could turn the mar- 
ket into a narrow, inward-looking or- 
ganization. And if it persists in its de- 
mand for a lengthy exception list, it 
may well bog down the Kennedy Round 
for many more months. 


WORLD TRADE 


A Taste for Yankee Food 

Who would have thought that canned 
minestrone could be sold to the Ital- 
ians, instant tortilla meal to the Guate- 
malans, ready-to-serve treacle pudding 
to the British, or any culinary quickie 
to the French? The Americans, natu- 
rally—and U.S. food processors have 
done all that with remarkable success. 
Around the world, but especially in 
Western Europe, they are finding a 
ready market for foods processed the 


But not everyone goes for peanut butter. 
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ning product in precooked two-minute 
polenta, the cornmeal mush without 
which no meal in rural northern Italy 
is complete. Last week in Mexico, where 
the hot dog is becoming nearly as popu- 
lar as the hot tamale, General Foods 
began selling jars of the fiery chocolate 
sauce called mole. Though the French 
have remained staunchly traditionalist 
in the foods they eat, they have devel- 
oped a liking for modern baby foods. 
Reason: by introducing such baby foods 
as smoked ham, filet of sole and cream 
of bananas to please the parents’ pal- 
ates, Gerbers appealed to the buyers 
rather than the consumers, who have 
little choice in the matter. 


TONES 


firmary, who in the early 1940s came 
to the rescue of mothers everywhere by 
pioneering the use of tiny magnets to 
retrieve from the throats, stomachs and 
lungs of children all manner of metal 
objects previously removed by surgery 
or not at all; of a stroke; in Atlanta. 


Died. Randall Davey, 77, leader of 
Santa Fe’s art colony, best known for 
equestrian studies that convey the raw- 
edged excitement of race tracks with 
gaudy colors and slapdash compositions, 
but most appreciated for his brutally in- 
cisive portraits (at fees up to $10,000) 
of such notables as John Galsworthy 
and the late Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal; of injuries when his Jaguar 
overturned near Baker, Calif. 


Died. Walter Deane Fuller, 82, pres- 
ident (1934-50), chairman (1950-57), 
and most recently director of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., business-side head of 
the company before its spectacular de- 
cline; of peritonitis following a ruptured 
appendix, just before he was to attend 
a directors’ meeting to ponder Curtis’ 
troubles; in Philadelphia (see PRESS). 


Died. Montagu Phippen Porch, 87, 
British soldier, archaeologist and co- 
lonial civil servant, who in 1914 at the 
age of 37 met Lady Randolph Church- 
ill (then 60) at a ball in Rome, mar- 
ried her four years later to become step- 
father to Britain's future Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Winston, his senior by almost 
three years; in Glastonbury, England. 


Died. Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel, 88, leader of New Orleans’ 
Roman Catholics from 1935 to 1962 
and his church's most outspoken inte- 
grationist in the hard-core South, a Ger- 
man-born, Harlem-trained priest who 
shortly before his retirement found him- 
self the target of a Ku Klux Klan burn- 
ing cross and the concentrated opposi- 
tion of many prominent New Orleans 
Catholics (he excommunicated three), 
nevertheless went ahead and integrated 
all 153 parochial schools in his arch- 
diocese; of pneumonia; in New Orleans. 
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How to place 
your portfolio 
under investment 


management 
starting with 


as little as $5,000 


If the money you have today is to grow in 
the future toward more income, or for edu- 


cation, travel, leisure, retirement, it must 
be kept working full time to achieve your 


goals. 

Yet you may find that you are actually 
losing ground due to inflation, taxes or lack 
of time for investment decisions. 

To help solve this problem, clients in 31 
countries have turned to The Danforth 
Associates Investment Management Plan. 
It has, we believe, proved especially effi- 


cient in providing continuing capital growth 
supervision for portfolios of from $5,000 


to $50,000—on behalf of people who recog 


nize and can share the risks and rewards of 
common stock investments. The cost 15 


modest, as low as $100 per year. 


For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan, its com- 
plete 8-year “performance record,” and how 
it may help you now, simply write Dept. N-63 


THE DANFORTH ASSOCIATES 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., U.S.A. 
Investment Management - Incorporated 1936 


FUNDS, 
LIMITED 


The Fund of Funds oflers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; UT, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
1OS* Investment Program. 
Nov. 10 Asset Value 


Total Assets 


Per Share (in millions ) 
The Fund of Funds $14.16 $94.2 
UT S 4.69 $ 7.5 
RIC $12.93 $14.0 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES/largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
ciates serve clients in 116 countries оп six con- 
tinents/complete financial planning services. 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 


[Г] Please send a Prospectus and information for 


(insert name of fund) © 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


COUNTRY 


NAME (please print) p 
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THE THEATER 


Mirthful Dane 


Comedy in Music. Funnyman Victor 
Borge knows how not to deliver a line. 
He swallows it, and then utters small 
digestive burps. 

His face is a pliant mask of dismay 
and disdain. One never knows whether 
he regards his props—the microphone, 
the piano, the piano bench—as allies or 
enemies. Flailing away at Rachmani- 
noff, he skids clean off the piano bench, 
pulls out a neon-blue seat belt, fastens 
it with frosty dignity, and resumes his 
musical flight. He also keeps up a run- 
ning gag with a treacherous watch that 
tells the day, month, year and altitude 
(‘Today it is the 39th of February, 
1216 B.C., and we are flying at an al- 
titude of four feet below sea level"). 

Instead of doing a one-man show as 
he did nine years ago on Broadway, 

Borge this time does a kind of one-and- 
a-half-man show with Leonid Hambro 
as co-pianist and straight man. Borge 
sort of excludes him in, and satirizes 
the egomania of stars by scraping the 
mike head along the floor like a vac- 
uum cleaner during Hambro's only solo 
number. Later, in a howling display of 
virtuosity, the duo intertwine legs, arms 
and hands and march their fingers up 
the keyboard in a centipede's version 
of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
With the election over, Borge has also 
decided that the White House is in hu- 
mor's public domain again: "I had the 
great honor [muttered aside] and vice 
versa to meet the President of the 
United States—Gentleman Bird. He ap- 
proached me at 70 miles per hour, lift- 
ed me up by my ears, and pronounced 
me a Great Dane." 

And so he is. 


Three for the Seesaw 


Luv, by Murray Schisgal. Three mo- 
rose souls are raining laughs all over 
Broadway's Booth Theater. They suf- 
fer all the fashionable ills and itches 
that modern mind and flesh have fall- 
en heir to. They go through an infer- 
no of cocktail-party griefs, a slapstick, 
tongue-wagging, satirical jaunt of crip- 
pling hilarity. 

Jt all takes place on a suspension 
bridge, and the plot is a shoestring. A 
beatnik's beatnik, Harry Berlin (Alan 
Arkin), is poised for a suicidal leap. Up 
comes natty Milt Manville (Eli Wal- 
lach), who recognizes him as a onetime 
classmate at Poly-Arts U. They swap 
case histories, Harry tells a tale of 

existential Woe that started when a fox 
terrier mistook his-pant leg for a hy- 
drant: “I was nauseous, sick to my soul 
I became aware , . . aware of the 


whole rotten senseless Stinking deal.” 


Mimed in outrageously funn i 

| f 
by Alan Arkin, Harry is оол 
he goes momentarily rigid with paraly- 
sis and then turns deaf, blind and mute. 


Milt prates of the good things in life, 
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but he, too, is gnawed by despair. “I’m 
more in love today than on the day I 
married—but my wife won't give me a 
divorce." It occurs to Milt that Harry 
might find a meaning in life by falling 
in love with Milt’s wife, leaving Milt 
free to marry the girl he loves. 

Ellen Manville (Anne Jackson) ap- 
pears, and she not only has a case his- 
tory but a graph to illustrate it. Vividly 
charted for each “seven-day period” 
over months and years, it shows how 
the number of Ellen and Milt’s “sexual 
experiences’ has plummeted. Ellen 
warms to Harry, even though he is a 
love-testing suitor who stomps on her 
foot, rips her dress to the waist and 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


JACKSON, WALLACH & ARKIN IN “LUV” 
Change changes nothing. 


throws her mink coat in the river. Four 
months Jater, the trio is back at the 
bridge, sadder still, and at curtain’s drop 
Harry is being chased by a very per- 
sistent fox terrier. 

What Playwright Schisgal has done is 
to turn the theater of the absurd upside 
down. Absurdist plays customarily use 
laughter to evoke despair. Schisgal uses 
the histrionic pretentions of despair to 
provoke laughter. Immeasurable credit 
is due Director Mike Nichols for keep- 
ing the pace on the wing and inventing 
cleverly apposite bits of business. One 
dry jump and three wet ones are taken 
off the bridge, all with acrobatic finesse. 
The performances of Wallach, Jackson, 
and Arkin are models of comic acting, 
perfect in control and timing, flawless 
in witty inflection of the lines. 

With the traditional conservatism of 
comedy, Schisgal shows that where hu- 
man nature is concerned, change 
changes nothing. Like the classic writ- 
ers of comedy, he is involved with hu- 
man limits, not possibilities, and with 
the saving common sense that mocks 
self-pity and self-absorption. Unlike his 
characters, he refuses to keep a straight 
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THE PRESS 


that television demanded, the newspa- 
pers of this country produced the same 
morning-after papers they produced a 
generation ago. 

“We seem to have lost something: a 
spirit of independence, a spirit of our 
own ferocity, [and this loss] has made 
us captive to the press release and the 
gentlemanly code of going to great 
lengths to avoid embarrassing anyone. 
There is no reporter who could not 
produce enough copy simply by collect- 
ing what is given away." 

Ferocious Fairness. “But the privi- 
leges we claim for ourselves at every 
step are based on the old conception 
of ourselves as the public’s watchdog, as 
the men a little outside our society, 
measuring it with a pinch of skepticism. 
If the press conferences become less 
productive because they are more po- 
lite, the fault may be ours. To be fair 
is not enough any more. We must be 
ferociously fair. 

*Our task is to cut through the junk 
in the public mind by seeking the order 
that underlies the clutter of small events; 
to winnow out of the apparent what is 
the real; to cede to television and radio 
the mere repetition of activities and to 
look behind the bare event for meanings. 

“The role we can play every day, if 
we try, is to take the whole experience 
of every day and shape it to involve 
American man. It is our job to interest 
him in his community and to give his 
ideas the excitement they should have. 
These are the excellences of our craft.” 


MAGAZINES 


Rescue Work at Curtis 

Ever since last month’s palace revolt 
at Curtis Publishing Co. forced the 
resignation of President Matthew J. 
Culligan, the company has been looking 
everywhere for a new boss. The direc- 
tors hired Boyden Associates, a man- 
agement consulting firm, to help in the 
search, and the names of outsiders re- 
portedly under consideration got an al- 
most daily workout in the New York 
press. The list seemed endless: McCall's 
Publisher A. Edward Miller, former 
Oil Company Executive Raymond D. 
McGranahan, former FCC Chairman 
Newton Minow, and Shelton Fisher, 
McGraw-Hill publication division presi- 
dent. Then last week the Curtis board 
of directors announced that its search 
had ended at last. The man had been 
found right at home. 

Making 1+ Official. The new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer is John 
M. Clifford, 59, who joined Curtis, at 
Culligan's invitation, in 1962. The two 
men had been associates at Radio 
Corp. of America. At Curtis, Clifford, 
who had no magazine experience, rose 
quickly to the rank of executive vice 
president—Culligan’s second in com- 
mand. After Culligan stepped aside, 
Clifford became the company’s tem- 
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PRESIDENT CLIFFORD 
A new boss and another lawsuit. 


porary head. Last week’s board vote 
made his elevation official. 

Even as the board acted, Edward 
Miller and Newton Minow made an- 
nouncements of their own. Miller said 
he was leaving McCall's to become 
president of Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., a market-research firm that al- 
ready counts Curtis among its clients. 
Minow told newsmen that he was taking 
a temporary leave of absence from his 
duties as executive vice president and 
general counsel of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica to work on Curtis problems as 
a “special counsel.” 

Some Fresh Worries. Behind the rash 
of personnel announcements, though, 
many problems remained. The Satierday 
Evening Post, with 6,500,000 circula- 
tion, is not only Curtis biggest maga- 
zine, but its only serious money loser 
with an estimated $10 million deficit 
this year. The board decided to make 
the Post a biweekly, effective with the 
first week in January, hoping thereby to 
cut losses drastically. The decision will 
also cause the layoff of 250 employees 
at Curtis’ Lock Haven, Pa., papermak- 
ing plant. Perhaps as a further economy, 
the board chose not to replace the two 
rebel leaders, Editor in Chief Clay Blair 
Jr. and Marvin D. Kantor, head of the 
magazine division, whose resignations 
were demanded last month. 

Still unsolved is a problem involving 
Curtis Ontario timberland, which bor- 
ders on the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
copper strike. That potential asset has 
been tied up by a stockholders suit 
charging that the Curtis directors “un- 
reasonably and fraudulently benefited" 
зен of the strike unti 

) mselves sizable st 
options. : 
" And to add to Curtis' worries, Wi 
iam C. Newberg, former president of 
the Chrysler Corp., last "еа а 
$2,000,000 libel suit claiming damage 
from a Post article about a manage- 
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ment shakeup at Chrysler—the latest 
of some half-dozen actions generated 
during Clay Blair's "sophisticated muck- 
raking" approach to journalism. Nor 
have Rebel Leaders Blair and Kantor 
had their last say. Both have brought 
suit against Curtis for the balance they 
claim is due them under unexpired con- 
tracts; both are collaborating on a book 
about Curtis October revolution. Said 
Blair: *It will rock Philadelphia." 


CRITICS 
The Man with the Popular Mind 


His column is concocted of bile and 
bilge. There is no barrier of good taste 
that he won't breach daily. 

—TV Producer 

The only TV critic in the nation who 
is rude, inaccurate, un-Christian and 
vengeful. 

—TV Star 

He's a murderer. Anyone who gives 
him the time of day has lost his mind. 

—TV Network Executive 

This man writes with his glands. I 
avoid him, because I would probably hit 
him if I saw him. 

—TV Press Agent 

To all such acrimony, TV Critic Jack 
O'Brian, 50, responds with the unruf- 
fled self-assurance of a man who has 
managed to outstay most of his mani- 
fold detractors. His column, On the Air, 
has appeared in Hearsts New York 
Journal-American for 14 uninterrupted 
years. “I don’t blame the people who 
hate my guts,” says O’Brian. “I do have 
a capacity to cut very close to the 
bone, and these people must react. They 
can’t very well blame themselves. So 
they blame me.” 

The Muscle. O'Brian's column ig- 
nores the conventions to which most TV 
critics subscribe. He seldom, if ever, 


indulges in lengthy think pieces; he finds 
he can contain his reaction to any given 
show or performer in brief, sharp, 
personal observations. And TV being 
TV, his prevailing attitude is aggres- 
sively hostile: he frowns on most of 
what he sees. Steve Allen, a TV per- 
former who has repetitively borne the 
brunt of O’Brian’s scorn, once assayed 
the critical content of a single column 
and counted 33 pans against only three 
bits of praise. 

O’Brian lards his critical comment 
with gossipy, digressive asides. Before 
this year’s presidential election, he sol- 
emnly informed his readers that Lyndon 
Johnson was Jack O’Brian’s man. When 
Lawyer Roy Cohn, a personal friend, 
put in a guest appearance on TV, 
O’Brian seized the opportunity to de- 
scribe his buddy as "articulate, poised, 
informed, brilliant and even humble"— 
virtues rarely lumped together in a de- 
scription of Senator Joe McCarthy's 
onetime side-kick. 

O' Brian's critics might forgive such 
departures from duty if he took a better 
view of them and their product. But the 
performers who bask in O’Brian’s favor 
—Bert Lahr, Perry Como and Walter 
Cronkite, to name most of them—are 
vastly outnumbered by those who do 
not. O'Brian has excoriated Danny Kaye 
for 15 years on the grounds that Kaye's 
comic talent never escaped infancy. He 
is equally steadfast in his disapproval 
of Ed Sullivan (“Old Smiley"), David 
Susskind (“Little David"), CBS News 
Commentator Mike Wallace (“а vacu- 
um”) and scores of other performers 
who fall short of the O’Brian standards. 
"I'm not a Hessian soldier," says O’Bri- 
an. “I can't write what I don't believe. 
'The muscle in my column is opinion, 
and I can't write anyone else's opinion 
but my own." 


LFRED STATLER 
p= 


А TV CRITIC O'BRIAN ON THE JOB 
After six hours a day for 14 years, a hostile frown. 
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Nostalgia, roses and trailing black velvet. 


of being caught engrossed in the Read- 
ers Digest and branded a condensed 
personality, bring along a newspaper in- 
stead). Opticians invest in anything, so 
long as the print is good and dark; while 
pediatricians can get away with paper 
towels, stapled together, since anything 
not bound in cast iron will be in shreds 
before lunch time. 

Basically, there are only so many 
ways to wait—standing up, sitting 
down, leaning over, slumping, and lying 
flat. But customers and patients, appli- 
cants and clients, all take a cue from 
their common mission, find a suitable 
code. Couples found in adoption-agency 
reception rooms affect an air of simple 
good taste (no jewelry other than re- 
ligious medals), shun cigarettes, hum 
strains of lullabies every now and then. 
The same couple, accompanying their 
college-aged son to the admissions office 
of a select university, will dress with 
understated dash (a necklace of wood- 
en, hand-painted beads for her, suede 
elbow patches and a Dunhill pipe for 
him), intersperse comments on their 
reading ("One always comes back to 
Ovid as if for the first time") with remi- 
niscences of “the old days at Chicago." 

Wait-lt-Yourself. Waiting isn't paid 
by the hour, and the minimum-wage 
law does not apply. And, as the song 
goes, nobody else can do it for you; 
you've got to wait it by yourself. 

But suppose it could be unionized? 
Union members in good standing could 
demand undertime. 


FASHION 


The Chelsea Invasion 

Dashing as diplomats and espionage 
agents, grand as poets, even grander as 
kings, the British are notorious duds 
when it comes to fashion. Though en- 
dowed with better-than-average raw ma- 
terial, Englishwomen intent on clothes 
that set them off had to cross at least a 
channel, sometimes a sea, to find them. 


MARY 
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Left to themselves, they relapsed into 
the national uniform of high-necked 
blouses, sensible shoes, tweeds, frowned 
on those who, like Lady Godiva, did 
not. There were local designers, but 
they tended to turn out clothes for the 
Queen, or for anyone interested in dress- 
ing like her. All this has been changed 
by something called *The Chelsea Revo- 
lution,” a group of young designers, all | 
30 or.under, who have done more to | 
change the shape of empire than anyone Ё 
since Wellington. ! 
Old Edwardian. Nobody was more | 
astonished than the U.S. designers (who 
pride themselves on catering to the 
young) when the Chelsea girls invaded 
Manhattan in force this fall and bowled 
over nearly every buyer in sight. Sud- 
denly Cincinnati looked more like Chel- 
sea. So did Cambridge, Mass., and Car- 
mel, Calif. | 
Actually, much of the Chelsea look 
is a revival of oldtime fashion ideas T 
from older, more fashionable times. 
Nostalgia is the order of the day. Ed- 
wardian sleeves and bertha collars, rib- 
bons, roses and trailing black velvet are 
the tricks of the trade. It is their high 
comic sense, however, that affords the 
Chelsea group the authority to unearth 
shades of the past, drop a street-dress 
hemline down to the ankles, cut a cock- | 
tail suit from a Victorian lace tablecloth. | 
It began some eight years ago, when 
young Mary Quant, now, at 30, the 
doyenne of the group, grew weary of 
wearing her cousin's castofis, set up 
shop, sewing and selhng her own de- 
signs. Instantly British teen-agers, them- 
selves weary of the butch look, flocked 
to the ппу Chelsea workroom, emerged 
looking more like Cossacks and guards: 
men, sailors and hockey players: 
cious in concept, vivid in exec 
realistically priced ($20 1 
Quants offbeat styles @ 
trimmed red flani 
included a stri 
hem) caused 
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GASLIGHT: IN A VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT 


ers hurried over from abroad. Today, 
with a posh London office, a vast Eu- 
ropean market, and outlets in 45 Ameri- 
can department stores, Mary Quant is 
a $3,000,000-a-year business. 

Others were quick to queue up. Jean 
Muir, also 30, bolted her stockroom job 
at London's Liberty's, moved in on the 
boom with a fanciful collection of nar- 
TOW coats, smock dresses and knickers 
that nick off just above the knee. Sally 
Tuffin, 26, and Marion Foale, 25, the 
pop artists of the group, popped up with 
wild prints, impossible color combina- 
tions and a dress, called “Gruyère,” with 
holes in its sleeves. 

Same Wave. But it is Caroline 
Charles, 22, who most precisely defines 
the essence of the Chelsea Look. Vet- 
eran of a peripatetic childhood (as 
the daughter of an army officer, she 
followed the campfires from Cairo to 
Germany to Surrey), a convent educa- 
tion (“I went through all the phases, 
from knitting to riding to weaving") 
and a short stint at art school, she 
put in an apprentice term selling dresses 
for Mary Quant, last year opened her 
own store in a Belgravia basement. 
Then Jordan's Princess Muna spotted 
her in one of her bright new coats in 
the lobby of the Dorchester Hotel, and 
Caroline found herself patronized by roy- 
alty. One commission led to another, 
and finally the arrival of a whole dele- 
gation from Macy's. 

Currently in Manhattan to watch her 
newest collection take over Macy's show 
windows, Caroline Charles sees her suc- 
cess as part practical, part metaphysical. 
“We are all, you see,” she says earnestly, 
„Оп the same wave length. We know 


thatyouth doesn't have to be kept under 
any more," 


FADS 
A New-Old Era 


Onward, ever Onward, sweeps z 
nology toward a bright Enc 
world. And backward, ever backward 
points the whimsical finger of fashion. 
Latest case in point: gas lamps, : 
That mellow old glow of mantled gas 
is bathing the front walks and her- 
baceous borders of thousands of ranch- 
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styles, split-levels, Cape Cod saltboxes 
and California moderns—lending what 
their owners hope is a touch of anti- 
quarian distinction in a fluorescent 
world. In 1914, before the miracle of 
cheap electricity made them obsolete, 
some 290,000 gas lamps illuminated 
U.S. streets. Today there are no fewer 
than 1,075,000. 

The boom, not exactly discouraged 
by the gas companies, began in 1957 
and has zoomed since then to the point 
where a single utility—the Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co.—is selling the old 
lights at the rate of 100,000 a year. 
Three years ago, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co. had no more than 300 gas 
lamps in its area; today there are 20,- 
000. The Washington, D.C., Gas Light 
Co. began offering lamps only four 
months ago, is now selling them at 
the rate of 280 a week. 

Prices vary, ranging from about $25 
for a plain colonial or modern lamp to 
about $500 for a refurbished antique. 
The lamps burn night and day, but even 
so, the total cost is a modest $1 to 
$4 a month. 

Real estate developers love them. 
One development in Annandale, Va., 
called Camelot, has gas lamps in every 
yard with King Arthur-style spears on 
top of them—producing what the de- 
veloper calls a “soft community atmos- 
phere.” With the new demand, sup- 
pliers are offering a variety of styles. 
Beverly Hills’ gaslight is currently run- 
ning to flaming torches—preferably 
crossed. An even fancier idea is to run 
a gas pipe up nearly to the surface of 
a decorative pool so that a jet of flame 
seems to be burning right on the water. 
The Houston Natural Gas Corp. has sold 
30,425 of the new-old outdoor lamps 
—taking ads to proclaim that ladies 
look lovelier by gaslight: “No other il- 
Jumination on earth is quite so glamor- 
ous.” Another company is working on 
an indoor gas fixture that will save 
women from having to go outdoors for 
that glamorous look: 

Obviously, it is only a matter of time 
before the electric light: is relegated to 
the болчу oe countries of the 
world, and the really up-to-date thin 
КЕ ра oil. y up-to-date thing 
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THE MARKET 

New Products 

Improvement, it 
there is always roo 
it seems, is there so m 
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improvements, more Meaningful 
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TRUMAN & MacARTHUR 
He plain didn't give a damn. 


script's assertion that Oppenheimer felt 
that in making the bomb, "we have 
done the work of the devil." "This is 
the very opposite of what I think," said 
the real Oppenheimer last week. “I had 
never said that I regretted participat- 
ing in a responsible way in the making 
of the bomb." In a letter to Playwright 
Kipphardt threatening suit, Oppenhei- 
mer added, *You may well have for- 
gotten Guernica, Dachau, Coventry, 
Belsen, Warsaw, Dresden and Tokyo. 
I have not." 


TELEVISION 
The President's Week 


It was like old times. There was Har- 
ry Truman ranting away in people's 
living rooms, almost as if it were 1950 
and the old Zenith console with the 
round eye was down out of the attic. 

Predictably enough, Truman was vig- 
orously booting General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur all over the inside of the tube. 
At 80, Truman seemed somewhat short 
of breath, but what there was of it 
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“OPPENHEIMER” ON STAGE 


He for one had not forgotten. 
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would have curled leather. “Some of 
them get the big head,” he said, assess- 
ing the man he fired. “I was the com- 
mander in chief, and I had to make up 
my mind what I would do with an in- 
subordinate general . . . He was trying 
to get himself in good with one of the 
big parties of the government of the 
United States . . . He didn't fool any- 
body. Least of all did he fool me." 

“Lincoln had to fire five generals. In 
fact he had to fire McClellan twice. 
McClellan was about as egotistical as 
MacArthur—and that’s giving him his 
due, because I don't think he was quite 
as smart as MacArthur . . . After the 
surrender treaty, I named MacArthur 
the head of the occupation of Japan. 

And that’s where his egotism came out.” 
When Truman and MacArthur met at 
Wake Island, “some of the boys said he | 
didn't even salute me," Harry went on. i 
“I didn't give a damn.” 

Arrogant & Conceited. Harry appar- 
ently didn't give a damn either when, 
halfway through taping the two-part 
MacArthur series last March, he heard 1 
that MacArthur was graveiy ill. “I'm | 
going to die soon too," he snapped as he 
ordered the show to go on. "We're both 
old men. This is history." This free- 
swinging, give-em-hell attitude makes 
Truman vendetta extraordinarily live- 
ly television, at the same time giving 
the whole series the somewhat dubious 
hue of yellow journalism. 

MacArthur's career is traced in old | 
film clips from the prewar Philippines 
(young Ike appears as a fresh-faced 
staff officer running messages for “im- 
perious" Mac) through the Pacific and 
Korean wars. MacArthurs military ac- 
complishments are somewhat grudging- 
ly acknowledged, but to prove his thesis 
what Truman seizes on with evident 
relish are such anecdotes as that of the: 
general who had thought MacAr ! 
father was the most egotistical ap 
centered man on earth—u ne 
MacArthur himself. 
. The Trouble with 
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man’s unreined personality 1s the who. 
show. He will be keeping it up for 26 
weeks. His program, syndicated in near- 
ly 60 cities, is his ultimate personal 
soapbox, on which he intends to tell his 
version of the story—if not for once, 
for all. In future weeks he will discuss 
everything from the atom bomb to the 
Berlin airlift, but mainly he will simply 
aim his chin at the camera and let fly. 

As a historical record, the program 
is matchless, because no book could 
give a sense of it nearly so well. It shows 
Truman at his off-the-cuff best—and 
worst. In this week's show, for example, 
he can't resist asserting that generals in 
general make lousy Presidents. Not only 
was Grant a bad one, according to 
Harry, but also "the very recent one, 
about whom I hesitate to talk now." 

He hesitates for about 14 seconds. 
*His name was General Eisenhower," 
says Truman blinking devilishly. 


The Badge of Courage 


NBC saved the fall's best new tele- 
vision series until after the election. 
Profiles in Courage, premiéred last 
week and based on President Kennedy’s 
book, proves to be a bracing antidote 
to the plethora of two-dimensional tele- 
dramas in which tinsel laurels auto- 
matically crown the good guy. Adult 
in theme, effectively written and ex- 
cellently acted, the series will for 26 
weeks focus on characters from Amer- 
ican history, many obscure but united 
by a common bond—their willingness 
to risk and if necessary sacrifice their 
careers for their ideals. Happily sched- 
uled for early Sunday evening, a prime 
kiddy viewing hour, it also packs a 
grown-up message, articulated by Ken- 
nedy himself in a 1957 recording of 
the conclusion of his book: “The sto- 
ries of past courage can define that 
ingredient—they can teach, they can 
offer hope, they can provide inspira- 
tion. But they cannot supply courage 
itself. For this each man must look 
into his own soul.” 

Ruined Chances. Disconcertingly, for 
those who have read the book, the 
series started with two figures, one of 
whom was given only two paragraphs 
by Kennedy, the other mentioned not 
at all. Reason is that Producer Robert 
Saudek, who has been responsible for 
much of the best in television, from 
Omnibus to the New York Philharmon- 
ic, needed fourteen more profiles than 
President Kennedy had chronicled. But 
Kennedy himself approved the addi- 
tional choices. 

The series opened with Oscar W. 
Underwood, the Alabama Senator who 
could have stayed in the running for 
nomination in the 1924 Democratic 
Conyention but chose to push for a 
plank condemning the Ku Klux Klan, 
thus ruining his chances and subse- 
quently losing his seat in the Senate 
and his whole political career. 

Hot Threats. Producer Saudek has 
hired good actors. Sidney Blackmer 
who played the defense attorney in A 
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of Liverpool argued that the schema 
said too much about banning the bomb 
and too little about disarmament con- 
trols. Beck said that the council should 
not be too quick to condemn govern- 
ments that have kept the peace and 
freedom through the nuclear deterrent: 
"To turn the other cheek is a counsel 
of perfection addressed to individuals, 
not to governments that have a grave 
duty to defend the citizens entrusted to 
their authority.” The schema was sent 
back for rewriting. 


ECUMENISM 


Turning Four Churches into One 

Countless small-town main streets in 
the U.S. bear sad witness to obsolete 
ecclesiastical rivalry: once handsome 
Protestant churches that are closed or 
kept barely alive by a small, zealous 
congregation. In such places, low-level 
ecumenism and merger make spiritual 
sense—and how it can be done has 
just been shown by the 288 citizens of 
Schellsburg, Pa. 

A peaceful farming village in the 
Alleghenies, Schellsburg had for more 
than 70 years supported four churches 
—St. Matthew's Evangelical Lutheran, 
Schellsburg Methodist, —Schellsburg 
Presbyterian, and St. John’s Reformed 
(United Church of Christ). But since 
World War II, the community's popu- 
lation has steadily dropped. None of 
the congregations numbered more than 
85; none could afford a full-time minis- 
ter. When the Methodist church burned 
in 1945, the congregation took to rent- 
ing the Presbyterian church for twice- 
a-month services. Three of four con- 
gregations have operated a Sunday 
school in common since 1947. 

Trial Marriage. Schellsburg was thus 
a classic example of the “overchurched” 
village, and in 1963 the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches and denomination- 
al leaders persuaded the four congre- 
gations to undertake a trial marriage 
under the auspices of the United 
Church. Not only was St. John's the 
newest and largest of the four plants, 
but the United Church was able to 
supply a full-time minister, the Rev. 
Daniel Kratz, 32. 

By trial and error, Kratz and lay 
leaders of the four congregations 
worked out an acceptable melding of 
the different church traditions. The tee- 
totaling Lutherans of St. Matthew's 
were accustomed to using grape juice 
instead of wine at their Communion 
services, and were willing to adopt the 
other churches’ usage of ordinary loaf 
bread instead of unleavened wafers. 
The Presbyterians, in turn, agreed to 
take Communion at the altar rail in- 
stead of in the pew. Both the Method- 
ists and the Presbyterians accepted the 
phrasing of the Apostles’ Creed used 
at St. Matthew’s—Christ descended into 
Hell (rather than Hades), and the 
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Holy Catholic (not Christian) Church. 

To please the Presbyterians and 
Methodists, Schellsburg worshipers ask | 
God in the Lord's Prayer to forgive 
them their “debts” at church services; 
in Sunday school they use the Lutheran 
“trespasses.” For his order of worship, 
Kratz borrowed prayers from all four 
service books, and composed a few him- 
self. Lutheran and United Church hym- 
nals are used. At first, Methodists com- 
plained about the solemnity and intri- 
cate tonality of the Lutheran chants. 
Kratz satisfied their wish for more 
spirited songs by using revival hymns 
at Sunday school. 

High Attendance. For a few church 
members, the new way of worship was 
too much of a shock, and they refused 

a VIC KELLEY 


KRATZ & SCHELLSBURG'S UNITED 
The Lutherans agreed to bread. 


to attend the services. One conserva- 
tive Presbyterian opposed the merger 
as a Communist plot. But the great 
majority of the four congregations liked 
the compromise forms and the experi- 
ence of worshiping together in a large 
group. Except on Easter Sunday, at- 
tendance seldom averaged more than 
25 for each of Schellsburgs four 
churches; now there is a regular con- 
gregation of 130 at the new church, | 
including some families that previously 
belonged to no church at all. | 
Last month, after nearly a year of | 
living with the experiment, Schellsburg's | 
Protestants voted 101 to 25 to dissolve 
their four separate congregations. Next 
xa they will celebrate the first for- 
mal services of the newl i 
United Church of О pe 
will be officials of the four deno 
tions and of the National Council 
Churches, who believe that 
and-take approach of t 
congregations is ап еў 
be followed with 
churched com 


GRAVE BELOW CUSTIS-LEE MANSION 


MONUMENTS 
A Tomb for J.F.K. 


Almost a year to the day after Presi- 
dent Kennedy was assassinated, plans 
for his permanent grave were approved. 
It will remain on that rolling slope in 
Arlington National Cemetery where he 
was first buried. Embellished with a 
minimum of architectural detail by 
Kennedy's friend, Architect John Carl 
Warnecke, the grave is far more mod- 
est than another illustrious tomb in Ar- 
lington, that of the Unknown Soldier. 

Warnecke, 45, was a logical choice 
to design the site. Kennedy idolized his 
heroics as a Stanford University foot- 
ball hero and with his art adviser Wil- 
liam Walton, picked him to renovate 
Washington, D.C.’s Lafayette Square. 
“This may be the only monument we 
leave," said Kennedy. His widow chose 
Warnecke to leave one more. 

Approached by a circular walkway, 
the tomb rises a few steps above an 
elliptical plaza, completing a 1.3-mile 
axis with the large Lincoln Memorial 
across the Potomac. The graves, includ- 
ing those of his two dead infants, are 
marked by flat slate stones set in a 
grassy plot bordered by a low plinth, 
where the eternal flame, cupped in a 
modern version of a classic oil lamp, 
will continue to burn. Behind it, but 
subordinate to the classic-revival facade 
of the historic Custis-Lee Mansion atop 
the slope, is a low, short wall, flanked 
by flowering magnolias, which will bear 
the presidential seal and short quota- 
.tions from Kennedy's speeches. How 
much the memorial will cost is not 
clear. “Don’t know,” commented Wal- 

ton. “Glad Y don’t. Plenty.” 

The design is-more an appreciation 
of a natural site than a monument of 
masonry. Visitors who will go there 
cannot avoid pondering the powerful 
poetry of the vista toward the capital 
it was one of Kennedy’s favorites, Some 
time before his death, he and a friend 
stood where he now is buried. Re- 
marked the late President: “I could 
stay here forever." That came true too 
suddenly, but his observation has only 
enhanced his resting place. 


Е: 
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VIEW OF GRAVE TOWARD WASHINGTON 
"| could stay here forever." 


ART 


SCULPTURE 
Toys for All Ages 


The sculpture seems like the pastime 
of a thousand elves. Perhaps the tiny 
fellows actually exist in the mischievous 
mind of Alexander Calder, who, at 
66, has all the mien of a beardless 
Santa Claus, right down to his habitual 
red flannel shirt. He has given so much 
to the world for so long that he is the 
U.S.’s best-known artist abroad. His 
fancies in metal strike many people as 
toys, but also remind them that toys are 
made to stimulate the imagination. 

Calder began rebuilding toys for him- 
self when he was eight. He would em- 
bellish them with a snippet of wire here 
and there, sometimes to give them more 
motion. From then on, a pair of pliers 
became his tool to remake the world. 
His toys are for all ages, and can be as 
ominous in their ease as fellow New 
Englander Robert Frost's poetry. Last 
week his bobbing mobile The Ghost 
and his sprawling stabile Guillotine for 
Eight met like stalactite and stalagmite 
in the great rotunda of Manhattan's 
Guggenheim Museum (see opposite 
page). Frank Lloyd Wright’s architec- 
ture never had better tenants: a 361- 
piece retrospective that could equally 
well establish Calder as a wizard of the 
wind, a Wright Brothers" Rodin, or the 
greatest tinker of all time. 

Ringmaster. Calder is a third-gener- 
ation sculptor; bis grandfather is still 
remembered in Philadelphia for his stat- 
ue of William Penn atop the city hall. 
But Calder early abandoned the thou- 
sand-year tradition that insisted upon 
sculpture as a form-in-the-round whose 
contours were its boundaries. He em- 
braced space with his mobiles, some- 
times in a bear hug, sometimes in a 
fencer’s riposte. He became known as 
the man who made sculpture move. 
Actually, the Russian  constructivists 
and Dadaist Marcel Duchamp did it 
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"THE ONLY ONLY BIRD" (1952) 


"MODEL FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR 1939" 


A MULTIPLE EXPOSURE CATCHES THE BLENDING COLORS AND MOTION OF "BLUE AMONG YELLOW & RED" (1963) 
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over the world, YOUR D 
LANGUAGE is the language 
AIU uses. 

In local offices, experienced 
local staffs — with thorough 
knowledge not only of your 
words but also of your business 
and your insurance needs—are 
close at hand. Even when busi- 
ness requires travel around 
the globe, you will find AIU 
people speak of insurance pro- 
tection and service in terms you 
understand. 


WE LANGUAGE spoken here 


Authoritatively yet cordially, 
professionally but plainly, AIU 
answers your insurance prob- 
lems . . . in YOUR LANGUAGE 
... with service that only ATU 
can give you. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Ara the Beautiful 
(See Cover) 


| -Toilet-paper streamers festooned the 
| trees. Strings of firecrackers chattered 
like machine guns. Signs were every- 
where. SONS OF ERIN, UNITE! they said. 
RUB THEIR NOSES IN THE IRISH SOD! 
Sturdy young men stopped strangers, 
flashed their “Hate State!” buttons and 
inquired politely: “You wouldn’t be a 
State man, now, would you?” South 
Bend, Ind., was no place for the faint of 
heart last week. Notre Dame, the No. 1 
college football team in the nation, was 
taking on Archrival Michigan State— 
and the Fighting Irish were in a fight- 
ing mood. 

The Irish had not beaten State in ten 
years; inside the Notre Dame stadium, 
Athletic Director Edward (“Moose”) 
Krause surveyed the sellout crowd of 
59,265 and sighed: “We could have sold 
250,000 tickets to this game.” He could 
have sold a million—to all the Ameri- 
cans, the vast Subway Alumni, to whom 
Notre Dame is and always has been the 
one and only college football team. 
To the Bronx taxi driver who has never 
seen the inside of a college but lights a 
candle to Our Lady every Friday night. 
To the San Francisco dock walloper 
who hasn’t the foggiest notion where 
South Bend is but knows every player 
on the Irish squad. To the nuns in con- 
vents, whose radio-side prayers on Sat- 
urday go something like this: “God’s 
will be done . . . but please let Notre 
Dame win.” And what about the two 
Indiana priests who walked into a poll- 
ing booth last Nov. 3 and wrote in the 
name of Ara Parseghian for President? 

On His Knees. Down beneath the 
stands, wearing his lucky brown trou- 
sers and a blue sweater with NOTRE DAME 
lettered across the front, the Subway 
Alumni’s candidate stood in the middle 


ART SHAY 


HUARTE HANDING OFF TO EDDY 
Two for the nuns. 
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PARSEGHIAN V. MICHIGAN STATE 
“More! More!” 


of the noisy locker room. “Everybody 
stay where you are!” he yelled. Then, 
pounding his fist into his palm, Ara 
Raoul Parseghian, 41, began to talk. 
“Boys (bang), you read the newspapers 
(bang). The predictors (bang, bang) 
say Michigan State is going to beat us. 
But we (bang) are a better team than 
they are. We're going out there (bang) 
and prove it (BANG)!” Then, along with 
the rest of the Fighting Irish, Coach 
Parseghian, a French-Armenian Protes- 
tant, sank to his knees and bowed his 
head. “Hail Mary, full of grace. . ." 

Sportswriters had billed it “the game 
of the year.” It was that—for Notre 
Dame and for the 35 million fans 
watching on nationwide TV, the mil- 
lions more clustered around radios in 
bars and stores and barbershops. A 
good game might have been enough; a 
narrow victory would have sent them 
into ecstasy. What they got was beyond 
their wildest dreams. 

In the next two hours, a great team 
systematically took a good team apart. 
Michigan State did not get a first down 
until it was two touchdowns behind. 
Only twice in the whole first half did 
a Notre Dame running play fail to gain. 
First it was Halfback Nick Eddy, spin- 
ning off tackle on the second play from 
scrimmage, racing 61 yds. for a TD— 
while Coach Parseghian matched him 
step for step, shouting “Go! Go! Go!” 
Then it was Fullback Joe Farrell, 
cracking the Spartan line on three 
straight plays for 15 yds. On the fourth 
play, he faked a line buck and zig- 
zagged downfield to take a pass from 
Quarterback John Huarte, That put 
the ball on the Michigan State eight. 


Another Farrell fake, another Huarte- 


pass—touchdown. 

_ Ara Parseghian prowled the sideline, 
lips peeled back over his teeth. “Pur- 
suit! Pursuit!” he screamed at the No- 
tre Dame defense, and again Michigan 
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won." With Michigan State out of the 
way, the Irish led the nation in rushing 
defense (63 yds. per game), ranked 
second in total offense (409 yds. per 
game), fourth in passing. Now, Iowa 
(season's record: 3 wins, 5 losses) and 
Southern Cal (5-3) were the only ob- 
stacles remaining in Notre Dame's path 
to the national championship and its first 
umblemished season in 15 years. 

Ara Parseghian was not cheering yet. 
*With the kind of schedules you play 
today," he gloomed, "it's almost im- 
possible to go through a season un- 
defeated." But from Scollay Square to 
Fisherman's Wharf, the Subway Alumni, 
who thought anything was possible, 


ART SHAY 


HUARTE & SNOW BEFORE NEW LIBRARY 
"You're gonna live with me." 


sang still another chorus of the most 
famous fight song in the land: 

Cheer, cheer for old Notre Dame, 

Wake up the echoes cheering her 

name, 

Send a volley cheer on high 

Shake down the thunder from the sky. 

What though the odds be, great or 

small, 

Old Notre Dame will win over all, 

While her loyal sons are marching 

Onward to victory. 

"Dear Sir." The nation's best-known 
football foundry is a Johnny-come-lately 
to the game. The University of Notre 
Dame was barely out of the log-cabin 
stage when Rutgers and Princeton 
played the first intercollegiate football 
game in 1869. The Fighting Irish had a 
school cheer in 1879 (*Rah, rah! Nos- 
tra Domina”), but they did not have a 
team to cheer for until 1887—eight 
years after the famed Golden Dome of 
Our Lady first cast its glint across the 
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Indiana plains. It wasn’t much of a team 
at that; in two years, Notre Dame lost 
three straight to Michigan, prompting 
the coach to dash off a plaintive letter 
to Yale’s Walter Camp: “Dear Sir: 
Will you kindly furnish me some points 
on the best way to develop a good foot- 
ball team?” Whatever Camp’s advice 
was, it worked: the Irish were unbeaten 
in 1892 and 1893; and in 1903, they 
ran up 292 points to their opponents’ 
zero. 

They also began to run out of opposi- 
tion. Schools in the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference (today’s Big Ten) flatly refused 
to play them, and the frustrated Irish 
had to content themselves with belting 
the likes of Franklin (64-0), Loyola of 
Chicago (80-0) and St. Viator (116-7). 
In 1913, casting around for games, 
Coach Jesse Harper hooked a whopper, 
Old Rivals Harvard and Yale had 
dropped off Army’s schedule because 
the Cadets refused to sell tickets to 
their games. Desperate for a “filler,” 
Army agreed to a $1,000 guarantee, and 
Harper’s eager Irish headed East. Un- 
defeated in four games, Army was a 
powerhouse—and there were chuckles 
all around when somebody discovered 
that the visitors had 18 players but only 
14 pairs of cleats. Army was the over- 
whelming favorite: its line outweighed 
Notre Dame by 15 165. per man, and 
fans were so sure the game would be a 
slaughter that only 3,000 bothered to 
turn out. 

The Rock. It was a slaughter all 
right—just like David and Goliath. In 
those days football was a mannerly 
game: teams were expected to punt on 
first down inside their own 20-yd. line 
and never, never throw a forward pass. 
The upstarts from Indiana punted only 
on fourth down—and passed the Cadets 
goggle-eyed. In one fantastic flurry, 
Quarterback Gus Dorais completed 12 
in a row. His main target was a balding, 
bandy-legged end named Knute Ken- 
neth Rockne, who at 5 ft. S in. and 
145 lbs. was probably the smallest man 
on the field. Army defenders could not 
help admiring Rockne's courage; the 
game had barely started before he was 
limping noticeably. Late in the first 
period, with the ball on the Army 30, 
Dorais dropped back to pass. Nobody 
noticed Rockne, hobbling painfully 
down the sideline. Suddenly, the limp 
disappeared; he was running full tilt to- 
ward the Army goal, reaching up for 
the pass. Touchdown! Before the long 
afternoon was over, Notre Dame's 
passing attack had clicked for 243 yds. 
and two TDs, and the unknown Indiana 
school had upset mighty Army 35-13. 

It had to be foreordained that 
Rockne would return as coach. And 
there he was in 1918, the son of a Nor 
weglan carriage maker, carving his 
name as one of the game’s end | 
geniuses. He pioneered the 
tem, perfected the for 
(so the famous stor 
Dame “box shift" fro 
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the Gulf, playing 122 games and win- 
ning 105 over 13 seasons. Five times 
they were unbeaten; three times they 
won the national championship. 

They called themselves Irish, but only 
a healthy handful were. Poles, Ger- 


mans, Italians, Catholics, Protestants, . 


Jews, everyone flocked to South Bend. 
One September, 90 high school cap- 
tains turned out for the freshman team. 
No school in football history produced 
such stars: Frank Carideo, Marchy 
Schwartz, Johnny O’Brien and the in- 
comparable George  Gipp—Notre 
Dame’s first All-America, who drop- 
kicked a 62-yd. field goal in his first 
college game, gained 332 yds. against 
Army, and died of pneumonia at 25. 
There was the “pony backfield” of 1924 
that averaged 158 Ibs. per man and 
won immortality on the typewriter of 
Grantland Rice: “Outlined against a 
blue-grey October sky, the Four Horse- 
men rode again. In dramatic lore they 
are known as Famine, Pestilence, De- 
struction and Death. These are only 
aliases. Their real names are Stuhldre- 
her, Miller, Crowley and Layden.” 

Then there was Rockne himself, the 
master psychologist who once ran the 
Four Horsemen behind a third-string 
line and shouted from the sidelines, 
“Show ‘ет your clippings! Show ’em 
your clippings!” He was the sly pes- 
simist who advised, “Never tell 'em 
how many lettermen you’ve got com- 
ing back. Tell 'em how many you've 
lost." He was the locker-room orator 
who called his team together before the 
1928 Army game and talked about 
George Gipp—his perfection, his abil- 
ity to come through in the clutch, and 
his deathbed request: “Sometime, when 
things are going wrong and the breaks 
are beating the boys, tell them to go 
in there with all they've got and win 
one just for the Gipper. I don’t know 
where TIl be then, Rock, but I'll know 
about it and TIl be happy." Notre 
Dame beat Army 12-6. But that was 
hardly surprising to Rockne: it had 
worked the first time he tried it— 
seven years before. 

The Robot. Rocke died in a plane 
crash in 1931, and for a while it looked 
as if Notre Dame's football fortunes 
were riding the same plane: the Irish 
experienced their first losing season in 
45 years. But in 1941, Notre Dame got 
a new coach—an Irishman, yet—and 
the leprechauns became giants again. 
gh and tight-lipped, Frank Leahy 

thing in common with Rockne 
e erocious desire to win all the 

2. His called him “The Ro- 
ME droveethem mercilessly. 
backs' hande VN emule: quarter- 
he told his centers Rival Сы 


ers. Rival coach ы 
cused Leahy of teaching NL Le 
ball," of flagrant recruiting. violations, 


of "twisting" the rulebook with his 
"sucker shifts" and faked injuries, But 
one thing nobody could argue with: 
his success. With such stars as Johnny 
Lujack, George Connor, Johnny Latt- 
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Leahy won four national championships, 
ran off a string of 39 games without 
a loss, retired in 1953 with an overall 
record of 87 wins, eleven losses, nine 
ties. 

After Leahy, the deluge. Terry Bren- 
nan took over as coach, did reasonably 
well (32 wins, 18 losses)—except by 
Notre Dame standards—and gave way 
to Joe Kuharich in 1959. Kuharich, a 
top pro coach with the National Foot- 
ball League's Washington Redskins, was 
no improvement. Over two seasons, 23 
of his players had to be operated on 
for knee injuries. What's more, Notre 
Dame's president, the Rev. Theodore 
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ROCKNE AS COACH 
Borrowing from the chorus line. 


M. Hesburgh (TIME cover, Feb. 9, 
1962), was determinedly hauling up 
the school's academic standards, saw 
no reason to grant exemptions to foot- 
ball players. The upshot: Kuharich lost 
23 out of 40 games, quit in 1962 to go 
back to the pros (he now coaches the 
Philadelphia Eagles). Finally, last year 
it was poor Hugh Devore's turn: he 
reluctantly agreed to fill in for one 
year as "interim" coach—and suffered 
through a dismal 2-7 season. 

Football had not really been de- 
emphasized at Notre Dame; it had de- 


emphasized itself. In the golden years - 


of Rockne and Leahy, the $500,000- 
a-year take from football paid faculty 
salaries, built dormitories and a sta- 
dium. Now, when the cost of Notre 
Dame’s sports program was deducted, 
there was barely enough left over tc 
pay the coal bill for an Indiana winter. 
The Irish still wanted a winning team 
—“We are dedicated to excellence,” 
said the Rev. Edmund Joyce, Notre 
Dame’s executive vice president—but 
not enough to pay for it. The school 
awards only 30 football scholarships a 
year, and they are strictly limited to 
board, room and tuition—no “walking- 
around money.” Under those ground 
Tules, what coach would gamble his 
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before Miami was scheduled to play 
Indiana, he deliberately dressed the Red- 
skins in tattered old practice uniforms, 
sent them through a ragged workout be- 
fore the eyes of the grinning Hoosiers. 
Next day, faultlessly attired in new uni- 
forms, Miami upset Indiana 6-0. Frank 
Leahy would have approved. Next year, 
against Northwestern, Parseghian even 
sought out Rival Coach Lou Saban to 
plead for mercy. Saban, says a Parse- 
ghian associate, “really swallowed all 
that stuff.” Miami upset the Wildcats 
25-14, and at season’s end Saban was 
out of a job. Who was in? Parseghian, 
of course. 

"They'll See You." When Parseghian 
arrived in 1956, things were so bad that 
Northwestern’s student newspaper was 
calling for the school to withdraw from 
the Big Ten. Northwestern had lost 27 
of its last 31 conference games, had not 
won any game at all in 1955. The only 
private school in the Big Ten, North- 
western’s entrance requirements were 
the highest in the league, while its men’s 
enrollment (3,936) was the smallest. 
Why not call it quits? Snarled Parse- 
ghian: “If I thought that way, I wouldn't 
be here. All right,.maybe it’s an obses- 
sion thinking we can do what everyone 
says is impossible. But we can win.” 
No U.S. Marine recruiting officer ever 
crooned a smoother pitch. To Chicago 
high school athletes who thought about 
going away to school, he said: “Your 
future business contacts are here in 
Chicago. They'll see you out there, 
they'll know all about you.” 

The Wildcats never wound up higher 
than third in the»Big Ten, but there 
were plenty of moments to savor: a 
21-0 victory over Ohio State that ended 
the Buckeyes’ 14-game unbeaten streak, 
the 45-13 crushing of Bud Wilkinson’s 
Oklahoma team on nationwide TV— 
and the four straight victories over 
Notre Dame that, more than anything 
else, convinced the Irish that Parseghian 
was the man to put a new coat of gold 
on the dome. 

In the Spotlight. Parseghian's move 
to South Bend last January was more 
like a homecoming than an arrival. He 
was introduced between halves of a 
basketball game, and the students gave 
him a ten-minute standing ovation. In 
mid-February, 3,000 turned out in two 
feet of snow for a mammoth pep rally. 
If it was spirit they wanted, spirit he 
gave them. At spring training he 
whipped out a letter written by a for- 
mer Notre Dame player who had been 
seriously injured in an auto accident: 
Rockne couldn’t have done it better. 
Voice quavering, Parseghian read the 
letter to the spellbound team: “Being a 
Notre Dame football player automat- 
ically puts you in the national spotlight, 
more so than players from any other 
school. Don’t let those fans down. Be 
honest with yourself. Give that second 
and third effort. Bring Notre Dame 
football back where it belongs.” 

The spirit might be willing, but it 
takes a powerful amount of flesh to 
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PARSEGHIAN & FAMILY 
Daddy makes the Late Late Show. 


make a football winner—and the most 
optimistic experts did not figure Notre 
Dame for much this year. The school 
hadnt had a winning season in five 
years; 22 out of 38 lettermen had grad- 
uated from last year's squad that lost 
seven of its nine games. Parseghian re- 
built the team as though he were run- 
ning a fire sale. 

Out went Notre Dame's old uniforms 
and pads ("too heavy," he said), re- 
placed by new lightweight gold pants, 
plain blue jerseys, and helmets whose 
color was keyed exactly to the Golden 
Dome itself. Out went the old split T 
formation, with its quarterback keep- 
ers, replaced by the pro-style slot T and 
the dazzling stacked I—in which three 
backs line up in a straight line behind 
the center, then shift suddenly to one 
side or the other. Out, too, went the old 
system of calling signals in the huddle. 
“In the pressure of the game,” explains 
Parseghian, *you don't have time to 
listen to somebody yell ‘32’ and ponder 
which hole is the three hole and which 
back is the two back. We just describe 
our plays in the most accurate way pos- 
sible—like ‘power sweep right,’ or ‘belly 
sweep left.’ And we haven't had a badly 
busted play all season.” 

In spring training Parseghian wan- 
dered around the field like an Arab 
horse trader. He spent hundreds of 
hours studying last year’s game films, 
analyzing each man’s potential. Finally 
one day he sauntered up to John 
Huarte, a quiet Californian who had 
played just 50 minutes of football in 
two years, and said: "John, you're my 
quarterback for the season. I don't care 
if you throw six interceptions in the — 
first game. Youre my quarterbacks 
You're gonna live with me te 
this fall." Parseghian's next: 
with Jack Snow, the 6- 
end whom Һе had 
Huarte’s No. 1 passi 
them, Huarte 
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in general, they decide only wheth- 
er a committal involves bias or unethi- 
cal conduct. Boasts one Chicago judge: 
“This is the only court where the de- 
fendant always wins. If he is released, 
it means he is well. If he is committed, 
it is for his own good." 

Earlier & Faster. In matching the 
law to medical progress New York will 
probably lead all states next year when 
it puts into effect a new mental-health 
code based on careful bar studies and 
long experience with the psychiatric 
division of Manhattan's Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the world's biggest psychiatric 
admission center (18,000 cases a year). 
Bellevue's mental patients may be held 
for observation against their will for up 


р WE 
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nation's mental hospitals on virtually 
the same medical basis as admission 
to other hospitals—while safeguarding 
civil liberties for citizens who must be 
denied some freedom in order to han- 
dle full freedom later on. 


TRIALS 
To Find His Father’s Killer 


For 20 years, a resolute Tennessean 
named Welby Lee has searched for the 
hit-run driver who hurtled out of the 
gloom on a rural road and killed his 
father on New Year's Eve, 1944. With 
only a broken bumper guard as solid 
evidence, Lumber Merchant Lee, now 
51, traced scores of cars, braced doz- 
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Bad luck for hunter and prey. 


to 60 days. In deciding whether they 
should go on to state hospitals, the 
judges manning Bellevue’s 7th-floor 
courtroom are amply served by psy- 
chiatric advice, but they need far more 
information about the patients’ families 
and financial backgrounds. 

The new law thus provides a fact- 
finding state mental-health service with 
trained case workers who will not only 
tell judges more about patients, but also 
keep better case records for the infor- 
mation of friends, relatives and patients 
themselves. While retaining such rem- 
edies as habeas corpus, the new law 
will put medical and legal interests in 
better perspective. Involuntary admis- 
sion will be by application of relatives, 
friends or public officers, plus a certif- 
icate signed by two psychiatrists. Within 
five days of admission notice must be 
given to the patient and three relatives 
or friends. Though hospitals will still 
be able to hold patients for 60 days, 
they must then get court permission 
and further court review after six 
months, one year, and every two years 
thereafter. 

All this aims to get mental patients 
in earlier and out faster. If it works, 
New York may take credit for a major 
step toward putting admission to the 
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ens of suspects and traveled 100,000 
miles before he caught up last summer 
with Grover Jones, 55, now an Indi- 
anapolis handyman. Lee amassed 153 
pages of circumstantial evidence, and 
Jones was indicted for second-degree 
murder. 

Last week Jones went on trial in 
Celina, Tenn. (pop. 1,228). Outside the 
tiny Clay County courthouse, where 
Judge Cordell Hull once sat, a bearded 
evangelist stood on the lawn shouting 
for sinners to repent. Inside, sweating 
from the heat of two potbellied stoves, 
a crowd of wide-eyed youngsters and 
tobacco-chewing old men listened in- 
tently as the D.A. thundered: "When 
you hit him, did he scream?" Said 
Jones: "I guess he did, but I wouldn't 
know because I didn't hit him." 

Jones doggedly insisted that he was 
not even in Tennessee when Lee's fa- 
ther was Killed. But as it turned out, 
both eae and prey had bad legal 
luck. With the all-male jury reported 
ready to acquit Jones, the prosecu 
suddenly requested and wo 
on the ground that two 
relatives of two defensesel 


nesses. “It ain't fai une 
in 


the end.” 
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The Late-Starting Rocket 
For years, the loudest noises in the 
aerospace business have been the rum- 


ble of liquid-fueled boosters blasting 
spacecraft into orbit, the sharper roar 
of solid-fuel military missiles climbing 
into their long trajectories, and the con- 
tinuing, wordy battles between the pro- 


moters of each type. Now, back of the 
racket, can be heard the insistent voice 
of still another competitor in the rock- 
etry race—the hybrid that manufac- 
tures its power by combining liquid oxi- 
dant with solid fuel. Detractors may 
scoff that the hybrid combines all the 
dangers and difficulties of both solids 
and liquids. Its champions are confident 
that it is better than either. "Within 
about one year," says Douglas Ordahl, 
director of hybrid development at Unit- 


HYBRID ENGINE 


SOLID FUEL 


ed Technology Center of United Air- 
craft Corp., “a hybrid will perform in 


orbital flight and prove that it can do all 


the things we claim for it." 


Fierce Fluid. A typical hybrid is a 
comparatively simple product of a com- 
plex science. It is basically a pressurized 
tank for liquid oxidizer, behind which 
sits a combustion chamber lined with 
solid fuel. The two propellants are usu- 
ally hypergolic—they ignite spontane- 
ously when they come in contact with 
each other. A valve permits a jet of 
oxidizer to squirt into the rear chamber, 
combustion begins, and a hot, high- 
temperature flame roars out of the noz- 
zle. The oxidizer valve can be used as a 
throttle to reduce the thrust and the en- 
"E. gine can be stopped and started any 
Б: of times, a maneuver that is 

ifficult or impossible with almost all 

~ other types of rockets. 
In all-solidirockets the oxidizer and 
fuel must be mixed together intimately, 

a requirement that rules out many high- 

energy combinations that would start 

reacting as soon as they came in con- 
tact. Hybrids have no such difficulty. 
Their fuel can be hopped up with a 
high proportion of high-energy pow- 
dered metals or metallic hydrides; but 
in the absence of an oxidizer, they re- 
main as inert as an auto tire. The oxi- 
dizer may be a fiercely reactive fluid 
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such as OF, (oxygen difluoride), but 
since it stays in its own tank until need- 
ed, it behaves itself. When the two com- 
ponents come together, they burn with 
extremely high specific impulse, the 
measure of rocket power. 

Best of all, say their boosters, hybrids 
are free of the complicated plumbing 
demanded by the liquids, and their inert 
fuel cannot cause an explosion. A solid- 
fuel rocket, on the other hand, has a 
“grain” (propellant mixture) that burns 
all over its surface. If the grain is 
cracked, the sides of the crack may start 
burning too; pressure may increase un- 
til the rocket explodes. The solid pro- 
pellant can be riddled with cracks or 
even stacked up like bricks without in- 
creasing the burning rate. 

Beautiful Flame. With so many ad- 
vantages, what can be wrong with hy- 
brids? A great deal, say their critics. 


Heat from combustion 
vaporizes fuel. 


NOZZLE 


| i 
L 2 


t sene 


VAPORIZED FUEL 3 
TIME Diagram by J, Donovan 


Worst of all is low-combustion efficien- 
cy; the fuel and oxidizer tend to escape 
through the exhaust nozzle before they 
have reacted. They burn as a long, 
beautiful flame, which wastes much of 
its energy on empty air. When the hy- 
brid is throttled down by partially clos- 
ing the oxidizer valve, its efficiency gets 
worse, sometimes falling as low as 20%. 
But all such objections are out of 
date, insists U.T.C.’s Ordahl. He admits 
that early hybrids spat unburned pro- 
pellants out their nozzles, but he claims 
that the habit has been cured by baffles 
that keep the propellants from escaping 
before they have mixed and burned. 
Baffles and other improvements, says 
Ordahl, have boosted combustion effi- 
ciency to 90% in some U.T.C. hybrids. 
Aerojet-General Corp. has a different 
kind of baffle that is said to get 95%. 
The Reaction Motors Division of Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp. believes that good 
burning under variable conditions can 
best be had by injecting extra oxidizer 
near the rear of the combustion cham- 
ber or downstream from the baffles. 
Looking into the future, the hybrid 
men see big hybrid space boosters using 
extremely cheap fuels: liquid oxygen 
and ordinary rubber. For extra per- 


formance in upper-stage -rockets, they. 


have high hopes for hybrids using fuel 
that js almost entirely powdered metal. 
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TODAY IN 
AUSTRALIA 


What's new 
in this land 

of rapid growth 
and huge potential 


ОЭ 


X 
EN 


To coin a new phrase 


D-Day 

After a lifetime of pounds, shillings 
and pence, Australia will soon begin 
to count in dollars and cents. The old 
system of 12 pennies to a shilling and 
20 shillings to a pound that came out 
from Britain will be replaced by a 
decimal system. Two dollars will equal 
one old pound and a whole range of 
attractive new coins featuring Aus- 
tralian animals has already been 
designed by an Australian artist. Cost 
of the business machine changeover 
will be around £A32 million. The 
Australian Government will recom- 
pense private enterprise for the cost of 
conversion. 


Ару, 
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3 LIMITED, in association with Air India, В.О.А.С. 
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Seats Please 

When the horses gallop down the 
straight at Ipoh in Malaysia the cheer- 
ing punters will soon be seated (or 
standing, depending on the closeness | 
of the finish) in а £A14 million grand- 
stand designed by a group of Australian 
architects. The design for the 750 ft. 
long grandstand holding 6,000 people 
won a world-wide competition held by 
the Perak Turf Club. Australia's well- 
known sports consciousness can be 
turned to profitable use 


Pearly King 

The first major crops of Australian 
cultured pearls have been exported 

from Sydney this year. They are the 

world's biggest cultured pearls, varying 

in size from 11 mm. up to 20 mm. 

The secret? Dinner-plate size Silver- 

slip oysters which grow pearls 18 mm. 

in diameter in less than two years. The 
abundance in Australian waters of 


. adding new lustre to exports 


materials oysters eat contributes to the 
Silverslip’s remarkable rate of growth. | 
Experts predict that Australian pearl | 
farming will be a multi-million-pound 
industry within a few years. 


Matter of Hours 

Come to Australia and judge the busi- 
ness opportunities for yourself. Qantas 
V-Jets—fastest Jets in  round-world 
service—will fly you to Australia in a 
matter of hours from America, Europe, 
Asia and the Orient. Your Travel 
Agent or Qantas will show you how 
little extra it costs to include Australia 
in your next round-world itinerary. 
Ask Qantas all about Qantas air cargo 
offering fast, frequent service to all 
parts of the world, with renowned 
Qantas care. 
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BOOKS 


Mistress to a Monument 


LiFE WITH PICASSO by Frangoise Gi- 
lot and Carlton Lake. 373 pages. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $6.95. 


Alter nine years and two children, 
Frangoise Gilot finally left Pablo Pi- 
casso, reportedly exclaiming: "I am not 
living with a man, but with a monu- 
ment.” Many women have tried to live 
with the monument who, as the greatest 
living artist, was bound to make it a 
monumental task. Frangoise was his 
fourth long-term mistress, escaped be- 
coming his second wife. Now, twelve 
years after the end of the affair, Fran- 
coise recollects in tranquillity—some- 
thing she rarely had with Picasso—with 
the aid of the Paris art correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 

In his courtship of Frangoise, Picas- 
so didnt show her his etchings—he 
showed her how to etch. Since she was 
a full 40 years younger than he, she had 
to pass acid-test encounters with Ger- 
trude Stein, Braque, Matisse, Cocteau, 
and a dozen other greats before she 
could share his life. Yet, judging from 
her memoirs, crammed with incredible 
recall, she was a cool creature who 
passed the tests but, instead of sharing 
his life, only came to understand it. 

Marriage Album. Everything had the 
power to stir Picasso's imagination. He 
kept owls, pigeons, even a smelly he- 
goat around the house. He loved to 
blow loudly on an old French army 
bugle. He was superstitious to a degree 
unsuspected in such an undisciplined 
liberal thinker. A hat thrown on a bed 
(meaning that someone in the house 
was going to die before the year was 
over) could throw him into a tan- 
trum. Dancing was total depravity to 
Picasso, who was otherwise unbothered 
by convention. 

Picasso was a collector of people as 
well as things. He constantly visited 


PICASSO'S MINOTAUR (1933) 
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Frangoise's predecessor, Dora Maar, 
who responded by conventionally snub- 
bing Frangoise when they met. It did 
not bother him a bit that his first wife, 
Olga, trailed Frangoise around the 
streets. He even kept an entire apart- 
ment in Paris, where he had lived with 
Olga, intact. His suits were still there, 
moth-eaten to the seams; paintings were 
slathered with inches of dust. But Pi- 
casso regarded it as a kind of album of 
his first marriage. Taken to see it, 
Frangoise began to think of Picasso as 
some sort of Bluebeard. Writes she: “I 
began to have the feeling that if I 
looked into a closet, I would find half a 
dozen ex-wives hanging by their necks.” 

Monster Love. To Francoise, Picas- 
so seemed like one of his recurrent 
mythological figures—the minotaur. 
Painfully aware of his bandy legs and 
his small stature, Picasso believed that 
he could be loved only because he was 
a monster. “God is really only another 
artist," Picasso told Françoise. “Не in- 
vented the giraffe, the elephant and the 
cat. He just keeps on trying other 
things. The same with this sculptor 
[himself]. First he works from nature; 
then he tries abstraction. Finally he 
winds up lying around caressing his 
models.” 

For a woman who spent so long with 
Picasso, Francoise writes as if love’s 
labor’s Jost. But in the minotaur’s ca- 
ress, Françoise admits that she found her- 
self. No woman could ask for more. 


Misery in Eden 


THE ARISTOS by John Fowles. 246 
pages. Little, Brown. $5. 


In British Author John Fowles’s bril- 
liant first novel, The Collector, one of 
the most cunning evil characters of 
modern fiction utterly vanquishes the 
good. As if to make amends, Fowles 
has now written a philosophical work 
whose theme is the aristos, Greek for 
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Recalling goats, owls, pigeons and a hat on the bed. 
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Adrift in a boundless Jan 
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tension, an enormous yet. 
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hates, who symbolizes Spain. “There is 
no deeper hatred than blood hatred, 
hatred for one’s own blood,” reflects 
Pascual. He hates his mother for her 
blasphemy, sluttishness, ignorance and 
indifference. She cannot even produce 
tears at the funeral of her younger son. 
Unconsciously, Pascual decides she will 
weep blood. 

Knife in hand, he finds himself stand- 
ing over the mother’s bed, but he can- 
not kill her in her sleep. When she 
wakes, shrieking, he jumps on her and 
they fight, tearing one another’s clothes 
until “her mouth found my nipple, my 
left nipple, and tore it away. That was 
the moment I sank the blade into her 
throat . . . Her blood spurted all over 
my face. It was warm as a soft belly and 
tasted like the blood of a lamb." 

Though it has appeared in 13 Spanish 
editions and 16 translations (including 
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Just hold 
an 


Asahi Pentax 


... AND YOU BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND WHY THIS CAMERA IS 


CAMILO CELA 

Deep in the Spanish vein. 
one in England in 1946), this novef has 
waited 22 years for U.S. readership, in 
part because it is short in length, and 
certainly not sweet. Deep in the classic 
Spanish vein, it is a tragedy of blood, 
relentless as a corrida, cruel as an 
auto-da-fé. 


Tea & Tedium 


CHILDREN. OF VIOLENCE: MARTHA 
QUEST AND A PROPER MARRIAGE by 
Doris Lessing. 605 pages. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $7.50. 


We are all prisoners of our mecha- 
nisms, of the harsh or easy tyrannies of 
our bodies and of society. Possession of 
intelligence does not change this galling 
truth; it merely makes us aware of it. 
The rebellious spirit is jerked short by 
the end of the chain. 

This is the theme that slowly surfaces 
in these first two novels of what Doris 
Lessing plans as a five-novel-cycle. The 
heroine is a girl of middle-class English 
parents who was born and grows up in 
a British colony in Africa. Her name, 
Martha Quest, is recognized first as 
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THE ULTIMATE CHOICE OF 
DISCERNING PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Asahi Pentax isa beautifully balanced instru- 

ment. It’s smooth. Precise. Incredibly ac- 

curate. Very easy to handle. Ic fee/s right. 

Fast too. It’s meticulously constructed for 

constant heavy handling. And the lenses are 

outstanding both in appearance and perform- 

ance. Another real advantage of an Asahi 

Pentax is its do-anything versatility. The 

comprehensive range of high quality acces- 

sories enables you to build up a complete 
system which prepares you for any demand: 
from microphotography to extra long range 
telephotography, high speed action subjects 
to portraiture. Jast hold an Asahi Pentax at 
your dealer's soon! 
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lame symbolism and then as intentional 
irony. Martha is not questing for any- 
thing. Her father is an unsuccessful 
farmer and a passionate hypochondriac; 
her mother is a graceless worshipper of 
convention. 
When the reader meets Martha in 
the mid-1930s, she is a 15-year-old ra- 
tionalist who contemptuously under- 
stands everything about her parents ex- 
cept how they got that way. Yet by her 
early 20s, she herself is, by what seems at 
the time her own choice, the wife of a 
standard-model civil servant and the 
mother of a conventional child. Al- 
though she has *views"—she disbelieves 
vaguely in the color bar—she is ac- 
cepted placidly by colonial suburbia. 
Then she discovers that she feels as if 
she were going mad. Older wives smile 
kindly and say, Yes, thats right, ev- 
eryone feels that way. 
' Jn this situation, an American house- 
wife would get a divorce or take a 
course in something. By the end of these 
600 pages, Martha has indeed left her 
husband, and also joined a Communist 
Party cell. But Martha is moved to re- 
decorate her mind by impulses that 
would prompt a less intelligent woman 
to change the slip covers in her living 
room. She serves the cause of world 
revolution because she is bored with 
serving tea cakes. 

Doris Lessing has the rare skill to 
deal seriously with a female main char- 
acter who falls into the large but artis- 
tically troublesome range between pros- 
titute and nun. Perhaps because the 
novels are more autobiography than fic- 
tion, the author suffers curiously from 
her heroine's flaw of vision; she is un- 
willing to look with interest at anything 
outside Martha. 


Blunted Needle 


NOVA EXPRESS by William S. Bur- 
roughs. 187 pages. Grove. $5. 


Nominally novels, William Bur- 
roughs' works are, more precisely, pot- 
luck: the cauldron, having flipped its 
lid, spills nightmare fantasies, sick jokes, 
narcotic dreams and polemics against 
pushers and in favor of the apomor- 
phine cure. And, of course, concedes 
the author, "obscenity is coldly added 
as the total weapon." 

With that sort of prospectus, the St. 
Louis-born Tangier expatriate was or- 
4 ained as the high priest of the beats 

Ven. before his first "novel," Naked 
"nen, was off the Grove press. Now, 
in his second) of what promises to be 

a Doomsday Quartet, Burroughs in- 

vokes a Personal and “very inglorious 

Pantheon to give the modern world 

the needle in the same way Zeus and 

his gang broke up the ancient one." 

His Zenlike Zeus is the Persian Hassan- 
i-Sabbah, prophet of an 11th century 
cult of hashish takers. 

Burroughs feels very close to Has- 
san; he says Hassan seems to dictate 
portions of his novels. Vying to usurp 
Hassan's dominion over earth are lesser 


ots 


but formidable rival gods, including 1) 
the lecherous ones of Venus, who are 
dosing man with the, Orgasm Drug to 
draw him into fatal orgies; 2) the to- 
talitarian of the Crab Galaxy, who have 
ready giant ovens to bake humans into 
insectlike critters in a hivelike com- 
mune; and 3) the plain old hophead 
gods of Uranus, who have become ra- 
dioactive themselves and are plotting 
to frizzle Earthmen with their own 
radioactivity. 

This unholy trinity constitutes the 
Nova Mob, a sort of celestial Cosa 
Nostra, and the book begins with “total 
disaster now on tracks” for earth, and 
“the whole planet absolutely flapping 
hysterical with panic.” Any reader who 
hopes to learn in the end whether the 
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WILLIAM BURROUGHS 
Obscenity as a total weapon. 


Nova Mob outwits the efforts of Has- 
san’s Nova Police to save the world re- 
veals a hidebound, un-hip fixation with 
the old plotted fiction. 

Occasionally, Burroughs’ hollow hu- 
mor draws a hollow belly laugh, as when 
one Nova Mobster, The Subliminal Kid, 
eggs on the civilized world toward a 
mind-shattering collapse by playing over 
and over (on loudspeakers that can- 
not be turned off) unrelated sound 
tapes of jack hammers, jukeboxes and 
cocktail-hour persiflage. But mostly the 
novel is a stream of unpunctuated non 
sequiturs, in which coherence seems in- 
advertent and in which Burroughs’ scat- 
ological and pornographic effects no 
longer seem to shock. 


Also Current 


LET IN THE SUN by Woody Klein. 
297 pages. Macmillan. $5.95. 
The house at 311 East 100th Street 
in Harlem enjoys a reputation for being 
the grubbiest slum building on the grub- 
biest slum street in the U.S. It has been 
the scene of countless fires, fights, ar- 
rests, knifings, suicides, and a few deaths 
that defy all explanation, Woody Klein, 
Teporter for the New York World- 
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First on the Pacific . . . First on the Atlantic . . . First in Latin America . . 


That wonderful Pan Am feeling 


major cities throughout the world. 
More than cuisine by Maxim's of Paris 
and matchless cabin service. 

It goes much deeper than the fact 
that Pan Am's flight and maintenance 
crews are trained to U.S. standards. 
And there are none higher. 

It goes far beyond the fact that 
Pan Am can be your home away from 
home, where you can get travel help 
in 900 offices throughout the world. 

It has everything to do with your 
frame of mind—the good feeling that's 
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. First 'Round the World 


yours when you know that you've 
chosen to fly the very best there is: 
the World's Most Experienced Airline. 

For reservations, see your Pan Am 
Travel Agent, or Pan Am. 
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+ and: you'll agree: Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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“атаке a good look. The styling of Turin—Stile Torinese—is obvious. Designed БУ E. 
Y | auto stylist G. Michelotti, the beautifully executed Contessa 1300 possesses the 9А 
чиш that unmistakable Italian flair. 


Ny Ü 
But wait till v, Iu 1 Tram 
di "e Al А you drive it. You'll marvel at its competition performance. Shift into low. "m iél 
hr comering ЫЙ E rip out like an impatient thoroughbred. Roar into à n е FA 
iis ead-accurate steering. | handlin 
| stability, even оп du g. Speed down the highway . . . remarkable e ten 


onditions, Stop! You'll do it on a di ith e-free, nO 
...thanks to exclusi Я : ime with swerv , d 
ive Optimum Balance and extra-large brakes. "S 
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ery one of Contessa 1300's beautifully crafted components is functionally designe? gie 
. competition performance with cushioned riding comfort and care-free maintenance: i 
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ШШЩЕ 1251cc GR100 rear-mounted engine with 5-bearing crankshaft. Choose from standard 
ju or 4-speed stick shift, each with crunch-proof, all-synchromesh gear box. 4-wheel independent 
E Rack and pinion steering. Luxurious interior appointments with new comfort-styled 
N A standard shift model and bucket seats for stick shift model. Rear seats are 
К у both models. These and hundreds of other premium features are incorporated into 
: esign of the Contessa 1300. 

E a new world of pure driving excitement . . -test-drive the’ Contessa 1300 today. Simply 

earest Hino dealer. Just seeing it will be worth the trip. 


HINO. 
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STAINLESS STEEL BY PIERRE FORSSELL OF 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Forssell stainless steel 
and the touch of precision in air travel 


ecision is an obsession with Scandinavians. The Scandinavians 
Ise wil do—in fashioning stainless steel, or running an airline. 
ne. ableware also suggests another trait, the inimitable 
od. The two talents, meticulous care and open- 
hearted hospitality, are important reasons why SAS is so successful in 
asure. Enjoy them next time you fly. And ship your air 
cargo by SAS for extra care, too. 


fits ^" i ef "m 
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Unusual hydroelectric generating 
system for peak-demand periods: 


it needs no river 


Eum Sauk pumped-storage project in Missouri, 2 " HOW TO CUT COST OF 
| Chalmers reversible pump-turbines send water 800 E \ "a TRANSMISSION BY 50%: 
E toa reservoir during low-demand periods — in A 5 о ИЕА 
itle pumping stage. During peak demand periods, ur specia s 5 дит HP 
Wer flows back through the turbines to generate B5 i voltage рока uan 
псу. 8 = | believe that it is more eco- 
| nomical to generate power 
NTO GET X Bs ; at the fuel source — and 

TRY: HELP IN DEVELOPING YOUR à L m SRE transmit it over long dis- 

RY'S POWER POTENTIAL: R ll tances — rather than trans- 

port the fuel to a generating station near the point of 

If your country has latent power use. They calculate savings of long-distance power 

potential—oil, gas or other fuel transmission at 50%. Extra-high-voltage transmission 

em | reserves waiting to be utilized— makes these savings possible. For more than 40 years, 
E | you may well be interested in A-C has been designing and building extra-high-voltage 
the help that Allis-Chalmers can transformers. And during that time, not one of these 

offer. We are prepared to par- transformers has suffered an insulation failure. Allis- 


M ticipate in handling all the Chalmers International, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, U.S.A. 
ti details of constructing major you CAN DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS. 


Y ано and ROM Md facilities —initial de- Through our world-wide network of factories, representatives, 
LTA aining and st n of equipment and structures, distributors and licensees you will find a single source for 
WES is the P artup. A current project of Allis- planning, manufacture and installation of equipment in basic 
T erala ete hydroelectric develop- fields such as these: generation, distribution and control of 
wr Power ¢ ja. A-C not only designed the gener- electricity; Sas on єт, mining; agriculture; pulp and 
|е all the ransmission facility, but provided and Beer Dente — oil refining; food and chemical. 

hi tur m bent for it — ranging from trash везна uring; metalworking and вепека 

ation a Switchgear and transformers. Write 4 
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These 3 tests prove | 
First National City LIravelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money" 


National City Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual 
tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability 
... immediate acceptability...on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, 
there are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels 
can direct you to the nearest one. 
In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 
And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 2/8). 


Test No. 1—Refundability—in Washington, D. C. 
In this test, vacationing Mr. and Mrs. David Jalbert, of Brooklyn Hgts., N. Y., burned 
$220 of National City Travelers Checks; called Western Union Operator 25. Directed to 
Riggs National Bank, they received an immediate on-the-spot refund. 

i 


À . Test No. 2-Acceptability-in Waikiki TestNo.3-Availability-inMexico City 
T 'osephGoresof Florissant, Mo., enjoy Dom Algieri, of Nutley, N.J., used addi- 
T OM ?Hawaii's famous outriggers. tional cash to purchase more National City. 


Wis fun, as for all travel ex- Travelers Checks. Banks ever where саг 
penses, with Nat ty TravelersChecks. ^ them. Š iid 
Ў у e n 
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Saturday, December 5 
EXPLORING (NBC, 12:30-1 p.m), | 
sun as a source of energy is ea 
to children. Color. 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NI 
9-10:43 p.m.). Spencer Tracy and Rt 
Ryan in M-G-M's Bad Day at Black [ 
1955. Со1ог. f 


Sunday, December 6 0 
LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, [0% 
a.m.). Freedom inside and ou 
Roman Catholic Church is disc 
a leading layman and two Jesuit Ii 
gians, Father John Courtney Ми ШЕ 
Austria's Father Karl Rahner. ^ 
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м When it's time to ship your product, you have to get space. 
к (We make the best space to get.) 


General American railroad cars and containers are the best space you va 
ship your products. We sell or tease a complete line of railroad ças, ing po 
Special cars for the shipment of virtually all bulk liquid and dry co E. Rn 
GA car incorporates all the latest designs based on our E =e А 
these same advantages apply to our containers and container Sys EP ur name 
is General American International. Here's where you get = information. 
General American tnternational—SARL, 105 Rue Lafayette, aris 10, France; 
GATC—P.O. Box 832, Tokyo, Japan; Cable GENAMINT-— Chicago. 


General American International 


135 South LaSalle Street - Chicago, Illinois 60690 
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but fun for that reason. In this install- 
ment, Agent Solo (Robert Vaughn) is or- 
dered to destroy some germ-loaded mis- 
siles that are being used to goad the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union into atomic war. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


POOR BITOS hinges on the visceral French 
political sport of right-baits-left. With 
more intellectual acuity than passion Jean 
Anouilh goes back to Robespierre to per- 
form a masterly autopsy on the revolu- 
tionary mentality. As Bitos-Robespierre, 
Donald Pleasence is phenomenally good. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT, by Bill 
Manhoff, is as timeless as a Punch-and- 
Judy show and as timely as Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? Diana Sands as a sexy 
pussycat who claws and Alan Alda as a 
bookish owl who screeches, fill the evening 
with good, vulgar, neurotic laughter. 

LUV, by Murray Schisgal, sends three 
very modern and morose souls through a 
slapstick, tongue-wagging. satirical inferno 
of cocktail-party griefs. Under Mike Nich- 
ols’ brilliantly inventive direction, Actors 
Eli Wallach, Anne Jackson and Alan 


Arkin produce constant and rib-aching 
hilarity. 
COMEDY IN MUSIC. That matchless 


mirthmaster of the keyboard. Victor Borge, 
rifles through gags and slides off the 
piano bench without altering his usual 
mask of disdainful dismay. Added notes, 
comic and musical. are provided by a 
straight man, noted Pianist Leonid 
Hambro. 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR. Blending song 
and satire, commedia dell’ arte garb and 
Brechtian notions, Joan Littlewood and 
her “thinking clowns” effectively depict the 
foolishness and ironies of the 1914-18 war. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF is a nostalgic folk- 


musical version of Sholom  Aleichem's 
tales of life in czarist Russia and 
Aleichem’s gentle — dairyman. Tevye, 


brought to life by Zero Mostel's larger- 
than-life interpretation. 


Off Broadway 


THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY. This 
engaging musical is lightly based on the 
days and dreams of the James Thurber 
character. Scenes from his several worlds 
are played with bounce. 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. With a chuckle rath- 
er than a sneer, a band of young English- 
men keep their eyes on the oddball and 
carry a big slapstick in this hilarious revue. 


RECORDS 


Jazz 


PHILLY JOE JONES & ELVIN JONES TOGETH- 
ER (Atlantic), Two top drummers (no 
kin) trade solos in triumphant tattoos and 
combine in layered rhythms to launch 
some short flights by Trumpeter Blue 
Michell, Pianist Wynton Kelly and other 


swingers. Philly Joe rattles the right ster- 

eo. Elvin the left, : 
COLLABORATION: THE] 

TET WITH LAURIND: epi QUAM 


seem meant for each 
vermouth. Not that 
their colors are muted 
fined, 


Fugue they demonstrate delicate counter- 
point, and in the Adagio from the Con- 
cierto de Aranjuez they conjure up a 
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lavender twilight as the guitar gently punc- 
tures the lingering ring of the vibraharp. 

OSCAR PETERSON TRIO PLUS ONE (Mercu- 
ry). The guest plus is Trumpeter Clark 
Terry, who makes himself right at home, 
tearing along breakneck above Ray 
Brown's bouncing bass in Squeaky's Blues, 
weeping into his flugelhorn in They Didn't 
Believe Me, choking out a funny song of 
his own called Jncoherent Blues. 

THE INDIVIDUALISM OF GIL EVANS 
(Verve). Evans, revered arranger for 
Claude Thornhill and Miles Davis, gath- 
ered a platoon of excellent musicians to 
stir musical colors with him (in The Bar- 
bara Song, El Toreador). The orchestra- 
tion is sensuously full of woodwinds and 
French horns, and the arrangements so 
complex that they invite close listening. 

ITS MONK'S TIME (Thelonious Monk 
Quartet; Columbia) Monk  stubbornly 
hammered out his style when nobody 
much cared, still. has plenty to say now 
that he is in a continuous spotlight. Using 
his own dies to cut the rhythms and shape 
the harmonies, he remakes each song 
(Nice Work if You Can Get It, Memories 
of You). Lulu's Back in Town is one of 
his better top-to-toe transformations. 


CINEMA 


THE PUMPKIN EATER. A marriage is 
sliced open by Director Jack Clayton, and 
the raw wounds throb in Anne Bancroft's 
performance as an oft-wed British matron 
who is bored, betrayed and thoroughly 
befuddled. 

THE FINEST HOURS. This skillfully edited 
documentary sums up the career of Sir 
Winston Churchill, often in his own 
words, and warms history with intimate 
views of Churchill's country retreats. 

SEND ME NO FLOWERS. Married at last, 
Doris Day and Rock Hudson fluff up 
their pillow talk in a spoof about an ex- 
urban hypochondriac who thinks his wife's 
widowhood is at hand. As chief mourner, 
Tony Randall gets most of the laughs. 

SEANCE ON A WET AFTERNOON. Kim Stan- 
ley seems simultaneously sweet, bitchy, 
poignant and menacing in this taut British 
thriller about a psychotic psychic whose 
contact on the other side persuades her 
to carry out a kidnaping. 

MY FAIR LADY. As the irascible phonet- 
ics expert who transforms a grimy flower 
girl into an English rose, Rex Harrison 
suavely repeats-fór. the camera his Broad- 
way triumph in-the Lerner-Loewe classic 
based on Shaw. Audrey Hepburn, in her 
full-blooming rose period, is a delight. 

A WOMAN IS A WOMAN. A lissome 
Parisian stripteaser (Anna Karina) takes 
off in this giddy, free-form improvisation 
by French Director Jean-Luc Godard, who 
seems to have liberated his mind from all 
but youth, love, and a fondness for old 
Hollywood musicals, $ 

THE SOFT SKIN. The emotional trigo- 
nometry of a love triangle formed by an 


aging intellectual, his wife and a pretty 
airline stewardess is worked out with 
Gallic elegance by Director François 


Truffaut (The 400 Blows), 
conquers triteness. 

WOMAN IN THE DUNES. Japanese Di- 
rector Hiroshi Teshigahara studies the hu- 
man condition in a stunningly achieved 
metaphor—a man and woman trying to 
survive in a desolate sandhole. 

_ TOPKAPI. For Director Jules 
Jewel thieves. 
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ARISTOS, by John Fowles, The 
of The Collector, a brilliant demo 
el. turns to philosophy. His E: 
Greek Philosopher Heraclitus, jd 
wrote of aristos (the excellent i 
Fowles shares Heraclitus' love обра 
his clear-eyed contemplation and, y 
larly, his eloquence. 
MARKINGS, by Dag Hammarslj; 
if it were some kind of Security ( 
document, the late U.N. Secreta dd 
al described this strange and movin 
nal as “а white paper concerning m: 
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Hammarskjold’s mystical efforts 0201 
agonizing religious doubts. 
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* some examples: tires for into every B.F.Goodrich product. 
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Whatever time of year itis, there can 
be a snowy trail or 
ing for you at the end 
liner flight. Boeing jets, in fact, fly to 
more than 200 cities in 100 countries 


ду beach wait- 
a Boeing jet- 


where many an attractive bargain 


awaits the off-season traveler. (Not to 


mention the attractive off-season rates 
offered by many airlines.) 

Record-breaking Boeing jets put the 
whole world in range of even a two- 
week vacation: 


ready for fun, 
with your whole vacation a 
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DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 
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«We will terminate 
at 95 installations with a loss 
jobs. We will save $500 million 
imming of the defense budget. 
. "We shall press for pas- 
of laws for our. war on poverty. 
‘obs, It will cost only $1 bil- 


i Ww JO 3 
P Under the breath): "We'll lose the 


fred 63,000 votes, keep the consoli- 
Hj depressed-area votes.” Result: an- 
seeping mandate in "68. 

i James M. MELLON 


Add my name to those petitioning 
Me resignation of Defense Secretary 
amara. 

Davis SHRYER 
iSt Paul, Minn. 
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ERS 


some of the sales figures in your story. 
The sales of Union Carbide in 1963 were 
$1.7 billion, of Monsanto $1.2 billion. 
This year will find five companies in the 
billion-dollar class, with Allied and Dow 
also passing this milestone. 
ALLAN E. SETTLE 

Manufacturing Chemists' Association, Inc. 
Washington 

> Time’s figures for Union Carbide and 
Monsanto were for the first-half 1963 sales 
rather than the whole year. 


Controversial Cop 


Sir: When J. Edgar Hoover, a public 
servant, publicly sympathizes with Walter 
Jenkins, insults a leading citizen, berates 
a Government agency and vilifies our 
highest court [Nov. 27] then, sir, his 
public usefulness has come to an end. 
JAMES I. MORTON 


Madrid 


Sir: Since Mr. Hoovers outburst, the 
American people have a right to know 
whether he is suffering from extreme 
stress or has personal animosity toward 
Dr. King—and if he is still competent in 
his powerful position. 


Mns. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Sir: Oh goody! Now the integrity of the 
head of the FBI, as well as his mental 
agility, is put on the chopping block. The 
Kremlin boys are laughing. Their work 
load gets lighter and lighter. 

Mns. S. M. CONRAY 


RICHARD GRESLA 


Pittsburgh 
Sir: Are there not enough honest non- 
Communist, non-coward citizens in our 


country to stand behind J. Edgar Hoover? 

He is one man in our country who is 

neither a Communist nor a coward. 
MARGUERITE G. HARRIS 


Canoga Park, Calif. 


Sir: It was phenomenal—and electrify- 
ing—for an American Government official 
to blast off unequivocally. 

ROBERT J. KIRKLAND JR. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


Bamboozled Trooper — 


Sir: As counsel for the Supreme Court 
of Alaska, I wish to comment on your ar- 
ticle about the unfortunate controversy in 
Anchorage between bench and bar [Nov. 
13]. It arose because of the efforts of the 
Alaska State Bar Association to defy regu- 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address fabel here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. - ~ 
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PROGRESS WITH 
EXPERIENCE 


68 YEARS OF THE VERY BEST 
IN ASBESTOS PRODUCTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL THERMAL INSU- 
LATION 


Nippon Asbestos Co., Ltd., a pioneer in 
the asbestos industry since 1896, is the 
largest and most experienced manufactur- 
er of asbestos products in Asia. In addi- 
tion to being a major supplier of materials 
for thermal insulation, it also contracts 
to do the installation itself, thereby as- 
suring customers the maximum in effi- 
ciency and performance of the insulation. 


The products and services of Nippon As- 
bestos Co., Ltd. have brought satisfaction 
not only to the major industries in Japan 
but also to customers in the Philippines, 
Formosa, and various countries through- 
out Southeast Asia and the Near East. 


MAIN PRODUCTS: 

M Asbestos textiles (yarn, rope, cloth, etc.) 
Ш Asbestos paper, sheet, millboard W Asbes- 
tos joint sheet W Packings and gaskets of all 
description W Industrial Brake-lining & clutch 
facing I PTFE (Teflon) products (Tape, sheet, 
rod, pipe, molding) W Refractory materials 
W Thermal insulating materials Ш Incombus- 
tible bulkhead panel (Marine Board) Win- 
combustible paneling board (Asbestolux) 
Ш Sprayed asbestos (Tomlex) Ш Mechanical 
seals 


SILICALITE Board & Pipe 


writ ue 


Literature available 


NIPPON 


h upon Tequest. 


ASBESTOS CO., LTD. 


TOKYO OFFICE: No. 3, 6.chome, Ginza-Nishi, 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
CABLE ADDRESS: ASBESTOS TOKYO 
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lations issued by Alaska's Supreme Court. 
The state Supreme court had been re- 
quested by Alaska’s senate to prepare 
these regulations, which conform closely 
to those of the Supreme Courts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. The state trooper who 
served an order of sequestration upon the 
bank in Anchorage displayed his gun only 
because the bank's counsel falsely repre- 
sented to him that the law required him to 
do so. The state trooper did this reluctant- 
ly and under protest. It is a sad commen- 
tary upon members of the Alaska bar that 
they would bamboozle a state trooper for 
no purpose other than to impugn the mo- 
tives and methods of the state Supreme 
Court. 

GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB 
Weinberg & Green 
Baltimore 


Pigskin Experts 


Sir: This year Notre Dame [Nov. 20] 
has proved something that Im sure has 
been in the mind of Father Hesburgh ever 
since he initiated his program of “excel- 
lence”: that it is indeed possible to have a 
great football team without compromising 
the academic standards of a university. 
ROBERT F. KRAUSE 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: I am of Irish extraction, I'm a Ro- 
man Catholic, Pm a member of a religious 
order, I can't pronounce Parseghian, and I 
love to see Notre Dame lose for the same 
reason I love to see the New York Yan- 
kees lose. Am I still an American? 
THOMAS SPRING, S.M. 
Most Holy Trinity High School 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Re your remark, “the Fighting Irish 
were in a fighting mood,” they certainly 
were! Not only was the Spartan football 
team beaten, but the Michigan State band 
was beaten up as well—with fists. Poor 
losers are one thing, but it is a sick age 
when we have college students who are 
such disgusting winners. 
HUGH GARLOCK 

Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: Advancing an inflated pigskin to- 
ward a white line might not be beneath 
the dignity of man, but why must he also 
implicate his deities in such activity? Does 
the Mother of God really belong in a 
locker room? 
STEPHEN B. SHUGRUE 

New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sir: We have thrilled and marveled at 
the aggiornamento of football at Notre 
Dame. Now TIME has divulged the reason. 
Hail Marys led by a French-Armenian 
Protestant—truly ecumenism on the play- 
ing fields of South Bend. 


` JOSEPH J. BURNS 
Haddonfield, N.J. 


Two Views of Union 


Sir: Re your article “Ecumenism” [Nov. 
20]: the interesting illustration given 
regarding the four churches that voted 
to combine into one United Church of 
Schellsburg augurs well for the solution 
of problems of church organization and 
effectiveness in communities of this size. 
May I commend you on the fine coverage 
of such an important event in the religious 
life of this community. 

y RALEIGH E. SAIN 
Michigan Council of Churches 
Detroit 
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Unworried 


Sir: Re the problems of a рор 
plosion, as cited by British Phy: 
Н. Fremlin [Nov. 13] in the ez D 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


N the prospectus written more than 40 years ago, the founders 

of TiME promised to deal with “all subjects of importance 
and general interest." That's quite a charter, and the breadth of 
its range both challenges and delights the editors who follow it 
four decades later. In this week's issue, two major stories pro- 
vide sharp illustration of its all-encompassing nature. 

One is the cover story, which probes the savagery of the mas- 
sacre in the Congo. The story is the work of a group of staffers 
and stringers spread all the way from Stanleyville to Seattle. 
Front-line men were our Leopoldville stringer, Oxford Graduate 
Robin Mannock, and a Kenya Indian freelance photographer 
named Priya Ramrakha. Moving with Congolese loyalist troops, 
they reached Stanleyville shortly after the massacre in which Dr. 
Paul Carlson was killed. Mannock, who was hit by shell frag- 
ments along the way, says after three years in Africa that he stays 
there because “I am interested in abnormal psychology.” Our key 
reporter in the area, operating from Leopoldville, was West Afri- 
can Bureau Chief Jonathan Randal, who was on an earlier cas- 
ualty list. He is on crutches as the result of an injury ‘suffered 
when a piece of a statue of Patrice Lumumba, blown up by 
loyalist troops, fell on his leg. 

As the story spread across and out of Africa, it called for re- 
porting from our correspondents and stringers in Nairobi, Kam- 
pala, Dar-es-Salaam, Algiers, Paris, Brussels, Bonn, the United 
Nations, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles and Seattle. As all the pieces of the week's bloody events 
and their historical perspective were put together in Manhattan 
by Writer Robert Jones, the story could only be described as 


one of primitive horror. 


T the other pole of interest is a story that can best be de- 
scribed as velvet and faille seen through the bubbles of good 
champagne. This is MODERN LiviNG's report on the growing 
U.S. tendency to dress up for fun, developed by the color projects” 
staff, with a story by Writer Johanna Davis and eight pages of 
color pictures by Ormond Gigli. What Photographer Gigli had to 
dodge most to get his pictures were frequent dangers of too much 
hospitality. In most places he and his assistant went, the usual 
greeting was something like: *I don't know about you fellows, 
but I’m going to have-some champagne. Will you join me?" 
Graciousness at one pole of interest and savagery at the other 
only set the outside points of the range of stories in this week's 
TIME. With what lies between in all the other sections, the editors 
are aiming to live up to that charter to cover "all subjects of im- 


portance and general interest." 


M 


INDEX 
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the U.S. or on across the Atlantic, consider the | g 
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across half the world Los Angeles, TWA offers daily service 0 
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ervations about the whole project. Next 
week Wilson will be in Washington to 
talk it over with Johnson. 

At the United Nations, which begins 
its 19th session this week, long-antici- 
pated trouble was brewing over Mos- 
cow's continuing refusal to pay up for 
peace-keeping operations in the Middle 
East and the Congo. Unless the Russians 
kick in this time, the U.S. will move to 
strip them of their General Assembly 
vote under Article 19 of the U.N. Char- 
ter, which ought to touch off the live- 
liest scene since Khrushchev took off 
his shoe. If and when that problem is 
settled, the long-nettlesome issue of Red 
China's admission to the U.N. is certain 
to follow. 

"Dirty Feet." And- then, of course, 
there is always South Viet Nam, where 
the latest U.S.-backed government is 
struggling to cope with student riots and 
where Communist guerrillas roam free- 
ly over more than half the country. Last 
week U.S. Ambassador Maxwell Taylor 
hurried back from Saigon, preceded by 
reports that he would urge that the war 
be expanded to North Viet Nam. 

The Pentagon currently has at least 
five such plans under study, ranging 


` from limited strikes at the spidery jun- 


gle trails that thread through border 
areas all the way to massive air and 
sea bombardment of Hanoi and other 
targets in North Viet Nam. President 
Johnson is not enthusiastic about any 
of them: Even after he sent-U.S. planes 
over North Viet Nam during last sum- 
mer’s Tonkin Gulf crisis, he declared: 
“We still seek no wider war.” Signs are 
that he is sticking to that position. 

Taylor himself, when he took the job 
of ambassador last July, and for two 
years before that as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was an outspoken 
opponent of escalation as long as the 
government in Saigon remained unsta- 
ble. But, says a ranking U.S. official, 
“Now that he has got his feet dirty, he 
may be changing his mind a little.” 

In an interview published by LIFE 
the week Taylor left Saigon, the ambas- 
sador suggested that bombing the in- 
filtration routes, training camps and 
staging areas used by the Viet Cong 
might “contribute to a solution.” Tay- 
lor carefully qualified the suggestion, 
noted that one of its drawbacks was the 
continued absence of a “viable society” 
in South Viet Nam. But one of the 
strongest points in favor of escalation, 
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he said, was that "the government of 
North Viet Nam would be reminded 
that it cannot get off unscathed." 

Nothing Horrendous. Taylors re- 
marks drew a reflex-action warning 
from Moscow against intensifying the 
war. It also alarmed some Administra- 
tion officials, who took pains to dis- 
courage speculation that dramatic new 
measures would emerge from Taylor's 
meeting with the President this week. 
"The purpose of this meeting is not to 
make some horrendous decision," said 
a White House aide. 

When Taylor arrived in Washington 
for a weekend round of preliminary 
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talks with Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara, he was met by his 84-year-old 
mother and New York's Senator-elect 
Robert F. Kennedy, whose brother had 
brought Taylor out of military retire- 
ment and given him an active role in 
shaping Viet Nam policy. Questioned 
about his views on extending the war, 
Taylor sounded something like Barry 
Goldwater back-pedaling from a con- 
troversial comment. He had, he insisted, _ 
only mentioned extension of the wanas 
a possibility. "I ran into stories #0 
seemed to indicate that I f 
ing Washington with fixe 
order to put thro my" 
said. "Such is 
Whatever | 
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JOHNSON AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Open season. 


ing with President Johnson, Taylor says 
that he will not quit his post. “I have 
enlisted in this war for the duration,” 
he said. Despite Taylor's denials that 
he will insist on extending the war, 
most military men believe that exten- 
sion offers the only possible solution. 
They also feel that it cannot be merely 
a token extension, but will be costly in 
lives, money and material. 

At week's end, Lyndon Johnson told 
newsmen that any talk about expanding 
the war was "somewhat premature." 
Said the President: “When you crawl 
out on a limb, you always have to find 
another one to crawl back on." 


THE PRESIDENCY 


On the Ranch 


The President had been in Washing- 
ton for only four days since the election, 
and nearly a month in the Texas sun- 
shine had erased the marks of campaign 
fatigue. The relative isolation of the 
ranch protected him against Washing- 
ton’s nagging ceremonial duties, freed 
him to mull over foreign-policy issues 
and to chart the direction of the Great 
Society at home. 

In a display of post-election charity, 
Johnson invited leading Democrats from 
Georgia, one of the few states he did 
not carry, to the ranch. Senator Her- 
man Talmadge and Governor Carl San- 
ders each bagged an eight-point buck. 

With the deer season open, so many 
hunters were prowling the area with 


| “Ж rifles and telescopic sights that Ranch 
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Report Card. The President decreed 
total privacy for Thanksgiving Day, on 
which Daughters Lynda and Luci flew in 
from Washington to attend the Texas- 
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and a traditional turkey, stuffin’ and 
sweet-potato dinner at the ranch. After 
dark, Johnson hiked through the hills 
with the girls, discussed Lynda's studies 
at George Washington University and 
Luci’s recent report card from the Na- 
tional Cathedral School. 

At week’s end he held his first give- 
and-take press conference in nearly 
two months, first spoke for 20 minutes, 
then answered questions for another 20. 

He contended that the Atlantic Alli- 
ance is not in bad shape, argued that 
some "first principles" are neglected by 
press analysts. As Johnson sees those 
principles: “The ultimate essentials of 
the defense of the Atlantic community 
are the firmness and the mutual trust of 
the United States and Europe. The safe- 
ty of the U.S. depends upon the freedom 
of Europe, and the freedom of Europe 
depends upon the strength and the will 
of the U.S." Johnson pledged that the 
U.S. will. help its allies find *new and 
better ways by which all interested 
members of the alliance can increase 
their own sense of safety by sharing 
responsibility in the unified defense of 
the Alliance as a whole. We are not 
going to be adamant in our attitudes. 
We are going to try to be cooperative 
and helpful." 

Chart Bearers. Johnson reported that 
Government -agencies have submitted 
budget requests totaling more than $108 
billion for next year, that there will be 
"a good many reductions," but that he 
"rather doubts" that he can hold the 
budget below $100 billion. Asked about 
the criticism of Civil Rights Leader Mar- 
tin Luther King by FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Johnson took a conciliatory 
tack, said that he hoped “that this 
would not degenerate into a battle of 
personalities." He smiled widely as he 
spoke on the healthy state of the econ- 
omy, while aides bustled on and off the 
porch bearing charts like Wagnerian 
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down that won the game for Army, 7-6. 

That glorious occasion is what is 
mostly remembered about John Dale 
Ryan, now 48 and a four-star Air Force 
general who still moves with the catlike 
grace of a 5-ft. 10-in., 175-pound full- 
back. Last week President Johnson 
named Ryan to succeed, effective this 
week, General Thomas Power as head 
of the world's most powerful military 
organization—the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command. 

Ryan lacks the bulldozer force of 
SAC Predecessor Curtis LeMay, soon to 
retire as Air Force Chief of Staff, and 
he does not pretend to Power's burning 
brilliance. But he was a favorite of both 
LeMay and Power, and he knows SAC 
as perhaps no other man. 

A World War II bomber pilot, Ryan 
flew 58 combat missions in Europe, on 
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LABOR ~ 


Staking the Claims 

Meeting in Washington last week, the 
A.F.L.-C.LO.'s executive council was 
clearly happy with the results of the 
1964 elections. *The will of the people 
has never been more clearly evident," 
said the council in the preamble to its 
statement of 1965 legislative goals. 
“They gave their mandate to the pro- 
gram of progress President Johnson has 
called the ‘Great Society.’ ” 

Labor itself could—and did—claim a 
major share of the credit for helping 
the people evidence their will. During 
the campaign, the A.F.L.-C.I.0.’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education staged a 
massive voter registration drive, distrib- 
uted some 65 million pieces of propa- 
ganda, endorsed 354 congressional can- 
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GENERAL RYAN (1964) 


At a time of transition. 


the final one lost-his left index finger to 
flak: in SAC circles he is fondly, but not 
to his face, known as "Three-Finger 
Jack." In 1946 he helped .plan U.S. 
atomic tests at Bikini atoll, then joined 
SAC, which was just being formed. With 
the exception of a years tour as Air 
Force inspector general, he has been a 
SAC man ever since, most recently 
serving as Power's deputy commander. 
He knows all the tools of his trade, is 
an expert bombardier as well as pilot, 
knows his way around the inside of a 
jet engine and the innards of a missile. 

Ryan takes command at a time of 
SAC transition, with 100 Atlas and 54 
Titan I missiles being phased out, along 
with 400 B-47s, six airfields and 14 mis- 
sile sites. But he will still have plenty 
left: 600 B-52s, 80 B-58s, 600 KC-135 
jet tanker planes, 200 KC-97s, 54 Titan 
II missiles and 650 Minutemen (he will 
eventually have 1,000 Minutemen), all 
comprising 90% of the free world's ex- 


plosive power. 
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didates, giving special attention to 89 
marginal House seats, reported spending 
$894,000, although the actual figure for 
organized labor was probably closer to 
$20 million. In the aftermath, the in- 
vestment looked good: the Administra- 
tion is beholden to labor, and among 
the 91 new Congressmen to be sworn 
in on Jan. 4, more than 50 are con- 
sidered more favorably inclined to or- 
ganized labor than their predecessors. 

In its legislative recommendations, 
the A.F.L.-C.l.O. gave top priority to 
the repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law. The clause gives states the 
right to enact right-to-work laws, ban- 
ning union shop contracts. Big Labor 
has been fighting it since 1947, when — 
Taft-Hartley was enacted. The A.F Las 
C.LO. figures that next year i 
have at least 225 votes for the 
of 14(b) provided of cours 
Johnson Administratio 
fere. That see 
since Lyndon J 
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proposal included in the Democratic 
Party platform. 

Other than that, labor asked, among 
many other things, increased unemploy- 
ment compensation, a hike in the mini- 
mum wage from $1.25 to $2, double 
time for overtime, and a 35-hour week. 
While it will not get everything it seeks, 
the chances are that the next Congress 
will be more amenable to labor's claims 
than any since the early Roosevelt years. 


DISASTERS 


Left to Be Answered 

The expressive face, ordinarily lined 
with the reassuring smile marks of the 
luxury-liner captain, now was creased 
by weariness and worry. “I—I have had 
no sleep in such a long time," said 
Captain Avner Freudenberg, 53, a 31- 
year veteran of the sea, to reporters. 
"I cannot—you will understand—give 
any details now." In response to con- 
tinued questioning, Freudenberg finally 
smiled painfully and said: "I will now 
shut up. I cannot give any details." 

There were plenty of questions to be 
answered and plenty of details to be 
filled in by Freudenberg, skipper of the 
pride of the Israeli passenger fleet, the 
seven-month-old, $20 million Shalom, 
and by Captain Kristian Bendiksen, 54, 
of the 12,723-ton Norwegian tanker 
Stolt Dagali. The two ships collided 
early Thanksgiving morning in heavy 
fog 17 miles northeast of Barnegat 
Lightship, off the New Jersey coast. 

The Unmistakable Sound. On the 
Shalom (Peace), just three hours out 
of New York on a Caribbean cruise, 
New York Pharmacist Stephen Tannen- 
baum and his wife Barbara were among ` 
the late-stayers at a Thanksgiving Eve 
party. Shortly after 2 a.m., they were 
dancing the cha cha cha in one of the 
ship's ballrooms when they were thrown 
to the floor and heard that horrifying 
dissonance—unmistakable to anyone— 
that means a collision at sea. On the 
Stolt Dagali (which means “Pride of 
Dagali," a Norwegian town), bound for 
Newark with a crew of 43 and a cargo 
of vegetable oil, Seaman Sverre Thun- 
berg, 19, was jolted awake by that 
same sound, looked down from his bunk 
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and saw sea water rising fast beneath 
him; Thunberg grabbed his toothbrush 
and razor, raced above decks and 
leaped into a lifeboat, even then being 
lowered over the side. 

First word of the disaster came to 
the U.S. Coast. Guard's Boston station 
radio, which heard the faint words 
"Pan. ..pan...pan.. .,” an inter- 
national signal meaning that an urgent 
message follows. It was from the Sha- 
lom, which had a 40-ft.-long gash in 
her bow and was shipping tons of sea 
water into her No. 1 hold. Minutes 
later, a Long Island Coast Guard radio 
monitored a distress call from the Stolt 
Dagali. The Coast Guard asked Wash- 
ington’s Federal Communications Com- 
mission for a radio fix on the vessels. 
Navy and Coast Guard helicopters and 
planes were dispatched from Brooklyn’s 
Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station and 
the Lakehurst, N.J., Naval Air Station. 
Six Coast Guard Cutters near the scene 
were given thezemergency “go” signal, 
and two commercial vessels in the vi- 
cinity raced in to help. 

On the Shalom, Captain Freudenberg 
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leaped onto the presidential car, later 
told the Commission what happened 
after he heard Oswald’s first shot: “I 
had a hold of the handgrip [on the rear 
of the limousine] with my hand, when 
the car lurched forward. I lost my 
footing, and I had to run about three 
or four more steps before I could get 
back up in the car. The second noise 
that I heard had removed a portion of 
the President’s head, and he slumped 
noticeably to his left. Mrs. Kennedy 
had jumped up from the seat and was, 
it appeared to me, reaching for some- 
thing coming off the right rear bumper 
of the car, the right rear tail, when she 
noticed that I was trying to climb on 
the car.” 

Had Hill noticed anything that could 
have made Jackie reach out so desper- 


Hearing It Hit. When Con... 
self was hit, his wife pulled hinu. 
into her lap. He was “conscious all the 
time, and with my eyes open, and then, 
of course, the third shot sounded, and 
I heard the shot very clearly. I heard 
it hit him. I heard the shot hit some- 
thing, and I assumed again—it never 
entered my mind that it ever hit any- 
body but the President. I heard it hit. 
It was a very loud noise, just that audi- 
ble, very clear. 

"Immediately, I could see on my 
clothes, my clothing, I could see on the 
interior of the car which, as I recall, 
was a pale blue, brain tissue, which I 
immediately recognized, and I recall 
very well, on my trousers there was 
one chunk of brain tissue as big almost 
as my thumbnail, and again I did not 


AP 


AGENT HILL SCRAMBLING ABOARD KENNEDY CAR 
"The whole thing seemed unreal—unbelievable." 


ately? “I thought I saw something come 
off the back, too, but I cannot say that 
there was. I do know"that the next day 
we found the portion of the President's 
head. It was found in the street." 


The Connallys 

At one point during his testimony, 
Texas’ Governor John Connally stripped 
off his shirt to show the scars on his 
chest. Repeatedly, his eyes filled with 
tears as he spoke. 

Said Connally: *I heard this noise, 
which I immediately took to be a rifle 
shot. I instinctively turned to my right 
because the sound appeared to come 
from over my right shoulder, so I turned 
to look back over my right shoulder, 
and I saw nothing unusual except just 
people in the crowd, but I did not catch 
the President in the corner of my eye, 
and I was interested because, once I 
heard the shot in my own mind, I iden- 
tified it as a rifle shot, and I immediate- 
ly—the only thought that crossed my 
mind was that this is an assassination 


attempt." 
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see the President at any time either aft- 
er the first, second, or third shots, but 
I assumed always that it was he who 
was hit and no one else." 

When Connallys wife Nellie heard 
the first shot, she turned around to see 
Kennedy. “He made no utterance, no 
cry. I saw no blood, no anything. It was 
just sort of nothing, the expression on 
his face, and he just sort of slumped 
down. Then, very soon, there was the 
second shot that hit John. I never again 
looked in the back seat of the car after 
my husband was shot. I just pulled him 
over into my arms because it would 
have been impossible to get us really 
both down with me sitting and me hold- 
io aD So that I looked out, and all 

could see were the people i 
I didn't look back ae er p a 
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Kennedy said, the first thing I recall her 
saying was, after the first shot, and 1 
heard her say, ‘Jack, they have killed 
my husband, and then there was the 
second shot, and then after the third 
shot, she said, "They have killed my hus- 
band; I have his brains in my hand,’ and 
she repeated that several times. And that 
was all the conversation." 

At the hospital, while her husband 
was in one emergency room and the 
President in another, Mrs. Connally re- 
called: “There were lots of what I as- 
sumed were Secret Service men rushing 
in with machine guns, I guess, or tommy 
guns. There was no one with me and, 
of course, my thoughts then were, I 
guess like any other woman, I wondered 
if all the doctors were in the room on 
the left [with Kennedy], and they were 
not taking too good care of my husband 
on the right. I shouldn't have worried 
about that, should 1?” 


"He's Gone." At the hospital, John- 
son was escoíted into a tiny room by 
Secret Service men and told to stay 
there—no matter what. There he 
learned of Kennedy’s death. — 

‘Tt was [White House Aide] Ken 
O’Donnell who, at about 1:20 p.m., 
told us that the President had died,” said 
Johnson. “I think his precise words 
were, ‘He’s gone.’ I found it hard to 
believe that this had happened. The 
whole thing seemed unreal—unbeliev- 
able. A few hours earlier, I had break- 
fast with John Kennedy; he was alive, 
strong, vigorous. I could not believe now 
that he was dead. I was shocked and 
sickened. 

“It is, of course, difficult to convey 
an accurate impression of the period of 
time that we were in the hospital room. 
We were all stunned. I suppose we were 
in a state of shock and there was no 
time for the shock to wear off sufficient- 


PRESIDENTIAL CAR AT HOSPITAL (WITH ROOF BACK IN PLACE) 
Amid chaos, time for compassion. 


Lyndon Johnson 


Vice President Johnson was riding 
two cars behind the Kennedys with 
Lady Bird, Texas Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough and Secret Service Man Rufus 
Youngblood. “I was startled by the sharp 
report or explosion,” Johnson wrote the 
Commission, *but I had no time to Spec- 
ulate as to its origin because Agent 
Youngblood turned in a flash, immedi- 
ately “after the first explosion, hitting me 
ма the shoulder, and shouted to all of 


s in the back seat 
inthe’ s to get down. Almost 


anie-mement in which he hit or 
pushed aan valilted over the back 
seat and" Sab-on me, y Was bent over 
under the weight of Agent Youngblood's 
body. I remember attempting to turn 
my head to make sure that Mrs, John- 
son had bent down. Both she and Sen- 
ator Yarborough had crouched down 
at Agent Youngblood’s command.” 
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ly so that the magnitude of our personal 
loss of this great man and good friend 
could express itself in words or in sur- 
face feelings. I suppose, actually, that 
the only outlet for the grief that shock 
had submerged was our sharp, painful 
and bitter concern and solicitude for 
Mrs. Kennedy.” 

Later, aboard Air Force One, the air 
of unreality and disbelief persisted. Said 
Johnson: “We were ushered into the 
private quarters of the President’s plane. 
It didn’t seem right for John Kennedy 
not to be there. I told someone that we 
preferred for Mrs, Kennedy to use these 
quarters.” 

Bravery, Nobility, Dignity. From the 
plane, Johnson phoned Bobby Kennedy 
in Washington, and they decided that 
the presidential oath of office should be 
administered at Dallas’ Love Field. Dep- 
uty Attorney General Nicholas Katz- 
enbach dictated the oath to a secretary 
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state all the time—although she ap- 
peared composed, as she had from the 
beginning. Then a gentleman did arrive 
who has later been identified for me as 
a judge. The gentleman was very calm 
and cool and collected. If my recollec- 
tion is clear, he said something to the 
effect that as of now this was just а 
homicide case, and there were certain 
things that had to be carried out, one of 
which I interpreted as an autopsy. 

*My recollection is it was indicated 
to us that the President is dead, the hos- 
pital has to perform certain functions, 
and the law must be met, no matter 
who it is, at this moment. In my own 
mind, when they said autopsy, I real- 
ized we were talking not about hours, 
but perhaps even days, which was an 
impossible situation for Mrs. Kennedy." 

"You Can't Do That!" Angered 
O'Donnell decided to ignore the de- 
mands of the Dallas officials. “We went 
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in and took the body out," said O'Don- 
nell. “Mrs. Kennedy stood right behind 
it, I think totally unaware of the prob- 
lems that were then existing. We pushed 
the casket out through the hall. This 
first gentleman that had come in, who, 
I presume, was from the coroner's of- 
fice, shouted very loudly, ‘You can't do 
that! You can't leave here now! No- 
body paid any attention to him. We 
pushed out through another set of 
swinging doors. 1 remember a Catholic 
priest was between this and the door- 
way, and was praying. It was most dis- 
concerting because we were concerned 
at all times that some moment they 
would say stop, and I hated to think 
what might happen to Mrs. Kennedy if 
she had to go back and go through this 
all over again. So we brushed them all 
aside and came out the same way we 
had come in, through the same doors." 

In the presidential plane, O'Donnell 
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urged the crew to take off quic 
cause “all of us were under the assum 
tion or apprehension that at some mo- 
ment we either might not be granted 
clearance to take off, or that the hos- 
pital may have in some way gotten the 
police to intercept us—the difficulty of 
that to Mrs. Kennedy was incalculable. 
I was in a highly desperate strait to get 
that airplane in the air and back to 


Washington." 


Marina Oswald 

In her more than 25 hours before the 
Commission (longest appearance of 
any witness), Marina Oswald spoke 
mostly through a Russian interpreter, 
haltingly told what it was like to live 
with Lee Harvey Oswald. Excerpts: 

*He said that after 20 years he would 
be prime minister. I think that he had a 
sick imagination—at least at that time 
I already considered him to be not quite 
normal—not always, but at times. He 
was very much interested, exceedingly 
so, in autobiographical works of out- 
standing statesmen of the United States 
and others. I think that he compared 
himself to these people whose autobiog- 
raphies he read. That seems strange to 
me, because it is necessary to have an 
education in order to achieve success 
of that kind. 

“He was irritated by trifles. Such a 
small thing as, for example, dinner be- 
ing five minutes late, and I do mean five 
minutes—it is not that I am exaggerat- 
ing—he would be very angry. Or if 
there were no butter on the table, be- 
cause he hadn't brought it from the ice- 
box, he would with great indignation 
ask, ‘Why is there no butter? And at the 
same time if I had put butter on the 
table he wouldn't have touched it. This 
is foolishness, of course. A normal per- 
son doesn't get irritated by things like 
that." 

At one point, Marina was thinking 
of returning alone to Russia. “He was 
very sad and upset. He was sitting and 
writing something in his notebook. I 
asked him what he was writing and he 
said, ‘It would be better if I go with 
you. Then he went into the kitchen and 
he sat there in the dark, and when I 
came in I saw that he was crying. I 
didn't know why. But, of course, when 
a man is crying it is not a very pleasant 
thing. and I didn't start to question him 
about why. 

"I remember that he talked about 
Kennedy's father, who made his for- 
tune by a not very—in à not very good 
manner. He said he had speculated in 
wine. I don't know to what extent that 
is true. 

_ The night after Kennedy died, Ma- 
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The Congo Massacre 
(See Cover) | 

The Simbas came at 7 o'clock. Grim- 
faced in their manes of monkey fur and 
feathers, they banged on the doors of 
the Résidence Victoria with spears and 
gun butts, roughly hustled their white 
hostages out into the street. For an 
hour, the skies over Stanleyville had 
pulsed with airplane engines and ap- 
prehension. Watchers on the rooftops 
saw parachutes bloom and fall over 
the airfield to the west; gunfire ticked 
closer in the near distance. The Bel- 
gians had come, and help for the hos- 
tages was on its way—fast, but for 
many not fast enough. 

The Simbas marched the 250 whites 
out into the broad, dawn-pale streets 
near the monument of the late Patrice 
Lumumba, the wild leftist demagogue 
who was the Congo’s first Premier and 
Temains its leading martyr. The mar- 
ble steps below the rain-blanched image 
were discolored with the blood of more 
than 100 Congolese executed in recent 
months: even before the rebels turned 
on the whites, they had brutally exter- 
minated black opponents of their ar- 
cane revolutionary cause. At the monu- 
ment, in the name of socialism and the 
Congolese People’s Republic, the for- 
mer mayor of Stanleyville had been 
-eviscerated, his liver and kidneys eaten 
Хам by a laughing rebel officer while 
the mayor slowly died. 


o Scruples.. The hostage column 
was marched int 
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A single life with a special, tragic meaning. 


saw people running. Everybody began 
running. I was not running properly and 
I fell down twice. My legs wouldn't 
function right. A guy ahead of me went 
over a wire fence. I decided it was best 
to keep down. I didn't hear any screams 
during the firing. Funny. I always 
thought that people being shot at 
screamed.”  - 

'There were plenty of screams else- 
where. As the U.S. planes kept coming 
and stick after stick of Belgian para- 
troopers popped silk over the city, Ra- 
dio Stanleyville shrilled its last message: 
"Ciyuga! Ciyuga! Kill them all! Men, 
women and children. Kill them all! Have 
no scruples!” The Simbas (Swahili for 
“Jions”) of Rebel General Nicholas 
Olenga did their best to carry out the 
order. In the Avenue Sergeant Kitele, 
according to some survivors, the com- 
mand to fire was given by “Major 
Bubu," a deaf-mute ex-boxer addicted 
to hemp who served. as personal body- 
guard to Rebel-Defense Minister Gaston 
Soumialot. Bubu's order could not have 
been a scream, but in its strangled, in- 
articulate ferocity must have expressed 
precisely the blood lust of the Simbas. 

Rifles and Sten guns rattling, they 
fired point-blank into the seated hos- 
tages. The gunners picked women and 
children as their first targets. Many 
whites flopped onto the pavement, pre- 
tending to be dead. Others did not have 
to pretend. One Belgian child was cut 
in half by a Sten-gun burst. Parents 
who flung themselves over their chil- 
dren were stitched by the wild bullets 
that sprayed the crowd. A woman sat 
openmouthed as gunfire chopped down 
the people on either side of her. She 
somehow came through unhurt. 

- Not so lucky was a quiet, self-effac- 
ing American medical missionary from 
Torrance, Calif., who for two months 
had been a pawn of the rebel regime in 
Ms negotiations with the U.S., Belgium 
and the legal Congolese government of 
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__Disiized by Ane bares оцтова Нал аг eG 
after all, for the most part, only a rab- 
ble of dazed, ignorant savages, used and 
abused by semi-sophisticated leaders. 

But virtually all other black African 
nations, including the more advanced 
and moderate ones, supported the reb- 
els without even a hint of condemnation 
for their bestialities. Virtually all these 
nations echoed the cynical Communist 
line in denouncing the parachute rescue 
as “imperialist aggression.” When this 
happened, the sane part of the world 
could only wonder whether Black Afri- 
ca can be taken seriously at all, or 
whether, for the foreseeable future, it 
is beyond the reach of reason. 

Naked Nuns. The U.S.-Belgian in- 
tervention was decided upon only as a 
last resort, when all negotiations had 
failed with the rebel regime of Chris- 
tophe Gbenye—the bearded “President” 
of the Peking-backed Congo People’s 
Republic, who packs a Colt revolver in 
his blue jeans and drives a Rolls-Royce. 
When the more or less Communist- 
backed rebels first launched their at- 
tack on the government, the U.S. helped 
Premier Tshombe only with relatively 
modest sums of money and supplies. 
He himself recruited white officers of 
various nationalities to stiffen the loyal 
Congolese army. 

When the rebels captured _Stanley- 
ville last August, they treated the whites 
living there relatively well at first. But 
as the war began to turn against them, 
they grew increasingly venomous, until 
finally all whites were “Americans” and 
deserving of maltreatment or death. 
The rebel regime kept announcing that 
10,000 Americans were fighting along- 
side Tshombe. Except for an occasional 
refugee’s horror story, little was known 
on the outside about the fate of the 
whites during that period. But last week, 
the grim details were filled in. 

Anyone with a radio set—either 
transmitter or receiver—was considered 
a spy, calling in “Yankee” help against 
the cause. Sister Anne-Maria Merkens, 
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ammlier superior of a mission hospita 
at Bondamba, 300 miles northwest of 
Stan, owned a tiny transistor radio. 
Simbas in leopardskins appeared in mid- 
September, accused the nuns of sending 
messages to the Americans, even though 
the radio was only capable of receiving 
signals. They returned a few weeks later, 
killed the mission’s cows, stole its chick- 
ens and rice. On their next visit, they 
abducted schoolgirls aged 7 to 14, spent 
the night sniffing dope, dancing and 
raping. Finally, in November they “ar- 
rested” Sister Anne-Maria and another 
nun, forced them to strip, and locked 
them up in Basoko with 16 other nuns, 
23 priests and three civilians. 

“The next day, Nov. 11, the Simbas 
heard two light planes overhead,” Sis- 
ter Anne-Maria recalled last week: “In 
rushed a Simba, who with a sweep of 
his spear brushed the table clean. Shout- 
ing accusations that we had summoned 
the Americans, the Simbas attacked the 
priests. They hammered them merciless- 
ly with sticks and rifle butts until nearly 
everyone was covered with blood and 
bruises. Then we were marched out- 
side, told to strip off all our clothes, 
and ordered to sit down.” Naked, the 
nuns were beaten fiercely, locked up 
without food and clothing for 24 hours 
in a small room. “Again and again they 
promised to kill us or eat us alive or 
throw us into the river in sacks.” 

Finally the priests and nuns were tak- 
en to Stanleyville to join the rebels’ oth- 
er hostages. By now the leaders were 
trying to barter the lives of their pris- 
oners for a cease-fire. 

To the Inner Station. Negotiations 
started in Nairobi, under the auspices 
of Kenya’s Prime Minister Jomo Ken- 
yatta, chairman of the Organization of 
African Unity’s Congo Reconciliation 
Commission. Posturing in his orange 
sport shirt among the mangoes and 
moonflowers of Jomo’s garden, the rebel 
“Foreign Minister," Thomas Kanza, pre- 
sented his conditions: hostages would 
live if Tshombe's Congolese army im- 
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mediately halted its drive toward the 
rebel capital. That was tantamount to 
demanding a legitimate government's 
surrender to the rebels. 

Moreover, it was becoming increas- 
ingly clear that Gbenye's control over 
his savage Simbas was fraying, and that 
unless something was done immediately, 
the hostages in rebel territory would be 
massacred out of hand. U.S. Consul 
Hoyt and his four aides were under 
threat of death for most of their three- 
month captivity, at one point were told 
to eat slices of an American flag (“We 
just made like we were chewing it," 
said Vice Consul David Grinwis. “It 
was a very durable flag"). Early last 
week, Gbenye himself fed the fires by 
telling a cheering crowd: "As fetishes 
we will wear the hearts of Belgians and 
Americans; we will dress in the skins of 
Americans and Belgians.” 

On instructions from Washington, 
U.S. Ambassador William Attwood 
broke off the talks. To save the lives of 
the hostages, the 600 men of Belgium’s 
crack Régiment Para-Commando, led by 
a stocky, balding Africa hand, Colonel 
Charles Laurent, 51, would have to live 
up to their motto: Nec Jactantia Nec 
Metu (Neither Boasting nor Fearing). 
- They did. 

Erom Ascension Island, where they 
na en in readiness for a week, the 
pa mmandos flew in 14 U.S.- 
piloted C-130s to Katanga's giant Ka- 
inea tare ANE and thence toward 
et. Below the i j - 

hatches, the Congo КЕ ырыр 
tawny through black-green bush; the tin 
and tile roofs of Stanleyville shone 
pink in the early light. “Stan,” as it is 
known to both black and white, is the 
most African town of the Congo. The 
“Inner Station” of Conrad’s Heart of 
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the continent. à 

As Conrad wrote of the journey up- 
river to Stanleyville: "It was like trav- 
eling back to the earliest beginnings of 
the world, when vegetation rioted on 


' earth and the big trees were kings. The 


air was warm, thick, heavy, sluggish. 
You thought yourself bewitched and cut 
off forever from everything you had 
known once—somewhere—far away— 
in another existence perhaps.” So it 
must have seemed to the soldiers who 
last week made the voyage to the Inner 
Station. ; 

Gold Reserves. The Belgian paras 
sustained only seven casualties in res- 
cuing the hostages. Four hours after 
their arrival, the Congolese 5th Mech- 
anized Brigade rolled into Stan, spear- 
headed by the tough white fighters of 
Major Mike Hoare, 44, a starchy South 
African who served behind Japanese 
lines in Burma under Britain’s mystical 
guerrilla warfare expert, Orde Win- 
gate. No mystic himself, Hoare insisted 
that his 300 men stay neatly shaved, 
refrain from drinking beer before bat- 
tle, but cared not a whit what they did 
otherwise. Mostly South Africans and 
Rhodesians, they gave no quarter to 
any black resembling a rebel. 

Some of these white soldiers lived up 
to the name by which they are uni- 
versally known—mercenaries. They 
were not above searching bodies for 
cash or blowing a few safes in the 
Stanleyville banks. But a great many 
of them are fighting for Tshombe’s 
government out of conviction. Certain- 
ly, the “mercenaries” are no more mer- 
cenary—and far less brutal—than the 
African soldiers on either side of the 
Congolese civil war. 

Gbenye and his rebel ministers had 
fled Stanleyville, and with them went 
more than 1,500 lbs. of gold (valued 
at nearly $800,000) from the Kilo- 
Moto Mines and more than $6,000,000 
from the vaults of the Banque du 
Congo. But many Simbas had stayed 
behind sniping at anyone who moved, 
and the mopping up was bloody. 

As troops entered the rebel head- 
quarters near Lumumba Square, a 
black hand was spotted reaching from 
a closet to close the door. A Belgian 
opened up with his automatic rifle. In 
the headquarters alone, 25 rebels— 
mostly unarmed, minor political types 
~ were sprayed with rifle fire as they 
hid under beds, beneath the kitchen 
table, and in wardrobes, which toppled 
like tipped coffins as their occupants 
died. Outside, Tshombe’s tough Katan- 
gese gendarmes hunted down Simbas. 
Black residents of Stanleyville took to 
wearing white headbands to show their 
allegiance to the Leopoldville govern- 
ment, but that did not always work, and 
many a headband was soon stained red. 

While a ghostly Stanleyville was grad- 
ually secured by the government troops, 
hundreds of white hostages still re- 
mained in rebel hands elsewhere. Two 
days after the Stanleyville drop, the 
Belgian paras jumped again, this time 
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STANLEYVILLE SURVIVOR & CHILD 
Others did not have to play dead. 


near Redondo Beach, was earning $12,- 
000 a year. But it palled, and finally he 
told a radiologist friend: "Im going 
back. I can't stand doing hernias and 
hemorrhoids any more." 

Some Exotica. Signing on as medical 
missionaries for $3,230 a year, the 
Carlsons arrived at Wasolo in October 
1963—and were promptly greeted by 
several cases of hernia and hemorrhoids. 
But somehow it was different in an 80- 
bed hospital serving 100,000 potential 
patients, particularly since the chief sur- 
geon also had to patch broken tie rods 
on his truck-cum-ambulance with vines, 
build cookhouses, make house calls on 
a motor bike, and still handle at least 
one major operation a day. 

As Carlson wrote to friends back 
home, there was some exotica as well: 
"The teen-age boy with hemoglobin of 
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only 20% who looks as if he had been 
blown up with the helium gas used for 
balloons at the circus—only the skin of 
his legs is like old, dried, peeling leath- 
er"; the African whose homemade poo- 
poo gun had exploded and taken half 
his face with it; the difficult obstetrical 
cases, as for instance the pregnant pa- 
tient who had to be operated on for a 
ruptured uterus. “The lady had come 
about 75 miles in trucks. When she got 
here, she had no blood pressure and a 
pulse of 180. We thank God that she is 
slowly on the way to recovery. And 
she paid the $1.75 that covered. the 
surgery.” 

Permeating Carlson’s letters, and 
scored in his thin voice on the tape- 
recorded messages he sent, were a de- 
lighted wonder at the oddness of the 
Congo and a conscious attempt to 
sound matter-of-fact. He found it 
strange to be awakened by “the night 
sentry in tattered pants with a long 
spear” and asked to aid a child with 
meningitis. It was oddly lyrical to be 
“trudging single file through the forest 
on the little path” to the leper colony, 
singing Christmas carols. There was 
something more immediate about his 
surgery when the sun set in the middle 
of an operation and the sutures had 
to be made by flashlight. Throughout 
his letters, the phrase persisted: “But 
so life goes.” 

For the family, the life was a far 
remove from Redondo Beach barbe- 
cues. The diet was bananas, papayas 
and pineapples; goats, chickens and an 
occasional antelope. Though mission- 
aries from the Evangelical Covenant 
network occasionally visited back and 
forth, amusement was usually family 
style: games of Scrabble, hymn sing- 
ing, reading. The kids raised cats and 
dogs; Wayne built a monkey cage. It 
was hardly the usual Schweitzer-at- 
Lambaréné scene. Even when the reb- 
els showed up, it was far from 
dramatic. 

A month after the rebels took Stan- 
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leyville, two scruffy Simbas in a pur- 
loined truck captured the area. The 
rebels were underestimated by the 
whites who chose to remain—mission- 
aries, officials, technicians, : business- 
men, employees of the Belgian-owned 
Société Générale, which controls most 
of the Congo's business enterprises and 
is still making money. | 

Some Europeans played into rebel 
hands—for instance, the Belgian own- 
er of a sugar mill who felt it was 
better to deal with the people in power 
than lose his sugar crop: from neigh- 
boring Burundi he continued to bring 
in supplies and gasoline, which the 
rebels regularly confiscated, thus gain- 
ing enough fuel to attack Albertville. 
The rebels reassured the owner by 
formally signing for everything—they 
delight in mixing barbarism with bu- 
reaucracy—but before long, they held 
all the sugar workers as hostages and 


sound as if the Americans and Bel- 
gians, not the savage Simbas, had com- 
mitted the atrocities of Stanleyville. 
Whatever Belgium's guilt in the past, 
whatever the U.S.s mistakes, it was a 
dizzying and infuriating perversion of 
the reality. 

Moscow, obviously eager to show 
that it is just as anti-colonialist as Pe- 
king, mouthed the usual phrases about 
"imperialist intervention" and permit- 
ted African students to riot at the U.S. 
embassy. But the Russian response was 
mild compared to the Khrushchevian 
blasts of 1960 (when Lumumba was 
deposed) and 1962 (when the U.N. 
went into Katanga). For all their rela- 
tive softening toward the West, the sat- 
ellites kept pace, with embassy riots in 
Prague and Sofia. 

Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta, who has 
more than passing acquaintance with 
African savagery from his country’s 
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~. Hardly the usual Schweitzer scene. 


were manufacturing cannon in the mill 
workshops. 

Foreign embassies had ordered all 
missionaries out of the north. Carlson 
took his family and his white nurse 
across the Ubangi River to the safety 
of the Central African Republic. But 
he himself returned to the hospital last 
September. He felt he could not desert 
his patients, and up to that time the 
rebels had not bothered doctors, 

Carlson was arrested two weeks later 
because he owned a radio, because he 
Was an American, and because the 
nard pressed rebel regime wanted hos- 

гаре ng with the other American 

Carlson became a pawn in 

2 Same to buy victory that 

did not end until the M U.S.-Belgium 
paratroop action, 

_ Remember Pearl Harbor. That ac- 
tion was completely understood in the 
West as humanitarian and, if anything 
more cautiously carried out than a 
essary. The NATO Council formally. 
backed it. In the "nonaligned" and 

Communist worlds, though, a well- 
organized propaganda effort made it 
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Mau Mau days, may have felt some- 
what embarrassed at his failure to bring 
about a “peaceful” solution to the hos- 
tage problem;-though he condemned 
foreign intervention, he also called for 
continued “efforts at reconciliation” be- 
tween the rebels and the Tshombe gov- 
ernment. Tanzania’s Julius Nyerere, a 
moderate who himself called for white 
help earlier this year when his army 
mutinied, ludicrously deplored the para- 
troop drop as “reminiscent of Pearl 
Harbor"—but then, he has Communist 
problems of his own at home. 

In Cairo, some 200 African and 
Egyptian students descended on the 
U.S. embassy and burned down the ad- 
jacent, $250,000 John F. Kennedy Me- 
morial Library. Ahmed ben Bella, shaky 
ruler of a bankrupt Algeria, many of 
whose people survive Only because of 
U.S. food gifts, pledged “arms and vol- 
unteers” to the Congo rebels. So did 
Red China. 

No Can Do. Despite the fact that 
Rebel Boss Gbenye and his henchmen 
have been driven from their capital 
the fight will go on for some time. In 
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to grips with Britain's basic economic 
ills. On the contrary, Wilson clearly as- 
signed priority to expanded welfare 
statism that Britain can patently ill af- 
ford. He also insisted on doctrinaire 
legislation such as renationalization of 
steel, hinted at new, incentive-stifling 
corporate and capital-gains taxes. Con- 
vinced that Britain's financial position 
could only worsen, international bank- 
ers scrambled to unload their sterling 


holdings. 
Gnomes of Zurich. London's top 
merchant bankers came to Wilson 


two weeks ago to warn that he could 
only avert a full-blown crisis of con- 
fidence in the pound by raising the 
Bank of England's interest rate on bor- 
rowed money from 5% to 6%, in 
order to damp down domestic con- 
sumption and lure international inves- 
tors back to the sterling bloc. The 
Prime Minister refused on the dog- 
matic grounds that he would not resort 
to the "stop-go" economic policies of 
the Tories—who nonetheless had never 
faced a balance-of-payments gap as 
formidable as that which confronted 
Wilson. While Labor backbenchers 
muttered against international finan- 
ciers—the “gnomes of Zurich”—Wilson 
warned direly that world bankers would 
have to “pay the price for their lack 
of faith in Britain.” 

The price, in fact, was paid by the 
Bank of England, which was forced to 
pump in dwindling reserves to support 
sterling at the minimum official rate 
of $2.784 to the pound. Finally, after 
a weekend huddle with his ministers 
and consultations with the U.S., Wil- 
son hiked Britain's bank rate to 7%, 
the “crisis” level. As a result, Wash- 
ington was. forced to raise the U.S. 
discount rate from 3.5% to 4% (see 
U. S. Business). But for the pound, it 
was already too late. By then the stam- 
pede from sterling was in full thunder, 
whipped on by worldwide speculation 
that Britain would be forced to devalue. 

Telephone Offensive. Only four years 
ago, that might indeed have been the 
result. Since then, however, the U.S. 
has cemented cooperative agreements 
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with Europe's powerful central banks 
to bail one another out whenever any 
nation's currency is under attack. As 
the world's No. 2 reserve currency, 
after the dollar, the pound plainly had 
to be defended. Within minutes of re- 
ceiving a Save-Our-Sterling message 
from Whitehall, U.S. monetary officials 
and Bank of England experts in Lon- 
don's Threadneedle Street embarked 
on a night-long telephone offensive that 
by next day had raised the $3 billion 
bundle that Britain needed. Said Treas- 
игу Under Secretary Robert Roosa: 
“This was the biggest and quickest 
monetary rescue job ever seen." 

The crisis was a rude shock for La- 
bor, and a sobering reminder that the 
whole British economy must become 
drastically more efficient to survive. 
“Gone is the illusion,” wrote the Fi- 
nancial Times, “that more benefits for 
all could be squeezed from static pro- 
duction. Gone is the illusion that growth 
can come from talk. Gone is the illu- 
sion that planning can ignore finance 

Labor’s ideas have been swept 
away with almost frightening speed.” 

The huge sum that rescued the pound 
must be repaid within six months, and 
Britain’s creditors thus hold a de facto 
veto power over government policy. In 
effect they will insist that Britain must 
regain solvency and international confi- 
dence before anything else is under- 
taken, including further expensive wel- 
fare schemes. 


Anniversary of anAntediluvian 
A quarter-century ago this fall, Brit- 
ain declared war on Hitlers Germany. 
Fifty years ago, its troops were digging 
in for the first, fearsome winter of 
World War I. Ninety years ago this 
week was born the only man who, in his 
own words, “passed through both the — 
two supreme cataclysms of recorded 
history in high Cabinet office." Jt Ж 
mark of the world's affection and 
respect for Sir Winston СШ 
his birthday is cele s 
national anniversa 
free world. — 
In Londor 
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Still, echoes of Elizabeth at Tilbury and Henry at Agincourt. 


diluvian," as he styled himself in 1940, 
range from an hour-long BBC televi- 
sion show built around his favorite songs 
to a radio play about the second most 
illustrious of the Churchills, the Duke 
of Marlborough. At dozens of observ- 
ances throughout the U.S., Americans 
contributed funds to the Winston 
Churchill Memorial* at Fulton, Mo., 
commemorating the historic 1946 “$їп- 
ews of Peace" speech at Westminster 
College, in which Churchill urged the 
Western world to close ranks again in 
the face of a threat to peace as formida- 
ble as any it had yet seen: “From Stet- 
tin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adri- 
atic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent.” 

Duty Done. One of the few states- 
men to achieve undisputed immortality 
in his lifetime, Sir Winston is perhaps 
the only world leader who has ever 
written history as memorably as he 
made it. His chronicles of the First and 
Second World Wars, and the West's 
misspent years between, are without 
parallel either as history or, as he-saw 
them, a distillation of "thirty years of 
action and advocacy that comprise and 
express my life-effort.” 

Thanks to a deep sense of the past 
and a lofty view of the future, Church- 
ill has always been a poet of action, a 
brilliant interpreter of great events 
ritish army's last great cav- 
ве at Omdurman in 1898 to 
al defeat of the Axis powers in 
1945. And for all his political pragma- 
hurehill never hesitated to point 
В moral of events or to 
and large, the Allied 


* Consisting of a library of Churchilliana 
housed inside the transplanted Shell of Sir 
Christopher Wren's 17th century church of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury in London (10 was. 
destroyed during the blitz). The interior of 
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the church will be rebuilt to Wren's original 
plans. 
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cause was that of civilization itself. As 
he said in the hour of victory: “We gave 
thanks to God for the noblest of all His 
blessings, the sense that we had done 
our duty.” 

The Voice. It seems a distant victory 
now, with yesterday’s friends and foes 
dizzyingly reversed. His own finest hour 
remains the summer of 1940, with the 
clamor of fighters overhead, the army 
trucks clattering along country roads, 
the crunch of falling bombs, the civil- 
ians digging trenches against the inva- 
sion that could come at any hour. All 
this is not memory but only history to a 
new generation. But it is still sometimes 
brought_to life—for instance, in a mas- 

- sive birthday edition .by London Rec- 
ords (24 sides) of Churchill's speeches, 
readings and spoken recollections. 

With not too much imagination it is 
possible to hear that gruff, grave, sibi- 
lant voice as the voice of Elizabeth at 
Tilbury, of Henry-V at Agincourt, of 
Pitt, or Chatham, or the Lloyd George 
to whom Churchill paid tribute in his 
last speech before the House of Com- 
mons nine years ago. The words could 
apply to Churchill himself: *He impart- 
ed at once a new surge of strength, of 
impulse, far stronger than anything that 
had been known up to that time . . . As 
a man of action, resource and creative 
energy, he stood, when at his zenith, 
without a rival.” 

Old Feats. If Churchill's zenith is 
past, his words retain a remarkable per- 
tinence. The Iron Curtain speech itself, 
his advice to seek pragmatic under- 
standings with the Communists, the vi- 
sion of a united Europe and a European 
army, above all the incomparable defi- 
nition of Western values, remain strik- 
ingly contemporary. At fourscore years 
and ten, Churchill lives in quiet se- 
clusion. Increasingly feeble and with- 
drawn within himself, he still enjoys his 
food and drink and the company of a 
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few old friends 
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as usual many Italians voted for them 
simply as a form of protest against var- 
ious troubles, from high prices to bad 
schools. While not gaining nearly so 
much as in 1963, the Reds did increase 
their majority .04% over their total in 
last year's parliamentary elections. They 
gained in central Italy, tightened their 
hold on the “Red belt” of Tuscany, Um- 
bria and Emilia-Romagna, became the 
biggest party in Florence. The Christian 
Democrats were off more than 1% 
from lasf year, 3% from 1960, and lost 
59 provincial council seats throughout 
the country. The Nenni Socialists 
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slipped badly. Of the minor parties, only 
the conservative Liberals continued to 
grow. The party position for the past 
few years: 


1960 1963 1964 

Christian Democrats 40.4 38.3 37.4 
Communists 24.3 256 26.0 
Nenni Socialists 144 142 113 
Liberals 4.0 7.0 79 
Social Democrats 5.8 6.3 6.6 
Neo-Fascists 5.9 5.0 5.0 
Proletarian Unity Socialists.—— — — 2.9 
Republicans с 13 13 12 
Monarchists 2.9 1.7 0.9 
Others 1.0 0.7 0.8 
Balance of Power. The Christian 
Democratic leadership still clung to 


the apertura that had failed, while the 
Reds were elated. “Splendid success!" 
trumpeted the Communist newspaper 
L'Unità. And the Communists promptly 
offered to help the center-left coalition 
form ruling bodies in local and munici- 
pal councils. Italy's new Red boss, Luigi 
Longo, launched a campaign for an 
Italian Workers Movement opén tọ 
members of all parties; he even offered 
to drop the name “Communist” from 
his party and to merge with the others. 
When one of the Red faithful demurred 
at dropping the party name, he was 
loftily told it would “open up a new 
highway to Socialism.” M 
Longo's siren song may find its listen- 
ers. Even so staunch an anti-Communist 
as Social Democratic Foreign Minister 
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Giuseppe Saragat has hinted that he 
could accept Communist cooperation on 
some issues. But then Saragat has his 
eye on the presidency, now occupied 
by long-ailing President Antonio Segni, 
who will probably announce his resigna- 
tion next month, requiring presidential 
elections. Saragats chief rivals. will 
probably be Naples Jurist Giovanni Le- 
one and former Premier Fanfani. In 
that contest, the Communists may well 
hold the balance of power. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Red, Green or Yellow 

Throughout the summer and fall, the 
great blue-and-white General Assembly 
hall had been under the rule of the 
jackhammer. The semicircular rows of 
gleaming oaken desks had to be re- 
arranged to make room for ће U.N.'s 
population explosion: 115 members this 
year, v. 99 in 1960 and 51 at the found- 
ing. To pare down the time it takes for 
all of the delegations to vote, the desks 
were fitted out with buttons connected 
to a pair of large electronic boards 
beside the podium—green lights will 
flash on for aye, red for nay, yellow 
for abstention. 

If the décor has changed, so has the 
mood. As the 19th General Assembly 
prepared to open this week, the eu- 
phoria flowing from last year's partial 
nuclear test-ban treaty was largely gone. 
Red China, for the first time supported 
by France and a majority of Africa, is 
making its strongest bid ever for U.N. 
membership—and although the betting 
is that there will still be enough red or 
yellow lights to stop Peking, it will be 
close. Of more immediate consequence 
is a new duel between the U.S. and 
Russia. The Big Two are on what ap- 
pears to be a collision course over Mos- 
cow's unpaid U.N. bill of $52.6 million 
—and many delegates fear the U.N. 
itself may be the first of the crash 
victims. 

Change of Mind. The money is Rus- 
sia's assessed share of the cost of main- 
taining U.N. peace-keeping forces in 
Suez and the Congo. Russia supported 
the original U.N. action in both cases, 
but later changed its mind—to give 
Nasser a free hand in the Suez area, 
and to aid Red stooges in the Congo 
after Leftist Patrice Lumumba was as- 
sassinated. Moscow now claims the as- 
sessments are illegal, and despite the 
unanimous verdict of the International 
Court of Justice that they are binding, 
the Kremlin has refused to pay its share 
since early 1962. Washington threatens 
to open this week's session by demand- 
ing the invocation of Article 19 of the 
U.N. Charter—which declares that am 
nation two years behind in its paymen 
“shall have no vote" in the Ge 
Assembly. <и 
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punitive action would force Moscow to 
"face the necessity of reviewing Its at- 
titude toward the United Nations." 

Voluntary Fund. Terrified of the 
prospect of a Russian walkout, the bulk 
of the U.N. membership has spent most 
of the year searching for a formula 
that might avert the crisis. A 21-nation 
working committee, followed by a four- 
nation "good offices committee," pro- 
posed a voluntary all-purpose peace- 
keeping fund so that Russia would not 
have to contribute directly to opera- 
tions it considered illegal. The U.S. has 
offered a variety of minor concessions 
to Russian pride. So far, Russia's po- 
sition has not changed. But Secretary- 
General U Thant was working hard to 
avoid a showdown, proposed delaying 
the issue. Most delegates still managed 
to persuade themselves that the clash 
would somehow be avoided. “There has 
to be a settlement," said Liberia's pro- 
U.S. Ambassador Nathan Barnes. “I 
just can’t believe either the U.S. or Rus- 
sia wants to destroy the U.N.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Reprise from the Pagodas 

“It is better to have a political vac- 
uum than have Huong in power,” said 
one of South Viet Nam’s most re- 
spected Buddhist leaders. *This govern- 
ment will have to go." At week's end 
Provisional Premier Tran Van Huong 
had not yet gone, but the bonzes were 
once again doing their beatific best to 
bring about a vacuum that sooner or 
later the Communists might fill. 

Stage Set. During a week of chaos 
last August, the Buddhists had brought 
down General Nguyen Khanh, demand- 
ing a civilian regime. Only a month ago, 
Huong, 61, the bicycle-riding ex-mayor 
of Saigon, took over supposedly to fill 
that bill. Now Huong was the target. 
Why? Well, the Buddhists vaguely ex- 
plained, Huong’s government, which is 
made up mostly of nonpolitical civil 
servants, is "not revolutionary" and 
contains "vestiges of the Diem regime." 

Saigon's draft-exempt students and 
microscopic “political parties," with the 
Buddhists' tacit approval, began holding 
meetings and demanded a government 
reshuffle. Huong refused, explaining: 
“They all want my job. If I had sat- 
isfied all their demands, my Cabinet 
would have numbered over a hundred.” 
Then he appealed to the head of the 
Buddhists’ political bureau, Thich Tam 


г 16 Buddhists always like to organ- 
ize riots when the U.S, ambassador is 
out of town, and with General Maxwell 
Taylor on his way to Washington, the 
show began. For four days demonstra- 
tors—including children—streaming out 
of the National Buddhist Center again 
turned Saigon into a battleground, hurl- 
ing barrages of rocks and clubbing out- 
numbered policemen. After the rioters 
threw seven Viet Cong-type concussion 
grenades, a paratroop officer emptied 
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BUDDHIST LEADER TAM CHAU 
Just a little deaf. 


his pistol into a mob, killing a 15-year- 
old boy. The Buddhists issued an ulti- 
matum demanding that the army and 
police keep hands off the demonstrators, 
and that Huong be forced down. 

Martial Law. Premier Huong was 
proving tougher than expected, at least 
for the moment. He pronounced some 
of the arrested rioters draft dodgers 
and inducted them into the army, 
slapped the capital under martial law 
and named burly General Pham Van 
Dong (“the Tiger of the Delta") mili- 
tary governor of Saigon. Dong threw 
two battalions of troops around the 
Buddhist Center. Taking to radio, 
Huong blamed the disorders on “irre- 
sponsible people who have either inno- 
cently or deliberately fallen in with the 
Communist plan." 

From his two-telephone desk in the 
Buddhist temple, which has the bustling 
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INDIA 

A Nehru Back in Politics 
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BRAZIL 
A Hard Line 


A determined tug of war has been 
going on behind the scenes in Brazil's 
revolutionary government. On one side 
stands little (5 ft. 5 in.) President Hum- 
berto Castello Branco and those who 
prefer to deal with corruption and sub- 
version by constitutional methods. On 
the other side range the linha dura 
(hard-line) military men who want to 
continue the star-chamber purges that 
Castello Branco ended after six months 
(Time, Oct. 16). Last week Castello 
Branco gave in to the linha dura in 
order to get on with the important busi- 
ness of saving Brazil from economic 
ruin. 

Talk of a Coup. The military move 
started last month in the northeast state 
of Ceará, when an army general ar- 
rested four deputies in the state legisla- 
ture, accusing them of Communist sub- 
version. Castello Branco ordered the 
deputies released, but the general was 
backed by powerful allies—chief among 
them War Minister Artur da Costa e 
Silva, a prime architect of the revolu- 
tion. For three days neither side budged, 
while the officers talked openly of a 
coup. Then the Ceará legislature merci- 
fully intervened, revoking the deputies’ 
constitutional immunity—thus making 
it legal for the army to arrest them. 

As news of the “Ceara solution” 
spread, other linha dura officers took 
it as a hunting license. They ousted the 
mayor of Niteroi, across the bay from 
Rio, leveled charges of graft against 
the presidents of Brazil’s Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies and the governor 
of prosperous Sao Paulo state. The man 
who drew the most fire was Mauro 
Borges, 44, governor of the cen- 
tral farmland state of Goiás. He was 
charged with outright subversion. Ac- 
cording to the military, Borges main- 
tained a close link with top Brazilian 
Communists and has been receiving 
“bulky” sums of money from Cuba and 
other Iron Curtain countries. The sol- 
diers demanded his ouster. 

Outmanned & Outgunned. Last week, 
invoking a constitutional provision that 
permits intervention in a state when 
“national integrity” is threatened, Cas- 
tello Branco let the military have its 
way. In the space of two days, 6,000 
ede IOOpS poured into the state cap- 

ania. The troops took over 

; and telegraph systems, 

panies and a water-treat- 

ment plant, (ON the pal- 
ace, Outmanned and outgunned, Borges 
caved turned the government 
over to the military. The way the brass 
told it, they got Borges just in time. 

Three days later they announced the 
arrest of more than 200 leftists whom 
they accused of planning a wave of 
terrorism across Brazil. 

Such harsh tactics have made ene- 
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COSTA E SILVA & CASTELLO BRANCO 
On with the nation-saving. 


mies for the new government among 
those who fear that the revolution will 
descend into dictatorship. Yet thought- 
ful Brazilians also recognize Castello 
Branco as a man who, alone among 
recent Brazilian presidents, is doing 
what he set out to do. Of 147 bills sent 
to Congress since the March revolu- 
tion, 102 have been approved, cover- 
ing everything from agrarian reform to 
low-cost housing credit. Foreign capi- 
tal is flowing back into Brazil for the 
first time in three years. And some cher- 
ished Brazilian ideas are going down 
the drain—that uncontrolled inflation is 
inevitable, that a man should be well 
paid for a job he does poorly, that cor- 
ruption is illegal only when discovered. 


ARGENTINA 


Neither Justice nor Oil 

President Arturo Illia, 64, was barely 
in office last fall when he summarily 
annulled 13 contracts with the foreign 
oil companies—including nine U.S. 
firms—that had made Argentina vir- 
tually self-sufficient in oil. Illia claimed 
that the contracts, signed between 1958 
and 1960 under deposed President Ar- 
turo Frondizi, hurt the Argentine na- 
tional oil company, and were illegal 
to boot. “But no one need be alarmed,” 
he said. “Justice will be done.” 

Last week, the private oilmen were 
still working for justice and a fair 
settlement. The country’s state-run oil 
company, which took over the foreign 
holdings, has been unable to keep pace 
with demand, has gone back to im- 
porting wholesale quantities of crude 
oil for the first time in four years, 
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To Russia with Trade 
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line celebrate her seventh birthday with 
a number of her young North Shore 
neighbors. 


“I bought bear traps and honey, all of 
it wasted,” said a wan and relatively 
subdued Cassius Clay, 22, as he left 
Boston’s City Hospital after his hernia 
operation. But the suffering had clearly 
left the winningest Pooh-Bah an older 
and wiser man. “When I went under 
surgery,” he noted, “the doctor told me 
to count to ten, and on nine I went out. 
I thought it would be Liston, but I went 
out on nine.” 

It takes a heap o' birthday cake to 
commemorate a man’s 96th birthday. 
And so when 250 friends of John Nance 
Garner gathered at his Uvalde, Texas, 


CACTUS JACK 
Six flags. 


home, they thoughtfully brought along 
a two-foot-high, German-style Baum- 
kuchen (tree cake), and two smaller 
ones decorated with-the six flags that 
have flown over Texas. Cactus Jack eyed 
them. He studied his neighbors, many 
of whom can’t rightly remember the 
days when he was Franklin Roosevelt's 
Vice President, a job he liked to refer 
to as "a spare tire on the automobile of 
government." Finally someone won- 
dered how it felt to be so old. Said 
Garner, with a wink: “I am the young- 
est man in town." 

"Ten has always been my special 
number," Brunette Maria Elena Torch 
once said, and so it has always seemed. 
She met Architect Edward Durell Stone 
on a flight to Paris on July 10, 1953, ten 
days later accepted his proposal. There- 
after Stone's genius shone with a special 
brilliance, and they called the wind that 
fanned the flame Maria. For her he 
built one of his famed grillework fa- 
cades on a $250,000 Manhattan town 
house, "just as," she explained, “the 
Shah Jahan did the Taj Mahal in India 
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MARIA STONE 
Ten years. 


for his wife." But the Taj Mahal, of 
course, is a tomb, and behind the Stone 
front ember day came as well. Suing in 
Manhattan for a separation allowance 
of $6,500 a month, Maria Stone, now 
38, charged that the 62-year-old archi- 
tect, who earns $2,000,000 a year, beat 
her up, flirted with other women, and 
deserted her ten years and ten days 
after they were wed. 

Presiding over the opening of New 
York harbors $325 million Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, acerbic Robert 
Moses, 75, paused to chat with a newly 
appointed woman city employee. "Why, 
you're not nearly as much of an ogre as 
Га been led to believe!" she exclaimed 
in happy surprise. "Please don't let the 
word get around," commanded Moses. 
"It will ruin my reputation." 

He is a Harvard man, his wife's name 
is Jacqueline, and for $200,000 he will 
become the new owner of Wexford, the 
Virginia hideaway built by the late 
President on Rattlesnake Mountain. 
But there the similarity ends, for Can- 
ton-born Quing Non Wong, 31, is Class 
of 1955 (a history and literature ma- 
jor), father of three daughters, and a 
Manhattan investment banker. Both he 
and his French wife are fond of horses, 
and since the local hunt club, Piedmont 
Fox Hounds, regularly traipses across 
the 40-acre estate, the Wongs are hop- 
ing that they will soon join the chase. 

Clearly, it was a tense moment in 
Ottawa. The “hot line” from the home 
of Canada’s Prime Minister Lester B. 
(“Mike”) Pearson, 67, was in use, and 
North American Air Defense Com- 
mand headquarters in Colorado Springs 
listened incredulously to the high- 
pitched message coming over the wi 
Fortunately, Pearson added, telling 
story at a rally in Manitoba laste 
he was able to grab the геш 
his four-year-old grand 
Hannah, who ha 
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The New Elegants 

Once they were called the beautiful 
people and were presumed to have ti- 
tles. Others knew them better as the 
idle rich. But today there are few titles 
among them, they are not that rich, 
nor are they idle. Less grand than the 
grandest of an older generation, but 
also less ostentatious, they might be 
called the New Elegants. And they are 
not a numbered set revolving around 
a few Manhattan town houses and 
Newport mansions but a relaxed con- 


ALAN GROSSMAN 


lieder and early Dixieland, an antipathy 
for anything atonal) and zealous art 
collectors (with a penchant for ab- 
stract  expressionists, pre-Columbian 
sculpture and 18th century French fur- 
niture, a marked aversion to teak and 
leatherette). 

They prefer concerts and auctions to 
canasta and golf, are likely to spend 
the time their mothers relegated to 
ladies' luncheons to tracking down a 
Directoire commode for the foyer, just 
the right bronze for the living-room 
mantle. If not elaborately educated in 
the mechanics of cooking, the New 
Elegants are nonetheless possessed of 
a sophisticated palate favoring simple 
Continental cuisine—everything light 
in body and definite in flavor, including 
the wines. 

Sit Down at Home. But it is as 
hostesses, often to as many as 40 guests 
at as many as three sittings a week, 
that they are most practiced and most 
properly celebrated. Skilled in every 
facet of party giving, from the arrange- 
ment of flowers to the decision (re- 
luctant but mandatory) to hire an extra 
couple to take coats and pass drinks, 
they have the energy to perform a well- 
worn role as if it were the choice part 
in a first-run play, the ingenuity to plan 
a guest list with an eye toward a lively, 
varied pattern (putting banker next to 
deep-sea diver, Senator between pop 
artist and prima ballerina), and the 
social status sufficient to commandeer 
acceptances all around. 

Lately, moreover, they have dis- 
missed the short cuts—the vast cocktail 
party and the buffet supper—for the 
older, more elegant sit-down dinner. 
Gone today from the boards that count 
are the stacks of plates and flatware 
wrapped in napkins; vanished, like the 
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the age provides. The New Elegants 
have rediscovered the pleasure of dress- 
ing up. 

Art after Dinner. The trend can be 
documented in economic statistics. 
Sales of evening gowns have more than 
doubled in the past four years; the 
dinner-jacket market has zoomed in 
cities across the country. Some credit 
the U.S.’s widening affluence, others 
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Chanel & Shower Curtains. Chicago 
society has been dressing up for years, 
but New and Old Guard alike have 
welcomed the new sanction with de- 
light. Mrs. Edward Byron Smith, whose 
family is among Chicago's oldest, still 
shops in small, exclusive local stores, is 
so socially secure that she found it 
“quite amusing" to encounter another 
woman wearing the identical gown at 
a recent ball. Mrs. Michael Butler, 31, 
third wife to her second husband, a mil- 
lionaire sportsman (Manhattan’s Robin 
Butler was his second) keeps busy with 
two daughters (by No. 1) and a ten- 
month-old son. 

‘Born in Oklahoma and only а two- 
year resident of suburban Oak Brook, 
Mrs. Butler claims to be delighted with 
Chicago (“105 like a pregnant woman, 
just beginning to be recognized”). She 
makes frequent trips to town, adores 
an evening at the opera or dinner ata 
favorite restaurant like Maxim’s (“We 
love it," she says, “although the one in 
Paris is really a bit better"). A crack 
shot, capable equestrienne and “dear 
friend of Coco Chanel's," Mrs. Butler 
has a passion for Paris clothes, wears 
long hostess gowns or pants suits for 
quiet evenings at home. In fact, evening 
pants, designed and priced high by Puc- 
ci, Chanel and imitators, are almost 
intimidatingly chic in salons from San 
Francisco to New York, where no one 
sets them off with more distinction than 
Mrs. Denise Bouché, former Vogue ed- 
itor and widow of Painter René Bouché. 

The James Goffs belong neither to 
the Old Guard nor to the flashy new set 
but to a special stratum in between, a 
sort of nouveau niche. Mr. Goff is a 
lawyer, Mrs. Goff his first wife. Instead 
of an old-style town house or suburban 
ectate, they have a wood-paneled-duplex 
city apartment. Like Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Goff, 33, is partial to Chanel, makes 
do at local shops and “the boutiques in 
New York, when it works out” between 
annual trips to Europe. 

Currently concerned with furnishing 
her new apartment, Mrs. Goff keeps a 
wary eye out for French antique fur- 
niture, has even gone so far as to rent 
a sewing machine so that she can run 
up bathroom and shower curtains “to 
see whether I could do it.” She finds 
time for almost daily tennis in the sum- 
mer, almost nightly opera in the win- 
ter, and part-time volunteer hospital 
work when her schedule permits. She 
does her own cooking, arranges her own 
flowers, and does her own hair (though, 
until recently, she used to have to fly to 
an expert in New York to have it cut). 

Norell & a French Château. In San 
Francisco, as elsewhere, elegance is the 
order of the day. Mrs. John Rosekrans 
Jr. welcomes it, even though her own 
life has never been much different 
(“Except,” she admits, “for the war, 
when people were reluctant to display 
wealth, it being, after all, such a very 
sad time”). As with most of the Bay 
area's elite, Mrs. Rosekrans is devoted 
to the at-home dinner party, points 
with pride to the increased use of fish 
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knives and finger bowls as table ap- 
pointments. For clothes, she depends on 
Balenciaga and Simonetta & Fabiani 
for staples (gathered in the average 
three to six weeks every other year she 
spends on a European tour of salons), 
prefers Galanos and Norell among 
American designers. Mrs. José Cebrian, 
32, is no less addicted to small, sit-down 
dinners held in her Nob Hill apartment, 
but she unbends once a year when she 
asks 200 guests (among them always a 
sprinkling of "creative people") to the 
Napa Valley family home for a casual 
afternoon of swimming and games, a 
formal dinner dance at night. 

Like Mrs. Rosekrans, Mrs. Christian 
de Guigné III cites World War II as the 
only period in her life when things were 
any less elegant than today. Certain 
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facets, in fact, have not changed a 
whit: her servants have been with her 
for close to 25 years; her San Mateo 
home is the one she moved into as a 
bride; the French cháteau the family 
visit every year has been theirs for a 
century. Mrs. de Guigné shops both 
here and abroad, finds European stores 
“more fun" but “has a ball” Christmas 
shopping in Macy’s. Dior, Balenciaga 
and Saint Laurent are her best-loved 
designers, but her wardrobe is catho- 
lic enough to include frontier pants for 
gardening, simple hostess skirts for din- 
ners with the family. 

With a staff that includes a butler. 
an upstairs maid, a personal maid, a 
cook, two gardeners, a chauffeur and a 
part-time secretary, someone is almost? 
always on duty. Thursday nights 10:588 
ever, Mrs. de Guigné does. th ar 
ing. “I love it," she says. “Ai 
love my home, and why " 
Im a housewife!” 
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The Fascinating & Frenetic Fifth 

Apart from the Supreme Court, the 
most fascinating bench in the U.S. is 
the Deep South's Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals—the trail-blazing intermediate 
court that handles most of the nation's 
civil rights cases by hearing appeals 
from district courts in Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. “Without the Fifth Circuit,” 
says a leading civil rights lawyer, “we 
would be on the verge of actual war- 
fare in the South.” 

The Fifth’s main home is the fourth 
floor of the cavernous Louisiana Civil 
Courts Building in New Orleans. But 
the nine judges seldom sit all together in 
New Orleans or elsewhere. To handle 
their vast circuit, they shuttle about in 
three-judge panels that sit in any of 
five other cities: Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Montgomery. 

Litigation Explosion. So busy is the 
frenetic Fifth that last term it took on 
40% more cases than any of the na- 
tion’s ten other circuit courts. In four 
years the caseload has jumped nearly 
100% to a projected 1,200 appeals this 
term. With almost 175 cases per judge, 
the Fifth is now well beyond the ‘80 
a year said to be tops for efficient ap- 
pellate judges. Yet only about 5% of the 
Fifth’s cases stem from civil rights dis- 
putes. It is deluged with writs of habeas 
corpus arising from the Supreme 
Court’s criminal law precedents. And 
the South’s burgeoning industry and 
population have touched off a litigation 
explosion that confronts the court with 
complex disputes involving everything 
from oil and gas to taxes and labor. 

Civil rights, though, remains the big 
problem. For ten years the Fifth has 
steadily overruled segregationist district 
judges while vigorously carrying out the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 ban against seg- 
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regated schools. In the process it has 
upheld the desegregation of everything 
else in sight—buses, parks, juries, bal- 
lots, libraries, sporting events, the uni- 
versities of Alabama, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. The court has made law, not 
just followed it. It has pioneered, for 
example, in the use of injunctions to 
force state and federal courts to act 
faster in carrying out constitutional 
rights. Chief Judge Elbert P. Tuttle has 
made strategic use of a special "in- 
terim” panel that hears emergency ap- 
peals with remarkable speed, thus foiling 
district court orders aimed at delaying 
school integration indefinitely. 
Dishonored Grave. The Fifth’s all- 
Southern judges have inevitably been 
denounced by Alabama’s Governor 
George Wallace as “scallywagging, car- 
petbagging federal judges.” They have 
been ostracized by former friends, con- 
stantly threatened by all-night phone 
callers. After his son’s death in an auto 
accident, Judge Richard T. Rives was 
honored by his fellow Alabamians— 
they threw garbage on his son’s grave. 
Stoutly unswayed are the court’s four 
hard-core moderates: 
> Chief Judge Tuttle, 67, a native Cal- 
ifornian, who has lived in Atlanta since 
graduating from Cornell Law School in 
1923. A former G.O.P. state chairman 
of Georgia, Tax Lawyer Tuttle was the 
U.S. Treasury Department’s general 
counsel when Eisenhower appointed him 
to the court in 1954. As the senior man 
under 70, Tuttle became chief judge in 
1961 when the overworked Rives re- 
linquished the job. Tough-minded Tut- 
tle is regarded as one of the fairest, 
most efficient judges in the U.S. 
> John Minor Wisdom, 59, a New Or- 
leans aristocrat, topflight corporation 
lawyer and former G.O.P. national 
committeeman. Another Ike appointee 
(1957), Wisdom is probably the 
court's top constitutional scholar; he is 
equally at home in archaeology, Greek 
tragedy and Louisiana civil law. Wisdom 
is one of the best (and most painstak- 
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D. A. GARRISON IN FRENCH QUARTER 
Criticism is no crime. 


knowledge that it was false. Though 
concurring, Justice Hugo Black argued, 
as he has before, that “There is abso- 
lutely no place in this country for the 
old, discredited English Star Chamber 
law of seditious libel.” 


No Hostility to God 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

When Congress added the words “un- 
der God” to the familiar pledge in 1954, 
New York State’s Education Commis- 
sioner James E. Allen was legally bound 
to recommend that schools go along. 
There was scarcely a suggestion that to 
do so would raise a constitutional issue. 
After all, U.S. public life is filled with 
allusions to God—‘“This nation under 
God" (Gettysburg Address), “Great 
God, our king” (America), “So help 
me, God” (congressional oath of of- 
fice). The Supreme Court itself opens 
with the cry: “God save the United 
States and this honorable court.” 

But the Supreme Court’s subsequent 
bans on public school prayers in 1962 
and 1963 led many Americans to think 
that the mere word “God” had suddenly 
become unconstitutional. And two ag- 
nostics were already suing New York’s 
Commissioner Allen on the ground that 
the amended pledge imposed “compul- 
sion on the young children of nonbeliev- 
ers” and violated the First Amendment. 

Not only did the New York Court of 
Appeals rule against the agnostics, but 
last week the Supreme Court left the 
ruling intact by refusing to review the 
case. The Court was being consistent: 
its 1963 decision merely held that the 
First Amendment forbids state-spon- 
sored or government-supported religion. 
It has never endorsed hostility to God, 
only the separation of church and state. 
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THE THEATER 


Strictly for the Gypsies 


Bajour. If it strikes a playgoer that 
there is something terribly funny about 
bilking a lonely, gullible widow out of 
some insurance money, then this mu- 
sical is his to enjoy. Otherwise, it is 
strictly for the gypsies. 

A Manhattan clan, headed by a Guys 
and Dolls-type gypsy, Herschel Bernar- 
di, needs to raise an $8,000 bridal fee 
to purchase a spitfiery West Side Story- 
type gypsy girl (Chita Rivera) for his 
son. The girl is so keen for the match 
that she stages a bajour (Romany for 
swindle) and cons the widow for the 
money. A subplot has the widow’s 
daughter living in with the Bernardi 
bunch to research a Ph.D. 

The rainbow-clad company whirls 
through its paces like a hurricane at a 
remnant counter. Chita Rivera is a one- 
woman atomic pile, and her dances are 
radioactive. The book is carefully 
thought out, and if the music is merely 
passable, the lyrics are intelligent. 

It is all to little avail. Bajour wants to 
be offbeat and manages only to be off 
key. When a group of vagrants camp 
fifty to the square foot in a deplastered 
slum store and trumpet that they intend 
to steal New York blind, the $9.60 
ticket buyer is bound to speculate wryly 
that he may be the next victim. And 
even if he is filled with escapist envy for 
the gypsy’s irresponsible lot, his con- 
science, drummed by a thousand pleas, 
dampens his delight. In the climate of 
today’s opinion, play-gypsies-play trans- 
lates into the specter of migrant urban 
nonworkers, who are just about as amus- 
ing as migrant agricultural workers, and 
everyone knows how funny they are. 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 
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GWYNETH JONES IN “IL TROVATORE" 
Delight from-a tidal wave. 


OPERA 


Presto Chango 


There is nothing like a change of key 
to unlock a whole new career. At least 
such is the case of a tall Welsh lass 
named Gwyneth Jones. A year and a 
half ago she was a so-so mezzo, beset 
with a special problem: “Му voice just 
kept going up and up." Why fight it, 
she thought. So presto chango, the mez- 
zo became a soprano. 

Almost immediately her stock as a 
singer also soared up and up. She was 
signed by London's Royal Opera and 
two months ago awarded her first major 
role in Covent Garden as Leonore in 
Beethoven's Fidelio. *Genius," declared 
one critic. "She has it in her to be one 
of the great lyrical-dramatic sopranos 
of our generation," raved the London 
Times. 

Flying Colors. Last week Gwyneth 
Jones was put to her severest test yet, 
stepping in for the ailing Leontyne Price 
to sing the demanding role of Leonora 
in the opening of Covent Garden's new 
production of // Trovatore. She passed 
with flying colors, though she was 
scored for occasionally giving too free 
a rein to her voice when spiraling into 
the upper registers. What thrilled the 
audiences was the raw power of her 
bright, heroic soprano, a tidal wave of 
à voice that all but drowned out Tenor 
Bruno Prevedi, 

Just 28, Gwyneth lives in a middle- 
class London suburb with her Welsh 
d m a ladies’ underwear 

a an and an amateur rugby player. 
She was born in Pontnewynydd, Wales, 
worked as a secretary for four years 
in the local foundry before winning a 
scholarship in 1956 to London's Royal 
College of Music. She was hired by 

the Zurich Opera in 1962 as a mezzo, 
but soon found she couldn't restrain 
herself from "singing top Cs and trill- 
ing." Zurich Conductor Nello Santi lis- 
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tened and forthwith pronounced her 
a soprano. 

Furry Animals. She responded to the 
transition like an uncaged bird. “It was 
terrific," she says, “so much more chal- 
lenging and rewarding than mezzo 
parts. I could have kicked myself for 
not having done it before." Now she is 
intent on making up for lost time, has 
performed a new role each month for 
the past five months. 

But so far she has acquired none of 
the signs of soprano temperament, is 
instead almost girlishly exuberant about 
her new career. Her dressing room is 
crowded with “furry little toy animals," 
and like a teen-ager after the senior 
prom, she brings home all her curtain- 
call flowers and heaps them in the bath- 
tub until she can arrange them around 
the house. To get to Covent Garden 
she takes a half hour ride on the tube, 
studying her role en route. “I mem- 
orize beautifully when there is noise 
around," she says. There promises to 
be a lot of noise about Gwyneth Jones 
for some years to come. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Lily's Machine 

Committing the sounds of music to 
paper is like trying to bottle a moon- 
beam. It is an elusive and often per- 
plexing art. The mechanics of inscrib- 
ing notations, for one thing, is such a 
tedious and time-consuming task that 
for centuries composers and musicians 
have been searching for an easier and 
faster way of writing music. Now Brit- 
ain's Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd. is of- 
fering just that—a typewriter that types 
music. 

Scheduled for world distribution 
some time next fall at a price of about 
$700, the Musikritér consists of a stand- 
ard typewriter keyboard of 46 keys 
plus eight “elevation keys" that allow 
Vertical as well as horizontal typing. 
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SCIENCE 


net, but eventually they tire and drift 
back into its maw. After that, they are 
stuffed into its trailing "cod end," from 
which there is no escape. 

Encouraged by these observations, 
the bureau's Seattle base designed a 
monster, bag-shaped trawl. The mouth, 
117 ft. square, is kept open by floats 
and kitelike “otter boards"; it can be 
submerged at any depth. The great net 
is pulled through the water at less than 
3 m.p.h. A few fish, including salmon, 
are smart enough to recognize danger 
and dart to safety, but most types do 
not take alarm until too late. 

Armed with their slow, enormous 
net, the fisheries men have found an un- 
exploited treasure in the North Pacific. 


"2 Line ms s 
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The midwaters between the surface and 
the bottom, a region usually neglected 
by commercial fishermen, swarm with 
great schools of hake. Often the giant 
net has caught them at the rate of a ton 
a minute. Pacific hake-bring a low price 
because they are used to make fish meal, 
but the net has also caught ocean perch 
and other food fish. The bureau is look- 
ing forward to a time when fleets of 
supernets will comb the neglected mid- 
waters of the North Pacific, gulping 
shiploads of fish that are now almost 
untroubled by fishermen. 


AERONAUTICS 
Operation Skyhook 


It has always been the proud boast 
of the U.S. armed forces that their 
pilots would go to extravagant lengths 
to rescue comrades in trouble. Helicop- 
ters flap into impossible places to save 
plane-crash survivors; skindivers drop to 
the aid of downed astronauts; search- 
and-rescue craft crisscross vast areas of 
ocean. And now the lifesaving arsenal 
has a new weapon: the military Sky- 
hook developed by Connecticut Inven- 
tor Robert E. Fulton, Jr. 
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Once its target is located, a Skyhook 
rescue plane sends a 400-lb., do-it-your- 
self kit drifting downward by para- 
chute. The bulky package, which is 
buoyant enough to float if it lands on 
water, contains a cylinder filled with 
helium and 500 ft. of woven nylon line 
with a special suit attached to one end, 
a balloon to the other. The man to be 
rescued must be in good enough physi- 
cal shape to do a few simple things: put 
on the suit and inflate the balloon with 
helium. Once the big bag rises to the 
full length of the line, the rest of the 
operation begins. 

The plane drops down to 450 ft., 
zeroing in on the nylon line. A V-shaped 
fork, attached to the plane’s nose, 
guides the line into a locking device. 
Although the plane is moving at 150 
m.p.h., the man being rescued is lifted 


to 150 m.p.h. 


l 
3 Line is hooked to winch and 
reeled in. Man is hoisted aboard. 


SKYHOOK 


TIME Diagram by J. Donovan 


with less of a jolt than the force of a 6-ft. 
jump. The man goes up almost vertical- 
ly before he begins tracing a curved 
path into a position somewhat below 
and to the rear of the plane. The rela- 
tive gentleness of the takeoff and the 
curved trajectory result from the inter- 
action of several forces: the man’s 
weight and air resistance, the speed and 
altitude of the plane, and the stretch- 
ability of the woven nylon line, which 
absorbs shock as it lengthens. Within 
five minutes of lift-off, the man is hoist- 
ed aboard the plane 

The Navy, which got into the act 
first, has been perfecting Skyhook res- i 
cues for seven years. Earlier this year, | 
the Army used the technique to lift 35 
men, including two Special Forces gen- 
erals, during exercises at Fort Bragg 
N.C. Now the Air Force is also trying 
the method, and 48 Lockheed С-130 | 
transports have been modified with these 
forks апа winches needed for Ski 
lifts. Ive never experienced ДШ 
like it in my military careen 
cial Forces veteran Sergi 
Johnny Dolin. “ 
tug at the ‹ 
ing thro 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The Trojan Horse 

All season long, while Notre Dame's 
Fighting Irish piled up victory after vic- 
tory, Coach Ara Parseghian played the 
persistent pessimist. "It is impossible to 
go through a season undefeated,” he in- 
sisted. “Teams are too evenly matched 
these days." 

Now the only thing that stood be- 
tween Notre Dame and its first perfect 
season in 15 years was a so-so Southern 
California squad that had lost three out 
of nine games. True, U.S.C. had some- 
thing worth fighting for—a possible 
Rose Bowl bid—but the Irish had some- 
thing worth more: the national cham- 
pionship. “This is our Rose Bowl,” said 
Coach Parseghian, and few of the 83,- 
840 fans in Los Angeles Memorial Col- 
iseum could have believed in their 
hearts that they were about to witness 
the upset of the year. 

Bookmakers made Notre Dame an 
eleven-point favorite, and the spread 
looked puny at half time. A 25-yd. field 
goal started off the Notre Dame scor- 
ing—and then Quarterback John 
Huarte, winner of the Heisman Trophy 
as the nation’s top college player, took 
charge of the relentless Irish attack. A 
21-yd. pass to All-America End Jack 
Snow made it 10-0, and a pitchout to 
Halfback Bill Wolski hiked the score to 
17-0. In the Southern Cal dressing 
room, Coach John McKay tried to buoy 
up his downhearted Trojans: “If we can 
score the first time we get the ball in 
the second half, it’s a brand-new ball 
game.” 

Upside Down. Southern Cal scored 
all right, striking 68 yds. in nine plays to 
cut the gap to 17-7. But it still seemed 
like the same old ball game. Time after 
time, Irish receivers broke into the clear 
to haul in Huarte’s whistling passes. 
Notre Dame marched to the Southern 
Cal 9—only to lose the ball on a fumble. 
Back came the Irish again, and this 
time Fullback Joe Kantor got the 
touchdown—only to have it nullified by 
a holding penalty. By now it was the 
fourth quarter, and bored sportswriters 
amused themselves by making bets on 
what the Notre Dame margin would be. 

Then everything turned upside down. 
Trojan Quarterback Craig Fertig passed, 
and Rod Sherman made 
р catches, Halfback Mike Garrett 
sapped away from Notre Dame tacklers 
as if he were coated with grease. From 


his own 8, Fertig marched the Trojans 


to the Notre Dame 23. Then he rolled 
out, lofted a pass to Hill in the end 
zone, and the Irish lead was 17-13. 


"Rose Bowl!" With only 44 min. left 
Parseghian decided to eat up the clock. 
But now the aroused Trojans held for 
downs, got the ball back on the Notre 

Dame 40, and went to desperate work, 
A run failed, two passes fell incom- 
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SHERMAN SNARING WINNING PASS 
The mighty had to fall. 


plete. Finally, on fourth down, chased 
by Irish blitzers, Fertig threw to Sher- 
man, who skipped into the end zone for 
the TD that made it Southern Cal 20, 
Notre Dame 17. The clock read 1 min. 
35 sec. 

“Rose Bowl! Rose Bowl!” screamed 
Southern Cal rooters. But Notre Dame 
has never been a quitter. Parseghian 
draped his arm around Quarterback 
Huarte’s shoulders, whispered briefly in 
his ear. No deception now; everybody 
knew what Huarte was going to do— 
throw, throw, throw. A 15-yarder to 
Halfback Nick Eddy put the ball-on 
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RHOME CHOWING DOWN 
The price keeps going ор. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S GHIBERTI DOORS 
Brighter than the original. 


SCULPTURE 


Paradise Regained 

Michelangelo said that the doors 
might “fittingly stand at the gates of 
Paradise.” All Florentines of the 1450s 
agreed that their Baptistery’s portal, 
sculpted by Lorenzo Ghiberti, was 
worthy of immortality. The double 
doors, 16 ft. by 9 ft., cast of bronze and 
overlaid with gold, held ten panels that 
told Old Testament tales in such grace- 
ful relief that the metal seemed brushed 
on like oils. 

Immortality has no guarantees on 
earth. Only the beauty of Ghiberti’s 
doors saved them from centuries of 
soldiers smelting Renaissance master- 
works into cannon. When World War II 
broke out, the Italian Bovernment or- 
dered the doors taken down for safety. 
As double insurance, Master Foundry- 
man Bruno Bearzi was commissioned 
to make plaster impressions and cast 
bronze replicas. Since Bearzi used the 
waste-mold process, in which the plaster 
is broken off, only one set of duplicates 
was made. In 1948 the scrubbed orig- 
inals were rehinged at the famed San 
Giovanni Baptistery. Five years ago, 
San Francisco's Protestant Episcopal 


Grace Cathedral, under construction in 


traditional Gothic style, commissioned 
the completion of the duplicate doors. 
Now the replicated Ghibertis have a 
godly home too. 


A third of the way around the world 


from Florence, Bearzi's two-ton dou- 
bles opened last week on their first 
services in the newly consecrated cathe- 
dral. In some ways, the doors are closer 
to mint condition than the originals in 
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ART 


Florence. After centuries, much of Ghi- 
berti’s detail was too weathered and 
worn to emerge clearly. So, after gilding 
the bronze, Bearzi’s foundry chased the 
Renaissance precision touch back on. 
One craftsman spent six weeks detailing 
a postcard-size section, bringing out 
each and every feather on a bird no 
bigger than one-sixth of a postage 
stamp. What took Ghiberti 27 years to 
conceive and execute took eight man- 
years of labor just to imitate. 

Perhaps only in the U.S. would some- 
one have conceived of repeating the 
gates to heaven. Yet, shining in their 
new cathedral portals, the doors also 
double Ghiberti's chance to survive, as- 
tonish and delight his viewers as freshly 
as he did in Florence five centuries ago. 


PAINTING 
Catcher of the Eye 


As shock is wearing off and familiari- 
ty is setting in, two facts are emerging 
about the proliferating art movement 
called pop. First, it has proved to be the 
most copied U.S. art movement abroad 
since abstract expressionism, now turns 
up in galleries from Rome to Tokyo. 
Second, among its welter of practition- 
ers, two painters have emerged as the 
undisputed eye-catchers: Robert Rau- 
schenberg, 38, (Time, Sept. 18), who 
made off with first honors last summer 
at the Venice Biennale, and Jasper 
Johns, 34, pop's most painterly painter 
(opposite). 

The two are close friends, but miles 
apart in temperament. Extravert Rau- 
schenberg is now touring Japan with the 
Merce Cunningham ballet, for which he 
whips up.a spontaneous stage set a night 
out of the jetsam of commercial prod- 
ucts. More reticent, Jasper Johns plays 
the position of a mandarin: his aim is 
to make art about art. In his beach 
house on Edisto Island, S.C., and his 
Riverside Drive penthouse in Manhat- 
tan, Johns surrounds himself with art 
works of his friends, from Marcel Du- 
champ's Dada gimcracks to Andy War- 
hol's soup boxes, which he uses in lieu 
of extra furniture. He is a chess player 
and keeps a library substantial in such 
stiff favorite reading as Ludwig Witt- 
genstein's Tractatus-Logicos Philosophi- 
cus. Johns also keeps on hand an inex- 
haustible supply of beer, which, in a 
way, has crept into his work. 

Totem from Taboo. Johnss most 
known work is his 1960 Painted Bronze, 
apparently just two Ballantine ale cans 
on a pedestal. But look again, since, 
through the looking glass of pop, noth- 
ing is quite what it seems. They are, in 
fact, cast-bronze facsimiles of ale cans, 
one slightly smaller than the other. One 
is punched open and empty; the other 
is closed and solid bronze. Their labels 
are hand-painted, and when lifted off 
their base, they provide a hefty gravi- 
tational surprise. They delight Johns pre- 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Bombay’s Spiritual Spectacular 

This week Paul VI will add 8,000 
miles to his record as the most travel- 
minded Pope of history by flying from 
Rome to Bombay for Roman Catholi- 
cism’s 38th Eucharistic . Congress. The 
Pope's four-day visit to India is intended 
to symbolize his concern for the mission 
church, and for Catholicism's witness 
to the non-Christian world. 

Eucharistic Congresses have been 
held periodically since 1881 all over 
the world to demonstrate the unity of 
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POSTER IN NEW DELHI 
Six bishops for consecration. 


Catholicism and to worship the “Real 
Presence" of Christ in the Eucharist, 
the bread and wine of Communion. 
More than 100,000 Catholics, includ- 
ing 14 cardinals and 300 bishops, are 
expected to attend this spiritual spectac- 
ular. On the program are Masses in 
various rites, consecration by the Pope 
of six new bishops from five continents, 
and an Indian ballet on “The Eucharist 
and the New Man,” with 1,500 dancers 
and musicians. The congress will also 
discuss how the church can ease world 
problems, particularly poverty, hunger 
and overpopulation. The nine-day con- 
gress will cost upwards of $1,000,000. 
Portuguese Anger. Not everyone is 
as pleased by the congress as are India's 
6,200,000 Roman Catholics. Although 
President Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri will 
greet the Pope in Bombay, many Indian 
officials are miffed that Paul refused to 
visit New Delhi. The papal trip also cuts 
no ice with Portugal, which has never 
forgiven India for seizing its old colony 
of Goa in 1961. In honor of the Bom- 
bay congress, Goa is exposing for 44 
days of veneration its most famous relic, 
the mummified body of the 16th century 
Jesuit Missionary St. Francis Xavier— 
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minus one toe that was bitten off by an 
overzealous worshiper in 1859 and part 
of one arm, which was shipped to Rome 
for veneration in 1615. So outraged was 
the government of Portugal by news 
of the papal visit that it forbade the 
country’s newspapers and magazines to 
mention it. 

Portuguese anger is mild compared 
to that of some right-wing Hindu 
groups, which look upon the congress 
as a colonialist plot to destroy the cul- 
ture of India. There are blunt posters on 
the streets of Bombay warning that 
“Christianity is a danger to Hinduism.” 
Indian officials minimized the threat to 
the Pope, but put a number of Hindu 
fanatics in protective custody and 
strengthened the 16,000-man Bombay 
police force with 3,000 troops from the 
Maharashtra state police. 

Tickets & Traffic Jams. Construc- 
tion work for the congress has run be- 
hind schedule, partly because of the 
planners’ general lack of organization, 
partly because of last-minute changes 
inspired by the Pope's decision ih late 
September to attend. In anticipation of 
the flood of visitors, food prices have 
risen 10% within the past month. 

Racketeers have done an impressive 
business selling counterfeit tickets. With 
more than 20,000 extra cars in town— 
including the Pope's white Lincoln Con- 
tinental, given him by an alumnus of 
Notre Dame—Bombay police are re- 
signed to the prospect of monstrous 
traffic jams. As it happens, almost every 
major highway in the city is clogged 
with construction projects. There is per- 
haps some unintended irony in the pro- 
nouncement by Bombay's Valerian Car- 
dinal Gracias that the Pope's visit is “a 
spiritual pilgrimage in keeping with the 
best spiritual traditions of India." 


PROTESTANTS 
The Sinner of Elburg 


"I solemnly declare before God and 
my parish that I have committed adul- 
tery," announced Pastor Bastianus Ge- 
rardus Andries van der Wiel from the 
pulpit of the Reformed Church of El- 
burg in The Netherlands. The congre- 
gation listened in thrilled silence; then 
the chief elder rose to deliver a thun- 
derous, hour-long sermon on guilt, as 
Van der Wiel sat beside his wife with 
head bowed. Many in the congregation 
cried, and they sang six psalms for a 
sinner restored to grace. 

Elburg is a gossipy little farming and 
fishing community of 4,000 that eyes 


with suspicion all strangers who enter a 


its grim, grey, 17th century walls; 
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sermons, theological orthodoxy and 
stern denunciations of engaged couples 
who did not wait until their wedding 
night. The town was horrified seven 
weeks ago when four local youths re- 
ported that they had seen pretty, blonde 
Matje Leusink, 26, kissing the pastor. 
Van der Wiel protested that he had 
simply been driving Matje home from a 
confirmation class. Matje insisted that 
she had simply given the pastor a daugh- 
terly peck on the cheek. But the church 
elders measured the offense against 


Jesus’ words that “one who looks at a 
woman lustfully has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart." Unless 
Van der Wiel publicly confessed his sin, 
they warned, “we will chase you out of 


al 
E 


PASTOR VAN DER WIEL 
Six psalms of penitence. 


town." To keep his job, Van der Wiel 
agreed to accept the punishment. 

As far as the rigid, righteous Chris- 
tians of Elburg were concerned, justice 
had been done, and the case was closed. 
"Ministers are sinners, like you and 
me," said one elderly fisherman, con- 
tentedly. “We are all sinners, day and 
night." Another Elburger, who last 
week heard Van der Wiel deliver his 
first post-confession sermon, comment- 
ed: "It was wonderful preaching today. 
I felt fine, as we all did, and we sang 
with joy." But Van der Wiel was emo- 
tionally shattered by his ordeal. The 
provincial synod, when it heard about 
the pastor's punishment, was so shocked 

hat it ordered an investigation of the 
“*engregation’s “unchristian” behavior. 


CHURCHES 

Southern Desegregation 
The unedifying bitterness that keeps 
Christian whites from wanting to pray 
in church next to Christian Negroes 
does not end spontaneously. Instead, 
it usually gives way before glacierlike 
pressures from above—from bishops, 
synods and church conferences, fol- 
lowed by pastors and priests. This proc- 
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ess, advanced in the North, is slowly 
reaching the pulpits and even the con- 
gregations of Southern Protestants. 

Presbyterian Precept. Responding to 
the marching órders of this year's Gen- 
eral Conference, white-only Methodist 
jurisdictions in the South have begun 
to explore merging with smaller Negro 
conferences. At its General Assembly 
in April, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church ordered the integration of its 
separate white and Negro presbyteries; 
since then many Southern Presbyterian 
synods have also approved an amend- 
ment to the church's constitution that 
states: "No one shall be excluded from 
participation in public worship on 
grounds of race, color or class." Last 
May the North Carolina synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America urged its 
198 congregations to welcome all per- 
sons to worship regardless of race. 

Reflecting these high-level policy 
shifts, the all-white Enoree presbytery 
in South Carolina voted to accept Ne- 
groes to services, and a Negro, the 
Rev. E. E. Newberry of Charlotte, N.C., 
was elected moderator of the predom- 
inantly white Mecklenberg presbytery. 
Negro clergy this year were for the 
first time admitted to membership in 
the Ministers’ Association of Colum- 
bia, S.C. Last week a Negro, Dr. Har- 
ry Richardson of Atlanta, was elected 
president of the Georgia Council of 
Churches. 

Baptist Backdown. The conservative 
Southern Baptist .Convention voted 
down a strong civil rights resolution at 
its annual convention in May, but 981 
of 3,901 Texas Baptist churches have 
quietly opened their doors to Negroes. 
The Rev. C. E. Autrey of Dallas, one 
of the most respected of Southern Bap- 
tist evangelists, preaches that "racism is 
immoral" and that Baptist foot drag- 
ging on civil rights is impeding its mis- 
sion work. Atlanta’s First Baptist 
Church, which made headlines when its 
ushers threw Negroes bodily from the 
steps last year, has long since voted 
to allow them to sit in the sanctuary 
with whites. 

So far, the effect of the changing 
attitudes toward race remains on the 
level of tokenism and gingerly pro- 
nouncements, but there are a few signs 
that pronouncement may be the pro- 
logue to commitment and action. Last 
month the District of Columbia Baptist 
Convention, whith is composed of both 
American and Southern Baptists, passed 
a resolution that urged charitable insti- 
tutions affiliated with it to abandon 
racist admission policies; behind these 
soft words was the unmistakable threat 
to cut off financial support if the institu- 
tions did not comply. And in Mississip- 
pi, a Roman Catholic bishop has joined 
with Protestants to form a "Committee 
of Concern" under the leadership of 
Baptist Preacher William P. Davis of 
Jackson. The purpose is to raise money 
to rebuild Negro churches destroyed or 


damaged in the state by racist bomb 
throwers, 
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ing it in fear of possible devaluation, 
and against speculators who sold short 
in the hope that the pound would be 
devalued and they could later buy it 
back at depressed prices. The rise meant 
that the British rate would be twice as 
high as the 33% U.S. rate, and, as one 
Swiss banker put it, “7% would drag 
money from the moon." The Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury were con- 
cerned that it might pull too many U.S. 
dollars to Britain, causing further dif- 
ficulties for the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, which had been doing somewhat 
better this year. 

But beyond that, said Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Martin in an unprece- 
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dented press conference, the hike was 
“an insurance measure" designed to 
prove "that we are ready to defend and 
preserve the dollar." The U.S. money 
managers feared that European specu- 
lators, many of whom received dollars 
for the pounds they were unloading, 
might be tempted to convert those dol- 
into other currencies unless the 
U.S. demonstrated that it intended to 
keep the dollar stable. The U.S. did 
just this by raising the discount rate, 
thus averted possible speculative pres- 
sure on the dollar. In so acting, Martin 
and his governors placed the nation's 
international monetary policy at least 
on a par with the needs of the domestic 
economy. 

Those needs have been best served 
up to now by a money policy of rela- 
tive ease. A prime reason that the cur- 
rent expansion has been so prolonged is 
the abundance of easy credit for install- 
ment buying and capital spending—and 
Lyndon Johnson, for one, has been tell- 
ing everyone within earshot of his de- 
sire to keep money cheap and easy. 
Immediately before the Federal Re- 
serve governors acted, Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon called Lyn- 
don Johnson at his Texas ranch to tell 
him their decision. Johnson accepted 
the news with resignation. 
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"For Shame, for Shame." Others 
were not so resigned. "For shame, for 
shame!" cried Congressman Wright Pat- 
man, chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, who went on to predict 
“a marked slowdown in our economic 
growth" as a result of the hike. The 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. executive council com- 
plained that the move would discourage 
borrowing by consumers and business 
alike. Coming at a time when many 
businessmen were beginning to wonder 
aloud whether the U.S.’s 45-month eco- 
nomic upswing could continue much 
beyond mid-1965, the discount-rate hike 
also raised fears among many business- 
men of a recurrence of 1960, when an 
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economic expansion was pinched off 
and a recession brought on by a tight- 
ening of money. 

To such fears Chairman Martin had 
a ready answer: the Federal Reserve, 
he said, will continue its present policy 
of “cautious ease,” preventing the rate 
hike from hurting the economy by buy- 
ing Government securities in the open 
market and thus pumping money into 
the banking system. In Martin’s view, 
the hike would not raise loan or mort- 
gage rates, or affect the economy: “I 
think that it would have a negligible 
effect on the money supply.” To at- 
tract more savings and further increase 
the supply of money, the Federal Re- 
serve simultaneously allowed banks to 
increase their maximum interest on sav- 
ings deposits from 34% to 4%. The 
board thus hopes, in a deft balancing 
act, to hold long-term interest rates low 
at the same time that it raises short- 
term rates. Not all bankers will play 
along, of course; at weeks end, At 
lanta's Citizens & Southern became thi 
first major bank to raise its prime 
for long-term loans to Ышё- 
rowers, from 4156 to 4362 
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Jupiter Junior were engineered with 2-ton trucks are justtoo big. And foreasy three) and handle eas) les 
several distinct purposes in тіпа... maintenance, the seat next to the driver have synchromesh tran? үе 
| to carry bigger loads more frequently, can be folded up. double-clutching а thing 
i more economically; and for a longer Or the Jupiter Junior. No other truck in They're rugged. € j 
lifetime of service than all other trucks it's class, 2-ton, can boast of as much They're Mitsubishi WO 
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ie size of the rescue needed by 
„inat a record $3 billion, not count- 
phe $1 billion already available 
hh the International Monetary 
Lj The U.S. agreed to put up $1 
lm of the amount—and to ask ten 
im to put up the other $2 billion. 
iing with Bank of England Gover- 
(lod Cromer and his British col- 
ae, the Americans got onto tele- 
lines stretching around the world. 
tie New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
President Charles Coombs and his 
js worked through the night, some 
km taking off a few hours to nap 
‘tot beds" kept at the office for such 
gencies; coordinating their efforts, 
X President. Alfred Hayes was on 
tb before dawn, when European 
5 began to open. In Washington, 
" and Roosa each made pitches 
d dozen bankers overseas. It was, 
Baie Swan song in Govern- 
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agreements and a structure of confi- 
dence built up over many years. The 
bundle that they produced will enable 
Britain’s central bankers to buy, buy, 
buy sterling—until the speculators final- 
ly get tired of selling. It was a remark- 
able show of ability and confidence, and 
it dramatically demonstrated that the 
world’s cool money managers can per- 
form truly heroic feats in defense of 
the wealth of nations. 


MERCHANDISING 


The Business of Giving 

While his wife got started on the 
family Christmas shopping last week, 
many an executive scanned a lengthy 
gift list of his own. Corporate gift giv- 
ing to contacts and customers, out of 


LARS SPEYER 


PHEASANTS IN NEST 


thing different. A Food Fair Stores sub- 
sidiary called Choice Gifts Inc. has 500 
corporate clients in whose name it dis- 
tributes seven catalogues, from which a 
recipient selects a gift without ever see- 
ing a price tag. Manhattan’s Mark 
Cross and Dunhill have both set up 
corporate gift departments; so has Tif- 
fany, which does $1,000,000 worth of 
business annually in executive gifts. 
Alcoholic beverages are given more 
than any other gift, but tastes are be- 
coming sophisticated. Where once the 
gift was a predictably expensive bottle 
of Scotch or bourbon, this year it is 
more likely to be a bottle or case of 
Chateau Haut-Brion or Chateau La- 
fite-Rothschild. Wines have increased 
in a decade from 10% of Christmas 
orders to 35%, according to Samuel 


4 


THERMOMETER CUFF LINKS 


BEN MARTIN 


FOOT MASSAGER 


Prosperity has revived the executive Santa. 


favor in recent years after “payola” 
worked its way into the business lexi- 
con, has been revived by prosperity, the 
passage of time, and a 1963 Internal 
Revenue ruling that allows business de- 
ductions for gifts of no more than $25 
in value. This year, company Christmas 
purchases are expected to rise 9% and 
account for the largest part of the $325 
million yearly business in corporate 
gifts. 

A few large corporations— General 
Electric, General Motors, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank—enforce written rules 
against receiving gifts. Other companies 
suggest that presents be passed on to 
the Salvation Army or a similar charity, 
and some just send them back un- 
opened. But throughout U.S. business, 
executive Santas—and happy recipients 
—are still more common than not. The 
main concession to the gift-giving up- 
roar of a few years back is that many 
more gifts are quietly routed to homes 
instead of to offices. 

Wines & Artichokes. Brown & Bige- 
low, whose salesmen start. Christmas 
rounds in March, this year will write 
$5,000,000 worth of orders for Christ- 
mas presents. Honeywell has set up a 
special division that offers twelve kinds 
of. gifts for executives seeking some- 
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Aaron, president of Manhattan’s Sherry 
Wine & Spirits Co., Inc. 

For companies who discreetly pro- 
scribe bottled cheer but want to reach 
the recipient through taste buds, there 
are Southern hams, Texas pecans, Or 
fruits packed by more than a dozen 
Florida and California growers. Santa 
Claras Day & Young, Inc. offers a 
“Royal Feast” that costs $21.95 and in- 
cludes two smoked pheasants, two 
cheeses and four jars of marinated arti- 
choke hearts. Busiest fruit packer of all 
is 64-year-old “Harry & David” of Med- 
ford, Ore., whose business annually ex- 
ceeds $10 million and whose corporate 
orders often total $25,000 at a clip. 

"Fondling Pieces." Naturally, a 
plethora of stereotyped gifts is availa- 
ble: pen sets, leather-tooled engage- 
ment calendars, letter openers, diaries, 
rulers, cigarette lighters and ashtrays. 
San Francisco's Gump's is doing а big 


corporate business in “fondling pieces,” 


otherwise useless hunks of jade tha 
come in a suede pouch (price: $8 
This year executives can alsou 
get desk-scale Rolls-Royes 
fused into everythi 
weights to cigar 
That is only 
snob-appe 9м 
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Manhattan's B. Altman & Co. for $9.95. E] tc VN, ANTE 
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NORTH AFRICA 
Desert Oil & Political Quicksands 


Four years ago, after French con- 
sortiums began pumping a treasure of 
oil from under the desert sands, Charles 
de Gaulle proudly prophesied: "France 
may have found a new destiny in the 
Sahara." Last week that destiny seemed 
to be taking a turn scarcely envisioned 
by De Gaulle. To his sequestered Elysée 
Palace in Paris, he summoned a coterie 
of advisers to help him figure out the 
next move in the sticky negotiations 
that France has been holding for a year 
with her former foe, Algeria. Subject 


FRENCH REFINERY IN THE ALGERIAN SAH 


BUSINESS 


Not content with that (plus some $221 
million of outright French aid), Ben 
Bella is demanding half ownership of 
the oil industry, which now gives him 
5096 of the profits, so that he can in- 
dustrialize poverty-stricken Algeria. 
French negotiators seem willing to give 
in to demands for joint management of 
new oil ventures, but want to hold out 
for the profitable status quo on existing 
operations. So far, Ben Bella has shied 
away from talk of outright nationaliza- 
tion, but Algerian oil workers are omi- 
nously pressuring producers for control 
over hiring, firing and promotions. 


Meanwhile, Ben Bella has been 


C.F.P. 


h 
Ei 


| 
| 


АВА 


And please watch out for the mine fields. 


of the negotiations: the perilous future 
of French oil concessions in the Sahara. 

The best-known image of desert oil is 
that of such places as Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait; the Middle East does, in fact, 
account for a quarter of the world’s 
petroleum output. But as the sheiks 
grab bigger and bigger slices of oil rev- 
enues, producers have been busy devel- 
oping alternative resources closer to the 
oil-hungry European market. The big- 
Best of these now lie in the Algerian 
and Libyan Sahara, where drilling rigs, 

tank farms and smoke-plumed refiner- 
tes give a modern industrial look to the 
ancient face of the desert. 

Courting Both Sides, French com- 
panies, mostly government-owned, have 
invested $1.8 billion in Algerian oil, and 
France takes two-thirds of Algeria’s 
184-million-barrel-a-year output, Last 

year this not only met 37% of France’s 
oil needs in dollar-saving franes but 
poured $60 million into the treasury of 
Algerian President Ahmed ben Bella. 
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courting both Western and Communist 
oilmen to reduce his dependence on 
France. Soviet experts are training 650 
Algerians as oil technicians at a school 
near Algiers, and a U.S.-British-French 
combine has just opened a $64 million 
plant at coastal Arzew to freeze natural 
gas and ship it to fuel-shy Britain in in- 
sulated tankers. Italy's giant ENI plans 
to build a refinery at Arzew on a fifty- 
fifty basis with Ben Bella. 
. Plenty for King Idris. No such po- 
litical quicksand threatens oilmen in 
Libya, where relations with the govern- 
ment have been stable and happy (with 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing) ever since 
Standard of New Jersey brought in the 
first big field in 1959. Since then, out- 
put has shot up so fast that Libya now 
ranks eighth among the world's oil- 
producing nations, and this year's $250 
million oil income will account for 80% 
of King Idris’ revenues, Of 20 compa- 
nies active in Libya, 13 are American. 
Oilmen have invested $1.3 billion in 
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Is Another's Drag nom 
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to simple bureaucracy. The Belgian li- 
cense plate is too large for the plate 
holder of the small Italian Fiat 600, 
and Belgian importers must jerry-build 
other arrangements. Belgium's single- 
faced grocery scales, on the other hand, 
are so far illegal in Germany, where the 
law requires two-faced scales for mer- 
|| chant and customer. German automo- 
|| biles must be fitted with yellow head- 
|| lights when they are exported to 
| France, but the French must put white 
i headlights on their own cars before ex- 


| porting them. One of the most compli- 
| cated problems is that of standardizing 
| electrical equipment, a task that some 
j| experts say will take 20 years. 

Blanket Solution. For all that, no 
| product has so far provoked as many 
| uneasy stirrings in the Common Mar- 
| Ket as the ordinary blanket. When they 
| sleep, the French like to tuck in their 
blankets, and they thus require a wider 
blanket than the citizens of other na- 
tions. The Germans, on the other hand, 
sleep with covers untucked, and the 
much larger blankets liked by the 
| French irritate them by dragging on the 
1^] floor. The blanket business is by no 
means Europe's biggest, but it clearly 
will have to come up with a physiologi- 
cal solution agreeable to all—perhaps a 
stretch blanket—before it can expect to 
profit by the lowering of trade barriers. 


PAKISTAN 
The Jute King 


Pakistan's entire economy is tightly 
interwoven with jute, which is second 
|) only to cotton as the world's most wide- 
| ly used natural plant fiber. Last week 
| 
| 


Pakistan's vital jute industry was 
|| snarled in a strike of nearly 60,0007 
| workers who are demanding higher 
wages. Some mills were the scenes of 
|| Clashes, and others resolutely evicted all 


GHULAM MALIK 


& eyes 


ADAMJEE & JUTE STALKS 
Just a poor millionaire. 


workers. The mood was different at the 
mills of one jute maker, who has re- 
tained the good will of his striking 
workers by continuing to provide them 
with their regular fringe benefits of in- 
expensive company housing and rice at 
below-market prices. 

Such shrewdness irked other mill- 
owners, but it came as little surprise. 
Gul Mohamed Adamjee, 44, has not 
only made his mills a South Asia show- 
case of enlightened management 
(Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
have visited them) but has propelled 
himself into the industry's top position 
as Pakistan's "Jute King." His Adamjee 
Jute Mills Ltd. produce a third of Paki- 
stan's jute goods and consume more 
raw jute than all of the mills in Britain, 
which ranks second to Pakistan in the 
manufacture of jute products. 

Bags & Tea. In an industrial complex 
near Dacca, East Pakistan, some 20,- 
000 Adamjee workers annually pro- 
duce 70 million burlap bags and 90 
million square yards of cloth to be 
used in products as diverse as auto- 
mobile seats and jute suits. Nearby, 
Adamjee has just opened a new factory 
that will ensure even greater use of 
Pakistan’s jute crop by producing par- 
ticle board out of jute stems, providing 
a low-cost wood substitute for lumber- 
poor Pakistan. He is also almost single- 
handedly diversifying Pakistan’s indus- 
try, using jute profits to build a $2.1 
million cotton mill, a $6.3 million sugar 
refinery, a tea company and a vegetable- 
oil plant in other locations. 

Until the Moslem-Hindu partition 
that created Pakistan in 1947, the 
Adamjee family owned a jute mill near 
Calcutta and ran a thriving export busi- 
ness. Then partition left Pakistan with 
42% of the world's jute crop and no 
jute mills. To Adamjee, a Moslem, his 
duty was clear. He liquidated his sub- 
stantial holdings in India, moved his en- 
tire family to Pakistan, where the grate- 
ful government helped him finance the 
new nation's first jute mill. Today, the 
family's assets are $75 million. In West 
Pakistan, Adamjee's two brothers have 
constructed a $6.3 million cotton mill, 
a $5.2 million paperboard mill and a 
chemical factory. A family holding 
company, Adamjee Sons, Ltd., estab- 
lished and owns Pakistan's second- 
largest insurance company and a major 
bank with 120 branch offices. 

Mohamed's Mosque. "I suppose I 
am a millionaire," says Adamjee, “a 
poor Pakistani millionaire.” He has at- 
tempted to repay Pakistan’s hospitality 
by establishing a $420,000 science col- 
lege and contributing $100,000 a year 
to charity. As for his workers, whom 
he expects to see back on the job soon, 
Adamjee pays them double time for 
Overtime, also provides a pension plan, 
free medical care and schooling. On 
the company grounds at the Dacca 
complex, the benevolent boss has built 
a house of worship that his workers 


have respectfully nicknamed 
"Adamjee Mosque." ii 
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EDUCATION 


LEARNING 
New Breed of Toys 


Advanced placement begins in the 
nursery, say some perhaps overly wor- 
ried child development experts: by the 
time a kid is ready for school, he has 
already reached more than half his gen- 
eral *achievement level" for life. So ed- 
ucators have awarded Santa Claus a 
Ph.D., and preschoolers with well- 
heeled, ambitious parents are acquiring 
toys that teach concepts of mathemat- 
ics and science almost before the chil- 
dren can speak in whole sentences. 

When the National Science Founda- 
tion reported that young children could 
easily learn a lot about optics, Creative 
Playthings, Inc. of Cranbury, N.J., in- 
vented a tough, clear plastic bag which, 
filled with water, makes a big and satis- 
fying magnifying glass. The same com- 
pany also devised a three-legged stool 
whose height is equal to the focal length 
of a giant lens in the middle of the seat, 
a triangular wood box with three peep- 
hole lenses for viewing an object's 
change in size, and a merry-go-round 
of mirrors that reflect other mirrors 
and spy around corners. A set of col- 
ored Plexiglas paddles demonstrates the 
effect of combining primary colors. A 
different sort of distinction is taught 
with perception plaques: twelve pairs 
of highly similar pictures of the same 
object that inspire the child to match 
the identical drawings. 

Among math toys is a two-piece jig- 
saw puzzle with a written number on 
one piece and a like number of horses 
or flowers painted on the other. Vari- 

ous counting boards and bars derive 
from the theory of sets used in com- 
puters. A small seesaw devised by Child 
Guidance Toys Inc. of New York City 
teaches addition and subtraction by us- 
ing weighted numerals that hang from 
each end of the bar; only the combined 
weight of a two and a seven, for exam- 
ple, will balance a nine. Playskool Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Chicago, which got 
many of its long-popular peg-and-hole 
toys from standard IQ tests. now 


makes a 100-bead counting board sim- 
ilar to the teaching materials of Mon- 
tessori schools. 1 

Many so-called educational toys are 
mediocre gadgets whose makers hope 
to cash in on the wave of interest in 
early childhood education. Others— 
typically scale models—are too de- 
tailed, or "structured," in the lingo of 
child psychologists, which cramps a 
young child's imagination. "Parents 
who succumb to the charms of these 
toys are fulfilling their own frustrated 
needs," "says Chicago Psychoanalyst 
Ner Littner. Another kind of toy is 
truly educational but hardly new. Psy- 
chologists call them “miniature people" 
and say that children need them “to re- 
create the world around them." That's 
the hard way to invent a doll. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Trouble Is Teachers 

A U.S. history teacher in Indiana 
says that she hates to teach the Grover 
Cleveland period—the time of civil- 
service reform, the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Populist revolt, the panic of 
1893, and the first attempt at a feder- 
al income tax—‘because nothing hap- 
pened." Another teacher, asked to ex- 
plain the Monroe Doctrine, replied: 
“That was our attitude toward Europe 
plus Europe's attitude toward us." 

American history is taught badly, and 
teachers, rather than books or equip- 
ment, are mostly to blame. So say three 
Indiana University history professors 
who witnessed classroom performance 
in junior and senior high schools 
throughout that state and found their 
investigation to be “a traumatic expe- 
rience." More than half of the teachers 
admitted that they had not read even 
one book about U.S. history during the 
preceding year. 

Invented Authors. But that was not 
as shocking as the reading they lied and 
bragged about. In a trick question, 


COLOR PADDLES 
Early math to smooth the path. 
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STUDENTS WATCHING TEACHER LOMMEN ON TV 
Reception sharpens perception. 
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from the U.S. mainland carry the bur- 
den of the TV instruction, live or on 
tape. Every classroom has a receiver 
with a 23-in. screen, and Samoan teach- 
ers with lesson guides follow up when 
the TV instructor is done. A U.S. prin- 
cipal lives in the village, helps teachers 
follow the curriculum. 

Basically, the courses are the three 
Rs geared to Samoan culture, though 
math, history and science are taught on 
a secondary level. Much time is spent 
on introducing the concept of change. 
"It may seem simple," says Vernon 
Bronson, research and development di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, which helped 
to set up the new system, “but to the 
tropical Samoan, such concepts as 
change in season in temperate climates 
are enormously confusing." Also diffi- 
cult is teaching world history to isolat- 
ed students who may not even see a 
stranger all year. 

Adult Education. “Our aim,” says 
Lee, “is an education system that will 
allow a Samoan student to compete on 
equal terms in maintand colleges.” As a 
dividend, the new schools, designed in 
Samoa’s traditional open-sided fale style, 
are becoming nighttime community 
centers with television programs to 
combat adult illiteracy and improve 
public health, farming and self-govern- 
ment. And with 275 million children in 
the world getting no formal instruction, 
the ETV project in American Samoa 
has drawn the attention of education 
Officials from half a dozen nations in 
Asia and Africa. 

Just as on the mainland, TV makes 
celebrities. The elastic, expressive face 
of English Teacher David Lommen, 
who comes from Minot, N. Dak., made 
him famous within a week, Lommen 
had been told that Polynesian children 
could not learn to distinguish the th and 
z sounds of English. He accepted the 
challenge. Now when he takes a walk, 
he is sometimes followed by kids danc- 
ing after him and hissing, Ook en zzz 

Sethi: zzz* 


THE PRESS 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


The News from Moscow 

For Western correspondents in Mos- 
cow, getting the news has always in- 
volved threading a labyrinth of unco- 
operative and inaccessible officialdom. 
Did the recent change in the Soviet high 
command make things any better? Last 
week, after spending seven days in 
Moscow talking to 18 “officials and edi- 
tors," the New York Times's Associate 
Editor “Scotty” Reston cabled a two- 
column “news analysis” with the preg- 
nant, telltale observation: “The people 
who have power are not available for 
discussion, and the people who are 
available have no power.” 


MAGAZINES 


Stein Song 

Women’s magazine editors are usual- 
ly pleased when their product appeals to 
large audiences. Their advertising direc- 
tors, on the other hand, like to argue 
that the space they sell is surrounded by 
editorial copy that appeals to a very 
select crew. In competing with TV's 
undiscriminating mass appeal, they lean 
hard on their publication’s selectivity. 

When the ad department of Redbook 
Magazine began a campaign in trade 
publications and the financial sections of 
newspapers, it boldly set stringent limits 
on the editorial product that bills itself 
"for young adults." Said each of the 
ads: “Some girls are too old for Red- 
book. 18 to 34: These are the Redbook 
Years.” In the accompanying cartoons, 
Under 34 dreamed of shopping sprees. 
Over 34 was a tight-pursed dowager just 
this side of her next face-lift. 

The message was aimed at Madison 
Avenue. But it also managed to reach 
many of those old ladies of 34 and up 
whom: Redbook says it does not want— 
even though they comprise about 55% 


some girls are 
too old for Redbook 
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of the magazine's approximately 4,000,- 
000 women readers. The reaction was 
scornful. "Since I'm rapidly approach- 
ing the ripe old age of 46," wrote one 
subscriber, *I guess you don't want me. 
So you may be assured I have sub- 
scribed for the last time." From the 
mature perspective of 38 years, another 
reader informed the magazine: “I don't 
think ГЇЇ bother tottering up to the 
newsstand for any more copies." 
Delighted by the publicity but some- 
what astonished by the protest, Red- 
book nevertheless stuck to its position. 
*We are edited solely for the women in 
the 18-to-34 age group," insisted Adver- 
tising Director Arthur Stein, himself a 
superannuated 52. "If we had some way 
to tell them to go away and stop reading 
the magazine after that, we would do 
it.’ With these blunt words, Redbook 
Editor Robert Stein, 40, and no kin to 
Arthur, expressed full agreement. While 
Adman Stein is straightforwardly en- 
couraging older readers to take it on the 
lam, Editor Stein says he is taking a sub- 
tler tack: he is running large amounts of 
fiction on the theory that elderly fe- 
males can't stomach the stuff. Says he 
with ill-concealed admiration: “The ads 
are a quicker method.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


A Lesson in Economics 

Last summer, when Detroit’s press- 
men walked off the city’s two papers, 
the Free Press and the News, one of the 
more interested observers was a 23- 
year-old graduate student in economics 
at Detroits Wayne State University. 
Michael Gordon Dworkin’s journalistic 
experience was meager; in years past 
he had logged a little time on Wayne 
State’s student paper, the Daily Colle- 
gian. But he did not lack for nerve. If 
the shutdown lasted long enough, he 
decided, an interim daily might make 
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its publisher some real money. On the 
strength of his decision, Student Dwor- 


kin went into the newspaper business. 


Paying Off. Instead of looking for 
experienced partners, who might have 
journalistic 
entrepreneur talked three buddies into 
joining him. Instead of appealing for 
funds to bankers, who would probably 
have turned him down, he appealed to 
Irving Hershman, a softhearted cousin 
with means. Jimmy Hoffa's perennially 
hungry teamsters helped out by agree- 
ing to deliver Dworkin's nonexistent 
daily on a cash-and-carry basis. De- 
troit’s job printers, who first sneered 
at Dworkin’s proffered business, soon 
accepted it gratefully. From abruptly 
laid-off newspaper salesmen, the neo- 
phyte publisher put together a willing 
business staff. And finally, when all else 
was in place, he got the professional tal- 
ent he desperately needed: unemployed 


dissuaded him, Detroit's 


editorial staffers from the Free Press. 


Just ten days after the Free Press and 
News were struck, the Detroit Daily 
Press hit the streets. It was at the time 
scarcely worth its price of 104; it was a 
tangle of printer’s errors, garbled copy, 
unscannable headlines and whole pages 
run upside down. Unable to subscribe 
to a domestic wire service, the Daily 
Press limped along with a British im- 
port, Reuters Ltd., and the Dow-Jones 
ticker. It cribbed unabashedly from ra- 
dio newscasts, engraved photos snapped 


directly from the TV tube. 


But within three days of its birth, the 
Daily Press had retired Cousin Irving’s 
loan. And as Detroit’s longest news- 
paper shutdown wore on, the paper 
developed professional competence. In 
included 
more than 100 hands, most of them 
borrowed from the silenced Free Press. 

Correspondents all over the country 
sent in copy, at space rates. A moon- 
lighting Washington newsman supplied 
a Capital column, whimsically bylined 
G. Schenk Gott (*God's gift" in idio- 
matic German). The Daily Press sent 
a man to follow Republican Presiden- 
Candidate Goldwater about the 
country, another staffer to cover the 


time, the editorial payroll 


tial 


Ecumenical Conference in the Vatican. 


When the Warren Commission report 
became available,. Dworkin flew а re- 


porter to Washington for a copy, pub- 
lished 13,000 words of summary text. 
Scolding Its Readers. Editorially, 
Dworkin's Daily Press lined up with the 
majority and backed the Democrats. It 


also opposed pay raises for Wayne 


County (Detroit) elective officials, and 
it fought a referendum issue granting 
Detroit homeowners the right not to 
sell their property to anyone they con- 
sidered undesirable. When the referen- 
dum passed anyway, the Daily Press 
scolded voters roundly. 

Before the city's newspaper shutdown 
finally ended after a record 134 days, 
Publisher Dworkin had boosted his re- 
porters' bony salaries to Guild scale, 
and had himself grown surprisingly. 
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|| WIRE SERVICES 
РАР. Cliché Hunt 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


TELEVISION 
The Fang & Fin Hour 


The baby moose was stuck in the 
mud at the edge of Watts Lake in 
Alberta; Marlin Perkins was nosing his 
shiny red canoe through the cattails 
and saw the problem. Thwuck, thwuck, 
thwuck—Perkins, in hip-high rubber 
waders slogged through the sludge, 
grabbed the mooselet around the rump 
and pulled it free. Next problem: How 
now to get Perkins out of the mud? 

Tooth-&-Claw. One rubber wading 
boot may still be mired on the shore 
of Watts Lake, testimony to the way 
that Marlin Perkins, 59, director of the 
St. Louis Zoo, gets into the act in each 
weekly episode of NBC’s Wild King- 
dom. Last Sunday’s “Cattail Country” 
also had Perkins skimming around the 
lake in an airboat helping Government 
conservationists on a  duck-banding 
roundup; on the same show Assistant 
Jim Fowler was in the Grand Tetons 
watching a beaver repair a broken dam 
and following a wet mink on a musk- 
rat hunt. 

There was nothing Disneyish about 
the goings-on—no frogs dancing the 
frug, no kissing coots. When a leopard 
set out to stalk a wildebeest in a recent 
episode, the victim all too surely was 
brought to earth. “If you are going to 
show the truth," said Kinedom’s Pro- 
ducer Don Meier, *you cannot avoid 
the proposition that tooth-and-claw bat- 
tles take place every day in the wild 
kingdom. We would be doing a dis- 
service to our viewers if we glossed 
that over." 

Realism has paid off. Wild Kingdom, 
carried on 185 NBC stations, stands a 
few points ahead of its nearest com- 
petition, the American Football League 


ALAN GROSSMAN 


LEOPARD DOWNING WILDEBEES 
A loyal audience of zoo keepers. 
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game of the week. But filming wildlife 
in the veld is dicey business at best. 
Expeditions have fanned out to Africa, 
India, South America, Australia, Alaska 
and Canada for this season's footage, 
and 12,000 ft. of film are required for 
every 1,000-ft. program: *An animal 
does not usually do the same thing 
twice," explains Meier. *You can't say 
to your actor, 'O.K., today you walk 
up and lick the stump.’ " 

Seismic Rumble. A tireless field man 
himself, Perkins accompanied Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary on an expedition to hunt 
down the Abominable Snowman in the 
Himalayas, returned with the disap- 
pointing news that the big tracks had 
been made by foxes and other small 
animals, whose imprints subsequently 
melted into scary giant forms. Jim Fow- 
ler, 34, the apotheosis of Jungle Jim, 
spent a month in Africa putting togeth- 
er a documentary on elephants. A tele- 
vision first for an upcoming Kingdom 
show: Fowler’s recordings of elephant 
stomach rumblings, which are seismic. 

By sticking to zoological fact and 
staying clear of zoos, Wild Kingdom has 
made aficionados of those who know 
best, the zoo keepers themselves. “I 
catch it as often as I can,” says Zoo 
Designer Robert Everly. “It touches 
bases all around the world. It is very 
earthy. And it is good.” 


ACTRESSES 


The Electronic Tomato 

She is, more or less, the empire sex 
building. She is 6 ft. tall. She is over a 
yard in circumference at the chest. Her 
thews are soft, her sinews are taut: her 
thighs, her eyes—her total form is a 
monument to the aspirations of man. 
She could not have been made any- 
where but in a laboratory. 

That, actually, is the story line. This 
creatures name is Air Force Project 
709. Her nickname is “Rhoda.” She is 
made of transistors, computers, poly- 
ethylene and a generator. Within her 
breasts are solar batteries. She is the 
central figure and continuous joke in 
CBS's new situation comedy, My Liv- 
ing Doll. Created for experimental pur- 
poses by aerospace scientists, she is for 
the moment on loan to a psychiatrist 
(Bob Cummings), who Keeps her in his 
apartment. She will do anything he tells 
her to do, and when she doesn't under- 
stand him, she says, "That does not 
compute." 

Curiously enough, 
human robot is being played by Julie 
Newmar, and typecasting has 
had a brighter hour. A strong-7 
single-minded, career-min 
à unique sense of humor 
in terse, direct and sg 
lug sentences that 
programmed ĝi 
PLEASE S 
method 


this remarkably 
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PHIL BATH 


JULIE NEWMAR 
An occasional kiss for the mirror. 


empathetical wave length with the char- 
acter she is playing. “Rhoda is the ul- 
timate consciousness," says Julie, “the 
ultimate reality, the ultimate freedom. 
She is the quintessence of humanness. 
As I play her, the robot is coming clos- 
er to the ideal in humanity, and the 
humans around it are becoming more 
and more like robots." 

Fresh Ears. Unmarried and 29, Julie 
used to sleep in her dressing room until 
Desilu studios told her they were not 
insured; now she has a flat across the 
street from the studio gate. She is on 
the set at 6:30 every morning, a half- 
hour before her call. On weekends, she 
goes home to her parents. Her father 
was once a professional football player 
and is now a teacher at Los Angeles 
City College. Her mother was a Zieg- 
feld girl. 

As a pretty little computer in frocks 
and saddle shoes, Julie was shy and 
withdrawn. “That is the reason,” she 
analyzes, “why most girls become ac- 
tresses. The thing that turns them into 
a star is the need to be loved and ac- 
cepted. Approbation to me means more 
than anything.” By the time she was 16, 
she was getting approbation all over the 
place, even on a trip to Spain, where a 
matador spotted her in the stands and 
gave her both ears of his most recently 
vanquished bull. Outside the plaza de 


i шы her mother threw the ears in the 


er. 

When she was 20, she was a featured 
dancer |n Broadway's Silk Stockings. 
In Li'l Abner—on Broadway and in the 
film—she was a monadnock of sex as 
"Stupefyin' Jones.” In The Marriage- 
Go-Round, she won a Tony award for 


standing on the stage dressed only in a 
towel and begging Charles Boyer, as a 
brilliant professor, to unite his mighty 
mens sana with her massive corpore 
sano. She brings the same sort of in- 
genuous sexuality to her role as a TV 
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robot, managing the difficult trick of 
being comical and at the same time al- 
luring enough to start the Colossus of 
Rhodes off his blocks. 

Perfect Intuition. With all this, she 
gained confidence. “Most beautiful 
women are not beautiful enough to suit 
themselves,” she says. “I have never be- 
lieved I was beautiful. Once in a while, 
I will sidle up to a mirror and plant a 
kiss on it and squeal something about 
how beautiful I am, but I am just kid- 
ding. I would rather you tell me I am 
beautiful than intelligent, because I am 
sure of my intelligence. I have not ac- 
cepted the physical part of me yet." 

Even though it has a star of the qual- 
ity of Bob Cummings, Living Doll, 
which is somewhere in the middle of the 
ratings curve, would be nothing without 
her—since the physical part of her is 
feverishly acceptable. Julie says she 
used to date only bankers and lawyers. 
Now that she is more secure in show 
business, she thinks she would like to 
have a director or writer as a husband. 
It is possible, however, that she would 
stand a better chance of getting the one 
she wants if she were to ask the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to con- 
struct one for her. "I don't need secur- 
ity," she says. “J don't need a house, 
social acceptance, or a chance to get 
away from my family. So marriage will 
have to be a direct hit. All I need is hap- 
piness. I have everything else." 


PLAYWRIGHTS 


Outpatient of the Year 

The master speaks. "There are only 
two great playwrights in Britain today— 
Terence Rattigan and myself. Perhaps 
Peter Shaffer is a third, but he doesn't 
really write enough. There has to be 
output, not just one or two plays. I have 
been in fashion, and people have said 
I have gone out of fashion. Beware of 
fashion. Staying power is what counts." 

Staying power Noel Coward surely 
has. He will be 65 this month. Less than 
a year ago, his doctor told him to take a 
thoroughgoing sabbatical, since he had 
been suffering from savage gastritis. So 
Coward slowed down to a run, and this 
fall he has been busy with a spread of 
enterprises that obviously make him 
the outpatient of the year. 

Britannican Lyrics. To demonstrate 
his fitness, Coward took over this week 
as master of ceremonies on a 90-minute 
BBC television tribute to Sir Winston 
Churchill on the eve of his 90th birth- 
day. Noting all this, the Times of London 
felt moved to write a tribute to Coward 
too. “Here, through and through, is a 
craftsman,” explained the Times, “who 
has remained at the top of his profes- 
sion for longer perhaps than any other 
living English playwright, simply be- 
cause he has dedicated his life not to 
attitudes or to transient theatrical 
movements but to getting on with his 
Work to the best of his ability." 

Coward has just finished supervising 
the London production of his High 
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NUDE SKIERS IN “MALAMONDO” 
ГА J СО 
They want to be different. 


again?" asks the narrator with elaborate 
seriousness. "If so, then the pig died 
in vain." 

In Switzerland, mixed nude skiing ap- 
pears to be the latest kick. France has 
orgiastic "happenings," a homosexual 
nightclub, and  parachutists with a 
marked proclivity for drunkenness and 
rape. German and Dutch students pre- 
fer sadism. England's youth, except for 
a bully gang of Glasgow girls picketing 
against free love, apparently derives 
thrills from its Mods and Rockers, 
heavy petting, and a corps of pimply- 
faced boys at the Royal Ballet School. 
“These dancers don’t cultivate violence,” 
the narrator leers. In Sweden, Mala- 
mondo attends an interracial wedding 
to spew racist innuendoes about “the 
appeal of the African lover," then jobs 
off to visit a Scandinavian miss who 
clearly wants photographers at hand 
while she contemplates suicide. 

Most of Malamondo is so patently- 
contrived and tasteless that even thrill 
seekers will find it boring. Its net effect 
is to make an audience stop wondering 
about today’s youth and start wonder- 
ing about the grown men who make 
such movies. Perhaps this entry will be 
the last. If not, the pig died in vain. 


A Devil in Diapers 

Il Bidone. Round and solemn as a 
barrel of holy water, a fat old bishop 
(Broderick Crawford) rolls ponderous- 
ly out of a big black automobile and 
Stands staring at a huddle of Italian 
peasants. “My children,” he informs 
them in a sanctimonious monotone, “I 
bring you tidings of great sorrow and 
good fortune. During the last war, a 
man was murdered and a treasure hid- 
den on the land you own.” The peas- 
ants, quivering with avarice, scuttle off 
to the appointed spot and dig up the 
treasure: an iron casket crammed with 
smoldering brilliants, “Worth at least 
six million lire,” the bishop announces 
appreciatively. “But the church has no 
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interest in them. By the terms of the 
murderers will, they belong to vou— 
on one condition: you must faithfuMy 
offer up 500 masses for the salvation 
of his miserable soul." 

The peasants turn pale. At 1,000 lire 
apiece, 500 masses would cost 500,000 
lire! His Grace gravely agrees; the peas- 
ants ruefully remit. "Pax vobiscum," the 
bishop murmurs as his big black auto- 
mobile rumbles off to Rome. On the 
way, however, the car stops. The bish- 
op, round and lively as a barrel of Val- 
policella, rolls vigorously out and re- 
moves his vestments. Beneath them he 
is wearing a business suit—and on his 
face he is wearing a sly little smile. 

The spectator smiles back. Obvious- 
ly, the bishop is a bidone, a small-time 
swindler, and the camera has just 
watched him chouse some country 
chumpkins. But the spectator’s smile 
does not last long. Il Bidone begins as 
a common Italian comedy of criminal 
errors but it ends as the tragedy of an 
aging wise guy. 

If it were only that, 77 Bidone would 
seem no more than a fairly interesting 
failure. Fortunately, it possesses an ex- 
trinsic significance: it is the missing vol- 
ume of Federico Fellini’s famous “tril- 
ogy of solitude," the shambling and 
disreputable pseudo-masterpiece that 
started with La Strada (1954) and cul- 
minated in Le Notti di Cabiria (1957). 
What's more, Il Bidone is clearly the 
first fumbling version of Fellini's mas- 
terpiece—81. As in 815, the hero is a 
man divided against himself: a brilliant 
but soulless showman inhabited/inhib- 
ited by an amiable but infantile idealist. 
Both elements are inferentially Fellini, 
and Fellini labors hugely to reconcile 
the contradiction. In J] Bidone he fails: 
the showman dissolves into the infant, 
the infant becomes a sort of devil in 
diapers. But the failure is not final. In 
8% the opposites attain a higher synthe- 
sis: in the infant the showman finds 
Spiritual rebirth, in the showman the 
infant finds creative release. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


Twelve Drummers Drumming, 
Eleven Pipers Piping 


The big expensive picture book is 
probably a fixed Christmas institution 
for the foreseeable future. As publish- 
ers recognize, its very size and expen- 
siveness make it sell. Both price tag 
and poundage are an unarguably solid 
demonstration of the giver’s regard. 
The presumed esthetic content is an 
implied compliment to the recipient’s 
cultivation. Yet it can appear to be ab- 
sorbed just by leafing through it; and 
duty done, the thing lends its own 
cachet as it lies there on the coffee 
table. Of course, for those with the 
courage to seek them out and match 
them with the taste of the recipient, 
there are even real pictureless books 
for real reading. This year, however, 
the surprise is that some of the pic- 
ture books are actually readable too. 
Among the dog books and bird books, 
joke books and gardening books, gun 
books, horse books, bridge books and 
seemingly endless art books, the follow- 
ing stand out: 


GOYA by Francisco Javier Sánchez 
Cantón. 95 pages followed by 56 plates. 
Reynal. $100. Some of the double gate- 
fold plates open out to more than 4 ft. 
in length. The typography is superb, the 


, CHE AMEND aper heavy. Each of the 193 reproduc- 
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tions was printed separately and with 
fanatic attention to accuracy of color, 
then pasted in. Goya is also a work of 
immense scholarship: the extensive text 
is by the director of Madrid's Prado 
Museum, who is the acknowledged 
Goya authority. Yet the book may 
prove curiously disappointing to those 
who are not specialists. Goya in his 
long lifetime produced many hundreds 
of works, from accomplished courtly 
portraits of Spanish nobility to the in- 
creasingly tormented later etchings and 
paintings of war "and cruelty. All of 
Goya's phases are represented, but the 
book's emphasis (including all 56 large 
plates) is devoted to just 14 works, the 
"black paintings" with which he dec- 
orated the walls of his country villa 
toward the end of his life. The black 
paintings are massive, powerful, hell- 
ridden. But they are also sadly deteri- 
orated with time, having been original- 
ly executed on plaster in oil paint that 
was transferred bodily to canvas many 
years later. Their power finally eludes 


even the great care and scale of these 
reproductions. 


THE BIRTH OF GREEK ART by Pierre 
Demargne. 446 Pages. Golden Press. 
$25. The incomparable flowering of 
Hellenic culture in the 5th century B.C. 
the era of the building of the Parthenon 
and the repulse of the Persians, was in 
fact preceded by at least 2,500. years 
of art and civilization in the islands 
and mainland of the Greek world. First 
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TREASURES, OF ANCIENT АМЕ 
S. K. Lothrop. 229 pages. Skira. STW 
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Symphonieorchester des Bayerischen 


Rundfunks cond. = Rafael Kubelik 
Apr. 12, 13, 14, 15 


Opera da Camera di Milano 
Apr. 19, 20, 22, 23 


Comédie Frangaise 
Apr. 28,30 May 1, 2 


Noh Play 
Apr. 25 


soprano 
Victoria de los Angeles 
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- Claudio Arrau 
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| 0$АКА INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL SOCIETY 


| New Asahi Bldg., 2-22, Nakanoshima, 
| Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan 
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largest collection of the artists work 
ever reproduced between two covers. 
To that it adds photos of Lautrec him- 
self, of his studios, and of many of 
his models and subjects. Philippe Huis- 
man’s text is thorough but simperingly 
eager to simonize Lautrec’s reputation 
as the depraved genius of fin-de-siécle 
Montmartre. 

The strength of the Rousseau vol- 
ume is the other way around: the pic- 
tures are good but are dominated by 
Dora Vallier’s text, which is a critical 
biography of satisfying dexterity and 
power. In the 50 years since his death, 
the life story of this Paris toll collector 
who quit his work to become a painter 
at the age of 40 has become fogged with 
hearsay and growing legend. Author 
Vallier penetrates to the basic facts of 
his life and establishes a firm chronolo- 
gy of his work. She is thus able to be 
explicit and detailed about the develop- 
ment, both in content and technique, of 
his entirely self-taught and strangely 
powerful art. 


AMERICAN WILDFLOWERS. Photographs 
by Farrell Grehan, text by H. W. 
Rickett. 252 pages. Odyssey. $12.95. 
Those zealous amateurs who start 
hunting wildflowers in waterproof boots 
with snow still on the ground may sniff 
at this book because it is not a field 
guide to slip into the coat pocket. All 
others should rejoice, for Farrell Gre- 
han has taken a remarkable series of 
color photographs that are almost uni- 
formly successful in capturing the beau- 
ty of more than 300 different kinds of 
wildflowers across the country. The pho- 
tos are delicate, somewhat sweet, and 
unabashedly romantic. The text, keyed 
to the photos, is by a senior botanist 
at The New York Botanical Garden; it 
is informative, adequately technical and 
a model of clarity. One quibble: many 
of the pictures would be helped by some 
discreet indication of scale. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
SCULPTURE by Herbert Read. 310 pages. 
Praeger. $7.50. Beginning with Rodin 
and the influence of Cézanne at the 
turn of the century, modern sculpture 
has erupted into a bewildering jungle 
of movements, styles and highly individ- 
ual artists. Sir Herbert Read, despite 
an occasionally oracular tone, is one 
of the better available guides through 
this wilderness, with strongly phrased 
opinions and provocative prejudices. He 
comes remarkably close to getting it 
all into this small-format book—and 
making it all intelligible, even to the 
sculpturally illiterate. 


THE STORY OF ART FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE by Ariane Ruskin. 157 pages. Pan- 
theon. $6.95. The reproductions are 
pretty, the art works selected are all 
essential classics, the coverage is com- 
prehensive, the text is pleasant—in fact 
the only thing that seriously mars this 
children’s introduction to art is its total 
Yack of courage. Modern art is given 
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describe the low operating and maintenance costs of 
Caterpillar Motor Graders, over tens of thousands of 
work-hours in years of trouble free service. Typical is 
the report on a Cat No. 12 Motor Grader that averaged 
75% less in repair cost over 15,000 work-hours than a 
comparable specification machine. 

Ask your nearest Caterpillar Dealer about the Motor 
Grader best suited to your needs from the Caterpillar 
85 to 225 (flywheel) HP range. He will explain what 
makes it the finest investment in its power class. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


we're 


Hospit able 


Hong Kong 


Very hospitable—that's how 
one of our passengers de- 
scribed the cabin crew on a 
recent Cathay Pacific flight 
from Hong Kong to Bang- 
kok. Wherever you fly with 
Cathay Pacific, traditional 
hospitality goes with you. 
You relax in the care of 
charming bostesses, enjoy- 
ing the most magnificent 
foods and wines ever served 
in the Orient skies. Next 
time you travel, fly Cathay 
Pacific-the Orient's most 
hospitable airline. 


Spanning 


CRIE RTT 
CATHAY PACIFIC 


CATHAY PACIFIC 
HONG KONG serves. 


- BANGKOK 
BRUNEI . CALCUTTA 
DJAKARTA z JESSELTON 
KUALA LUMPUR . MANILA 


OSAKA/KYOTO PHNOM 
PENH . RANGOON . SAIGON 
SEOUL . SINGAPORE . TAIPEI 
TOKYO . VIENTIANE 


A BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


USA-18 
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Grand Canyon is, not only in its sweep- 
ing vistas but in the close-up details of 
rock, water, and unique life forms that 
would be drowned by the dams. The 
narrative starts with the story of a haz- 
ardous 17-day boat trip the author took 
through the Grand Canyon, and rises 
to a reasoned, passionate plea for pre- 
serving the place unblocked by the 
curved concrete of progress. 


MANNERISM by Jacques Bousquet. 
347 pages. Braziller. $20. At that crucial 
intersection of art history, where the 
High Renaissance collapsed and re- 
shaped itself into the Baroque, stands 
that accomplished but today little- 
valued style called “Mannerism.” Paint- 
ers like Mabuse, Cranach, Caravaggio, 
da Pontormo, and a hundred others 
across Europe were luxuriating in the 
mastery of technique. Their work was 
energetic, inventive, sensual, and edged 
with a fascination for the grotesque. 
The new painting’s exploration of emo- 
tionally exotic themes was paralleled in 
poetry and theater. To demonstrate 
that the flamboyant creativity of the 
Mannerist era is more important and 
more visual fun than it has usually been 
given credit for, Author Bousquet has 
brought together a wide range of art 
and literature. The examples are felici- 
tous, the commentary urbane, and the 
format itself is wittily evocative of the 
Mannerist manner. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD by Bruno Thomas and others. 
243 pages. McGraw-Hill. $27.50. ARMS 
AND ARMOR by Vesey Norman. 128 
pages. Putnam. $4.95. Who has not, at 
least in childhood, been fascinated by 
the medieval knight, his squire and yeo- 
man, and the strange tools they used in 
war? Cuirass and helmet, shield and 
sword. Chain mail, longbow, harquebus, 
pike—and the thin-bladed misericord 
that could slip between the plates to 
pluck a man’s life from his ribs. The 
battle-dented, brutally functional field 
armor of the 14th century; the intricate- 
ly inlaid and painted parade armor of 
the 16th. Both of these accounts of 
arms and armor cover the ground-well. 
The big one is naturally longer, more 
complete, with more large and lush col- 
or pictures. It also treats of the muskets 
and hand guns that signaled the be- 
ginning of armor’s end. But the small- 
er volume is nonetheless unexpectedly 


meaty, and certainly represents value 
for money. 


MICHELANGELO'S LOST ST. JOHN by 
Fernanda de’ Maffei. 150 pages. Reynal. 
$15. A first-rate intellectual detective 
story and a fascinating photographic 
lecture in connoisseurship. In 1942 New 
York Art Dealer Piero Tozzi acquired a 
dirt-encrusted Renaissance statue of a 
boy seated on a rock. A sheepskin over 
one shoulder and a shell in one hand 
identify the youth as St. John the Bap- 
Ust, and while Tozzi patiently cleaned 
the fragile ancient marble inch by inch, 
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THREE FIRSTS 


Everyone knows Mt. Fuji, the highest peak in 
Japan. The new railway bridge spanning the 
Fuji River nearby is Japan’s longest, and will 
carry the Super-expresses of the new Tokaido 
Line, the world’s fastest. 

Fuji Steel supplied all the steel for this mod- 
егп, 1,374-meter bridge. Fuji products are 
in high demand for similar projects attesting 
to Asian progress. Look to Fuji for the best 
in steel. 


PRODUCTS: Bars- Wide Flange Beams - Shapes « Я 
Rods - Rassen * Plates - Hot Rolled Sheets and po ( 
Sheets and Coils - Galvanized Sheets - Tinplate * Corrugated Metal 
Pipe - Light Gauge Shapes - Chemical By-Products 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Los Angeles Office: 612 S. Flower St., 
New York Office: _80-Pine St.,- New 
European Office: Berliner Allee 61,50 
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Every fifth PIA passenger a new one 


| While growth i x 
pus e m к traffic for all airlines averaged 11 74 PA K | n o 


I 
| К PIA'S passenger traffic has 7 
| | \ These results reflect not Г F E 


only PIa’s dramatic ex 1 і 
mL | pansion, but also 
Ртл own high standards of operation—again, well above the in- 


‚ dustry average. It is this s i "e. 

A. yi 8 ort of vigorous growth and imaginative 
| enterprise w ich last year brought to this consistently profitable 
nn airline over 147; more passengers, and explains why travellers 
Say PIA are great people to fly with. 
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are so many Because Bellett offers performance...livelier, sportier performance 


fictive eopl А than you ever thought possible іп a four-door compact! 

| р ор е turning Bellett gives you more power-per-pound because it's got one of the largest „В 
(ов j i 

A ELLETT ? engines for a car of its size—a responsive 1500cc powerplant that delivers at 


gearbox—and you're out in front in a hurry! Tricky stretch of road ahead? 
Just watch how Bellett's rack-and-pinion steering and independent four-wheel 
suspension take the curves and bumps out of it. 
i Yes,one drive will convince you that here's a lot more than ‘“‘just another | 
compact." That's why we call it à family sports sedan. Bellett gives you | 
AN both—family car practicality and sports car excitement. Why not see it soon, ` 
o at your local Isuzu dealer. But don't just look at it. Drive it...be a ѕрогі! 


50209 Весе, 


Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cable Address: ISUZU TO: 


a full 71 horsepower. Rev it up, then marry it to the four-speed close-ratio { 
| 


Hong Kon i 
g Branch. Thailand MITSUBIS 
TABLISHMENT Colombo. 
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Say PIAY 


A World Leader 
in Telecommunications 
and Eléctronics 


Mppon ElecticCompany Limited. 
ШЕ Tokyo; Japan| = 


— — —TIME Asia Edition ——— 


Editorial content identical with U.S, edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited, Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME&LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon Print- 
ingCo., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
BURMA (1 yr, K 54; 3 yrs, K 108; 5 yrs, K 162), 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 


CEYLON (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 162), 
c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 


FRENCH POLYNESIA (1 yr, 56FF; 3 yrs, 
112FF; 5 yrs, 168FF), Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e, France 


HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 65; 3 yrs, HK$ 130; 
5 yrs, HK$ 195), c/o First National City Bank, 
Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, 54 rupees; 3 yrs,108; 5 yrs,162), c/o 
First National City Bank, 293 D, Naoroji Road, 
Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 3600 yen; 3 yrs, 7200; 5 yrs, 
10,800), Central Post Office Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA ( 1 yr, 2875 won; 3 yrs, 5750; 5 yrs, 8625), 
c/o Universal Publications Agency, I.P.O. Box 
1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 30; 3 yrs, M$ 60; 5 yrs, 
M$ 90), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark 
House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singapore (Subject to 
Exchange Control perinission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, 5% rupees; 3 yrs, 108; 5 yrs, 
162), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local Prin- 
cipal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please 
enclose declaration that total amount spent this 


this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 38 pesos; 3 yrs, 76), c/o 
и National City Hank, Calle Juan Luna, 
anila 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$400; 3 yrs, NT$800; 5 yrs, 
NT$1200), c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, 225 baht; 3 yrs, 450; 5 yrs, 
675), Bank of Americe NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, 
Bangkok, Thailand 


BRITISH TERRITORIES (1 yr, 80/- (Stg); 3 
yrs, 160/- (Stg); 5 yrs, 240/- (Stg), TIME-LIKE 
Int'l Ltd., Time & ‘fe Building, New Bond 
Street, London W. 1., England 


ALL OTHER COUNT P. IES, U.S. TERRITOR- 
IES & U.S, MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr, 
1U.8.$11.25; 3 yrs, U.$.$22.50; 5 yrs, U.S.$33.75), 
TIME International 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 


(ccc + 


Гони мс the subsidiaries also publishes LIFE, 


RIS ILLUSTRATED, Chairman of 
EU. TOM Heiskel; Chairman, Executive 


m 
Luce ПІ, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph Dy enn 
Р, 1. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr., James Ro Shea! 
ley; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, John E 
Harvey; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tar "harles L. Gleason, Jr.; Assistant Treasurers, 
W.G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. McKeough, 


year for foreign books and periodicals, including 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, December 9 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
“Segregation: Northern-Style,” a report, 
shot with hidden cameras, on the trials of 
a Negro family trying to buy a home in 
a white suburban neighborhood. 

BURKE'S LAW (ABC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Burke's usual bag of interesting cameo 
players: Hans Conried, Broderick Craw- 
ford, Dan Duryea, Rhonda Fleming, Bur- 
gess Meredith and Mamie Van Doren. 

THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Kaye and Guest Imogene Coca will 
perform Swan Lake with, one presumes, 
new variations. 


Friday, December 11 
THE ENTERTAINERS (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.) Thelma Ritter joins Regulars Bob 
Newhart, Caterina Valente and Don 
DeLuise. 


Saturday, December 12 

THE NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS 1964 (ABC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). A documentary special, 
hosted by Alistair Cooke, with behind- 
the-scenes deliberations and discussions 
by the judges, which were recorded on 
camera for the first time, and the presen- 
tations of the 1964 prizes. 


Sunday, December 13 

THE TWENTIETH--CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) "Who Killed Anne Frank?" is a 
report on the hunt for the remaining Nazi 
war criminals. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.) Sam Houston, and his courage in 
opposing the secession of Texas from the 
Union on the eve of the Civil War. 


Monday, December 14 
BEN CASEY (ABC, 10-11 p.m). Joan 
Hackett as a polio victim bent on suicide. 


Tuesday, December 15 

THE MAN FROM U:N.C.L.E. (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m). Super-Agent Napoleon Solo 
needs Super-Schoolmarm June Lockhart 
to help him out of the clutches of Super- 
Enemy Ricardo Montalban. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). A special on Hitler's last big effort 
to pluck victory from defeat 20 years ago. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT, by Bill 
Manhoff, is as timeless as a Punch-and- 
Judy show and as timely as Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? Diana Sands, as a sexy 
pussycat who claws, and Alan Alda, as a 
bookish owl who screeches, fill the eve- 
ning with good, vulgar, neurotic laughter. 

LUY, Eli Wallach, Anne Jackson and 
Alan Arkin take a slapstick and tongue- 
wagging jaunt On a suspension bridge in 
Murray Schisgal’s absurd spoof of the 
theater of the absurd. The hand of Mike 
Nichols mixes gags and sight gags with 
unerring skill. 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR. For this music- 
hall documentary, Joan Littlewood hits 
where it hurts with laughter by blending 
sentimentality, song and satire. A. marvel- 
ously adroit cast, led by Victor Spinetti, 


* All times E.S.T. 


Address changos and subscription Inquiries should be malled to TIM 
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RECOR DS 
For Children 


MARY POPPINS (Vista), The 
the real Mary Poppins has va 
the movies sugar-coated Ma 
magic about her, thanks to Julie Ais 
who sings about half the Shermans) 
ers’ songs on the sound track, ing} 
Super-cali-fragil-istic-expi-ali-docioe || 

NOAH'S ARK (RCA Victor), One dl 
little *Dance-a-Story" albums with 
tions suggesting how to dance tof 
sic. In this one, children imitate 
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SUMITOMO METALS 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., Osaka, Japan 
New York Los Angeles Düsseldorf / Bangkok = 
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Where York Cooling Equipment Controls Temperatures ! 


"York City" in midtown Manhattan, New York, U.S.A., 
includes five of the largest buildings erected in New York 
in recent years. All of these huge skyscrapers are York* 
equipped. From left: Tishman Building; New York Hilton 
at Rockefeller Center; Sperry-Rand Building: Equitable 
Life Building; Americana Hotel. 


ap YORK Centrifugal Water Cooling Systems with 
29 individually controlled induction or fan coil units 
serve the varying comfort requirements of the 
daily population in YORK City. 


Also, many of the older buildings and restaurants 
in YORK City have been modernized through the 
addition of YORK packaged units . . . sélf- 
contained or split systems, reciprocating package 
chillers, central air-handling units, automatic ice 
makers and condensing units. 


For air conditioning or refrigeration projects have your architect =. 


or consulting engineer check YORK — a single source of supply 


through associate companies, licensees, distributors around the 
world. 
dina *Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Bulletin FLB available upon request 


Borg-Warner International Corporation зс South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 60603 U.S.A. 
d Cables: BORINTCO 
| 


York air conditionin 
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Los doubts and mystical exaltations 
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in the huge glass box on Manhat- 
ast River. 

OF POETRY AND POWER, edited by Erwin 
М and Paul Schwaber. One of the 
oks of enduring significance among 
60-004 about President Kennedy pub- 
Sal since the assassination. It is a col- 
ion of poems, written in grief and oc- 
ally in anger by many of America's 
3 talented poets. 
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p Behind the success... | 
dna 7 years of development... 
TA to set new standards of dependability 
` ә and production economy 


In 1952 a group of Caterpillar research and 
development engineers began work on a new 
machine : a wheel loader. Their goal ? | 
To design a wheel loader to surpass all | 
existing machines and any loader likely to be 
marketed in the near future. Spring 1960 saw 
the result : a line of three fully-proven machines 
were in full production. An over-long interval 
between concept and finished product ? Not in 
Caterpillar's view. Every day of that 7-year | 
programme had been used. From the first К 
prototype, built late іп 1952, thousands of test | 
hours went into refining every component and 
improving every aspect of dependable, 
productive performance. In laboratories, on 
proving grounds and customer jobs, pilot models |! 
worked endless hours, and always Caterpillar 
engineers were watching, recording and 
planning further improvements. Now, with four т 
job-matched Caterpillar wheel loaders | ; 
available—another model was put into i 
production early in 1963—owners | 
throughout the world can measure the full | 
value of this painstaking research. | 
I 


But the work started in 1952 was only the 
beginning of a continuous wheel loader 
development programme in the search for the 
uncommon quality of product which gives 
owners product dependability, low 

operating cost and superior performance. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterplilar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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A capsule history of a significant watch achievement 
1949: Eterna. Matic, with its revolutionary ballbearing- 
mounted selfwinding system, created a technical 
sensation. 
1956: The .Centenaire" series brought still another great 
success: the first really thin automatic watch. 
The progress attained by pioneers of research and 
technology has made it possible, for the first time, to 
| рдоачсе а startling new design: the Eterna · Matic 
a Dato”: a model of precision and endurance, 
ij yet by far the thinnest automatic calendar watch with 


i centre second. 300! Oakla. 
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For over a decade World Airways has flown regularly scheduled passenger cha 
throughout the Pacific for the Department of Defense and leading business 
Now World's Boeing 707 fan jet custom charters are available to groups, 
WORLD AIRWAYS. WORLD WIDE CHATE 
CONTRACT SPECIALISTS — PASSENG к 
‘nd International Airport, California. The world's leading suppleme 
СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar * 
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SUMITOMO “теле now ar , 


Sumitomo is the name and it is syn- 
onymous with practically every kind 
of 
glass, 


industry: chemical, steel, electric, 


machinery, banking, insurance, 
It is 


also one of Japan's historical enterprises. 


trading ...28 companies in all. 


H Sumitomo began more than 300 years 
ago with a small copper refinery which 
nation's largest 


quickly became the 


copper trader. From this base Sumi- 
tomo multiplied its activities right 
into the 20th century under 

the control of the Sumi- 

tomo family. Ё Today 

the 
are extinct. 
Although 


the 


family ties 


The styli р 
ylized Sumitomo emblem, representing an ancient Japanese well frame, symbolizes a never-ending Шш 
Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd, | Sumitomo Machine 


Sumitomo Metal Mining Co., Ltd. / 
Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., 


Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd.) Sumitomo Real Estate Co. 
Kaisha, Ltd. / (s) Nippon Sheet Glass Co., Ltd. 
and eleven others / For further inquiries contact: 
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Tap AOT tn nocent Africans, he is only 
шдет ig name as a mercenary and 
" c Simbas, but when an Af- 
a an intruding Caucasian, his 
D ble action only shows that all 
"ire atrocious cannibals warring 
16 civilized Christian and ħu- 
Eia white race! As a Nigerian, 
d m if you have forgotten the three 
; martyrs of white Mississippi 
rt of "civilization"? No wonder 
e Communists have a case! 
ADEOLA ADE МАЕО 


right 
"hue hea 
Chines 


ij Angeles 


LE t seems almost unbelievable that 
bone, regardless of his nationality or 
Bial convictions, could vilify the 
inns, British and Belgians for their 
Hunitarian act in trying to rescue as 
iy as possible of the white hostages in 
К Сопво. Yet the Communists and their 
I travelers have the unmitigated gall 
iul this action “aggression, a warlike 
Кс. Thank God America is still able 
jall сап to protect its citizens. 

| JEAN SCHOEN 
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[ Your attempt to depict the actions 
P: small and fanatic group as expres- 
it Africa and Africans generally 
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what they deserve. What are they but a 
bunch of lousy outside agitators, not even 
of the same race, going in there trying to 
change the Congolese way of life? Don't 
they have enough sin and disease back 
where they came from? Why don't they 
clean up the mess at home before bother- 
ing other people?" ? 

It was funny in a way, particularly since 
the white Mississippian will nod his head 
zealously through about two-thirds of the 
spiel, until he gets the point. Slack-jawed 
indignation ensues. I am afraid, though, 
that you have ruined my sardonic joke. I 
got half way through your cover story be- 
fore nausea overtook me, and it occurred 
to me that blind barbarism—in the Con- 
go, in Mississippi—is the one citadel that 
will not tumble before mockery. 

RICHARD W. BOETH 


Rosedale, Miss. 


Man of the Year 


Sir: For Man of the Year I nominate 
Dr. Paul Carlson. 
(Mrs.) ARVILD JACOBSON 


Antanimora, Madagascar 


Sir: Chief Justice Earl Warren. 
MarVIN E. СовіЕ III 
Burlington, N.C. 


Sir: The trio of civil rights workers mur- 
dered in Mississippi. 

JOHN L. SUTER 
Chiasso, Switzerland 


Sir: Ara Parseghian. 
JOHN KROPINAK 
Belleville, Ont. 


Ecumenical Disputes 


Sir: How pitiful that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, in its frenzied effort to cur- 
ry Protestant favor by emulation, has 
stripped the Mass of its unique signifi- 
cance, taken away .the -non-Catholic's 
prime source of attraction, and given its 
members another reason to re-examine a 
church that now resembles every other 
except for one thing—birth control. 
(Mrs.) Joan D. Lapp 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Sir: What TIME overlooks in its apprais- 
al of the Ecumenical Council is that if 
there is a need for a mystical body such 
as the Roman Catholic Church, then it 
cannot be democratic. In the ideal democ- 
racy every man celebrates the mystery of 
himself at the altar of his own divinity. 
In a world oriented to incentives, gain, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscriplion, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


DT 

ae enter а Subscrip- 
listing Currency, please 

iS issue 7 Country on 
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self-aggrandizement and greed, there is an 
urgent need for a mystical, symbolic fig- 
ure, which the role of Pope fulfills. 

Joun MCCLOSKEY 
New York City 


Sir: As a former dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative, Т now wildly applaud the new 
changes in the Mass. Expecting the worst, 
L instead found myself involved in the 
most fascinating experience. 


ALICE R. O'HARA 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: Perhaps the third session of the Ecu- 
menical Council now completed should be 
known as the “Grand Illusion.” The un- 
yielding attitude of a powerful few on the 
religious-liberty issue, in the face of over- 
whelming approval, presages failure for 
“letting in a little fresh air," as envisioned 


by Pope John. 
C. L. KUCERA 
Columbia, Mo. 


Balloon Across the Border 


Sir: Who is John C. Kimball? A week or 
so before the U.S. elections, we found a 
big balloon inscribed “John C. Kimball 
for Congress.” As we live in a rural area 
on the south shore of Nova Scotia, we are 
curious to know how far the balloon had 
traveled before bouncing down our nar- 
row gravel road. 
(Mns.) HATTIE F. BOWER 

Shelburne, Nova Scotia 


> Democrat John C. Kimball of Deer- 
field, Ill, sold nearly 8,000 helium-filled 
balloons to publicize his unsuccessful cam- 
paign for U.S. Representative from Illi- 
nois staunchly Republican 12th District 
(near Chicago). Reader Bower's balloon, 
which traveled 1,100 miles, “went a helluva 
lot farther than my candidacy did,” says 
Kimball. 


Moneyed Prince Charlie 


Sir: My attention has been drawn to 
your report [Nov. 27] entitled “The 
Princely Pauper." There is no truth what- 
ever in the story that Prince Charles has 
sold his autograph at any time. There is 
also no truth whatever in the story that 
he sold his composition book to a class- 
mate. In the first place, he is intelligent 
and old enough to realize how embar- 
rassing this would turn out to be, and 
second, he is only too conscious of the 
interest of the press in anything to do with 
himself and his family. The suggestion that 
his parents keep him so short of money 
that he has to find other means to raise 
it is also a complete invention. Finally, 
the police would not have attempted to 
regain the composition book unless they 
were quite satisfied that it had been ob- 
tained illegally. 

As to the essays in the book, you may 
be interested to know that the one about 
corruption in government. which you 
quote, was in fact a précis from Lecky's 
History of England. к 

RICHARD COLVILLE 
Buckingham Palace 
London 


> The royal family’s press officer mount: 
a princely defense in his belated 
clarify the case. "m 
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When a Japanese businessman found it necessary to stay in ; 
Sir: Any denominational college, & 
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ANOTHER SIDE OF THE RECLINING BUDDHA 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Оа Che. 
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TIME cover story is expected 

to surround, probe and analyze 
the subject, showing all sides as well 
as depth. Few issues have so many 
sides, and few need so much to be 
explored and explained as this 
week’s cover subject—the ancient 
religion of Buddhism, now emerging 
as a new political force in Asia. 

To suggest the many-faceted na- 
ture of the story, Artist Bernard 
Safran painted representations of 
Buddha based on actual figures from 
four different countries, placing 
them on a background of the tradi- 
tional Buddhist robe. At the top is 
the reclining Buddha in the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda in Rangoon, Burma, 
a 28-ft.-long, 19th century figure 
representing-thé attainment of nir- 
vana. (For a look at the other side 
of this Buddha, see the photograph 
above.) The dominating figure in 
the center of the cover is copied 
from the Great Buddha of Kamaku- 
ra, which is perhaps the best-known 
representation of a Buddha in the 
world. The 42-ft.-high bronze figure 
has 656 curls, 6-ft.-long ears and a 
yard-wide mouth on its 7-ft.-high 
face. Seated, with hands in lap, 
palms up and thumbs together in 
the traditional Buddhist attitude of 


more than 700 years ago on the 
seaside near Tokyo, and has with- 
stood tidal waves (1495) and earth- 
quakes (1923). The figure on the 
left in the cover design, from Thai- 
land, and the one on the right, from 
Nepal, are familiar examples of the 
thousands of images of Buddha 
around the world. 

To report on the many complex- 
ities of the force that is Buddhism 
in the world of 1964, we called on 
twelve correspondents and stringers 
spread throughout the lands where 
Buddha is a pervasive figure. The 
key correspondent was Tokyo Bu- 
reau Chief Jerrold Schecter, who 
ranged over most of the Buddhist- 
influenced territory and who, not so 
incidentally, is finishing a book on 
Buddhism and politics in Southeast 
Asia. Absorbing all the reporting 


ately enough, even more time than 
most cover stories require in sheer 
contemplation of all that the sub- 
ject means. The result is a story 
that reveals Buddhism, the ancient 
religion assuming new political pow- 
er, as a force with which thinking 
people around the world must be 


contemplation, it was completed prepared to reckon. 
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Ready for the biggest blast on the 200 ft; 
wide canaí-some 5,000 plastic tubes 
charged with 56 tons of dynamite stretch 
| through water-/ogged overburden into 
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OF A RIVER CHANGING ITS COURSE 
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Thisisno ordinary blast. It was 
the début of a new method 
that cut a 4-mile seaway over- 
land to double the shipping 
tonnage of Sweden's port of 
Norrkóping. Four miles of 
problems to short-circuit the 
long, winding estuary to the 
Baltic that no large modern 
vessels could clear. 

Some thirty feet of clay covered 
the rock bed to be blasted. Too 
costly for conventional excava- 
tion. A new method was evolved — 
Overburden Drilling. The bedrock 


was drilled and charged without 
removing the overlying clay. Rock 
and overburden were blasted as 
one and removed by dredging. 
Sounds simple. It wasn't. It took 
advanced compressed air techno- 
logy, new Atlas Copco air-powered 
equipment, plus special Coromant 
Extension steels. Most of all it took 
experience. Experience in putting 
air to work. The same method has 
been used for deepening Genoa's 
new harbour, for prospecting in 
Africa, and for strengthening dam 
foundations in Canada. 
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other FBI men had fanned out through 
the area. In quick, efficient visits to 
piney woods, farms, back-road gas sta- 
tions and roadside house trailers, they 
collected a motley crew of 19 more men 
—including a Freewill Baptist preacher, 
a tavern bouncer, a 71-year-old Phila- 
delphia cop, and a 17-year-old high 
school dropout. The 19 were charged, 
too, in connection with the killings. 
Whatever the outcome, the trial will 
certainly become one of the most cele- 
brated in years—if only because the 
murder of the three young civil rights 
workers had been so shameless, shock- 
ing and senseless a crime. 

Marked for Death. On June 21, a 
scorching, oppressive day, Schwerner, 
Chaney and Goodman had driven a 
blue station wagon through Neshoba 
County to investigate a burned-out 
Negro church near Philadelphia. All 
worked with the Council of Federated 
Organizations in Meridian, Miss., setting 
up voter-registration projects. Chaney, a 
Negro, was a native of Meridian. Good- 
man, a New Yorker, had begun work 
only that day. Schwerner, a bearded 
youth from New York, had been a 
COFO worker in Philadelphia for six 
months. Because of his civil rights ag- 
gressiveness and because he was Jewish, 
he had been marked for death as early 
as May by an occulty-segregationist Or- 
ganization called the White Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Founded just last 
March, the Knights dedicated them- 
selves to carrying out terrorist tactics 
against civil rights workers coming in 
from the North. 

After visiting the church, the three 
workers were stopped by Cecil Price, 
who claimed that they were speeding 
near Philadelphia. He jailed them until 
long after dark, then released them. 
They disappeared. Price insisted that he 
followed them to the edge of town, saw 
them drive away. 

Two days later, their burned-out, sta- 
tion wagon was found. On Aug. 4, FBI 
men, acting on a tip, dug a single hole 
in a new earthen dam on Old Jolly 
Farm six miles from Philadelphia and 
uncovered the three bodies. Each man 
had been shot to death with a .38- 
caliber weapon; Chaney had been beat- 
en so horribly that a pathologist who 
performed an autopsy said he had nev- 
er seen such injuries except in a high- 
speed auto accident or a plane crash. 
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"The Plan & the Purpose." The FBI 
beefed up its Mississippi forces to 153 
men—ten times the normal comple- 
ment. The contingent was headed by 
able Roy K. Moore, 50, a native of 
Oregon and a 26-year FBI veteran. 
Around Philadelphia agents met almost 
as much hostility as the civil rights 
workers had—one found several snakes 
in his car one morning. But the FBI 
built its case persistently. Agents in- 
filtrated the White Knights of the Klan, 
paid out several thousand dollars for 
information. 

When the FBI finally made its arrests, 
it outlined the charges in chilling tones. 
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SHERIFF RAINEY 
... the subject was death. 


Said the FBI report last week: “It was 
part of the plan and purpose of the con- 
spiracy that Cecil Ray Price, acting un- 
der the color of his office,” would ar- 
rest Schwerner, Chaney and Goodman 
“without lawful cause, and detain 
them in the Neshoba County jail.” Then, 
said the FBI, Price arranged it so that 
when they left the jail he and nine other 
men—members or warm admirers of 
the White Knights of the Klan—could 
intercept them outside town. The killers. 


forced them into other cars, drove down 


an isolated road, “and did threaten, аз 
sault, shoot and kill them.” ' 
ers hauled the bodies to the 


Farm, dumped them i 
A few days later 
dam were piled at 
himself was: 


Ё 2 


ings, said the FBI, but was well aware 
of the conspiracy. а 

Despite the agents' certainty that they 
had nailed the men who had plotted 
the murders, they still could mot di- 
rectly charge them with the slayings. 
Murder is a state offense, except on fed- 
eral property, and the Mississippians 
were therefore beyond the jurisdiction- 
al reach of the Federal Government so 
far as murder was concerned. So 19 of 
the 21 arrested—including Rainey and 
Price—were charged under a section 
of an 1870 law that was passed, ironi- 
cally, to control Klan terrorism nearly 
a century ago. Titled "Conspiracy 
Against Rights of Citizens," it reads: 
“If two or more persons conspire to 1n- 
jure, oppress, threaten or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege secured to him 
by the Constitution or laws of the Unit- 
ed States, or because of his having so 
exercised the same . . . they shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or 
both." The-other two were charged with 
failing to give information about a fel- 
ony—which carries a maximum $500 
fine and three-year prison term. 

Back at Work. Within hours after 
the arrests, U.S. Commissioner Esther 
Carter fixed bond at $5,000 for those 
charged with the rights violation, and 
at $3,500 for the other two. All of 
them quickly posted it. Price and 
Rainey were back at work in the Nesho- 
ba County sheriff's office that afternoon. 

At week’s end Mississippi officials re- 
fused to charge anyone with murder. 
FBI charges will be heard in a federal 
court in Meridian. There can be no 
change of venue unless the defense asks 
for it—which will not happen. Thus the 
21 will be judged by a jury of their 
Mississippi peers, and Mississippi juries 
are not noted for convicting people ac- 
cused of civil rights crimes. 


KING AT FBI HEADQUARTERS 
From criticism to better Understanding. 
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Cooling the Controversy 


In view of the Mississippi arrests, 
criticism directed against FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover by civil rights groups 
could be expected to subside. Although 
Hoover had drawn such fire by an in- 
temperate attack upon the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, he last week agreed to 
King’s suggestion that the two talk over 
their differences. The 70-minute meet- 
ing in Hoovers Washington office 
seemed to cool the controversy and, re- 
ported King, led to “a much clearer un- 
derstanding on both sides.” 

Neither man really retreated. King 
told Hoover that he still thought that, 
while “the FBI can arrest on the spot 
in other cases, it seems slower to act in 
civil rights cases." After the meeting 
King told newsmen that he still feels 
that “justice delayed is justice denied— 
but I'm not going to criticize the past." 

For his part, Hoover contended that 
the FBI is an investigative agency, 
which often cannot act without Justice 
Department instructions. He later ex- 
panded on that theme in an interview 
with former Associated Press Corre- 
spondent Don Whitehead, author of 
The FBI Story. “L don't enjoy a con- 
troversy, and I don't go looking for 
one," said Hoover. “But I cannot let 
attacks on the- FBI go unchallenged 
when they are unjustified.” He com- 
plained that civil rights groups “want 
us to be bodyguards and to give per- 
sonal protection, but that is impossible. 
Our agents cannot be used as instru- 
ments for social reform. They are law- 
enforcement agents. After all that has 
been written, so few people know what 
we legally can do and can't do." 

The FBI's job, said Hoover, “is to 
gather facts when there is an indication 
that a federal law has been violated. 
These facts are presented to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the department de- 
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CAPTAIN DONLON & THE PRESIDENT 


From button-down hustle to heroism. 


al. Donlon himself was wounded four 
times, the first a stomach wound into 
which he stuffed a handkerchief to stem 
the flow of blood. Yet he refused aid for 
himself until after daylight, when all of 
his men had been tended to. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
On His Mind 


Introducing Interior Secretary Stew- 
art Udall to 108 U.S. Olympic medal 
winners at a White House luncheon, 
President Johnson described him as a 
onetime "star guard on the baseball 
team" at the University of Arizona. An 
aide later issued a correction, said the 
President had really meant football. 
Actually, Udall was a basketball guard, 
and a good one. 

If the President seemed preoccupied, 
it was because he had weightier matters 
on his mind, as he demonstrated in a 
pair of major speeches last week. 

At Georgetown University’s 175th 
memorial convocation, Johnson dealt 
with the problems of NATO. “The At- 
lantic Alliance,” he said, “is not in the 
midst of crisis, as some alarm-mongers 
would have you believe. But it is in the 
midst of change . . . To change pat- 
terns of thought or the shape of institu- 
tions is never very easy. Today’s discus- 
sion and debate, the flow of ideas and 
proposals, is proof of coming change 
and a spur to continuing action. 

*We have a common interest in the 
defense of the West- For 20 years the 
atomic might of the United States has 
been the decisive guard of freedom. 
Ours remains the largest strength, and 
ours a most awesome obligation. But 
we realize the reasonable interest and 
concerns of other allies—those who 
have nuclear weapons of their own and 
those who do not. We seek ways to 
bind the Alliance even more strongly 
together by sharing the tasks of defense 
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through collective action and meeting 
the honorable concerns of all.” 

In his second speech, to the Business 
Council, the President warned commer- 
cial bankers against raising their lend- 
ing rates as a result of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s recent increase in the 
discount rate. . 

Many a banker around the U.S. 
found cause for consternation in the 
President's outlook. They had been con- 
vinced throughout the campaign that 
Lyndon Johnson was a man who har- 
bored a real sympathy for men of busi- 
ness and motives of profit. But what 
Johnson said took almost instant effect 
as one of the banks he had most imme- 
diately in mind reversed a lending rate 
hike (see U.S. BUSINESS). 

Last week the President also: 
> Had two small, wartlike growths re- 
moved from his right hand with an 
electric needle by a pair of Washington 
dermatologists in his White House bed- 
room. Press Secretary George Reedy 
said later that the growths were merely 
thickenings of the skin caused by over- 
exposure to the sun and that there was 
*no suspicion of malignancy." 
> Dug up a shovel of earth at ground- 
breaking ceremonies for Washington's 
$46 million John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. Construction 
will get under way next summer. 
> Spoke by White House telephone for 
commissioning ceremonies at Newport 
News, Va., for the Nuclear Submarine 
Sam Rayburn. 


A Texan’s Texan 

It is hardly a secret that Pr 
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hills of central Texas, works out of a 
small brick building off Johnson City's 
courthouse square, has a passion for 
anonymity, and insists to inquiring 
newsmen that “J don't give interviews. 
I just practice law, that's about all." 

Moursund practices more than a lit- 
tle law: he is recognized as a highly 
respected authority on the law of real 
property in a state where such exper- 
tise counts heavily. He is also the principal 
trustee of all the Johnsons’ land, cattle, 
municipal bonds, radio and television 
holdings. Elected Blanco County judge, 
a largely administrative post, in the 
mid-50s, he quit politics after five 
years, but still is known as "the Judge" 
around Johnson City. А 

Through Prickly Pear. Moursund is 
an all-round man in the best Texas tra- 
dition. He controls a local bank. He 
can survey land, brand cattle, ride a 
horse through prickly pear cactus, steer 
his Lincoln Continental through cedar 
brush in pursuit of game, drop a deer 
with unerring aim, then gut and skin 
the animal. To the Judge ranching is 
more of a pleasure than a source of 
income. Explains an associate: "He gets 
a real kick out of manipulating cattle 
from one pasture to another." He also 
enjoys food in quantity. When he speaks 
of a "couple of hamburgers" for lunch, 
it turns out to be thick chunks of roast 
round steak, rolls, iced tea, jalapenos, 
peas, fried potatoes, fruit cake, and cot- 
tage cheese salad. 

Johnson's admiration of Moursund 
knows no bounds. Shortly after he be- 
came President, he boasted to news- 
men that Moursund, who stands 6 ft. 
3 in., and weighs 230 lbs. with no fat, 
could “whup Sonny Liston tonight, right 
now." According to Lyndon, Moursund 
Keeps a six-shooter in the glove com- 
partment of his Lincoln and is fast on 
the draw. A few months after Jack 
Kennedy's death, Johnson declared: “If 
anybody tried to do anything to me, 
the Judge would get him before any- 
body.” Moursund also keeps a .30- 
caliber rifle with a nickel-plated bar- 
rel clipped under the front seat of his 
car. Explains he: “When you have to 
shoot a rattlesnake, pistols aren't worth 
a damn." 

The Judge is also at home on water. 
Once Lyndon developed a craving for 
a cruise up the narrow, treacherous 
Llano River on a winter night so pitch- 
dark that Moursund stepped right off 
the end of the pier into hip-deep wa- 
ter. Yet A. W. took the wheel of the 
Ctuiser, while Lyndon unconcernedly 
ate shrimp in the cabin below. Said 
Johnson: “He'll get us there. I wouldn't 
trust anybody else." 

An Extra Million. Moursund's busi- 
ness acumen is held in awe, particularly 
by those who recall such feats as his 
1958 sale of 631,000 acres on three 
ranches owned by the West-Pyle Cat- 

tle Co. for almost $3,000,000—a coo} 
$1,000,000 more than the owners had 
expected. He did it by rounding up the 
biggest cattle buyers in the Southwest, 


carefully sorting the cattle by breed, 
size and quality, insisting on sealed bids 
for each pen. 

Moursund comes naturally by such 
talents. His father, A. W. Moursund Jr., 
had developed ranch holdings in Blanco 
County, founded Johnson City State 
Bank (it survived the Depression but 
closed in the late '30s), and married 
Mary Frances Stribling. The Striblings, 
largely through Mary's mother, Lura- 
nia, who had a knack for acquiring 
land and stocking it profitably with cat- 
tle, sheep and goats, owned some 100,- 
000 acres near the Pedernales River. 
Lurania was once asked how much 
land she thought was “enough.” “Just 
what's mine;" she said, “and that which 
joins mine.” ^ 

The Judge worked as a boy on his 
grandmother's ranch, earned a law de- 


A. W.. MOURSUND 
A little more than law. 


gree from the University of Texas and 
learned practical law from his uncle, 
Anton N. Moursund, who at 88 is still 
a respected circuit judge in San Anto- 
nio. After 42 months’ duty as an Air 
Force staff sergeant in World War II, 
A. W. set up practice in Johnson City. 
He also gradually expanded his inher- 
ited lands into a millionaire’s fortune 
of his own. 

"More Little Places." It was a land 
deal that brought Johnson and Mour- 
sund, who had been neighbors and 
friends for years, closer together. In the 
early '50s Johnson sought the lawyer's 
help in putting the LBJ Ranch together 
from land held by Lyndon’s grandfather, 
Samuel Ealy Johnson. Moursund han- 
dled the legal work efficiently, also 
proved a sharp adviser on new grasses, 
breeding and pasture planning. As Lyn- 
don rose in Washington politics, he 
came to rely more and more on A. W. 
to tend to business matters at home. 

Two ranches, now part of the John- 
Son trust, are jointly Owned by Johnson 
and Moursund. Acquired in 1961 and 
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WALTER BENNETT 


MATT McCLOSKEY 
A bagman, or $35,000 gone astray? 


absolutely and unalterably untrue in 
your statement . . . You ought to at 
least tell the truth." Later Williams, still 
burning, cried to the committee: “I’ve 
had my integrity challenged twice this 
week. No man gets a third chance to 
call me a liar." With that he stalked 
from the room. By-so doing he missed 
the spiciest testimony of the week. 

Good as His Word. Next day came 
the bit about the broads. Committee 
Investigator Samuel Scott told of a rip- 
roaring time Baker and a Puerto Rican 
business crony named Paul Aguirre had 
in New Orleans with a pair of lovelies 
last year. Baker and Aguirre, said Scott, 
went to the city to look over a housing 
development that offered investment 
possibilities, took with them Baker’s 
secretary, Carole ¥yler, and German- 
born Vamp Ellen Rometsch, who has 
since been deported. They wound up, 
said Scott, spending “several days 
partying.” е 

Scott said that Һе had talked with 
Aguirre about the fling. But Aguirre 
had vowed that if called to testify, “Ill 
deny it, even if the committee has pho- 
tographs . . . My Wife is expecting a 
denial and she'll get it. I'll take the First 
through the 28th.*" Before the com- 
mittee last week Aguirre was as good 
as his word, refused to answer 66 ques- 
tions put to him. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Hope for Hucklebuck 

Charles (*Hucklebuck") Logan, a 
17-year-old Baltimore Negro, dropped 
out of school last year because he had 
flunked the same class twice. His par- 
ents are separated. He lives in roach- 
infested rooms with his grandmother, 
makes a little walking-around money 
by washing cars at $1 apiece. His so- 
cial life is pretty rugged: at a party 
last year one of his friends was shot 
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dead at Hucklebuck's feet; shortly after 
that Hucklebuck himself was knifed at 
another party. He is on probation for 
receiving stolen goods. 

One day last week Hucklebuck Logan 
arose at 5 a.m., bussed to Baltimore's 
grimy city hall. When the offices opened 
at 8:30 he signed up as the U.S.'s first 
volunteer for Poverty Czar Sargent 
Shriver's brand-new Job Corps. Behind 
Hucklebuck, to the delight of Job Corps 
officials who had feared that the corps’ 
first recruiting campaign would draw an 
embarrassingly puny turnout, came well 
over 400 more Kids from Baltimore. 
Almost all were school dropouts, few 
had steady jobs, and about one-third 
had had trouble with the police. 

Idea & Idealism. There was no guar- 
antee that Hucklebuck or any of the 
other volunteers would actually be ac- 
cepted; the Job Corps says it will not, 
for example, sign up serious criminal 
offenders or narcotics addicts. Endowed 
with $150 million of the $784,200,000 
first-year appropriation fog President 
Johnson’s war on poverty, the corps is 
essentially geared for boys and girls 
aged 16 to 21 who have not finished 
high school, have no decent job, and 
whose academic skills are hopelessly 
stuck at fourth- to seventh-grade levels. 
Shriver hopes to get 40,000 such young- 
sters enlisted this year, another 100,000 
next year. 

The idea—and the idealism—behind 
the Job Corps stems from the old CCC 
camps of the “30s. The kids will sign on 
for one- or two-year stints, move into 
rural “camps” (to be built in U.S.- 
owned parks or forests) or urban 
"centers" (mostly abandoned mili 
barracks near cities), Forty-one 
in 21 states have been picked 
130 are projected for complet 
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corps camp near by because they feared 
an influx of "Negro hoodlums from 
Harlem." Shriver postponed plans for 
the Yorktown camp. 

"No More Trouble." Once en- 
rolled, Job Corpsmen will be paid $50 
a month, to be banked until they leave 
the corps, plus $30 a month pocket 
money, along with room, board, cloth- 
ing and medical care. They will attend 
classes in subjects ranging from bull- 
dozer driving to personal grooming— 
all aimed at making them potentially 
useful citizens. Says Shriver: "The head 
of one of the biggest oil companies in 
the U.S. told me that in the state of 
New Jersey alone they could employ 
8,000 gasoline station attendants to- 
morrow morning if they could get them. 
And in Chicago, the Yellow Cab Co. 
had a 60% turnover per annum in 
cab drivers. Now there are thousands, 
literally thousands of those jobs now 
open if people would take them and 
keep them. Those are the kinds of jobs 
that we are going to begin to try to 
prepare these boys and girls for.” 

For people like Hucklebuck Logan, 
the Job Corps thus offers at least a 
hope for the future and an escape from 
the present. When he was asked why he 
wanted to join, Hucklebuck said: “I 
just don't want no more trouble." 


ELECTIONS 


What's in a Name? 


Because the Illinois house of repre- 
sentatives failed to work out an accept- 
able reapportionment before the dead- 
line set by the state constitution, all 
177 house seats were up for grabs on 
an at-large basis in the Nov. 3 election. 
But in a peculiar arrangement, Illinois 
Democrats and Republicans agreed be- 
forehand that neither party would field 
more than 118 candidates—a two- 
thirds majority—for the new house. 

The huge paper ballot discouraged 
ticket splitting, and last week vote 
canvassers, finally finishing the count, 
announced that all 118 Democratic can- 
didates had won in their party’s land- 
slide. Leading the Democratic ticket 
with 2,361,623 votes was Adlai Steven- 
son Ш, 34, Chicago lawyer and son 
of U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 
Biggest vote getter, with 2,191,065, 
among the 59 elected Republicans: Earl 
Eisenhower, 66, one of Ike’s brothers 
and a retired La Grange Park news- 
paper executive. : 


» ESPIONAGE 
"Include the Women" 
| Spies, like. hats, come in different 
sizes and Shapes. Two current cases 
concerning Soviet spies illustrate the 
two main models now in fashion: sneak- 
thief traitor and suave professional. 
Dispatch Case. The traitor is John W. 
Butenko, 39, American-born son of 
Russian immigrants, honors graduate 
in engineering, trusted employee in New 
Jersey of the International Telephone 


SPIES IVANOV & BUTENKO 
The sneak-thief amateur. 


and Telegraph Corp., and holder of 
top security clearance as a key elec- 
tronics technician dealing with counter- 
strike operations of the Strategic Air 
Command. Trailed for six months by 
FBI agents, Butenko was picked up in 
his automobile at a deserted railroad 
station one night in October 1963. With 
him were two Soviet diplomats (since 
expelled from the U.S. after invoking 
diplomatic immunity), and Igor Ivanov, 
a “chauffeur” for Amtorg, the Soviet 
trade agency. 

Butenko, a hypertensive bachelor, in- 
sisted that he was trying to get informa- 
tion about relatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Witnesses testified that Butenko’s 
dispatch case, containing two secret 
documents, was found in the Russians’ 


SPY WENNERSTROM 
The suave professional. 
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Instead, they recommended that the 
G.O.P. “adopt leadership which clearly 
represents a broad view of Republican- 
ism and practices a policy of inclusion 
rather than exclusion.” They said the 
party should “vigorously oppose all 
forms of narrow political radicalism, 
whether right or left." Some Governors 
felt this skirted the dump-Burch issue. 
But three of the most influential men 
there—Pennsylvania’s Scranton, New 
York's Rockefeller and  Michigan's 
Romney—insisted that the resolution 
was really a clear-cut demand for Dean 
Burch's scalp, although nothing can be 
done officially until the National Com- 
mittee meets on Jan. 2. 

Beyond that, the Governors' final re- 
port produced a redefinition of some 
moderate G.O.P. principles that had 
been noticeably missing from Goldwa- 
ter's convention platform. They heartily 
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G.O.P. LEADERS MEETING IN DENVER* 


programs that will “wipe out the value 
of all their savings, their life insurance 
policies, their bonds and mortgages, and 
will redistribute wealth from the in- 
dustrious and frugal into the hands of 
the shiftless," and for “тоге riots to be 
instigated by racial agitators, for more 
racial bitterness, and for greater use of 
all these fomented troubles to forward 
Communist purposes.” 

How could so many people possibly 
have been so deluded? “Nobody on the 
Republican side told them otherwise,” 
said Welch. “There were very few cam- 
paigners, even among the Conserva- 
tives, who took the trouble and had the 
courage to tell the people even a frac- 
tion of the truth.” 

Welch was willing to credit Gold- 
water with “plenty of lion-like courage,” 
and to observe that “much of the criti- 
cism of the Senator overlooks or the 
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The division would be too dramatic. 


endorsed the 1964 civil rights bill and 
said flatly that government must be 
“necessarily active in many areas of hu- 
man need" such as “‘old-age security, 
hospital and medical care, decent living 


standards, public education, mental 
health and the needs of youth." 
OPINION 


The Real Poop 3 

In a twelve-page editorial, titled “If 
You Want It Straight,” in his own 
American Opinion magazine, the John 
Birch Society's founder and presiding 
genius, Robert Welch, last week man- 
aged to blame everyone but himself 
and his organization for Barry Gold- 
waters overwhelming electoral defeat. 

In Welch's view, the 42-million-plus 
who cast ballots for Lyndon Johnson 
"actually voted, of course, for repeal 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
for "scrapping the U.S. Constitution 
entirely as an absurd and useless an- 
tique," for “completely disarming the 
U.S., for doing away with our Army, 
Navy and Air Force,” for continuing 
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critics fail to understand, the incredible 
array of hidden forces that were or- 
ganized against him." Goldwater's dis- 
aster came, in part, because of his 
“committee-like” campaign operation, 
"which may even have included some 
enemies posing as friends," said Welch, 
and because he ran “an old-fashioned 
political campaign which was as un- 
realistic in our present circumstances 
fas using horse-drawn watercarts to put 
out a forest fire." If Goldwater had 
campaigned along lines adhering more 
closely to the John Birch Society’s ten- 
ets, said Welch, he might have lost any- 
‘how, but at least he would have con- 
tributed a little something to the “con- 
linuous, massive educational program 
that simply has to be carried out as the 
only chance of saving our own country? 


from the great danger of Communist 
enslavement.” E 
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UNITED NATIONS 


In Limbo 

For a while it had looked as if the 
19th General Assembly might meet 
only to break up. When it finally got 
under way—two months late so as to 
dodge the U.S. elections and an addi- 
tional 35 minutes late because a tor- 
tured truce was being patched together 
—it was at least functioning. But just 
barely. 

Secretary-General U Thant an- 
nounced the truce terms: “Issues other 
than those that can be disposed of 
without objection will not be raised.” 
In short, the Assembly agreed for the 
present not to handle anything of im- 
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AFRO-ASIA'S U THANT, QUAISON-SACKEY 


THE WORLD 


when the U.S. might want to be in a 
position to use its Security Council veto. 
Russia accepted, in principle, the oft- 
proposed idea of a voluntary U.N. “теѕ- 
cue fund," to which it could contribute 
without directly supporting the opera- 
tions it objects to. But the U.S. still 
insists that the Russians cannot have a 
voice in the Assembly before they make 
at least a token payment. А 
Positive Neutrality. Meanwhile, the 
Assembly conducted business by ac- 
clamation in order to avoid voting. 
It admitted three new nations—Malta, 
Malawi and Zambia—and elected its 
first black African. president. Ghana's 
Ambassador Alex Quaison-Sackey, 40, 
festively garbed in orange and yellow 


& NARASIMHAN AT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The mediator-took to bed. 


portance and to avoid taking any votes, ~ 
while the U.S. postponed a formal de- 
mand to deprive Russia of its Assembly 
vote (under Article 19 of the Charter) 
for nonpayment of dues on theU. N. 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and Suez. While the Assembly is in its 
limbo of talking without voting, the 
U.S. and Russia are having another go 
at working out a compromise, 

Rescue Fund. Over lunch, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and Russian For-; 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko agreed | 
to let a U.N. committee suggest how 


i 


$ future peacekeeping missions should be 


authorized and financed—presumably.- 
through the Security Council, where 
both nations have the veto. Although 
it was precisely to avoid the veto's 
paralysis that the West first moved 
some peacekeeping decisions to the As- 
sembly, Western influence in the U.N. 
is gradually fading with the growth. 
of the Afro-Asian bloc—which naw | 
comprises 60 of the organization's 115 
member nations. Under the cireum- 
stances, some Washington officials аге 
convinced that the day is not far off 
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tribal robes, took the chair alongside 
U Thant and Indian Under Secretary 
C. V. Narasimhan, symbolizing the 
U.N.'s ever-increasing Afro-Asian cast. 
Like his boss, Kwame Nkrumah, the 
"Redeemer" of Ghana, Quaison-Sackey 
espouses "positive neutrality," but he 
has a far less abrasive personality, and 
has spoken out against “Communist 
colonialism” as well as the Western 
variety. He winces at the abusive anti- 
Western jargon tossed around by hard- 
core African leftists, is affable and ac- 
cessible (he once ‘served as chairman 
and honorary drummer of an interna- 
tional jazz festival in Central Park). 
Quaison-Sackey went through Gha- 
na’s Achimota College, then was sent 
on to study political science and eco- 
nomics at Oxford. There, he recalls, he 
learned what it was to be an African: 
"Imagine yourself, if you please, walk- 
ing in the streets of Oxford after an 
absorbing tutorial and being confronted 
by an English lady who asks you, ‘Which 
Of our possessions do you come from? 
I clearly remember that I did not an- 
swer that question, but it continued to 
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London's financial community (see 
WonrD BUSINESS) was willing to con- 
cede that Wilson had inherited many 
of his troubles from the Tories. But 
there was also near-unanimous agree- 
ment that he had disastrously mishan- 
dled the situation. 

Shared Skepticism. From its closest 
neighbors, the patient continued to get 
little sympathy. At its annual meeting 
the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development, a club of 20 
Western industrial nations and Japan, 
listened to Labor's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer James Callaghan defend Brit- 
ain's recovery measures as "adequate 
for the time being." Callaghan was loy- 
ally supported by U.S. Under Secretary 
of State George Ball, but most Euro- 
pean countries bitterly attacked Brit- 
ain's 15% surcharge on most imports. 

Strongest blast came from Belgian 


PRIME MINISTER WILSON SHAVING WHILE READING 


worth millions in hard cash, to protest 
against apartheid—a policy also in- 
voked by the U.S., which perhaps can 
better afford it. But Labor has not 
curbed exports to Australia, whose re- 
strictive immigration laws are based on 
color, to say nothing of trade with the 
inhuman rulers of Communist China. 
Oddly enough, though Wilson had 
just nearly wrecked the British econo- 
my, in the eyes of many Britons he 
emerged as something of a hero. Few 
realized that it was not Wilson but 
Lord Cromer, Governor of the Bank 
of England, who had really saved the 
situation by speedily arranging for the 
standby funds. A Daily Mirror cartoon 
depicted one widespread, nonsensical 
view of the matter: it showed Wilson 
having bravely knocked out interna- 
tional “speculators.” As for his insist- 
ence on social welfare programs de- 
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The physician left the bedside. 


Minister for External Trade Maurice 
Brasseur, who declared: “We are not 


convinced that the British have attacked _ 


the real problem, which is the imbalance 
of their foreign trade. Others share our 
skepticism.” What Britain's trading part- 
ners want, among other things, is more 
deflation to curb domestic spending. 
They feel that, in effect, the British have 
been living high on other people's mon- 
ey—the world's sterling deposits with 
Britain. As one economist put it, the 
British must "tighten their own belts. 
instead of somebody else's"—even if it 
means “а little unemployment." 
Question of Confidence. International 
confidence is not helped by some of the 
figures around Wilson, notably "the 
Three Cs"— Minister of Technology 
Frank Cousins, Minister of Housing 
Richard Crossman and Minister of 
Overseas Development Barbara Castle 
all far left-wingers. Nor is confidence 
helped by Labor's disturbing tendency. 
to mix its uncertain economic measures 
and its contradictory morals. Wilson's 
government, for example, halted sales 
of arms and aircraft to South Africa, 
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'spite international economic opinion 
that Britain cannot afford them—a lot 
of Britons were telling themselves smug- 
ly that Harold was just rufiling the 
feathers of a bunch of foreigners. 
Stiffer Measures. Wilson did persuade 
his party to accept a six-month post- 
ponement of Labors promised hike of 
old-age pensions. But if Labor fails 
to achieve increased productivity and 
more-competitive exports soon, he will 
probably have to decree stiffer meas- 
ures, such as higher sales taxes. Al- 
ready, consumers were beginning to feel 


.the effects of the government's hike in 


Britain's basic interest rate. Announced 
last week was a 190 increase in interest 
on new-car loans. 

The ultimate disaster would be de- 
valuation of the pound, which might? 
mean the end of the pound the 
world's second reserve curre 
to mention the end of the Lg 
ermment—and would. prodi 
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ASIA 
Buddha on the Barricades 


(See Cover) 
As in the ocean’s midmost depth no 
wave is born, 
But all is still, so let the monk be 
still, be 
Motionless, and nowhere should he 
swell. 
—The Sayings of Buddha 

At an hour when a man can first 

discern the shadows of the veins on the 
back of his hand, the monks arise. The 
great temple drum, hanging from its 
roughhewn log rack, summons the faith- 
ful to alms. Twisting a single saffron 
shift round their bodies, the monks 
move out into the quiet streets in single 
file, eyes to the ground, fingers clasped 
beneath their silver begging bowls. In 
Laos, the bonzes form a silent silhouette 
against the ornate temple roofs of the 
royal capital of Luangprabang. In Bur- 
ma, they enter Rangoon framed against 
the great Shwe Dagon pagoda, its mas- 
sive gilded spire shimmering in-the early 
dawn. Though the robes may be grey 
in Formosa or black in Japan, in much 
of Asia the day begins with this same 
silent march of the mendicants. Passing 
laymen place gifts of food in the 
bowls, humbly thanking the monks for 
thus permitting the givers to acquire 
merit. . 

So has it been for most of the 2,508 
years since Buddha, the Enlightened, 
took leave of his disciples. Yet through- 
out Asia today, in one of the little- 
remarked but momentous sea changes 
of modern times, the sandaled monks 
with shaved heads have abandoned 
Buddha’s command to be still and mo- 
tionless and have plunged deep into 
politics. While most continue their usual 
duties of meditating, reading the scrip- 
tures, teaching and begging, more and 


VIET NAM'S THICH TRI QUANG* 
Instead of peace, power. 


more of them are busy issuing political 
manifestoes, organizing riots, and work- 
ing for the downfall of governments. 
From the Indian Ocean to the Sea of 
Japan, from the Irrawaddy to Tonkin 
Bay, bonzes are causing political waves 
whose final effect even they themselves 
cannot foresee but which are vitally 
affecting the Western—and the Com- 
munist—role in the fate of Asia. i 

New Threat. In Ceylon, the tenuous, , 
left-wing coalition government has for 
weeks been at the capricious mercy of 
the Buddhist clergy; last week the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
lost a vote of confidence and dissolved 
Parliament, requiring new elections that 
are sure to be tumultuous. In Japan, } 
Soka Gakkai, a new Buddhist sect claim- 


”* With a portrait of the first monk to immolate 


himself in protest against the Diem government. 
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CHINESE MONKS AT CEREMONY IN PEKING 
Instead of enlightenment, illusions. 
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Diem. It was this calculated grisly act of 
propaganda—and Diem’s harsh coun- 
termeasures—that eventually led the 
U.S. to withdraw support from Diem, 
permitting his overthrow and murder. 
At the time, the West had great sympa- 
thy for South Viet Nam's Buddhists. 
Now the atmosphere is different. There 
is no longer even the shadow of a re- 
ligious issue. Around the charred object 
that is still exhibited and venerated as 
Quang Duc's heart has grown up a mili- 
tant, devious, determined movement 
whose aim is power. 

Any suggestions that they are trying 
to help the Communists are indignantly 
rejected by the Buddhist leaders. On the 
contrary, they insist that they represent 
"the people," while the government does 
not, hence that they are the only power 


And with that, he goes off to bed till 
midnight, when he rises again for medi- 
tations on his mistakes of the day. Some 
exasperated Americans refer to Tri 
Quang as “the Makarios of Viet Nam.” 

Princely Ascetic. Are Tri Quang and 
the other Buddhist leaders naive or vil- 
lainous, or both? Are they merely in- 
consistent in the grand "Vietnamese 
fashion? Are they nationalists or Com- 


munist dupes? Whatever the answer, - 


much of it lies embedded in the myriad 
traditions of a great faith—noble, puz- 
zling to the West, durable yet widely 
decayed, and sharply challenged by the 
modern world. 

The diffuse spiritual legacy of Bud- 
dha, having survived the march and 
countermarch of conquerors in Asia, 
today commands perhaps 300 million 
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DALAI LAMA ADDRESSING BUDDHIST CONFERENCE AT SARNATH 
Along the Eightfold Path, contradictions. не 


in South Viet Nam' that can truly op- 
pose the Communists. Thich Tri Quang, 
who is emerging as South Viet Nam's top 
Buddhist leader—Americans remember 
him as the monk who took refuge in the 
U.S. embassy during the weeks preced- 
ing Diem's overthrow—sounds as anti- 
Communist as any American could 
wish. Says he: "Like all educated Bud- 
dhists, I don't like Communism because 
it is atheistic.- L strongly believe that 
Communism can never win." In the next 
breath he adds: “But I fear it is coming 
to South Viet Nam because this govern- 
ment is unpopular and always seems to 
do the wrong thing.” He even: asserts 
that the government and the U.S. are 
favoring negotiations with the Commu- 
nists—the very thing he himself has 


faithful—it is typically Buddhist that es- 
timates range from 100 million to 500 
million. Precisely what they are faithful 
to is as diverse as the cultures of Asia, 
for everywhere Buddhism has benignly 
bent and become a part of all that it has 
met. The ties that bind Buddhist monks 
and laymen are vague, for Buddhism! 
has neither dogma nor pope, offers no 
hope of individual immortality, neither 
premises divine authority nor promises 
_forgiveness of sin. Its diversity of prac- 
tice embraces everything from the cool 
conundrums of Zen in Japan to Cam- 
bodian water rites and the exorcism of 
devils in Ceylon through a dance-to- 
exhaustion. Yet at the heart of it all is 
the escape from the burdens of exist- 
ence as exemplified in the life of th: 
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cifics. Spreading his thin fingers, he 
blandly asserts that “we never want any- 
thing, and to say that Buddhism wants 
this or that is wrong. We never sponsor 
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VISION OF THE BURNING BUDDHA 
Freudianism in reverse. 


presented to him: he chose the most 
beautiful as his bride, and soon she pre- 
sented him with a son. With every lux- 
ury and favor, the young Crown Prince 
Gautama had only to inherit his king- 
dom to live happily ever after. But Gau- 
tama, like the carpenter of Nazareth 
who was to appear 500 years later and 
whose life offers many parallels to the 
Buddha legend, was not what he seemed. 

According to the rich Buddhist myth- 
ology, Buddha rested in the Heaven of 
Delight from his innumerable previous 
reincarnations, both as men and as ani- 
mals such as rabbits and pigeons, in 
which he had perfected his character; 
presently he was approached by the de- 
ities of the 10,000 world-systems of the 
universe. “Now has the moment come, 
O Blessed One, for Thy Buddhahood," 
they advised him. Buddha assented, 
picked out his mother, and approaching 
her bed in the guise of a white elephant, 
smote her with his trunk and entered 
her womb. 

She carried the fetus clearly outlined 
in her womb “like oil in a bowl.” The 
infant emerged into life from her side 


ture that lasted 49 days, Enlightenment 
was captured, Gautama became the 
Buddha, and Buddhism was born. 

He spent the rest of his life, some 45 
years, walking from town to town in 
India imparting his vision. One of Bud- 
dha’s sermons dealt with a starving man 
who had long had a pet rabbit. The 
rabbit jumped into a fire in order to 
provide food for his master, and, as 
the flames flared up, was transformed 
into a vision of the Buddha—a vision 
the Vietnamese monks were to borrow 
for their own purposes. Accompanied 
by his favorite monks and nuns, Buddha 
was content to be fed by local admirers 
and once scandalized his band by eating 
in the home of a courtesan. His last 
‘incarnation completed, at 80 Buddha 
lay down in a sala grove to die, passing 
out of.the endless cycle of life into the 
great nirvana. 

The Five Rules. Buddha was the rare 
mystic able to chalk out clearly to oth- 
ers the signposts leading out of reality, 
in the-form of easily remembered short- 
hand formulas. The essence of his ethic 
came down in “Four Noble Truths”: 
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The Tempter. For six years of se- 
vere asceticism, Gautama fed on seeds, 
grass, even dung. He wore a hair shirt, 
lay on thorns, slept among rotting 

_, corpses. Finally it dawned on him that, 
| far from escaping from his body by 
, torturing it in yogi fashion, he was in 
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of rightness, Buddha merely offered 
"Five Moral Rules” of conduct: 1) Let 
not one kill any living being; 2) let not 
one take what is not given to him; 
3) let not one speak falsely; 4) let not 
one drink intoxicating drinks; 5) let 
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“Our equality principle isn’t from the 

French Revolution or Karl Marx,” he 
says, “but from the Buddha.” Though 
this is largely rhetoric, Sihanouk has so 
cultivated his clergy that Cambodian 
monks have voluntarily pitched into his 
public-works projects, and help build 
country roads, bridges, dig wells. 
e THAILAND. Probably nowhere in Asia 
is Buddhism a gentler, more pervasive 
force than in pro-Western Thailand. 
Though now a constitutional monarch, 
King Bhumibol is still widely revered 
as a Buddhist god-king. Everywhere 
monks are valued not only as spiritual 
leaders but as astrologers and diviners. 
Some have even become management 
consultants, called on by businessmen 
before major investment decisions. 

The Thais tithe their annual income 
in contributions to temple building and 
Buddhist ceremonies—good Buddhism 
but a serious drawback to the govern- 
ment’s efforts at capital formation. Not 
long ago, Bangkok carried out a little- 
publicized roundup of leftist-oriented 
monks to prevent any Communist in- 
filtration of the clergy. But by and 
large, in peaceful, prosperous Thailand, 
the golden mean rules. Bangkok is still 
rocking from the Sarit scandal—the 
tough, able late Prime Minister is 
charged with misappropriating vast 
government funds—and King Bhumibol 
has been urged to strip Sarit posthu- 
mously of his title of field marshal. 
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and it is un-Buddhist to be vengeful 
because of a personal grudge.” 
e JAPAN. Amid the dizzying changes of 
industrialization, Buddhist laymen have 
seized on the widespread yearning 
for new values to form Soka Gakkai 
(Yalue-Creation Society). Staging great 
circuses with acrobats, brass bands and 
dancing girls, Soka Gakkai has recruit- 
ed over 13 million adherents, largely 
from Japan's lower middle class and 
urban-poor discontents. Tightly regi- 
mented, from family squads on up, they 
must vote for the sect's political candi- 
date as a religious duty. 

Leftist and reforming in political atti- 


tudes, intolerant in its religious fanati- ; 


cism (it considers itself “True Bud- 
dhism" and everything else heresy), So- 


ka Gakkai envisions first turning Japan ' 


into a welfare state, then achieving eter- 
nal peace through spreading its gospel of 
chikyu minzoku shugi, or one-nation- 
on-earth. Since the Japanese constitu- 
tion prohibits the exercise of political 
authority by any religion, Soka Gakkai 
insists—unconvincingly—that the Clean 
Government Party started last month 
under the chairmanship of Soka Gakkai's 
Koji Harashima is a completely inde- 
pendent entity. C.G.P. is putting up 32 
candidates for the 467-seat lower house 
and ten in the upper house next spring 
—all likely to be elected. 

e CEYLON. As an exception to the less 
political little-chariot tradition, Cey- 
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SOKA GAKKAI'S HARASHIMA LEADING SONGFEST 


Through circuses and dancing girls, the only truth. 


lon's clergy are hip-deep in politicking; 
in the unstable tight little island, the 
Buddhists are the only steady, if not 
steadying, power. What began as a long 
Buddhist temperance campaign in the 
1940s turned into a drive to oust the 
British. In 1956 the monks formed a po- 
litical organization, helped sweep Solo- 
mon Bandaranaike, a devout Buddhist 
and political middle-roader, into power 
as Prime Minister. Ironically, three 
years later he was assassinated by an 
extremist Buddhist monk, and his plump, 
matronly widow replaced him. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike created a shaky, 
far-left coalition government whose ev- 
ery step had to have the approval of the 
Buddhists to survive. When the lady 
Prime Minister tried to balance the 
budget by a “tree tax" on the tapping of 
coconut trees for toddy, the potent and 
popular liquor of the masses, the 
temperance-minded Buddhists took this 
as a legalization of the drink and or- 
ganized protest demonstrations and 
prayer meetings. Hundreds of saffron- 
robed — bhikkus (monks) marched 
through Colombo, threatened to bar 
Mrs. Bandaranaike and her ministers 
from Cevlon's temples unless they re- 
signed. Mrs. Bandaranaike backed 
down, withdrew the toddy-tapping plan, 
even though it had already been ap- 
proved by both houses of Parliament. 

The next.clash came over the Prime 
Minister's scheme to nationalize the 
country's Jargest newspaper group. Odd- 
ly enough, the Buddhists gave her the 
idea in their complaints that the papers 
gave favored treatment to Catholic news 
and neglected Buddhist news. But when 
She tried to follow through, the Bud- 
dhists, fearing control of the press 
Would work to the advantage of the 
nation's leftists rather than their own, 
roan anes, bal fore 
which the Prime Mintster tos ment 
* BURMA. The most glaring failure of 
Buddhism in Asian politics began when 
asin. Ceylon, the Buddhist clergy 
Sparked resistance to British rule. With 
Independence won, Premier U Nu at- 
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tempted a socialist forced-march into 
the modern world. Instead he ended 
up at the brink of national chaos, and 
General Ne Win and the army took 
over. The army restored order but wore 
the carefree Burmese raw with its zeal, 
and in the 1960 elections, U Nu hit the 
comeback trail. He promised to make 
Buddhism the state religion, used saf- 
fron color for his party’s ballots. He 
won easily and plunged Burma into a 
great Buddhist revival, but neglected 
the nation’s affairs. 

In 1962 General Ne Win and the 
army took over for the second time, 
and U Nu remains under house arrest. 
The wildly socialist military regime has 
been running the country into the 
ground, but there is no evidence that 
Buddhists could do better. Still, the 
Buddhists remain the government's only 
effective opposition. Recently, orange- 
and yellow-robed. monks stormed and 
wrecked the printing plant of a pro- 
Bovernment newspaper. Ne Win and 
the Buddhist leaders have set a Dec. 15 
meeting to air their differences. 

The Provincials. Who are the faceless 
but no longer self-effacing monks be- 
hind Buddhism's political offensive? 

In many ways South Viet Nam's 
Thich Tri Quang personifies the saffron 
politicians. He entered the Buddhist In- 
stitute in Hué when he was 13, has 
traveled little, speaks neither French 
nor English. Though not without per- 
sonal charm and even a certain de- 
tached charisma, he has the provincial’s 
distrust of all things Western, refuses to 
meet with U.S. Ambassador Maxwell 
Taylor on the ground that he is more 
comfortable dealing with lesser officials. 
The son of a farmer in what is now 
North Viet Nam, he went to Hanoi in 
his 20s, taught and edited a Buddhist 
magazine, helped found the Vietnamese 
Boy Scouts. In 1948, the French ar- 
rested Tri on charges of being a Com- 
munist, but released him within ten 
days. The Diem government also sus- 
pected him of working for the Viet 
Cong, but could never prove it. 

During the Khanh regime, Tri Quang 
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not earned Washington any gratitude 
from the pagodas. Elsewhere, the U.S. 
has made modest, tentative attempts to 
stiffen Asia's weak national identities by 
backing Buddhism. In Laos, for exam- 
ple, USIS has distributed Buddhist flags. 

It will take more than flags to make 
the Buddhists a force for stability in 
Asia. Their faith, their training, their 
sense that history is irrelevant offer lit- 
tle guidance for them in the world into 
which the monks have  blinkingly 
emerged. They find themselves in bat- 
tles for which they would never have 
volunteered, which in many cases they 
have little interest in resolving. 

Modern industrial society is based 
not only on materialism but, more im- 
portant, on individualism; both concepts 
cut against the very grain of Buddhist 
philosophy. Modern Buddhist thinkers 
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THE CONGO 


La Nuit Infernale 

The Belgian paratroopers had gone 
back home to a triumphant welcome, 
but they had probably left too soon. 
Behind them, the Congo kept sliding 
back into Stone Age savagery. 

A pair of rescue columns of the Con- 
golese government army led by white 
officers pushed deep into rebel territory. 
Their aim: to save as many as possible 
of the 1,100 white hostages still held 
by the savage rebel fighters known as 
Simbas (lions). By week’s end they had 
rescued 600 whites—Belgian nuns and 
priests, Greek shopkeepers and restaura- 
teurs, British and American mission- 
aries. From nearly every man, woman 
and child saved came another numbing 
tale of terror, torture or death. Each 
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‘have tried to show that Buddhism is like 
science in its objective detachment; but 


it lacks the empirical spirit. To most 


Buddhists, Communism and capitalism 
alike seem peculiarly Western fixations 
on accumulating things. The best of 
the monks realize there is a more im- 
portant distinction to be made: between 
freedom and its absence. But preoccu- 
pied with defending their own little sec- 
tarian and provincial barricades, it is a 
choice that they have tended to evade. 
Though few of the monks will admit it, 
there is no doubt that many of them 
secretly believe it is an unnecessary 
choice, that the Buddhists can tame 
Communism, can provide the spiritual 
complement for Marxist materialism. 
The view shows, as nothing else, that 
the monks in many ways are still living 
dangerously in the cloister. And as an 
ancient Mahayana text puts It: 
When you are inside your room, 
closed by walls, 
You do not know 
outside. 
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could recall his own particular nuit in- 
fernale, but the most hellish of nights 
was that recounted by the 76 whites 
held captive by the rebels in the eastern 
Congo tin-mining town of Bunia. 

Furious on Hemp. Imprisoned for 
five weeks in the local hotel, the hos- 
tages included 21 Catholic priests and 
brothers, 17 nuns, and a British ac- 
countant who was considered an Ameri- 
can spy because he owned a pair of 
binoculars. On the night of Nov. 16, 
more than a week before the joint 
U.S.-Belgian rescue mission began, the 
Simbas puffed themselves into a fury on 
bamboo pipeloads of Indian hemp. Then 
they dragged the nuns out of the hotel, 
forced them to strip, and made them 
“dance” by shooting at their feet. The 
the Simbas took their pleasure. 9 

Some nuns were merely be 
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slugged with a telephos 
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load of survivors, he kept muttering: 
“T must go back to join the cadavers. 
And indeed there were plenty left 


behind. In Stanleyville, where the Con- 
Bolese government army was barely 
holding on in the face of rebel snipers 


thus halting supplies intended for trans- 
shipment to Rommel's Afrika Korps in 
Libya. In reprisal, 14 Greek hostages 


CROWD GATHERING BELOW GORGOPOTAMOS BRIDGE BEFORE BLAST 
The middle was a minefield too. 


were executed by the Italian occupation 
fórces. Ever since, Communists and 
rightists have argued about whose guer- 
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occupation. It was wasted effi 
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85-minute parade through Tirana: 
mally trafficless streets, and the тї 
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Party Boss Enver Hoxha ranted lis 
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new Soviet leadership for its failin 
rehabilitate Stalin, who, said Hoxhi 
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In the city, dogs were seen feeding on The Gorgopotamos bridge was re- They are much mista ates from f 
rotting bodies. A typhoid epidemic 


erupted among the city's 220,000 Con- 
golese, with only one doctor left. Snipers 
kept up sporadic fire against all planes 


landing orstaking off from Stanleyville’s ` 


jungle-encircled jet strip, and after a 
Belgian International Air Service DC-4 
crashed on takeoff, killing seven, civilian 
aircraft were banned from landing. At 
the same time, help for the rebels, ac- 
Cording to some reports, was filtering in 


built with Marshall Plan funds, and last 
week busses and trains brought 10,000 
leftists to the site to commemorate the 
22nd anniversary of the explosion. Also 
on hand was a rightist delegation from 
E.D.E.S., as well as Bovernment officials 
and army officers. After a Te Deum 
Mass, much of the crowd began to sing 
Communist guerrilla songs and shout 
Communist slogans. Suddenly there was 
a violent explosion near the bridge. 
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and 500 hostages still 
scattered throughout a rebel-held reach 
of bush almost as large as France, 
Premier Moise Tshombe clearly needed 


more help. Major Mike Hoare, com- 
mander of the mercenaries fighting for 
the Congo government, sent his adju- 
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pandreou admitted that the memorial 
site had been a minefield during the 
1947-49 civil war with the Greek Com- 
munists. The field had been cleared by 
the Greek army 15 years ago, but obvi- 
Ously at least one mine, a 0.5. Army 
model M2A3, had been overlooked. 
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ARGENTINA 
The Return That Wasn't 


To the bored cluster of newsmen 
posted outside his lavish villa in subur- 
ban Madrid, it looked like any other 
day in the life of Juan Domingo Perón. 
There had been the usual trickle of call- 
ers in the afternoon and evening. At 
8 p.m. the exiled dictator went to dinner 
with Isabelita, his pretty young wife, a 
Spanish police officer assigned to guard 
him, and a few Peronista visitors from 


PERON (WITH SUITCASE) IN RIO 
The Untouchables played on. 


Argentina. Later, as always, Perón went 
upstairs to watch television, which in- 
variably occupies him until Spain’s only 
channel goes off the air at 12:30 a.m. 
Instead, with The Untouchables turned 


up full blast inside, Perón suddenly em- 
barked on a hugger-mugger exploit of 
his own that was to make world head- 


lines, involve half a dozen governments, 


and end in a greater deflation for Perón 
than any event since his ouster from 


Argentina nine years ago. 


Another Eva. Perón's great misad- 
venture began shortly before midnight 
when a Mercedes sedan pulled out of 
his underground garage. Inside were 
Jorge Antonio, Perón's financial advis- 
er, and Delia Parodi, a Peronista Spit- 

fire from Buenos Aires; the guard waved 
them briskly through the gate. "Then, 
out of sight a few miles up the road, 
Jorge Antonio stopped the car and bus- 


tled around to the trunk. And who 
popped out? Of course. Even with a 
hat tugged over his eyebrows and a 
vicuña scarf pulled up tightly around 
his chin, the sportily dressed figure who 
took his place in the back seat was un- 
mistakably Juan Perón, now 69. Secrecy 
and surprise were his watchwords—and 
his only hopes of success. When the 
Mercedes roared into Madrid Airport, 
Iberian Flight 991 to Rio was warming 
up on the takeoff strip. Shielded by a 
waiting cordon of police, Perón, Jorge 
Antonio and Delia Parodi scrambled 
aboard the DC-8, where six other Pe- 
ronistas were waiting for them. 

So, at last, began El Retorno, fulfill- 
ing the dictator's endlessly repeated vow 
to come back some day to the troubled 
country where the name of Perón still 
commands the almost religious adula- 
tion of 3,000,000 followers. His pledge 
to return was originally proposed by 
Peronista leaders as an expedient to 
help reunite their slowly splintering 
movement. At first, El Líder was luke- 
warm to the idea, but gradually, as Pe- 
rón talked more and more about it, the 
vision of a triumphal recovery of power 
became an obsession. Isabelita, too, be- 


. came infected, soon dreamed of replac- 


ing her old rival Eva. By last week, 
when several key Perón aides advised 
him against E/ Retorno; the mirage had 
gripped Perón's brain like a drug. 

Rare Solidarity. What followed—and 
what Perón could not have anticipated 
—was a rare example of Latin Ameri- 
can cooperation and solidarity. At first, 
Argentine President Arturo Illia had 
himself backed away from any counter- 
move that might offend the Peronistas, 
whose votes provided Illia's winning 
margin in last year's elections. *Perón's 
return is up to Perón," Illia repeated 
cryptically. But Interior Minister Juan 
Palermo figured that the ex-dictator 
would not return directly to his home- 
land but would mastermind the revolu- 
tion in Argentina from one of the neigh- 
boring countries. Chile, Peru and Brazil 
all agreed to send Perón packing if he 
tried. Brazilian officials were particular- 
ly sympathetic, since their own deposed 
President João Goulart is threatening 
to mount a Brazilian revolution from 
exile in Montevideo, Only Paraguay, 
ruled by Perén’s longtime friend, Gen- 
eral Alfredo Stroessner, seemed Teady 
to welcome Perén. 

At 7:35 a.m. the red and white plane 
bearing Perón whistled down through 
the overcast into Rio’s Galeão Airport. 
Immediately 30 white-helmeted, ma- 
chine-gun-toting police Surrounded the 
plane, and all passengers were ordered 
off. From the tourist section tumbled 43 
grumbling travelers, but the nine up 
front held fast. Finally, the Foreign 
Ministry’s chief of protocol bustled 
aboard. “Senhor Perón," he said, *your 
trip has come to an end. You have been 
declared persona non grata.” *I know 
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orces will adhere to their traditional 
role as “defenders of civilian rule." 
Nonetheless, as Colombia’s politi- 
cians keep up their feuding, Ruiz is 
quietly but unmistakably building his 
own stock. He distributes pamphlets of 
his speeches, joins in congressional de- 
bates, receives hundreds of admiring 
letters each week. His followers, who 
call Ruiz “Minister of Hope and Social 
Justice," believe that he represents the 
nation's best hope of preserving con- 
stitutional rule. For the time being, 
the military is simply watching develop- 
ments. But, as Ruiz himself has said, 
*in times of crisis the armed forces can- 
not be indifferent to national events." 


MEXICO 


A Glowing Start 

As Mexico's 60th President stepped 
out onto the balcony of the austere Na- 
tional Palace, the sun burst through the 
overcast, warming the sea of upturned 
faces below. But the most radiant face 
of all belonged to Gustavo Díaz Ordaz, 
the brainy backlands lawyer on whose 
slim frame outgoing President Adolfo 
López Mateos draped the green, white 
and red sash of office. With arms out- 
stretched in triumph and a huge, toothy 
grin creasing his dark, homely counte- 
nance, President Díaz Ordaz looked as 
if he would like nothing better than to 
hug the officials clustered around him. 

The Fundamental Task. The fiesta 
mood was well founded. Of twelve Pres- 
idents who have taken office since Mexi- 
co's 1910 revolution, Díaz Ordaz, 53, 
is the first to inherit a prosperous and 
united nation that faces no immediate 
major problems. True to the Mexican 
pattern of orderly alternation between 
regimes that are to the left or right of 
center, Díaz Ordaz, who was Minister 
of the Interior under López Mateos, is 
slightly more conservative than his pred- 
ecessor, who nonetheless hand-picked 
him for the job. As the new President 
made clear in his inaugural address, his 
administration, like López Mateos' re- 
gime, will put economic growth above 
doctrinaire politics. Emphasizing that 
“there is a vast field in Mexico for both 
public and private investment," Díaz 
Ordaz warned with characteristic cau- 
tion: “The political and economic sta- 
bility that we enjoy are not gifts. They 
are the result of a dynamic society 
that establishes economic development 
as a fundamental task." : 

Díaz Ordaz Cabinet appointments 
suggested that the tough, down-to-earth 
President intends to handle that task 
with skill and imagination. His line-up 
boasts ten lawyers, four engineers, two 
doctors, two generals, a colonel, an ac- 
countant and a professor. In two key 
nominations, the new President reap- 
pointed Finance Minister Antonio Ortiz 
Mena, who is responsible for sustaining 
record economic growth along with a 
stable peso (124 to the dollar), and for 
Foreign Minister picked Antonio Ca- 
rrillo Flores, who as Ambassador to 
Washington since 1959 had earned the 
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DÍAZ ORDAZ ON BALCONY 
A well-founded fiesta. 


respect of the State Department and the 
enmity of Mexico's Communist Party. 

Solidarity First. The choice of Carril- 
lo Flores, plus reports that Díaz Ordaz 
detests Fidel Castro, was taken by ob- 
servers as an indication that Mexico 
may in time sever relations with Cuba, 
which, alone among Latin American 
nations, it persists in recognizing. Díaz 
Ordaz is unlikely to break with Cuba in 
the near future, however, lest he be ac- 
cused of repudiating López Mateos. 

Nonetheless, Mexico's new President 
took pains to dispel any illusion that he 
will promote a Latino form of Gaullism 
that would seek to build nationalist pres- 
tige at the: expense of hemispheric soli- 
darity. Said Díaz Ordaz. "It is unfair 
to Mexico to be pointed at as wishful 
of becoming the leader of Latin Ameri- 
ca. It aspires to be just another member 
in the group that joins its efforts for 
common improvement." 


BRAZIL 


Memorializing the Centavo 

The Brazilian centavo is the mon- 
etary equivalent of a gnats noggin. 
Officially the world's most minuscule 
denomination, it was—until last week 
— worth $.0000065, sixty-five one-hun- 
dred thousandths of a U.S. cent. Val- 
ued at one twentieth of a cent ($.0005) 
when it was first issued in 1944, the 
centavo became a victim of Brazil's 
roaring inflation, and last week the 
government finally declared it extinct. 
So is the one-cruzeiro note (worth 1005 


to print. From now on, cruze 
to the 500 denomination (vali 


vo, it immediately b 
dead than alive. 
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“Many years ago," observed Maine’s 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 66, at 
a dinner in Manhattan, “the word 
square was one of the most honored 
words in our vocabulary. The square 
deal was an honest deal. A square meal 
was a full and good meal. It was the 
square shooter rather than the sharp- 
shooter who was admired. What is a 
square today? He’s the fellow who nev- 
er learned to get away with it, who 
gets choked up when the flag unfurls. 
There has been too much glorification 
of the angle players, the corner cutters, 
and the goof-offs. One of America’s 
greatest needs is for more people who 
are square.” 


Pittsburgh Financier Andrew Mellon 
built Washington’s $15 million Nation- 
al Gallery of Art in 1937 to house the 
$50 million art collection he assembled 
with the aid of Dealer Joseph Duveen. 
His son, Paul Mellon, 57, a perceptive 
critic in his own right, has assembled a 
second superb collection of 18th and 
19th century British painting. Now it 
looks as though the younger Mellon 
will build another public gallery in 
Washington for his 500-odd works of 
art, which are now hung in Mellon’s 
various homes except when the paint- 
ings go on tour. Last week he appointed 
Dennis Farr, 35, a curator of London’s 
Tate Gallery, to plan the project. 


Manhattan’s Doctors Hospital, a 
fashionable stork pad for East Side so- 
ciety, was dismayed. But West Side 
Story Star Carol Lawrence, 30, was de- 
termined. After taking a $40 stamina- 
building course in what its fans these 
days call “educated childbirth,” she 
wanted that “do-it-yourself feeling.” So 
she did it and felt it, and two weeks 
after 7-lb. 9-oz. Christopher was de- 
livered, she held a press conference to 
tell about it. “It beats any show I’ve 
been to,” trilled Carol, who had stayed 
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awake all through her own production 
and was later told by her doctor, “You 
did that with great flair." The hospital 
wouldn't let her husband, Singer Robert 
Goulet, 31, in on the act, but that was 
just as well, since he had refused to 
take the educated-fatherhood course. 


He's accustomed to being called a 
philanderer, but when he was labeled a 
philanthropist, Richard Burton reacted 
as if it were a dirty word. The ruckus 
started when Bertrand Russell's “Реасе 
Foundation" announced that Burton 
was giving it all his British earnings. 
Not so, cried Richard. He had merely 
donated a few pounds and did not agree 
with Lord Bertie's anti-American jere- 
miads. In fact, deadpanned the actor, 
he gives most of his loose pence to the 
Invalid Tricycle Foundation of Wales 
(for crippled miners). Wife Liz had a 
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different challenge. For a Lido opening 
in Paris, the invitations specified eve- 
ning pajamas, and half the haut monde 
came in lace or sequined trousers. Not 
Liz. “I wear slacks to work,” she sniffed, 
threw on her gold lamé sari by Balen- 
стара, and discovered that in spite of 
being so old-gown, she rated Table 
Numéro Un between two boulevar- 
diers who could afford to clothe her in 
pure gold: Aristotle Onassis and Baron 
Guy de Rothschild. 


Gagging for a gaggle of admirers, 
Drumbeatle Ringo Starr, 24, gave one 
last panorama of his aching tonsils be- 
fore checking in at London's Univer- 
sity College Hospital to have them 
clipped. “I feel fine,” he croaked, which 
by a furry coincidence is the title of 
the longhairs’ latest disk—and thanks 
to Ringo’s sick publicity, it is at the 
top of London lists. After doctors ex- 
ecuted the mop-top’s Op, a BBC an- 
nouncer flubbed: "Ringo Starr’s toe- 
nails were successfully removed." He 
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kind of flypaper charm that women love 
to get stuck with. Inevitably, a Colum- 
bia journalism student (Joanna Pettet), 
who has worshiped him between hard 
covers, proposes marriage. 

But the widower-poet is haunted by 
the conviction that his late wife never 
thought he loved her and that he prob- 
ably didn't. One of her journal entries 
unearthed by Richard's editor strikingly 
reveals the contrary, and with this se- 
curity clearance as a love risk, the poet 
feels free to wed his blonde disciple. 

The journal entry is the fulcrum of 
the play, and it intervenes like a deus- 
ex-Olivetti, imposing an arbitrary hap- 
py ending without being psychological- 


Aeron ' 
PLAYWRIGHT KERR & FRIEND* 
Too busy to stop and sink. 


ly convincing. Like most writers, poor 
Richard may have-been an edgy, self- 
absorbed husband, but two people who 
live together for any length of time 
read each other, without needing the 
assurance of posthumous journals. Jean 
Kerr knows this and says as much when 
she has a character remark that the 
present generation thinks love "isn't real 
unless we have a fever of 103." 

Mrs. Kerr's concern with the abuse 
of talent is more than a housewifely hor- 
ror of waste. Richard Ford is the man 
who has everything but has lost posses- 
sion of himself. He is possessed by the 
world and lived by others. The treach- 
ery of money and fame is that they de- 
bunk money and fame, and Mrs. Kerr 
hints at this but refuses to put bite in 
the insight. : 

Regrettably, substance 1s frequently 
sacrificed to surface. Like Eliza cross- 
ing the ice floes, the compulsive witt- 
cist in Mrs. Kerr reflects a mind too 
busy to stop and sink. But unlike lesser 
jokesmiths, Jean Kerr can always be 
trusted to produce the wit that is instant 
wisdom, as in “The affair you don't get 
over is the one you never had. E 

Poor Richard is not well served in di- 


x At post-opening party. 
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rection and cast. Director Peter Wood 

has the Kon Tiki touch: he sets the 

play adrift for the night and apparently 

prays that it will reach its destination. 

As The Caretaker showed, Alan Bates 
is fearfully good at transmitting men- 
ace, but as a charmer his signals are 
garbled. As Batés’s second mate-to-be, 
Joanna Pettet is an indelibly enticing 
ingenue, but speech is her impediment. 
She says all the words correctly, but 
her avidly sincere delivery turns comic 
gold into lead. Poor Richard is not rich 
enough to afford a cast and director 
who do more to put the play under 
than over. 


Guilt Unlimited 

Incident at Vichy aims for the play- 
goer’s conscience, but only grabs his 
lapels. Arthur Miller has written not a 
drama but a moral lecture on guilt and 
responsibility as it concerns the mass 
murder of European Jewry. 

The time is September 1942. The place 
is a detention room in Vichy, France, 
where Jews are being rounded up for 
identity checks and circumcision exam- 
inations. As they learn but can scarcely 
credit, they are destined for the crema- 
tory furnaces. Miller assembles a doc- 
tor, an actor, a painter, an electrician 
and others, all representative enough to 
express the playwright's viewpoints, and 
none real enough to leave the impress 
of their own specific personalities. 

They indulge in rationales of why the 
inevitable will not occur. It is unthink- 
able, they tell each other, inefficient, il- 
legal. One by one, they disappear, until 
only two are left, the doctor and an 
Austrian prince who has been brought 
in by mistake. The doctor convicts the 
aristocratic Gentile of unintended com- 
plicity with the whole monstrous crime. 
"It's not your guilt I want—its your 
responsibility," the doctor thunders. 
Moments later, the prince hands the 
doctor his own white paper pass to 
freedom, and stands, erect and alone, 
facing the irate Nazi sadists. 

This ending is untrue to death. It 
would have been more moving, as well 
as more accurate, to have the aristocrat 
leave and the doctor face his fate. Fur- 
thermore, the episode subverts the play’s 
moral stance. It is morally impermissi- 
ble for the doctor to accept his life at 
the cost of the prince’s. Even so, the 
stagecraft is considerably less faulty 
than the logic. Miller has written an 
equation with a missing term—power. 
Power precedes responsibility. One is 
not accountable for events that one is 
powerless to avert or affect. 

Everyone would like to erase, or ex- 
plain, the tragedies of history, but trage- 
dy is by nature inexplicable, unavoid 
able and irreversible. Arthur Miller pros 
poses that the living atone for the dg 
But universal guilt, like universa 
is an abstraction. "What сай 
us?" the prince asks 3 
anguish. A touch 
might help. Only 
ble for all to alle 
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FOLK SINGER BAEZ AT RALLY 
Students went limp, and to jail. 


STUDENTS 


To Prison with Love 

"Have love as you do this thing," 
cooed Folk Singer Joan Baez, "and it 
will succeed." It was a battle cry, not a 
ballad. Marching behind their Joan of 
Arc, who was wearing a jeweled crucifix, 
a thousand undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
stormed four-story Sproul Hall, the 
school's administration building. For 15 
n hours they camped in the corridors, 
E whanged guitars, played jacks, watched 
A Charlie Chaplin movies. Stairwells be- 

&| came “freedom” classrooms. An alcove 

~ was a kitchen where coeds made thou- 
sands of sandwiches for the all-night 
siege. The school had locked the bath-- 

| rooms, but students with screwdrivers 
j| lifted the pins from hinges. For com- 
munication with the outside world, they 
used walkie-talkies. 

Then, on orders from Governor Pat 
Brown, 400 policemen swept into the 
| building. The students sprawling over 
the littered floors offered no defiance. 
They went limp, and for the next 13 
hours police dragged them along hall- 
Ways, pushed them into elevators or 
bumped them down stairs, and shoved 
them into buses backed up at the rear 
entrance. “This is wonderful, wonder- 
ful!” shouted Protest Leader Mario Saivio, 
21, a red-haired philosophy student, just 
before police took him away. Girls were 
1 carted off to the city jails; boys were 
|| hauled to the Santa Rita prison farm, 
$ where tough criminals in blue denims 
JE watched dumfounded as guitar-laden, 

bearded students were herded in. 

A Battered Police Car. In the end, 
814 were arrested, and it all grew out of 
a plot of campus property 26 ft. wide 
and 60 ft. long outside the Sather Gate 
, entrance to the campus. That was the 
7 traditional spot where students recruited 
14 funds and followers for off-campus ac- 
i) tivities such as civil rights demonstra- 
| tions and political campaigns. When 
school opened Sept. 21, the university 
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barred any more solicitations, in part 
because of complaints from politicians 
that university property was being used 
by partisan groups in the presidential 
campaign. Thousands of students re- 
sponded by staging a protest that 
trapped a police car summoned to ar- 
rest a defiant recruiter. While police 
and their prisoner huddled for 32 hours 
inside the patrol car, students and off- 
campus agitators battered it, rocked it, 
used the roof as a speaker’s rostrum. 
Stunned, the university vacillated over 
its next move, then suspended eight 
ringleaders of the demonstration. 

The move backfired. A faculty com- 
mittee set up by Berkeley Chancellor 
Edward M. Strong deplored punishing 
eight students among thousands, cen- 
sured the administration for acting with- 
out customary hearings and due proc- 
ess, and criticized the vagueness of uni- 
versity rules governing political activity. 
Meeting last month, the university re- 
gents adopted recommendations made 
by President Clark Kerr. They rescinded 
the rules barring political recruiting on 
campus but insisted on the right of the 
university to discipline or expel any 
students who might be arrested in con- 
sequence of political activity. 

Castro Tactics. The regents’ conces- 
sion was probably sweeping enough to 
have ended student protests, although 
undergraduates protested that as indi- 
viduals they should be free to organize 
politically and risk arrest without the 
added jeopardy of university punish- 
ment. But the university promptly re- 
opened the dispute by threatening to 
discipline four student leaders, including 
Savio, who had organized the demon- 
stration around the police car. Shouted 
Savio: “This factory does unjust things, 
and we'll have to cause the wheels to 
grind to a halt." Then he led the invest- 
ment of Sproul Hall. 
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SAVIO ADDRESSING CROWD 
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designed by Harrison & Abramovitz. 
Planning for a big state university was 
surprisingly similar to the needs of 
Grinnell, Bowen discovered. “I just had 
to add another digit or two.” 

One key set of digits is the student 
body of 15,000, due to double in a dec- 
ade. But Iowa’s new president is de- 
termined that the school preserve quali- 
ty amidst growth, even if it means re- 
organizing the university along the lines 
of Oxford’s residential colleges. “While 
other institutions may take on a some- 
what wider range of programs,” he said 
last week, “I believe our future lies in 
a carefully restricted scope. Let us em- 
phasize thoroughness and depth rather 
than versatility and range.” 


PROFESSORS 


"The Crassest Opportunism" 

One cause of the growing shortage 
of college teachers is a "crisis in values" 
that has infected a generation of young 
scholars with “the crassest opportun- 
ism in grantsmanship, job hopping and 
wheeling-dealing." So writes John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the. Advancement of 
Teaching, in his annual report. 

Many professors, says Gardner, think 
that "students are just impediments in 
the headlong search for more and bet- 
ter grants, fatter fees, higher salaries, 
higher rank." Catering to these profes- 
sors, universities often relieve them of 
almost all teaching. “Needless to say, 
such faculty members do not provide 
the healthiest models for graduates 
thinking of teaching as a career." Gard- 
ner insists that professors and college 
officials must *behave as though under- 
graduate teaching is important." Typi- 
cally. they might emulate the salary in- 
centives and status benefits that a few 
worried universities, such as U.C.L.A., 
are offering to faculty members who 
are notably engrossed with teaching 
undergraduates. 


Cold Shoulder 


Two years ago, Soviet Poet Robert 
Rozhdestvensky, 32, was the idol of re- 
bellious Communist youth. Sharing a 
platform with Evgeny Evtushenko and 
other young poets, Rozhdestvensky de- 
claimed against the cult of Stalinism. 

How could we 

An atheist people 

Be servants of a cult? 
he cried, and the people cheered. 

But Khrushchev said tut-tut to all 
that, and Rozhdestvensky rather readily 
switched his blank-verse sermonizing 
from anti-Stalinism to anti-American- 
ism. Imagining himself a U.S. Indian in 
wild West days, he asked: 

What if . . . we should once more 

hear the warpath's call? — _ 

How the tomahawk would glint in the 


dew. : 
What scalps would steam in our 


hands. 3 
Even steamier was a poem denouncing 
Russian-born U.S. specialists on the So- 
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viet Union. Rozhdestvensky said that 

during World War II they joined the 

Nazi armies and burned villages, raped 

women, massacred the wounded, and 
smashed the gun butts 

down on the babies’ cribs. 

Last week, in the course of the 
bland functioning of machinery that ex- 
changes Soviet and U.S. scholars, Rozh- 
destvensky and four other Soviet writers 
came to Yale University, towed by Har- 
old Taylor, former president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. Just as international 
fellowship was beginning to ripen, a 
chap burst in to charge the Soviet poet 
with “almost pathological anti-Ameri- 
canism,” which he documented by quot- 
ing the poems. The rude fellow was 
Charles Moser, 29, assistant professor of 
Slavic languages at Yale, and a graduate 
exchange student at the University of 
Leningrad five years ago. He argued 
that “to give the Russians anything 
more than the most reserved of recep- 
tions is to encourage those dedicated to 
the repression of any sort of liberaliza- 
tion in Soviet life.” 

Moser’s call for a cold shoulder was 
cold-shouldered by most of his Yale col- 
leagues. Robert Jackson, a specialist in 
Russian literature, called Moser’s state- 
ment “irresponsible,” and said that the 
university should be hospitable to ob- 
noxious opinions. Even Frederick Barg- 
hoorn, who spent 16 days in a Moscow 
jail last year as an alleged U.S. spy, 
gulped and endorsed Rozhdestvensky’s 
visit as a useful dialogue that explores 
rival opinions. 

At first Moser seemed somewhat be- 
wildered by the uproar. But he quickly 
recovered his poise, renewed the argu- 
ment in a face-to-face showdown with 
the Russians. Soviet Editor Aleksandr 
Chakovsky, one of the party, protested 
—but Moser had already ticketed Cha- 
kovsky as an ex-agent of the Russian 
secret police. “I decided the attitude 
should be on the tough side of neutral,” 
Moser summed up. 
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ART 


SCULPTURE 
Era of the Object 


Put a bronze man upon a bronze 
horse, and who salutes? Put a plaster 
Eisenhower in a real Jeep, and the art 
world cheers. For in today's sculpture, 
both traditional subject matter and tra- 
ditional techniques have gone by the 
board. Where once marble and bronze 
held sway, sculpture is now made of 
plastics, automobile fenders, even fur, 
carpeting and burlap. In place of the 
commemorative bust, the symbolic nude 
or heroic grouping, there are now poly- 
ester broads, overstuffed light switches, 
3-D inside-out doughnuts, stuffed- 
leather totems, and well-welded rem- 


MILLER'S "MARY: WALKING SEQUENCE" 


Among polyester broads, a triple image. 


nants of the new Iron Age. The defini- 
tion of sculpture has broadened until 
it has become an Everyman art, and 
the results exist more as a fascinating 
collection of objects than ideal worlds 
of form. 

Best show of the year to assemble 
the artifacts of the new sculpture revo- 
lution is Manhattan's Whitney Museum 
sculpture biennial, which opened this 
week with works by 123 sculptors, 50 
of them newcomers. Variety is the 
show's sole common denominator, but 
the overall impression leaves one fact 
inescapably clear: the past decade has 
changed sculpture more than it changed 
in all the time between Michelangelo 
and Rodin. Sculpture is no longer a 
quintessence of form, something to be 
isolated, set apart and contemplated. 
Instead, sculpture may plug in and light 
up, move by machinery or breezes, in- 
vite the viewer to play with it. Says 
Whitney Associate Curator Edward 
Bryant: "Sculpture wants to come down 
off the pedestal and create its own 

environment." 

Plastic Patina. Some contemporary 
sculpture now jostling for Liebensraum 
in the living room cries less for the 
patina of age than for the quick eye jab 
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of bright plastic paint. The result is a 
spate of new polychromists (see oppo- 
site page). Among them: 
© ROBERT HOWARD, 42, who has taught 
art at the University of North Carolina 
for the past 14 years. His abstract 
Landscape XVII is welded steel painted 
with two subtly clashing shades of red 
that seem to warp the solidity of the 
sculpture. “To do something like it in 
bronze would cost me $3,000,” he says, 
“but I go out to the junkpile and pick 
up steel for 6¢ a pound.” 
e JEREMY ANDERSON, 43, is a San Fran- 
cisco sculptor who prefers working in 
natural-finished wood. He painted the 
upper reaches of his attenuated Com- 
posite Mythology green to harmonize 
its grain. Hardly shocking 
when compared with Bran- 
cusi, the slender shape looks 
at once like ephemeral fe- 
murs knocking on a knee 
joint and а pinch-waisted 
dancer on toe point. 
€ H. (for HORACE) C. (for 
CLIFFORD) WESTERMANN, 42, 
is a Los Angeles-born ram- 
bler who usually turns out 
carpenter’s daydreams con- 
sisting of mirrors and pre- 
cision mitering. His work at 
the Whitney is a drum- 
shaped totem of wall-to-wall 
carpeting. Says he: "I don't 
know why I named it The 
Plush. If І liked analysis, Га 
be a writer." 
ө ROBERT HUDSON, 26, work- 
ing out of San Francisco, 
creates polychrome assem- 
blages straight out of Spike 
Jones and his City Slickers. 
The iridescent blue-hand was his start- 
ing point in Charm; he then kept adding 
things until, says he, “it has a whole 
world іп it." Why paint it a profusion 
of colors? “I dig painting too,” says 
Hudson. “What the sculpture can’t say, 
the paint can.” 
e ELIAS FRIEDENSOHN, 40, like many oth- 
er artists today, shifts easily between 
painting and sculpture. His delicate pen- 
cil drawings and scruffy oils, which em- 
phasize "the masks people wear which 
stand in the way of communication," 
have won him Fulbright and Guggen- 
heim fellowships. His Pyramus & Thisbe 
is a dial-version of Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer Night's Dream lovers, who can 
communicate only through a hole in a 
wall. In the painted epoxy sculpture, 
Thisbe appears only as an ear modeled 
inside the back door of the pay phone. 
Victorian Finishes. No matter how 
questionable its content, much of the 
new sculpture is painstakingly crafted. 
The practitioners of junkyard assem- 
blages have dwindled. Brutalism for its 
shock effect is on the wane. A new 
trend is the number of works that are 
neatly packaged in boxes, which Sir 
Herbert Read recently thought should 
be labeled “furniture” rather than 
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P RO BLEM S we encounter 


Navigable waterways are liable to be a major problem to road transport 
especially around big sea ports. Rarely can a fixed bridge be built with 
the spans high enough to clear the ships' masts and superstructures. 
A bascule, swing or vertical-lift type bridge is then the solution. Which to 
adopt depends on the subsoil conditions, the type of traffic on the bridge 
and the waterway, the nature of the banks, the traffic pattern and other 


To take a 17.8 m. wide road across the Göta älv near Vanersborg in 
Sweden our Gustavsburg bridge specialists decided опа rolling-lift type 
bascule bridge which spans the 50 m. channel with one leaf. The bridge 
which is seen in the course of erection in our picture has its tail end in 


the shape of a segment on which it rolls backwards to give full lateral 
and unlimited vertical clearance. 


"I MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NÜRNBERG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
: Hamburg 


: Nuremberg : Munich - Gustavsburg 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


Battle of the Bucks 


A favorite yarn at the National Foot- 
ball Leagues plush Manhattan head- 
quarters concerns a plaintive telegram 
that Commissioner Pete Rozelle re- 
ceived from a coach in the rival Amer- 
ican Football League. POPE JOHN WAS 
A GREAT MAN, read the wire, HE REC- 
OGNIZED THE OTHER LEAGUE. Rozelle's 
reply: TRUE, BUT IT TOOK 2,000 YEARS. 
Last week, for a change, the five- 
year-old A.F.L. was getting plenty of 
recognition and precious few snickers. 
Maybe its teams were still no match 
for the titans of the N.F.L.—although 
those were fightin’ words in Buffalo and 
San Diego. But there was one contest 
in which the A.F.L. was every bit the 
equal of its older rival: spending mon- 
ey. Armed with a $1,250,000 advance 
against its new five-year TV contract 
with NBC—and with orders to "get 
competitive” at any cost—the fledgling 
league plunged gleefully into a dollar- 
for-dollar battle with the N.F.L. to sign 
this year’s bumper crop of graduating 
college stars. 5 
Cash on the Bed. Егіс Ambler might 
have written the script. The A.F.L. held 
an illegal secret draft—well before its 
officially scheduled draft meeting. And 
the N.F.L. hired “baby sitters" to hover 
over prize prospects and keep them out 
of the clutches of A.F.L. recruiters. 
An N.F.L. scout named Dick Pollard 
tagged along incognito when Indiana 
Fullback Tom Nowatzke flew to New 
York and talked contract with the 
A.F.L.’s New York Jets. The unwitting 
Jets gave Pollard a chatty tour of Shea 
Stadium ("Nice," said the spy) and al- 
lowed him to sit in on salary negotia- 
tions, thinking he was the boy's finan- 
cial adviser—only to learn the bitter 
truth after Nowatzke signed with the 
Detroit Lions instead. 
Money flowed like ballpark beer. One 
promising collegian reportedly returned 


CHICAGO'S BUTKUS (RIGHT) WITH 


DAVID GAHR 


HOUSTON'S ELKINS 
After five years, recognition. 


to his dormitory room to find $25,000 
in cash laid out neatly on his bed. When 
the Green Bay Packers lost out to the 
A.F.L.’s Houston Oilers in the bidding 
for Baylor End Larry Elkins, Packer 
Coach Vince Lombardi cracked: "We 
missed by a couple of hundred thou- 
sand." The New York Giants went all 
the way to $100,000 to land Auburn's 
rugged (6 ft. 2 in., 221 lbs.) Tucker 
Frederickson, the "big back" that Allie 
Sherman wanted in order to beef up the 
Giants' sputtering ground attack. Notre 
Dame Quarterback John Huarte, who 
was being fought over by the A.F.L.'s 
New York Jets and the N.F.L.'s Phila- 
delphia Eagles, was asked: “How does 
it feel to know you'll be able to lay 
your hands on $125,000 or $150,000 
in a few days?" Shrugged Huarte: "It's 
just money." 

Standoff. Even George Halas was 
bitten by the spending bug. Owner- 
coach of the Chicago Bears, Halas has 
a reputation for penny pinching that 
goes back 45 years; in the old days, he 
used to plead bankruptcy every year 
when contract time rolled around. He 
also has a team that captured the N.F.L. 
championship in 1963—but won only 


WIFE & HALAS JR. 


After 45 years, the rubber band came off the bankroll, 
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NELL-TREATED COTTONS STAY WHITE FOR LIFE 
(and are truly drip-dry] 


PETS $ { 
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isters were included among his collabo- 
rators, Freund explained: "I don't think 
there would be any constitutional diffi- 
culty about bringing in ministers as con- 
sultants. I just thought it would be more 
prudent, if a board or a city were inter- 
ested in revising its curriculum, to do it 
with secular experts." 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURES 


Signs of a Soviet Switch 


To Western law experts, the most 
dangerous defect in Soviet legal think- 
ing is the tacit assumption by Rus- 
sian courts that a defendant has been 
brought to trial because he is guilty, 
and that courtroom testimony at best 
can serve only to mitigate a sentence. 
The Soviet attitude stems largely from 
the fact that the kingpin of the system 
is not an impartial judge but a procu- 
rator, a sort of super district attorney 
and Big Brother rolled into one. As 
the state's No. 1 law enforcer he conducts 
investigations, orders arrests, serves as 
prosecuting attorney, keeps an eye on 
courts for irregularities and carries out 
sentences. In effect, about all that is 
left to the court is to decide on the 
severity of the sentence. 

Lately, some Soviet judges and law- 
yers, disturbed by this one-sided setup, 
have stirred up a strenuous debate on 
the procurator’s prerogatives. Writing 
in Izvestia last week, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s highest judge declared that a de- 
fendant should not be presumed guilty 
simply because the procurator says so. 
“Only the court can decide in the name 
of the state whether a person is guilty,” 
wrote Soviet Supreme Court President 
Alexander Gorkin. At least that's what 
it said in Izvestia. 


TRIALS 


Cigarettes v. Lollipops 

As both a licensed physician and a 
lawyer, Florida's Lawrence V. Hastings 
was uniquely qualified to participate in 
the growing controversy over whether 
cigarettes cause cancer, and if so, 
whether the companies that make them 
are liable for the damage they cause. 
Dr. Hastings has not failed his calling. 

Unexpected Evidence. Ever since 
1957, after Miami Contractor Edwin 
M. Green learned that he had lung can- 
cer, Dr. Hastings has been in court suing 
the American Tobacco Co. for $1,500,- 
000 in damages, charging that its Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, which Green smoked 
at the rate of as many as three packs a 
day for 32 years, caused the contrac- 
tor’s illness. While the first trial was in 
progress, Green provided some unex- 
pected evidence by dying of the disease. 

Hastings won a verdict that cigarettes 
did indeed cause Green's death, but the 
jury refused to award any damages to 
Green’s wife and son. Since the knowl- 
edge of tobacco's dangers was not es- 


tablished until the mid-1950s, the jury 
agreed that the American Tobacco Co. 
could not have known during most of 
Green's smoking years that cigarettes 
can cause cancer. Later, after the Flori- 
da Supreme Court ruled that Florida 
law subjects any product sold for pub- 
lic consumption to an “implied war- 
ranty" that it is not harmful, the, Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals ordered a retrial 
of the Green case. 

Question of Numbers. When the re- 
trial opened in Miami Federal District 
Court last month, Dr. Hastings had 
hopes of winning the first damage ver- 
dict in the history of the tobacco-cancer 
controversy. His hopes began to fade 
when Judge Emett C. Choate started his 
charge to the jury. Implied warranty, 
explained the judge, only meant that the 
product must be "reasonably fit and 
safe for the ordinary purpose for which 
it was sold." The issue, he continued, 
was not whether Green died of ciga- 
rette-induced cancer; another jury had 


LAN GOULD 


DOCTOR-LAWYER HASTINGS 
If Luckies are reasonably fit. 


decided that. This jury was simply to 
determine whether “a large segment, a 
responsible segment, a significant num- 
ber” of smokers were endangered. 

Under that definition, the tobacco 
company was found not guilty of 
breaching its implied warranty. Com- 
plained Dr. Hastings: “If a candy com- 
pany sold one poisoned lollipop that 
caused one death, it would not be neces- 
sary to show that its lollipops had killed 
off a sizable segment of the population.” 

Last week the doctor-lawyer asked for 
a new trial on the grounds that "the 
verdict was contrary to the evidence." 
As lawyer, he faced the problem that 
the jury was assessing the danger not of 
one unusual lollipop, but the possible 
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THE PRESS 


LIBEL 
What's in a Name? 


During the years that Drew Pearson's 
syndicated column “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round" ran in the Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka, News-Miner, Pearson's most con- 
stant detractor was C. W. (for Charles 
Willis) Snedden—who happens to be 
the News-Miner’s publisher. It seemed 
to Snedden that the columnist never got 


FAIRBANKS DAILY NEWS-MINER 


PEARSON & SENATOR MORSE 
Hitting smack in the reputation. 


anything right about Alaska, not even 
the cost of a gallon of gas in Fairbanks, 
which Pearson quoted at $1 (actual 
price at the time: 51¢ to 54¢). Finally, 
Snedden could stand no more. “The 
garbage man of the fourth estate,” his 
paper sneered in an editorial as it 


- dropped the column. 


This description joined the list of 
unflattering epithets—among them 
"chronic liar,” “journalistic polecat" 
and "s.o.b."—that have already been 
hurled at Pearson without puncturing 
his hide. But the News-Miner's phrase 
hit him smack in the reputation—or so 
the columnist claimed in a $176,000 
libel suit. In his own defense, Pearson 
produced almost half a dozen character 
witnesses, among them the gentleman 
farmer whose 499 acres are near the 
Pearson property in Maryland: U.S. 
Senator Wayne Morse. 

— Last week in Fairbanks, Superior 
Court Judge Everett Hepp decreed that 
"Columnist Pearson had not been dam- 
aged. The recent U.S, Supreme Court 
Tuling that publie: officials cannot col- 
lect for public Шс unless malice is 
proved (TIME, March 20), said Judge 
„Hepp, should apply equally to public 

~~ CFiticizers AS for the aptness of the 

News-Miner's description, Judge Hepp 

made no direct comment. But he was 

moved to include in his decision a ques- 

Поп raised by the defense counsel: 

“How many garbage pails must a per- 

son empty to be called a garbage man?" 
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MAGAZINES 


Forum Renascent 

When Time Inc. reluctantly pub- 
lished the final issue of Architectural 
Forum in September,* there were many 
who mourned the magazine’s passing. 
Chief among them were the 64,000 
subscribers, who gave Forum top rank- 
ing in its field. This week, Forum got a 
new lease on life. Beginning next April, 
announced the American Planning and 
Civic Association, it will resume pub- 
lication of architecture’s most influen- 
tial U.S. journal. 

A nonprofit organization devoted 
since 1904 to “improving the character, 
appearance and functioning of Ameri- 
can cities,” the association early recog- 
nized Forum as an important ally in its 
cause. Its ambition to revive the maga- 
zine was cordially approved by Time 
Inc., which bestowed the publishing 
rights as a gift. Forum's future will be 
in experienced hands: ten members of 
the old staff, headed by General Man- 
ager Lawrence W. Mester and Manag- 
ing Editor Peter Blake. 


COLUMNISTS 


Practicing Medicine in Print 

Dr. William Brady, a spry, 84-year- 
old resident of Beverly Hills, takes great 
pride in his health. Brady is deaf in one 
ear, and a few months ago he had to 
give up daily somersaulting after crack- 
ing a vertebra in a dizzy spell following 
a spin. But his eyes are bright, 16 of 
his teeth are his own, and his arteries 
“are no harder than those of a man of 
45." All told, Brady makes a lively ex- 
hibit for the efficacy of his own advice, 
which he has dispensed daily, through 
his syndicated column, “Personal Health 
Service,” for the past 50 years. 

Brady's 5,000,000 outpatients—a fig- 
ure reflecting the combined circulation 
of his 80 papers—get a solid dose of 
old-fangled, no-nonsense medical ad- 
vice. He is against TV patent-medicine 
commercials, toothpaste (he uses soap 
and a birch toothpick), cigarettes, al- 
cohol and hypochondria. “What is my 
blood pressure advice?” he once asked 
his readers, and capitalized his answer: 
“NEVER MIND YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE." 
In a column on the benefits of exer- 
cise, he scolded sloths: "Don't just sit 
on your ischial tuberosities, watching 
hired professionals play.” 

Down to the Tegument. “Temper- 
ance, correct breathing, nudity and con- 
servation of the teeth” stand high on his 
list of good health habits. Brady him- 
self often peels down to the tegument— 
in some sequestered corner, to be sure. 
“А certain amount of nakedness is good 
for the body," he says, “for it gives all 
the cells a chance to breathe freely." 
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Mariner IV boosted into solar orbit, Nov. 28. 
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MARS ENCOUNTER; July 14, 1965. Mariner IV will fake 22 TV pictures from 
distance of 8,600 miles, nd pass behind Mars and move on in. solar orbit. 


SCIENCE 


flight path. Knowing that path, the rock- 
eteers were able to plan a correction for 
Mariner’s original course, which would 
have taken it past the red planet at a 
distance of 151,000 miles—too far for it 
to shoot any meaningful television pic- 
tures. But shortly before that correction 
could be made last week, Mariner went 
into an unexpected roll. JPL had to 
wait until the craft righted itself before 
carrying out the “mid-course” maneu- 
ver designed to turn Mariner ever so 
slightly toward Mars. The maneuver 
was accomplished, and again Mariner 
found Canopus. How accurate the 
course correction was, scientists will 
not know for days. 

Many Hazards. But even a successful 
mid-course correction will not guaran- 
tee a successful mission. There are 
still some 323 million miles to go. The 
138,000 parts on board are subject to 
radiation damage, and to unexplained 
failure caused by. undetected flaws. 
Only if Mariner survives all such haz- 
ards, can the U.S. count on its purple- 
winged spacecraft taking the first de- 
tailed photos of mysterious Mars. 


AERONAUTICS 


Boom & Bust 

It sounded like artillery fire rolling 
in over the rocky desert floor, but the 
sonic booms generated by the F-104 
Starfighters did nothing more than rat- 
tle the windows of the 18 buildings 
spread out over five acres at White 
Sands Missile Range, N. Mex. The first 
pass by a Starfighter produced a shock 
of 4 Ibs. per square foot of overpres- 
sure." Another boom was boosted to 
6 Ibs. per square foot, and subsequent 
booms raised the overpressure to as 
high as 10 lbs. per square foot. But 
nothing broke. Officials of the Federal 


* Pounds of pressure above e normal at- 
mospheric pressure, which is 2,111 Ibs. per 
square foot at sea level. 
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Aviation Agency began to break out in 
smiles. Maybe the booms sure to be 
caused by high-flying supersonic trans- 
ports would not be so bad after all. 

It was obvious that plaster and glass 
were standing up well. And they were 
getting hit with five times the average 
jolt that supersonic planes gave the 
750,000 residents of Oklahoma City up 
to eight times a day in tests earlier this 
year. During those tests, the FAA an- 
swered 12,558 telephone calls and let- 
ters of complaint from irate Oklahoma 
City residents, paid out $8,608 to settle 
163 small damage claims. 

A lot of hopes were riding on the 
White Sands tests. If all went well, 
the agency would have a firm and 
convincing argument against the ever- 
increasing complaints of private citi- 
zens. Such an argument will surely be 
needed as U.S. plans to develop, test 
and produce supersonic commercial air- 
liners get off the drawing boards and 
into the nuts, bolts and hardware phase. 

In all, the FAA put their manufac- 
tured desert town through 15 sonic 
booms over a three-hour stretch. So 
well did the buildings bear the booms 
that a disappointed CBS camera crew 
left before the show was over. Then, 
for that inevitable one last picture, a 
Starfighter was ordered to make a low- 
level pass at subsonic speeds. But the 
pilot miscalculated, the speed indica- 
tor climbed, and the results were spec- 
tacularlv embarrassing. Just as FAA 
Deputy Administrator Gordon Bain was 
answering a reporters question about 
the psychological reaction to sonic 
booms, a walloping blast shook the 
walls, Bain and the newsmen. 

A heavy ruby-glass ashtray flew off a 
desk and sprayed shards over the floor. 
Outside, both panes of a mock-up store- 
front were smashed, a glass window 
in a trailer caved in, and 16 out. 
panes in a small greenhouse were 
tered. The plane had come ing 
650 m.p.h., just over 
sound. Distressed F sit as bs. 
ed the overpress was no way 
per square fool 
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HALDANE IN 1956 


J.B.S. HALDANE (CENTER) & FATHER (RIGHT) 


Daddy dropped him in 40 ft. of water. 


to be sure; they had already turned off 
their test equipment. What was scien- 
tifically certain was that a big enough 
boom at a low enough altitude can 
cause real damage. 


GENETICS 
Always a Good Show 


“Гуе been very much a dabbler, and 
Pm not ashamed of it. Sometimes I 
wonder idly what I might be remem- 
bered for a hundred years from now— 
but I don't really very much care what 
people think about me, especially a hun- 
dred years hence." Perhaps John Bur- 
don Sanderson Haldane did not really 
care, but last week, when it came time 
for BBC-TV to present а prefilmed obit- 
uary of the versatile British scientist in 
which he appeared, it was clear that he 
would be remembered for a multitude 
of contributions to man’s knowledge of 
his world and of himself. 

Infected with Experiment. Geneticist 

Haldane would have been the first to 
deny that his intellectual gifts and inter- 
ests could have been genetically deter- 
mined, but there was no doubt that they 
were early and firmly imprinted on him 
by his father, John .Scott Haldane 
(1860-1936). Longtime professor of 
physiology at Oxford, the elder Haldane 
risked his own life by deliberately inhal- 
ing carbon monoxide for more than an 
hour and by sitting in ovens heated as 
high as 300° F. Young John was only 
four years old when his father took him 
down into coal’ mines and sewers to let 
him experience the befuddling effect of 
methane Bas. Having figured out why 
divers get “the bends” and devised the 
decompression tables on which all div- 
ing practice has been based ever since, 
his father put young J.B.S. into a diving 
suit and dropped him into 40 feet of Wa- 
ter. It was a quick but effective lesson 
for the boy; it taught him how to keep 
his Eustachian tubes open. 

Thus the boy was thoroughly infected 
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with the bug of self-experimentation. 
Gassed in World War I, he plunged 
into experiments to compare the effec- 
tiveness of different types of gas masks. 
Sent to India, he tested the value of 
his typhoid inoculation by deliberately 
drinking unboiled water and chewing 
betel nuts bought at filthy roadside 
stands. Haldane did not get typhoid— 
but he caught a sand-fly fever, which 
was about as bad. 

Sex Viri. Demobbed, Haldane took a 
post as a lecturer in biochemistry at 
Cambridge University. He also took an- 
other man's wife, Writer Charlotte 
Franken. When he had to рау £1,000 
damages as corespondent, the university 
asked Haldane to resign. He refused. He 
was called before the Sex Viri* and 
fired. Haldane appealed, and a special 
university court upheld Haldane in his 
contention that a professor's private life 
is none of the university's business. Then 
Haldane and Charlotte Franken got 
married. 

In 1933, Haldane switched from 
Cambridge to the University of 
London. Wherever he went, he per- 
sisted in self-experimentation. He had 
the blood supply to his arm shut off 
with a tourniquet until the arm was 
paralyzed, then watched another man 
move it with an electric current. To 
upset his body's acid-alkali balance, he 
drank ammonium chloride and panted 
for days afterward. To prove that *sun- 
stroke" (properly, heat Stroke) is not 
caused directly by the sun's rays, but 
by the overheating of the brain and 
Spinal cord, he sat in Egypt's broiling 
sun for two hours, periodically dousing 
his head and spine with water. He got 
no heat stroke, but he suffered a severe 
sunburn across his broad shoulders. 

Haldane breathed air containing as 
much as 11% carbon dioxide—general- 
ly accepted as more than any other man 
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MEDICINE 


society. Dr. Appel, during most of his 
professional life, has been methodical- 
ly working his way up the ladder of 
medical-society office holding, first at 
the county level, then the state, and 
for 19 years as a member (and in 
many cases, chairman) of innumerable 
A.M.A. councils and committees. 

Needs of the Elderly. With its current 
president, Iowa's Dr. Donovan F. Ward, 
and President-elect Appel as its chief 
spokesmen, the A.M.A. will continue 
to oppose, with one voice, President 
Johnson’s plan to finance medical care 
for the aged under social security. 
Knowing that the medicare fight will 
come to a climax in the next Con- 
gress, the A.M.A. decided to hold a 
50-state war council next week in Chi- 
cago and to appropriate a multimillion 
dollar campaign fund. 

Dr. Appel stated the A.M.A.’s posi- 
tion succinctly: “There is no reason for 
a tax-supported program. We have a 
much better program in Kerr-Mills. If 
the states would enact good Kerr-Mills 
laws the medical needs of the elderly 
would be met better and at less expense 
than through medicare. But if it passes, 
the A.M.A. will obey the Constitution 
and the laws.” 

On another issue the A.M.A. did an 
extraordinary turnabout last week. Hav- 
ing taken a studiously neutral position 
on birth control for more than 25 years, 
it decided that “the prescription of 
child-spacing measures should be made 
available to all who require them, con- 
sistent with their creed and mores." 
Having jealously opposed any intrusion 
into the doctors domain or infringe- 
ment of his right to collect fees in the 
Depression 1930s, the A.M.A. now de- 
cided that birth-control guidance should 
be equally available to private and clinic 
patients, regardless.-of whether they 
"obtain their medical care through pri- 
vate physicians or community-supported 
health services." 


NUTRITION 
Too Much of a Good Thing 


Aware that she is “eating for two,” 
a pregnant woman is likely to make 
sure she gets sufficient bread, cereals 
and milk—all of which, because of the 
long campaign to wipe out rickets, are 
usually fortified with vitamin D. Her 
obstetrician may well prescribe a daily 
capsule of supplemental calcium and 
vitamin D. And while the mother-to-be 
is taking it easy, she may do a little 
sunbathing, which stimulates her sys- 
tem to make still more vitamin D. It 
all adds up not only to a hefty dose of 
the vital vitamin but to some risk that 
her baby will have heart an and 
be mentally retarded as well. 

Thick & Narrow. Dr. Robert E. 
Cooke, pediatrician in chief at Johns 
Hopkins' exciting new Children's Medi- 
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cal and Surgical Cen 
22) based his warning o 
originated in Britain, after 
Health Service offered free vi 
lore and several cases of vità 
poisoning were recorded. Similar rc 
were observed in Germany. And no 
says Dr. Cooke, he is convinced thar 
excessive vitamin D was responsible for 
the mental retardation and other ab- 
normalities of 13 babies seen in 18 
months in his hospital. This indicates 
that there are several hundred cases a 
year in the U.S. alone. 

Dr. Cooke was careful to point out 
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VITAMIN D VICTIM 
Depositing excessive calcium. 


that for the vast majority of women 
and their babies, the prevailing intake 
of vitamin D does no harm. But in un- 
predictable cases, any excess over nor- 
mal requirements causes unnatural cal- 
cium deposition in the fetus: its bones, 
especially the base of the skull, grow j 
unusually dense, and chalky deposits 
narrow the aorta. Sometimes the aorta | 
is narrowed around the origin of the ] 
renal arteries so that the kidneys are 
starved of blood and the affected 
baby suffers from extremely high blood 
pressure. | 
Incurable & Preventable. The trouble i 
with vitamin D, said Dr. Cooke, is that | 
the body has no effective mechanism 
for getting rid of an excess. It accumu- 
lates until it triggers the deposition of 
calcium. And it is easy for the suscep- ü 
tible unborn child to get too much of | 
it: one pregnant woman in Baltimore, 
who was eating well, drinking a great 
deal of milk, and taking her pre- 
scribed multivitamin capsules, was get- 
ting 2,000 to 3,000 units of vitamin D 
daily along with her sunshine supple- 
ment, as against a recommended daily 
intake of only 400 units, even for a fast 
growing child. Dr. Cooke sug 
that women check with their 
on their total vitamin D i 
striking thing about this 
tal retardation, he not 
it is severe and incurable 
preventable 
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Net Gain 

Through a glass, darkly, two sets of 
women eyed each other. The ones out- 
side wore storm coats, mufflers, woolly 
gloves and boots, and shivered anyway; 
those inside lolled in nothing but in- 
candescent light and a couple of inches 
of cloth. None of the show-window 
mannequins had the get-up-and-go to 
make it to the Caribbean for Christmas, 
and few of the lady shoppers had the 
necessary funds. Still, stores across the 
-— U.S. last week were piled high with 
shifts to go wading in, slacks for stroll- 
ing sandy beaches, blouses for leaning 
a on foreign balustrades, and ball gowns 
to have shipboard romances in. Most 
abundant of all were the bathing suits. 

Bikinis and maillots, blousons and 
middies, all spilled off racks and shelves 
around the country. Styles were simple 
(fewer  turtlenecks and full-length 
sleeves than last year), patterns bold 
(with slashes of stripes and oversize 
polka dots predominating), and colors 
d smashing (incendiary pinks and theatri- 
| cal splashes of black on white were fa- 

vorites). But the real news were the 

models made, at least in part, of fishnet. 

The girls on the French Riviera have 
been slinging the hole-happy stuff over 
their bikinis for years. Only this sea- 
son, however, did it cross to native 
) shores to fill in the spaces exposed by 
| plummeting necklines and high-riding 
shorts, offering new methods of engi- 
neering that open vistas in unexpected 
places. Cole of California used fishnet 
to screen a deep isosceles plunge ($26), 
Rose Marie Reid to add a jeweled lace 
1 topping to a maillot ($50), while De- 

signer Bill Blass took a big breath, and 

A a giant step, left gaps where gaps had 
J never before been left, and let flesh 
| fill in instead of fishnet. 

The selection is as vast as the price 
range. The view is vastest of all. 
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WINE 
This Is the Year That Will Be 


France's Minister of Agriculture Ed- 
gard Pisani set would-be wine lovers 
fermenting last July when he advised 
colleagues at a Cabinet meeting to lay 
in a few casks of 1964 because it was 
probably going to be the best vintage 
since 1921. To insiders, however, this 
showed him about as wine-wise as a gas- 
station attendant in Marseille. 

In the first place, 1921 was not all 
that wonderful, and no one can accu- 
rately predict the quality of a vintage 
two months before the harvest. Even 
then, prognosis is difficult. The highly 
touted 1959s, for instance, are already 
beginning to fade, while the rather 
rough 1957s are just beginning to 
achieve real quality; the 1934s, down- 
graded at first, became splendid in 1939. 

But Pisani turned out to be a pretty 
good prophet after all: 1964, harvested, 
and much of it still bubbling to fermen- 
tation in casks of Bosnian oak, may well 
be a notable year as well as an abundant 
one. For all France, it is a happy relief 
after disastrous 1963—а summer so wet 
and sunless that many of the great 
vineyards, such as Cháteau d'Yquem 
and Cháteau Cheval Blanc, sold their 
entire harvest as vin ordinaire. 

Noble Rot. Growth began about 15 
days late last spring, but, once started, 
was spectacular. The summer was re- 
markable for its sun and dryness, with 
just enough rain in September to save 
the younger vines from drying out. Bur- 
gundy's Wine Growers Syndicate, keep- 
ing close watch on the balance of sugar 
and acidity in the ripening grapes, set 
the date for the beginning of the ven- 
dange (harvest) relatively early, and 
wine growers who did not delay were 
lucky. A solid week of rain that began 
on Oct. 7 stopped harvesting cold (wet 
grapes cannot be picked for fear that 
water may contaminate the juice) and 
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DINING IN BED AT ITALY'S LA MERIDIANA 


5331 Glava 


Better than being dragged along. 


Cosimelli: *La Meridiana's much more 
amusing than a grownups' hotel. I have 
more time to play and lots of snow to 
ski in during the winter, which even 
Daddy can't find for me in Rome." 


TASTE 


"Camp" 

Where are the dandies these days? 
Not the mere fops and mannered ex- 
hibitionists, but the lovers and arbiters 
of style for style's sake, the cherishers 
and curators of what's amusing (as op- 
posed to what's serious)—a predilec- 
tion that is one of the luxuries of afflu- 
ent societies. They thrived in Socrates’ 
Athens and at the Roman courts of em- 
perors and Popes. The 18th century 
shone with them, and the 19th century 
produced the dandy of all time, Oscar 
Wilde. 

Wilde rebutted the industrial revolu- 
tion with flowing locks and velvet suits; 
he warded off its fumes with a long- 
stemmed flower. The modern dandy, on 
the other hand, revels detachedly and 
deliciously in the vulgarity of mass cul- 
ture. And the word is not dandyism any 
more. According to one of Manhattan’s 
brightest young intellectuals, Novelist 
Susan Sontag, the word is “Camp.”* 

"Is Too Much!" The essence of 
Camp, writes Miss Sontag in the Par- 
tisan Review, is “its love of the unnat- 
ural: of artifice and exaggeration.” Tif- 
fany lamps are Camp, she says by way 
of illustration, and so is a fondness for 
Scopitone films and the lurid pseudo 
journalism of the weekly New York 
National Enquirer. Turn-of-the-century 
postcards are Camp; so is enthusiasm 
for the ballet Swan Lake and the 1933 
movie King Kong. Dirty movies are 
Camp—provided one gets no sexual 
kick out of them—and so are the ideas 
of the French playwright Jean Genet, 
an ex-thief and pederast who boasts 


* Originally derived from an Australian term 
for “a low saloon.” 
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about it. “Genet’s statement that ‘the 
only criterion of an act is its elegance’ 
is virtually interchangeable, as a state- 
ment, with Wilde’s ‘In matters of great 
importance, the vital element is not sin- 
cerity, but style.’ ” 

In matters sexual, according to Miss 
Sontag, Camp goes against the grain, 
cherishing either the androgynous, 
swoony girl-boys and boy-girls of pre- 
Raphaelite painting or the plangent su- 
persexiness of Jayne Mansfield or Vic- 
tor Mature. In art, Camp’s exaggeration 
must proceed from passion and naiveté. 
“When something is just bad (rather 
than Camp)," she writes "it's often be- 
cause the artist hasn't attempted to do 
anything really outlandish. ‘It’s too 
much, ‘It’s fantastic, ‘It’s not to be 
believed,' are standard phrases of Camp 
enthusiasm.” 

So Bad—So Good. And if this some- 
how suggests homosexuality, Miss Son- 
tag is not one to deny it. “While it's 
not true that Camp taste is homosexual 
taste, there is no doubt a peculiar affin- 
ity and overlap. Homosexuals, by and 
large, constitute the vanguard—and the 
most articulate audience—of Camp." 
The reason: it is to homosexuals’ self- 
interest to neutralize moral indignation, 
and this Camp does by promoting play- 
ful estheticism. “The whole point of 
Camp is to dethrone the serious. More 
precisely, Camp involves a new, more 
complex relation to ‘the serious.’ One 
can be serious about the frivolous, 
frivolous about the serious." 

Camp, says Miss Sontag, is “the an- 
swer to the problem: how to be a dan- 
dy in the age of mass culture. The old- 
style dandy hated vulgarity. The new- 
style dandy, the lover of Camp, is а 
lover of vulgarity. Where the da 
would be continually offended о 
the connoisseur of Camp i 
amused, delighted. The di 
perfumed handkerchie 
and was liable to sw 
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the Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
which had raised its prime rate and was 
left out on a limb. 

Patriotism over Profit. Just after the 
Federal Reserve raised the discount 
rate a fortnight ago, the Administration 
used its well-tested jawbone tactics on 
top Manhattan bankers, who usually set 
the pattern in the national loan market. 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon tele- 
phoned his old friends and, according 
to Wall Street insiders, Johnson himself 
got on the horn to some bank chiefs, 
notably Morgan Guaranty's Henry Clay 
Alexander. The Administration satisfied 
itself that the New York bankers would 
make no immediate increases, partly 
because their supply of money was well 
ahead of the loan demand from cash- 
heavy U.S. corporations. To keep them 
in that mood, the Federal Reserve last 
week pumped more than $1 billion into 
the banking system. 

A couple of other banks outside New 
York did indeed hike their prime rates 
from 4} to 44%, but Johnson was 
unworried because, as one of his aides 
said, "hell, they haven't got any prime 
customers to loan to anyway." When 
the Boston bank risked a jump, there 
was cause for alarm. The Administra- 
tion considers the First National to be 
one of the few non-New York banks 
with enough power and prestige to lead 
a nationwide raise in prime rates, as in 
fact it had done in 1956. Its president, 
Roger Damon, 58, is a tough-minded 
innovator who is much more daring 
than most bankers and likes to upset 
what he calls “accepted dogma" in 
banking. To prevent the nation's 16th 
largest bank from leading a break- 
through to higher fates, Johnson wrote 
his plea into a previously prepared 
speech (see THE U.S.). He chose the 
blue-ribbon Business Council for a dec- 
laration that a bank-rate rise was un- 
justified and “might slow down our eco- 
nomic advance." The Boston bankers 
felt unable to rebuff the President. 

Now to Labor. That was all well and 
good, but the business community now 
looks more than ever for Johnson to 
devote equal time to pressuring labor 
to keep its costs in line. As the bank- 
ers were rescinding their plans to raise 
rates last week, the United Steelwork- 
ers’ embattled President David J. Mc- 
Donald demanded a “substantial” pay 
raise on top of such fringes as double- 
time pay for overtime and longer vaca- 
tions. While McDonald put no price on 
his package, it surely exceeded the Ad- 
ministration’s 3.2% guideline. Did Mc- 
Donald feel bound by the guideline? 
*[ never have and I never will," he 
snapped. Pittsburgh reckons that it is 
closer to a long and bitter strike than 
at any time since the 116-day walkout 
of 1959-60. The industry s contracts ex- 
pire May 1, and Johnson may well have 
a rougher time with the steelworkers 
than with the friendly bankers. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Soup & Chips 

Lyndon Johnson once called it “the 
greatest group of businessmen in the 
world," and the Business Council is cer- 
tainly the nation's leading society of 
business elite. Its 179 members—most 
of them chairmen or presidents of great 
corporations—can usually get the presi- 
dential ear; President Johnson last week 
spoke with them twice. But the private 
group is far less important for the occa- 
sional advice it offers the Government 
than for the effect its public consensus 
has on the nation's business psychology. 
Last week the council elected a new 
chairman, whose name, face and words 
will be before the public in the months 
to come while he acts as spokesman 
for the nation's top businessmen. The 
man: William Beverly Murphy, 57, 
president of Campbell Soup Co. 

Cooking Up Sales. Like all the other 
members of the council, Murphy is first 
a businessman whose reputation ulti- 
mately depends on how he performs as 
a manager. As boss of the world’s big- 
gest soup company, which he joined in 
1938 after working for the Nielsen rat- 
ing service, Murphy has proved his 
ability. His first job at the Camden, N.J., 
headquarters was devising new prod- 
ucts to cook up more sales. He has stuck 
to the recipe so well that Campbell’s 
sales and profits have doubled since he 
became president in 1953, and profits 
have risen every year. In its 1963-64 
fiscal year, Campbell netted $48 million 
on $660 million in sales, both records. 

Campbell not only dominates the 


U.S. soup market, canned and frozen, 
but is the nation’s largest producer of 
spaghetti 


canned (Franco-American), 
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blended vegetable juice (V-8), frozen 
meat pies and TV dinners. Not content 
with selling 300 products in 110 na- 
tions, it has introduced 20 new items 
since August, is busy expanding seven 
of its 19 U.S. plants. Murphy, who 
earns a salary of $216,274 a year, also 
believes in personal diversification. He 
is a director of A.T. & T. and Merck, a 
trustee of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and M.I.T. and co-chairman of the 
Greater Camden (N.J. Movement. He 
is also a great soup devotee, has a can 
of it daily for lunch and dinner, notes 
proudly that the prices have remained 
virtually the same for a decade. 

Heatless Pressure. A Republican, 
Murphy was among the 40% of the 
council members who supported John- 
son for re-election. Last week he sympa- 
thetically defended Johnson's views on 
money, and declared after the bank rate 
rollback that “there was no feeling that 
the President was putting the heat on 
bankers. As for the councils future 
relations with Government, which were 
somewhat strained when it broke away 
from the Commerce Department in 
1961 after a spat with Luther Hodges, 
Murphy says: "Our relations with the 
President are close and good, and we 
intend to maintain them that way." 


HOUSING 
Wheel Estate 


Nearly a sixth of the new houses 
being built this year in the U.S. are 
mobile homes, the product of what 
the 4,000,000 Americans who live in 
them affectionately call the “wheel es- 
tate" industry. Busily shedding their old 
image as cramped trailers, mobile 
homes are moving in rapidly on the 
market for low-priced housing. On top 
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of gains averaging 25% in 1962 and 
1963, the production of such homes 
has spurted 23% this year. Last weck 
the Mobile Homes Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation announced that the industry 
built 159,250 units through October—a 
record equal to 19% of the ten-month 
starts of private, one-family houses. 

Conventional housing’s big new com- 
petitor has fattened so fast largely be- 
cause factory-built mobile homes escape 
such hobbles as archaic distribution of 
materials, costly on-site construction 
and building and zoning codes, all of 
which boost the cost of traditional 
housing. Today’s typical mobile home, 
a 550-sq.-ft. unit with two bedrooms, 
a bathroom, kitchen-dinette and living 
room, sells fully furnished for $5,600 
on such terms as 20% down and $70 
a month for seven years. 

Although mobile homes are built to 
travel, it takes a truck to haul them 
(unlike smaller travel trailers, which 
can be towed by an ordinary auto). 
Their owners tend to set them on foun- 
dations, skirt them with shrubbery and 
even porches. Manufacturers claim 
that, rather than mobility, they are 
selling a prefabricated, delivered-to- 
the-site house that is easy to relocate. 
“We are the answer to low-cost hous- 
ing" says M.H.M.A. Managing Di- 
rector Edward Wilson. “The home- 
builders can’t do much about it. They’re 
tied. We have moved into a vacuum.” 
The makers of mobile homes have 
grown into a $1 billion industry of 200 
firms, five of which now have annual 
sales above $30 million. 

Although half the industry’s sales are 
to young married couples who need 
inexpensive shelter, mobile homes are 
growing bigger and more luxurious. 
Some carpeted, air-conditioned models 
command $16,000; 12-ft.-wide units 
now account for 21% of industry sales 
v. 7% last year. Many of the nation’s 
20,231 mobile-home parks match such 
amenities with pools and golf courses. 
"We were uneasy when we invited 
Jascha Heifetz to our trailer for a week- 
end visit,” says Mrs. Raymond Kendall, 
wife of the dean of music at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, “but he 
had such a good time he invited him- 
self back.” For the Kendalls, their 
oceanside unit an hour’s drive from 
Los Angeles is a second home; for 
most owners, a mobile home is their 
only abode. Mobile homes are a long 
way from becoming the prevailing U.S. 
way of life, but they are a major part 
of that life: in Palm Springs more than 
half the population lives in them. 


INSURANCE 


New Hands on the Umbrella 

Over the new skyline of Hartford, 
Conn., hangs a big, bright red umbrella 
—symbolically, at least. The umbrella 
is the emblem of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, which played a major 
part in making the skyline possible with 
a $40 million investment in office build- 
ings, a hotel, a shopping center and 
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of a new Attorney General, of which 
there is yet no sign, depends the future 
of William Orrick Jr., the Justice De- 
partment's chief trustbuster. The five- 
man Federal Power Commission has 
one vacancy and one holdover mem- 
ber, Vice Chairman Charles Ross, who 
is serving month to month. Because 
of President Johnson's longtime Texas 
ties with oil and gas, Washington is 
particularly watching his FPC appoint- 
ments for signs of the direction he will 
take in his dealings with the regulatory 
E ies. 
AEn all of these cases, Johnson has 
given no hints as to what kind of men 
he is looking for—whether liberal or 
conservative, consumer- OF producer- 
oriented. The men the President chooses 
and the policies they make and fol- 
low will be of great importance to busi- 


ness and industry. 
ENRICO SARSINI 


INLAND'S BLOCK 
Like a grocer knows the customers. 


STEEL 


Competition Moving Inland 

A third of the nation's steel and 
nearly two-thirds: of its highly profitable 
sheet and strip is consumed within 250 
miles of Chicago, but only a fourth 
of U.S. steel is produced in the area. 
Aware of the opportunities this situa- 
tion offers in the world’s fastest grow- 
ing steel market, major steel companies 
are spending nearly $1 billion to ex- 
pand or build new facilities in the In- 
diana industrial complex near Chicago. 

U.S. Steel is in the midst of a $300 
million expansion of its Gary works, 
and second-ranked Bethlehem has al- 
ready spent $350 million on its new 
Burns Harbor installation, where steel- 
plate production is scheduled to begin 
this month. Jones & Laughlin 15 tripling 
the size of its Hammond mill, and Na- 
tional is turning out flat rolled steel 


from its new mill at Portage. When 
all the new facilities are completed 
Midwest steel capacity may exceed con- 
sumption by as much as 30%. Says 
a Pittsburgh steel executive: “I don’t 
know who is going to hurt whom, but 
it Is going to be one helluva scramble.” 

Pricing Advantage. In the midst of 
the scramble sits the only major steel 
company with its headquarters and en- 
tire production facilities in the Chicago 
area: Inland Steel. The smallest of the 
industry’s Big Eight, Inland has long 
benefited from its proximity to Mid- 
west steel consumers. Sixty percent 
of its output is sold within 100 miles 
of Chicago, and practically none is 
shipped more than 400 miles away. 
This provides Inland with pricing and 
delivery-time advantages over distant 
Eastern mills, and has contributed to its 
enviable earnings record. The compa- 
ny was eighth in steel production dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1964 (set- 
ting a new company production rec- 
ord), ranked seventh in sales, and 
earned sixth place in earnings with a 
record $49 million. Even more impres- 
sive, it was first in net income per ton 
and second only to National in its per- 
cent of return on sales and investment. 

Inland has built up a large deposit of 
good will in its area. Many little con- 
sumers, told by other steel companies to 
“call Inland" for their small orders, 
have grown larger—and stayed with 
Inland. By encouraging its executives 
to participate in civic affairs and all 
employees to take advantage of a cor- | 
porate education program—half of its \ 
30,000 employees do, at company ex- 
pense—Inland has developed an excel- 
lent community image that impresses 
local customers. The company recog- 
nizes, of course, that it cannot meet 
its challenge from the East with good 
will alone. It is spending $125 million 
this year for a computerized hot strip 
mill, a tin-plate cold rolling mill and. 
two 250-ton oxygen furnacesvat its huge 
Indiana Harbor complex in East Chi- 
cago, the most concentrated facility in 
the industry. 

The Defense ls Ready. From its 19- 
story, stainless-steel headquarters in 
Chicago's Loop, Inland is run by an- 
other highly concentrated facility of a 
sort: Chairman Joseph Block, 62, 
whose grandfather founded the com- 
pany in 1893. A pipe-smoking intellec- 
tual who surrounds himself and his col- 
leagues with modern art, Block an- 
gered competitors in 1962 by holding 
the price line during the steel crisis. 
Although he recently came out for steel 
price rises now, Block is realistic 
enough to admit that "I don't think 
there is much likelihood of an across- 
the-board increase any time soon." Hg 
is calm about defending his marks 
a market he knows the. 
time grocer knew his 
he promises: “We 5 
good account of ou 
everyone in Р 
what Joe Block g 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


BRITAIN 


Citadel of the Commonwealth 
There was little in the look of the 
place last week to suggest that it had 
been through its most traumatic experi- 
ence since World War II. Wedged be- 
tween the Bloody Tower and Temple 
Bar, the one square mile of London 
known as the City is not only the 
financial center of Britain and the Com- 
monwealth but a whole way of life— 
and that life has endured amid count- 
less crises for more than 500 years. 
In the narrow streets with the wonder- 
ful names—Threadneedle, Cornhill, 
Cheapside, Poultry, Old Jewry—the 
rush-hour crowds of sober-suited, bowl- 
er-hatted men and chattering typists 
hurried on their way as usual, emerging 
from tube stations, buses and chauf- 
feured limousines into the gloom of 
London's winter day. Brokers lunched 
rapidly on beer and sandwiches at the 
mahogany bars of fine old pubs, and 
the stockjobbers in their silk top hats 
strode through the streets like characters 
out of Galsworthy. 

Nonetheless, the City had been shak- 
en. It lives and feeds on sterling—and 
sterling had just had one of the closest 
squeaks in its history. Just how close 
it had been was summed up by a top 
City banker: “The pound was hardly 
24 hours from devaluation.” Everyone 
agreed that what had been put at grave 
risk was nothing less than the survival 
of London's City as a center of in- 
ternational finance. No wonder the 


hand that held the sherry glass trem- 
bled just a little. 


BANK OF ENGLAND'S EARL OF CROMER 
The sherry glass trembled. 
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The Old Lady. Devaluation, the most 
dreaded word in the City, was headed 
off by the $3 billion line of interna- 
tional credit that steadied the sagging 
pound, The danger was by no means 
over—Britain announced that its re- 
serves had melted in November to a 
seven-year low of $2.3 billion—but at 
least the pound was growing stronger 
(see THE WoRLD). Whether it continues 
to do so will depend in part upon the 
resilient men of London’s City. Oper- 
ating the world’s most concentrated 
and versatile counting-house and the 
mightiest citadel of money east of Wall 
Street, they provide Britain with as 
much as $500 million a year in “in- 
visible” earnings from overseas. 

The City’s brokers handle 80% of 
the world’s gold marketing, 65% of its 
ship chartering and by far the largest 
amount of its international insurance 
coverage. To the City’s major com- 
modity markets, traders from all over 
the globe come to buy and sell grain, 
metals, tea, textiles, rubber, wool, pea- 
nuts, buttons and hides. Packed into the 
area Of narrow, convoluted streets and 
lanes, some of which still cannot take 
wheeled traffic, are also most of Brit- 
ain’s investment brokers and the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, which lists more 
issues (about 9,500) than any other ex- 
change in the world. 

Even more important are the City’s 
banks, which thrive where various 
forms of banking operations have been 
conducted since the Middle Ages. Be- 
hind forbidding stone walls broods “the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street"—the 
Bank of England—which controls the 
currency that finances 40% of all in- 
ternational trade. Clustered near by, in- 
terspersed with some 30 churches built 
by Christopher Wren, are 150 banking 
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houses with such famous names ®} | 
clays, Midland and Lloyds. British] | 
have for generations made the w 
world their oyster, have extensive: 
direct knowledge of business co 
and customers overseas. Айо 
they have sprouted 500 brands 
foreign lands, five times as many asl! 
banks have overseas. 

Jargon & Tradition. Many of tot 
City leaders descend from the t 
chant bankers who bankrolled Bri 
colonial expansion and cleared w 
continents in the days when siet 
was supreme. The most inf “netics 
among them is the scion of a eas 
year-old banking family: George d IT Philippine 
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Romblon Island, Philippines. 


Problem: Communications isolation. 
Solution: A nationwide telecommunications network. 


forthe first time in the history of the 
Philippines all the major islands — from 
torthern Luzon to southern Mindanao— 
til be linked in a major telecommuni- 
tions network. And for the first time 
te Philippines will have national com- 


‘nications that meet international 
Yandards, 


TT Philippines, Inc., will supervise and 


| “ordinate installation of the network. 


is : 
ackbone will be a troposcatter 


| istem supplemented by mainline 


p Microwave link 
Je д $ апа 
A fer links, All the Secondary VHF 


Я pete and high-sp 
in! 5%, Crossbar tele 


ее will provide tele- 
eed telegraph serv- 
phone switching ex- 


than Р 4 
7*5 Will be installed in 27 cities 


and toll exchanges in four regional 
centers. Local personnel will be trained 
to operate and maintain their new 
equipment. 

Vast skills and resources enable ITT to 
provide equipment that best satisfies 
the particular requirements of this trop- 
ical network. The fact that this equip- 
ment will come from ITT System com- 
panies in the U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, 
and Germany testifies to ITT's world- 
wide capabilities. And helps explain 
why ITT is the world’s largest interna- 
tional supplier of electronic and tele- 
communication equipment. 


For information or service, contact 
your ITT distributor or write: ITT Far 
East and Pacific, Inc., 24 Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. 


worl 
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dwide electronics and telecommunications 


ITT SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATES: 

AUSTRALIA Standard Telephones & Cables Pty 
Ltd., Sydney/BURMA Fairweather Richards & Co., 
Rangoon/CAMBODIA Ets. Denis Freres, Phnom 
Penh/CEYLON Brown & Co., Ltd., Colombo/HONG 
KONG AND MACAO Shewan Tomes (Traders) Ltd., 
Hong Kong/INDIA Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd., New Delhi/INDONESIA ITT System Repre- 
sentative, Djakarta / JAPAN ITT Far East and 
Pacific, Inc., Tokyo / KOREA Hae Nin Commerce 


Company, Inc., Seoul / MALAYSIA Paterson, Simons у 


& Co., Kuala Lumpur; Paterson, Simons & €o., Ltd., 
Singapore / NEW ZEALANO Standard Telephones 
& Cables Pty. Ltd., Wellington / OKINAWA Williams 
International Inc, Naha / PAKISTAN interhom 
Trades and Constructions, Ltd., Lahore / PHILIP- 
PINES ITT Philippines Inc. Manila / TAIWAN 
Taiwan Trading Corp., Taipei / THAILAND interna- 
tional Engineering Co., Ltd., Bangkok / VIETNAM 
S. А. pour le Riz et l'industrie, Saigon. 
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with a casual word, but it is a ten- 
et of the City that business is never 
discussed in such prestige clubs as 
White's, Pratt's, Carlton or Brooks. All 
major financial institutions have their 
own dining rooms, where financial men 
daily have guests for relaxed lunches. 
In their offices, the leaders of London's 
oldest neighborhood conduct their busi- 
ness in a dark-paneled aura of cere- 
mony; there are grandfather clocks, 
brass cuspidors and stand-up desks 
about, and the desk lamps of Hambros' 
partners were converted from kerosene. 
The City also has some of the most 
strictly observed traditions in the king- 
dom, including a troop of soldiers who 


TIME IS MONEY 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking Limited means all these 
things:—Real Financial Stability 
and an interest rate of 5% — the 
maximum safe and sure rate for 
your money to earn. Immediate 
interest accruing day by day paid 
or credited half-yearly. Withdrawals 
are easily made subject to the terms 
you arrange. Deposits accepted 
from any country in the world. No 
U.K. tax deducted. Complete 
privacy. No charges. et 
To earn 5% per annum the mini- 
mum initial deposit is £100, the 
minimum period of deposit and 
notice of withdrawal is six months. 
Your Deposit with Lombard Bank- 
ing Limited is supported by paid 
up capital and reserves in excess 
of £12,000,000. Write now to the 
General Manager for further par- 
ticulars and your copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. A.O. 306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
Lombard House, Curzon Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 


arrive each night from Wellington Bar- 
tacks to guard the Bank of England. 

Appalled by Bumbles. Beyond all the 
tradition and trappings, the City’s bro- 
kers and bankers are realistic men who 
look with clear eyes on what is happen- 
ing to Britain’s economy. Thanks to the 
new $3 billion credit, they believe that 
British business and the government 
have won a few months’ time to in- 
crease productivity and step up exports. 
Though appalled by the government’s 
economic bumbles. so far, the City’s 
leaders still show a remarkable amount 
of support for. Harold Wilson's Labor 
Bovernment. The consensus is that once 
the new government has settled down 
it will pay considerable attention to the 
City's views. : 

Labor may be surprised to learn that 
these tradition-conscious capitalists be- 
lieve that they are much more modern 
and competitive than Britain's highly 
protected industry. Says Kenneth Keith, 
chairman of the Philip Hill banking 
house: "We get protection from noth- 
ing, and nobody has any particular sym- 
pathy if we go under—and that’s good." 
After all, the City rebuilt itself after the 
preat ырп fire of 1666, which com- 
p'etely destroyed it, and apain 
World War II, in which it oH ae 
thoroughly blitzed than any other part 
of London. What is even more difficult, 


WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 281-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a 
vast complex of industries, embracing every 
aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and con- 
Scientious. You'll find our branches or 


Correspondent banks ín every major city 
of the world, 


me MITSUI BANK, то. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: NEW YORK AGENCY 
LONDON BRANCH : BANGKOK BRANCH 
BOMBAY BRANCH - SINGAPORE BRANCH 
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ARTIFICIAL CHRISTMAS TREES AT MANHATTAN'S MACY'S 
Everything but falling needles and forest smell. 
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reals MacDonald College, Dr. A.R.C. 
Jones is grafting European pines onto 
Canadian trees to produce a greener, 
fuller tree that will retain its needles 
longer. 

Canadians also are relying on tradi- 
tion to help retain their market. "We 
live in an artificial environment," says 
Dr. Jones. “The Christmas tree is one 
of the few things left that is natural." 


TONES 


ways Be in Love with You, but best re- 
membered for his World War II smash- 
eroo, Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree; 
of a stroke; in Los Angeles. 


Died. John Burdon Sanderson Hal- 
dane, 72, irascible expatriate British sci- 
entist who demonstrated that he was 
his own best guinea pig; of cancer; in 
Bhubaneswar, India (see SCIENCE). 


Died. Joseph Morrell Dodge, 74, De- 
troit banker and a top U.S. economic 
troubleshooter; of complications follow- 
ing a heart attack; in Detroit. An un- 
bending advocate of sound money and 
tight credit, Joe Dodge came to the at- 
tention of the White House in the early 
1940s after he managed to convert a 
Depression casualty into the prosper- 
ous Detroit Bank & Trust Co. (present 
assets: $1.2 billion). Called upon to try 
his fiscal therapy. on the inflation- 
plagued economies of postwar Germa- 
ny and Japan, he became one of the 
chief architects of their phenomenal 
booms by counseling devalued currency 
and balanced budgets. Then as Eisen- 
hower's budget director through 1954, 
Dodge performed deft. surgery on the 
U.S. budget, whittling almost $7 bil- 
lion from the deficit left by Truman 
and making possible the $1.6 billion 
surplus in 1956. 


Died. Alberto Tarchiani, 79, Italy's 
Ambassador to the U.S. from 1945 to 
1955, when he rallied U.S. moral and 
monetary support for Italy’s new re- 
public; an early, outspoken anti-Fascist 
who, as editor of Milan’s influential 
Corriere della Sera in the early 1920s, 
and later as an indefatigable agitator 
exiled in Paris, was so unrelenting a 
foe of Mussolini's that he eventually 
found himself near the top of Il Duce's 
must-kill list; in Rome. 


Died. Dr. Sidney Haas, 94, Manhat- 
tan pediatrician who in the early 1920s 
found cures for two of childhood's most 
troublesome ailments, discovering that 
minuscule doses of highly poisonous at- 
ropine would curb colic among infants 
(it is now also used by ulcer patients), 
and that a year-long diet of bananas 
would. completely rehabilitate' sufferers 
from celiac disease, which causes such 
acute diarrhea that one-fourth of its 
victims: used to die from malnutrition; 
in Orange, N.J. 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Pope as Pilgrim 


Yours is a land of ancient culture, 
the cradle of great religions, the home 
of a nation that has sought God with 
relentless desire. Rarely has this long- 


ing for God been expressed with words 
so full of the spirit of Advent as in your 
centuries before 
Christ: “From the unreal lead me to the 
real, from darkness lead me to light, 


sacred books many 


from death lead me to immortality.” 
—Pope Paul VI in Bombay 


We are keen students of Catholic the- 


ology. We know the way in which St. 
Thomas Aquinas reconciled Christian 
with Aristotelian thought. In the same 
spirit, your council is now trying to rec- 
oncile Christian revelation with con- 
temporary culture. 

—J]ndia's President Radhakrishnan 


The fond, impossible dream of.Pope 
Paul VI, that pioneer of papal travel, 


is that some day he may go somewhere 
as a "simple pilgrim." That was how he 
wanted to style his trip to Bombay last 
week to attend the 38th International 
Eucharistic Congress. He envisioned 
himself meeting and perhaps ministering 
to the poor, the hungry, the sick. Scorn- 
ing to charter a plane, he simply bought 
a first-class ticket (fare: $985.20). 

But such a pilgrimage could not be. 
The Vatican, the Indian government, 
the relentless exigencies of the press, 
and even Air India foiled the Pope. The 
airline closed off part of the first-class 
compartment, provided a raven-haired 
stewardess in a striped silk sari, and 
painted the papal coat of arms on the 
plane. The Indians, as might have been 
foreseen, discouraged any extensive vis- 


its to the poor as an uncalled-for stress 


on the country's poverty. һе Манса! 
sent along cardinals and priests and sup- 
plied tapes of Handel and Vivaldi to be 
played on the plane. Photographers 
crowded the plane, and made part of 
the trip a chaos of flashbulbs. — 

A Million Cheer. Thus the pilgrimage 
grew grand. On hand at Bombay's San- 
ta Cruz airport to meet the Pope were 


^-India's diminutive Prime Minister Lal 


Bahadur Shastri, stately, goateed Mos- 
lem Vice President Zakir Hussain 
(wearing white Congress caps that 
paired with Paul's white skullcap), and 
the country’s leading industrialist, 
J.R.D. Tata. 

_A million frantic Indians turned out 
to cheer the Pope, shoving and pushing 
wildly to get a glimpse of him. His white 


Lincoln Continental convertible took an. " 


hour and a half to crawl the 13. 
of highway from the airport t 
charistic Congress. Giant si 
route proclaimed Indi 
LONG LIVE THE POPE, NQ% 
HATH ANY MAN, JOX 
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PAUL VI IN BOMBAY 
The poor had a message for him, too. 


Marine Drive in Bombay blared: BIRTH 
CONTROL CENTER FOR SEX HEALTH. 

Serving Mankind. The next 2} days 
were filled with official functions, re- 
ceptions, prayers at Roman Catholic 
churches, meetings with Catholic priests 
and nuns and representatives of India's 
religious communities—the dominant 
Hindus, the minority Moslems, Bud- 
dhists (see cover), Zoroastrians, non- 
Catholic Christians. Said the Pope to the 
religious leaders: "We must come closer 
together. We must come together with 
our hearts, in mutual understanding, 
esteem and love." 

From far-off Assam came Catholic 
Naga tribesmen to represent India's poor, 
coals-to-Newcastle style. They gave the 
Pope a ceremonial spear. Paul sipped 
Coca-Cola with India's President Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan. At a Bombay or- 
phanage he knelt to give first Commun- 
ion to 22 small, crew-cut boys. 

At the consecration of six new Ro- 
man Catholic bishops in Bombay, the 
Pope spoke of the mission of the church: 
“We are obedient to the love of Christ— 
that immense love, pouring forth upon 
all peoples, upon all the men of this 
earth.” But this message, so earnestly 
and eloquently repeated, frequently got 
lost in the cheers of the crowd, which 
had essentially come to see the guru, the 
holy man from the West in the white 
cassock and skullcap. Many of the Hin- 

— dus believed that to see the Pope and 
perhaps touch him would heal them or 
bring them luck. 

‘Nothing but Good. Although he had 
mingled only fleetingly with India’s poor, 
the Pope had seen the immense, abso- 
lute misery of millions. Along the high- 
way to the airport he saw shacks of 

cardboard, wood and tin, and dirty pud- 

dles of water in which people bathe and 

wash their clothes. He had seen India's 
biggest problem—the ever-present ema- 
one deis and the hungry children, 
On Saturday Pope Paul winged back 
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to Rome for a triumphal homecoming 
that contrasted with his almost furtive, 
predawn departure for India. Aboard 
the Alitalia jet, there was a brief scare 
when escorting Turkish jets flew too 
close, but mostly the Pope could relax 
and collect his thoughts and impres- 
sions. In India he had spoken to thou- 
sands, had been seen by millions. He had 
impressed them with his asceticism, hu- 
mility, devotion to truth, man's welfare 
and peace. He had stressed the need 
for social justice, “food, clothing, and 
decent housing for millions." He had 
shown that the Roman Catholic Church 
is universal, bearing its message to Asia 
as well as the Western world. Assessing 
the impact of the Pope's trip, the Times 
of India concluded: *Nothing but good 
can emerge from his visit." 


CLERGY 
A Gentle Fundamentalist 
To the office at 8 a.m. A day 


jammed with work: writing editorials, 
reading books for recommendation by 
the Christian Herald's book club, meet- 
ing with the boards of charities that op- 
erate a house for Manhattan's derelicts 
and five orphanages on the rim of Asia. 
And that night, a birthday get-together 
with friends to note that he, the Rev. 
Daniel Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, is 80 years old. 

From Kenneth Wilson, the Christian 
Herald's executive editor, the octoge- 
narian and the guests heard a eulogy 
of affection tempered with humor: “If 
there's a banner to be waved, he'll wave 
it. If he doesn’t have an Opinion, he'll 
get one while you are Waiting. When 
everyone knows it is safer to let the 
dust settle first, often as not he is help- 
ing to create the dust. He has the un- 
canny knack 99% of the time of being 
found, when the dust does settle, ón the 
side of the saints. The 1% represents, 
of course, his vote for Goldwater,” 
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CINEMA 


Freak Show 


Roustabout. Step right up, folks. It's 
a carnival, and here come the freaks. 
Way down there is the midget, way up 
there is "the tallest man in the world." 
Behind that bush stands the bearded 
lady and over in the cutlery department 
the sword-swallower is just about to 


- E] E c DES. 
STANWYCK & PRESLEY IN "ROUSTABOUT" 
Loose lip on the midway. 


show his guts. But say, what's that 
whatsit wriggling down the midway: 
that long damp thing with the pale- 
green skin and the pollywog eyes and 
the squirmy little mouth. 

Sure enough, it's Elvis Presley. Just 
after the film begins he oozes up to his 
carnivalentine (Joan Freeman) and at- 
taches that mouth to her face. She stag- 
gers back in alarm, but the old softie 
(Barbara Stanwyck) who owns the 
show takes a liking to the lunk and 
pays him to sing pretty for the people. 
He doesn’t sing very pretty, but there 
are compensations—when he starts 
singing he stops acting. Anyway, just 
before the film ends Elvis presents a 
fairly stiff upper lip, pays off the mort- 
gage, gets the girl. "Git closuh," he 
instructs her bluntly. “Ah give awff 
body heat.” To doubt it would doubtless 
be unkind. 


True to Form 

The Model Murder Case. In England, 
a tidy little homicide nearly always 
turns out for the best. A model call girl 
is felled by an assassin’s bullet. Suspi- 
cion naturally falls on the TV star next 
door. But one clue leads to another, 
and soon Chief Inspector Ian Hendry 

15 up to his large firm chin in a gallery 

of smooth'British character types. If the 
telly favorite didn't Kill the girl, who 
did? The waterfront drifter she dated? 
Her neurasthenic mother? The sculptor? 
'The passée opera diva? 

Though true to formula; this stout 
mystery thriller efficiently hooks an au- 
dience and holds it. Revelations pile up, 
marking a trail of drugs, violence and 
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death from posh London digs to homo- 
sexual dives to seedy Thames-side river- 
boats. Actor Hendry follows the spoor 
without woman chasing or wine tasting, 
as if James Bond had never been invent- 
ed, Tough, realistic, dryly humorous, he 
behaves precisely like a harassed civil 
servant who can’t find time to get to 
bed with his own wife, much less any- 
one else’s. His performance ends, in- 
evitably, with the declaration: “Every- 
thing seems to fit.” And everything does. 
Just like the daily crossword. 


Shostakovich Swings 


Song over Moscow, for Western au- 
diences, is a cinematic curio, a satirical 
Russian musical about young love em- 
battled by status seekers, bureaucratic 
bumblers and the apartment shortage. 
Giddy and boisterous, the film gulps 
down its pill of social realist picture- 
painting and produces some fascinating 
side effects. It affords a sly peek behind 
the Iron Curtain, and seems to take all 
its bows facing West. 

The songs are by Soviet Composer 
Dmitry Shostakovich, who blithely dis- 
solves ideological conflicts in a burst of 
tuneful Slavic borsch. Occasionally the 
Magicolor screen becomes a hotbed of 
artistic freethinking, dissolving into sets 
that look very MGMsky, if not down- 
right cubistic. The costumes are a Sears, 
Roebuck fashion show. 

Belting it out are a group of rugged 
country cousins to the College Swing 
types that used to save the varsity show 
in Hollywood musicals of yore. These 
kids swing in an unfinished Moscow sub- 
urb called Cheremushki, “where skies 
are blue, and dreams come true,” and 
where an empty flat gets heat in the 
summertime. “Don’t worry, in the win- 
ter it'll be cold,” quips Boris, a lumpish, 
curly-topped blaster on the construc- 
tion crew. With everyone’s dream swad- 
dled in Red tape, and keys to the new 
flats hard to come by, Boris waltzes 
around a statuesque museum guide. Ser- 
gei, the truck driver, serenades the blue- 
eyed operator of a giant crane. And one 
hip-swinging blonde (the Betty Grable 
part) works her wiles on the doughy 
bureaucrat she has married to improve 
her standard of living. “There’s nothing 
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FMC...world-wide partnet pr 


Developing new ideas, new processes, new products and putting 
them to work in partnership with progressive people in many nations 
is a vital part of our business. 


Global in scope, FMC Corporation now operates full-scale production 
facilities located in 13 countries, including diversified operations through- 
out the United States. 


Typical of our world-wide capabilities in the fields of Machinery, 
Chemicals, Defense, Fibers and Films is a citrus juice processing plant 
in British Honduras, a hydrogen peroxide manufacturer in Japan, 4 
rugged cargo carrier for the forces of freedom and cellophane for con- 
sumer products packaged in Europe. These activities are pictured on 
the opposite page. 

For additional information regarding FMC products and services, 
write FMC International Information Bureau, P.O. Box 1178, San Jose 
California, U.S.A. We welcome your inquiry. 


FMC CORPORATION 
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SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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DENMARK 

Avisco® cellophane is laminated and printed by Otto Nielsen | 
Emballage A/S for a wide range of consumer goods packaged ! 
in Europe. Avisco cellophane is one of a variety of cellulosic } 
products made by American Viscose Division of FMC. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 

Shown under construction is a complete citrus juice extrac- 
tion plant designed, built and put into operation in 75 days 
by FMC Corporation Project Engineers. The primitive jungle 
site is 100 miles from a major city. 


JAPAN es "m 
This modern plant, near Fujiyama, houses the nation s second 
largest producer of a major industrial chemical vital to the 
expanding Japanese economy. The firm. employs one of FMC 
Corporation's-newest and most economical processes for the 
production of chemicals essential to the important textile, 
paper and plastics industries. 
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BOOKS 


The Driving Will 


THE FOUNDING FATHER by Richard 
J. Whalen. 541 pages. New American 
Library. $6.95. 


Harvard is beating Yale 4-1. Two 
outs, last of the ninth. The Harvard 
pitcher (and captain) beckons to a 
Janky redhead on the bench to take over 
first base so that he can win his letter. 
Yale's last batter grounds out. The cap- 
tain asks the sub for the winning ball, 
but he refuses to hand it over. "I made 
the put-out, didn't I?" snaps Joseph P. 
Kennedy. 

"Joe was the kind of guy who, if he 
wanted something bad enough, would 
get it and he didn't care how he got it," 
recollects Joe's ex-teammate, who tells 
this story on him. In this case, Joe 


UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


JOE KENNEDY AS BANK PRESIDENT (1916) 
Popular with plutocrats. 


wanted his*Harvard H, and Boston poli- 
ticos pressured the.captain to put him 
in the game. In other cases, Joe wanted 
considerably more. What he wanted and 
what he got are the subject of this fas- 
cinating first biography of President 
Kennedy's father. 

The book began as an article in Fon- 
TUNE (January 1963) that was reprint- 
ed in Lire. Biographer Whalen, an as- 
sociate editor of FORTUNE, took leave 
from the magazine to write the book, 
which he did without any explicit help 
from Joe Kennedy or any other mem- 
ber of the family. But the available ma- 
terial is voluminous, and the Story is 
vividly told and carefully documented. 


‘Smiles and Spitballs. Grandson of an 


Irish immigrant, son of a barkeeper- 
politician, Joe Kennedy grew up in the 
rough world of Boston ward politics 
and wanted out. Though most Roman 
Catholic boys went to church schools, 
Kennedy’s parents were wealthy and 
ambitious enough to send him to Har- 
vard. There he mingled with Yankee 
plutocrats among the alumni, kept them 
supplied with choice tickets to football 
games. With his flashing smile and dis- 
arming frankness, Joe got along with 


most anyone. On a summer cruise to 
Europe, he spotted Heavyweight Box- 
ing Champ Jack Johnson in the ship’s 
lounge, promptly bounced a spitball off 
his massive dome. Johnson turned and 
glared. Kennedy smiled and introduced 
himself, danced with Johnson’s pretty 
wife, and left with a card inscribed, 
“To Joe Kennedy, a mighty fine fellow.” 

With this kind of brashness, Kennedy 
fought for and won control of a Bos- 
ton bank, made himself bank president 
at 25, and married Mayor John (“Hon- 
ey") Fitzgerald’s daughter Rose. When 
World War I broke out, Kennedy went 
to work for Bethlehem Shipyard in Bos- 
ton as assistant manager, helped the 
yard break one production record after 
another. Chief thorn in his side was an- 
other ambitious young man, Navy Assist- 
ant Secretary Franklin Roosevelt, who 
drove such a hard bargain that he oc- 
casionally reduced Kennedy to tears, 


and once, when Kennedy refused-te-de——Believing-that all the worl 


liver two battleships to Argentina until 
payment was received, F.D.R. ordered 
the ships towed out of the yard. 

Contemptuous of Capitalists. After 
the war, Kennedy left for more profit- 
able pastures in. New York, where he 
plunged into the stock market, earning 
a reputation as a clever bear. Always 
alert for a fast buck, he went to Holly- 
wood in 1926, bought a film company, 
and started turning out low-budget pot- 
boilers. He became banker and con- 
fidant to Gloria Swanson, who named 
an adopted son after him. Kennedy, 
however, made the mistake of putting 
her in one of his pictures, Queen Kelly, 
which featured such gamy scenes as a 
priest administering the last rites to a 
madman dying in a bordello. The Ken- 
nedy-Swanson team split up in acrimo- 
ny. “I questioned his judgment,” Gloria 
Swanson. told. Whalen. “He did not like 
to be questioned." 

After making some $5,000,000 in 32 
months in the cutthroat: movie indus- 
try, Kennedy pulled out; he also bear- 
ishly pulled out of the stock market in 
time to save his fortune from the 1929 
crash. Fearing revolution and con- 
temptuous of his fellow capitalists for 
not foreseeing the crash, Kennedy be- 
came an early, enthusiastic supporter of 
his old antagonist Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He worked hard on William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, who controlled the Cal- 
ifornia delegation. Hearst finally came 
around, and Kennedy liked to boast that 
he was responsible, “though you don't 
find any mention of it in history books.” 

After the election, Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Kennedy first chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It was a shrewd choice, Kennedy knew 
his way around the exchanges and could 
not be bluffed; he was also eager to do 
a good job. Not only did he vigorous- 
ly administer a rather clumsily written 
E he Mn business to the SEC 
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Twisting Hands. White's acerbic eye 
and listening ear allow no part of Aus- 
tralia’s mores to go unrecorded. In 


Down at the Dump, he describes the 


funeral of the town tart with Gogolian 
Willy-wagtails Бу 
Moonlight is an equally authoritative 
(and equally comic) account of a dinner 
party of two couples. The dim hostess, 
Nora, “made a point of calling her hus- 
band’s employees by first names, trying 
to make them part of a family which 
she alone, perhaps, would have liked 
{o exist.” Her more earthy guest, Eileen 
Wheeler, had been a school chum. 
“She had tried to tell Nora one or two 
things, but Nora did not want to hear. 
Oh, no, no, please, Eileen, Nora cried. 
As though a boy had been twisting her 
arm. She had those long, entreating, 
sensitive hands. And there they were 


TOM HUTCHINS 
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PATRICK WHITE 
The separateness of man and man. 


still. Twisting together, making their 
excuses. For what they had never 
done." And the evening climaxes when 
the visiting couple learns (by hearing 
the husband's tape recording of bird 
calls that accidentally runs on to include 
giggles and soft cries) that Nora's hus- 
band has been sleeping with his devoted 
secretary. Or should- climax. In fact, 
both couples ignore the discovery, and 
go on drinking. 

Here, as always, White's preoccupa- 
tion is not with character. It is with 
the silence and void in which the char- 
acters live. Grumbled one critic: *Never 


—before have Australians been asked to 


contemplate such vast ambiguities in 
their country and their souls." 


Last of the Sweaty Saints 


THE FRATRICIDES by Nikos Kazant- 
zakis. 254 pages. Simon & Schuster. $5. 


A. fervent recorder of wars and rev- 
olutions, the late Nikos Kazantzakis 
knew that progress is often ushered in 
by violence. But the 1947-49 Greek civ- 
il war seemed to him beyond all reason. 
“The criminals have cut Greece in two, 
as if she were not alive,” cries the priest- 
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hero of his last novel. *And each piece 
has gone mad and wants to eat the oth- 
er. I stand alone, deserted, and no mat- 
ter whose corpse I see, my heart aches; 
because I see a part of Greece rotting." 
Kazantzakis’ The Fratricides is a fran- 
tic, sometimes bombastic book, more 
sermon than novel, written, as it were, 
at the top of his voice. The old man, 
who died in 1957, did not go gentle into 
that good night. 

Dancing on Coals. The town of Cas- 
tello, perched high in the rugged, inhos- 
pitable Epirus mountains, has been split 
by the war. The Royalists still control 
the village; the Reds have taken to the 
hills. Every day the two forces meet in 
bloody, hand-to-hand combat, using ri- 
fles, knives, teeth and fingernails. It is 
because they have lived so close to one 
another that they fight so fiercely. No 
one excels Kazantzakis in portraying 
this love-hate ambivalence. In one 
memorable vignette, Kazantzakis tells 
how a group of Royalists and Reds 
shoot it out one winter’s day in a ra- 
vine, and then, exhausted and wounded, 
huddle together for warmth as their 
lives ebb out. 

Only one man in Castello refuses to 
take sides. Seventy-year-old Father Ya- 
naros is the last of a distinguished line 
of Kazantzakis heroes—sweaty, seedy, 
tortured saints, torn between faith and 
doubt, hope and despair, a yearning for 
solitude and a compulsion to aid their 
fellow men. Yánaros travels through life 
as if on a tightrope; or as he puts it, 
dancing barefoot on hot coals: “Every 
saint is a firewalker. And so is every 
honest man in this hell we call life.” 

Dreaming of a Last Judgment in 
which God not only shows mercy to 
everyone but in which even devils ex- 
change their horns for wings, Yanaros 
determines to rely on the good will of 
both sides to end the war. He goes up 
into the hills one night, offers to sur- 
render the town to. the-Communisís if ~ 
they “promise to spare its inhabitants 

and? iem freedom. The Commu- 
nists agree, and Yánaros departs with a 
fresh understanding of Communism as 
“the heart of man awakening and growl- 
ing because it was hungry.” 

Freedom from God. Father Yanaros 
returns to town and persuades his fel- 
low citizens to overpower the Royalist 
leaders and truss them up. The Commu- 
nists enter the town unmolested, an- 
nounce that freedom will come “later,” 
and that all their enemies will be shot, 
including-Yánaros. “Night falls upon us 
and the massacre of night begins," the 
priest cries. “Now the beasts—birds, 
mice, caterpillars, jackals—will leap on 
one another to kill or kiss. God, what 
kind of world have you created? 1 can- 
not understand!" 

Kazantzakis is made of sterne 
than his doomed hero. It is c| 
all his works that the grea 
ness is to be found in фе # 
fering, or as Kazant 
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So spoke an architect with obvious dislike for tradition and conformity. TIME 
quoted him, апа presented his views on the direction architecture should 
take in the Modern Living section, gathering place for new ideas on every- 
thing from housing to baby formulas. Ideas with merit invariably find their | | with his Wife ү 
way into TIME. In doing so, they attract the attention of millions of TIME families 
around the globe—themselves ever receptive to Progress and innovation. 
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Another: massive silver cutlery and genuine porcelain on all 
our aircraft. No other setting would do justice to the meals we 
serve on the way. 

Another: the hot towels we offer you on all our long-distance 
flights to wipe your face and hands—it’s so refreshing! 

To say nothing of our hostesses and stewards—their skill, 
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These examples—and scores of others—all imply the same: 
An independent airline—modern, reliable, friendly—always 
succeeds in giving you the best there is in everything. Find 
out how much it means on your next trip: A warm welcome 
awaits you on board. 
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TELEVISION 
Wednesday, December 16 
CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
A program devoted to Cellist Pablo Ca- 
sals. now almost 88, featuring a visit to 
his home in Puerto Rico. 


Thursday, December 17 
PERRY COMO'S MUSIC HALL (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m. Filmed іп Rome, Perry's show 
offers the Sistine Choir, Soprano Roberta 
Peters and Puppeteer Burr Tillstrom. 


Saturday, Deceniber 19 

LIBERTY BOWL GAME (ABC, 12:30 
p.m. to end). West Virginia plays Utah at 
Convention Hall in Atlantic City, N.J., 
scene of last summer’s Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

BLUEBONNET BOWL GAME (ABC, 3:30 
p.m. to end). Mississippi plays Tulsa in 
Houston. 


Sunday, December 20 

CBS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). Metro- 
politan Stars Giorgio Tozzi, Charles An- 
thony and Helen Vanni sing Berlioz’ 
L'Enfance Du Christ with the CBS Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-12 noon). 
A look at Liverpool, England, home of 
the. Beatles, Mersey Monsters, Undertak- 
ers and other musical mobs. 

NBC OPERA (NBC, 3-4 p.m.). Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s Christmas opera, Атал! 
and the Night Visitors, a rebroadcast of 
last year’s performance starring Kurt Ya- 
ghjian as Amahl. Color. 

NBC CHILDREN’S THEATER (NBC, 4-5 
p.m.. Music in the round for six- to 
twelve-year-olds, encouraging audience 
and at-home participation. Color. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Walter Matthau,stars in the story 
of Georgia Governor John Slaton, who in 
1915 dared commute a controversial death 
sentence. 


Monday, December 21 
THE COMING OF CHRIST (NBC, 8:30-9 
p.m.), Fourth annual presentation of “The 
Coming of Christ,” the story of Christ's 
early years told through some 300 paint- 
ings of the late Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. Color. 


Tuesday, December 22 
BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC. 10-11 
p.m.). Special Christmas program starring 
Singer Howard Keel, Dancers Violette 
Verdy and Edmond Novak. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


POOR RICHARD. Jean Kerr is still wearing 
the life-of-the-party grin from Mary, Mary, 
but behind the witticisms something sober- 
ing denies that life is that kind of party at 
all. With Alan Bates playing a lyric poet 
turned wench charmer and lush, the come- 
dy is less funny than Mary, Mary but more 

robingly perceptive. е 
N саа AND THE PUSSYCAT. Diana 
Sands and Alan Alda give top perform- 
ances: Sands is a prostitute with a tongue 
of brass who moves in on a bookish clerk 
(Alda) in Bill Manhoff's flip and funny 


* All times Е.5.Т. 
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version of the contemporary form of the 
mating dance. J 

шу. Eli Wallach, Anne Jackson and 
Alan Arkin take a slapstick and tongue- 
wagging jaunt on a suspension bridge in 
Murray Schisgal's spoof of the theater of 
the absurd. Director Mike Nichols mixes 
word gags and sight gags with unerring 
skill. 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR. For this music- 
hall documentary, Joan Littlewood uses 
laughter to hit where it hurts, blending 
sentimentality, song and satire. An adroit 
cast led by Victor Spinetti plays the men 
and women who lived, joked and suffered 
through World War I. 

COMEDY IN MUSIC. Victor Borge toys 
with the ivories and tickles his audience 
in a 1%4-man romp with Co-Pianist and 
Foil Leonid Hambro. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. One of the most 
remarkably versatile talents of the con- 
temporary stage, Zero Mostel breathes 
nostalgic life into this musical comedy 
derived from Sholom Aleichem's tales of 
Tevye and his five daughters. 


Off Broadway 

THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY. Mitty 
might have difficulty recognizing himself 
in this musical exercise thinly based on 
the Thurber character, but a clever cast 
and fresh song and dance provide a zesty 
evening. 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. A group of zanies 
have taken the British revue back to 
beyond-the-fringe lunacy in a parade of 
hilarious vignettes. 


RECORDS 


Christmas Music 

Never before has the music of all ages 
been so munificently available. There are 
eight versions of Handel’s Messiah; among 
the best are a dramatic, big-scaled pro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Beecham (RCA 
Victor) and a more authentic Baroque 
version conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, 
with Joan Sutherland (London). LPro- 
liferation has also produced such esoterica 
as Gregorian chants sung by Dominican 
nuns (Philips), and a class-conscious ac- 
count of the, Nativity written by Scholem 
Asch and read by Pete Seeger. Other 
Christmas offerings: 

THE PLAY OF HEROD (2 LPs; Decca) is a 
12th century church music drama intended 
at the time “to fortify the faith of the un- 
lettered vulgar." It is sung in Latin under 
the direction of Noah Greenberg. 

HEINRICH SCHÜTZ: THE CHRISTMAS ORA- 
TORIO (Angel. Born 100 years before 
Bach and Handel, Schütz was their mu- 
sical ancestor, but his oratorio is beautiful 
in its own right. Hans Thamm conducts 
his Windsbach Boys’ Choir and a small 
ensemble that gets arresting effects with 
such archaic instruments as the clarino 
and the theorboe. 

]. S. BACH: CHRISTMAS ORATORIO (3 LPs; 
Musical Heritage). A few choral passages 
are muddy, but Fritz Werner and the 
Pforzheim Chamber Orchestra give Ш 
oratorio a moving and bright pem 
ance. Tenor Helmut Krebs is@ 
tionally expressive Evangel 
voice of Soprano ; 
lightly in a nimbu 
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propriated for his organ and a chamber 
orchestra whatever music of Bach's he felt 
was jubilant enough. Thus Biggs performs 
a good many songs without words, includ- 
ing Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring and Ah, 
Dearest Jesu from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Purists will object, but the jubilation 15 
continuous and unrestrained. 

SING NOWELL (London) shows that 15th 


century verses about 15th century “No- 


well” fit 20th century music about 20th 
century Noel. New carols and new ar- 
rangements of familiar ones are by lead- 
ine British composers, including Benjamin 
Britten, Peter Racine Fricker, Malcolm 
Williamson. The largely a cappella per- 
formance by the Elizabethan Singers is 
accented by fine solos and organ. 


CINEMA 

TO LOVE. Lust at first sight is good for 
grand though gross guffaws in Swedish Di- 
rector Jórn Donner's tale of a repressed 
young widow (Harriet Andersson) who 
meets a fast-moving travel agent at her 
husband’s funeral and gives nary a 
thought to the mourning after. 

IL BIDONE. Though it sometimes seems a 
fumbling first version of 8/2, this Italian 
tragicomedy about a smalltime swindler 
(Broderick Crawford) in bishop’s clothing 
stirs interest as the missing volume of Di- 
rector Federico Fellini’s “trilogy of soli- 
tude” begun with La Strada and ending in 
Le Notti di Cabiria. 

THE PUMPKIN EATER. Three husbands, a 
swarm of progeny and a nervous collapse 
leave a well-kept wife with an unkempt 
psyche in this marriage-go-round directed 
by Britain’s Jack Clayton (Room at the 
Top) and played like a house afire by 
Anne Bancroft. 

SEND ME NO FLOWERS. As a suburban 
hypochondriac who feels the end is nigh, 
Rock Hudson prepares Wife Doris Day 
for widowhood, while Tony Randall keeps 
the fun alive as a macabre neighbor. 

SEANCE ON A WET AFTERNOON. An un- 
happy medium (Kim Stanley) and her 
timorous spouse (Richard Attenborough) 
bumble through a kidnaping plot, and Di- 
rector Bryan Forbes turns it into one of 
those throat-drying English thrillers in 
which every second seems split. 

MY FAIR LADY. Bountiful as ever, the 
musical classic by Lerner and Loewe out 
of G. B. Shaw retains Professor Rex Har- 
rison as the Edwardian phonetics expert 
who transforms Audrey Hepburn from a 
cockney flower peddler into a proper Lady. 

WOMAN IN THE DUNES. Trapped in a 
hovel at the bottom of a sand pit, a man 
and woman find that their hellhole offers 
the only real freedom in this luminous, 
violent allegory by Japanese Director Hi- 
roshi Teshigahara. 

TOPKAPI. Istanbul is a thieves’ carnival, 
with Melina Mercouri eying the emeralds 
and Peter Ustinov stealing the laughs in 
Director Jules Dassin’s droll comedy of 
love and larceny, his best since Rififi. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE FOUNDING FATHER, by Richard Wha- 
len. The facts of Joe Kennedy’s career, the 
fortunes he made in oil and real estate, 
and his swift conversion of money into 
power for himself and his sons need no 
embellishment; his life is a blueprint for 
the wheeler-dealer and the kingmaker. 

HENRY ADAMS: THE MAJOR PHASE, 


Ernest Samuels. Covering the 1 x 
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Sir: The picture of the corpse of Dr. 
Paul Carlson is an offense to the man, his 
work, and the mission to which he dedi- 
cated his life.. You have in this picture 
brought dishonor to an honorable man. 
LANCE A. HERRICK 


Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: Although not an Afro-American, 
but nevertheless an American Negro, I was 
outraged by your reporting of the Congo 
massacre, with your sophomoric generali- 
zations on the savagery of the blacks on 
the African continent. I suggest that if 
Americans were able to remember their 
own history, they would find these Simbas 
no more savage than those responsible for 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Perhaps one 
day when the white people of the West, 
and particularly the whites of America, 
can become true humanitarians, then the 
African states can bemoan the bestiality 
at Stanleyville. 
L. S. SENHOUSE JR. 


Newark 


Man of the Year 


Sir: I nominate the. Chairman of the 
Communist Party in the People's Repub- 
lic of China, Mao Tse-tung. This insidious 
and inscrutable leader of one-fourth of 
the world’s population now holds his fin- 
ger on the trigger of China’s newly de- 
veloped atomic device. He most certainly 
altered the course of history in 1964. 
BERNARD K. FRANK 


Portland, Ore. 


Sir: The scientists who helped China 
achieve a place in the Atomic Club. 
SHUAIB MIRZA 


Rahimyar Khan, Pakistan 


Sir: Nikita Khrushchev, 
never again be eligible. 


since he may 


Roy C. BovER 
Warren, Mich. 


Sir: There can be no suspense about 
your Man of the Year: L.B.J. 
LAWRENCE W. PAHL 


Chicago 


Sir: Barry Goldwater, the man who per- 
suaded millions of Republicans to vote 
Democratic. 

STUART CUTHBERTSON 


Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: John F. Kennedy, whose memory 
has been the inspiring force of 1964. 
PAUL F. FABERMAN 


Piedmont, Calif. 
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Sir: Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, parents of the century, whose 
two sons were just elected to full-term 
seats in the U.S. Senate. No other couple 
ever produced a President of the U.S., 
three U.S. Senators, a member of the 
House, an Attorney General, and two 
World War II heroes, both of whom are 
now among the honored dead. 
Ernest L. MCLAUGHLIN 

Union, S.C. 


Sir: U Thant of the U.N.—the man en- 
trusted with the toughest job on earth: 
keeping the peace of the world in the 
60s of the 20th century. 

Tet KHAUNG 


Myingyan, Burma 


Sir: The commuter! You should run a 
story pointing out the woes of us tax- 
paying, strap-hanging,  deficit-burdened, 
tail-crushed 8-to-6 slobs. 

G. G. COONEY 


Marshfield, Mass. 
Sir: Brooks Patterson. 
BRooks PATTERSON 


Detroit 


Ire in Omaha 


Sir: I do not know why you keep put- 
ting your joke section under "Art" in 
your magazine. Artist Johns [Dec. 4] lets 
his beer go to his head, his beer cans to 
the canvas, and your Art section to pot! 

W. A. MURDOCK 


Omaha 


Self-Help in Louisiana 


Sir: The fruit-cake manufacturer you 
mentioned in regard to the Poverty. Pro- 
gram [Dec. 4] is the Southern Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative. A majority of its mem- 
bers and officers are Negroes. For five 
years, S.C.C. has carried out an inten- 
sive program of education in cooperation 
and economic matters among the extreme- 
ly poor people, colored and white, of 
southwestern Louisiana. Eight hundred 
S.C.C. members have recently raised from 
their meager incomes the capital to finance 
a small fruit-cake factory at Lake Charles, 
La. Since this is a seasonal operation, 
S.C.C. sought from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity a $25,000 loan with 
which it is purchasing equipment for the 
production of other confections during the 
off-season. The valiant effort, against great 
odds, by officers and members of S.C.C. 
to help themselves out of poverty may be 
among the standards that prompted Sargent 
Shriver to approve the $25,000 loan. 

EpwaRD W. O'RoURKE 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
Des Moines 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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Bangkok has long been a favourite port 
of call for Cathay Pacific and our many | | Washington, D.C. 
Thai friends are full of praise for (among Я 

other things) Cathay Pacific's fast frequent 
flights through the Orient, the wonderful 
friendly in-flight service, our fine foods 
and wines and the skilful pilots and crew. 
Years of experience bave given Cathay 
Pacific unquestioned leadership, so next t leas 
time you fly, choose Cathay Pacific—finest сот сову of the Oa 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


HE Norman Chandlers of Los 
Angeles this week join a ratner 


select club. In the more than 2,100 
issues of TIME, only 16 men and their 
wives have, until now, been separate 
cover subjects. With Buff Chandler's 
appearance this week, some seven 
years after her husband (July 15, 
1957), they become the 17th set. 

Most of the other cover couples 
were government leaders and their 
wives, such as George V of England 
and Queen Mary back in the '20s 
and °30s, or John F. Kennedy (who 
appeared seven times) and Jackie 
(Jan. 20, 1961). Among the few 
nongovernmental couples on the list 
are the notable names of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. and his wife Abby 
Aldrich, and Albert Einstein and his 
wife Elsa, who was the subject of a 
cover story (Dec. 22, 1930) that 
told.how she cared for her great but 
absent-minded husband. Other cou- 
ples, such as Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne (Nov. 8, 1937), have ap- 
peared on the cover together. And 
some show business people are some- 
what "hard to classify: for exam- 
ple, Ava Gardner was on the cover 
(Sept. 3, 1951) before she married 
Frank Sinatra, and he made his ap- 
pearance (Aug. 29, 1955) after they 
were separated. 

Both Norman and Buff Chandler 
were painted from life by Henry 
Koerner, who saw Buff as "a god- 
dess hovering over the city" of Los 
Angeles. He posed her with a model 
of the new Los Angeles Music Cen- 
ter, used a rich blue cloth to hang 
in for the city's sky, and added his 
impressionistic view of Los Angeles 
at night from the window of his 
hotel room. When the portrait was 
nearly complete;- Mr. Chandler took 
a look and found it a good likeness 
of Mrs. Chandler. Then, possibly 
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NORMAN CHANDLER 


thinking also of his own portrait, he 
told her in reassuring tones: “Henry, 
you know, never flatters." Returning 
the compliment, Painter Koerner, 
who generally finds men easier to 
deal with (‘Women are more criti- 
cal"), pronounced both the Chan- 
dlers good subjects. 

Among the couples in the select 
TIME cover club, Norman and Buff 
Chandler are unique in the area of 
subject matter they represent. Nor- 
man Chandler was the subject of a 
story that turned around the part his 
Los Angeles Times played in the 
development of the city, while Mrs. 
Chandler is the central figure in a 
Modern Living story because of her 
great success as a leader in the cause 
of culture. She is eloquent on the 
subject. She told her story to Los 
Angeles Bureau Chief Marshall 
Berges in a series of conversations, 
ranging over four days, that ran to 
15 hours on a tape recorder. Off that 
tape came a major part of a story 
analyzing the remarkable surge of 
interest and investment in culture 
that has spread all across the U.S. 
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У E n to his people. Half a 
С р in Washington, Lyndon 
" imm talked from the broader per- 
ше of the presidency, where prag- 
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{йу of leadership. Both men served 
Vir purposes well. | 

|I moving, measured cadence, King 
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believe that wounded justice, lying pros- 
trate on the blood-flowing streets of our 
nations, can be lifted from this dust of 
shame to reign supreme among the chil- 
dren of men. 

“Today I come to Oslo as a trustee, 
inspired, and with renewed dedication to 
humanity. I think Alfred Nobel would 
know what I mean when I say that I 
accept this award in the spirit of a cura- 
tor of some precious heirloom which he 
holds in trust for its true owner—all 
those to whom beauty is truth and truth, 
beauty—and in whose eyes the beauty 
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house where he worships or the state 
where he resides or the way he spells 
his name or the color of his skin—until 
he has the right unquestioned and un- 
restrained to go in and cast his ballot in 
every precinct in this country, I am not 
going to be satisfied.* 

“There are those who say: It has 
taken us a century to move this far, and 
it will take another hundred years to 
finish the job. Well, I am here to say to 
you tonight that I do not agree. Great 
social change tends to come rapidly in 
periods of intense activity and progress 
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Nobel would understand. 


of genuine brotherhóod and peace is 
more precious than diamonds or silver 
or gold." 

"| Do Not Agree." With equal de- 
termination and solemnity, his fists 
clenched, President Johnson leaned 
across a rostrum in Washington’s Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel and addressed some 
400 civil rights and Negro leaders at 
a Community Action Assembly called 
by the National Urban League. “One 
of the Presidents I admire most signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation 100 
years ago,” he said. “But emancipation 
was a proclamation and was not a fact. 
It shall be my purpose, and it is my 
duty, to make it a fact.” With that, his 
audience rose and flooded the hall with 
a torrent of applause. Р 

“Until every qualified person, con- 
tinued Johnson, "regardless of the 
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before the impulse slows. I believe we 
are in the midst of such a period of 
change. 

"There are those who predict that 
the struggle for full equality in America 
will be marked by violence and hate; 
that it will tear at the fabric of our so- 
ciety. Well, for myself, I cannot claim 


* Toward that end, Johnson announced that 
he has appointed Vice President-elect Hu- 
bert Humphrey to coordinate all federal ac- 
tivities in the civil rights field, including those 
of the Justice Department's Civil Rights Di 
vision, the Civil Rights Commission, the Pregl 
dents Committee on Equal Opportuai 
Housing, the Presidents Committee 
Employment Opportunity, and 
nity Relations Service. 
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to see so clearly into that future. I just 
do not agree. I know that racial feel- 
ings flow from many deep and resistant 
sources in our history, in the pattern of 
our lives and in the nature of man. But 
I believe there are other forces, that 
are stronger because they are armed 
with truth, which will bring us toward 
our goal in peace. There are our coms 
mitments to moralty а justice, 
which are written in our laws and, 
more importantly, nourished in the 
hearts of our people. These commit- 
ments, carried forward by men of good 
will in every part of this land, will lead 
this nation toward the great and neces- 
sary fulfillment of American freedom. 
In this way, our peoples will once again 
prove equal to the ideals and the values 
on which our beloved nation rests." 


THE PRESIDENT & THE PRIME MINISTER 


from Texas. Johnson was in fine fettle. 
Before toasting the Queen, he intro- 
duced nearly everyone at the table: 
“Our own beloved Chief Justice War- 
ren. The Vice President-elect, Mr. 
Humphrey. The next chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate—if the Republicans come to 
L iekenlooper. Our own 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. Our Sec- 
retary of Defense, Bob McNamara. Our 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Douglas 
Dillon. One of the great leaders of our 
time, the former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson. Mr. Lewis Douglas, for- 
mer Ambassador to Great Britain. Now 
Lew, you stand up a little longer. There 
are some girls down here who didn't get 
to see you. . ." 
Wilson congratulated Johnson on his 
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Fears about the finger. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Into the Pool 


Accompanied by a 23-man team of 
advisers, Britain's Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson arrived in Washington last 
week for two days of intensive talks 
with Administration officials. This was 
his first visit to the U.S. since the elec- 
tions, and it was occasioned by the ef- 
fort to settle the problems of the nu- 
clear multilateral-force idea proposed 
by the U.S. and so far embraced enthu- 
siastically only by West Germany. Wil- 
son wanted to “throw our proposals into 
the common pool of Western thought" 
—and Johnson wanted to hear him out. 

"Stand Up, Lew." There were, of 
course, the social amenities. To a state 
dinner Lyndon invited a varied group 
including Dr. Benjamin Spock, every- 
body's baby doctor (who confided that 
he may picket the White House in pro- 
test against MLF), Dan Blocker, the 

strapping *Hoss" of TV's Bonanza, Mrs. 
Robert V. H. Duncan, president of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and nine relatively unknown couples 
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"great victory" in the November elec- 
tion, and referring to his own narrow 
win, observed wryly: *It may be if we 
took the elections as seriously as you, 
we would have had a majority like your- 
self. All I can say is, if the British people 
were free to express their votes in your 
election, your majority would have been 
even better than it was." 

Unity & Sympathy. Partying aside, 
there still remained MLF. The two 
leaders hit it off so well in their private 
talks and in conferences with their ad- 
visers that Wilson'declared elatedly that 
the talks were "completely successful" 
and that "there is a total identity of 
view between the U.S. Administration 
and ourselves" on how to approach oth- 
er allies on nuclear issues. 

Wilson and Johnson agreed that the 
main purpose of MLF, whatever its ul- 
timate form, was to stem nuclear pro- 
liferation. Explained Wilson: “The main 
emphasis has been on our determination 
to strengthen and unify the joint nuclear 
responsibilities of our partners and our- 
selves in such a way as to prevent the 
Spread of nuclear weapons." Without 
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dicted five Mississippians—among them 
Neshoba County Sheriff Lawrence 
Rainey and Deputy Sheriff Cecil Price 
—not for involvement in the triple mur- 
der but for violation of the civil rights 
of local Negroes. Whatever evidence 
the Justice Department offered in con- 
nection with the murder of the civil 
rights workers was apparently insuffi- 
cient to convince the jury. The Justice 
Department lost—and the FBI went 
back to work. 

Investigation teams were beefed up, 
and President Johnson announced that 
“substantial results can be expected in 
a very short time.” Public pressure, 
from civil rights leaders and ordinary 
citizens alike, also mounted, while var- 
ious circumstantial stories of how the 
crime had been committed got into 
print. The Department of Justice took 
its time in building a case with FBI 
evidence, but at last decided to move. 
Agents had already secured at least 
one confession—and enough other evi- 
dence, apparently, to warrant a round- 
up. And so, early this. month, the FBI 
arrested Rainey, Price’ and 19 other 
men on charges of complicity in the 
murders (TrME, Dec. 11). 

Ice-Cold Evidence. The next step was 
merely routine: a preliminary hearing 
before a U.S. commissioner. In such a 
proceeding, the Government presents 
just enough evidence to show a prima- 
facie case against the defendants. This 
done, the commissioner normally con- 
tinues the charges and the bonds against 
the accused, while a federal grand jury 
decides whether indictments should be 
brought. 

Last week 19 Neshoba County de- 
fendants, trailed by 14 defense lawyers, 
marched into a courtroom in the Me- 
ridian, Miss., Federal Building for the 
preliminary hearing. Looking on was a 
curious collection of backland farmers 
in overalls, local Negroes, big-city 
Northern reporters and a few young 
civil rights workers—many of whom 
badly needed haircuts and a fresh 
change of clothes. The Justice De- 
partment lawyer was young (34), crew- 
cut Robert Owen. At the front of the 
room sat U.S. Commissioner Esther 
Carter, a middle-aged, Mississippi-born 
spinster. 

Owen wasted no time introducing a 
bit of ice-cold evidence. His first wit- 
ness was Henry Rask, 39, an FBI spe- 
cial agent from Atlanta. Rask said that 
during three days in November he had 
quizzed one of the accused, Horace 
Doyle Barnette, 25, a meat-truck driver 
who now lives in Cullen, La. “Did you 
obtain from him a signed confession?” 
Owen asked. Snapped Rask: “I did.” 

No sooner had Rask spoken than de- 
fense attorneys leaped up all around 
and objected that the agent’s statement 
was only “hearsay.” Miss Carter, who, 
like many U.S. commissioners, has no 
formal legal training, furrowed her 
brow, asked a question, then said: “I 
will have to sustain the objection of 


MEN. e 
COMMISSIONER CARTER 
Objection sustained. 


the defendant. I don't think it would 
be admissible." 

Dropped Charges. Owen was 
stunned. He argued that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled hearsay evi- 
dence of this kind to be permissible in 
a preliminary hearing. “The issue,” ex- 
plained Owen patiently, “is not whether 
there should be an indictment. The is- 
sue before the commissioner is whether 
or not there is a probability that a 
crime has been committed and_ that 
these people committed it.” Miss Carter 
held firm. 

Owen asked for a lunch break, put 
in a phone call to Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas Katzenbach in Washing- 
ton, then returned to the courtroom 
and made a strategic—and temporary 
—surrender. “In view of the fact that 
we feel the ruling is wrong," said Owen 
to Commissioner Carter, "we will sim- 
ply not produce any more evidence on 
any of the cases." With that, Miss Car- 
ter dismissed the charges and freed the 
defendants. 

The logic behind the Government's 
backdown was clear enough: federal 
attorneys did not want to reveal any 
more of their painstakingly gathered 
evidence at the hearings because it 
would only help defense attorneys plan 
their strategy for the trial. Thus, while 


Government lawyers agreed to let the _ " 


charges be dropped against all 21 men 
they just as quickly announced thai 
would ask that a federal g 
convened “as soon as : 
all of the evidence 

—in secret sessionsiy 
torneys listening? 
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button-down-neat attorney from Tuc- 
son, was plucked out of anonymity in 
July and appointed by Barry Goldwa- 
ter to be national chairman of the Re- 


succeeded in making Goldwater see the 
light, but he still had his own views on 
the situation. He told reporters: *We 
feel unity can be reached by both sides 
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a lot of business over the years, and 
he's just lost all of it." 

Sam was saddened. He tried to ex- 
plain that he was no longer in the rental 
business and that Humphrey just had 
not realized it. He was really very fond 
of Hubert, he insisted. In fact, said 
Sam gently, “I wouldn't rent a suit to 


CALIFORNIA 


Au Revoir, Pierre 

Winding up one of the shortest U.S. 
Senate careers in history, California's 
defeated Democratic Senator Pierre Sal- 
inger last week announced his resigna- 
tion, effective Dec. 31. He will take a 
job as vice president of Beverly Hills' 
National General Corp., a highly diver- 
sified company that operates movie 
houses in 16 states, deals in real estate 
and concert talent, and packages can- 
died fruit. Quipped Salinger, 39: “I 
may be the youngest living ex-Senator 
in history." 

Salinger also disclosed that Califor- 
nias Democratic Governor Pat Brown 
had promised to appoint Republican 
Senator-elect George Murphy, who 
beat Pierre in the Nov. 3 election, to 
fill Salinger's vacancy. That would give 
Murphy a lead in seniority over his 
first-term Senate colleagues. 


DEFENSE 
Another Step for Efficiency 


The closing of 95 military installa- 
tions last month was only one step in 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara's 
plan to streamline and modernize the 
nation's armed' forces. Last week the 
efficiency-minded Secretary took anoth- 
er giant step: he put the ax to one of 
the Army's most sacred cows, one that 


is especially beloved by politicians who 
like to sport stars and eagles on short 
summer-training tours. 


McNamara ordered disbanding of 


the Army’s Organized Reserve, a col- 
lection of 19 divisions and 4,000 small- 
er units with 300,000. officers and men. 
Roughly half of the Reserve force will 


the Vice President. Га want him to Бе assimilated into th jonal*Guard, — — e 
have a new-enez? equipment and tougher PA 


training. The remainder will be placed 
in an unassigned stand-by reserve force. 
McNamara’s reasoning: the training 
and equipment of the Reserve divisions 
were so inferior that it would probably 
have required one year after full mobili- 
zation to bring them to combat readi- 
ness—far too long for the Pentagon's 
war plans. The National Guard will also 
undergo drastic surgery: 15 of its divi- 
sions will be disbanded. But the transfer 
of the Reserve to the National Guard 
will increase Guard strength to 550,000 
officers and men in eight ready-to-go 
divisions and 16 brigades. Through the 
consolidation, McNamara expects to 
save $150 million per year. 

In further measures aimed at tight- 
ening the military establishment, Mc- 
Namara ordered: 
> A halt to overseas junketing by mem- 
bers of Congress at military invitation. 
The latest examples were a tour this 
month by six Senators and Congress- 
men to the Pacific, courtesy of the Air 
Force, and a Navy-sponsored European 
trip for seven Congressmen. Snapped 
McNamara: “That will be the last of 
those trips" From now on, all such 
junkets must be okayed personally by 
the Defense Secretary. 
> Transfer of key Government and 
congressional personnel from mobiliza- 
tion-ready military units to the stand- 
by reserve. This avoids the prospect 
that important officials and members 
of Congress might be marched off 
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No traffic in commissions. 
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THE WORLD 


most frequent victims. It is played in 
*nonaligned" and Communist capitals 
whenever the U.S. or its allies take a 
tough stand anywhere in the world. 
Supposedly a “spontaneous” expression 
of outrage on the part of freedom-loy- 
ing or newly emerged peoples, the demo 
is actually a carefully prepared propa- 
ganda device, and sometimes a safety 
valve through which shaky potentates 
can let off the steam of an uneasy citi- 
zenry. AS Cambodia’s Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk said after a mob of students 
and agitators tore up the U.S. and Brit- 
ish embassies in Phnompenh last spring: 
“The riots were inexcusable but com- 
prehensible. They translated the legiti- 
mate exasperation of Cambodian youth 
before the repeated humiliations in- 
flicted on their country by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers.” Of course the riots were 
comprehensible. Sihanouk had organ- 
ized them. 

Last week demo was the sport in In- 
donesia, where for the second time in as 
many weeks a fun-loving mob—egged 
on by the nation’s powerful Communist 
Party—ravaged a United States Infor- 
mation Service library, ostensibly in 
protest against the joint U.S.-Belgian 
rescue mission in the Congo. In Sura- 
baya more than 1,000 jolly Javanese 
burst into the U.S. Cultural Center, 
tore down the American flag, smashed 
furniture, ripped up many of the li- 
brary’s expensive technical and scien- 
tific books, and burned it all in a roar- 
ing, heartwarming bonfire. Three days 
earlier, another carefully organized 
mob had looted the USIS library in 
Djakarta, destroying a quarter of the 
books on hand and shredding the Amer- 
ican flag. Smashing up an embassy 
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brings a higher score, but USIS instal- 
lations are easier to get at: unlike em- 
bassies, they are in downtown areas, un- 
protected by Marines, and usually have 
large, rock-inviting windows. 

{есе Lambent Flame. In the past 
month, similar rioting has been visited 
on U.S., Belgian and British embassies 
in Egypt, Kenya, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Russia. Like any internation- 
al sport, the anti-embassy demo has a 
fixed corpus of ground rules. In non- 
aligned countries receiving U.S. aid, 
demonstrators (usually members of the 
local Communist Youth League) must 
be assembled some distance from the 
target to make it harder for Central 
Intelligence agents to photograph the 
leaders. Mob leaders should be persons 
who have been given U.S. State De- 
partment “leader grants” to visit the 
U.S., because the embassy may be too 
embarrassed to identify them later. 

Some mob leaders like to play a spe- 
cial subgame within the demo itself, 
called “spot the CIA man.” This is not 
too difficult, since Central Intelligence 
agents are usually conspicuous through 
their very inconspicuousness. They 
wheel up quietly in black station wag- 
ons, speak softly into their walkie- 
talkies, and tail the mob at a discreet 
distance. On the whole, CIA men may 
not be roughed up, since that might 
draw too strong a response from Wash- 
ington. The U.S. can only hope that 
there are also many agents who are 
not identified. 

In any game as diffuse as demo, ab- 
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surdities are bound to occur. In Tangan- ballpoint pen has not yet taken over, 
yika, a recent anti-U.S. parade was led Often the ink comes in varied colors, governments th ked y | 
by a brass band that, having been producing interesting red, blue and both the Russi at inei P A UN 
trained by U.S. missionaries, could play green abstract murals—and in Commu- last week agreed and there 7 
only one tune: The Stars and Stripes nist countries, where else can modern Cairo mobs se © Pay, Ona Wh? она 


damages is Often pic 
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Е) 8 Н it is ha, Ime Сол 
lambent flame. tins that were passed out to the students, serious than that. йу, ih gt I ту 
Also Beer Bottles. Missiles employed тапу of whom had coolies along to — U.S.-provided librari he | ett jp a fur 
in the demo vary. When hundreds of tote the tins for them. The rioters also — scientific and techs plis Ju 
Kenyans demonstrated last month in carried printed schedules that listed the extremely short Sup sd b 
Nairobi against the Congo rescue mis- addresses of all .embassy personnel, ` act of educational RET : 
sion, they concocted their Molotov and they systematically ransacked the part of the government lation х 
cocktails in empty Tusker beer bottles. houses as well. U.S. Secretary of Sees тусу“ 


In Eastern Europe, where cobblestones Killing Reason. In the not too distant angrily last week: “р 
are plentiful, ammunition is usually past, any one of these incidents might violence against forei E 
available in the street outside the embas- have drawn U.S. Marines or British at the heart of the Syste | 
sy under attack. Inkwells are also readi- gunboats. But in today's world, the intercourse. Book burning 5. tz] ууп 

ly available to students of most demo- Western powers simply pick up the front to knowledge and s de diu] "n would 1 


prone nations—particularly where the pieces and protest verbally. The tab for long, slow progress of mankind OL} jowances fc 
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THE U.S. € EUROPE: THE WAITING GAME 


HE vision was there when the smoke of World War II down. This confirmed what most Europeans had ly. largel: 

lifted. As early as 1946, Winston Churchill gave it to count on: that a Soviet invasion need no longer tei 
breath in summoning the Old World to “make a kind of and that at any rate it could be deterred only io к 
United States of Europe." In 1947, the Marshall Plan began power. NATO seemed to lose its raison d'être, eg: am Brit 
to give it bone and sinew. In 1950, with the Schuman Plan far as U.S. troops stationed on the Continent provid an аай 
to pool the Continent's coal-and-steel resources, it began to tages to misfortune—to ensure an American nuclear rs on the ve 
stir. It envisioned nothing less than a prosperous united Eu- just in case the Soviets did after all attack. stp" to the 
rope athwart one Atlantic littoral, allied with the U.S. on the As the U.S. sought possible countermoves to Ёш уде Johi 
other side—two giants whose joint democratic and humane gression in Europe other than nuclear Armageddon Y$: the Briti 
stand for freedom everywhere would be more than a match ington kept pressing for more conventional forces Ёле Nuc 
for Communism. gan talking about a “graduated response.” De баш ү, try it 

Though the dream is far from dead, it has seldom been this as proof that the U.S. would not defend Europ {tues de С, 
more obscure and entangled in controversy than this week the U.S. itself was attacked. So France pushed ah à 
as the foreign ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- its own little atomic program—after all, argued De Cui of both 
ganization gather in the great A-shaped building in Paris at jealously, Britain had its nuclear force too. is li 
the head of Avenue Foch. The U.S. and France seem set on With that the U.S. began a new search for a" | 
a direct collision course that threatens to wreck NATO. the bomb with Europe—even though Washingt "Wrsion, shi 
The ostensible object of the trouble is the U.S. proposal to convinced at heart that the bomb was unsharable Il not exi 
create a multilateral nuclear force of 25 Polaris-missile sur- Enter MLF. Is the sharing really necessary: Qui 


face ships—although MLF does not even formally appear on ber of Europeans would gladly leave their пея 
the ministerial agenda. In fact, the malaise goes to the very in U.S. hands, and this probably includes : " 
core of Atlantic relationships, and how they have changed Britons, possibly even of Frenchmen. But S 
since the vision was born. De Gaulle is right in saying that Europe СЕЙ 

The Original NATO. Created in the wake of Communist independent unless it can somehow be DET 
coups in Eastern Europe and the Berlin blockade in 1949, life-and-death decisions. MLF is frankly А P d 
NATO was originally designed to defend Western Europe its members—particularly the Germans 
against a Soviet invasion. With a joint-command structure participation and control, while retaining 
headed by a U.S. general, NATO was to have some 50 ultimate say on whether or not to pus 
divisions assigned to it full-time. Today it has only 26, ten ton on the ships. 


of them German, even though nearly all the national armies To most military men, MLF has 4 dise. ther inc 
and navies of Western Europe are “earmarked” for NATO’s air. Apart from its vulnerability to a ships" ih 

use in case of war. At the time of NATO's founding, the something innately absurd about two 026 t st Ж T 
U.S. was the only effective nuclear power in the world; Eu- national crews and a lethal cargo GUESS lis pe %; 

rope was still economically prostrate. NATO gave Western many nuclear Flying Dutchmen. The ail dor TW 


European nations a needed sense of military security and, is simply no way to set up a land-ba 


perhaps most important, strengthened their political stand Continent with international participation: үр, 


i In 

against domestic Communism. De Gaulle sneered at the whole ! ncell ШУ se t 
As the Continent began to revive, the U.S. sponsored the came close to reality when German na „Тех ur] Pear 
European Defense Community, envisioning a common mul- hard and President Johnson signed t © d of W i КТ 
tinational European army. The French vetoed it, but out of qué” last June to set up MLF by the © Id join ^i / are ty 
its ashes came the Common Market and the resurrected Ger- U.S. hoped that other NATO nations Me g4 $, i hetir 
man army. Apart from Western Europe's economic renais- few showed any interest in the expen“ to the ve i Way the 
sance, perhaps the most significant change has been in its project that would add nothing essen or gore" SY 


attitude toward the Soviet Union, particularly since the Cu- shield over Et ns 


e "p he Russi S urope anyway. Brita! 
ban missile crisis, when the Russians dramatically backed ^^ among the least interested. 
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emerged from colonial rule if only they 
had said even one word in condemna- 
tion of rebel savagery. But no. Shrug- 
ging off the humanitarian aspect of the 
paratroop drop, they raged on and on 
about imperialist intervention. “The 
white is untouchable,” sneered Brazza- 
ville Congo's foreign minister. *A white, 
especially if his name is Carlson, is 
worth thousands of blacks.” Guinea’s 
representative charged that white mer- 
cenaries had “massacred hundreds and 
hundreds of defenseless Congolese” 
without a murmur from the West, be- 
cause “their skins were black like those 
assassinated in Mississippi.” 

Painfully Close. That was too much 
for Belgian Foreign Minister Paul- 
Henri Spaak, one of the U.N.’s found- 
ing fathers. With quiet force, he told 
the Council that such talk was “pain- 
fully close to that type of racist feel- 
ing which has been so heatedly de- 
nounced” by the Africans themselves. 


BOB HENRIQUES 


FOREIGN MINISTER SPAAK AT U.N. 
With contempt for the guilty. 


E Reconsidered. When Harold Wilson's Labor govern- 
sr ook over (Wo months ago, he saw a revised MLF as a 
E uf getting rid of Britain’s own expensive nuclear 
erent (largely aging V-Bombers plus three to five Polaris 
imims being built). The move might satisfy Labor’s 
wy antinuclear left wing, save much needed money, 
Í тап Britains traditional balance-of-power role in 
tinent provide pean affairs—particularly attractive since Germany 
ican nuclear ef-s on the verge of replacing Britain in its “special rela- 
k. stir” to the U.S. Last week in Washington, Wilson tried 
moves to Кш үе Johnson to enlarge the MLF concept by includ- 
the British hardware and renaming the whole thing 
intic Nuclear Force. Wilson came away with at least 
"Р 0 try it on the Germans. 

MU Gus de Gaulle wants no part of MLF, whether it be 
eee ved ne ‘impact U.S. or larger British model. He threatens to 
, arg W of both NATO and the Franco-German Treaty if 
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"^ Can reply with equal distrust that 


virtually since Waterloo, France has been gravely wanting 
as a resolute military power. The U.S. must look to a France 
after De Gaulle, with a large Communist vote and the politi- 
cal chaos of the Fourth Republic conceivably revived. 

In essence, U.S. ambitions for Europe are still contradic- 
tory. Washington has plugged for a united Europe since 
World War II, but certainly not a Europe without Britain, 
and perhaps not—now that the U.S. has tasted Gaullist 
policy—a Europe wholly independent and able to go its own 
way as a super power in world affairs. The U.S. wants Eu- 
rope to take a greater share in defending itself, but at the 
same time the U.S. does not want any proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. In particular, the U.S. would like to satisfy 
German ambitions for a share in nuclear armaments, but 
somehow without in fact permitting the Germans actually 
to have any—since that would endanger dealings with Mos- 
cow and frighten Germany’s neighbors. 

The Ultimate Goal. MLF is a frail vessel for carrying 
such a multitude of problems. In itself, MLF is not likely 
to solve the much larger problems between the Old and New 
Worlds. But if the U.S. as its stubborn champion had made 
it part of a truly comprehensive and inspiring plan for a 
future united European force, it would have meant more— 
and would have deflated De Gaulle’s vague talk about "cre- 
ating Europe.” In a sense, both the U.S. and France are 
wrong in the current controversy, paradoxically not because 
their policies are so different but because they are so similar. 
France says that there cannot be a true European nuclear 
force until there is European unity; in the meantime, De 
Gaulle expects the rest of Europe to rely on France. The 
U.S. says the same, and in the meantime expects Europe to 
rely on the U.S. Only Gaullist delusions of grandeur could 
suggest that reliance on the U.S. is not safer than reliance 
on France. But the common fault is that both Washington 
and Paris slight the ultimate goal of European unity while 
accusing each other of blocking it. 

De Gaulle is convinced that if he waits long enough the 
Americans will disengage themselves from Europe, proving 
him right and thrusting the rest of Europe into French arms. 
The U.S. is convinced that if it waits long enough De Gaulle 


will pass from the scene, and France will then accept some ^ 
version of MLF and, for a long time at least, the U.S. nus 


clear veto. Both the U.S. and Paris are thus waiting. esi 
other out and in the process avoiding the real issues 
the long run, neither French arms nor Americani 
suffice if the vision is to be realized апа й 
nation created complete and whole. Р 
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“There is no such thing as a gui 
race," said Spaak. “There have only 
been misguided men and contempti- 
ble men. Hitler was a contemptible 
man, and I regret to say Gbenye is a 
contemptible man.” 

Spaak branded as a lie the charge 
that the rescuers had discriminated in 
favor of whites and reported that of 
the estimated 2,000 evacuated, more 
than 600^were-Coreeleseand Ave 
—and evacuation of Congolese had 
been halted at Leopoldvilles own re- 
quest. The real danger to peace, said 
Spaak, lay not in the Congo action, but 
in the radical Africans' "scarcely dis- 
simulated will to separate Africa from 
Europe and even perhaps to pit the 
black man against the white." 

For the Home Folks. In the General 
Assembly, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko dutifully echoed the Af- 
rican charges, along with the customary 
catalogue of Russian threats and prom- 
ises, including a demand that the U.S. 
abandon its proposed multilateral nu- 
clear force and an offer of a NATO- 
Iron Curtain nonaggression pact. The 
Assembly was still operating under its 
moratorium on voting—self-imposed to 
avert a showdown over Russia's peace- 
keeping arrears. And there was quite an 
interruption when, to protest the ap- 
pearance of Castro-Communist Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara, a Cuban exile fired 
a bazooka shell at the U.N. Secretariat 

building (see 'THE HEMISPHERE). But 
nothing could keep the Assembly from 
pursuing its primary purpose—talk. 
Listed to speak were no fewer than 
two Presidents, three Prime Ministers, 

three Deputy Prime Ministers and 83 

Foreign Ministers. One by one, in 

speeches as much for the home folks 

as for the Assembly, they poured out 
their national hopes and fears, griev- 
ances and ambitions. The Philippines 
laid claim to a large chunk of Ma- 
laysia; Argentina demanded that the 

British give back the Falkland Islands; 

and Ireland, thumbing its nose at Brit- 

ain, said the U.N. was “our best hope 
for the reunification of the Irish nation." 
Free Men. The nations praised their 
own governments, or pointed proudly 
to their “unique geographic location,” 
or complained about the world market 
for their products, or decried the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Israel and 
four Arab nations accused each other 
of aggression. Greece accused Turkey 
of “inhuman conduct” in Cyprus. Laos 
accused North Viet Nam of armed in- 
-"tervention. Thailand accused Cambodia 
of “connivance with certain aggressive 
forces,” urged the U.N. to pay more at- 
tention to "the problems of regional 
peace.” Said Thai Foreign Minister 

Thanat Khoman in one of the session’s 

calmest speeches: “We have to live with 

these problems day and night, and have 
to devote every ounce of our energy 
and attention to them, for they have to 
do with our future life as free men and 
women, as well as that of the coming 
generations.” 
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2 Ж: 
TSHOMBE ON WAY TO PAPAL AUDIENCE 
Trial by crocodile? 


THE CONGO 


Needed: A Divine Force 

A band of Simbas lay in ambush 
along the road leading into Poko, a 
small missionary town in the rebel re- 
doubt of the upper Congo. Through 
"the jungle telephone," an advancing 
column of white-mercenaries learned 
of'the trap, cut through the bush and 
entered the town from the rear. As 
their skirmish line entered Poko, the 
whites were surprised to see the Simbas 
rush toward them jubilantly, their right 
arms raised in the rebel salute and 
shouting the rebel yell of *Mai Mulele!" 
It did not take the mercenaries long to 
realize that the Simbas took them for 
Russians, come to fight on their side. 
The Simbas' disappointment was short- 
lived: the mercenaries gunned them 
down to a man. 

But help was indeed on its way to 
the Congo's rebels—and some of it 
from Russia. 

Rebel Airlift. Last week into Khar- 
toum, capital of the Sudan, winged 
planeload after planeload of arms and 
ammunition bound for the Congo from 
Ghana, Algeria and Egypt. Secrecy hung 
thick as a cloud of Sudanese flies around 
the British-built Comets and Russian 
turboprop AN-12s as they transshipped 
their cargoes to smaller aircraft. Al- 
though the Sudanese government cyni- 
cally claimed that the tarpaulin-covered 
crates carried nothing more dangerous 
than “medical supplies,” they must have 
been the world’s heaviest bandages. 

After transfer at Khartoum, the guns 
were flown on to Juba, capital of Su- 
dan’s Equatoria province, then loaded 
onto captured trucks and Land-Rovers 
for a jouncing ride over jungle tracks 
to the Congo border 150 miles away. 
With them, said Washington, went at 
least 40 Algerians, presumably military 
advisers to Rebel President Christophe 
Gbenye’s wild-eyed warriors, Sensing a 
chance to make a few easy points with 
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industry is due for a sizable share of 
capital, though it will not switch to mak- 
ing plastics for consumers with the 
abandon visualized by Khrushchev. 
Heavy industry in general, said Kosygin, 
will have to move into some consumer 
lines such as “refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and television sets.” 

The new leaders also intend to fol- 
low Khrushchev by continuing the mowe 
toward a more market-oriented econ- 
omy, letting consumer demand rather 
than a bureaucrat’s plan dictate product 
design and quantity. By next year, Ko- 
sygin reported, one-third of all con- 
sumer-goods plants will make the 


changeover. Some day the Russians may 
even be able to afford to be consumers: 
Kosygin got his loudest applause when 
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KOSYGIN ADDRESSING SUPREME SOVIET 
Goulash without corn pone? 


he unveiled a round of wage increases 
for next month. 

More Mistakes. The debate following 
Kosygin’s presentation was astonishingly 
frank. One delegate, to the ‘manifest 
surprise of the leadership, even men- 
tioned Khrushchev by name, accusing 
him of the mistake-of not facing facts 
but "presenting the desired as reality" 
—otherwise known as wishful thinking. 
He then had the audacity to accuse 
Kosygin’s budget of perpetuating some 
of the same “upsetting mistakes.” 
Georgy Popov, Leningrad party boss, 
went even further-and came flat out 
against the new regime’s plan to return 
the control of heavy industry to Mos- 
cow direction from the local authority 
where Khrushchev had remanded it. 

All this free speech was unprece- 
dented in Supreme Soviet debates, and 
Kosygin himself seemed carried away, 
admitting that some of the criticism 
was valid. “Mistakes are made," he con- 
fessed, adding with masterful and no 
doubt unintentional understatement: 
“The structure of the apparatus is some- 
times cumbersome.” 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Staying in Power 
Without Turning Grey 

If the deposed Nikita Khrushchev 
loomed over the outspoken Supreme 
Soviet meeting in Moscow, his lingering 
influence was felt even more strongly at 
the Yugoslav Communist Party Con- 
gress in Relgrade, where things were 
relatively frank too. 

Addressing Yugoslay Communist 
delegates, as well as emissaries from 
most non-Peking parties abroad, Mar- 
shal Josip Broz Tito praised Nikita by 
name for his destalinization, his promo- 
tion of “freedom of expression,” and 
for improving Soviet-Yugoslav rela- 
tions. This part of Tito’s speech never 
saw the light of day in Russia—frank- 
ness can go only so far. 

Western reporters in Belgrade were 
surprised to be admitted to all sessions 
of the Congress, which had never hap- 
pened before. They felt, perhaps un- 
gratefully, that the occasion left some- 
thing to be desired—there was simply 
nothing to compare to the famed “Sex 
Congress" of 1952, when one delegate 
took the rostrum to accuse another of 
having stolen his wife's affections. 

Tito evidently felt confident enough 
to renew his attacks on the Chinese 
Reds, even if Moscow has tempered its 
own; the Chinese, he sneered, had over- 
estimated "their role in the world," and 
he condemned their "persistent efforts 
to discredit the policy of peaceful and 
active coexistence." Tito also sounded 
relatively secure in dealing with do- 
mestic matters, including the age-old 
feuds among Yugoslavia's many nation- 
alities, which Tito has greatly subdued 
but not eradicated. Though claiming 
that "we are among the first countries 
in the world in rate of economic 
growth," Tito admitted to inadequate 
labor productivity and poor administra- 
tion, although he dodged mentioning the 
falling value of the Yugoslav dinar, 
which in three years has gone from 750 
to the dollar to 1,000. 

He lamented the unruly behavior of 
the young and their restlessness under 
Communism, warned that “broader and 
more frequent distinctions are develop- 
ing between intellectual and working 
class youth.” Tito was also obviously 
interested in getting new blood into his 
government. In the party's most sweep- 
ing change to date, .the Central Com- 
mittee was expanded from 135 to 155 
members, and 71 new men were ap- 
pointed, bringing the average commit- 
tee age down to 45 years from 52. 

Despite his 72 years, Tito himself 


looked remarkably fit, and his hair, . | 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Fighting the Reds & the Bonzes 


From the swamps of the Mekong 


Delta in the south to the North Viet- 
namese border, the Viet Cong launched 
one of their hottest offensives of the 
war. But even as more Vietnamese 
and American soldiers died in the un- 
ending nightmare struggle against the 


onsible, before-—and when Sarit 
ast both the American and Vietnamese trol through a 


Communist guerrilla 


week raised U.S. killed to 331), South 
Viet Nam’s Buddhists announced their 
firm determination to destroy what lit- 
tle stability remains in the country. 

More Aid. Often fighting against 

great odds, government troops gave an 
uncommonly plucky account of them- 
selves. In the Camau Peninsula, they 
lured an elite, 700-man Viet Cong bat- 
talion into a trap, killed 115 Reds with 
a loss of only 27 government dead. 
Elsewhere in the south the situation 
worsened considerably, and even the 
mountain resort area of Dalat, popular 
as a site for government crisis huddles, 
is now Communist-infested. Through- 
out the country, not a day went by 
without a Communist attack of bat- 
talion size or larger. The Reds have 
scored their most alarming gains in 
the central provinces, as evidenced by 
last week’s biggest clash: the battle of 
Anlao. 

Nestled in a valley like a miniature 
Dienbienphu, the government strong- 
point was attacked one night when hun- 
dreds of Viet Cong overran its two 
4.2-mm. mortars, isolated on a nearby 
commanding hill. In a bitter three-day 
fight, the Reds virtually wiped out An- 
lao's 100 defenders. The attackers final- 
ly withdrew before air power and 1,000 
counterattacking government troops, 
but there was concern over the cap- 
ture of Anlao’s guns—heaviest mortars 
the Reds have seized to date. 

Back in Saigon after consultations in 
Washington, U.S. Ambassador General 
Maxwell Taylor brought word of yet 
another step-up іп U.S. assistance. 
There were the usual provisions for 
beefing up South Viet Nam’s ground 
and air forces, plus increased economic 
aid (current total U.S. contribution: 
$700 million a year). Reportedly, Tay- 
lor now had the authority to support 
air strikes against Viet Cong supply 
lines at his discretion. But Taylor made 
clear that first some political stability 
must be visible in Saigon. Again the 
Buddhists (Tıme cover, Dec. 11) re- 
minded everybody how dim the pros- 
pect seems. 

Monks! Ultimatum. Following two 
days of meetings, yellow-robed monks 
handed out mimeographed copies of 
what amounted to a declaration of war 
against Premier Tran Van Huong's six- 
week-old government, which suppressed 
Buddhist riots three weeks ago. Drafted 

by the Buddhists’ top two political boss- 
es, Thich Tri Quang and Thich Tam: 
Chau, the letter branded Huongs re- 
gime “execrable,” threatened a nation- 
wide campaign of "nonviolent nonco- 
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operation" unless “this government of 
betrayal" is dissolved. 

In another letter to Ambassador Tay- 
lor, the Buddhists hinted that unless 
the U.S. withdraws its support from 
Huong—as it did last year from Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem— Buddhist ire may 
be turned against Americans. Pointedly 
the Buddhists warned Taylor: "We af- 


peoples, for the existence of the Huong 
government." Whereupon Chau, Quang 
and the Buddhists’ nominal religious 
head, Thich Tinh Khiet, announced a 
48-hour weekend hunger strike, urging 
Buddhists to join .them in round-the- 
clock prayer sessions. From Darlac 
province came an offer of candidates 
for flaming Buddhist suicides. 


QUEEN POOK 
A gold cup for forgetting. 


THAILAND 


Beauty's Comeback 


The softest, roundest and loveliest 
of Thais is a girl named Abhasra Hong- 
skul, 17,,who goes by the nickname of 
"Pook"—which in Siamese means soft, 
round and lovely: That at least was the 
decision in Bangkok last week where 
Pook was proclaimed Miss Thailand of 
1964. Drums rolled, bugles blared, bal- 
loons soared madly into a velyet sky, 
and the commanding general of Thai- 
land's First Army announced in martial 
tones the winner of the coveted gold 
cup. But the exuberant Bangkok crowds 
were cheering much more than a one- 
time drum majorette who packs 116 
Ibs. Into a 35-22-35 frame, punctuated 
by a pair of eyes that outglimmer the 
Emerald Buddha. For Pook’s crowning 
marked a watershed in the painful proc- 
ess of forgetting Thailand’s late Dic- 
tator Sarit Thanarat. 

Sarit valued lovely women more than 
the rarest jade or the whitest elephant. 
For all that, no beauty contests were 
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far as Zambians were concerned, it was 
a monument not so much to Rhodes as 
to the despised Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
who, as Prime Minister of the now- 
disbanded Central African Federation, 
had offered an ill-considered definition 
of the ideal relationship between Afri- 
ca's blacks and whites. The two races, 
Sir Godfrey had said in 1954, should 
work together like a horse and 1ider— 
the whites of course being in the saddle 
and the blacks under it. 

Last week, less than two months aft- 
er Zambia had gained its independ- 
ence, the Lusaka city council banned 
the statue. In a secret vote, it gave 
it back to the British South Africa Co., 
which will transfer it to Southern Rho- 
desia—whose white government is still 
in a position to guarantee that the two 
races work together as horse and rider. 
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DAME EDITH 
A lifelong pose of distinction. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Friend to Peacocks 

As she was completing her autobiog- 
raphy last April, Dame Edith Sitwell 
was asked how she felt. “Dying, but 
apart from that I’m all right,” she re- 
plied. A little later, she remarked that 
as a Roman Catholic (she became a 
convert in 1955), “I know I ought not 
to dread death, but I am so conceited 
that I simply cannot imagine how the 
world would get on without me.” In 
London’s St. Thomas Hospital last 
week, at 77, Edith Sitwell died of a 
heart attack, thus putting the world to 
the test. 

Pale Glimmer. The world will miss 
her as a poet, critic, biographer, social 
lioness, defender of art, warrior against 
Philistia. But above all, it will miss her 
as a great English eccentric. She was 
6 ft. tall, with a haunted, Gothic face 
framed by wimples and toques; her 
long, narrow hands glimmered palely 
against brocade and velvet gowns. If 
at times she seemed to have created a 
lifelong pose for herself, it was a grace- 
ful pose of uncommon distinction. "I 
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don’t whine,” she once said. "That's 
why everybody thinks I am enormously 
rich and have a heavenly time." 

Sacheverell Sitwell wrote of his sis- 
ter: “Her love is poetry, she lives within 
a phrase.” Yet she could desert poetry 
for a decade to nurse her friend and 
former governess through a long and 
fatal illness. She admired and cham- 
pioaned fellow poets, but seldom the 
women they married. In her opinion, 
“the wives of poets should be selected 

by a committee of other poets.” Even 
worse than poets’ wives were critics. 
She once wired the Spectator that a 
certain reviewer should, at her expense, 
be stuffed and put in a glass case. 
Another critic was coldly rebuffed for 
a belittling reference made 28 years 
before. 

Kings' Blood. Dame Edith was for- 
ever conscious that in her veins ran the 
blood of Robert Bruce and Macbeth, 
the Kings of France and the Plantage- 
nets of England. Her family had held 
land near their pinnacled grey-stone 
house of Renishaw since 1301. She had 
a miserable childhood, for her Victo- 
rian father disapproved of everything, 
from her friendship with a peacock to 
the shape of her nose, which he tried 
to alter with an iron clamp. 

She escaped to London just before 
World War I, and, with the help of her 
gifted brothers, Osbert and Sacheverell, 
soon established a salon in her attic 
apartment. Her verse ranged from the 
once avant-garde fun of Façade to so- 
cial comment in Gold Coast Customs 
and religious visions in her late work. 
Poetry, she thought, "springs from the 
essential nature of things," and she 
sought essential things in nature, as 
with her lines: 

. those bright birds flock; 

the butterbump, the urban 

Ranee stork, the turkey-cock 

(Red paladin in a turban), 

The crane who talks through his long 

nose, 

The plump and foolish quail. . . 

Badgered Moon. More memorable, 
perhaps, than her poems were her oc- 
casional comments on life and thumb- 
nail descriptions. Condemning the mod- 
ern age, she remarked: “We have to 
pay these enormous taxes to send mice 
up to badger the moon.” D. H. Law- 
rence, she said, “had a rather matted, 
dark appearance as if he had just re- 
turned from spending an uncomfortable 
night in a very dark cave." On a Holly- 
wood visit, she met and liked Marilyn 
Monroe, who “wasn’t nearly as sexy as 
men like to imagine. She was a sad, sad, 
lonely girl. She would have made a 
wonderful Ophelia." 

Indirectly, Dame Edith also сопігіб- 
uted a thumbnail sketch of herself 
her book, English Eccentrics, ig 
she attributed her subjectsig 
haps her own) ессепій 
peculiar and satis£ 
infallibility th. 
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TIONS 
In Havana, a fight for keeps. 


CUBA 


Hot Enemies & Cool Friends 


The United Nations suddenly had a 
brand-new trouble spot on its hands 
last week—the United Nations. In the 
U.N. Plaza on Manhattan’s East Side, 
massed pickets brandished placards 
(INVADE CUBA NOW) and jeered at 
Communist-bloc delegates. A knife-tot- 
ing woman tried to claw her way inside. 
Three demonstrators shinnied up a flag- 
pole and hauled down the Soviet flag. 
A backfiring truck threw cops into a 
panic. At the climax of the demonstra- 
tion, an explosion—a real one—re- 
sounded on the water side of the sleek, 
glass-skinned building as a 9-lb. shell 
splashed into the East River just 200 
yds. away. In a weed-strewn lot on the 
opposite -bank, 900 yds. away, police 
later found a 3.5-in. Army bazooka, 
still aimed at the U.N., with a Cuban 
flag taped on the barrel. 

The show was mounted by Cuban 
exiles against Che Guevara, Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Minister of Industries. Che, in 
burnished black boots and fresh green 
fatigues, had flown in to denounce the 
U.S. before the General Assembly for 
everything from “aggression” in South- 
east Asia to Americans’ “sexual exhibi- 
tionism” at the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo. Undeterred by the ruckus 
outside, Guevara ranted on and on, 
perhaps in hope of distracting world 
attention from the troubles back home. 

Too Successful. In the past nine 
months, Castro’s regime has been torn 
by an ugly power struggle between 
Cuba's old-line, Moscow-oriented Com- 
munists and the unorthodox Fidelistas, 
whom they deride as “adventurers.” In 
recent months, four Moscow wingers 
have been sacked by Fidelistas from 
high government posts, while more than 
70 army officers have been jailed on 

charges ranging from treason to con- 
spiring to assassinate Castro. - 

Early this month, the director of 
Cuba's failing cattle industry decided to 
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get out while the getting was good, and 
Scheduled a buying trip to Canada, 
Where he defected. (The official insists 
that Soviet intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles are still around in Cuba, though 
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r Augusto Mar- 
tinez Sanchez was critically ill with a 
self-inflicted gunshot wound. The com- 
muniqué reported that Martinez had 
been fired the previous day for "serious 
administrative errors,” added piously 
that his suicide attempt was “unjusti- 
fiable and improper,” since a revolu- 
tionary must not “deprive his cause of a 
life that does not belong to him.” 

Even if Martinez Sanchez had not 
attempted suicide—or, as rumor had 
it, been shot during a scuffle in the pres- 
idential palace—his summary dismissal 
from office would have been dramatic 
enough. A protégé of Raúl Castro, Fi- 
del’s brother, he fought at their side in 
the Sierra Maestra hills, became De- 
fense Minister in Fidel’s first Cabinet, 
was named Acting Prime Minister when 
the Maximum Leader came to New York 
in May 1959. That October, Martinez 
was named Labor Minister and assigned 
the task of purging Cuba’s strongly anti- 
Communist union leadership. He suc- 
ceeded too well. For, though Martinez 
himself subscribed to Fidel’s messianic 
Communism, he allowed militant, old- 
line party regulars to take over the la- 
bor movement—and he paid the price. 

"Enormous Needs." Another prob- 
lem for Fidel is that some of his best 
friends are losing patience. Old Chum 
Nikita Khrushchev was growing cool; 
Russia’s new leaders seem even more 
coldly disposed. In recent months Che 
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THE ALIANZA 
Guarded Optimism 
Long after the Alianza para ¢l 
greso was launched in 1961, mali 
in American governments clung Т 
convenient belief.that it was j 
other U.S. giveaway project. ' 
well-meaning," as one top Latin 
it, "but rather utopian and p 
futile." Now, at last, that viv 
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Боген, CREB AU ROBT vh at^ 
election would result in a coalition 
headed by Attorney Forbes Burnham, 
a moderate, pro-Western leader whose 
People's National Congress Party is 
backed by his 190,000 fellow Negroes. 

Familiar Tale. To a certain point, 
the election went as planned. Jagan 
piled up only 45.8% of the vote; Burn- 
ham won 40.5% and stood ready to 
form a coalition with me Wiid-running 
United Force Party (1296), headed 
by Portuguese Businessman Peter 
d'Aguiar. But then Cheddi simply re- 
fused to resign. “The election was fraud- 
ulent,” he announced. “The British gov- 
ernment will have to force me out." 
Unimpressed, the governor formally 
appointed Burnham Prime Minister. 

]t was a familiar tale. Jagan, a den- 


Gangotri 
d gorn 


vowed friend of the U.S.—and needs 
to be, since the backward colony des- 
perately needs U.S. aid. 

Above all, Burnham is determined to 
damp down racial hatreds. “Every case 
of hooliganism will be ruthlessly dealt 
with,” he vows. “We will not condone 
violence.” Nonetheless, the colony may 
well be in for more violence before 
Jagan goes back to dentistry. 


ARGENTINA 


The Unwelcome Mat 

Spain's General Francisco Franco al- 
lowed Argentina's General Juan Do- 
mingo Perón to settle in Madrid five 
years ago with only one condition: 
the ousted South American strongman 
was not to engage in politics. Perón 
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Clinging to power with a solid minority. 


tist turned demagogue, founded the 
P.P.P. in 1950 with his Chicago-born, 
sometime-Communist wife Janet, and 
won the colony's first general elections 
in 1953. Jagan's intemperate demands 
for independence and deliberately in- 
cited sugar strikes forced the British to 
boot him out after five months. Ever 
since his return to power three years 
ago, Jagan has gone out of his way to 
foment racial passions. When last 
week’s elections were announced in Oc- 
tober 1963, his answer was to send his 
sugar workers out on a savage strike 
that lasted six months and took 173 
lives before 5,000 troops restored order. 

Bedtime Reading. By contrast with 
the P\P.P.’s racist election propaganda, 
Burnham’s campaign focused on such 
needs as public works projects and ag- 
ricultural reform. A silk-smooth speak- 
er and one of his country’s top criminal 
attorneys, Burnham earned a law de- 
gree with honors at London University, 
reads himself to sleep in English ("po- 
litical novels”), French (Lamartine, 
Corneille), or Latin (Cicero, Tacitus, 
Catullus). Originally a co-founder of 
Jagan's P.P.P., Burnham soon soured 
on Cheddi’s Marxist rantings and, fired 
by his own ambition, set up the anti- 
Communist P.N.C. in 1957. If his ideas 
today are sometimes vague, he is an 
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plunged forthwith into a career of 
remote-control intrigue that reached a 
ludicrous anticlimax this month when a 
long-heralded attempt to return home 
ended in his being sent back to Spain 
from Rio. Last week Franco decreed 
that the Argentine would either have to 
sign a pledge within 30 days forswear- 
ing political activity or leave Spain. 

Though reluctant to abandon his opu- 
lent villa near Madrid, Perón is ex- 
pected to leave Spain as a matter of 
pride. Where will he go? Peronistas 
have suggested Switzerland, where he 
stashed some of his looted millions. 
Egypts Gamal Abdel Nasser, Algeria's 
Ben Bella, and Tunisia's Habib Bourgui- 
ba have sent him invitations, and Castro 
is cooing. 

As for Perón's clutch of cronies, they 
were ordered to clear out of Spain 
pronto. Four of them did and ran smack 
into yet another fiasco at New York's 
Kennedy Airport, where they were 


promptly bucked back to Madrid be- " 


cause they lacked proper visas 
week's end, they tried a second 
with visas, and made it th 
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“ГИ be back,” he hallooed from the 
launch that whisked him off to federal 
pen on Washington's McNeil Island in 
1962. Last week, 41 lbs. lighter, erst- 
while Teamster Boss Dave Beck com- 
pleted 30 months of his five-year term 


Io 


taken McNeil’s Eng. Lit. course, “I 
have returned,” pronounced Beck, who 
plans to indulge his old fancy for real 
estate and possibly write his memoirs 

| to vindicate his minority view that he 

| is “not guilty, and I hope that if what 
Im saying is not the truth, my mother 
that died since I left, I hope she goes to 
hell and stays there into eternity." This 
side of eternity, Dave will draw a $50,- 
000 annual pension, courtesy of his 
ever-loving union. 


When PT-109 was rammed by a Jap- 
anese destroyer, two members of Lieut. 
(j.g.) John F. Kennedy's crew lost their 
lives. The skipper wrote to relatives of 
both men, praising their heroism, and 
to the widow of Torpedoman Second 
Class Jack Kirksey Kennedy wrote four 
letters. "If a captain is fortunate," said 
the first, “һе finds one man in his crew 
who contributes more than his share. 
Jack Kirksey was that man." Last week 
the letters brought $9,500 in Manhat- 
tan, highest price yet paid at auction 

for a memento of the late President. 


Midst laurels stood: General Curtis 
LeMay, 58, U.S. Air Force Chief of 
Staff and World War II Bomber Com- 
mand boss, whose B-29s helped dev- 
astate Japan, decorated with Japan's 
Order of the Grand Cordon of the Ris- 
ing Sun for his role in building up the 
country's postwar defenses; U.S. Steel 
Chairman Roger Blough, 60, given the 
New York City U.S.O.’s gold medal 
"as one who symbolizes the support of 
U.S.O. by major industries of America"; 
Vinoba Bhave, 69, Gandhian holy man 


CURTIS LeMAY 
Builder up. 
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Whose pilgrimages across India have 
netted 5,000,000 acres of "land for the 
landless," given a medal by President 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
Paul VI; Sculptor Alexander Calder, 
66, Critic Malcolm Cowley, 66, and 


for faking tax returns and put-put 65 named to the—- 
back to civilization. y he had American Academy of Arts and Letters; 


John N. Heiskell, 92, publisher of the 


from Pope 


Arkansas Gazette, winner of Arizona 
University's John Peter Zenger Award 
for his support of integration in the 
1957 Little Rock controversy, which 


cost the Gazette $2,000,000 in circula- 
tion and advertising revenues. 


The coming-out party, marking the 


end of Jacqueline Kennedy's formal 
year of mourning. was to have been a 
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JACKIE KENNEDY 
Comer out. 


hospital benefit with Hollywood glit- 
terbugs. Instead, Jackie, 35, chose an 
occasion that іп- тоге than one way 
seemed closer to home. Escorted by 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, and 
dressed in a one-shouldered black crepe 
gown with an ermine jacket, she at- 
tended a U.N. concert commemorating 
the 16th anniversary of the adoption of 
its Declaration of Human Rights. 


There was only one candle on the 
cake when U.S. Socialism's perennial 
Presidential Hopeful Norman Thomas 
celebrated his 80th birthday last week. 
So he had plenty of breath left to sound 
off for 2,000 admirers at Manhattan's 
Hotel Astor. Thomas, who campaigned 
for the Democrats last fall with the 
slogan “Most of the way with L.B.J.,” 
blasted the Administration's anti-pov- 
erty program ("to talk of victory is 
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EDUCATION 


tration would stand firm. Most students 
applauded, but to Savio, Kerr's position 
was “totally inacceptable,” and the uni- 
versity was set up for a perfect grand- 
stand play. 


STUDENTS 
When & Where to Speak 


“The students are restless,” says Uni- 
versity of California President Clark 


Kerr, and he would beyond a doubt Suddenl i ) ared--from- no--- 
include Mar : А Where to grab the microphone. Before 


13,000 astonished spectators, a campus 
policeman then grabbed Savio around 
the throat while another twisted his arm 
in a hammer lock. They dragged him 
away fighting, while a reporter thought- 
fully held a microphone to his face. 
Minutes later, Savio was freed, and 
when F.S.M. partisans yelled “We want 
Mario," he naturally had to be allowed 
to make his speech. It was really no 
speech at all, just a masterfully brief 
and low-keyed announcement of an 
F.S.M. rally. 

Unnerved, the administration passed 
the hot potato to the faculty. Next day 
the Academic Senate, composed of all 
professors and deans, proposed a capit- 
ulation to F.S.M. on the double-jeopardy 
issue, and a policy that "the content of 
on-campus speech or advocacy should 
not be restricted by the university. Off- 
campus student political activity shall 
not be subject to university regulation." 
“This is the best birthday present I ever 
had," chortled Savio, who had just 
turned 22, and he acknowledged that if 
the cops had not dragged him away 
from the mike, “we would have been 
dead." 

This settlement cannot be effective 
until approved by the university's board 
of regents; the only clue to their prob- 
able attitude is Chairman Edward Car- 
ter's concerned reference to “extraor- 
dinary problems created by recent inci- 
dents." But to turn it down now means 
risking more than further protest from 
Savio and F.S.M.: the Berkeley faculty, 
which voted 824 to 115 for its proposed 


City, Savio glided through high school 
at the top of a class of 1,200, spent two 
years in local colleges shopping for ma- 
jors, then moved with his Sicilian- 
immigrant parents to California and 
entered the university at Berkeley. Soon 
he was “disenchanted.” He “drifted” 
into the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee ("Snick") and last sum- 
mer joined a Freedom School in Mc- 
Comb, Miss., to teach Negroes poetry, 
history, math and genetics—‘‘a good 
subject to show how black and white 
people are the same.” 

Back at Cal in September, Savio 
found a cause to his taste when the 
university forbade on-campus collec- 
tions for political ends, including Snick. 
He also found, in himself, an almost 
Latin American eloquence (he used to 
stutter), a sense of demagoguery, and a 
neat flair for martyrdom. Savio dropped 
his classes and began to lead a self- 
styled Free Speech Movement aimed at 
battering down the university’s limits on 
out-of-classroom expression. His gifts 
were nicely matched by the university’s 
habit of vacillating between conces- 
sions and crackdowns. By early last 
week, F.S.M. had won most of the free- 
dom a student can use, including politi- 
cal activity and fund raising. The uni- 
versity authorities held out only for the 
right to add its own punishment to any 
that courts might take against students 
for off-campus political demonstrations. 
To this, angry F.S.M. leaders cried, 
“Double jeopardy!” 

Grandstand Play. At this stage of the 
dispute, President Kerr assembled the 
university in its huge open-air Greek 
Theater to announce that the adminis- 
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POLICE DRAGGING OFF SAVIO 
Demagoguery, martyrdom and embarrassment. 
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MacLAINE, HOURIS & NOTRE DAME MEN IN "JOHN GOLDFARB” 


SY FRIEDMAN 


Wined, dined and wiggled at. 


householders duck out of taxes by vir- 
tue of low appraisals of the market 
value of their properties. When these 
appraisals are figured at the official as- 
sessment rate of 4246, they mostly fall 
below $5,000, which is then forgiven 
under Florida's ancient “homestead ex- 
emption.” Every attempt by worried 
parents to elect an assessor who would 
raise appraisals has met defeat. Turn- 
ing from the polls to the courtroom, a 
band of determined Jacksonville citi- 
zens this week begins testifying in a 
suit that seeks to force the assessment 
of all property at fully 100% of mar- 
ket value. 

Disaccreditation by the Southern As- 
sociation put the county’s 116,000 high- 
school students in a jam. Though they 
can still enter Florida’s state-run uni- 
versities freely, private and out-of-state 
colleges often require that the appli- 
cant be a graduate of an accredited 
high school. Duval County also wor- 
ried about its economy: new business 
nowadays can hardly be attracted to 
areas with schools authoritatively pro- 
nounced to be bad. 


UNIVERSITIES 


The Importance of an Image 

Like a venerable bank or a vintage 
Bordeaux, a great university must be 
ever watchful of its reputation, and the 
University of Notre Dame is more 
watchful than most. Once the school's 
fame lay in its fightin’-Irish football 
cult; then the Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh became president, and the school 
got academic quality too. This year a 
great new coach, Ara Parseghian, of- 
fered hope of a fine Olympic balance. 

Now, says Hesburgh, the hard-won 
image is endangered by a $4,000,000 
Hollywood farce called John Goldfarb, 
Please Come Home, in which Shirley 
MacLaine and a platoon of harem hou- 
ris corrupt the Notre Dame football 
team. Last week in Manhattan, Notre 
Dame charged foul play, filed an in- 
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junction in New York State Supreme 
Court to block 20th Century-Fox from 
showing the movie. 

Claiming misappropriation and ex- 
ploitation of its name and insignia, the 
suit protested that Notre Dame would 
suffer “irreparable and immeasurable, 
injury” if Goldfarb were shown, but the 
school did not ask for damages. “The 
University of Notre Dame is not for sale 
for such uses,” said the petition. What 
particularly annoyed Hesburgh was the 
way-out plot that depicts Notre Dame 
players “as undisciplined gluttons and 
drunks.” 

The film is about a U-2 pilot who 
bungles a CIA mission over the 
U.S.S.R. and bails out in the kingdom 
ruled by Fawz (Peter Ustinov), a 
peeved potentate whose son failed to 
make the Notre Dame varsity. Shirley 
MacLaine just happens to be at hand as 
a reporter getting a picture-magazine 
scoop inside the seraglio. The vengeful 
Fawz fields a football team of his own 
and blackmails Goldfarb into coaching 
it An eager U.S. State Department 
sends the Irish to the Middle East, 
where they are wined, dined, wiggled 
at, and ultimately defeated (34-29) by 
the burnoosed bandits of Fawz U. 

Fox officials rushed to the defense, 
calling the film “a zany fantasy, a free- 
swinging satire.” Doubleday & Co., one 
of two publishers also named in the suit, 
added informatively that the original 
book, heretofore ignored by the uni- 
versity, “couldn't be funnier.” Everyone 
waited to see who would have the last 
laugh, but preview audiences in Holly- 
wood and Manhattan were already 
spreading the word that John Goldfarb 
had handily out-Foxed itself long be- . 
fore the roar from South Bend, It is 
not simply a bad movie; it is a ШШ 
breathtaking display of tastelesspé 
eptitude and wretched hum 
written and perfornge 
leer. Only with a bre 
did Goldfarb appe s 
chance at t 
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MODERN LIVING 


THE CITY 


Brightness in the Air 
(See Cover) 

In a dazzle of diamonds and décol- 
letage, with cinema stars, celebrities 
and just plain millionaires plentifull 
hand, the growing edge 
population explosion—Los Angeles— 
welcomed the growing edge of another 
U.S. explosion—culture. The Pavilion, 
first and most important building in 

Los Angeles’ new Music Center for the 

Performing Arts, was open at last, and 
the crowd that swarmed through Archi- 
tect Welton Becket's tapered white col- 


ENS 


OPENING 


NIGHT AT LOS ANGELES' MUSIC CENTER: HEIFETZ TAKES A BOW 


was clear that the Pavilion was a superb 
musical instrument. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonie's brilliant young (28) In- 
dian conductor, Zubin Mehta, showed 
the acoustics off with one of Respighi's 
chiaroscuro set pieces called Feste. Ro- 


cludes the most delicate pianissimos as 
well as the most plangent brass. The 
sweeping gold acoustical canopy car- 
ried the sound, clear and unblurred, to 
the furthest seat. And when Violinist 
Jascha Heifetz joined the orchestra in 
Beethoven's Concerto in D Major, every 
member of the audience could feel him- 
self the epicenter of the soaring sound. 


JULIAN WASSER 


For a unique city, a new visual axis. 


umns on opening night last week was 
justifiably moved to civic pride. 

The Grand Hall, with its honey- 
colored onyx walls, its massive chan- 
deliers, and its two graceful balco- 
nies, was a masterful combination of 
warmth and tasteful luxury. Concert- 
goers mounted an elegant, cantilevered 
marble staircase that crossed a pool 
filled with white azaleas set in the 
lobby's floor, saw themselves multiplied: 
into infinity in tall wall-size mirrors. 
Inside, in contrast to the sharp-edged 
angularities and cool-toned décor of 
Manhattan's Philharmonic Hall at Lin- 
coln Center, the Pavilion was all curves 
and warm shades of gold, coral and 
beige. The unusual dimensions of the 
auditorium— wider and shorter than 
most—gave a sense of intimacy seldom 
felt in a major concert hall; 90% of the 
seats were within 105 ft. of the stage, 
and each had clear sight lines. 

And there was delight for the ear as 

well as the eye; from the first bright 
sounds of Richard Strauss's Fanfare, it 
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Some purists felt the timbre of the 
auditorium to be more on the brilliant 
or hi-fi side, in contrast to the mellow 
tones of Europe's more ancient struc- 
tures. But at intermission time, Cellist 
Gregor Piatigorsky turned to Jack Ben- 
ny, sitting just beside him, and said, 
"Aren't the acoustics wonderful?" 
Freighted Occasion. For everyone 
there—California’s Governor Edmund 
G. Brown, Los Angeles Mayor Samuel 
W. Yorty, Cardinal McIntyre, the hand- 
some women and active men sitting in 
the Founders Circle reserved for donors 
of $25,000 or more—this was much 
more than a gala evening. The Music 
Center is in the heart of Los Angeles, 
at the center of the cloverleafs that 
have long been mockingly called. the 
center of the city; thus it is both highly 
accessible and highly visible, giving Los 
Angeles a new visual axis, with the 
building handsomely anchoring the new 
mall that leads to City Hall. Moreover, 
the center is recognized as a milestone 
in the city's cultural aspirations. Imme- 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY ART MUSEUM, due to open 
of NR April 1, consists of three loggia-connected buildings. 
citizenship Architect William Pereira designed $11 million complex. 
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AN ARAB CAROUSEL appar- 
Шу inspired Architect Frank 


byd Wright in 1957 when he 
aad Ari 


Izona State University's late 
President Grady Gammage picked 
Me site for an auditorium for the 
fimus at Tempe. The $2,800,000 
tl envelops arriving concert- 
SN n overlapping circles; the 
yi rium Seats 3,000 in long, 
Paced arcs of Seats unbro- 
aisles, and was filled to ca- 
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MONUMENTAL SLABS tinted by night lighting are distinguish- 
ing feature of Clowes Memorial in Indianapolis. Designed by 
Architect John Johansen for Butler University, it is city's main 
culture center and home of Indianapolis Symphony, seen below. 
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the a ie MU esti- on to college. Enrollment in U.S. col- 
: o mate at book sales and library circu- leges increased 102% twe 1 
Сіепева i second 01У lation have increased three times faster and 1964. 5 i $- 1 


ke с 3 
yt Ip street па red other than the population during the previ- Prosperity is a major factor—and 
< has also D of which ous five years. gee the leisure that prosperity has brought | 
s, the igge unty Art © THEATER is no longer limited to on a scale unknown to any other cul- | 
5 Angeles Aui . Broadway and the road; there are cur- ture in the history of mankind. And | 


Boule T all but rently 35 playhouses off-Broadway, and once the trend began, it has been aug- 
ereira,. : у all, there are top-quality repertory com- mented by feedback from all the insti- 
panics, such as the Tyrone Guthrie The- tutions that serve society. The univer- 
gh cs in Priv Carter , ater in Minneapolis, the Arena Stage in sities have veen reaching out more and 
milli „rd William e сата Washington, and their counterparts in тоге into the communities around 
paw? гоайууау-На | dou: Seattle, Houston, Milwaukee and San them, staging lectures, recitals, plays 
tores. director OF ¢ and Francisco. The stage is not simply a and debates to which the public is in- 
aime and organiza. Saji for- spectator sport; there are reportedly vited. The foundations are handing out 
p the University 2^ CATION). some 5,000 nonprofessional theater more and more money for cultural 
regents (see EDU. groups in the U.S., not counting those causes—an estimated $50 million this 
> museum s mae ollection in gal- in colleges. | year. In 1964, for instance, the Rocke- 
ne permanen large, four-story ® BALLET has become a major U.S. art feller Foundation made grants to seven 
Ё rounding a Tn ' will house There are 18 professional and symphony orchestras to enable them to 
m cond building extend their seasons one or two weeks, 
and the Ford Foundation made grants 
to professional ballet companies from 
Salt Lake City to Boston. 
U.S. business has turned patron in a 


form. 
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ША films, concerts and tele- к on in 

| кше, [n the past, several big way, partly out of tax leniencies, 
partly out of a new sense of community 


s (notably the Avery 
the Arensberg collec- 
given to other mu- 
рїп other cities because the donors 
ш their paintings could not have 
liable display space in Los Angeles. 
sich space is at hand, and already 
‚Ап Museum's board of trustees 
ией a $5,000,000 fund-raising pro- 
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1% Angeles,” says Carter, “was 
(ly ready to spend money on cul- 
lisa center of artistic and mu- 
lalivity, and spending money for 
či development is a prideful act. Be- 
b. tends to offset the image that 
| ceis populated largely by kooks.” 
tggering Statistics. But Los Ange- 


responsibility. Last year U.S. business 
supported culture to the tune of $25 
million and is expected to spend 10% 

more in 1964. Chase Manhattan Bank 

has a $500,000 collection of modern 

art and gives some $350,000 a year to 
educational and cultural projects. The | 
Basic-Witz Furniture Co. of Waynes- | 
boro, Va., commissioned a concerto by 
Robert Evett for its 75th anniversary, 
and General Motors recently sent its 
employees 600,000 copies of two book- 
lets: French Impressionism and Mas- 
terpieces from the Louvre. 

Gown & Town. All this activity needs 
its housing, and it is getting it. Pity the 
Ks only the lat U.S. architect without an art museum, 
Коле а E example of what a symphony hall, an auditorium or à 
tening a у | new trend in U.S. theater on his drawing board—or bet- 

nng and looking and reading EDWARD CARTER ter yet, the newest thing: a culture cen- 


бпр t : : 
Im." he things upper-cased as The proud were ready. ter. Many of them have been built by 
| universities to serve both the student 


9 E ue of the change are ó ^ t 
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“Tose from E playing instru- chine's New York City Ballet and the those shown in the preceding color 
filion (RES million in 1950 to American Ballet Theater—are rated pages: 
М mber of sy nthe same period, among the best in the world. Their > Monticello College's $2,000,000 

P fm about ы orchestras chief international competition—Rus- — Hatheway Hall in Godfrey, Ill, com- 

AME шее of 0.17300, playing sià's Kirov and Bolshoi, Denmark's bines physical culture with the other 

1947 some 10 million. Royal Danish and Britain's Royal Bal- kind: a swimming pool and a gymna- 
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3: public bo 80%. Last period, to the man in the street. About |у banked seats arranged Roman-style 
"cords. ught 18 million 15 years ago, there was no more than around the central arena, 15 used for 
М ате оргоо. а handful of theaters outside New York lectures and student activities of this 
linee Place, т Ranging up all City specializing in what the trade calls small junior college for women, as well 
ba Were RU Ariz., for art films—foreign movies, oldtime as for performances and civic affairs of 

OLES 1950, and classics, experimental shorts. The "art the community. 
“Te 96 art nee Manhat- circuit” today consists of more than >» The University of Illinois’ spectacu- 
ee in De-. 700 theaters. lar $8,350,000 Assembly Hall was 
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i center for performing arts with four $6,500,000, four-building culture center 
| diversified auditoriums for music, ballet that includes а planetarium, as well as 
| and experimental theater. a library, a museum and an auditorium. 
> The Grady Gammage Auditorium on St. Paul has just opened a $3,000,000 
the campus of Arizona State University Arts and Science Center. Milwaukee is 
at Tempe is a tribute to the determina- more than two-thirds of the way toward 
tion of the university's late president its $6,000,000 goal to finance a center 
Grady Gammage that Arizona should for the performing arts. And in Wash- 
have at least one public building by the ington this month, President Lyndon 


Johnson broke ground for.the $46.4-mil- 


late great Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
ma Я à A x - Kennedy Center for the 


auditorium is combined with a four- 
story music school, which contains a 
workshop, classrooms, the departmental 
library, a laboratory for musical educa- 
tion, rehearsal rooms, recording rooms 
and offices. 

> Butler University’s $3.7 million 
Clowes Memorial Hall, completed last 
year, is used by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as well as the univer- 
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Performing Arts, designed by Architect 
Edward D. Stone. 

Most of the centers are largely paid 
for by private funds. The financing of 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 
biggest and most expensive of them all, 
was bellwethered by John D. Rockefel- 
ler III, who may be lukewarm about 
the arts but believes in enhancing his 
city. His own contributions have not 
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With fading memories of an uncouth poor relation. 


sity and the community. Its fine back- 
stage facilities, adjustable-size stage and 
superb acoustics have made Indianapo- 
lis one of the prime stopovers for shows 
on the road, whereas there used to be a 
saying that “the two worst weeks in the 
year were Christmas and Indianapolis." 

In a Water Tank. Aside from the 
academic contributionsto_the_ explosion 


of U.S. interest in the arts, almost’ no... 


town is too big or too small to be en- 
gaged in a new cultural enterprise of 
some kind. Rocky Mount, N.C., for 
instance, has converted a round railroad 
water tank and pumping station into a 
culture center, with an art gallery on 
one floor, a theater in another, and 
classrooms on the third. Honolulu has 
two brand-new theater-concert halls. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., is building a 
$3,000,000 open-sided auditorium to 
make itself the summer home of the 
New York City Ballet and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. In 1965 Trenton, 
N.J., will. have finished a state-financed 
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been made public, but the Rockefeller 
Foundation gave more than $50 million, 
and the Campaign Committee is only 
$10 million short of its $160.7 million 
goal. 

Los Angeles has no Rockefellers or 
their old-rich counterparts, who feel 
that contributions to their city's culture 
are a matter of conscience rather than 
enthusiasm. But it does have a sense of 
community pride-that New York might 
envy. And it has Buff Chandler. 

Driver Driven. Other driving women 
in other cities and other times have or- 
ganized civic enterprises, helped their 
husbands in business, become the local 
doyennes of culture. But at 63, Dorothy 
Buffum Chandler does not quite fit the 
stereotype. Her blue eyes can still turn 
suddenly shy, and on occasion she can 
seem at a loss for words. In achieving 
her formidable goals, she is less driving 
than driven—by a restless conscience 
and a sense of time slipping away while 
things that need doing are still undone. 
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BUFF IN COLLEGE CHORUS LINE 


(SECOND FROM LEFT) 


So much to do. 


of the Times, and she moved into the 


Times building, setting up a tiny, 14- 
room apartment on the top floor. Typ- 
ically, Buff enrolled in a one-year jour- 
nalism course at the University of 
Southern California, héld beer bull-ses- 
sions for the newspaper staff every 
night, and reorganized the women's 
page from a narrow provincial society 
report to a far-ranging survey of all the 
arts from decoration to ballet. 

Zeal & Budgets. Buff Chandler's pub- 
lic career really began, though, when 
Actor Jean Hersholt, president of the 
Hollywood Bowl, was impressed by her 
zeal on the board of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association and per- 
suaded her to join the board of the 
debt-ridden Bowl. 

Buff was all for culture, but she also 
had an executive's eye for the balance 
sheet. Her first vote as a board member 
was to close the Bowl down. The Bowl 
closed. But typically, Buff had some- 
thing more in mind. She enlisted the 
help of Conductor Alfred Wallenstein 
and devised a scheme to persuade head- 
line musicians to play with the sympho- 
ny in the Bowl without fees. In two 


WITH NORMAN IN 1920 
So little competition. 
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weeks there were enough pledges to 
make up a whole season. The Bowl re- 
opened and wound up with a tiny profit. 

The Bowl was saved, but this still left 
the Los Angeles symphony without a 
hall of its own. Early in 1955, Buff 
called up her friend Grace Ford Salva- 
tori, wife of an industrialist and well 
known for her entertaining, and sug- 
gested that they put on a benefit party 
to house the symphony. 

They landed Composer Johnny (Body 
and Soul) Green as master of ceremo- 
nies. Jack Benny, Danny Kaye and Di- 
nah Shore were persuaded to contrib- 
ute their talents, Christian Dior himself 
put on a fashion show, and the Ambas- 
sador Hotel provided free space. Buft 
and Grace sweet-talked a Cadillac El- 
dorado out of General Motors to raffle 
off, and the evening—still remembered 
as the Eldorado Party—netted a mu- 
nificent $400,000. 

Sudden Chance. For three years the 
money sat in a bank while Buff busied 
herself elsewhere. Then one free day, 
on a sudden impulse Buff drove 50 
miles south-of Los Angeles to call on 
Myford Irvine, an eccentric millionaire 
she hardly knew whose family owned 
the famed 93,000-acre Irvine Ranch, 
now being turned into the world's larg- 
est private development, master- 
planned by William Pereira (TIME, 
Sept. 6, 1963). Her timing turned out 
to have been just right: Irvine killed 
himself within a month—but not be- 
fore he had pledged Buff $100,000. 

She scooped up another $100,000 
from a foundation, was promoted to 
president of the Symphony Association, 
and persuaded the county board of su- 
pervisors to set aside 74 acres in Los 
Angeles’ projected civic center for a 
hall to house her orchestra. The county 
board not only agreed but chose top 
Los Angeles Architect Welton Beckett 
for the job and undertook to pay hi 

Battle of the Bar. Buff set hem 
goal of $4,000,000, installed 
staff in what had bee 
pool changing rooms 
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Another needed for Nassau County. 


assault on every rich Californian she 
knew. A year later, she called a lunch- 
eon meeting of her big-money commit- 
tee at Perino's Restaurant, prepared to 
go before them just $250,000 short of 
her $4,000,000 goal. But on the way in, 
she spied her old friend, Oilman Edwin 
Pauley, led him into the bar, and ap- 
pealed to his patriotism, chauvinism, 
civic pride, social duty, and the obliga- 
tion to help out an old friend. Pauley 
surrendered. Buff was starting out of 
the bar with his pledge of $125,000 
when she spotted another oilman, Sam- 
uel Mosher, chairman of the Signal 
Oil & Gas Co. A few minutes later, 
she announced triumphantly at the 
luncheon that the $4,000,000 goal had 
been reached. 

“Once you have the momentum and 
the excitement going for you, you must 
keep going or it fades very quickly,” 
says Buff Chandler, who should know. 
She herself kept plenty of excitement 
going by constantly enlarging the plans 
to house the symphony. From a single 
building, it has become three: the 
3,250-seat Pavilion, the drumlike 750- 
seat Mark Taper Forum for theater- 
in-the-round, and the 2,100-seat Center 
Theater. The complex includes two res- 
taurants, private dining rooms, rehears- 
al halls, studios, set-designing facilities, 


and underground parking space for 


2,000 cars. This meant that she had to 
raise her own goal to $18.5 million. 
But as Buff Chandler is well aware, 
its what goes into the building that 
counts. The Philharmonic’s Music Di- 
rector Mehta is a case in point. When 
he turned up in Los Angeles as a guest 
artist, he was such an instant success 
that Buff and other symphony directors 
invited him back for another guest ap- 
pearance—at which Conductor Georg 
Solti, who had been in Europe at the 
time and was not consulted, resigned, 
Buff appointed a committee of top mu- 
sical figures—among them Cellist Piati- 
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gorsky and Violinist Heifetz—which 
came up with a list of some 20 pos- 
sible candidates. “I’m a great one for 
getting all the expert opinion I can,” 
says Buff. "Then, after everybody has 
registered his view, somebody has got 
to say "That's it—let’s go.’ This is my 
job.” So Mehta it was. In Zubin Meh- 
ta’s case, it was a job well done. He 
has made the orchestra one of the 
best in the country, and his program- 
ming last year—mostly modern works 
—was considered masterly. 

Intensely Personal. When Buff is not 
saying “Let’s go,” she is getting other 
people to say it. Well does she know 
the uses of group appeal: she organized 
a “Blue Ribbon Committee” of 500 so- 
ciety matrons and housewives to bring 
in 1,000 people who would contribute 
$1,000 each (it took them five months, 
but they made it). “Women work very 
hard,” says Buff, “when you give them 
a specific goal and a time limit." She 
has also been successful with a mass 
pitch, distributing shopping bags called 
"Buck Bags" to raise $500,000 in con- 
tributions, to be matched by another 
$500,000 by an anonymous donor. 
Norman and Buff Chandler have not 
publicized their own contributions to 
the Music Center, but it is believed 
that they have given at least $300,000. 

“Buff can also swing a benefit. To Hol- 
lywood stars and"moneymen, it seemed 
presumptuous to ask $250 a ticket just 
to go to the movies, but they paid it for 
Buffs benefit première of Cleopatra. 
"No," said Producer Harold Mirisch 
when she sat down in his office and 
suggested that he take $5,000 worth of 
tickets. An hour later, the story goes, 
he had not only bought the tickets but 
called his broker and ordered him to 
buy all the Times Mirror stock he could 
lay his hands on. 

Person to Person. But Buff's main 
fund-raising gimmick is no gimmick at 
all; it is to be intensely personal with 
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Gilels rewarded them with a magnifi- 
cent performance of his tour de force, 
Liszt’s massively difficult Sonata in B 
Minor. Last week at Seattle’s Opera 
House, the audience awarded Gilels one 
standing ovation after another. 

Gilels, a professor of music at Mos- 
cow University, was genuinely touched 
by the size and fervor of his audiences. 
Especially, he said, since “Americans 
have stereo, hi-fi and the best of rec- 
ords. Still they come to the concert hall. 
The recordings to them are like canned 
food. A concert is like fresh food.” 


JAZZ 
The Third Thing 


Little Herbie Solomon was, every- 
body said, a square. While the other 
saxophone players at Brooklyn’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School were trying to 
imitate the new bebop style of Charlie 
(“Bird”) Parker, Herbie was still prac- 
ticing to old Illinois-Tacquet and Flip 
Philips records. You're not with it, 
Herbie, they said, and refused to let him 
play with the school's dance band. 

But Herbie endured, eventually 
changed his name and instrument, and, 
as Jazz Flutist Herbie Mann, has be- 
come at 34 one of the most successful 
jazzmen in the business. This week he 
was voted the top musician in his field 
for the eighth consecutive year in the 
Down Beat magazine readers' poll. But, 
to the inner circle of jazz aficionados, 
Herbie is still not with it. Mainly, says 
Mann, “because I’ve committed the car- 
dinal sin of being successful.” 

Languid Afternoons. With a canny 
eye on the box office, Mann has at- 
tracted a devoted following from “the 
lay and fringe public” with a unique 
amalgam of jazz and ethnic music. Last 
week, in Manhattan’s cavernous Vil- 
lage Gate, the Herbie Mann Septet was 
serving up one of its typical jazz pot- 
pourris: gently infectious bossa nova, 
thumping Afro-Cuban, variations on a 
North African tribal chant, a Middle 
Eastern treatment of the theme from 
Fiddler оп the Кооў, а brooding inter- 
pretation of a classical piano piece writ- 
ten in 1888 by French Composer Erik 
Satie. Mann also introduced a new gim- 
mick: he played a flute improvisation 
against a tape recording of eerily exot- 
ic, centuries-old gagaku music, played 
by the royal musicians of Japan's imperi- 
al court, a memento picked up when 
Mann played with the gagaku musicians 
during a tour of Japan three months ago. 

Mann's flute is a sparrow in the tree- 
tops, lightly flitting and chirping above 
a heavy, sensuous beat laid down by the 
rhythm section On alto flute, the mood 
is more softly introspective, evoking 
languid afternoons by the sea. The mu- 
sic is easy on the ears, mildly diverting 
in its melodic simplicity and ease of ap- 
proach. Mann plays with eyes closed, 
standing disjointedly and undulating as 
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MANN AT THE VILLAGE GATE 
Up in the treetops. 


if to entwine himself around the micro- 
phone, conscious that “some chicks just 
come to see me move. They're stone- 
deaf freaks, but I’m not knocking it.” 
He doesn't knock anything, in fact, that 
might lure people into a nightclub. Last 
year, to add a little "carnival excite- 
ment," he hired two Afro-Cuban danc- 
ers who cavorted about the stage show- 
ering the audience with confetti. Such 
tactics, scorned by jazz purists, bring 
Mann a $50,000 yearly income. 

Mann scored his breakthrough when 
he discovered that the gentle flute, an 
upstaged squeak in the company of 
flashy trumpets and saxophones, could 
best flex its personality against a back- 
ground of drums. Mann formed an 
Afro-Jazz Sextet and embarked in 1959 
on a highly successful four-month tour 
of 17 African countries. 

Boom-Boom. Back in the U.S. the 
combo's “ethnic jazz" gained a wide 
audience. But in the mounting din of 
his drummers Mann found himself be- 
coming “a sideman in my own group" 
and he fled to Brazil. He came back 
playing a new music that helped touch 
off the bossa-nova craze in the U.S. 

*One reason jazz is not salable," 
says Mann, "is because the musicians 
and audiences stopped enjoying them- 
selves. People used to swing and be hap- 
py in a club. Now they must come out 
emotionally destroyed. We play simple, 
enjoyable music. My audience doesn't 
know it's supposed to be something they 
shouldn't like. It's not jazz and it's not. 
authentic ethnic; it's a crossbreed, a 
third thing." 

Confident that he has now achieved 
his life's ambition—'"to be to the flute 
what Benny Goodman is to the clari- < 
net"—Mann is looking for new worlds 
of music to translate into ће 
thing. “At the moment,” he sağ 
very interested in American 
sic. There's more t 
boom, boom-bo 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Free Press & Fair Trial 

During his trial on charges of swin- 
dling fellow Texans—to say nothing of 
assorted banks and financing, companies 


courtroom. His objections were over- 
ruled; Estes was convicted and sen- 
tenced to eight years. In agreeing to 
consider his appeal last week, the Su- 
preme Court did not concern itself with 
Billie Sol’s guilt or innocence. The sole 
question before the court is whether 
his unwiling TV performance preju- 
diced his right to a fair trial. 

Whatever the eventual decision, it 
could affect more than TV's tireless in- 
sistence on sharing the newsman’s right 


S NM. rely y 
— Billie Sol Estes objected vehementl rofessi ишкене типе SE e —-comment. “Noopa 
to the p sentatives of all news media,” said the what to put in my: 
a 


TV CAMERA IN ESTES COURTROOM 


ion that the press is less concerned with 
impartial justice than with unthrottled 
crime coverage. It is an attitude that 
found support in the Warren Commis- 
sion's report on the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. “The promulgation of a code of 


commission in summing up, “would be 
welcome evidence that the press had 
profited by the lesson of Dallas.” 
That newspapers often try, and fre- 
quently decide, criminal cases well in 
advance of judicial process is a fact that 
even editors do not deny. This year a 
convicted wife-murderer, Dr. Sam Shep- 
pard of Cleveland, was released for re- 
trial after ten years in prison because a 
federal judge agreed with Sheppard’s 
contention that Cleveland papers had 


SHEL HERSHORN—BLACK STAR 


Not a question of guilt or innocence. 


to cover trials. In accepting Estes’ ap- 
peal, the Supreme Court involved it- 
self in the kind of quarrel that has been 
stirred up whenever the press, in the 
exercise of its constitutionally guaran- 
teed freedom, is accused of infringing 
a defendant's constitutionally guaran- 
teed right to a fair trial. 

The Lesson of Dallas. The longstand- 
ing controversy is picking up fresh im- 
petus. Last week Jon О. Newman, U.S. 
Attorney for Connecticut;-ordered his 
staff to tell reporters nothing that might 
prejudice a defendant's rights. "If in 
doubt," admonished Newman's memo, 
"keep silent.” A New Jersey Supreme 
Court judge recently imposed a similar 
silence on every lawyer and policeman 
in the state. In Rochester, N.Y., two 
men awaiting trial on gambling charges 
won a temporary injunction against 
publication of their police records by a 
local newspaper. If such intelligence got 
out, they claimed, it would impair their 

chances for an impartial trial, After a 
few days, however, the court canceled 
the injunction. 

Such actions reflect a prevalent opin- 
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so inflamed public opinion as to destroy 
all possibility of cool justice. 

Six years ago, Chicago papers seemed 
equally determined to convict a sus- 
pected killer. TERRORIST BARRY COOK 
ADMITS SLAYING WOMAN IN PARK, fan 
one banner headline that was only part 
of a noisy press chorus demanding swift 
court retribution for the crime. This 
sort of coverage did not abate until 
Cook’s trial jury, obviously unrespon- 
sive to newspaper suggestion, acquitted 
the defendant. 

Legal Support Cooks release despite 
the energetic newspaper campaign to 
have him executed, is cited by defend- 
ers of the press’s habit of trying cases in 
print. At discussions on press freedom 
and fair trial, Managing Editor Robert 
C. Notson of the Portland Oregonian 
has repeatedly and vainly asked law- 
yers and judges to name one occasion 
on which hostile newspaper publicity 
helped convict an innocent man. 

But newspapers are not without Sup- 
port in the legal profession. "My orig- 
inal view that pretrial publicity is gen- 
erally harmful to our system of justice 
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TELEVISION 


Year of the Photo Finish 

For the first time in the history of 
TV's Nielsen ratings, the three major 
networks last week ended up in as close 
a thing to a photofinish as statistics are 
likely to produce: a dead heat between 
CBS and NBC, each scoring an identical 
19.4% * and, only a whisker behind, 
long-lagging ABC with 19.3%. 

Sitting there basking was ABC Net- 
work President Tom Moore, who says 
expansively: “None of it was really a 
surprise, only a confirmation." ABC's 
shows are apparently more dynamically 
mediocre than CBS's, for it is obviously 
out of CBS that ABC has taken its 
great equalizing bite (see chart). ABC, 
at any rate, has fresher and less me- 
chanical situation comedies than CBS, 
and with its two Peyton Place programs 
it has proved to all television that au- 
diences at night like sex and soap as 
much as audiences do in the daytime. 

Score or Drop Out. CBS still has six 
of the top ten shows,.so its loss is not 
entirely without honor; but where the 
profits show, in the overall sampling of 
the total mass of people who watch a 
given network during a given minute, 
CBS has lost millions of fans. CBS-TV 
President James T. Aubrey Jr. has built 
his success on cold formula: quality be 
damned, programs either score high 
ratings or drop out. It would follow 
that the same criterion might apply to 
a TV president who lives by such a 
formula, and rumors are all over the 
industry that Aubrey's own rating is 
down—but not enough to be out. 

There “are 91 regularly scheduled 
shows in prime time. The top program 
this season is NBC’s Bonanza, which 
has long since outshot all competition 
to become TV’s preeminent Western. 
On the air five years, Bonanza stars 
Lorne Greene as a late 19th century 
Nevada rancher who talks softly and 
with psychiatric insight while combat- 
ing, Say, a half-breed horse thief, who 
was the heavy in this week’s show. The 
dialogue uses pithy aphorisms (‘When 
you are only half of something, you are 
really half of nothing"), which even- 
tually works its way toward a modern 


* Of TV homes with their sets tuned in dur- 
ing an average minute. 


message: "Never feel guilty about hav- 
ing warm human feelings toward any- 
one.” The episodes are surprisefully 
plotted and seek variety in the bizarre: 
next week a knight in armor rides out 
of the purple sage and rams his lance 
through a stagecoach door. 

Over and Over. The second-highest- 
rated show is ABC's Bewitched, in 
which Elizabeth Montgomery (TIME, 
Oct. 30) goes on “twitching her nose 
into other people's business," as the 
dialogue put it last week, reassembling 
broken vases, halting rainstorms, and 
engineering marriages through her spe- 
cial talents as an authentic but broom- 
less witch. If the ratings are correct, 
some 32 million people watch this show 
each week, in which the same sort of 
thing happens over and over again— 
something breaks, the girl's nose twitch- 
es, the film is run backwards, the bro- 
ken object is whole again, tune in again 
next week, same time, same staple. 

CBS's Gomer Pyle, or Simple Simon, 
U.S.M.C., has scored third highest in 
the ratings. Like Bewitched, Gomer is 
a new show this year, and it is unusual 
for two out of the top three programs 
to be new ones. But it is not unusual to 
have an apple of Appalachia like Ma- 
rine Private Gomer Pyle, played by 
Jim Nabors, as a high-rated hero. CBS's 
Beverly Hillbillies has a whole basket- 
ful, and last year was No. 1 for the 
second year running. This year it has 
dropped to 17, and ABC's Moore, who 
sees programming as a “chess game,” 
thinks, “CBS made a tactical error." 
Last year it was preceded by Suspense, 
a program aimed at riveting its viewers 
to one station; this year Hillbillies is 
preceded by CBS Reports, fourth from 
the bottom in ratings. 

Sump Pit. The balance of the top 
ten includes, in order, The Fugitive 
(ABC), The Andy Griffith Show (CBS), 
The Red Skelton Hour (CBS), The 
Munsters (CBS), The Lucy Show 
(CBS), The Jackie Gleason Show (CBS), 
and—No, 10—Peyton Place II (ABC). 
The bottom ten shows, naturally enough, 
include in the sump pit nearly all those 
that an educated viewer would turn to 
—CBS's World War I, which holds ab- 
solute last place, The Bell Telephone 
Hour, CBS Reports, and Slattery's Peo- 
ple, which is one of the few faintly com- 
mendable dramatic shows on the air. 
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Saragossa, he plays a Catalonian army 
captain, and has been forced to aban- 
don his glasses altogether. “But gener- 
ally," he says, “without my glasses I 
can only play frightened and unfortu- 
nate men." 

Relaxed Controls. Despite all that, 
Cybulski is not a typical film star hid- 
ing a bushel of inadequacies under the 
half-light of tinted glass. He is a good 
actor and a consummate man of tne 
theater, a stage director, a writer of 
screenplays, and producer of his own 
avant-garde theater group. While at 
Cracow University, he joined a student 
theatrical group and found his real pro- 
fession when he toured. the Polish prov- 
inces. “That was shortly after the war,” 
he says. “The people who had witnessed 
all the horrors of the Nazi occupation 
felt mentally sterilized. Reciting to them 
the verses of our poets, I could read in 
people’s eyes how deeply they were 
moved and how much longing they had 
for art.” 

In the mid '50s, state controls over 
the Polish film industry were relaxed, 
and young Polish film. makers began to 
flourish. Cybulski's fame as an actor 
rose simultaneously. More than any 
other film, Andrzej Wajda's 1958 Ashes 
and Diamonds established him both in 
Poland and beyond. He played an un- 
derground worker ordered to kill a man 
whose life he saw no sense in taking; 
he played the role trenchantly and in 
the end died himself, miserably twitch- 
ing, shot down in an empty lot full 
of rubble. *We've never seen anyone 
die like that," wrote one French critic. 
“This extraordinary actor with such an 
unpronounceable name! But we will 
never forget the face." 

Vistula Sound. Cybulski now lives in 
Warsaw, is married to a painter whose 
specialty is icons, and has a four-year- 
old son. He goes West often. In cinema 
circles in Paris, he is a welcome bear 
of a figure. At Les Halles, he once lost 
his temper and tore singlehanded into 
a group of German legionnaires. Wait- 
resses have been known to drop their 
trays at a glint from his green glasses. 

Parisian moviegoers once called him 
“le James Dean polonnais," but produc- 
ers and directors, who have learned to 
put up with his rise-at-noon, work-until- 
4 a.m. schedule, protest that he is far 
more—‘“A fine actor, a real comedian, 
a force of nature who never gets tired, 
and a true friend." As evidence of the 
latter they like to ‘cite the story of a 
group of Polish jazz musicians—total 
strangers to Cybulski—who told him 

that if they could not find work they 
would have to leave France and go back 
to Warsaw. Cybulski walked the streets 
with a French friend until he finally 
booked the Polish combo into a place 
called the Tabou. For weeks after that, 
Cybulski carried leaflets around Paris 
advertising the Tabou’s fabulous four- 
some with the Vistula sound, and pro- 
claiming: “Jazz is not a capitalist ex- 
clusive.” Nor, for that matter, are leg- 
endary film stars. 
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201,000; diseases of other arteries out- 
side the brain combined with diseases 
of the heart to kill 793,000. Cancer 
killed 285.000. Many of these deaths 
were “premature,” judged by the fact 
that they carried off people under 65. 
*Every day,” said the commission, 
“men and women are dying who need 
not die. Every hour, families are be- 
ing plunged into tragedy that need not 


happen." . ws 
This, said a commission spokesman, 


is because “medical miracles are in 
many instances available only to. the 
fortunate few who can get to the unique 
medical institution Or specialist who 
can perform that miracle." To make 
miracle care available to all, beyond the 
areas of the 50 or So medical centers 
now providing it, the commission pro- 
posed a network of: . ^ 
» High-powered regional “centers”— 
25 for heart disease, 20 for cancer and 
15 for strokes—for intensive care of 
difficult cases and for research into bet- 
ter methods of care. 

» Community "stations" across the na- 
tion—150 for heart disease, 200 for 
cancer and 100 for strokes, half in ex- 
isting medical centers and half in com- 
munity hospitals, for immediate diag- 
nosis and emergency care. 

At both centers and stations, patients 
would be expected to pay if they could, 
either directly or through insurance. In 
other cases, payment would come from 
the usual welfare resources. Even so, the 
federal treasury would have to find $124 
million for these networks the first year, 
and the bill would rise to $453 million a 
year within five years. This program, 
the commission insisted, is not socialized 
medicine but an answer to it. 

To the Grass Roots. For the long 
haul, the commission urged that all the 
affected community health services be 
integrated with university medical cen- 
ters. Special emphasis, it said, must be 
given to getting the most recent devel- 
opments and techniques of prevention 
and treatment to the grass-roots level so 
that the practitioners may keep up and 
the people obtain the best care possible. 
In addition to the $153 million already 
appropriated for this year, the commis- 
sion recommended that $56 million be 
spent on another year of intensified 
research into the basic causes of the 
*big three" killers. The commission also 
asked for $45 million for training tech- 


ities and resources. _ 

Despite the commission's disclaimers 
about “socialized medicine,” the plan 
was sure to meet stiff opposition on 
political grounds. And because of the 
estimated $3 billion price for the plan's 
first five years, there was immediate 
criticism of its costliness. But the com- 
mission said it was not asking for a 
bit more than the plan was worth. The 
annual cost to the U.S. economy from 
lack of effective treatment for men and 
women in their productive years, said 
the commission, runs into the billions 
of dollars. 
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THE THEATER 


Thin Salami 


Ready When You Are, C.B.!, by 
Susan Slade, is a stopped clock of a 
comedy. Every once in a while Julie 
Harris or the playwright shakes the 
thing and it ticks off a few farcical 
laughs; - 
C.B.s immobile face tells no comic 
time at all. 

Julie Harris plays a would-be ac- 
tress who is too unnerved by auditions 
to try for any parts. Since her rent- 
controlled Manhattan apartment costs 
so little, she sublets it and lives off her 
tiny capitalistic mite. Her latest boarder 
(Lou Antonio) is a big Hollywood 
stag hiding out from his studio. He has 
been afflicted with a bad case of that 


MARTHA SWOPE 


Ай A " ser jor 
du x ESOS 

JULIE HARRIS IN “C.B.” 

A smarmy boarder. 


integrity rash that Hollywood celestials 
periodically get from banking lots of 
money. 

Lou is an outgoing wench-charmer, 
Julie is miserly of person and property. 
She locks up salami in a wall safe, sets 
Tattraps to maim any hand that gropes 
under the sofa for the hidden vodka, 
and religiously snaps off lights. Lou 

breaks” ашай Цаа ваге and reli- 
giously snaps on lights: A this. epic 
depiction of character, 
Slade can do nothing but tuck the two- 
some in bed. 

Julie Harris has always had a child’s 
gift for being mischievously amusing 
and touchingly wistful at the same time, 
and she displays it again here. Since he 
Is smarmy, rubber-legged, and given to 
fixed, fatuous grins, Lou Antonio is a 
more difficult taste to acquire. With 

comedies like Barefoot in the Park, 
Any Wednesday, The Knack, Luv and 
The Owl and the Pussycat in competi- 
tion, a play like C. B. is not an also-ran 
but a never-walked. 


Playwright 


Finger Exercises in Dread 


The Room and A Slight Ache. Har- 
old Pinters plays not only have plots; 
they often seem to be plots. He con- 
spires to elude, delude, tease, frustrate, 


irritate, and mysti audience, all-of_ 


о а highly salutary end. Pinter 
leads the playgoer very far from home 
to signify that something at the myste- 
rious heart of human existence consists 
in being precisely there—very far from 
home. The Room and A Slight Ache 
are early Pinter: one-acters of quasi- 
comic menace, not always dexterous 
but distinctly absorbing, the work of 
a man forming his own indelible dra- 
matic signature. 

The Room takes place in the cozy, 
mangy flat of Mr. and Mrs. Hudd. Mrs. 
Hudd (Frances Sternhagen) tongue- 
rattles along at a great rate—about the 
icy weather through which her husband 
(Clarence Felder) must drive his van, 
about the unoccupied basement apart- 
ment she fears is occupied, about the 
tea and toast and trivia that mortise 
daily life. The landlord, who may not 
be the landlord, enters and reminisces 
about his mother and sister, who may 
or may not have been Jewish. After the 
landlord and the husband depart, a 
young apartment-hunting couple in- 
trude with the disconcerting news that 
the Hudds' apartment is supposed to be 
unoccupied. 

Agitatedly, the landlord reappears to 
tell Mrs. Hudd that a man in a dark- 
ened room in the basement demands to 
see her. The man proves to be a blind 
Negro (Robertearl Jones) who begs 
her to come home and implies that he 
is her father. Mr. Hudd returns, savage- 
ly batters the Negro to the floor, and as 
the curtain starts to drop, Mrs. Hudd 
turns blind. There are no safe guesses 
when it comes to Pinter, but a half-safe 
guess is that the blind Negro is Death 
or Fate, the ultimate invaders of cozy 
islands of tranquillity. 

A Slight Ache lasts longer but makes 
its point quicker and clearer. Edward 
and Flora, a husband and wife, are en- 
joying a sunlit view of their country- 
house garden. He (Henderson For- 
sythe) is a scholar of distant cultures. 
She (Frances Sternhagen) is a busy 

“suburban bee. Edward is obsessively 
irked by a human blight just beyond 
the garden, an aged, decrepit match- 
seller who haunts the forsaken site from 
dawn to dusk with no prospect of sell- 
ing matches. Edward invites the old 
man into the house to have it out with 
him. The matchseller looks like a cross 
between a Skid Row derelict and a 
desert-baked Bible prophet, and he re- 
mains silent throughout the play. For 
Edward, the matchseller is the mirror 
Image of his fears and failures, and in 
self-defensive, self-incriminating mono- 
logues, Edward crumbles like dry rot. 
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in the early 1950s, making the family- 
owned Rootes Group such a profitable 
venture that Chrysler last year paid 
$35.2 million for a 30% interest in the 
company; in London. 


Died. Percy Kilbride. 76. Holly- 
wood's “Pa Kettle," a skilled Broad- 
way character actor who won hayseedy 
fame as the first of the Beverly hillbil- 
lies, got so bored with lucrative Kettle- 
boilers (seven in all) that he refused 
to make any more; of injuries suffered 
when a car struck him three months 


ago; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Lord Marks, 76, Britain's fore- 
most retailer, who built a string of pen- 
ny bazaars founded by his father into 
the huge, thriving Marks & Spencer 
clothing chain (239 stores, annual sales 
of $564 million), diverted much of his 
fortune to Jewish charities, notably Is- 
rael’s Hebrew University and Weizmann 
Institute of Science; of a heart attack; 
in London. 


Died. Dame Edith Sitwell, 77, pep- 
pery British poetess, whose acerb ver- 
dicts on her critics were as memorable 
as her melodious verse; of a heart at- 
tack; in London (see THE WORLD). 


Died. Alma Werfel, 85, Viennese in- 
tellectual and wife to three geniuses, 
who took up with her second husband, 
Architect Walter Gropius, while still 
married to her first, Composer Gustav 
Mahler, had an illegitimate son by the 
late Austrian Novelist Franz Werfel 
(The Song of Bernadette), for whom 
she later divorced Gropius, explaining 
“the greater a man’s achievements are, 
the more I love him”; of bronchitis, in 
Manhattan. In. her autobiography she 
also told of her affair with Austrian 
Painter Oskar Kokoschka, said she was 
immortally roled by Dramatist Gerhart 
Hauptmann (“In another life," he said, 
"we two must be lovers") and memor- 
ably serenaded by Russian Conductor 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Died. Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan, 
88, Railroad Tycoon Cornelius Vander- 
bilt's regal great:granddaughter, who in 
1895 became one of the first U.S. heir- 
esses to join European nobility when her 
mother forced her into marriage with 
the Duke of Marlborough; of a'stroke; 
in Southampton, N.Y. Duchess Con- 
suelo gave Marlborough $100,000 a 
year, dutifully carried out mother-in- 
law's first command—to bear a son to 
prevent “that little upstart Winston 
[Churchill]? from inheriting the title— 
only to find that their children and her 
money were all that she and the duke 
had in common; in 1920 she divorced 
him to marry the late French Aviator 
Jacques Balsan, thereafter presided over 
the social life of the Riviera and her 
native Long Island. 
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ART 


Only the Forever, and Forever and For- 
ever Without End, on which he has 
worked fcr 21 years, he selected each 
brick from a yard in Aurora, added a 
baby shoe lovingly plucked from an ash 
heap in Warrenville, and topped it off 


PAINTING 


Grandeur in Decay 

Perhaps only a city that grew up 
around a stockyard could appreciate the 
art of Ivan Albright, now 67. And last 


week there it all was, 60 works in Chi: ES forged to his moth-— 
cago’s Art Institute, ia of ег. One still life required him to keep 


fish in the freezer for three months, tak- 
ing them out for three hours a day. 
“As soon as they began to thaw, I would 
stick them back in the freezer,” he ex- 
plains. Title of this work? Ah God, Her- 
rings, Buoys, the. Glittering Sea. Why? 
Confesses Albright brightly, “It sounded 
better than A Bunch of Fish.” 
Controlled Chaos. Albright also in- 
sists that live models be present while 
jowled, red cheeked and full of protest- he paints. Among them have been a 
ing innocence. “What I am really trying Mexican-Indian fisherman, a union 
to do is to make a coherent statement leader and onetime bootlegger, an 81- 
about life," he said, *one that will force year-old Rosicrucian monk, and Mary 
people to meditate a bit. I want to jar Lasker Block, the wife of a vice presi- 
the observer into thinking, to make him dent of Inland Steel. 
uncomfortable. But I am not telling him And yet for all the meticulous care 
what to think." Albright takes (he once painted Lin- 
Fish from the Freezer. Uncomforta-  coln's portrait on each penny in a 
ble the viewers most certainly were. Al- painting), he is far from being a mere 
bright, who was tapped by Hollywood  copyist. “Everything in the canvas is 
to portray Dorian Gray in his penulti- fighting," he points out of Poor Room, 
mate desuetude, collects adjectives like etc. “Some objects are falling, others 
“loathsome,” “gruesome,” “morbid,” are rising, others are spiraling in a kind 
"putrescent" and “repulsive” the way of controlled chaos. I compose in mo- 
other painters collect gold medals. But, tion. I wish to create tension and con- 
he protests, “іп any part of life you find flict.” Nor, after the first shock has 
something either growing or disintegrat- passed, are his models bereft of their 
ing. Let's say I'm equally interested in own kind of grandeur. Decay, once 
growth and decay." faced, gradually loses its morbid horror. 
Albright, who got his start as a med- Albright seems more the dedicated dia- 
ical illustrator in a World War I base mond cutter who positions his gem, then 
hospital, assembles his painting props splits it into perfect fragments of glitter 
with all the care of a pathologist pre- and decay. Albright's real goal is thus to 
paring for an autopsy. For one painting, make the viewer feel the precise sense 
titled Poor Room—There Is No Time, of death implicit in life, and that split 
No End, No Today, No Tomorrow, second when both are terribly real. 


wattles, dewlaps and varicose veins, the 
lifetime work of Chicago's painter lau- 
reate. It is an exhibition for strong 
stomachs. Limbs were blotched and 
misshapen, rolls of flesh sagged swollen 
and pocked. In the background of the 
paintings were tumbles of battered ob- 
jects, microscopically detailed, and all in 
ripe decay. Presiding over this exhuma- 
tion was the master himself, smooth 


COURTESY OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ALBRIGHT SELF-PORTRAIT (1935) 
Out of morbidity, split diamonds. 


"MEMORIES OF THE PAST” (1930) 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


Government’s policymakers realize that 
it will take some doing to maintain the 
momentum in 1965. Last week the 
Commerce Department predicted that 
capital spending in next year’s first half 


will rise 876, to an annual rate of $47.7 


billion—a good gain, but not as great 
as this year's 14%. The consensus of 
economists is that the gross national 
product, which rose 6.796 this year, 
is due for an advance of some 546 
next year, to $655 billion. While that 
might seem satisfactory, it would nei- 
ther significantly increase corporate 
profits nor reduce unemployment. 
New Approach. To give the economy 
a greater lift, Chief Presidential Econ- 
omist Gardner Ackley and his col- 


WALL STREET 


The Profitless Wonder 
' When the stock of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. went on the mar- | 


ket six months ago at $20 a share, de- 
ing far it was sa great that brokers 


rationed it to 50 shares or less per 
customer and only the favored few got 
their piece of space. But professional 
Wall Streeters generally stood aloof, 
willing to sell it but not so willing to 
buy. Comsat might become the bluest 
of space-age blue chips, they said, but 
that was many profitless years away. 
The professionals failed to assess prop- 
erly the romance of space and, as a 
result, vastly underestimated Comsat’s 
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COMSAT TRADING POST ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Thrust into orbit by the romance of space. 


leagues on the council are readying sev- 
eral plans for further tax cuts, and 
M.I.T.'s influential Paul Samuelson has 
strongly counseled President Johnson to 
push federal spending “above the psy- 
chological level of $100 billion.” The 
Administration figures that it will have 
no trouble cutting excise taxes by as 
much as $3 billion, but it also plans 
to revive the concept of "temporary" 
reductions in income taxes that Con- 
gress turned down when it was for- 
warded by John Kennedy in 1961. In- 
stead of asking for full presidential 
power to act, as Kennedy did, Johnson 
has in mind a plan by which the Presi- 
dent would only propose a temporary 
cut, leaving Congress with the power 
to act upon it. The Government's econ- 
omists feel that the quick success of 
the 1964 tax cut, plus Congress’ recent 
tolerance of budget deficits, makes the 
acceptance of such a proposal “very 
likely.” 
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continued attraction for investors. The 
stock has been rising almost steadily for 
three months, and last week it soared 
in a speculative orbit all its own. 
Flabbergasted Street. Opening on 
Monday at 554, Comsat danced all 
over the tape as the week's most active 
stock, then closed on Friday at 64%. 
The flood of buy orders twice forced 
the Stock Exchange to delay Comsat's 
opening, and trading once had to be 
suspended for two hours. The Federal 
Communications Commission ordered 
an "informal" inquiry to make sure 
that in the speculative rush foreign own- 
ership had not exceeded its 20% legal 
limit. The stock hit a record high of 
66+ after Comsat announced plans toy 
start the first commercial service bg 
tween North America and Europ 
May with its “Early Bird 
Wall Streeters were sti 
“It would have l 
pect it to go do 
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OLDSMOBILE “HOLIDAY” (SKETCH) 
A lead from Da Vinci and a bold step into controversy. 


Vice President La Rue Applegate, “but 
we never expected this run up.” 

One big reason for the run up is the 

stock's short supply. Half of Comsat's 
10 million outstanding shares have been 
held from the start by 163 U.S. com- 
munications companies; the others are 
held by more than 200,000 individuals, 
most of whom still own fewer than 50 
shares each and who show little inclina- 
tion to part with them. Mutual funds 
and insurance companies have been 
grabbing large blocks when they could. 
The Street had expected many of the 
initial investors to cash in their capital 
gains as soon as they crossed the six- 
month tax divide, thus causing a big 
sell-off and falling prices. Professionals 
thus sold an estimated 100,000. shares 
short, borrowing the stock to sell at a 
high price and figuring to repay it at 
a lower price. But after Dec. 3, the 
first date on which investors could take 
capital gains, the price went higher in- 
stead of lower, forcing short sellers to 
scramble to cover their losses and send- 
ing the stock even higher. Many bro- 
kers, fearing that Comsat could be rid- 
ing for.a fall, got on the telephones last 
week to warn their customers away. 

Risk-Filled Infancy. The Comsat cor- 

poration, whose officers are understand- 
ably nervous about the fast rise and 
anxious not to encourage it, is still not 
expected to take in a dime for another 
six months, or show a profit or declare 
a dividend for at least four years. It 
has not even decided how much to 
charge for its services; rate schedules 
will be submitted to the FCC by Feb. 1. 
"Though Comsat had hoped to own the 
series of ground stations to transmit 
satellite signals, the FCC announced 
last week that it will also"consider cus- 
tomer ownership; Comsat must await 
a ruling on this matter before it can 
set up any stations. And not until after 
next May’s "Early Bird” tests can Com- 
sat choose which of three possible satel- 
lite systems to use in its network. Only 
when that decision is made, probably 
late next year, will Comsat be set to 
push on toward putting a full global 
communications network into operation 
by the end of 1967. 

Despite all these risks and doubts 
and delays, investors in Comsat are ob- 
viously hoping that they are getting in 
on what will be the A.T. & T. or the 
G.M. of the future. 
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AUTOS 
New Drive at G.M. 


In Detroit, where secrets are hard to 
keep, General Motors has for many 
months been working on a top-secret 
project: a new and sporty-looking Olds- 
mobile that will be the first U.S. auto to 
have front wheel drive since the 1937 
Cord. The new car—code-named *Hol- 
iday"—is a 1966 model that G.M. plans 
to introduce next fall. 

The Holiday is bound to be contro- 
versial. Ever since Leonardo da Vinci 
proposed one in 1500, men have been 
designing vehicles with front wheels that 
provide the traction or driving power, 
rear wheels that merely go along for 
the ride. Today, more than a dozen 
small European cars have front wheel 
drive, and both Renault and Peugeot 
announced last week that they would 
market new models in 1965. But De- 
troit has always been wary, discouraged 
by the performance and cost of experi- 
mental models. The Holiday is thus a 
bold G.M. step into an area where rival 
U.S. automakers and even other G.M. 
divisions have feared to tread. 

Spinning a Problem. Experimental 
cars tested by Detroit have tended to 
oversteer on curves, sometimes spinning 
out of control—a problem that the 
smaller, less powerful European cars 
have not encountered. Cars with front 
wheel drive have also proven less effi- 
cient on steep grades, noisier at low 
speeds. Their power must be transmit- 
ted to the independently-sprung and 
swiveling front wheels rather than' to 
fixed rear wheels, requiring a more 
complex axle that could cost Olds- 
mobile $150 more per car than the 
conventional drive. Says a rival Big 
Whree executive: “Front wheel drive is 
Just not worth the added cost in a con- 
ventional American саг.” 

Oldsmobile has apparently solved the 
mechanical problems, hopes that the 
advantages of front wheel drive will 
more than pay for its added cost. Be- 
cause front wheel power eliminates the 
need for a long drive shaft and a rear- 
axle differential, the Holiday will have 
a flat, low floor without a center tun- 
nel or differential hump, more room 


for passengers and luggage. Front- . 


wheel traction and more weight at the 
front will make the car more stable 
On windy days and on icy roads. Per- 
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utes he will have to allow before flight 
time. And while some large corpora- 
tions are closing out now unnecessary 
branch offices because of the jets abil- 
ity to get their men to the territory 
fast, others are expanding. When small 
Technical Operations Inc. of Burling- 
ton, Mass., acquired a $6,000,000 com- 
pany in San Carlos, Calif., jet speed was 
a definite consideration in the deal. “If 
we couldn't get there readity? cays Dr 
Marvin G. Schorr, Techops' president, 
“we wouldn't have got involved. But 
it’s as easy to do business there now 
as in Washington." 

The once heroic 100,000-mile-a-year 
eler has been superseded by the 


trav 

250,000-mile man; bóth Kaiser Indus- 
tries President Edgar Kaiser and 
Loew’s Hotel President Preston R. 


Tisch flew that far last year. Jets also 
make it possible for prosperous execu- 
tives to live in one climate and relax 
in another. Pan Am has a regular cli- 
entele of Manhattan businessmen who 
have bought winter homes in Nassau, 
jet from snow to sun weekends on an 
easy 2-hr. 50-min. flight. 


INVESTMENT 


Getting Comfortable 

The $29 billion mutual-investment- 
fund industry, a glamorous financial 
phenomenon of the '505, fell into a long 
slump after the 1962 stock market dive. 
Now mutual funds are finally regaining 
popularity with the investing public. 
Last week the Investment Company In- 
stitute predicted that fund sales, after 
setting records for five months in a 
row, will climb 32% this year to an all- 
time record of $3.25 ЫШоп—10% 
above the old peak set in the 1961 bull 
stock market: The dollar volume of 
shares cashed in by investors has 
dropped from 61% of sales last year 
to 52% since June, indicating that the 
public is once again beginning to view 
the funds with favor. 

No Riches. How good is an invest- 
ment in the funds? While the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average climbed 
20.7% from January of 1962 to the 
end of September this year, half of 20 
leading diversified common-stock funds 
did better; five did about the same as 
the Dow-Jones, five worse. 

Over the year ended last September 
(the latest yardstick used by Manhat- 
tan’s Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., the 
industry’s Boswell), Penn Square Mu- 
tual shot up 29% v. a 19% rise in the 
Dow-Jones industrials, Fidelity Trend 
rose 27%, and the $744 million Dreyfus 
Fund, whose symbolic lion gives its sales 
promotion a distinctive flair, climbed 
23%. Among the big funds that em- 
phasize a mixture of growth and in- 
come, United Accumulative Fund rose 
17% and Affiliated Fund 16%. Mas- 
sachusetts Investors Trust, the nation’s 
oldest and second largest ($2.1 billion 
assets), made a 15% gain. But most 
funds gained closer to 12%, and some, 
like the $1.8 billion Wellington Fund 
(up 9%), lagged well behind the leaders. 
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Despite healthy rises, few of the more 
than 300 U.S. mutual funds promise to 
beat the stock averages. Says Vice Presi- 
dent William B. Boscow of Investors 
Diversified Services, whose \nvestors 
Mutual Fund is the nation's largest 
($2.6 billion): “Мете not trying to 
make people rich. We're trying to make 
them comfortable." Mutual Fund man- 
agers point out that automakers and 
oil firms account for most of this year's 
gain in the Dow-Jones industrials, and 
that many stocks in the average Were 
selling last week at prices uncomforta- 
bly close to their 1964 lows: Allied 
Chemical at 524 v. а 1964 low of 511, 
Alcoa at 59% v. 591, American Can at 
424 v. 40$, A.T. & T. at 66% v. 651, 
Woolworth at 28 v. 27. Two key stocks 
hit new 1964 lows last week: U.S. 
Steel at 50% and General Foods at 781. 

Lower Commissions? As the fund in- 
dustry recovers, of course, the compe- 
tition sharpens. Lehman Brothers' be- 
sieged One William Street Fund, whose 
redemptions ran $9 for every $1 of sales 
in the first half of this year, recently be- 
came the first big fund to give up the 
controversial “front-end load" on its 
contractual plans—under which Leh- 
man deducted an 8176 commission on 
the entire contract before investing its 
customers' money. Sears, Roebuck plans 
to enter the field on a nationwide scale 
in about 18 months, and insurance com- 
panies hope to grab some of the market 
with variable annuity plans. Many fund 
managers expect this new activity to. 
produce pressure for lower sales coms 
missions (now typically 6-847 
many also welcome the comps 
could, as they see i 226 
funds into new 
towns, where the | 
much impact. - 
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AMERICANS ABROAD 


The Welcome Grows Cool 


A change of attitude is taking place 
on the international scene that has po- 
tentially vast consequences for business- 
men in the U.S. and in many other 
countries. In some parts of the world, 
particularly Western Europe, there is 
growing concern that heavy investments 
by U.S. industry threaten to dominate 
whole economies. U.S. businessmen last 
year increased their direct investments 
abroad by $3.4 billion to a record $41 
billion. This year the rate is growing 
even faster, and the ubiquitous Yankee 
investors are drawing more and more 
cries of “dollar imperialism.” 

Ultranationalists in Brazil last week 
sought to block M. A. Hanna’s plans to 
build a $25 million iron ore port, even 
though the government seemed deter- 
mined to approve the deal, and the 
Supreme Court will rule soon on whether 
any foreign company has a right to 
mine in Brazil. In Australia, where U.S. 
companies are investing at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a week, the government is 
under mounting pressure to require part 
local ownership of foreign subsidiaries. 
At a special luncheon in Paris, the 
créme de la créme of France’s business 
leaders listened last week to dire pre- 
dictions that their country may be over- 
run by an "invasion" of powerful U.S. 
corporations, whose investment there 
has risen to $1.2-billion. Said René San- 
son of the National Assembly's finance 


commission: “The potential.of the U.S. 


scares me." 
Giant Squeeze. No major country is 
ready to slam the door on U.S. busi- 
nessmen, but the welcome is cooling 
most rapidly where recent American in- 
vestments have been heaviest. As the 
flood of dollars shows no sign of reced- 
ing, European businessmen are increas- 
ingly worried about being squeezed out 
by U.S. corporate giants, which have 
such a high scale of financing, research 
and marketing. In West Germany, where 
U.S. business has a $2 billion stake and 
General Motors’ Opel has become a 
formidable competitor of Volkswagen, 
German industrialists are beginning to 
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CYANAMID PLANT IN AUSTRALIA 
A problem of pride as well as economics. 


pressure the government to do some- 
thing. While Italy still courts invest- 
ments for its underdeveloped. south, a 
former Cabinet minister has expressed 
“reservations” about the extent of U.S. 
capital in Italy. Even in countries 
that encourage U.S. investment, there 
has been increasing criticism that Amer- 
ican business subsidiaries are a disrup- 
tive influence, overpaying and overhir- 
ing, then laying off local workers on 
short notice. 

France has raised the loudest outcry, 
and has followed its words with action. 
Before French Deputies would endorse 
a draft of the government's fifth eco- 
nomic plan last month, they demanded 
that Le Plan be rewritten to deal more 
directly with the “colonization” of 
France through U.S. investments, which 
they believe to be the nation’s No. 1 
economic problem. The Deputies also 
voted to revise the tax laws to encour- 
age mergers and to require foreign in- 
vestors to buy stock in French compa- 
nies only through French bourses, thus 
preventing another surprise takeover A 
1а Chrysler-Simca. 

Whose Caravelle? For the countries 
involved, there are a lot of complica- 
tions and irritations in dealing with the 
problem of the overwhelming American 
presence. French businessmen concede, 
for example, that it is too late to regain 
control of certain sectors of the coun- 
try’s industry that are now dominated 
by U.S.-owned companies, such as food 
processing, synthetic rubber, farm ma- 
chinery and electronic computers. The 
problem is also one of pride as well as 
of economies. It was almost more than 
President de Gaulle could bear when, 
earlier this year, he learned that he 
would not be able to promote his China 
policy by selling Caravelle jetliners to 
Mao Tse-tung. Reason: too much of 
the Carayelle’s electronic equipment was 
American, and thus came under the 
U.S. Battle Act against trading with 
the enemy. In spite of all the com- 
plaints, many countries are unwilling, 
like France, to get really tough on for- 
eign investors. They do not want to 
Scare off the large infusions of money 
their economies need to Keep growing. 
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Stockholm, it has for the past two years 
been bulldozing away hills and laying 
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force. Caution must be coupled with 
successfully coupling 
them, Skandinaviska has proyed anew 
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its growth in Sweden and around the 
world. The bank handles one-third of 
Sweden's currency exchange and fi- 
nances one-half of its exports. Thrust- 
ing aggressively overseas, it has bought 
an interest in a Moroccan bank, re- 
cently acquired control of a bank in 


adventure." By 


BRITAIN 
Ah, Those Colonials 


During that "glorious time of great 
too much," as Poet Leigh Hunt de- 
scribed an English Christmas, the groan- 
ing board of the rich and titled is cus- 
tomarily supplied by a unique empo- 


WESTON 


Turning wives into mistresses. 


in Latin America. It backed construc- 
tion of a $30 million paper plant in 
Portugal, and this year became the first 
Swedish bank since World War II to 
underwrite a foreign bond issue, for 
a Norwegian power project. All this 
activity has helped Skandinaviska in the 
past ten years to double its assets to 
$1.5 billion. 

Though second in size to the Svenska 
Handelsbanken and less renowned than 
the Wallenbergs’ Enskilda Bank (TIME, 
June 7, 1963), Skandinaviska has long 
been Sweden’s foremost international 
bank and is widely regarded as its most 
modern and creative financial institu- 
tion. In its earliest major deals a cen- 
tury ago, it raised money in Ger- 
many for Sweden's infant railroad and 
financed Swedish iron and timber ex- 
ports. Skandinaviska also bankrolled the 
worldwide ventures of Swedish Match 
King Ivar Kreuger to the tune of $65 
million, and his collapse in the 1930s 
almost brought the bank down as well. 
— Caution & Adventure. Skandinaviska 

ailed out many of Kreuger's compa- 
nies in а rescue operation that won it 
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rium named Fortnum & Mason Ltd. 
Fortnum's is the world's only grocery 
with. wall-to-wall carpeting, chandeliers 
and morning-coated clerks, who pre- 
side over stacks of specialty foods that 
can quickly run a grocery order to 
Sky-high figures. Christmas accounts for 
25% of Fortnum’s business; last week 
700 employees hustled to fill orders 
from eminent:customers for such items 
as Beluga caviar ($44 a ]b), Stilton 
cheese, smoked Scotch salmon and paté 
de foie gras en croüte, flown from Stras- 
bourg. Almost evéry order includes that 
centerpiece of British Christmas, Fort- 
num's plum pudding, 70,000 of which 
Will be sold in London or mailed around 
the world this year. 

Not Quite So British. While all this 
seems quite traditional, the fact is that 
the Piccadilly store, dating back to 
1707, is changing drastically under the 
direction of Garfield Weston (TIME, 
Oct. 26, 1962). Since the Canadian 
bread and grocery magnate (more than 
700 stores in Britain) acquired Fort- 
num's in 1951, emphasis has shifted 
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from blocking sale of the book in New 
Jersey under a law that bars distribu- 
tion of *obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy 
or indecent” material. The usual parade 
of witnesses—psychiatrists as well as 
literary critics—argued that Fanny Hill 


contained not a single four-letter word 
But Judge Pashman was not ітар. съз. 


Though “sex is not synonymous with 
obscenity," he said, Fanny Hill makes 
it so. “Free rein,” Judge Pashman add- 
ed, “should not be given under the guise 
of constitutional guarantees to vilely de- 
pict perversions and Sexual adventures 
as John Cleland saw fit 200 years ago. 
This is not the way to a better consti- 
tutional world; it is rather the path 
to decay and decline. The Constitution 
should not be the sword of the shameful 
profiteer of filth. It must be the shield 
to protect our sense of moral decency.” 
Next testing station: the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, which will have to read 
Fanny all over. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Strict Caution on Miscegenation 
The door was wide open. When it 
ruled on the case of McLaughlin v. 
Florida, the Supreme Court could easi- 
ly have ruled on the constitutionality 
of all miscegenation laws in the 19 
states where they still exist. But strictly 
speaking, Connie Hoffman, who is a 
white woman, and Dewey McLaughlin, 
who is a Honduran hotel worker, had 
been convicted of only one form of 
miscegenation. They had violated a 
Florida law forbidding an unmarried 
couple of different races to “habitually 
live in and occupy in the nighttime 
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JUSTICE WHITE 
Postponing the larger issue. 


the same room.” And the court, so of- 
ten decried as a ruthless uprooter of 
social customs, likes--to- speak strictly 
and cautiously on issues of sex and 
morality. It voided the Florida ban on 
interracial cohabitation, but it post- 
poned the larger issue. 

Race & Policy. Arrested in Miami 
in 1962, sentenced to 30 days in jail 
and fined $150, Dewey and Connie ap- 
pealed to the Florida Supreme Court. 
The trial judge, they pointed out, had 
specifically denied them the defense of 
common-law marriage, which Florida 
recognizes when contracted between 
persons of the same race. The judge did 
so on the grounds that Florida bans 
interracial marriage. The defendants 
argued that that law was unconstitu- 
tional, but the state's highest court, cit- 
ing an 1883 Supreme Court decision 
upholding an Alabama law against in- 
terracial sexual relations (Pace v. Ala- 
bama), affirmed their conviction. 

In the Pace case, the mere fact that 
white and Negro defendants received 
equal punishments was enough to con- 
vince the Supreme Court that Alabama 
had not violated the equal-protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. But 
today’s desegregation decisions have 
“swept away" Pace’s idea of “equality,” 
said Justice Byron White, speaking for 
the present court. They have made all 
racial classification by state laws “con- 
stitutionally suspect.” To stand, the clas- 
sification must now be totally reason- 
able. Race cannot be a relevant factor 
unless it is necessary to “the accom- 
plishment of a permissible state policy.” 
A state does have almost unlimited 
power to proscribe sexual offenses, said 
White. But Florida cannot be allowed 
to ban cohabitation between unmarrigd 
persons of different races—while Petes 
mitting it between those of jhe 3 
race. 
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| The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
SS for comparative performance and 


The Fund of Funds; MY, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
IOS* Investment Program. 


Dce. 8 Asset Value Total Assets 
Per Share (in millions) 
The Fund of Funds $14.24 $104.3 
IIT $ 4.64 $ 7.8 
RIC $12.91 $ 16.4 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES|/largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
ciates serve clients in 116 countries on six con- 
unents/complete financial planning services. 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 
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These words were once spoken of 
France's Jean Anouilh by a director of 
acknowledged ability ала doubtful 
7 foresight, TIME quoted him in a search- 
ing article on the playwright. Just such 

ni gives TIME's features on 

из people authenticity and bite. 
асле throughout the wide 
19 95s section, which 

5 from every cor- 
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Fou 
concurring, Justice Pot- 


ter Stewart sharply protested what he 
called the court's implication that such 
a law might be valid if the state could 
show "some overriding statutory pur- 
pose." Said Stewart: “I think it is sim- 
ply not possible for a state law to be 
valid under our Constitution which 
makes the criminality of an act depend 
on the race of the actor." Although M. 

jori e-limits of the spe- 
cific case before it, it seems likely that 
Stewart's views will be the court's when 
it finally faces up to the constitutionali- 
ty of laws affecting interracial marriage. 


Test for an Ancient Law 

Twice before, Connecticut doctors 
had asked the Supreme Court to void 
the archaic law that bans the use of 


contraceptives in their state. In 1943, RE 


when one doctor said the law threat- 
ened his patients' lives, the court ruled 
against him because he failed to prove 
that it violated his own constitutional 
rights. In 1961, the court rejected an- 
other doctor's appeal for a declaratory 
judgment on the grounds that he pre- 
sented an. insufficient "controversy." 
Connecticut, the court told Yale's Dr. 
C. Lee Buxton, had never prosecuted 
anyone for violating the law and ap- 
peared unlikely to do so. 

‘But the situation promptly changed, 
and last week the court indicated that 
Buxton has a case at last. Five months 
after the 1961 decision, police arrested 
Buxton and Mrs. Estelle Griswold, 
executive director of Connecticut’s 
Planned Parenthood League. Fined 
$100 apiece for dispensing contracep- 
tives at a birth-control clinic in New 
Haven, the defendants lost their appeal 
in the state’s highest court. Then they 
went back to remind the Supreme Court 
of Justice William O. Douglas’ sharp 
dissent in the 1961 case. “The right of 
the doctor to advise his patients accord- 
ing to his best lights seems so obviously 
within First Amendment tights as to 
need no extended discussion.” 

Enacted in 1879, the law at issue 
says: "Any person who uses any drug, 
medicinal article or instrument for the 
purpose of preventing conception shall 
be fined not less than $50 or imprisoned 
not less than 60 days nor more than one 
year, or be both fined and imprisoned." 
The law is obviously ignored and flouted 
by thousands every day, but doctors 
cringe at the penalty, which applies 
to them. through Һе state's accessory 
law that makes a criminal out of “any 
person who assists, abets, counsels, 
Causes, hires or commands” another 
to use contraceptives. * 

The birth-control statute rests on the 
power of every state to regulate public 
morals, and it has until now been stout- 
ly supported by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, whose flock comprises 46% of 
Connecticut’s population, Dr. Buxton 


* Though 29 states regulate birth-control de- 
vices and information, only Connecticut for- 
bids the mere use of contraceptives. 
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How to buy and sell 
in the billion dollar Japanese market 


One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed with 3,000 experts 
on Japan’s industries, commerce and foreign trade. In effect this is 
what you get when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 100 
branches and associates throughout the world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped 
over 5,000 overseas firms do $1,500,000,000 worth of import-export 
business in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything from 
consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. Long association with 
other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 of Japan’s largest corporations) gives 
you a priceless advantage when either buying or selling 1n the Japa- 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to work for your 
firm. For complete information write to: 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA; 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
i Madras, Karachi, 
Overseas Trade Network: New Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, i 
Bangkok, Saigon, Manila, Phnom Penh, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Dis 
Naha and 40 other major cities around the world. = 
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ASTRONOMY 


Measuring Moisture 
For Chances of Life 


The giant balloon hoisted the Johns 
Hopkins telescope 16 miles high—high 
enough to get it up above most of the 
-dust_and wat М 

mosphere, hig Ugh for c 
at the dark-blue daytime sky where 
stars and planets glow with hardly di- 
minished brilliance. Most important of 
all. it was high enough for the mecha- 
nized scope to scan accurately the infra- 
red rays from the sun that were being 
bounced off Venus. 

Laboratory Match. Measured by the 
180-million-mile voyage of the space- 
craft Mariner II that took it within a 
scant 21,000 miles of Venus (TIME, 
Jan. 4, 1963), the telescope’s short as- 
cent seems puny indeed, and it cost 
the sponsoring Air Force an insig- 
nificant $100,000. But the data it col- 
lected before it parachuted back to 
Earth promises to stir up a lively astro- 
nomical argument. Mariner confirmed 
earlier radiotelescope observations and 
reported that the Venusian surface is 
far too hot and dry to support any 
Earth-type life. The flying telescope got 
a vastly different slant. After careful 
analysis, says Hopkins Balloon Astron- 
omer John Strong, he is convinced that 
the clouds hiding the Venusian surface 
are made of ice particles, just like the 
Earth's high clouds. And if Venus has 
that amount of water around, it may 
also have some sort of life. 

By combining 120 separate spectro- 


VENUS 


Reflected infra-red light 
shows ice crystals in Venusian 
clouds similiar to Earth's, 
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Scopic measurements, Dr. Strong and 
his assistants got a smooth-curve show- 
ing how strongly the Venusian clouds 
reflect different wave lengths of solar 
infra-red. This curve matched almost 
perfectly the reflection spectrum of an 
ice-crystal cloud observed in the labora- 
орун РН wolly different from the 
curves of dust, liquid carbon dioxide, 
liquid formaldehyde and the other nox- 
ious substances that are generally con- 
sidered to be the-content of Venusian 
clouds. 

Far-Fetched Maneuver. Dr. Strong 
does not reject Mariner figures, only 
their interpretation. To take the tem- 
perature of a planet's invisible surface 
by radio is, he thinks, a far-fetched ma- 
neuver. All sorts of things besides hot 
rocks and dust can generate radio 
waves. They may come, for instance, 
from storms in the thick Venusian at- 
mosphere, which is churned by twice as 
much solar energy as hits the Earth. 
Experts on cloud physics are finding 


that even gently turbulent clouds give 


off radio waves. 

Dr. Strong also doubts the theory that 
the carbon dioxide known to be present 
in the atmosphere of Venus must trap 
sunlight by a "greenhouse effect" and 
necessarily make the surface too hot for 
living organisms. The ice crystals in the 
clouds, he believes, are so highly reflec- 
tive that they bounce much of the sun's 
energy back into space before it gets 
anywhere near the planets surface. 
Thus layers of the Venusian atmosphere 
may be comparatively cool, perhaps as 
cool as similar layers on the Earth. 
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3,000-Ib. automatic observatory is lifted 
16 miles above Earth by 200-foot——— 
diameter helium balloon. 4 
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wistfully suggests, not yet faded with 
the passing seasons into the greyness of 
things as they are. Hollywood has been 
performing such tricks for years, but 
rarely with so graceful a touch. 


Smooth Sailor 

Father Goose. The man looks as 
seamy as an old sea bag. His chin 
sprouts a day’s growth of stubble. Tat- 
tered shirttails flap outside his trousers. 
Coltish Leslie Caron sums him up suc- 
cinctly as “a rude, foulmouthed, drunk- 
en, filthy beast.” 

The filthy beast is Cary Grant, some- 
what whimsically cast as a Pacific island 
beach bum. World War II has begun, 


GRANT IN “GOOSE” 

A sprightly stab at crudity. 
and Grant greets it with the disdain he 
might ordinarily show for a stale cana- 
pé. Nevertheless, Australian Navy Com- 
mander Trevor Howard tricks him into 
a position as a plane spotter on a re- 
mote islet near New Guinea. Soon he 
has to rescue Caron and her seven 
giggling schoolgirl charges, who have 
fled the French consulate at Rabaul. 

After a promising beginning, Father 
Goose hits the shoals‘and settles down 
as a slick but superficial imitation of 
The African Queen. Its darling juveniles 
strain their precocity to freshen up the 
familiar fireworks between a proper 
young lady and an improper gent. The 
war itself looks like one of the livelier 
attractions at Disneyland. Grant and 
Caron endure pretty little hardships, 
finally try to get married by a chaplain 
over short-wave radio during a Japanese 
strafing attack. 

The film’s main interest lies in the 
novelty of a grubby Grant. He is mis- 
cast as a Bogart, but he makes a spright- 
ly stab at crudity. When his dinghy starts 
to capsize with a full cargo of sweet 
young things, one tiny mutineer bites 
him, and he throws a capful of water in 
her face. When Caron slaps him, he lets 
her have it too. When Trevor Howard 
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informs him that the island has a hidden 
treasure-trove of good Scotch whisky 
Grant Starts pawing the turf like Рау- 
lov's dog. His engaging brand of rough- 
house finally proves a point that was 
never Seriously in doubt in the first 
place. Scrub the style and polish off 
Cary Grant, and what do you find? The 
real polish underneath. 


Knocking Of Fort Knox 

Goldfinger. A grey sports car spirals 
lazily up an Alp. Looks like any other 
Aston Martin? Look again. This rod has 
bulletproof windows, and can change 
license plates at the flick of a switch. Its 
ло tracks a bugged automobile 
240 km. away. From vents in the rear 
it releases a smokescreen and an oil 
slick. From ports in the grille it pro- 
trudes a pair of machine guns. What's 
more, the rear axle of the chariot is 
armed with bladed hubcaps that tele- 
Scopically extend to chew up the rub- 
ber of an overtaking vehicle. And if the 
driver should decide to ditch an ob- 
streperous passenger, he need only press 
a button: the roof glides back and the 
jump seat violently ejects the jerk. 

In the driver's seat, it goes without 
saying, sits that gadget-gaga gumshoe, 
James Bond (Sean Connery) "Ta-ta," 
he chortles as he charges full throttle 
into his latest caper. Poor James. Little 
does he know that he is about to en- 
counter the grand master of all master 
criminals, “the most evil genius he has 
ever faced": Auric Goldfinger. 

Gold is the operative syllable. Gold- 
finger is a modern Midas who owns a 
solid-gold revolver, a solid-gold Rolls- 
Royce, and a gold-plated girl friend. He 
is reputedly a “bullionaire,” but still he 
wants more gold; he wants all the gold 
in the world. To get it, Goldfinger has 
assembled a ghastly crew of criminal 
specialists. Among them: Oddjob (Har- 
old Sakata), a Korean karatist whose 
hands are so strong he can crush a 
golf ball between thumb and forefinger; 
and Pussy Galore (Honor Blackman), 
the person who flies lead plane in 
Goldfinger’s private air force. With their 
assistance, Goldfinger intends to execute 
a criminal masterpiece. “Tomorrow,” 
he blandly announces, “we will knock 
off Fort Knox.” 

A bit much? Yes, but it's meant to 
be. Like Doctor No and From Rus- 
sia with Love, the two previous Bond 
bombshells, this picture is a thriller ex- 
uberantly travestied. No doubt Goldfin- 
gers formula for box-office gold con- 
tains entirely too much brass, but who 
cares? In scene after scene Director 
Guy Hamilton has contrived some hi- 
lariously horrible sight gags. Item: a 
gangster Goldfingered for liquidation 15 е 
taken for a ride to the nearest junkyard, 
where саг and contents are seized byg 
giant claw, dropped into a mighty 
gle and ruthlessly crushe 
square bale of bloody 
Goldfinger gracious 
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your attention to the advantages of 


the self-winding feature (it's not so 
much the convenience of never having 
to wind your watch as the fact that self- 
winding watches are better time- 
keepers). 

Or, depending on your profession or 
hobby, you might opt for a specialist's 
watch. For the Omega Speedmaster 
wrist computer, for instance, designed 
for production engineers and rally 
enthusiasts. Or the Omega Seamaster 
300, a deep-sea watch for the skin diver. 


Foremost Swiss Chronometer. Alone, the Omega 
Constellation accounts for 61.47% of Switzerland’s 
production of Chronometers— * super?" watches that 
have proved their exceptional accuracy in an official 
Swiss testing station. Shown here is the new Omega 
Constellation “C”. 


How to choose from the largest range 
of ladies' watches. Even more formi- 
dable is the variety of Omega ladies' 
watches. Here, too, the jeweler will try 
to pinpoint the customer's preference 
by frst showing her a pre-selection. 
Among these models will be the Omega 
Ladymatic, a self-winding watch whose 
176-piece movement weighs little more 
than half a sugar cube (one-tenth of an 
ounce). There will also be the Omega 
Sapphette. Its watch-glass is a man- 
made sapphire whose faceted edge 
sparkles like a gem. Almost as hard as 


a diamond, the Sapphette crystal can’ 


neither scratch nor break. 

For the vast collection of Omega 
diamond and gold-bracelet creations, 
many jewelers maintain a special sales 
counter in the rear of the store. This 
arrangement assures privacy and secu- 
rity. 
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In 129 countries, expert service for 
your Omega. Your Omega jeweler not 
only helps you select your watch. He 
not only issues the Omega guarantee. 
He also takes a personal, lasting interest 
in your watch. 

Here he enjoys the backing of his 
Omega colleagues in 129 countries. Any 
one of them will honor your Omega 
guarantee as though he had issued it 
himself. 

Every Omega jeweler belongs to a 
unique international club of watch 
experts, the Omega World Service 
Organization. Every single member of 
this global network is thoroughly fami- 
liar with your watch. 

Wherever business or pleasure may 
take you (interestingly enough many 
Omega owners are inveterate globe- 
trotters), you are therefore likely to 
find there an Omega specialist to whom 
you can entrust your watch for mainte- 
nance*. Thanks to a worldwide train- 
ing and exchange program, your watch 
will receive locally the same care as at 
the Omega factory in Switzerland. 


The movement 


World's tiniest self-winding watch. 
of this Omega Ladymatic weighs about 1/10th of 
an ounce—barely more than half a sugar cube. Yet 
it contains the 176 parts of a high-precision move- 
ment that never needs winding. Omega *s collection of 
self-winding ladies’ watches is the world’s largest. 


Behind the store window, а warm wel- 
For the Omega jeweler in your 
hborhood, store houts 
mean open house. Drop in on him the 
next time you pass by. А warm wel- 
come and a world full of fascination 
await you behind the red velvet back- 
drop of his window. 
* Maintenance means oiling and cleattà 
an Omega jeweler once every 
simple precaution assures 

able timekeeping for de 
works 24 hours 
needs a fraction 
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The Fleshly Muse 


FRIEDA LAWRENCE: THE MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE edited by E. W. 
Tedlock Jr. 481 pages. Knopf. $7.50 


ample, D. H. Lawrence attracted 
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MURRY, FRIEDA & D. H. LAWRENCE 
As generous of body as of soul. 


after his death with memoirs whose 
burden was that only the author under- 
stood "Lorenzo's" real self, and only 
his cloddish wife Frieda stood in the 
| way of some blazing fusion that would 

| make sexual, if not literary, history. 
| Lawrence died in 1930, leaving gen- 
| erations of teen-agers to pore over his 
lyrical celebrations of sex (Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover, The Plumed Serpent) as 
a mystical force that was its own im- 
{| perative, displacing petty considerations 
of established custom, narrow morality 
or Christian ethic. For 26 years, until 
her own death in 1956, Frieda loyally 
supported the image of Lawrence as 
A the ultimate male. But all the while she 


p PI 


ы] whole, and has also assembled a collec- 
| | tion of hitherto unpublished correspond- 
| | a. The result is to 


1 More than Reality, The memoir it- 
™ self is lesser Lawrence in philosophy 
("бех is almost the essence of living”) 
and the style is the still lesser English 
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swarms of intense female admirers, sev- 
eral of whom rushed into print right 
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that might be expected of a Prussian 
baron's daughter. But the letters are 
delightful and perceptive. Most star- 
tlingly, they reveal that Frieda was at 
least as sexually uninhibited as Law- 
rence himself professed to be (which 


As an early prophet of the century’s — was od.deal more than he was 
sexual revolutiom.-im-prose-amdetSy- n reality). 


In the first year that she left her 


professor-husband and three children to 
live with Lawrence, Frieda was admit- 
ting that she could be attracted to other 
men. She and Lawrence, not yet mar- 
ried, set off on a walking trip with 
David Garnett and his friend Harold 
Hobson. Before the trek across the Alps 
was over, Frieda had confessed to Law- 
rence that she had felt a strong physical 
attraction to young Hobson, and he to 
her. Frieda discussed it freely in letters 
to Garnett, and Lawrence furiously 
scribbled comments across her letters: 
"Stinker! Bitch!" 


There are many letters reflecting the 


affair she had several years later with 
John Middleton Murry, husband of 
Katherine Mansfield. “Why, I ask my- 
self, was it you who should have re- 
vealed to me the richness of physical 
love?" 
years 
lacked the courage to steal her from 
Lawrence. 
was between us came out of the gen- 
erosity of your soul as much as the 
generosity of your body." 


Jack wrote 
later, 


to Frieda many 
lamenting that he had 


"And the loveliness there 


Inner Torment. The primary value of 


the collection, however, is in its illumi- 
nation of the stormy relationship be- 
tween Frieda, the German aristocrat, 
and Lawrence, the coal miner's son. 
Lawrence emerges as much prig as im- 
moralist. But he also amply demon- 
strates his doctrine that the most lasting 
relationship between man and woman 
is “love-hate.” She concedes that some 
inner torment sometimes hurled him 
“over the edge of sanity. Once, I re- 
member he had his hands on my throat, 
and he was pressing me against the wall 
and ground out: ‘I am the master, I am 
the master!’” Her response: “Is that 
all? You can be master as much as you 
like, I don’t care.” 


But Frieda has as many self-impor- 


tant feelings as self-effacing ones. She 
complained to one admirer about “so- 
called ‘men’? whose chastity was “male 
conceit,” and she added: “I know to 
my sorrow that I am six times the ‘man’ 
that any of you are.” But with Law- 
Tence’s death at 45 of tuberculosis, 
Frieda was seemingly knocked to her 
knees: she reported “seeing his great- 
ness whole for the first time.” Like “а 
hero in the old days," he should be 
"burnt on a funeral pyre," and as his 
widow, she should “throw herself as a 
last tribute into the flames." 


Where she threw herself instead was 


into an alliance with a pottering Italian 
painter and ceramist with whom she 
lived until she died, the last six years in 


wedlock, In 


and the famine aining а р 
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The Sunday paintings of D, KL 
rence have long been a source ў 
centious but frustrated fascination 
cause few people have ever seen ifm 
“I put a phallus in each one of 
pictures somewhere," Lawrence di f 
painter friend, “and I paint no BI à 
that won't shock people's сама 
cial spirituality." The London E 
obliged by closing up Lawrenci „А 
showing in 1929. Now, at last cost 
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Slight additional cost for 


Monsanto Pydraul* hydraulic fluids can 
be such a wise investment. 


Pydraul will not support combustion. 


Pydraulin your hydraulic lines can mean 
lower insurance costs. 


And Pydraul gives you other benefits. It 
won't sludge or thicken, it's not corro- 
sive, yet Pydraul provides all the lubri- 
cating qualities of premium grade, but 
flammable, petroleum oils. 
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| . 
“nes can prevent this from happening to you 


Pydraul is a performance-proved com- 
bination of safety and utility. Try it. 
You'll like the feeling of security Pydraul 


can give you. 
And if other fluids in your plant are giv- 


ing you trouble, talk to your local Mon- 
santo representative. Chances are he's 


got something to help you. 


Monsanto, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Trademark of Monsanto 
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that he conspired with a British agent 
to change it, confiding to him the delib- 
erations of the U.S. Cabinet itself and 
engaging in a "calculated and continu- 
ing use of deception." ; 


Hamilton's go-between was British 


Major George Beckwith, who was as- 
sumed to be Britain's de facto Minister 
to the U.S., but who in fact had been a 


master spy since 1780 when he arranged — could provide it. As a result, the former 
edicere сес now touchily proud new na- 


the defection of Bened) 


major and the Secretary rendezvoused 
five times, Beckwith relaying his infor- 
mation to London in coded dispatches 
that referred to his high-placed source 


as "Number 7." а 
As a Cabinet officer, Hamilton was 


obligated to inform the President of any 
confrontations with a foreign represent- 
ative. But he doctored his reports to 
further his unilateral policy of entente. 


When the word from Whitehall was hos- 
tile, as in the first rendezvous, Hamil- 


P 


Hamilton's indication that 
favored alliance he calls 
distortion," and his notation discrediting 
the performance of U.S. Minister to 
London Gouverneur Morris was “libel.” 


ton simply did not report the meeting 
at all. The memorandums he submitted 
of later meetings, maintains Boyd, were 


nothing but “gross misrepresentations.” 
the British 
"deliberate 


Compromised Dignity. It is Historian 


Boyd's argument that Hamilton's mach- 
inations “compromised the national dig- 
nity and the national interest” of the 
new republic and weakened its hand in 
the continuing negotiations with White- 
hall. Thus, when an Anglo-American 


agreement finally emerged in 1794, the 


U.S. secured almost none of the con- 
cessions it had sought, including trade 


reciprocity in the Caribbean. Its signer, 


Chief Justice John Jay, was hanged in 
effigy, and the agreement is still known 


as "Jay's treaty." But Boyd believes that 
its name, and the effigy, should have 
been Hamilton's. 


In Search of a Faust 


THE CHALLENGE OF MODERNISATION 
by I. R. Sinai. 256 pages. Norton. $5.50. 


"Backward" is a word no longer used 
in polite Western circles to describe the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Yet this is precisely the word that I. R. 
Sinai uses, plus some even blunter ones, 
in an angrily eloquent book on the 
problems and prospects of the new na- 
tions. “The international atmosphere,” 
writes Sinai, “is absolutely clogged with 
slogans, speeches and books extolling 
the “Great Revolution’ that has sup- 
posedly been brought about in all these 
populous territories. What we are wit- 
nessing in reality is a colorful masquer- 
асе а sort of pperior political orgy, 

a exciting but essentially un- 
dermi а 1 
E dis on mg leading Only to a process 

Lithuanian-born Author Sinai, 40, is 
an Israeli citizen who is now lecturin 
at Manhattan’s New School of Sede 
Research, Along with some other real- 
Istic observers, he contends that Western 
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imperialism was much too easygoing. 
Assailed by guilt feelings, sentimental- 
izing the alien cultures over which they 
ruled, the imperialists failed to over- 
haulhe social structures of the sub- 
ject nations. They gave the non-West 
a taste for Western-style living with- 
out supplying them with the economic 
base or the management training that 


lions, are worse off than they were un- 
der colonialism. 

Time to Give Up Gandhi. Non-West- 
erners, writes Sinai, fail to understand 
that the West's envied economic prog- 
ress is not a matter of technology alone. 
It rests on character traits developed 
over centuries of Western history: an 
assertive individualism; a secure, well- 


D STATLER 
ТЕСТТИ 


SINAI 
Ex-colonies never had it so bad. 


defined ego; a Faustian drive to learn 
and master. 

All of these traits are conspjcuously 
lacking in the non-West; nor are non- 
Westerners at all sure that they want 
them. Believing their own propaganda 
about the "spiritual superiority" of their 
way of life, they stand with a foot in 
each world. A leader like Nehru urged, 
on the one hand, rapid industrializa- 
tion, and on the other revered the Gan- 
dhian ideal of small, self-sufficient com- 
munities dedicated to hand spinning. 
The non-Western personality is in fact 
schizophrenic, writes Sinai; and in an 
acid aside, he suggests that psychiatrists 
might be more useful in the new na- 
tions than economists. É 

Supremacy of the West. Since the 
new nations must undergo a change of 
heart before they can progress, writes 
Sinai, the West is wasting its time with 
economic aid, which is tantamount to 
"pouring oil into a motor with ruined 
cylinders." It is also unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to be democratic. They are 
so far behind the West that it takes a 
Strong man to pull them up. Such a 
leader is likely to be an "exceedingly 
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Shilo Torina 
| The styling of Turin—Stile Torinese—is obvious. Designed j 


world-famous Italian auto stylist G. Michelotti, Contessa Im 
possesses the classic look with that unmistakable Italian I 


ALL- | 
NEW 


THIS IS THE 


Competition performance. Lightning-quick acceleration. ү 
a | flat cornering. Remarkable handling ease and stability at ie 

~ speeds and even on slick conditions. You'll get all of i 
| performance features in this versatile car. Yet you'll bea™ 
by the 1300's fuel economy and maintenance-free 2% | 
Hind 


New power-packed 1251сс GR100 rear-mounted engine: 
ў exclusive Optimum Balance. Standard or 4-speed 5 
with crunch-proof synchromesh gear boxes. These an 
of other automotive advances are incorporated into 
Contessa 1300. 


Discover a new world of pure driving excitement. | y n | 
the Contessa 1300 at your nearest Hino dealer 
| seeing the Contessa 1300 will be worth the trip: 
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Yuletide greetings from the Philippines and 
San Miguel Beer. Make holiday celebrations 
a X А d 
more enjoyable ...Sserve San Miguel Beer, 
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© Automatic \ INN RUGGED 
The RICHEVILLE never wears out: 
39 еме! and a special bearing sy- 
stem guarantee its long life. It is also 
shock-protected bya patented system. 


PRACTICAL 


Every night at midnight the new date 
appears automatically in the dial of 
the RICHEVILLE. 


WATERPROOF 


Neither water, humidity nor dust can 
affect the accuracy of the RICHE- 
VILLE: it is 100 % waterproof. 


ELEGANT 


Men oí taste readily appreciate the 
functional beauty of the RICHEVILLE 
with its modern-style dial. 


THE RICHEVILLE OFFERS ALL THE GUARANTEES YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


The RICHEVILLE is a product of Girard-Perregaux, one of the greatest names in Swiss 
watchmaking since 1791. — Each RICHEVILLE is given the Girard-Perregaux seal wa 
certificate guaranteeing the watch's authenticity. —-The RICHEVILLE is recommende ! y 
the very best watch dealers. — The RICHEVILLE is backed by a world-wide after-sales 
Service. 


S. A. GIRARD-PERREGAUX & CO — LA CHAUX-DE-FO | 
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All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia, 
1 1 ће reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 
“Ж buy give you-that cooler, 
. smoother, more satisfying taste, 
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The way 


it is in Orissa 


farms. Staffed with Japanese techni- 
cians, fully trained by Kubota, these 
farms have become training centers 
for hundreds of eager Indian farmers. 
They are learning the very latest sci- 
entific agriculture methods: Soil 
chemistry. Proper fertilization. Con- 
servation. How and whe } 
Seeding procedtires. And many other 
techniques of modern farming. In 
short, they are learning how to get 
the most out of their land. 

Why was Kubota selected to par- 
ticipate in this program? Because 
Kubota’s rugged agricultural ma- 
chinery is especially designed with 
Asian farming methods in mind. And 
because Kubota's experts are happy 
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to instruct farmers on how to best 
use this special equipment. 

Asian farmers, using Kubota’s 
tractors, power tillers, irrigation sys- 
tems, and rice threshers are producing 
larger crops than ever. And better 
crops invariably mean happier people. 
"That's the way it is in Orissa today. 

If you would like specific infor- 
mation about Kubota's products and 
services, please 
write to Kubota 
Foreign Trade 
Department, IW. 
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Way to Santa,” а documentary on a Santa would swear that no опе“ could make, SEND ME NO FLOWERS itd 
Claus who spends most of the year lonely musical entertainment out of the Wpilled “ап exurban hy 


: VUE : pochondri, 
and drifting but gets into his red suit each blood, blind gallantry, and stupefying himself that the Ndriag 


3 S hereafter ; 
Christmas for the children. idiocy of World War I. Joan Littlewood Day is his widow-to = 
—— and her amazingly adroit London Theater. is the sprightly crapehanper . 
eax Thursday, December 24 Workshop=company have*d ip The n 


‚ B. Sh 5 T 
a YON lVIne in rison as the pis iin: Prod 
Manhattan; (NBC, pus a.m.), RECORDS m transforms Augie” B ш 
77 Mass from St. Patrick's Cathedral in Man- ; E cockney flowe Y He 
hattan; (CBS, midnight-1 a.m.), from St. Best Listening: 1964 T Peddler intg PP | AC 
—- Luke's Lutheran Church in Manhattan; OPERA: Baritones rarely get the girl, but BO к > 
| (ABC, midnight-1 a.m.), Mass from the this year they take the cake. Geraint Evans B ? © Ks ( 
| National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- turns in one of opera's great characteriza- est Readin | 
ception in Washington, D.C. tions as the lecherous old swindler in RCA FRIEDA LAWRENCE; 
| p Victor’s Falstaff, amply supported by the CORRESPONDENCE edit THE ШЙ 
Friday, December 25 other singers and. by Conductor Georg Jr. Essays, letters ed by By iy 


TODAY SHOW (NBC, 7-9 a.m). Burr Solti. In Rigoletto (Deutsche Grammo- 
Tillstrom and Kukla, Fran and Ollie, in a phon), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, best 


3 ты! 
Ories reveal that D, d обоа ч 


| i | was herself а ty ica] p, me 
| special Сһгїзїтаз_Бау.ргоргат. known for his sorrowful lieder, proves and in being openly nta ы 
i THE ENTERTAINERS (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). himself equally expressive as the tragic band, practiced in fact the gi 


~ Carol Burnett, Caterina Valente, Art Buch= hunchback in a powerful performance led 


T 
б 


1 that he earnestly preached i 
| wald and Bob Newhart.stae-m-4 special by Rafael Kubelik. priggishly deplored in reality, \ 
| j Christmas show. CHORAL: Carlo- Mario Giulini master- THE FOUNDING FATHER. 
| fully melds the Philharmonia Orchestra, | Whalen. The facts of Joe 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE CHAMPION- descent Verdi Requiem (Angel). Intricate 


SHIP GAME (ABC, 2 p.m. to conclusion). but eloquent, the-Symphony of Psalms is —money.. into Power for himself m 
The final contest for the 1964 A.F.L. performed by the CBC Symphony and the sons—need no embelli 
l 


ШИШИ 
| Crown. Eestival Singers of Toronto, spurred-on by ~a blueprint for the wh al 


| 
| 

| Saturday, December 26 chorus and four soloists into an incan-  reer—the fortunes h 
| 
| 
I 
I 


А eeler-déaler agis 

j Igor Stravinsky (Columbia). kingmaker. | 

f Sunday, December 27 ORCHESTRAL: A triumphant beginning to THE HORSE KNOWS THE WAY, by lef 
| NOYE'S FLUDDE (CBS, 10-11 а.т.). А -the Boston Symphony Prokofiev series js O'Hara. More short st 


ries by one daf 


13th century miracle play, originally per- the big, wartime Fifth Symphony, con-  alltime masters of the art. 


formed in the English cathedral city of ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Leonard Bern- SELECTED LETTERS OF ROBERT 05/8 
Chester, reinterpreted by Benjamin Britten айне тт the New York Philharmonic by Lawrance Thompson. This ЛУ | 
YEAR END REVIEW. (NBC, 4-5 p.m.), = for Liszts Faust Symphony and cooled shows the poet's wit, shrewdness e: 


NBC News. special reviewing the"events them down for a lapidary performance of and also the courage that saw him x 

of 1964. a Haydn’s Symphonies 82 and 83 (Colum- ап unrelenting succession of painful i= 

YEAR 'IN-YEAR OUT (ABC, 10:15-11 bia). Haydn (in Symphonies 95 and 101) ly tragedies. se Git 

p.m.) An ABC News special on the also got the benefit of Fritz Reiner’s LIFE WITH PICASSO, by Erana 

events of 1964. accumulated wisdom and inborn preci-  Picasso's penultimate mistress [рг 

sion in his last recording, made two _ епу frank detail of her ши mu 

Monday, December 28 months before his death (RCA. Victor). years with the EET Mene i 

CAROL FOR ANOTHER CHRISTMAS (ABC, FOLK MUSIC: Only two months old, the dinary painter-genius as artistic Eo 

| 9:30-11 p.m.). The first of a series of spe- songs from Another Side of Bob Dylan her. own very considera ist 
I 
| 


2 : v and Р 
cials on the U.N., this dramatic show (Columbia) are already being hummed edge, his views on wee 
is based loosely on Dickens’ Christmas and strummed, for no опе in the folk around*him. 
Carol, has a script by Rod Serling, a world hits so many responsive chords. 
musical score by Henry Mancini, and is JAZZ: Big Band and Quartet in Concert 
directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz. (Columbia) 


Best Sellers r 
shows off nine virtuosos, _ FICTIO 


eek) 
playing Monk, with Monk, at Philhar- 1. Herzog, Bellow Ü lst os 
Tuesday, December 29 monic Hall. Dizzy Gillespie and the Dou- 2. The Rector of оү, 4 
О UCE (ВС П о Р: AS noe e The Mann Wallace 4 нове! 
8:30-9:30 p.m.) Madlyn Rhue guest-stars  batic trumpeting and exhilarating scat 4. Candy, Southern an 
as a lorn lovely who asks Agent Napoleon singing, while on the dreamier side, there's — 5. Julian, Vidal (S) ning | D 
Solo for help. Getz/Gilberto (Verve), the record that in- 6. You Only Live TAS rom he 
PROJECTION ‘65 (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) troduced the girl from Impanema. Col- 7. The Spy Who Came 
NBC News's annual forecast ‘of world — trane's Sound (Atlantic) sounds great. Le Carré (6) . stewart 6) 
events. ла, i MUSICALS: Barbra Streisand, Carol 8. This Rough Mega ТА? 
anning апа Zero Mostel are the win- 9. Armageddon, the gol W | 
THEATER ners he-Broadw. inct-in-their- -10. The ated gn | 
cast recordings of Funny Girl (Capitol), Cheever | j 
On Broadway Hello, Dolly! and Fiddler on the Roof NFICTIO < 
THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT. Bill Man- (both RCA Victor). NONE jad) 
hoff fills every round with comic impact 1. Markings, Hammar pur O Gea 
in this Verbal slugfest, pitting a fiery, CINEMA 2. Reminiscences, Ma ier ©) e 
E xis е, Diana Sands, against à self- THE UMBRELLAS OF CHERBOURG. Every 3. The Kennedy а OR 
ta RUE ce clerk, Alan Alda. word of dialogue is sung in this sparkling 4. The Italians, Вася Na) : 

: ea Ere i събор а straight face be- French musical by Director Jacques 5. The Kennedy iking Р теп è 
EL GS PIS Obsessions of the Demy, who tells a rather foolish fable of Times and 2 һу, Chak 4 
lach, Alan TEA je zn Wal- young love with taste, Spirit and style. 6. My Autoblog en Gilot 9) | 
honor to Murray Seti ше Jackson do GOLDFINGER. Another slam-bang spoof of 7. Life with Fe, Sartre (10) a) Nes 
à gals comedy and Ian Fleming's fiction has James Bond 8. The Words, werth ee 
* All times EST. (Sean Connery) testing his mettle with 9. Russia at Wo mmission ‚| 

Б a gilded nude, а shapely henchwoman 10. The Warren peceM ? 
É, 
2 "е Mirror shanges And subscription Inquiries should be malled to T Ds 
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momo imus LA i — —evemys steering 
UTE TTT ooth, successful course. in your 
boeings you'll have a legion of lovely ladies to do your 
bidding. and you bid well to lead an enchanted, exciting 
life all over the world. making people happy where'er 
| you go—where’er they go... with you. 
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LETTERS 


| 4 the At. Pitfall іп any rep, 
Sir: Jose Р Spiritual insigh igion. The d 
; ph Cardinal Ri dramati nsight one atra: ceper 
he of St. Louis, the eer, Archbishop: ular MR manifestations ar t the more 
: TIMES M h 


n otl. 
i then 
minated the news. | 
Democrats, liberals але Раа WILLIAM J. Conwa Centerville, ma, "OMAS С. McGowan 
“will have to agree that that as е E: ri ч 
СИ Sir: Pope P nu айу,” was ы Came Nhu, « 
Mem travel, i i5 MASS pioneering papa] Buddhists im tight after ай, she ‘Dragon 
; cile Christian rere. — (0 embarrass out? Viet N said the 


is Р f Defense ‘Chicago ' 
«y Secretary © | : iscensi 5 the gove 
brainy, Or 4 Jive forever: AISSension wit z-'ernmenf and 

kind liv И aries have рту Я c 
May his DANIEL L. AUBRY The Way-Ovt Middle en these unfortunate Sconce Catan 
Sir: Your article on Buddhism with the ame Nhu, I do not propose Sui ae 
picture on the cover of the Dai Butsu of With fire, but I have to agree with her that 


outtalked, outshook, Еа makura [Dec. 11] reminds me of an asa group they are certainly exasperating. 


иот hem. all 11] rer 

„ LBJ: W White-Housed them all. unforgettable notice inside the stomach (Mrs.) ARLEN 

ошап and 00" Craic A. STARKEY unforgetta iha (which one can climb into, Joliet, Щ, арар 
like the Statue of Liberty). It read: Sir: = à 

ir: TYME’s article on Buddhism illüs-^ 


damn! You've "American soldier bewa You are enter- 

amn; damn. damn, i his dens ing the womb of the cosmic forces of Uni- 

Sit. "e customed tO his y'alls, Pike verse: This was in September 1945, and 
yn ac be your Man о doubtless was a reaction to Hiroshima. 


trates again the strictures religion*imposes 


world view, indoctrination rather than real 


grown Cy B.J. will = и i i 

fis cun rently, it should be J.F.K., QUE CLARENCE W. BARTOW ee persecution of nonbelievers 

year e president to whom we т. rather than realization of varying view- 
" points, fanaticism rather than individual- 


| опали Ment was his presidency that 


e with love and pride i. your statement about “Buddhism’s ism. Christianity, along with other reli- 


| Ut 5? ives on fir J j 
| ch In years to come, ац Strident inner contradictions" is as naive ny iss the same history—the Spanish 
pem will prevail Баве John Ken- а saying, "Once a man is an American. irc Perte Ww European religious wars, 
йу so deeply inspired all of us. he must immediately recognize racial Ba gin uakers in Massachusetts _ 

) BROTHER DOMINIC equality because the Constitution of the ий - Пап Ne- 
passionist Monastery U.S. recognizes racial equality." Like groes and whites NES 8—4 
Chicago. Americans, Buddhists are human beings. MILDRED D. MICHAEL — 

Buddhism forbids killing, stealing, adul- Hanover, Pa. 


sir, Robert F. Kennedy. Не showed his tery, lying, use of alcoholic liquor. But 


ишде at a time when ordinary теп Among those who don’t practice the feach- Death Down South 


| fi ered. : ч ziller е : 

f, would have falt PAUL H. ZAREFSKY ings, there are-killers, thieves, adulterers, — Sir: I suggest that Sheriff Lawrence 
e . liars, drunkards. It is simply a case of man Rainey and Deputy Cecil Price (Dec. 18] 

Bellaire, Texas against religion—just as racial trouble in volunteer for the Peace Corps and serve 


as SEC = the U.S. is a case of.man.against an ideal. jp Congo 
Sr California's George Murphy, the Ау for your statement that many -Bud- in the, Congo, 


; ; А I " M. L. Mason 
only man ever to beat the Kennedy image: ^ qhists secretlusbelieye-sthey.- "can tame fe tton, Colo M S 


Fresno, Calif HUGH SCARAMELLA Communism,” I have knöwnm several Bud- rr 
епоса: dhists to turn down Communists who Sir; Just the thought ot Mississippi scares 
St The Beatles (Yeah! Yeah!). posed as friends by pointing out this or the daylighis out of me. Bu having, a 
KATHY MANCUSO that common denominator in the two some шабу spirit, I'm going 
Shenectady, N.Y isms” and by saying that Buddhism and to Mississippi this summer, merely to un- 
Dci E Communism are the same. Buddhists call derstand how it feels to be in a land where 


Sir Pablo Casals a р the trick the “Communist killing-by-clinch- methods of controlling thought and action 
| als, w e о S = h 
hose artfulness in in- ing method." Buddhism has never been a are probably as strong as those employed 


(twining freedo i 
л m, music 5 А А Ae ae P 3 5 
| pod ееп рог prey to other isms. Buddhism will die a — by Eastern European Communist states. 
alse membership 


lics is beyond conte : 
ace OMe natural death, as Gautama Buddha said, For protection Vil get f bershi 
Tompano Beach, Fla after it has completed 5,000 years. cards in the Ku Klux Klan and White Cit- 
г. Moi а Tin SWE izens Council. I don't have the guts of 
* Moise Торот Есі of the 20th Rangoon, Burma Schwerner, Chaney or E TEE 
n . г 


Century, 
Sir: Although I am not a Buddhist, I in- Pittsburgh 
erpreted your article on the subject as an T 


. H » IZE 
unfegenerate evaluation of the antinomies Sir: The “White Knights of the KEN 
could well be renamed The Simbas of the 


боо (Маз.) MARGARET SULLIVAN 


6 


Major Mi f igi itnes i 

SR) ichael Hoare а of a great religion. The adroitness of this 

ttes іп the Congo. and his mer- article does not, in my opinion, redeem it South. C 
ШЫ GERALD D. M from constituting an affront to the expo- Joss MaNETTE BUSTANOBY 
M nfield, N.J. - MURPHY nents of this faith. Antinomianism is not — Syracuse 


peculiar to Buddhism; but is rather an in- 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


g an atom bomb on 


the state of Mississippi. Iam ashamed that 


ч 
| such a savage state exists їп the country. 
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INSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Phase i 


| Sir: I favor droppin 
| 


C. M. MOORHEAD 


| nclude 
t a TIME 
yap OMP servi address lab : 
| EV your subscrip never you it ATTACH If you're moving, please let us know five weeks Bucyrus, Ohio- 
|; : before changing your address. Place magazine. g ; *s Mississippi, how can 
| om ч» усь, LABEL address label here, print your gie ‚> | Sir: wore Be oct i 

E Internat; т orem If. youhavevasquestion™ 09 there be the Grea : 
| te rige HERE place your magazine address | | LEONARD SOLOMON 
| 3m 18; Neth this form to your tetter” | В li 

» Netherlands Indianapolis 
i — Ls Xo Mr. Edgar Killen 
5 :^ Your reference to Mr. gar 

| aen, i «Па this form wi | pee Free Will Baptist preacher is in euer 

q eck: Ww ~ А e 
| эы" my resonis 0 new Subseripi un | and casts a serious reflection. on е 
| m Scription, 2. SEND nomination. Mr. Killen is not, 
| tan CAPTION | never been a Free Will Baptist preac 

ы TIME MATES: To ente J S | BILLY A. ME 

| ether Completa T, Own curre e, eset address 25 Executi: x z 
S Page of t listing by Cy, please г m f F 
i Se Issue Country on | National Association ot 0 
Me ye city : cut) Nashville, Tenn. 
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Electrical and electronic meas- 
uring instruments manufac: 
tured by (YEW) represent half 
a century of research and 
proven technology which have 
placed (YEW) among the 
foremost leaders in its field. 
World-wide acceptance of 
Yokogawa’s reliability and de- 
pendable accuracy has proven 
the complete trust time and 
time again. Leading firms of 
the world are Joining the list 
of the satisfied [YEW] clients. 
However large or small your 
requirements are, you can 
confidently depend on the 
experience.of (YEW), a trusted 
name... proven World- 


Feel free to write to: 


YOKOGAWA ELECTRIC WORKS, LTD. 


2-9 Nakacho, Musashino-shi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: YOKOGAWA MUSASHINOMITAKA 


YOKOGAWA ELECTRIC WORKS, INC. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Free Speech at Berkeley 
Sir: 


t, Iam 
i d a student, | 
epublican an t Tam 
o our fine Aerea Mr 
TES "including our. free ein 
S itica tion. гегу Ine a 
а rear a these-pre- 
ae таа be willing to ЛШ 
cous E ote Sains (Dec. 18] and 
d i rt o 
pee the. admiration and suppo 
es 


1 wW 
ry American Wilt 
E lie freedoms it guaran 
and t атам 
ери 
e-TCBisler as а Communist! 
RICHARD INLANDER 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: The "civil rights militants, Trotsky- 
ites, and members of a Communist front" 
do not represent a majority. of the stu- 
dents as far as their pro-Communist be- 
liefs are concerned. We realize there are 
Communist-front groups at Berkeley, but 
the members of these groups are often the 
same civil rights-workers in Mississippi 
whom TIME heralds as brave and devoted 
humanitarians. Why the distinction? The 
tactics of the students were not those of 
Castro but rather those of Gandhi. 

PETE MOTOLA 
University. of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Home, Sweet—Home 


Sir: I got quite a chuckle out of your use 
of German in your treatise on sculpture 
[Dec. 11]. Did you-mean Lebensraum 
(room or space to live in); or Liebesraum 
(room to-love. in)? The-implication. of. the 
combination was delightful. Miller's Mary: 
Walking Sequence—beautiful! 
: ERTKX-B.-PAULSON 


ероп, Mich. 


b It depends on the sculpture; Miller's 
Mary obviously needs both. 


Fallingwater 


Sir: May I speak in regard to two men 
who are not around to speak for them- 
selves? There was “talk” 
my father into building Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Fallingwater [Dec. 11], now in the 
excellent care of the Western Pennsylva- 
nia Gonservancy. My role was to make 
my father acquainted, some 
two years before Fallingwater was de- 
signed. From there on, Wright's architec- 
ture needed no sales talk, and my father's 
quality as-a client has been appreciatively 
described by Wright in print. Thank you 
for your good words about the Aalto 


room. 
EDGAR KAUFMANN JR. 
New York City - 


Consultant Competition? 


Sir: The “Executive Peace Corps” [Dec. 


"l"99ems.an. ironic commentary on the 
modern concept Ofefree-eniaroc: 


cece se еге... 
are a number of experienced consultants 


in the “developing” countries providing 
the continuity of contact essential to effec- 
tive consulting who will now be faced 
with cut-rate competition sponsored by 
the U.S. taxpayer, 

SPRUILLE BRADEN JR. 
Bogota, Colombia 


Ancient Trade 


Sir: The photograph in your Cinema 
Section [Dec. 11] of a Slave trader coolly 
examining the teeth of a naked woman 
closely parallels the 19th century French 
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Painting Slave Market , 

róme, in the Clark A i Д 
town, Mass. [see Cut]. 


Manhasset, N.Y. 


Pitching Camp 

Sir: Re Susan Sont | 

of the word Camp (111 Р ‘кі 
; s › 105+ 


reference to the Aussi D Й 
Was dug up is beyond тше c, te 
purely New York slang, irgot Im 
across it in the early 530. At gm 
roups of homosexuals "e 
apartments - they rented- e 


S. Att 
lived Nd ї 
apartments were dro Th 


1 Called “camps уу, 
extension ` the residents thereof E 
called camps—I don't know why w 


campers, but they weren't. 


а JACK Oswaty 
Miami, Fla, 
Sir: 
A Tiffany lamp is very "low" camp, 
Old postcards are Early Heterosexual, 
Scopitone's the rage, for those college qx 
And Miss Sontag’s the square's intellectc. 

MAGGAIE Rit 

New York City 


Sir: By printing your analysis of он 
you have ensured that Camp vill no n 
er be Camp, if you see what P 
philistines will now recognize Erat 
virtues of vulgarity, while the iu 
will be driven-to- rely once S i 
taste, <if any. Western сун 
again been snatched from the 


Davip W SIFTON 


Patrick A.F.B., Fla. т 


5 as al 
Sir: You describe Miss Sonta а 
tellectual. How could any T d : 
anything to do with these cutely фр, 
bourgeois vulgarity, thes dí im 
poodles of the human габ® f pies 
themselves to the CUI mans I 
trivia, making a о у ff 
greatness, his intellec То g. GUNË 


Worcester, Mass. of cant? 
5210015, 
comes from the low SK MP. 
from the police rating m the Wor ret 
Male Prostitute), or 10 where 10! ic het 
IL concentration сатрга атр ag 
ality was supposedly т ar and ou i 
to stay. True—the yu ee more 05 
is Camp. What could and B 
than Victorian “Та ; like 
sand and superlativer, ^ jd 
"delicious." But Tee anyway 4 
Down es ow 
nae in implication ЕВ 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
und 
Deep Be e last week, President 


Jayed host to small. groups of 
n gave them “deep background 
XI LAM into his plans and aspirations 
ide full term in office. 

ы d Mandate. Despite his over- 


imite } i 
ae election victory, Johnson has 
k grandiose ideas about the extent of 
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hi 
D He considers it a limited 
S үс Ing him to steer a middle- 
> ae He sees his role as that 
о through which a national 
tnd fe tiles Toward that 
die ntinue to urge suc 
i einen in the nation 05 эе 
ves, a abor, liberals and conserva- 
lique ^ reason together"—a tech- 
Ds as largely accounted for 
Dus political success. - 
ability a has no illusions about: his 
in four ТУБЫ, and reform U.S. life 
: ae Although he was an ad- 
Ne. к аро of Franklin Roo- 
Isparages the 
New Dealers who a 


k Di 
rect 
jitter, Nas es were banned. So, for that 
ae the eae fact that the President had 
ch was aie S. But the Associated Press 
represented, broke the news : 
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dall. Us. 


Johnson seeks accommodation, not 


conflict. 

To Johnson, this. concept in no way 
represents a forfeiture of leadership. 
It means merely that he is willing to 
accept slow but steady progress toward 
the “great society" he envisions, rather 


ET 
tcl 


PRESIDENT WITH BUSINESS LEADERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE* 


deing the next four years without illusions. 


than risk a setback or stalemate by try- 
ing to knock heads together. Johnson's 
great society does not consist of some 
grand philosophic design. Johnson dis- 
trusts philosophy. He is a pragmatist, 
and his interest lies in moving step 


* Seated: Outgoing Commerce Secretary Lu; 
ther Hodges, Alcoa’s Frank M 
lI, Johnson, Litton-Imdüstries Charles Thorn- 
ton, and American Can’s William Stolk. Stand- 
ing: Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the Presi- 
dents Council of Economic Advisors; Gen- 
eral Motors’ Frederic Donner, John T. Con- 
nor, Chase Manhattan Bank’s David Rocke- 
feller, U.S. Steel's Roger Blough, Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Hubert Humphrey, Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s Frazar Wilde, Campbell Soup’s William 
Murphy, American Electric Powers Donald 
Cook, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
IBM's Thomas Watson Jr, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith's Michael McCarthy, 
АЛ. & T/s Frederick Kappel and CBS's Frank 
Stanton. 
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for ideas on how to create new jobs, 
how to give employable skills to the 
many vouths who do not go to college, 


SS 


how to cut the commuters’ travel time 
in the nation’s congested urban areas. 
He is convinced that this year’s tax cut 
has spurred the economy, yet he hews 
to no dogmatic economic theory. At 
the moment, he is determined to hold 
down Government spending. Yet, if the 
economy, lags, he has no compunction 


"against greater spending, or a bigger tax 


reduction, or both. He will do what he 
feels must be done. ; 

Patience & Prudence. Johnson takes 
the same flexible approach to foreign 
affairs. He believes that.new leadership 
in the Soviet Union, West Germany, 
Britain, India and Italy indicates a world: 
in flux, full of new problems—but als 
new opportunities for accomi 
Aware that events may nof 
to the U.S.'s liking іп 


West in its competition with Commu- 


nism. He has faith that а ge 
too, can learn to reason togethe FT А 
Thus, abroad, Пов e E 
i iclear for E 
Ide em allies as a practical 
means to prevent nuclear PT 
but he will not try to ed allies no 
accepting it. He hopes that t с e 
French President Charles de к m 
may find wider areas of agreement, 


dc he is resigned to the possibility that this 


ently agreed to 
renegotiate the Panama Canal treaty as 


Panama has been demanding—and just 
as prudently announced the intention of 
the U.S. to build a second canal (see 
THE HEMISPHERE). 

Lyndon Johnson knows that he may 
be criticized for being too cautious. But 
he is convinced that his approach en- 
sures progress—and that is his principal 
interest. 


Gracious Host 


President Johnson last week invited 
a few folks.to drop by the White House. 
About 8,000 of them did. 

First came eight new ambassadors to 
the U.S., presenting their credentials. 
Next it was 155 children, most of them 
Negroes, from Washington settlement 
houses. Lyndon joined them for a pup- 
pet show in the East Room, was greeted 
by one boy with an airy ^Hi, Johnson"; 


sod 
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r unthinkable, now and fO CHE A 
M: iust therefore apply t M 
лус the same inventivenes Las 
enc d termined effort to make р “i 
Pekin eternal and meaningful tor 
on ea 
usua are’ the most hopeful times 
in all the years since Christ was born 


Prescription for Commerce 

Nothing annoys President Johnson 
more than the notion that he cannot 
get good men to come to work—for 
him—in Washington. Last week, in his 
first Cabinet appointment, the President 
took special pains to disprove that the- 
ory: he named John- T. Connor, 50, 
president of the  multimillion-dollar 
drug firm, Merck & Co., as his new 
Secretary of Commerce to replace Lu- 
ther Hodges. 

Hodges, 66, a former (1954-1960) 
Democratic Governor of North Caro- 
lina who once showed his salesmanship 


by posing in his underwear to promote... almost triple comp 


his state's textile industry, was in John 
Kennedy's original Cabinet, made his 
most notable mark as Commerce Sec- 
retary by launching an export expansion 
program that helped boost 108: exports 
from an annual $19.6 billion in 1960 to 
$25 billion now,.But-when he was first 


later, he escorted them to the Blue yppoinited, Hodges told friends that he 
Room oan 


to see ап 18-ft. balsams 
Christmas trée, thence to the” State 
Dining Room for ice cream and eggnog. 

A.F.L.-C.I.O. President George 
Meany and seven other labor leaders 
were put in proper holiday spirits by 
the President's renewal of a campaign 
pledge to work for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law’s section authorizing state 
right-to-work laws. Then, after sand- 
wiching in a buffet Supper for some 
1,500 White House staffers, the Presi- 
dent greeted 14 business leaders. As 
he always does, Johnson impressed the 
businessmen, and Av T. & T.’s Frederick 
R. Kappel spoke for them all when he 
Teported that the President “is being 
extremely wise in his thoughtful evalua. 
tion” of the U.S. economy. 

Toward week’s end Lady Bird John- 
son and Muriel Humphrey conducted 
a White House tour for 1,500^women. 
who had worked as volunteers for the 


Johnson-Humphrey ticket, and the Pres- 
ident was host at a 
ers accredited 


less and efore several thou- 
Sand peo ered on the Ellipse, 
south Whi ne pushed a 
i: Оп 5,000 r i 
lights on a 72-ft. ardor ane 
Spruce, a gifi t of New York State 

‘At this Christmas Season of 1964 т. 
the President Said, “we can think of 
broader and brighter horizons than any 


10 


ould quit after four years. Last week 
he did—and Drug Executive Connor 
seemed to fit perfectly the presidential 
prescription for a replacement. 

Who Should? He Should. He is a 
freewheeling, sharp-speaking man whom 
other businessmen like to describe as a 
“maverick,” and he has had solid ca- 
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SECRETARY-DESIGNATE CONNOR 


The boss's kind of man. 
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ransom for Cuban prisoners. He is vit 
_ј chairman of.-the- Business 
a member of the,Comm! 
nomic Development. 


man. Connor used to des " 
as a New Dealer, now S% fiber 
an independent Democrat 
businessman.” But when it 
conflict between doctrinaire 
and business interests, Conn 
nessman first. In 1959, k 
see's liberal Democratic 


penetrate 
Connor admitte 
general way, was noy @ 
he blasted кеа 
questions; he ЧЕ f 
dermine his line of arEU or 
the morning and 
lines and introduc єй 
time that defies imm! 


the Johnson 


Teers in both Washin, 
and big business. A grad 

cuse University (36) andre 
School (39), he Went ( 
top New York law firm 
Washington in 194) as 
Administration lawyer. s ШЙ 
over to be chief Counsel ү 


ton bu 
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: - the Navy, а 
Merck as general 


Pacity he was ; 
his old boss, Bush Д 
firm's board ch ; 
Connor has neve 
his talents or ES mod 
1955, when Bush Was a 
new company President 
top Merck executives whon 
like to see in the job | 
Connor, and when Conn 
asked, he said: “I shoul 
president.” Conn 
he got the job. 
He boosted Merck's 
ing to new highs, at th 
his nine years as presid 
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Tesearch Spark 
© same time iy 
ent Managed |, 
mc any profits, from 

million to $36 million. X 


| 
| 
His. salary ; 
Merck is $129,800 a year. iis 
21,000 shares of Merck stock (my 
$45.50 a share), not counting option 
and as of last week he had not decida 
whether he would keep it (and thereby 
risk conflict-of-interest criticism), рїї 
in trust or sell it, assuming the Sen 
confirms his appointment next monh 
"Liberal Businessman." Connor hs 
long been one of the blue-ribbon Us 
businessmen that Washington offi 
tap for aid and advice. After the M 
of Pigs fiasco in 1961, he helped a 
millions of dollars worth of Ae 
went to” Fidel Castro as part of tè 
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a negotiations tO reduce 
current eo the board by 50%. 
raft A after his appointment to the 
fast of was announced, he was still 
(anm to back down. Said he: *I 
qeu myself at the midpoint be- 
cor a strict protectionist and ап all- 
(re trader. I am against arbitrary 
ош Т е cuts across the board for 
manufactured goods. Each reduc- 
s cba. olen he- made, og тга: 


budget, and 
he Census, Pat- 

28099 oe Public Roads, 
jureau and Area Redevelop- 
ation. But the true mis- 
tary of Commerce can- 
into an organization 
ʻo simplest terms, it is to 
me И idence in the Administra- 
; ке опе businessmen. That is some- 
d ua A which President Johnson him- 
iae orks almost full time, and he is 
at it. In John Connor, the 


lly good 
iei should have an able helper. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Beyond a Doubt | 
The U.S. Supreme Court proved last 
week that, when faced with a matter of 
truly national urgency, it can make up 
its mind in a hurry. Little more than 
fve months after enactment of the most 
far-reaching civil rights act in U.S. his- 
try, the court unanimously declared 
that a key section of that act was 
constitutional. It thus removed the last 
doubt about the right of Negroes to 
equal access to public accommodations 
anywhere in the nation. 

In a legal sense, the court’s decision 
merely reaffirmed a rule of 140 years’ 
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шше clause gives Congress sweep- 
ШШ powers to regulate any activity that 
i en remotely affects.commerce among 
states. But its potential 1 
* Tace relations was 
momentous. A 


anywhere 
and b 


insists 
п 


js kind of nonethele 
Negro can now travel 
е a ор a any hotel or café 
ain that the law, at least 
that he be served. 

9 Limitations." I ini i 
ims ations. In an opinion writ- 
т T of its two Southerners, Tex- 
о Clark, the court dismissed 
linta MS by Georgia's Heart of At- 
Rings el and Ollie's Barbecue in Bir- 
competion Ala., that they could not be 
under the ae accommodate Negroes 
atk se of regulating commerce. 
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OLLIE McCLUNG SR. (LEFT) IN HIS BIRMINGHAM BARBECUE 


EU 


After the shock, five new customers. 


Clark, is *whether-íhe.activity sought 
to be regulated is commerce Which-con- 
cerns morethan one state and has a 
real and substantial relation to the na- 
tional interest." 

Glark cited testimony before congres- 
sional committees which showed that 
racial discrimination is a nationwide 
problem, that Negroes are so uncertain 
of finding accommodations when trav- 


standing, holding that the Constitution’s — eling that it impairs their "pleasure and 


convenience" and has “the effect of dis- 
couraging travel on the part of a sub- 
stantial portion" of the nation's 20 mil- 


on lion Negroes. Observed Clark acidly: 


*One can hardly travel without eating." 

“The fact that the main intent of Con- 
gress in-passing the act was to deal with 
“what it considered a moral wrong,” 
does not affect its validity under the 
commerce clause, Clark ruled. In past 
cases, such’ as those involving laws 
against white slavery and gambling, the 
court has upheld commerce-clause reg- 
ulations that had more of a moral than 


an economic intent. Nor is the size of a_ 


ment) for the proprietor. Clark cited 
the ancient common-law rule that inn- 
keepers must serve any well-behaved 
person, also noted that longstanding 
public accommodations laws in 32 
states have never been successfully 
challenged = 

The court dealt harshly with the 
claim that a proprietor who cannot 
choose his customers as he wishes is de- 
prived of property without the due 
process of law guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment. In a concurring opinion, 
Justice William O. Douglas cited with 
approval the following argument: “The 
institution of private property exists for 
the purpose of enhancing the individual 
freedom and liberty of human beings,” 
and is often restricted for just that rea- 
son. “The most striking example of this 
is the abolition of slavery. Slaves were 
treated as items of private property; yet 
surely no man dedicated to the cause 
of individual freedom could contend 
that individual freedom and liberty suf- 
{егей Ьу emancipation of the slaves. 


942 " There is not any question that ordinary 


specific activity те1еу ар маніт! 
the-court upheld™the" Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938-as applied to a 
farmer who sowed only 23 acres of 
wheat to feed his own cattle. The com- 
bined output of many small farmers, 
said the court, affects the total flow of 
interstate commerce. 

Slavery & Servitude. The Supreme 
Court also rejected arguments that 
forcing a motel or restaurant owner to 
serve Negroes amounts to "involuntary 
servitude" (which, ironically, is prohib- 
ited under the anti-slavery 13th Amend- 
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zoning laws place far greater restric- 
tions upon the rights of private prop- 
erty owners than would public accom- 
modations legislation." 


This whole line of reasoning was eas- и 
ily applied by the court in the case of | 


the Heart of Atlanta Motel, wh 
fronts on an interstate highway, М 
comes white transients, advent 
national magazines, and g 
its guests from outside 
Barbecue was a tougi 
it is eleven blocks Tre 
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terstate highway, does n 


ot advertise, 
seeks no transients. Although A is ma 
Negro neighborhood and emp oys А 
Negroes it serves Negroes only pom E 
take-out counter. Yet OIN S seer 
some $70,000 worth last year— We 


\ iscrimination 
bama- Racial disc 


purchased from a pugne de 
saler who imported it pue of Ala- 
meat-packing plants outside S 

ruled the 
© flo Аа 
Went or the Heart of Atlanta Motel, 
complained: “This makes possible a so- 
cialistic state.” Ollie McClung Sr., co- 
owner of Ollie’s Barbecue, declared: 
“I’m shocked.” 

Yet, despite their distress, Ollie, 48, 
and his son Ollie Jr., 24, announced that 
“as law-abiding Americans, we feel we 
must bow to.this-edict?" Two hours 
later. five Negroes walked into Ollie's 


We A 


SIT-INS AT CHARLOTTE, N.C., LUNCH 
Freed from fear with a $2,000,000 bon 


COUNTER (1960) 


Us, 


has In 
—which grosses some $450,000_annual- distressing chapter of our history,” the never have to serve [8 ic 1005, 
; ly—and were served. As for the motel, opinion concluded that the specific con- for trying to be served „months in if fate to call | 
* it had begun accepting Negroes under victions under consideration (cases from It just seemed incom repe аша | Ford am" 
an earlier federal court order, but only — Arkansas and South Carolina) *must The decision also Prenensible.” ^ fHouse Repu 
five couples*had applied so far 


prob- 
ably because its rates are the highest in 


be vacated and the prosecutions dis- 
missed." The ruling meant that some 


frees some 5200. 


000 іп Бопа money posted by individi 
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2 Civil rights gr i ee E ershi 
| Atlanta. And even Rolleston took a 3,000 other cases now pending or under the winter of 1960 when a nS to Var 
¿ philosophical view of the eventual out- appeal in which sit-in demonstrators had termined Negro students first Re ; lo the p 
| come of such race controversies. “With acted “peacefully” eventually would be at a variety-store lunch ams d à 
| my grandchildren, there won't be any dropped. А Greensboro, N.C., and refused to moe 
| problems at all," he said. “They won't In biting dissent, Justice John M. That money is not likely to remain i: 
| even know there were any.” Harlan called the majoritys reasoning -for long. Civil rights leaders plan n : 

5 5 "rey \ == its voiding of state | use it to push voting-registration dia [iy agains 
: Obliterating the Effect Onvictions. Justice Hugo Black was and—despite general compliance wit Pave to wii 
| After deciding that the public-ace6m- ^ even more scathing. “It certainly re- the new civil rights laws in теорі ff of Rep 
| modations section was constitutional, the  lieves us of work to abate these so-called (ап areas—to push into rural $ошт fied conse 
Supreme Court turned to a less signifi- sit-in cases,” he commented in court. hamlets where the law has never ett е a 
| cant but more nettlesome legal prob- But, he contended in his written dis- been tested and WHITE ONLY sign si и ће relat 
lem: Could the thousands of sit-in dem- sent: “I do not find one paragraph, one proclaim defiance. ae 
onstrators who had invaded the South's Sentence, one clause, or one word in Wednesda 
Segregated lunch counters and been con- — the 1964 Act on which the most strained THE CONGRESS } солу d 
victed under valid state antitrespasslaws ^ efforts of the most fertile imagination : ^ of winnir 
still be punished for acts that are now could support such a conclusion. The Challenge to Charlie: "v 
| undeniably legal? The question split the idea that Congress has power to ac- Nearly-six years ago, iem 
| courts earlier unanimity, а complish such a result has no precedent, publican Congressman Charles i 
| A five-man majority of the Justices so far as I know, in the nearly 200 years overthrew aging Joe Marun p 
declared that the sit-in convictions "and — that Congress has been in existence." party's House floor leader. In s zi 
| anman s the Civil Rights Act of "Incomprehensible." In Black's view, Halleck got vital help. rset T ey 
1 * are clearly in direct conflict. Re- such demonstrators still have no right but powerful group of youne у (+ 
ferring to а 1934 ruling by Chief Justice “to take the law into their own hands by including Michigan's Gerald ative leat Ne 
; Charles Evans Hughes, the majority sitting down and occupying the premises wanted a more aggressive, PE дь ГҮ 
found. precedent to assume that Con- foras long as they. choose to stay,” par- er. In Halleck, they got ait and id 
gress intends "to avoid inflicting punish- ticularly since the very-aim of the new  gressiveness they could AR Jat 
mont at а time when it can no longer law is to “take such disputes out of the very little positivism. La wut o 08 
urther any legislative--guzp, and streets and restaurants and into the Ford and his rebels Wet 
would be unnecessarily vindictive.” cm E Charlie Halleck, 64. sel 
fact that the sit-in convictions were un- ARN! | | 


der state rather than federal law, ruled 
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would abate all MC of the Act advocates—ranging from Mrs. Malcolm conference, Ford. cnp dynam igo 
iSo кы federa prosecutions it — Peabody, 73-year-old mother of Mas- question of having Пе, і à queo 
under the Supr, Tí бос шша! Prevail  sachusetts! lame-duck Governor, to innovating leadership. that үз Шш 
quires that trary E uic re- Mardon Walker, a 19-year-old daugh- of using all the ta e plicans 
State statute must give wa „Practice or (ег of a white Navy captain, no longer available among Кё god | 

"No Precedenti Declaring TE need fear confinement. Said a relieved House.” Challe cy aH M 
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„ШП jy and on friendly terms 
fed CIOS ty, js only slightly less 
1 Halle an Halleck. He admires 
(f rooster's capacity for com- 
ugh? jike many other House Re- 
y ШЕ? that Halleck presents 
qu too much in the negative 
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eadership every 
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House Republican Conference met, 
Halleck to come out 
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У individu, ping against алу imminent threat 
ting back) fs leadership. But Charlie sweet- 
band of œ. |3 the dissidents about party har- 
St sat dms [to the point. that one of them, 
Counter  fehusetts’ Silvio Conte, told re- 


“Its as peaceful in there as 
impton's sewing circle." 

ly Clubbers. To put together a 
йу against Halleck, Jerry Ford 
uve to win support from a wide 
of Republicans, ranging from 
Hyd conservatives who happen to 
hagrudge against Charlie, to mem- 
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ithe relatively liberal Wednesday . 


give them preferred commi ; 
ments when and if he пеар азза 

This, of course. is жо, 

Р НЕ ? exactly the 
of politics that Charlie H Sort 
understands. B » alleck also 

ands. ut whatever dick 
Jerry Ford has to do h d 
has already done. When һе 
ni Candidacy, he said th 
SOWULLY 
Spies’ Demise 

Two men were convicted by a New- 
ark, N.J., federal court jury early this 
month for spying for the Soviet Union. 
One man was a Soviet national named 
Igor Ivanov, who was working in the 
U.S. for Amtorg, the Russian trade 
agency. The other man was an Ameri- 
can-born engineer, John W. Butenko, 
39, who had been working on highly 
classified electronic equipment for the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. FBI agents had trailed Butenko 
and Ivanov for six months and in October 
1963 had arrested the two in the com- 
pany of two Soviet diplomats. In the 
Russians’ car, in addition to pieces of 
espionage gear, the FBI men had found 
Butenko’s dispatch case containing top- 
secret documents. 

Last week Federal Judge Anthony 
Augelli passed sentence: 20 years in 
prison for Ivanov, and a total of 30 
years’ imprisonment for Butenko They 
were led off to jail, protesting their 
innocence. . ‹ 


CALIFORNIA 
After Sam's Scalp 


Congressman James Roosevelt, 57, 
last week decided to take on a tartar. 
He announced his candidacy against 
Los Angeles Mayor Samuel Yorty in 
next April's municipal primary.* Said 
Roosevelt in a gibe at Yorty's notable 
irascibility: “Los Angeles must not be 

jected to government by tantrum." 

55, is no pushover, not even 
for the eldést.son of F.D.R. A maver- 
ick, he started his political career as an 
ultraliberal California assemblyman but 
turned conservative, and vociferously 
anti-Communist, during two terms in 
the U.S. House and backed Republican 
Richard Nixon in 1960. That brought 
threats from regular Democrats to get 
Sam's scalp, but he went on to win an 
upset victory for mayor in 1961. 

.Yorty has reduced, di i 
city hiring, placed qualified profession- 
als at the head of key city departments, 
and reversed a city ordinance that re- 
quired housewives to separate cans from 
all other trash. He defends his record 
literally from A (for airport—" We 
made it self-supporting") to Z (for zoo 


ing 
apparently 
announced 
at he would 


* The Los Angeles primary is a nonpartisan 
Preference vote, but if any candidate gains 
an absolute majority, he is automatically 
elected mayor. Otherwise, the two leading 
candidates qualify for the general elections 
the next month. 
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CALIFORNIA'S ROOSEVELT 
Facing a shrewd old hand. 


—‘The city is getting some rare albino 


kangaroos’). Butedniowodnigistration has 
been marred by his constant and noisy 
fights with the city council, and he is 
currently involved in a controversial 
attempt to amend the city charter to 
give the mayor more power. 

Roosevelt, a six-term Congressman, 
plans to campaign “not as a liberal 
Democrat but as a man with a bread 
and butter program for getting things 
done.” He has the backing of Governor 
Pat Brown, and will have the support of 
the state's regular Democratic organiza- 
tion. But Sam Yorty is an old hand at 
knocking over organizations: 


OPINION 
The Chinese Who? 


“The American public,” said a report 
issued last week by the Council on For- 
eign Relations, “is not well informed 
about China." 

That is hardly the half of it—at least 
according to a survey of 1,501 people 
done for the council, a nonprofit insti- 
tution (board chairman: John J. Mc- 
Cloy), by the University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center. 

When asked, "What kind of govern- 
ment does most of China have now?" 
or “Do you happen to know if there is 
any Communist government in China 
now?". an incredible 28% indicated 


 that.they'*did' not know. Moreover, 39% 


id not know of the existence of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government. Of those 
who were aware:of the two Chinas, 
62% opposed U.S. help to the Nation- 
alists in an attack against the mainland. 
Seventy-five percent favored the U.S.'s 
remaining in the United Nations when 
and if the Chinese Communists are ad- 
mitted; only 5% would want the U. 
to withdraw. 

Shifting its sights to the s 
survey asked: "Have you Пар 
hear anything about the 
Nam?" An astonishing 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


PANAMA 
President Johnson last week took a 


step that U.S. policymakers have been 
talking about for y 
ment,” he said at a 


ears. “This govern- 
White House. press 


conference, mas com 
3 ess forward with 
Panama and other interested govern- 
ments in plans and preparations for a 
sea-level canal in this area. Second, 
I have decided to propose to the gov- 
ernment of Panama the negotiation of 
an entirely new treaty on the existing 
Panama Canal." 

Wonder of the World. The need for 
a new cañal is growing desperate. In 
the 50 years since U.S. Army. engi- 
neers carved the .present-seaway out 
of the Panamanian jungle, the ca- 
nal has proved one of the wonders 
of the world. Today some 50% of 
Japan's exports to the West pass through 
the canal; such South American na- 
tions as Ecuador, Peru and Chile de- 
pend on it for between 75% and 90% 
of their total imports and exports. But 
ships have slowly outgrown the-intri- 
cate network of three lock systems 
that carry them across the hump of 


pleted an inten- 


RU о — 


icly discussed on 
publi а зе сапа1 


:er occasions—for à. = ; 
a x the Atlantic and Pacific 
to c 


is a 95-mile 
without need of UM another 
route in northwest € through Costa 
a 168-mile route slicing aining two 
a 3 ua; the rema 1 
Rica and Nicarag rem 
are in Panama 15е uld need con- 
Table widening and deepening to 
eliminate the locks. Johnson gave no 
hint as to which route the U.S. pre- 
ferred, saying only, "I have asked the 
Secretary of State to begin discussions 
immediately with all the governments 
concerned." 

Presumably, the State Department 
will sound out-each government to see 
if it does or does not want a canal, 
then negotiate a series of treaties with 
them that will permit the U.S. to make 
a thorough study of the possibilities. 
The test borings and surveys would 
take about four years. Once a route 
is decided upon and a final treaty writ- 
ten, construction will get und 


—all of them 


If possible, the U.S: would like to 
use nuclear explosives to dig the 
trench. Nukes are faster than dynamite, 
run one-tenth the cost, and would hold 
the»price for the Colombia-canal to $1.2 
billion, the Nicaragua-Costa Rica canal 
to $1.24 billions or the southern Pana- 


the isthmus, and trade is expandingsmraroute to $500 million. 
ity” to 


far beyond the canal’s сараей 
handle “it. Over the .last"ten years, 
commercial traffic has climbed from 
36 million tons annually to almost 65 
million tons. Today, some ships lie to 
for 15 hours or more awaiting their 
turn. The biggest tankers and aircraft 
carriers cannot squeeze through at all. 
With the trend to bigger and bigger 
ships, the canal will be obsolete alto- 
gether by the year 2000. 

Johnson mentioned four ‘possible sites 


~ 


A relic by the year 2000. 
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Nuclear techniques are obviously im- 
possible in the present densely popu- 
lated Canal Zone. Bypassing the locks 
and widening the main Gaillard Cut 
by conventional methods would cost 
about $2 billion, would require shut- 
ting down the canal for only twelve 
days over the entire construction span. 
Whichever route is chosen, a new sea- 
level canal could be ready for opera- 
tion within 10 years from the day that 
work starts. 
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| Pacific Ocean 
TIME Map by.R. M. Chapin, Jr. 
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. SAN ANDRES 
A hint to go straight. 
hard times. Up to now, 
] business and pleasure 
eeling. In 1959, hoping to 
Тота ү. du “the Colombian gov- 
, Prospect {ол made San Andrés a free port, 
TY. No om ded that any five-day visitor could 
better than ) 3150 worth of goods back to the 
iurat Jed without paying a centavo in 
TV last waft Before long, luxury-starved Co- 
President ls. were stocking up on every- 
nnouncensd from perfume, booze and china 
ts on thi Bios, phonographs and TVs. 
inland duties are high, and what 
¿cheap on San Andrés brought two 
MBIA fiee times the price in Bogotá. 
F ШИ banned items, such as birth 
) ЗИ d pills, turned a 400% profit. 
ec Es els strapped wristwatches the full 
but ros d their arms and legs, stashed 
ny o ee in dirty clothes where in- 
5 are loath to rummage. Airline 
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fis spoiled by tourists. Prime Minister Lester Pearson anal 
flag for all Canadians. All that re- 


of it disappear down the Amazon. The 
prospects became so disheartening that 
Washington aid to the wobbly, leftist 
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once. That may be difficult. The tourist- 
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The 
e spoiled by a decent Last week th d 
ast week the de 


mained was for Queen Elizabeth to pro- 
claim the new flag as the official emblem 
of Canada. Then down will come. the 
old Red Ensign with its British Union 
Jack in the corner. And over Oftawa’s 
Parliament Hill will fly the new banner 
—a single red maple leaf on a white 
field with heavy red bars on either side. 
To the very end, Opposition Leader 
Торп Diefenbaker and his Conservatives 
fought bitterly against the maple-leaf 
flag, arguing that it was an affront to 


Mother Britain. to.keplace the Red En- 
sign* that had flown for T9 years Yet 
Pearson, head of an unsteady minority 
government desperately trying to unify 
Canada’s divided English and French- 
speaking populations, persisted and final- 


DOMINION-WIDE 


BRAZIL 


Billion-Dollar Booster 
Since 1961, the U.S. has poured some 
$780 million into Brazil only to see most 


regime of Joao Goulart gradually dwin- 
dled to a trickle. Last week, after eight 
months spent in careful observation of 
the revolutionary government of Presi- 
dent Humberto Castello Branco, the 
U.S. announced that it is ready to try 
again with $453 million, a package that 
makes Brazil the greatest U.S. econom- 
ic-aid beneficiary of any nation except 
Pakistan and India. With the addition 
of expected funds from international 
agencies and private capital, Castello 
Branco will be getting a 1965 boost to- 
taling $1 billion. — — 

The U.S. aid will be put up by half а 
dozen sources; fromthe Agency. for In- 
ternational’ Development (AID) to the 
U.S. Treasury. The Brazilians will use it 
to reduce next years enormous $475 
million budget deficit, to provide credits 
for farmers and businessmen, and for a 
host of seriously needed development 
projects (the A.F.L.-C.I.O. is making a 
$23 million loan for workers' housing). 
To make sure the funds go where they 
should, Brazil has agreed to a regular re- 
view of progress, faces a cutoff in the 
flow of funds if performance is not good. 
"Ttus.is a calculated strategy on which 
the odds*teok good," said U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Brazil Lincoln Gordon after 
the agreement was signed. "This time, 
for the first time, there is support— 
honest backing for a program from the 
President on down—and that is what 
will count.” 


LIBERALS CHEERING MAPLE LEAF 
A line for the books. 


ly had to shut off debate by invoking 
closure for the first time since 1956. 


ARGENTINA As the clock ran out, Pearson and 1 

Comf A Diefenbaker leaped to their feet for | 

omfort over Pride cms m last speech. When Pearson got the | 

—After “$райп'з “Géfiéral Francisco floor, he offered half his time to Die- | 
Franco told Argentina’s ex-Dictator fenbaker, who refused, raging: “When 


the Greeks produce gifts, we recognize 
what they mean.” Pearson was barely 
audible above the Conservative cat- 
calls, but he got out a line that will join 
him in the history books as the man 
who gave Canada its own emblem: 
“This is a flag for the future.” 

* A Canadianized version of the British mer- 
chant marine flag, the Red Ensign was first 
flown by Canadian merchant vessels in 1892, 
became Canada's "unofficial" flag in 1945. 
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Juan Perón, 69, to stop meddling in Ar- 
gentine politics or get out of Spain, those 
close to Perón felt that pride would 
force the aging exile to seek asylum else- 
where. But life is good at Perón's opu- 
lent villa in Madrid, and for the mo- 
ment at least comfort overcame pride. 
Last week Perón surrendered to Fran- 
co's terms, solemnly promising to ab- 
stain from all political skulduggery 
‘while I remain in this country.” 
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WINNER DE GAULLE* 
Setting him up to get his way. 


NATO 
Off Collision Course 


It began as a tale of two deadlines. 
By far the more important was set by 
Charles de Gaulle, who had stipulated 
that the Six must achieve a joint grain 
price by Dec. 15—or else France might 
pull out of the Common Market. At 
Brussels last week, his deadline was met 
to the day, and while this was a vic- 
tory for De Gaulle, it was also a major 
victory for Europe (see following sto- 
ry). The other deadline had been set 
against De Gaulle’s opposition by the 
U.S., which had insisted that by year's 
end, or early next year at the latest, 
some kind of multilateral nuclear force 
must be established, possibly even if 
the U.S. and West Germany had to go 
it alone. At last week’s NATO min- 
isterial meeting in Paris, the U.S. elab- 
orately backé@™away—from the dead- 
line, decided to let Britain, Ge 
and the rest of the Europeans try to 
work out for themselves a compromise 
on some sort of joint force. 

This, too, was a victory for De 
Gaulle—and one which the U.S. had 
Set up for him, because for months the 
State Department had kept overselling 

MLF anditalking as if the fate of the 
world pended on it. 
“Meeting, 
that MLF had been 


- — 


the 0.5. line was 
neither advanced 


* At a memorial service last week for a dead 
Resistance leader. 
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s nonsense. It 
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retarded. М and, to all 
had indeed ooo rete its original 
: su 5 : 
intents and purposes, when Sec- 


ecame clear \ 
Sn Rusk was still ar- 


> in Paris while in 
desi Johnson casuals. 

СЕ Tar dec 
Spectacular rug- 
ng Operation. But it was also a 
sound decision not to wreck the West- 
ern Alliance by trying to force through 
a scheme hardly anybody really wanted, 
and as a result the U.S. and France 
were talking to each other again. 

Lorelei Umbrella. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara started off in 
NATO’s huge conference room, nick- 
named the Cathedral, by once again 
trying to answer the basic Gaullist sus- 
picion that the U.S. might not defend 
Europe. In case of an all-out war, said 
McNamara, the alternative of “Europe 
or the U.S.” did not exist in Washing- 
ton planning. In nuclear terms, an at- 
tack on Western Europe would bemm 
attack on the U.S. As proof, McNa- 
mara pointed out that the U.S. has 
placed in NATO more than 800 
ICBMs, more than 300 Polaris mis- 
siles and hundreds of bombers. The 
aggregate yield of nukes stored in Ger- 


fact 
form. The 

retary of State De 
euing the MLF с 
Washington Pres 


Many alone, McNamara added, is more 


than 5,000 times the yield of the Hiro- 
shima bomb. 

In a sense, this made it all the plainer 
that no additional nuclear gimmicks 
were needed. But while the Paris dele- 
gates continued to discuss MLF and 
the British proposals for an Atlantic 
nuclear force (see Great Britain), still 
another little atomic plan was disclosed 
that made MLF seem positively bril- 
liant by comparison. It was a West 
German army proposal to create a “пих 
clear mine belt" along the West Ger- 
man border fronting East Germany: 
The buried mines would presumably 
annihilate an invader without forcing 
him into a nuclear counterstrike be- 
cause they would not explode on his 
own but only-on West German terri- 
tory. It was hard to see how this would 
serve to heighten West Germany's sense 
of security, since it assumed that the 
invader would arrive only on land. But 

О e "9 Z professed in- 
terest, and in fact similar devices are 
said to be under installation around, 
of all places, the Lorelei rocks on the 
Rhine, presumably to flood the Rhine 
valley to slow an attacker. 

Slapped Hard. It was just about the 
Only subject on which anyone gave a 
hearing to the Germans, who turned 
Out to be the real losers at Paris. For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schróder was be- 
ing more American than the Americans 
and was still defending MLF when the 
U.S. had already begun to move away. 
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COMMON MARKET 


or Europe 
Проја „yeyer in the course of our evolution 
сш we taken а decision of such mag- 
Pars qi е” beamed Walter Hallstein, the 
З Dx GA пот Market's usually understated 
d talked] "From now on we can only 
T: en ih forward into a European future, 
Б OMS med German Economics Minister 
t ben E “schmiicker. He was stubble- 
bd and blanched with fatigue after 
marathon bargaining sessions that 
us fh ей 42 hours. “It’s a great, great 
hon lef great political event,’ said the 
fm аш Economic Community’s farm 
f Sicco Mansholt, his. voice breaking 
е Тооп. Then, at 5:30 on a foggy 
mg in Brussels, the diplomats un- 
“Шу embraced one another. 
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. Halfway Price. The cause for jubila- 
en P ER t on the Mansholt 
; ate a common market for 
cereals starting with the» 1967 harvest 
meaning, as Mansholt explained, “From 
Schleswig-Holstein to Sicily, we'll have | 
one basic system, one set of ils 
» E 2 S and 
prices." Despite their startlimg succ 
а reducing industrial divisions aon 
themselves in the seven years since the 
inonizing their farm potícies—rargeiy-vc-— #8 
cause of the disparity between France's 
low-cost farm efficiency and Germany's 
cosseted high-cost output. Mansholt pro- 
posed an obvious solution: fix wheat, 
which is the key to the whole farm price 
scale, roughly halfway between the Ger- 
man and the French prices, at $106.25 
per metric ton. 

The Germans stalled for over a year, 
since the price cut would-hurt German 
farm income to the point of putting as 

_many as a million German farmers out 
of business and.seriously endanger the 
C.D.U. farm-bloc vote in elections next 
year. But as French grain surpluses 
mounted, De Gaulle grew impatient, 
finally announced two months ago that 
if the wheat-price issue was not re- 
solved by Dec. 15, France would “cease 
to participate" in the Common Market. 

Only ten months ago, the German 
Bundestag had voted that German 
wheat prices would not come down un- 
til after 1970. In fact,..Ghancellor Er- 
hard hoped to reform Germany's out- 
moded. agriculture;z-and wanted to give 
in anyway:-to do so he needed the ex- 
cuse of pressure from the French and 
the U.S. (which wants a common farm 
policy to enable the E.E.C. to negotiate 
in the Kennedy Round trade talks). As 
the pressure mounted, the German dele- 
gation at Brussels finally surrendered, 
enabling the Six to meet De Gaulle’s 
deadline. 

Neat Paradox. “All’s well that ends 
well," said Erhard cheerily in Bonn aft- 
er the Brussels accord, despite pained 

ies that he had capitulated. “It means 
new hdpe for all questions of political 
and economie. integration of Europe." 
Still, the price for Erhard was high: he 
promised to pay German farmers some 
$2 billion in extra subsidies between 
now and 1970 to-enable them to adjust 
to the lower price levels for their prod- 
uce. That was enough, presumably, to “Never before have I heard such ir- 
keep the farmers happy at election time rational, irresponsible, insulting and re- 


next September. pug slanguage in these chambers— 
_ Even De Gaulle joined in далар Tanguage used, if you please, con- 
ria, as well һе mightësphe Agreement, he temptuously to impugn and slander a 


said, was a "capital step” along the road gallant and successful effort to save hu- 
to political unity, opening “all sorts of man lives of many nationalities and 
possibilities for the construction of Eu- colors.” 
rope"—provided, he added in a dig at Adlai Stevenson, who doesn't get 
the U.S., that Europe acts “by itself and worked up very often, had carefully 
for itself." written the speech, overruled the doubts 
Although France stands to benefit of some of his aides (“Should we be so 
most from a common farm policy, the rough?”), and sent the words flying 
triumph is really Europe's—proving that — stinging chips of wood across tess 
not all of De Gaulle's adamant positions rity Council's horseshoe table 
are wrong, a fact often overlooked by reason to be angry; in b / 
those who automatically hate anything Assembly, the Асе 
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Tightening ties to march forward. 


De Gaulle does. Thus far, French inter- 
ests and Common Market progress have 
neatly coincided, a paradox De Gaulle 
well understands and adroitly used in 
forcing the grain-price accord. 

Whathe perhaps understands less well 
is that as France grows more and more 
interdependent economically, his decla- 
rations of political and military inde- 
pendence are likely to carry less weight. 
While France may, jwell.emerge as the 
leader of an integrated Europe, De 
Gaulle will no longer be able convinc- 
ingly to threaten a French withdrawal 
if he does not get his way on a specific 
matter. As long as only the industrial 
half of the E.E.C. was forging ahead, 
full economic union was impossible. 
With the addition of the agricultural halt 
in 1967, the ties that bind the Six will 
draw so tight that a future threat to 
leave the Common Market—by France 
or any of the Six—will be virtually im- 
possible. 
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tanleyville rescue 
operation had been an act of “aggres- 
sion" and “intervention.” 

The Accusers. Led by Africa's radi- 
cal hard core—Ghana, Guinea, Algeria, 
Mali and Egypt—18 of the continents 
35 nations had signed the complaint. 
The signatories included the tiny leftist 
kingdom.of-Burundi, where Chinese in- 
fluence is strong, and backwater states 
that once belonged to France:-Central 

African Republic, Brazzaville Congo, 
~ Dahomey, Mauritania and Mali. Also 
on the list, however, were normally 
more moderate Ethiopia and the Sudan, 
and the Commonwealth nations of Ken- 
ya, Malawi, Tanzania, Uganda and Zam- 
bia, of which better things should have 
been expected. 

Despite the fact. that many of the 
complaining nations, such as Tanzania 
and.Kemya, had in the past relied on 
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3 Congo." 


- GUINEA'S 


Be f domination in 


ister Oscar Kambona, it “will go down 


in history as the meanest, most unwar- 


ranted and provocative interference by 


the Western world in the affairs of 


the African continent.” 

Burundi’s Foreign Minister Joseph 
Mbazumutima .sneered that Premier 
Tshombe’s white allies consider “the 
blacks, by definition, killers and liars.” 
And Mali’s Foreign Minister Ousman 
Ba even accused the U.S. of “massive 
cannibalism.” 

The Specter. It was a chilling dis- 
play, and its significance reached far 
beyond the Congo. “Even such a tor- 


rent of abuse-of my country is^of-ne-— wildly that the “monstrou” & 


consequence compared to the specter 
of racial antagonism and conflict raised 
in this chamber," said Stevenson. “I 
personally need no credentials as a 
spokesman for -racial equality. I say 
that racial hatred, racial strife, has 


outside troops to help them keep order, . cursed-the*wWorld^for-too long. I make 


or had called them in to quell uprisings, 
the rescue operation was roundly con- 
demned by Foreign Minister Charles- 
Daniel Ganao of the Brazzaville Congo 
as "the latest aggression committed by 
the Americans, the Belgians and the 
British against the black population.” 
Ganao charged that the operation's 
only purpose had been “to exterminate 
the black inhabitants," but Guinean For- 
eign Minister Louis Beavogui thought it 
had been carried out “to keep Africa 
within the orbit of the imperialist pow- 
ers," and Kenya's Foreign Minister Jo- 
seph Murumbi called it a *sordid col- 
lusion, a calculated attempt to impose 
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no defense of the sins of the white race. 
But the antidote for white racism is 
not black racism." 

Stevenson charged that the real in- 
terventionists im the Congo were Al- 
geria, Ghana, Burundi and Brazzaville 
—not to mention the Chinese Reds— 
who were actively supporting the Con- 
golese rebels against Tshombe's legal 
government. Stevenson warned: “If ev- 
ery internal rivalry is to become a 
Spanish Civil War, with each faction 
drawing in other Africans and great 
powers from other continents, the his- 
tory of independent Africa in this cen- 
tury will be bloody and shameful." 

The Defender. One of the Africans 
who publicly agreed with Stevenson 
was Nigeria’s earthy, bulldogged For- 
eign Minister Jaja Wachuku, who noted 
that the wild, radical charges were not 
“the only opinion that exists within the 
African scene.” The only serious ques- 

Or беде, eSecurity, Council, said 
Wachuku, was the Tshombe govern- 
ment’s own charge “that certain sister 
African countries have been subverting 
it, aiding and abetting rebellion within 
its territory, and indeed doing every- 
thing to make it impossible for that 
state to exist.” 

Wachuku pointed out that Tshombe 
had sought U.S. and Belgian support 
only after all African states had re- 
fused to help him restore order: “If 
your brothers and sisters let you down 
and you know that you have some 
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. Moscow has its Pa- 
Friendship University 
Belgrade its Pa- 
Lumumba student home. In Cas- 
(ша, romantically inclined young 
Ls find togetherness in Patrice 
mbi social centers. Last week in 
à the brand new $120,000 Lu- 
^ Institute, built with Russian. 
SM jhinese money, opened its’ doors 
arre ing ШЕ the minds of Kenyans 
"E colonial mentality and teach 
how to sacrifice" themselves for 
fend of the country. and of Afri- 
5a whole." 
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n mel jumbo, the real Lumumba has 
^ if most forgotten. He was, of 
#° 2 violent, often eloquent anti- 
alist, and an infectiously fanatic 
ey independence cere- 
ms ki € microphone to tell 
À King Baudoüin that "from 
Be think te rst Congolese politi- 
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American promoter 
lend Kwame NKrunian — 5-..- 
worried letter. “Patrice,” wrote the 


“Redeemer,” “if you fail, you have onty 
yourself to blame and it will be due to 
your unwillingness to face the facts of 
life." The letter arrived too late: Pres- 
ident Joseph Kasavubu had fired Lu- 
mumba. Lumumba's response was typ- 
ical. He tried to fire Kasavubu. But the 
President was supported by the army, 
and it was Lumumba who stayed out. 

For two months Lumumba lived un- 
der the protection of a U.N. guard— 


LARRY BURROWS—LIFE 


MARTYR LUMUMBA 
Like Hammarskjóld and Kennedy? 


and uséththe telephone kept open for 
him by the W:N. to plot his return to 
power. One night he ducked past his 
guards and drove off, alone, toward his 
home town of Stanleyville, where he 
hoped to lead a revolution against Ka- 
savubu. He was arrested before he got 
there. His captors, in Congo fashion, 
saw to it that he was beaten up, jailed, 


and, at Kasavubu's orders, eventually 


turned over to the persona 
à i Shombe—who 
either arranged to .havehim= killed or 
let him die from wounds inflicted by 
Kasavubu's men. 

„Наа he been wiser, or smarter, Pa- 
trice Lumumba would havé been 39 
this year. And the Congo might well 
have become a nation with no more 
than the normal ration of African prob- 
lems instead of a blood-spattered land 
of savagery, corruption and anarchy— 
which is largely what Lumumba helped 
make it. 


Cede . 
incensel ТА hine is 9 Мег- 
Mghted Ruddha, chanting: "We pledge i 


to fulfill our religious Guus», vwo 
fice ourselves for the defense of reli- 
gion, to pray for the people and the 
nation to live in peace." j 

The bonzes thus began a- 48-hour d 
fast in their campaign to bring down 
Premier Tran Van Huong and install a 
government that would be the Bud- 
dhists’ puppet. Retiring to bare cells, 
they squatted in contemplation, taking 
only orange juice for sustenance. i, 
Crowds gathered but the fast failed | 
to fell Huong, and there were reports | 
that low-level@talks Һа imed 3. 
at a face-saving compromise. 

As the week wore on, however, Bud- 
dhist frustration appeared to turn to- 
ward dangerous desperation. After his 
own fast, Tam Chau, the sect’s political 
coordinator, led 500 monks and nuns 
in another 24-hour hunger strike; be- 
fore beginning it, a group of the bonzes 
prudently tucked into a hearty break- 
fast outside their pagoda. Then a Bud- 
dhist communiqué claimed that Pri 
Quang, leader of northern and central 


Buddhists, was continuing.his original 
fast into a sixth аў Quang is said to 
like fasting, on grounds that it "clears 
the head." 

Any reasonably clear head should 
have seen that the Buddhists were 
gravely hurting the war against the 
Reds, who pressed their attacks in the 
coastal provinces, having seized and 
held. much of the Anlao Valley, despite 
the government's five-battalion drive to 
dislodge them. But for the moment, 
the most crucial war was still being 
fought between the government and 
the Buddhists. At week's end, the South 
Vietnamese army reasserted its political 
power, dissolved the High National 
Council, a kind of legislative assembly 3 
that has been partly under Buddhist 
influence. Rumors continued that the 
Buddhi resort to fire; 
Word was out that during their 
triple fast Quang, Chau and Khiet had 
drawn lots from a hat forthe honor 
of self-immolation by fire, and that 
the 80-year-old Khiet had won. 


Catholic Exodus 

Deliberately or not, the militant Bud- 
dhists and the Communists complemen 
each other in South Viet Nam. Сац 
by both forces are the cour 
million Roman Catholics, wha 
overthrow of Catholi 2 
Dinh Diem wer ex 
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tg be enjoying a favored position. They 
are favored no longer. 

In recent months, 20,000 Catholic 
peasants have descended from the 
'mountainous central region to the coast- 
al city of Quinhon, where most of them 
now huddle in eleven makeshift camps 
—5,000 live in the gardens of the local 
cathedral. Many fled because their vil- 
lages were overrun by the Viet Cong, 
others because they feared it was about 
to happen. For quite-a-few it was a sec- 
ond exodus. d TOUS E З 


han. abe anche з ere are, of 
course, many Buddhists staunchly fight- 
ing the Viet Cong—both Premier Tran 
Van Huong and Military Chief Nguyen 
Khanh are Buddhists—but the Catho- 
lics as a group have always seemed to 
be tougher anti-Communists. 

Double Jeopardy. In several villages 
where the Viet Cong demanded anti- 
government’ demonstrations, Buddhists 
complied, but Catholics had to be 
forced to join at gunpoint.-One refugee 
reported that the guerrillas shot 40 men 
simply because they were Catholics. 
Guerrillas frequently harvest a Catho- 
lic family's. rice crop as “taxes,” while 
Buddhists get off more easily. Some 
Catholics have been executed for not 
meeting their prescribed quotas of 
pungee sticks.* 

To make matters worse, the. Bud- 
dhists keep harping on real or fancied 
persecution under the French and 
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ATS ly by the Reds. 


than once, authorities of Buddhist vil- 
lages, aware that a neighboring Catho- 
lic village was under Viet Cong attack, 
have delayed fatally in calling troops 
for help. Many Catholic village admin- 
istrators have been driven out not by 
the Communists but by Buddhists—aft- 
er which,the Reds took over without 
firing a shot. Thanks partly to Buddhist 
help. the Viet Cong have seized two- 
thirds of the “new life hamlets” (the 
new name 


гес 


entre Catholic ро 
stakes? e their Buddhist neighbors 
stay behind. But Red roadblocks make 
getting out dificult for the refugees. 
Families often have to break up in or- 
der to slip away individually, usually by 
roundabout paths or jungle streams. In 
Quinhon, where the refugees are arriv- 
ing at the rate of 300 a day, the home- 
less receive food from Catholic chari- 
tics and medical care from American 
Franciscan sisters—though disease is in- 
evitable in the fetid shantytowns. 

Apart from humanitarian concern, 
U.S. advisers worry that the flight may 
weaken further the central region's 
crumbling resistance to the Reds. Most 
of the Catholic D.P.s ultimately want 
to reach Saigon, where Father Hoang 
Quynh, unofficial leader of the North 
Vietnamese Catholic exile community, 
is trying to resettle the latest refugees 
from-Communism. More=<than 2,000 
have been transported to the capital 
by Vietnamese nayy ship, and Quynh 


ff pull up 


Diem, are waging a campaign of antiz<hopes to found new refugee villages in 


Catholic vengeance in the centraleprov- 
inces. Since Diem’s murder, Buddhist 
gangs have burned Catholic huts. More 


* Needle-sharp bamboo spikes, dipped in 
dung to infect the tips, with which the Viet 
Cong sow government trails. 


FRANKFURT COURT VISITING AUSCHWITZ 


government-held sectors of the Mekong 
delta. There is a move afoot among 
Quinhon's male refugees to organize 
Catholic self-defense corps and fight 
alongside government militiamen. In 


fact, Catholic volunteer units have reoc- 
cupied four Red-captured villages. 
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faced lawyer fled an inspection 4 
dungeons of Cell Block М, enis, 
can't stand it any longer!” Another 
yer became ill-after Visiting one ml 
gas chambers. All stood mutely ER 
edge of a shallow ditch where the yj 
SS troops had burned Corpses on py 
when the crematoria were fille Ti 
of ash and bone could still be seen, 0} 
German picked up a yellowed, y; 
burned page printed in Hebrew, val. 
the Kaddish—the prayer for the dealt. Germany, 
One of the accused, former $ ions expires: 
Franz Lucas, who is charged with ma ШЕ бйзгевс 
ing life-or-death selections of i m үйү 
prisoners, voluntarily accompanied 1. 
court officials. Said Lucas: “It was 
duty to come. Everyone who E 
opportunity should come here an aia constitutio; 
what racism can lead on hits Мед Swisc 
Embarrassed West. Po D d ft hotly argu 
harbors bitter suspicions 0 9^ tution West 
: d-by the court's willingn ra E 
was impressedeby tne c "опту 10. €x post fac 
to-miake this conscientious ^ ie Jef 88d to rende. 
the past. A doubting wor [Аг i 
р ; f the determi. 
since been convinced 0 s to redd, 
tion of most West Germ res 
the evil of Nazidom. № | 
fear remains that many 0 


obert Kempne! 
kutor at the Ni 


и Ewald *Bu 
inot the stati 


f Hitlers), 


lains may go scot-free-* T 
man penal code, the 595 er 2 
tion for murder runs oul! 
That means that no fur 
of Nazi killers can 9e 
May 8, 1965, or 20 Wich 
day, the first date "i possible. $ 
tions were theoretica У Jawyers. 5 die 
seems unusual to 3 

West Germany has 
tions with regard tO 


E statut? i is 
murder ü 


an 


ted’ 5 
ў x be aliy 


с hav [ 

"ourts od T: S a 

„с ап cou eai Ж» and o 

* Since OH 20 ES piy d i Ver 
gated 30, a senten ше Ae op 
882, imprisoned Е " iot No, К arges af 
impri nt an “ 4949): 

centre wae abolishe г | ! 
700 prosecutions а milia © 
he occupation, Ае nals, COT med" fh. 
died 5.025 Nazi crimin P estim? athe 
to death. Russia impose 
sentences on German we 


TIME, pct" 


па German penal code- dáting back- 
One gy 0870) s З 

рг. Nahum Goldman, president o 
8 lihe World Jewish Congress, complains 
othe ta that there are still “warehouses full” of 
one ofif examined Nazi documents. Lawyer 
у at рел Kempner, who was a U.S. pros- 
| Motor at the Nürnberg trials points out 
Mie Nazi killers-of 4,000 Roman 
(ilic priests. have not yet been 
sen Ought to trial. The Communists may 
i be withholding. evidence about 


(fe qu criminals in order to embarrass 
er SS y Germany, once the statute of limi- 
win "los ехрігеѕг ‘ 

i img a joint resolution; West Germany's 


pud rus Christian Democrats and the op- 


ifs “lion Socialists called on Justice Min- 
jo has 1 


х Ewald*Bucher to report whether 
ai i" the statute should be extended 
{a constitutional amendment. 
Е ТЕ Switches. The problem has 
Germa 31 hotly argued. Like the U.S. Con- 
yillingn оп, West Germany's constitution 
armoy 1f 5 6X post facto. aws—typically, laws 
has I о Tender an act puni le ina 
Jetermi qd in which it was not punish? 
to rel * The Justice Ministry holds that 
theless ae of the statute of limitations 
ers |. Ве Just such a law. Some Ger- 
r the © hi litists disagree: they say that ex- 
of Ш pu perfectly legal if it covers all 
20 yet]. T m oe Nazis. But the 
$ Mini still be Nazis, and the Jus- 


rosect NU 


ed all 1 

uted lh, stry sees this as unconstitu- 
afier Whit IScrimination. 

| рО КЁ still eager to i 

ith S 

ple. V]. artin B m 08 
jS BR, and үт Bormann, Hitlers top 
| in E apo. einrich Müller, a boss of 


з who аге Bug 
gt dedito „ЧО are repeatedly rü- 
С x alive in hiding, Bonn.claims 
Dy nsion of the statute would 


3 in A ` 
е ING оуыарогїап{ minnows at 
б? e M Il har overburden prosecutors who 
(е he Charges ang harder to prove spe- 
м x uis meter 20 years. As one of- 
va s] Ute ‘ “If you want to bring to 


ts PLR er i 
TM he Y railroad man who pulled the 


ee az: Knowing that 

dis wil arrying Jews to their 
р ҮШ Бе no end to the num- 

’ © Involved i i cri 

Л ed in Nazi crimes.” 
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SEM hak a san: - 
WILSON & LABORITES AT PARTY CONFERENCE 
How to keep that old Red flag flying. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Benefit of the Doubt 

The British Labor Party’s official 
song is more auld hat than Auld Lang 
Syne. At the party’s annual conference 
in Brighton last week, the leaders as 
usual linked hands on the platform and 
(to the tune known in the U.S. as Mary- 
land, My Maryland) chanted the quaint 
lyrics: 

The People’s Flag is deepest red, 
It shrouded ofi our iarryred- dead... 

There were no. Socialist martyrs at 
Brighton, but Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, just back from Washington, had 
a hard time keeping that old Red Flag 
flying and showing just the right hue. 
Wilson’s major troubles are two: 1) the 
continuing, alarming economic crisis, 
and 2) opposition from his own left, or 
deep-red wing. 

Master Sinner. In deference to La- 
bor’s unilateralist disarmers, Wilson had 
pledged that, once in office, he would 
not only scrap Britain's independent de- 
terrent but also oppose the U.S.-backed 
ti-lateral force. However, in his 
talks With President Johnson in Wash- 
ington, he had, in fact, not so much 
opposed MLF as proposed a way of 
enlarging and diluting it. In reporting 
on his talks to the party conference, 
Wilson hedged: he had not committed 
Britain to MLF, he said, and had en- 
tirely “reserved” his position. This was 
patently less than the whole truth, but 
enough to mollify Labor’s dissidentsaf 
the time being. n 
"Winger Ian Mikardo: "We are giving 
the government the" benefit of any 
doubts which exist—but that is not the 
same as saying there is no doubt." 

In Parliament later, Wilson unveiled 
the proposed ingredients of his suggest- : b Me 
ed Atlantic Nuclear Force: most of mier Aleksei Kosygin will visit Britain 
Britain's aging V-bombers; the four or early next year on his first Wests 
five Polaris submarines Britain is build- since taking power in Octobe 
ing with U.S. assistance; and even some himself plans to go to Мое 
mixed manning, but—hopefully—not ternational ambitio К 
on surface vessels, “the least desirable" Labors Red 
solution. Wilson suggested that the U.S. time Brus e 
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add a like number of its own subma- 
rines. He would also like to include j 
some U.S.-based intercontinental Min- if 


шетала pissed сз осррапу- 
based Pershing short-range missiles, 
both to be mix-manned. German influ- 
ence would be much less than in the Br 
original MLF, a welcome feature to the i 
anti-German left wing. The whole setup L 
would be commanded by a vague "sin- 

gle authority," in which all member na- 

tions would have a veto. 

In the House of Commons, Opposi- 
tion Leader Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
sharply pointed up the schizophrenia of 
Wilson's position: “If ownership of nu- 
clear weapons is a sin, we do not gain 
absolution by-appointing"a-master sin- 
ner to deploy the weapons for us, or by 
joining a syndicate which deals in these 
weapons." Home added that with "eight 
or nine fingers on the safety catch, the 
force would be almost totally incredible | 
as a deterrent.” 5 A 

Sugared Pill. Wilson won a grudging 
vote of confidence on defense policy, 
but he faced worse domestic issues. De- 
spite promises of swift progress toward 
a just, efficient society, Labors New 
Jerusalem seemed dishearteningly re- | 
mote. When pledged pension boosts had Ў 
to be postponed until spring, Wilson D: 
blamed the aftereffects of Tory red 1 
tape. Last week Minister for Economic З 
Affairs George Brown flatly contradict- 
ed that version, confessed that he had 
vetoed. the. increases" because Britain 
imply could not afford them at present. 
Most of Labor's other campaign prom- 
ises were imperiled by a continuing ebb 
of confidence in the pound (see WORLD 
Business) that forced the government 
to postpone repayment of $187.6 mil- 
lion due on U.S.-Canadian loans. 

Wilson announced that Soviet Pre- 
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PAKISTAN 


Trouble with Mother 
"They call her the Mother of the 
Nation," sniffed Pakistan's President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan. “Then she 
should at least behave like a mother." 
What upset Ayub was that Fatima Jin- 
nah looked so good in pants. The more 
she upbraided Ayub, the louder Paki- 
stanis cheered the frail figure in her 
SALW EE (oo SiL LE Ouse B 


had reached a 


The Big Stick. White-haired Miss 


Jinnah, 71, the candidate of five ragtag 
and usually disunited opposition parties, 


CANDIDATE JINNAH 


gnt-away op- - 


regime's attempts to make them en- 
dorse a restrictive new press law. à 

To Ayub's claim that he is trying to 
develop "basic democracy, . Miss Jin- 
nah replied: "What sort of democracy 
is that? One man's democracy? Fifty 
persons' democracy?" As for Ayub's 
charge that the country would revert to 


chaos if he is defeated, his rival 
snapped: “You can’t—have... stability 


D De Ө QIC- 

а Vastly improved the sta- 
bility of a country that was paralyzed by 
squabbling politicians before he took 
over. Considering Pakistan's backward- 
ness and poverty, the Ayub-designed 
electoral system is not half bad, giving 


e © 


LOUIS KRAAR 


CANDIDATE AYUB 


The opposition looked good in pants. 


was picked mainly because she was the 
sister and confidante of the late revered 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, father of his 
nation's independence. But Pakistan's 
Iesponse to her razor-tongued attacks 
on Ayub's highhanded ways has sur- 
prised and shocked the government. 
Students throughout the nation staged 
angry protest marches against the re- 
gime, and at least one demonstrator was 
killed by police in Karachi. DOWN WITH 
THE AYUB DIC cried posters in 
the East Pakistan city of Da 


Miss Fatima Jinnah Week. In Karachi, 
Pakistan's biggest city, student unrest 
prompted the government to close all 
the schools indefinitely. 
Most legal groups in Pakistan have 
come out for Miss Jinnah, and were 
denounced by Ayub as "mischiefmon- 
gers." In reply, the Karachi Bar Asso- 
ciation overwhelmingly adopted a reso- 
lution urging "the party in power to get 
rid of, the notion that wisdom, right- 
eousness and patriotism are the monop- 
oly of their yes men." The usually com- 
plaisant newspaper editors defied the 


22 


students enthusiastically proclaimed 
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the vote to 80,000 middle- and upper- 
class electors. While that is a tiny per- 
centage in a total population of 110 mil- 
lion, most of those millions are not only 
illiterate but totally ignorant of political 
issues. With heavy support in rural 
areas, where many Moslem electors par- 
ticularly disapprove of a woman’s can- 
didacy and where Ayub’s economic re- 
forms have helped more than in the 
cities, Ayub is still expected to win the 
election by some 6095 of the vote. 


focus every form 
country. To brake her bandwagon, he 
abruptly decreed that elections would be 
held Jan. 2, instead of March, as orig- 
inally scheduled. Explaining lamely that 
the situation is “a little tense,” the gov- 
ernment also rescinded a law specifying 
that political rallies must be open to 
the public. , 

At closed meetings with groups of 
electors, Ayub answered practical ques- 
tions sensibly enough, but kept lashing 
out at the opposition with growing an- 
ger. Countering Miss Jinnah’s repeated 


charge that he ha 
strain the U.S. fr ü 
No. 1 adversary 1 
portay her as’ 


18, ү i 
паар “© out 


American. Ayub: | 
EET 5 : 5 
was turning increasing аір a all 
Though U.S, , SIY anti A from 
2 y id ab Am 
since 1951) is vital eu 5 bit mon 
wretched economy, a le the |, ҮП, [965 We 
of Ayub’s Party Cried: fading v np 3 
= ANE о Met pUe freshest d 
1 ia Sap ara 
ellin 


he plainly regrette 


2 a d 
tions in the first He 


place, 


years of insisting (har pX ali « 

kiero weet 
not ready for democracy S ni oe his feet 
had shown that Mohammed je т Senato 
probably isn't either, Jub 


HUNGARY 
The Limits of Liberalization 


Through an assiduous 
relative liberalization, Hu 


Campaign | 
Ngarian Com. 
hoped ig erase 
; SCOW, toady that % 
tached to him after Russia's brutal re 


pression of the 1956 Hungarian revolt 
He. largely succeeded. In addition to 
other forms of relaxation, Including 
somewhat freer -speech and. my; 
permissive.. economic planning^Kuy 
seemed. inclined to ease up mie 
church. After 18 months of compa / 
and arduous negotiations with the Vai 
can, he recently- agreed to replenih 
Hungary's dwindling- supply of Rom 
Catholic priests and .permit freer plas: 
tice of religion. But liberalization cn 


1961 had been sentenced to seven yett 
in prison-for~Organizing rel 
struction for child PE 
"last year in a general amnesty. 
E the Radio Budapest an 
ment, the Hungarian 500161; 
sentenced five more perso 
"conspiracy against the 5 


nce]: 


tate an 


беге. | 


Od . a Wee 
anizing an illegal party terallate to the 
n hit (with а ten-ye one E hi 
Hardest hit ( Cz, Donal ARN 
was-Dr. Ferenc Matheo em E 
time leader of the outlay alread 
People’s Party, who has his 
seven years in pr e char 
с cratic political beliets- absurd: № 
in the-—time-smacked of-the restore the 
vicz was planning (0 17 p as Pre dy 
burg dynasty, with ПЫ expla wa 
There was а more i has Jong 4 
however. MatheovICZ, josef C Tous 
follower of Hungary... in S ul Sery 
Mindszenty, who still li tion ЇЇ alin ‘ton C 
fi S Ex 2 the U.S: ro тото i.i the 
neme din d n 
Я -Ѕіапс fre q 25 рга 
pest, SEA A t him BO d : it бта 
she аа shon i restl ae TB as 
EE ing О relig! esto” ` Char 
spite his ЖЕ Ford the Г iS dai 
still cannot айо uence: 
à itical in 
Catholic political cet 5 DECEŅ 
TIME, 
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x one cronies th 
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for Christmas, swore 
at from Massachusetts. And 
lew England Baptist Hospital he 
"im his wife Joan. In a 
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addition to 
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and more 
ип Каф 
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JOAN & TEDDY KENNEDY 
Daddy's hour. 


eligious I 
was set {ree cing (209) Boston 
2Тно 02) еду 32, cracked brittle jo 
апош? ü happen to have with me a speech 
гете, ol didn’t get to make at the Demo 
; to al a hs convention in West Springfield 
e а 16), then carefully eased into a 
ере for a rootin’-tootin’ motor- 
ц iue airport. A commercial jet 
аа to Miami, and the family 
ш tuo att the last leg of his odyssey to 
d valoren in Palm Beach. But all 
e hilh 5 t quite enough for Teddy Jr 

j|» .» Steeted his father with “Carry 


Teddy 


om | „Piggyback D 9» «р a 
e the © КЬ ауе ОСО ЕО" атаја tawa's Yousuf Кагы - | 
add or-that,"—-dered months ago. m hard to pho-— published manuscript in a child's note- 
book while visiting friends, and, being 
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ийїї] Ne Ma m 
а СҮ aft ae about his debut on the 
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л 0! Sin the ШАШ. 24. “That hardly 
ee Qus mily," considering that his 
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РЕОРІЕ 


$ апаа ћег gave the BBC some 
Rura in World War II. 

€ as possible to Men- 
E Churchill started 
€htime news-and-inter- 


V c hour by askin 
id ran Pundit Alistair Cook 

E. can you give me?" E 
to be somebody else,” са 
you're lost." So th 


mentator skipped poli 


8 his first guest 


2 "What 
. If you try 
cautioned Cooke 
| е fledgling com. 
intorui---.-- tics next day, and 


‘Tf fas been a sea of great moments 
"for us all,” said the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr., 35, relaxing after a Harlem 
rally for 8,000 before flying down. to 
say hello to Lyndon Johnson. Perhaps 
he was recalling his ride along Manhat- 
tan's East River drive when harbor fire- 
boats turned on their hoses in an aquatic 
tribute. But the most emotional moment 
of the returning Nobel prizewinner's 
welcome by New York came during his 
reception at city hall, where King, his 
wife Coretta"and-his parents were given 
a standing ovation by Mayor Robert 
Wagner, photographers and civil rights 
leaders. Said Wagner, presenting a Me- 
dallion of Honor: “This city has wel- 
comed many world-renowned figures, 
but I can think of none who has won a 

more lasting place in the moral epic 
of America.” 


With a certain smile, Graduate Girl 
Novelist Frangoise-Sagani-22, reported 
in McCall's (which invented together- 
ness) that the Tatest thing. for a two- 
time loser im the Paris set, like Françoise 
herself, is to wear both her outdated 
wedding rings together. That way, a 
man can tell she is a “dangerous person 
to become serious about,” while if he 
persists in chasing a three- or four-ring 
femme fatale, he is really saying bon- 
jour, tristesse. 

As a boy in Minneapolis, Jean Paul 
Getty wanted a pony and a mastiff dog 
for his birthday. He didn't get them, 

he still likes “simple, childish things." 
So When friends gathered at Sutton 
Place, his 72-room shack outside Lon- 
don, to help him celebrate his 72nd 
birthday, they gave the thrifty billion- 
aire a pencil sharpener, eraser, appoint- 
ments book, “and one of those brushes, 
with a long handle, which enable you 
to brush the back of your jacket prop- 
erly." The biggest hit of the day were 
three portraits of himself, taken by Ot: 


tograph, but he made те look almost 
human," blushed Getty. 

Though the Secret Service men 
camped in the basement rumpus room 
find it cramped, Muriel Humphrey, 52. 
doesn't want to move from her eight- 
room home in Chevy Chase, Md., to 
one of the mansions that Lyndon John- 
son thinks more fitting for a Vice Pres- 
ident’s family. “There are things around 
this house that would make it hard to 
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grown) that are embed- 
patio. 


Anxio А 

to Bangkok ы 
Idents 

Streets and wave 

ly Queen dirikit, 

looks. “A meeting of the 

mum and the jasmine,” murmured one 

Oriental queen-watcher as tne we <= 

sorts paraded past, and a baby elephant 

presented to Michiko found her so tasty { 

that he nibbled not only the sugar cane 


BANGKOK WORLD 


MICHIKO & SIRIKIT 
Matching flowers. 


she gave him but her wrist as well. 
Prince Akihito, meanwhile, being an 
aked off 


amateur marine biologist, sne 
to the fish market for specimens. 


Sherlock Holmes puffed at his meer- 
schaum. “Extraordinary, my dear Wat- 
son,” he mused. “When Arthur Conan 
Doyle took down The Adventures of the 
Greek Interpreter from your notes in 
1893, he thought his tales about us 


merely a device to raise funds so he. 
wote himself to serious litera- 
ture. We may surmise that he tucked the 


notoriously absent-minded, never missed 
it. Yet strange indeed are the ways of 
taste. His serious novels are all but for- 
gotten, while Sir Arthur's surviving son, 
Adrian Conan Doyle, is wealthy enough 
by virtue of the royalties my casesas 

engender in 40 languages di 

remarkable invention, te 
$12,600 at a London ай 
Greek manust: 
an Amer an.” 
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MODERN LIVING 


CUSTOMS 
In the Cards 


In their several ways, from their sev- 
eral stations, and to a multiplicity of 
mailing lists, the nation’s famous and 
js merely notorious dealt with that 
common joy-become-chore of the sea- 
-. son; choosing. and. dispatching a-Christ- 


mas card. 

Bostonse левед ar Cushing 
Sent the biggest, a 22-in. by 35-in. re- 
production of a portrait of Bape=bentt 


X Буре Bernard Buffet; Theolo- 
gian Paul Tillich the longest, a two-page 
personal letter. Postmaster General 
John Gronouski got his 2,000 cards out 


1964 CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
Personal portrait and 


early, remembered to zip-code each and 
every one. Georgia’s Governor Carl 
Sanders, who had bucked voter opinion 
to back Johnson, discovered too late 
that the etching of the Governor’s man- 
sion had been tampered with—the name 
Goldwater was scratched in amongst 
branches of an overhanging tree. 

On Observatory Hill. Barbra Strei- 
sand, Doris Day and George Burns 
stuck to traditional toys, trees and rein- 
deer, avoided writer’s cramp by having 
their signatures engraved within. Play- 
wright Edward Albee, who selected a 
16th century woodcut, signed his cards 
by hand, as did New York Herald Trib- 
une Publisher John H. Whitney, News- 


f Йу?” (Дичо 


ln Kappy Har enr 


es чин 


: CARDINAL CUSHING'S AT LEFT 


servatory Hill, or a black and white 
print of a watercolor featuring two oak 
trees, two girls and two dogs, of the 
Johnson place on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
In the Barn. But the most popular 
theme by far was the Family. Jerry 
Lewis bundled his wife and six sons 
into bright red sweaters; the Robert— 


—Kennedys"dressed their eight пр ea 


БОМ 
bly in the barn. DebbiezEe 
groupsweresbeeked by Santa, Jimmy 
Stewart and children by a Sun Valley 
snow scene. Walt Disney didn’t stop 
at one generation, issued an eight-page, 
red-suede and gold-tasseled folio bear- 
ing 17 pictures of “Grandma and Grand- 


sand- photographed the assem 
biessmeyrtords and 


Зон Сеид 
Beal trekahe 


a champagne invitation. 


pa Lilly and Walt” (aged, respectively, 
four and eight when photographed), 
plus children and grandchildren. 
Versatile Peter Ustinov sent a hand- 
drawn cartoon of his family, Director 
Elia Kazan a hard-cover copy of his late 
wife’s poem in honor of President Ken- 
nedy, and Burl Ives went so far as to 
enclose with his card a sermon by the 
Dean of Duke University Chapel, en- 
titled “Bethlehem and Bedlam.” But 
along with all the frankincense and 
myrrh was an ever increasing band 
of Scrooges—Walter Cronkite, David 
Brinkley and Earl Warren among them 
—who continued to cry humbug to the 
greeting game and sent no cards at all. 


man Chet Huntley and S ЛҮ: d 
Crawford. Hedda Hopper was even more kin Longha nd 


personal about it all, sent cards bearing 
her own portrait. Mother Jolie Gabor 
sent photographs of herself and her 
daughters, included a lengthy message: 
“Come and have a glass of champagne 
'with me at my fabulous pearl salon 
. . . my charming girls will be more 
than happy to give you ideas on how to 
get or give a glamorous Christmas pres- 
ent from $5 to $5,000." 

The Home was a favorite motif, 
whether it was a photograph of Chief 
of Naval Operations Admiral David L. 
McDonald's official residence on Ob- 


22424 


In the good old days when illiteracy 
was the normal human condition, hand- 
writing was something to be proud of— 
and looked it. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed with grace and 
style, but if John Hancock could see 
the dim and squiggly john hancocks of 
Americans today, he might be discour- 
aged about the future of democracy. 

Invitation to Flourish. The fine art 
of handwriting began to splutter into 
decline with the invention of the foun- 
tain pen. In order to hold enough ink, 
it was a fat, heavy, unwieldy instrument, 
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== The ballpoint not only makes тас 


BALLPOINT (дв 


ОҮЕ 
Broader writing ап & FIBER 


d bolder thinkin 


calculated to my ; 
graceful hand. To mur the ny 
feasible, the manufacturers rele ы m Aga 
flow by tightening up the M ist 
eliminating calligraphy’s swing 0 
and thins. The end сате E thi 
War II, when a U.S. quar 
looking for a pen that woul 
at high altitudes, discovered the Ыы 
point and ordered millions. At C 
tude, ballpoints also had the s d 
of being able to forge through sf dropped mo 
amounts of carbon paper—a {м (place in L7 


" NOTI А 
war material of the armed fores Tt reir ач 
0), 


i : incess Mal 
a bore and calligraphy impossible, y n and 
Shows up every early morning ten bnellis- Wer" 
Today, though, the art “Of hantittigg reenstar Ht 
is exuberantly on its way back Th king open 
reason is a new kind of pen with a piniis people 
of chemically treated fiber or ayn $3000 wi 
through which=the ink flows. in bred; Raymond 
brushlike strokes at the lightest preste! Revlon 
—an invitation to arabesque and flouns 
that the ballpoint never knows. nh 
The Rebellion. The fiber-tipped ptm.) 
are the hottest counter-top item туи. of pi 
In Japan, where most of them are n a Hartforc 
some 30 companies are turning thet) 
out at a clip of more than 500002 
day and falling behind ће deni ite) 
most popular is the 49¢ pen m КЕШ white 
the Japan Stationery Co. Lt mA didercov. 
Tokyo company which once Be D al doir 
in making fude (pronounced ANS ШО! 
the brush that was the tradition 
nese writing instrument. 
U.S. manufacturers hav m 
capitalize on the new 100% 15 
ut a fine 
Esterbrook brought 0 ш 
felt-tip pen last Januaty, | its 
went so far as to 2 MNT -nib 
cartridge-fueled pen to a int called W 
version with replaceable e 
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like the Japanese ®t g se 
504 price. No advertis nE dering 
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the Beverly Stationers ders them 
President Johnson 87 
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Morocco ~ 

nô right-thinking person, 
To ‘gyman has said, the place most 
gent PA En is a crowded streetcar~ By 
ike © ndards, the opening „61 Man- 
5° 5 new ЕІ Morocco Jast-week was 
Wi enough to be~Paradise, but 
now athe same crowd that the . 

chinchillaed, , they ec- 
iam of internation 
ip 500 was scarcely room for ага 
ДЕ Чүй diamond. There wasn't 
qna an for Princess Lee Radzi- 
ene door; the bigger Be- 
e it, but she had 
a landing 
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Ning | Maharani of Baroda's guest ы 
е in Weil. ed both outdoor Americans, suc 
үш Guest and Wendy Vander- 
indoor Europeans; suchas 
ү g Ren and the Baron 
y Rede. Mary and Sonny Whitney 
dropped by on their way up from their 
jace in Lexington, Ky. 
—4 favori their place in the Adirondacks (hunt- 
orces, 1) Prince Paul of .Yugoslavia and 
akes writings acess Maria Pia, the Porfirio Ru- 
ossible, bul s and the Fiat-fortunate Gianni 
Ng tremor | nellisswere-on hand. Onetime silent 
harten reenstar Hope Hampton, who has been 
abet P \king opening-night scenes as long as 
ee en people can remember, was there 
ТЕН e :$3,000 worth of white. beads; Mrs. 
an a, j Raymond Johnson, whose husband 
nad ours Revlon vice president, wore her 
= Mi green and blue sequins on her 
tippel es he Maxine Leeb (who got mar- 
em in yar- геге last June) turned up in a 
ADS s e one breasts; Mrs. Hunting- 
rning tether lish , a shy ex-model, all but 
| 5000002... '8 t under a bushel of ostrich 
emand. The o x and Senator (for a few days 
tel, made iso enneth Keating wore his well- 
tdan old UN white-on-white hair. 
Mercover Activities What were 
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The êW management’s name is John 
Mills,md he is big: 6 ft. 4 in. and 250 
Ibs. ye is also big in the nightclub busi- 
eing proprietor of London’s most 

sup sa version of the El Morocco 
fomula: Les Ambassadeurs, with its 
sfosidiary discotheque called The Gar- 
+4son and its gambling room called Le 
Cercle. Almost everyone Mills asked 
advised him not to buy Morocco, which 


a died and his son Edwin moved the Zebrazstitbed Шатан saul wae re : 


itana 


ЖЕРТ rise ӨР abide i Pi 
“Le Club, Shepheard's and ЇЇ NII6^,,83. 
diverted the patronage of the restless 
junior jets. But on the basis of his Lon- 
don record, it could be presumed that 
Mills knew what he was doing. 

On the basis of his early history, no 
one could have seemed less likely to 
become a master manipulator of the 
smart set. Born 50 years ago in War- 
saw into a wealthy Polish family, he 
was educated in Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, where Re ran a family-owned 
cigarette factory. At 2] he was heavy- 
weight amateur boxing champion of 
Europe. When World War II broke out. 
he joined the Polish army in France. 
did time in prison camps, escaped, and 
eventually found himself under orders 
from Polish intelligence. When he man- 
aged to smuggle himself to London, 
Intelligence arranged for him to open 
a Polish officers club. _ 

The food and service were so good 
that more and.more British and Ameri- 
cans began to cultivate Polish friends in 
order to be invited there. In 1944 Mills 
bought the exuberantly Victorian man- 
sion just off Park Lane built by Banker 
Leopold de Rothschild and started a 
restaurant called Les Ambassadeurs. He 
operated it as a club, as most London 
nightspots are because of drinking-hours 
regulations, made membership available 
to nearly anyone with an air of urbanity 
and $30 as initiation fee, payable at the 


ey д 
А doing there? рн RE Its 10,000 members now include 
tional Jap às taed old “Elmo’s,” Manhattan the Duke of Edinburgh, Sir Winston 


Wy 

be dance-and-supper spot from 
КЕШ ату 30s until the death of Pro- 
п Јола i ohn Perona in 1961, was open- 
fnepoin "er new management. 
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KEATING ON DANCE FLOOR 


Сакс, the Sheik of Kuwait and Cary 
Grant. "Ehe place exudes an atmos- 


Р 


phere of luxury, with its heavy carpets, 
dark brocades and carved woodwork. 
Drums for Tables. John Mills plgns 

to base himself permanently in Manhat- 
tan, leaving his even bigger son Robert, 
6 ft. 8 in., to run the London end of 
things. His changes in El Morocco will 
not disturb old Moroccans' sense of se- 
curity—the white rubber palms with 
plastic banana leaves still loom against 


locale of every photographed celebrity 
instantly recognizable. 


Push го! change has been made. 
replica of London's Garrison—hov 1. 
walls, Wellingtonian sconces, military 
drums for tables, and real plastic flow- 
ers sprouting from the ceiling. Here the 
young and not so young swingers may 
Frug, Watutsi, Swim—or just twitch— 
while an intellectual-looking French 
disque jockesse spins the 45s. 

Presiding over this pleasure dome last- 
week, Kublai Khan Mills was beginning 
to feel that everything was once again 
coming, up»roseS "The, Begum. was using 
his Rolls-Royce, an oilman had bor- 
rowed his Bentley, and all seemed right 
with the world. The world, that is, of 
what Mills likes to call VIPIs (Very 
Important People Indeed). “I think 
we've made it,” said Big John Mills. 
"Now where are we going to put the 
sauna?” 
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Zebra stripes and real plastic flowers. ~ 
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THE "WELCOME SERVICE” 15 THERE — 


н 
Air France does more than fly you to your destination THE WELCOME SERVICE wich UM 
speedily and comfortably. It provides its passengers OPERATES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD LIT eng 
with acomprehensive range of additional ѕегуісеѕапа 


ong them the WELCOME SERVICE. 
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There are more than 140 Welcome Бе local bloy suit, 
all over the world. You'll find them (2 ы 
DON'T HESITATE TO CONSULT Air France offices in major capital cities: 2" piani 
~ such smaller places as Cannes, 


When you arrive, you may want some practical n Col 
- information epiche town oucleymiherevoure staying, Cleveland, Paramaribo; and eve 


iseums, deno religious services, excursions, AI nm E RA 


e Welcome Service can answer all your queries i Fo LAR a gs? 
and giveiyou useful advice to help you make the most ы A DE 


of your stay in the locality. Thanks to the Welcome 7 ? YA 
Service, you need never be lost in a strange city. РА MIE Hu 
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of getting radiographic equip- 
i [m the hollow rotor shaft of 
'|etengnes by using а 100-curie cap- 
E ше of iridium 192 that is as small as 
1 pencil eraser but emits gamma radia- 
ion powerful enough to pierce the en- 
nes metal innards. 
‘The tiny radiation source is cranked 
"Ifi into the shaft. A strip of industrial 
pray film wound around the engine 
& bombarded by the gamma rays 
framing out from the isotope. The 
Ee is a detailed X-ray photograph 
ithe hundreds of.tough-to-get-at ro- 
k blades that suck air into the engine, 
E 


was first used for ex- 
nd joints in everything 
lear submarines. 


[impress it and feed it to the com- 
tation chambers. 
What isotopic inspection does best is 
{wide a clear picture of the rotor 
ps deepest inside the engine. These 
fades are the first to loosen and break 
p? and when this happens it may 
"a complete engine overhaul at a 
ite of $25,00076rmoi 
AE inspection method,” 
ет Director of Quality Соп" 
{с сезу, we've already caught 
kin. lades that had begun to work 
Vid ay loose. Isotopic inspection, 
gy. osts as little as five -hours and 
у unes has already saved East- 
е office] ox, Е than $70,000 in maintenance 
е " Шоу ae airlines are beginning to 
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INSPECTION TUBE BEING INSERTED IN JET ENGINE 


Saving both time and money. 


with paint that-releases carbon dioxide 
when heated and forms a layer of pro- 
tective bubbles. This process serves sat- 
isfactorily for mild fires, but the bubble 
layer cannot resist intense or prolonged 
heat. The other system is to impregnate 
wood' with various salts, but this weak- 
ens the wood and adds as much as 25% 
to jts weight. 

Bromine has long been known for its 
fireproofing qualities, but if it combines 
with wood's celltlose*fibers, it weakens 
them seriously. Dr. Lewin’s process gets 
around this disadvantage»by forcing the 
bromine to attach itself to the wood's 
lignin, the cement that causes the fibers 
to stick to each other. The best grades 
of paper have no lignin, but the types of 
wood pulp used to make paperboard 
and wallboard retain enough of it to 
make Dr. Lewin's process useful. 

Pulp & Chlorine. To brominate wood 
pulp, Dr. Lewin simply adds sodium 
bromide, which is as stable as table 
salt, to the solution in a standard 
bleaching apparatus, then bubbles chlo- 
ie. through it. The combination of 
chemieals releases active bromine in a 


form that attaches itself to the lignin 
in the pulp. Treating solid wood is a 
more содуйавіайаадоссвэ, u the re- 
sults are spectacular. “а piece of 
brominated wood is put in a hot fire, 
it does not burn. After a while, a layer 
of carbon forms on its surface, but car- 
bonization stops as soon as the wood is 
taken out of the fire. Any structure of 
brominated wood or wood products is 
safe from fire unless it is stuffed with 
highly combustible contents. "We could 
fireproof Japan," says Dr. Lewin, who 
sees no reason for false modesty about 
his achievement. 

For al his studies, Dr. Lewin does 
not yet know insdetail-how bromine 
fireproofing works, but in general the 
action is connected with the way that 
wood burns. When heat is applied to 
natural lignin and cellulose, they give 
off combustible gases that form flames 
and spread the fire by heating more 
wood. Somehow, bromine seems to 
make those gases nonflammable. And 
with no flames to spread it, combustion 
Stops as soon as the external heat source, 
such as a lighted match, is removed. 
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BROMINATED WOOD (LEFT) RESISTING FLAME 
Not for the best paper. и 
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ARCHITECTURE 

A Pilgrim's Prize 

Q.: Mr. Pei, can you tell us what the 
new Kennedy library will look like? 

A.: No. All I have is a blank sheet 
of paper. 

Q.: There's nothing on that piece 
of paper? 

A.: Nothing at all. 


Thus, at a press conference given last — s 
CS o RSS 
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week by the Kenned: 
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ne at any architect would 
have sold his ancestral home to get: 
designing the John F. Kennedy Memo- 
rial Library at Harvard. Says Painter 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
z KEE 


PEI & FRIENDS AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
From Coventry, a clue. 


second choice—next to themselves.” 

A man who has avoided headlines 
while putting his mark on more than 15 
U.S. cities, Pei, 47, has won double 
awards for his dramatic, clean-cut tow- 
ers and town houses in Philadelphia's 
Society Hill (TIME; > 1 
rejuvenating 160 acres of Clevelan , IS 
| master planner with vast authority of a 
t $200 million reconstruction project in 
Boston, has a say-so in the downtown 
| redevelopments in Los Angeles, Okla- 
| homa City, Providence and Columbus. 

Winning a Federal Aviation Agency. 
commission, Pei has designed a univer- 
sal trim, pentagonal control tower now 
being installed in at least 25 U.S. air- 
ports. More than any other architect, 
Pei is engaged in a vast revamping of 
the U.S. cityscape. 

Big Deals & Good Design. Building 
has fascinated Pei (pronounced pay) 
from childhood. A Chinese banker's 


28 


William Walton, who, along with Jac- 
queline Kennedy, served on the selecting 
committee: “We chose Pei because his 
work is exciting and expressive, and we 
felt that he was on the verge of even 
greater work. He's every architect's 
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son, he came to the U.S. for his educa- 
tion, won top grades at M.I.T., and was 
invited by Walter Gropius to teach ar- 
chitecture at Harvard. After World 
War 11, when Communism cut short his 
childhood dream of rebuilding his 
homeland, Pei turned to his adopted 
land’s growing problem—the rejuvena- 
tion of the city. = 
Pei had observed азоне айа 
au as topsy- 
атеа because the true client 
was the real estate entrepreneur rather 
than the aesthetician. Pei signed on with 
Manhattan Realtor William Zeckendorf 
to see if a creative balance could be 
struck between big deals and good de- 
sign. The working relationship produced 
Manhattan's Kips- Bay Plaza apart- 
ments, Montreal's Place Ville Marie and 
Denver's Mile High. Center. But a dec- 
ade ago, Pel decided it was time to be- 
gin striking out on his own: he became 
a U.S. citizen and set up his own firm. 
No Handstands. It is ironic that the 
commission for a monument should go 
to an architect who believes that. his. 


hermesst 


colleagues are too often overwhelmed find 


with their own edifice complex. Pei 
holds that doing a handstand in marble 
on a street-corner site while ignoring 
the neighbors is an irresponsible pos- 
ture for am architect. "Whats there 
must influence .what.comes later," he 
says’ “But architecture must not do 
violence to space or to its neighbors." 
Architects must, he believes, “realize 
that open space is just as important as 
the shaft, the pile, the solid masses." 

While architecture to Pei is not sculp- 
ture to live in, he has won the high re- 
gard of his profession for the sensitive 
disciplined design of his individual 
buildings. His nine award-winning proj- 
ects number among them Pittsburgh’s 
Washington Plaza apartments, Honolu- 
lu's Pan Pacific Center, and the new 
National Airlines terminal at New 
York’s Kennedy Airport. Pei’s projects 
circle the world from Formosa’s Luce 
Chapel to city planning in Tel Aviv. 

While the Kennedy Memorial Library 
lacks a fixed site or a solid program, it 
is typical of Pei-that'he is beginning with 
such problems as traffic. “If Coventry 
Cathedral drew 7,000,000 visitors last 
year,” he muses, “what will our prob- 
in the Boston-Cambridge area?" 
approa Мыр j { 
would a pilgrim—from afar, and ques- 
tioning every painful decision along the 
way. He is highly aware that more than 
$10 million in pennies and six-figure 
pledges has been raised for the library 
by donations from foreign governments, 
labor unions, and even schoolchildren 
around the world. The structure must 
embrace archives, a museum of mate- 
rial from the late President’s 1,000 days, 
and a Harvard-run working institute for 
political affairs. Until that faith and 
those facts are firmly set, nothing is 
likely to appear on blueprint. 
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ke all things new- 
— Revelation 2 5 
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ы 108 carpener Es men have ‘pre 
ve 4 A vent tO be the turning 
T ha history of the world siad 
ously became man in the 
of an itinerant rabbi whose 
in crucifixion, a death re- 
life ЧЕ r slaves and rebels, on the or- 
ic Roman procurator. 
at Jesus Christ, this 
. triumphed over death's 
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io eternal 
with Christmas , 
sel and toys, his followers commem- 


orate the moving and gentle story of the 
crib in a Bethlehem stable. It is a cele- 
bration of eternity’s intersection with 
time and of Christianity’s living faith in 
the promise of Jesus: “Lo, I am with 
yowalways, to the close of the age. 

A Pre-Reformation Spirit. For many, 
the most convincing proof that the 
promise is being fulfilled rests in the 
churches that bear Christ’s name and 
py him homage. Divided and frag- 
mented, they yet remain the most dura- 
tle of man's institutions—together con- 
situting the “ever-reforming church” 
hat in crisis finds within itself the means 
of rebirth and renewal. And as in the 
days of Augustine, Francis and Luther, 
signs show that a renewal is taking 
shape in Christianity. "There is a kind 
of pre-Reformation spirit running 
hhrough the church today,” says the Rev. 
Don Benedict, direetor.of the experi- 
wdeminded Chicago City Missionary 
nd It looks as though Christian 
" Oday stand on the threshold of great 

anges in Christendom,” adds the Rev. 
d Lloyd, vice-dean of England's 
5 ester Cathedral. “The prospect of 

W Reformation is clearly in sight.” 

i mation is most spectacular 
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RELIGION 


To many Protestants, ancient divi- 
sions now seem So irrelevant, compared 
with the need for unity, that the 
churches of Britain, at a historic con- 
ference in Nottingham last September, 
could confidently set a target date for 
their organic union in 1980. Catholic- 
Protestant cooperation, the dream of 
prophetic scholars a decade ago, is be- 
tice that tfiere'v,rooted in parish prac- 
scandal when Roman Cathonts рог 
Episcopalians for a service at Cam- 
bridge's Christ Church to celebrate the 
first Sunday of Advent. Liturgy is also 
bringing the churches together, as Cath- 
olics switch to the vernacular and Prot- 
estants increasingly restore ceremony 
to their services. And the big branches 
of Christianity more and more make 
common cause in facing the world; last 
week-the..Santa Fe Archdiocese an- 
nounced that it would join the New 
Mexico Council of Churches—the first 
time that a Catholic church ever chose 
to affiliate with the Protestants and 
Orthodox in the federated National 
Council of Churches. 

Besides ecumenism, two strong cata- 
lytic events are changing the chemis- 
try of Christianity. One is recognition 
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LITURGY OF THE EUCHARIST AT CONCORDIA LUTHERAN cH 
A celebration of eternity’s intersection with t 
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that the postwar religious revival in 
U.S. churchgoing was to an important 
degree a numbers game—a peaeetime 
reflection of foxhole faith. Justifiably, 
many critics within the churches won- 
dered whether the Sunday-morning 
crowds indicated much more than con- 
formism born out of fear of “the 
bomb.” Many of these same critics are 
now analyzing the evidences of a new 
spirit of Christiam responsibility that is 
transforming many suburban churches, 
both old neo-Gothic and new fsh- 
shaped. One sign is the number of Chris- 
Bible ana sucirtdv groups to read the 
Bishop John Robinson's Honest 10 Wot 
and Paul Tillich's Systematic Theology. 
And taking Christianity seriously often 
leads to grappling with contemporary 
social problems—most notably, the oth- 
er catalytic issue, civil rights. 

Today, says the Rev. William Schram 
of Huguenot Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Pelham, N.Y., “the suburb is 
the most exciting place for a minister to 
be." In Wilmette, Ill., the First Con- 
gregational  Churehe«hase- formed a 
financial and spiritual partnership with 
a downtown Chicago parish revived by 
Don  Benedicts Missionary Society. 
Members of the congregation also wel- 
come underprivileged children from In- 
ner City churches into their homes for 
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|. summer vacations, are working in the 
|! community to pass open-occupancy Cov- 
.' enants. “We broke the barrier of in- 
volvement on race," says the Rev. Hugh 
Saussy of Holy Innocents Episcopal 
ear Atlanta. | 
| SNO еса. The spirit of Chris- 
tian renewal in 1964 is searching, ques- 
tioning, critical—willing | to challenge 
every doctrine and institution of the 
church. If worship may perhaps be bet- 
ter expressed by folk singing, modern 
dance or drama, the churches are ready 
to try. Yet a considerable body of Prot- 
estant and Catholic radicals, ranging 
from bishops to informed 2 
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seminarians, believe that the present 
vitality of Christianity is simply a kind 
of spiritual Indian summer. Convinced 
that most of the structures of the church 
have outlived their usefulness, many 
of these all-out reformers want a new 
Pentecost—“a return to the womb and 
a new birth for the Christian com- 
munity,” in the words of David Ed- 
wards, editor of the Anglican SCM 
| Press. 
| They foresee anday when there may 
| be fewer Christians but m à 
ones, and when the church will be built 
і around the active cell of believers rath- 
| er than the territorial parish. It will be 
T a church seeking to identify the sacred 
| in the midst of the profane, attempting 
to build the Kingdom of God by trans- 
| forming the organisms of the secular 
| city. In sum, the new church will be a 
return to the Biblical notion of the “salt 
3 of the earth?** Germany's great Jesuit 
| theologian Karl Каһпег argues that 
Christianity is already “in diaspora,” 
as the triumphal mass church of Chris- 
tendom’s past evolves into a sectlike 
community of the dedicated, dispersed 
throughout the world. 
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The radicals who predict the disap- 
pearance of today’s institutional Chris- 
tianity do so with great equanimity. "T 
cannot imagine a more enjoyable time 
to be a Christian,” says British Journal- 
ist Monica Furlong, herself a convinced 
Anglican radical. “For while the holo- 
caust is sweeping away much that is 
beautiful and all that is safe and com- 
fortable and unquestioned, it is relieving 
us of mounds of Christian bric-a-brac, 
and the liberation is unspeakable. 

Prophets Ж Persecutions. Such 
churchly radicalism has the a = 
historical =anese Insists Dr. Roger 
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Shinn of Manhattan’s Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. “He was as unconcerned 
with institutions as anyone could be.” 
Time and again through its turbulent, 
long history, Christianity has heard the 
voice of its own angry prophets de- 
nouncing the established disorder—St. 
Paul complaining about the immorali- 
ties of Corinth, St. Erancis rejecting 
the pomp of the medieval church, Lu- 
ther fulminating at the luxury of Rome, 
Kierkegaard howling vainly against the 
lacid orthodoxy of Denmark’s Luther- 
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Pentecosts, and survived by adopting 
radical new forms of life. The Christian 
cell of believers, worshiping in the cata- 
combs, brought the church through cen- 
turies of Roman persecutions. In the 
Dark Ages of the 9th century, the for- 
iress monasteries of the Benedictines 
saved the faith of Europe—and the cul- 
ture of its Greco-Roman past—from 
the triumph of marauding barbarians. 
The reformers of today believe in 
total renewal because, in the words of 
Dr. Harvey Cox of Andover Newton 
Theological School, “the existing pat- 
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Easter as the suffering servant who ago- 
nized in near despair on the Cross, who 
died that the world might live. The 
Jesus for now is the Jesus of preaching 
and of the Passion. 

There is nothing un-Biblical in this 
conception of the Christ. After all 
notes Lutheran Theologian Martin 
Marty, “when they asked Jesus what it 
was all about, he told the story of the 
Good Samaritan." St. Paul informed 
the church of Philippi that *Christ Jesus 
who, though he was in the form of God, 
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to Matthew, Jesus warned his disciples: 
“The Son of Man came not to be served 
but to serve." And he wished that the 
_church follow in his path, “I have given 
"you an example,” he told the Apostles 
(John 13:15) after washing their feet 
before the Last Supper, “that you also 
should do as I have done to you.” 

Serving Society. One implication of 
this servant Christology is that the 
church will also be *for-others"—min- 
istering to the world, not standing 
aloofly in judgment against it. "In the 
21st century," says Theologian van den 
Heuvel, “the church should s 
ciety,awhic 
and shape. In the new world, the church 
should» really live the contents of the 
Gospel, living out its messianic minis- 
try, communicating with society, gear- 
ing itself to its needs." 

Servanthood calls for a new under- 
standing of the nature of the church: 
not the “repository of the saved" but 
what Editor Stephen Rose of the Chi- 
cago monthly Renewal calls “а com- 
munity of people, no better than any- 
body else, but who are trying to be 
the light of the world." It is a church, 
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THE REV. DON BENEDICT IN CHICAGO 
Secularization is here to stay. 


es Its form 


E adds, that must seek, through serv- | 
е, "to become the center of life | 
rather than what it now seems to many: 
a peripheral institution." Na 
The service that the renewal theo- 
logians have in mind is considerabl 
more selfless and anonymous than d 
dies-aid Society bazaars, for example, or 
the impressive relief programs carried 
on by denominations. One of the most 
unsettling convictions of modern church 
thinkers is that Christianity, in a secular 
society, is far from being the only in- 
strument of divine action. In fact, God 
may well be more apparent in a purely 
сузанро movement- 


E 


—such as the civil rights revolution or 
the fight against poverty. and hunger in 
the world—than in the actions of the 
churches. 

It is equally possible that the most 
profound insights into the nature of 
man and the meaning of life may ap- 
pear in the work of an atheist rather 
than a committed theologian. “We 
know,” says Canon Lloyd with dry real- 
ism, “that God could do without the 
Church of England, the Methodists, or 
even without the Church of Rome.” 
l -asof what Secretary-General 
Ailem Visser t Hooft of the World 
Council of Churches calls *socratic 
evangelism,” Christianity» must seek to 
identify these secular currents of divine 
action and join them. This, primarily, 
is a layman’s task, and Dutch Domini- 
can Theologian Edward Schillebeeckx 
argues that Christians must “draft with’ 
vision the blueprints of tomorrow, le: 
signed for the dynamic shapini 
temporal society worthy of me 
often, he adds, thi Ci 
to become inca 
the result. tha 
with the w 

а 


estan ecce I 


ress was left to the people whóm we 
call infidels and unbelievers." 

The Four Worlds. In nearly all think- 
ing àbout the future of the servant 
church, says Chicago's Don Benedict, 
“the structural problem is basic." Ex- 
plains Francis Ayres, director of the 
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of these voluntary and self-supporting." 

Restructuring the church means 
changing the roles of minister and lay- 
men. Many theologians believe that 
most present-day distinctions between 
pastor and people will wither away, and 
that the Pauline notion of the priest- 
hood of all believers will become a 
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Parishfield Community, a training cen- 
ter for Christian laymen near Detroit: 
"Everyone recognizes that the Jocal 
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and a few have already achieved it, 
when they will support. their parish work 
by full-time jobs in' secular occupations, 
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liturgies may be celebrated—as they 
were in the early church—in homes or 
places of work, and rarely on the day of 
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combatting the 


who “shout the Gospel 


Of Paris, 


many 
mina- 
ant Parish, 
often cele- 
able in an 
am of laymen and 
their waking hours 
apathy of public offi- 
| poverty-stricken com- 
ay: The National Council 05 

IChes is supporting an ambitious 


new "- 
NA program of Christian involvement 


——?» TL 1 
DA 


“ln history, it is still Good Friday. 


and volunteers will be working with 
Negro organizations on voter registra- 
tion drives, seeking to reconcile the 
white community to civil rights, estab- 
lishing community centers to train adult 
illiterates, advising sharecroppers on 
agricultural techniques. Justifying the 
project, Bishop Reuben Mueller told the 
council: “Our day is saying toy 

igiert: up or shut 
is just as challenging as that.” 
Faith of the Future? Without ques- 
tion, most Christians are not ready to 
proclaim the death of the church or 
to embrace the skeletonized faith of 
the future that some modern-day re- 
formers propose. The World Council's 
Visser "t Hooft notes that the much- 
questioned territorial parish has proved 


* A silver-gilt statuette 20 in. high, this work 
by Italian Sculptor Pericle Fazzini tops a font 
for holy water used at St. Peter's during Easter. 
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even if a Michael x 
away, an © Institution’ 

ay, another. wi 
place, and that “ 

о 171 . 
алап life that holiness i 
that E in He also 
Ор a иа of the г 
sound a trifle ES remnant ten. 

For Lutherans tec QE 3 
a servant church rais very notion ot ' 
doctrinal question: aises a fundamental 
salvatio оп: What is the place of 

n by faith ee 4 
voted t in a Christianity d ! 

О good works? And y de- i 
ath anitarian nd what is to 
7 agency? Ger; 
the Gospel may prodteeke. fee 
lectualized” theologies comprehensible 
only to doctoral students in philosophy. 
Other churchmen question whether the 
theological striptease proposed by Bish- М 
ops Robinson and. Pike amounts to any- 1 
thing more than the rediScovery of clas- 
sic Unitarianism. 

*Either we experiment in faith, or 
else we fossilize,” answers Canon Lloyd, 
and Don Benedict argues that in order 
to re-establish its credibility in the secu- 
lar age the church must emphasize the 
ethical rather than confessional aspect 
of Christ. But today's renewal theolo- 
gians are far more realistic than the 
Social Gospelers of the first decades of 
the 20th century who assumed that 
the church could guide the world on a 
path of easyaprogress=toward the spirit- 
ual transformation of economic life. 
Christian reformers, says Rose, “take 
very seriously the sinfulness of man and 
are skeptical of any pat solution to the 
tragedy of human existence.” Thus they 
willingly admit that even the most 
promising of today’s ecclesiological ex- 
periments are at best interim solutions, 
and may be doomed to failure. 

Failure and sorrow are inevitable 
ingredients in the drama of human ex- 
istence. “In the sacred history of man 
on earth,” wrote French Author Léon 
Bloy, “it is still, alas, Good Friday.” 
But Good Friday was, and is, the pro- 
logue to Easter. As usual, it was Bon- 
hoeffer who best expressed the millen- 
nial hope for the coming of Godis king- Í 
dom. thatuliessbehind е theology of = | 

-enewal. “The day will come,” he wrote 
from his prison cell, *when men will be 
called again to utter the. word of God 
with such power as will change and 
renew the world. It will be a new lan- 
guage, which will horrify men, and yet 
overwhelm them by its power.” 

When will that day come? All that . 
the Christian can know is that the 
church must ready itself to pigg 
the event. Summoned to О 
Christianity will b t 
when it exists for I 
the example of. 
who was i 


man 
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ЕЕЕ HEATER 


Carnage at Coney 


| Had a Ball is a misaddressed musi- 
cal mailbag. Buddy Hackett, a droll 
fellow of manic and mournful mien, 
should be readdressed to oldtime bur- 
lesque, where his earthy urbanisms 
could blue the air like cigar smoke. 
The frenetically agitated dances should 
be restored. to. the speeded-up silent 
film. The nondescript music should be 
. sent back to recompose itself. The book 
has never left its natural state—pulp. 

The inanimate star of the evening is 
Sam, a crystal-ball..thaC.(ells-the-faturez 


sharper turned pseudo-Freudian mind- 
sweeper, has great faith in Sam. (“it 
comes-from Bombay, the farfetched 
East") Under Hackett's lunatic gaze, 
Sam's face turns red, as well it might, 
since in Act I the crystal ball mis- 
matches two pairs of lovers; an arm- 
twisting loan shark (Steve Roland) with 
a  taffy-sweet  Ferris-wheel operator 
(Karen Morrow), and a glib but hon- 
est-hearted Coney barker (Richard Ki- 
ley) with a round-heeled golddigger 
(Luba Lisa) In Act II, Hackett sec- 
ond-guesses Sam; the baddies and the 
goodies mate up. 

Since plot is nought, Ball relies on 
Buddy Hackett for a nightlong transfu- 
sion of comic relief. He can fire a salvo 
of laughter with the whites of his eyes, 
and step on a dud line so that it ex- 
plodes, but he has to work so hard to 
be playful that it kills the fun. Apart 
from Hackett, only Luba Lisa comes 
out. of this Coney Island carnage with 
talent and personality arrestingly intact. 
Moving like a sexy-hexy wind-up doll, 
with the voice of a Jewish Chatty 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES | 


LUBA LISA IN "I HAD A BALL” 
Chatty Cathy in Salome’s body. 


“38 


incorrectly. Hackett, a Coney Island 


. sponsible to no one. 
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| BERT ANDREWS 


hing punishment in the theater of cruelty. 


Cathy and the body of Salome, she 
gives the impression of being cheerfully 
in debt to the whole male race as she 
waits for the next man to garnishee her Jones, are one-act 
itsy-bitsy, teeny-weeny;-pom-pomr green — 
intime bikini. 


Spasms of Fury 


The Toilet and The Slave, by Тер 
, Spasms of А 
Naked hate, like naked Joye is Ш, 
hard to project or sustain опу? 
but Negro Playwright Jones c 
with venomous intensity. 


а Sta e 
an do it 


A Bird Is a Bird Is a Bird 


Alfie! by Bill Naughton. A bird is The Toilet takes place in the tavaton 
a girl in cockney argot, and Alfie is of a boys’ high school. There are Ai 
strictly out for the birds. In this unpre-——arinals..A Negro boy begins the play by 
tentious and consistently pleasant com- using one of them; near the plays end 
edy, Alfie counts the-workaday world a white boy's bloodied head lies in on. 
well lost for lust. He is the modern, of them. In between, Jones make w | 
international antihero, the man who abundantly clear that he would gladly 
wants to be kind to everyone and re- consign every white man’s bloodied hexi 
to that identical place. 
The form of the- play is an act of 
vengeance. The white boy, Karols 
(Jaime Sanchez), has written what can | 
only be construed as a homosexual love 
letter to a Negro boy named Fools Every wh 
(Hampton Clanton). Foots’s eight Ne Jo to a wl 


As a cockney Casanova,-Alfie leaves 
behind him a trail of broken hearts and 
gravid wombs. If worse comes to worst, 
Alfie is game to arrange an abortion, 
though not quite up to paying for it. In 
the lost lingo of yesteryear, Alfie is a 


bit of a cad, and it might follow from gro buddies brutally punch, kick an Wojecting | 
this that he is repellent. Quite the con- stomp on Karolis. Directed with night istage. His 
trary. Terence Stamp plays him with marish brilliance by Leo Garen, i In these pl: 
enormously ingratiating charm, zest play moves like a street-gang 7 He gives tl 
and skill. More important, Playwright Even mock games with rolls 0 rat te wins, Dr 
Naughton has netted a real character, paper seem to*Crackle with ы isthat actic 
and reality exonerates itself in the.thea- menace. The Negroes spew a oth: nist with 
ter, turning moralizing attitudes into of obscenities at Karolis and En. i. | US, desci 
carping ghosts at a feast. er. On any absolute scale, шей "fall on 
Alfie woos and walks out on six birds. logue is air pollution of fi density | „Пё is 
One bird is a nesting sort and makes scatological and pornographic Relative eht, but 
Alfie a father. His idea of child support ever recorded on a U.S. Sed vio: E toward 
is to buy a teddy bear. Another is to the play, it is an act of ‘fying ү B Whit 
a Venus flytrap. Still-another likes to lence, matching and nea before mi zh 
slave for Alfie, and it touches him, dramas physical violence Karolis ! | ihe @ fo 
but workers are neuters. “Look at it the play ends, Foots cradles у tage Noe У 
—scrub, scrub, scrub.” his arms on an otherwise ce, as E | ч Th 
Like most moderns, Alfie suffers апа bathes his battered terracial love This ay ‹ 
rom specialization, and the com- imply that this is an i ne f пе 
edy could use some of the variety and that dares not speak its name sind ? TEE 


z 5 3 ir a 24 
conflict that spice drama. Still, Alfie The Slave is essentially ® War MS | ing, Play 


himself is irresistibly in the tradition Greenwich Villagey talkfest d white fieri eS 
of the picaresque novel, and his run- broken out between Negro jne-g"? E ‘ime det x 
ning asides are canny and constant de- and with the sound of н ШУ that А m 
lights: “If you make a married woman artillery fire in the nen Freeman i è must p 
laugh, you're halfway there with her. Negro military leader (o wife, es iim, A 
Mind you, it don't work with a single revisits his former Wi He istory ШП a Writes 
bird. Get one of them laughin’ and you now married to a W^! come 10 at qus Will 
don't get nothin' else." Bill Naughton sor. Ostensibly, he pas t kill. ihe | jy! bring 
was a truck driver before he began two daughters, possib "m wale pis bye "Tote, 
writing plays, but it is obvious that he but mostly to d d oft-WA gs i | 5 cooled 
kept a sharp eye on a lot of things whites cringe before t fessor 2 The 
besides the road. tol. At one point, the P ЕС 


TIME, P 
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more love or beauty or 


арасат e 


& 1 diode. Handbag . 


there ү, in the world after a Negro 
pnowle “phat was not ever the point, 
victo o retorts. “The point is that 
(he ре гои сһапсе, darling; now 
| you ber folks have theirs." 
these s plays belong to a relatively 
Jor matic genre that has been called 
nem henter of cruelty. The theater of 
t 4 А 3 
EEUU: CSpunsh n audience, Model 8TH-608R. 
(dg ech, But whie Е пету 
Ms SOT а тап who needs ап E iil = 
pen je the nearest friend p 
50 ade e target. in these plays P ith 
4 S Ue. cd liberal intellectual wi 
elinten notions of cozy, Over- 
папрат? o herhood. The Toilet's 
ight, 1 Negroes as semi-cretinous 
depiction © isis calculated to affront 
= urban ae white racial адада 
prece? jonately argue that Negroes 
to P ike that at all. | 
: rahi m Jean Genet, Jones, who is mar- 
SAU : ^ | 
iS very 
a stage, 
an do it | 
lavatory 
Te seven 
> play by 
ay’s end, 
S in one 
makes it 
Id. gladly " 
lied heal 0 
n act of 
Karols | s d e 
what can | z - 
xual love PLAYWRIGHT JONES 1 
d Foos | Every white man's head in-a urinal. 
Me LUN 
u p td to a white woman, has the gift for 
" night mjecting his fantasy life directly onto 
e "po Gage. His-chief fantasy is retaliation. 
ME h these plays, the Negro has the gun. 
of toilet ће gives the orders, he slugs, he kills, 
rrorstic |; Wins. Dramatically, the virtue of this 
|, vilest Sthat action follows-idea.like a dagger 
ach oth: үн without the shadow of explana- 
T dia | 19 descriptions and rationalizations 
- highest "ifall on drama like a blight. 
 deniy | Mes is an excitingly gifted play- А 
. density "i gly gilted play 
ive | ght, but as a N iter he i [Г — 
Relative , egro writer he is edg- g m m 
rbal vi x mere three pitfalls. The first dan- a | О (> е 
; S white tolerance, th id desi Я 
ving th t >, the avi esire з . Р : А 
t befor veg White masochists to be openly |  Toshiba==first in transistorized radios—offers these suggestions 
arolis P they р for the indignities and injustices for conscientious Christmas shoppers. 
ty S88 | Near eel whites have visited upon the : 
as EU | 3 The playwright who falls into Model 8L-450S/R. MW/SW ; 8 transistors 
cial ION" | hig meh of doing the reviling loses size, in stylish leatherette. к=... 
а [Pe н SHES and ends up Мааса . V LW, 3SW; 16 transistors. AFC, 
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d wal | “tienge корне pee Model 8L-788R. MW, 3 SW; 8 transistors & 1 diode. Smar 
-gU e , achieve the ; ч | 
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3 THE LAW 


TRIALS 
The Right of Privacy & Property 


After screening the movie John Gold- 
farb, Please Come Home, the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame haled 20th Century- 
Fox into New York State Supreme 
Court on the ground that its $4,000,000 
farce "causes irreparable injury to the 
high prestige, reputation and good will 
of the university [TIME, Dec. 18). 


Warmly, agxeeingsMasut 


ALFRED STATLER 
| 


JUSTICE GREENBERG 
A clear case of commercial piracy. 


Greenberg last week slapped а tem- 
porary injunction against the film's 
scheduled Christmas Day opening. “The 
script is ugly, vulgar and tawdry,” said 
Greenberg. “This is a clear case of 
commercial piracy." 

So valuable are Notre Dame's name 
and symbols that on occasion it has li- 
censed Hollywood to use them at a 
tidy profit to itself. Twentieth Century- 
Fox, however, got no permission before 
plunging ahead with a film in which a 
befuddled Notre Dame football team 
is corrupted by Nubian dancers and 
walloped by treacherous Arabs coached 
by a Jewish U-2 pilot working for the 
CIA in a mythical Middle Eastern coun- 
try. To the Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 


was only one answer: John Goldfarb, 
please go away. 

"Patently Preposterous." In granting 
Hesburgh's wish, Justice Greenberg set 
a precedent that may widely affect 
publishers and other moviemakers if it 
survives in higher courts. Because a 
man's name is a property right, Green- 
berg might haye'enjoined the film solely 


who was easWy recognizable as Father 
Ryan, had not given his consent. But 
Greenberg went farther. A uniyersity's 
name is also a property right, he said. 


To be sure, others may freely exploit — 


* 40 


burgh, Notre i MRRGUS DC Whom 
the film depicts as "Father Ryan, there.. 


on the ground that Father Hesburgh, 5 


it, and for profit, by virtue of the pub- 
lics “right to know" and a constitu- 
tionally protected free speech and press. 
*Where, however, the use exceeds the 
bounds of legitimate public interest," 
said Greenberg, “the law will enjoin 
such exploitation." 

Twentieth Century-Fox argued that 
*the plot is so patently preposterous 


that..no-one-witdi—he-slightest-sense-of- 


BiU TTE TRE! HAE wore Women’s 


wey, said Greenberg. The film is not 
“a satire, burlesque or any other form 
of literary portrayal or criticism" of 
Notre Dame or its team. "The glaringly 
evident purpose and effect of defend- 
ants’ ‘tacking on’ of the name and 
symbols of Notre Dame were to capital- 
ize on the commercial value such name 
and symbols had acquired in the minds 
of the consuming public.” 
Despite Twentieth Century-Fox’s plea 


rights of property and of privacy far 
outweigh any financial consideration.” 
Fox “should have known that it could 
not appropriate another’s property, cre- 
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ated as the result of years of sacrifice—punishing only those involving force or 


and endeavour." 


Out of the Briar Patch 


Indicted by a North Carolina grand 
jury for committing a homosexual act, 
Defendant Robert McCorkle pleaded no 
contest, got. a five-year.sentence and 
served only 17 months before being 
paroled. Max Doyle pleaded not guilty, 
was tried and sentenced to not less than 
20 or more than 30 years in prison. 

'The oddly disparate sentences were 
handed down by the same judge, acting 
under an equally odd state law based 
on an English statute of 1533 that made 
homosexuality a capital offense. As 
adopted in 1837, the euphemistic North 
Garolina law reads: “Any person who 
shall commit the abominable and de- 
testable crime against nature, not to 


DOYLE AS WOMAN 
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An unclear crime against nature. 


corruption of children. 
Second Chance. Amid these winds of 


и Н. 
се of Up to Pese t 


S 0 уе, © 
Carolina Ia movie's | 


Law Institute | 


ed for тыл! 
Clothes even Nap 


change, Doyle. eventually“ got hive | 


before North Carolina's liberal U.S, Di 
trict Judge James B. Craven by pet: 
tioning for a writ of habeas copi. 
Stunned at the record, Craven suggest 
ed there was a-violation of the Eighth 
Amendment's guarantee against cr 
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"| creet pers 


and unusual punishment. Restricted by | 


precedents, however, he simply ordered 
a new trial on the ground that Doyk 
had been unlawfully imprisoned because 
his court-appointed lawyer had had only 


a few hours to prepare a defense. Ina | 


scathing order, Craven told North ш 
lina that imprisoningerather than n 
ing Doyle-"is«a"ffftfe like throwing ЧТ. 
Rabbit in the briar patch.” An i 
asked: “15 it not time to redraft a crn 
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| po le Jast : 
Years 7 be pdued mens clothes—and on the 
Me's oye, in У readily admitted that he is a ho- 
ser. sexual “By choice?” pressed tbe 
fan be} prosecutor “God in heaven knows, no,” 
RAI P poyle. Said his lawyer to the Jury: 
tity dd („ане ыан Ic -and set fim 
n at i айй э acquitted Doy Sm 
dof i, qo ger three years inar. 
Pison X t puer 
ter COURTS 
5 of Quality 
nati ent ambassador? Is he a Cabinet 
r than, ober? Though the title has an august 
than T a U.S: commissioner is not near y 
Time; 2 y to define. In MissiSS!ppL for 
consen] sample, à suddenly famous U.S. com- 
in Nef pissioner has turned оша а miga 
Меха goed spinster” to ally devoid of legal 
Openly pining but with the power to release 
01. The | 9 men accused of complicity in the 
Institute | murder of three civil rights workers, on 
е sexual | ie ground that one accused's confes- 
> adults, | sion was “hearsay” (TIME, Dec. 18). 
force or, ^ Commissioner Esther Carters igno- 
i rance is in the best (or worst) tradition 
‘winds of |- of an--arictent office that now requires 


an Cae || no speciale qualifications whatever. In 
5.05 5 1793, Congress began appointing “dis- 
‘by КЁ | creet persons, learned-in-the law” to 
x accept bail in federal. cases. The.quali- 
в pam fications died in- 1896, when Congress 
San handed over the appointments to U.S. 
ricte 7 district judges. "Today's 700 U.S. com- 
ү een] missioners may be butchers, bakers or 
ait, Doy candlestick makers. Yet they function 

as the federal judiciary’s committing 


ms magistrates, hold preliminary hearings 
sea and determine whether accused per- 
riti Caro- | Sons shall be released or held for trial. 
san treat: БИШЕ Power. Ihe key test for 
ing Bre ae moo. сна cause” —a 
And he} 44 concep ~Chief Justice John 
La crin- Marshall defined in the T807. Aaron 


у treason case as “evidence furnish: 
Sd reason to believe that the 
ie 38 eged has been committed by 
ae гѕоп charged with committing it.” 
M evidence may, be no more than an 
monde testimony, or the arrest 
eos isped. by the commissioner 
TM 4 е evidence may be inadmis- 
Ke € accused's eventual trial. Jt 
federal insufficient for indictment by a 
indictor рап jury, which is the sole 
commis under federal law. All a U.S. 

Stoner really determines i 
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the Sect until the grand jury considers 
d than to free him. à 
ing evida d overnment has trouble find- 
mo commissioners may grant 
Wed. B ces until the case is better pre- 
termine ut they have no power to de- 
lo the еше ог innocence. According 
Was Mee Department, Miss Carter 
Whispered” Out of line when, on the 
advice of a local district 
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S law Clerk, she invoked the trial 
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LEAVING U.S. COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE * 
A search for probable cause. 


standard of hearsay evidence. But ex- 


eGangot 


cept in big cities, where most commis- 
sioners~ are seasoned lawyers, such 
ignorance is probably widespread. Ac- 
cording to a. recent study, the com- 
missioners of one North Carolina fed- 
eral district. have meted out fines, put 
defendants on probation andveven tried 
cases for offenses over which they had 
no-jurisdiction whatever. None of the 
commissioners in question is a lawyer. 

Chaotic Mess. One probable explana- 
tion for the poor quality of commis- 
sioners is money: they are paid entirely 
on a fee basis ($6 for signing a search 
warrant, for example), with an annual 
maximum of $10,500. Only 25 com- 
missioners hit that level last year: more 
typically, Miss Carter earned $904. An- 
other problem is that commissioners, 
who serve four-year terms, are under 
the thumb of district judges, who may 

“fire them without showing cause. As a 
result, quality varies widely. 

"It's not a system at all,” says Warren 
Olney III, director of the Administra- 
tive Office of U.S. Courts. "It's a cha- 
otic mess. Olney points significantly at 
Detroit, which Has not had a U.S. com- 
missioner for 16 years. Detroit's federal 
judges serve as committing magistrates 
themselves. "You don't find bail-bond 
brokers hanging around the coupthesse 
in, Detroit.usayss@ntey, Ww ich raises 
the suspicion that maybe one of the 
commissioners’ first functions is to keep 
bail bondsmen in business.” Olney con- 
cludes: “Detroit is better off without a 
U.S. commissioner.” 


* Alan Kuhn and Jack (“Murph the Surf) 
Murphy, two of the accused in Manhattan’s 
spectacular Museum of Natural History jewel 
theft. Originally held in $20,000 bail by Mi- 
amis U.S, Commissioner Edward Swan, the 
pair found their bonds hiked to $50,000 in 
New York Supreme Court last week. 
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Asahi-Pentax 


... AND YOU BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND WHY THIS CAMERA IS 
THE ULTIMATE CHOICE OF 
DISCERNING PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Asahi Pentax is a beautifully balanced instru- 
ment. Its smooth. Precise. Incredibly ac- 
curate. Very easy to handle. It feels right. 
Fast too. It’s meticulously constructed for 
constant heavy handling. And the lenses are 
outstanding both in appearance and perform- 
ance. Another real advantage of an Asahi 
Pentax is its do-anything versatility. The 
comprehensive range of high quality acces- 
sories enables you to build up a complete 
system. which prepares you for any demand: 
from microphorography to extra long range 
elephotography, high speed action subjects 
to portraiture. Just hold an Азабы Pentax at 
our dealer's soon! - e 
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REPERTORY THEATER 
After the Fall 


The concept of the repertory com- 
pany is several thousand years older 
than Shakespeare: а troupe of actors 
who can perform in any of a dozen or 

By-contrast with the one- 
WHAT JAPANFSE BANK. : etenik 
IS OLDER THAN D 


- - mode: 2-85 any i Чо, produce 
—— D? modern rep company is 
THE BANK OF ENGLAN 


plays that have merit in dramatic lit- 
Б jd Mitsui Bank erature but only moderate box office 
o )]-vei [/ р " А z - a 
i есап s: sui. Exchange House was potential, to try out experimenta plays 
QUI oi pre "s has grown a | and at the same time serve as a living 
r ded—in—1683. F as £ ‚(ЖЫ А р : y 
ANSA Tr of industries, embracing every | library of the great classic plays of the 
| D d »odern business life past, to take green actors and train 
aspect of n : sincss 2. | : т 
WT ^ Because the Mitsui Bank still occupiesa | them to maturity in roles of all sizes, 
A | central position in this great business group, 
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ages and centuries. 
it can be of special help to you in your The most ambitious. effort in the U.S. 
dealings with Japan. | 


to date has been Manhattan’s Lincoln 


move into the Lincoln Center complex 
next fall. Last week the dream had all 
"but ended. Director Robert Whitehead 
had been forced out.of his job: Director: 
Elia Kazan had followed “suit and re- 
signed; and: Arthur Miller, the rep com- 
pany's principal playwright, had given 
up his association with the theater. 
Compounded- Errors: What had-hip- 
pened? Critics doubted that the trouble 
was money. There.-had==been deficits, ~ 
butsthey-were less than the deficits that 
had been expected and budgeted. Nor 


bi -correspondent banks in every major city 
| of the world. 
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= gi was the massive head-lopping merely a 
S power struggle within Lincoln Center's 

family of music, dance, opera and thea- 
2 


ter. Guilty of some miserable produc- 
tions, the repertory theater had been 
ultimately damned by its successes; the 
company that had been created to help 
revitalize the New York theater has 
succeeded. only in imitating what is al- 
ready there. News pictures of Miller 
and Kazan sweating out the “death 
watch" for daily reviews after an ореп- 
ing illustrated how far they never got 
from Broadway. 

The Lincoln Center rep company be- 
gan Compounding its errors from the 
outset. When it was set_up nearly five 
years ago, the directors” first move was 
to go for Broadway brand names and 
select two of the best: Whitehead, pro- 
ucer of Bus Stop-among other things, 


celebrated = 
Streetcar Named Desire.and Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof. Arthur Miller, after 
eight years of silence as a playwright, 
offered his services, which at the time 
may have appeared to be a dividend. 

Miller Showcase. Demonstrating their 
Broadway orientation, Elia Kazan and 
Whitehead selected Miller’s After the 
Fall as their first production, Whatever 
One thinks of the play, the one thing 
one can assuredly say is that no Broad- 
way producer would have turned it 
down. A distinct timidity about striking 
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MUSIC is a matter of 

interpretation, temperament. It lives only in 

performance. In reporting on the arts, TIME 

is concerned with the performer as much as 

the work; in following all the news, TIME is 

| concerned with the personalities as well as 
the events. 
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SHOW BUSINESS. 


| We аге-еХретїз in foreign trade and | Center Repertory Theater, playingesíer-— — 
| | ange. We arc modern, fast, and con- the. past year in a*fémporary Green- 
1 слон You'll find our branches or| Wich Village theater and scheduled to 
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KAZAN & MILLER.ON'STAGE 
Broadway goods at a fire sale. 7 
find as Marilyn Monroe in Л, 
Fall, turned out to be ешр, 
like-what one would expect aD 
have been if she had ever Dd if 
toevsky, as she was forever hop om 
And with Incident at а dfe 
Miller's new hit—things Came ^ cr 
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ler, an established Broadway while ШЕ 
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incoln Center apparently expect- 


tion own repertory company to rise 
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ACTRESSES 


. ugur Eyes Have Fingers" 1 
From New York to Puerto Vallarta to 
nig Sur 10 E LTUM Magazine Re- 
Pim Er automobiles Be res- 
her тот nearly 40 hours © tape 
quc 000-word first-person article, 
сале ied "last^week in LIFE. Some pas- 
um her apologia: 
sage по! a “ех queen’ Or а ‘sex sym- 
said Taylor. “I don't think I 
f be one. Sex symbol kind of 
suggests bathrooms in hotels or some- 
5 Barban | thing. I do know I'm a movie star and 
п | a woman, and І think sex 


emart i ike being 4 
Tb | absolutely gorgeous, Вш-ааь ар т. 
sr SRR goddess, "dont worry myself that 


ауа. - Richard is а very sexy тап. 
He's got that sort of jungle essence that 
опе can sense . „= When we look at 
each other, it's like our eyes have fin- 
gers and they grab ahold. . ~ I think 
І ended up being the scarlet woman 
because of my rather puritanical up- 
bringingsand*beliefs: I couldn't just have 
aromancezTthad to be a marriage...” 

First husband was Nicky Hilton: "T 
got married at barely--1877TI really did 
think that being. married -would.be-like 
living-in a little-white-cottage with a 
picket fence and roses." No. 2 was 
Michael Wilding, “who was. much older 
than I was.” No. 3- was Mike Todd, “a 
marvelous man. He had a joy, a vitality. 
that was so contagious, so flamboyant. 
He was a real con.artist. He could con 
the gold out of your teeth." No. 4 was 
ү Ыш ыу thought for some 
= it en е Баша needed me. 
ae as Mine all we had in common 
Cleopatra produced NO? Ses 


yer The I “Ss 2 
а | began falling in love with Re ay y . ae 

Wy" | qy very funny, really . . . The first We can't imagine a more fitting symbol 
yed D | qu е Were to work together, Гуе for Toyo Koatsu. 

oping Ї® its Seen a gentleman so hung over у n Я 

—Arthtt | ing У whole life. He was kind of quiver- Chemistrys our line... production апа 
full ci om head to foot and there were technique. To 30 countries we supply 


5 Bro, 
ear afle! m blossoms—you know, from booze 
x served over his face. He ordered a cup 


“chemical fertilizers, industrial chemicals, 


9 б H + 
for Mit pod ip pou of still his trembling synthetic resins & plastics. Toyo Koatsu 
le | and that роо ер 16 (0 his mouth, production methods and techniques аге = 
while E." l thou lees endéared him so to me. licensed. to the indust 4.-countries.- p 
jeen "m d we ; well, he really is human. =" i е dd 
We | tuy... чате — lelp you produce, chemi- ы 
s Pho’ | NS ма — д | , a 
ihe Li" | Liz US 50 hard to talk about-all*this;" cals.from-A.B.S. resin to urea. We’re,only У 
e 10 ie I should Near the end, “and I'm not Süre a cable's length away. o aná a 
гоби! of DURS have such an ingrained sense À 8 
fessi. explain d ads like I'm trying to ee TET e 
rovin. Of us f, justify myself, like - u^ j 
nie S e ye make mistakes, oe TOYO KOATS U A 
s СШ, ‘hard h ed... . I have paid and stries Inc. s 
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SPORT | 
mold of the Boston Celtics’ Bill Russell, 


x ven rebounds 
COLLEGE BASKETBALL Buntin nas averaged eleven reoc 


: >» Against Duke 
nts a game. мә 
and 16.6 po! 


B1 


к he Wolver- 
? that knocked t = 
e? h —the team : C.A.A. cham 
Shall We Danc 3 thing?  - : Jast years N.C.A.A 
Who's No. 1? wie ЖОК ready ucc MAU ES Sams shooting (17 
Кера! sez 


i ips—his | Ы 
ва break up а 07 69 tie, 
zm Michigan an 86-79 victory. -— 
М Wichita game last wee т 
Ei Г chance to shine. Held to 


К and the only thing any- 
a 


т for sure is that there pe 
pody e teams playing the P RS - 
EN S is a dance floor A. ret el , 
Ak baskets, and the next thing 2359 NEED NN T P teminutes te 
5 == » "C go, when Russell sank a soft, one-hand- 
ed jump shot to pull the Wolverines 
within a single point. Wichita got one 


We're un- 
believably good," said Coach Dave 
Strack. His team won its first four 
L—qgames, but then it tripped over Ne- 


ir a 
CHICAGO'S uy, ^ — 


sell— 
braska (74-73), which lost to Wyo- point back on a free throw, but Rus- Send out for cheerleaders af d 
ming, which lost to Oklahoma City, sell hit again to tie the game at 85-85 B Ero em M ` BE 
which lost to Southern Methodist, which with 28 seconds left. Michigan got an- DEL Wis СОг at has been tied Ка 
lost to Vanderbilt, which lost to Vir- other chance with 4 seconds to play— исе m years (once by Hull) by | SiL 
ginia Tech, which lost to Duquesne, and апа once more it was Russell, sinking never beaten. | 


so on to the 16th power. That was 
enough-to bounce Michigan out of the 


Hs , [ олоп, < 
an arcing 25-footer at the gun оге Hull is the N.H.L.s fastest Skater (a m 
i two points that gave—"Michisan the Canadian research Institute clocked pj en 


4 2 ; im 284 thi 

{p No. І spot and put unbeaten Wichita game, 87-85. c т.да. M mee n don Arni 
| in. What happened, of course, was that lefthanded. slap shGe zi > Soter: hi irons, 
Wichita lost too. To Michigan last week. ICE HOCKEY Galt ates E ih rod Oward the irons, | 
Maybe Michigan is the best after all. ора a Bu. р. 22 Пр. faser Billy C 

The Wolverines have a vacation date The Well-Mannered Mesomorph = than the fastest measured pitch-in bas. | fairway 

in Manhattan—playing in the Holiday Only 35 sec. were left on the соска Еме n-his-backhand tops 90 mph | Gary P 

Festival tournament—which means that The Boston Bruins bénched their goalie, Stopping one of Hull's shots on the ing Au 

they will be among the few Michigan Sent an extra forward into the game, pads is like being slugged b a sledge Americ 

students who will not spend New Years mounted a desperate attack. But a Chi- hammer," says "Toronto Goa ie Johw | ihe D: 

Day in Pasadena, watching their foot- Cago player picked off the puck and Вомег, and when.New Yorks Jacq pitehin 

ball brethren work out against Oreson Passed it to a burly blond with No. 9 Plante tried to block one of Hulls зар | his we 

State in the Rose Bowl. And that is un- On the back of his Black Hawks uni- shots "with-his gloved hand, it numb |. his-pitc 

|" doubtedly a good thing for Oregon form. Gathering it-in at full speed, Bob- -his arm all the way to the elbow. Те | won th 

4 State; because if things get sticky, Micha ФУН ЧЇ rocketed down the rink. At the research institute concluded that ud Juliu 

| igan's football coach might be tempted blue line, a Boston defenseman unlim- (at 5 ft. 103-in., 194 Ibs.) IS aperit | handed 

"MÀ to put the basketball team to work, bered a vicious body check. Almost cas- muscular Ticsomorphitsse nicus mA в, ш 
"E They average 206 Ibs. per man. ualy, Hull bounced the defenseman or less what his p haye] m n 
2 In Center Bill Buntin (6 ft. 7 im, aside, leaned forward, and flicked the saying all along. "Somebody ovg wedge. 


{ 

| 232 Ibs.) and Guard Cazzie Russell (6 

| ft. 6 in., 220 lbs., Michigan has the 
best one-two punch in college basket- 

ball. A rugged front-court fighter in the 


ART SHAY—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


puck straight into the Boston net. The 
red light flashed, the buzzer rang; Hull 
Skated off the ice, to a Standing ovation 
from the Chicago Stadium fans. He had 
scored his second goal of the night, the 
250th-of his N.H.L. career—and the 
Black Hawks had beaten the Bruins, 7-5. 

Rare Treat. Cheers are a rare treat 
for the Black Hawks—the only team in 
the National Hockey League that has 
never won a championship. “If we won 
69 games and lost only one," grouses 
Goalie Glenn Hall, *the fans would boo 
us for that one Іоѕѕ Ви? things are 
looking up. Last week's victory over 
Boston was the Hawks' fifth straight. 
Three nights later, they made it six in a 
ом екЁ the front-running Mont- 


апаа 


game of the league lead. 


put hobbles on him," growls Detroit’ 
Gordie Howe. 

Come to Play. A prodigy from i 
backwoods of Ontario, Hull signed 3 
first pro contract at. 14-(for.a bonus | 
small that “I’m™ashamed to лен 
now”), cracked the big leagues ТП. 
at 18. Since then, he has led the 3 n 
three times in goal scoring, Crus 
tal points (goals and assists). The a 
of his trade show on his face; its front 
hatched with scars, and his чо 
teeth are gone. But Hull ae echt 
only eight games in his career © 
of injury. He scored 2017. 
1963 Stanley Cup playo ie am 
shattered nose and cheekbones so f 
manners are practically fau 16 min. 
this season, he has spent ОП 
in the penalty box. is 

“Bobby ae loves to play th! 


Ask anybody in Chicago how come, Billy REA 
and they start talking about Left Wing says Black Hawks Cone Last wi 
Bobby Hull, 25, whose sensational scor- “He can't get enough a on ice ê ne na 
ing streak is the talk of the young sea- against Boston, Hull » wing in petes 
son. In 27 games, Hull has scored 27 35 min.—playing ЛҮ in for а? i 
goals, close to one-third of his team’s Black Hawks line, Шш wing 01 ays 
total and more than twice as many as  jured teammate at пр on power Pi 
anybody else in the N.H.L. Against the — other line, substitu oaei in the PY cil 
| Canadiens last week, he got two—plus when Boston had а Hawks own SP iet 
i! two assists—and only a prolonged slump Бох, serving on ше Said Bobby cre; 
MICHIGAN'S RUSSELL Ог injury can keep him from passing — penalty-killing squa “gone some j : 
Bring on the harem girls. Maurice (“Rocket”) Richard's mark of ward: "I could have 96 IME, p 
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25, 
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game. 
Reay: 


GOLF 
eto the Club 


are football All-Americas, 
H All-Americas, baseball All- 
hockey All-Americas, soccer 
A Americas, lacrosse All-Americas, 
Ale All-Americas, high school All- 
nericas, silver All-Americas, some- 
An All-Americas and all-time All- 
icas, Who needs another All- 
Oe gene OOM 
no" gine east week after polling 
a VB writers, it came ир with...a 
Eii Ameria Golf Team. It was a 
А because golf—man v. him- 
rdly a team sport. But that 
solved by rooting through the golf- 
"d pag and picking players for their 
Ui ron with specific clubs. Jack 


oficiency 3 
р Маш thereby became Driver of the 
а of circumlocu- 


Year—a masterpiece 
tion considering that he was good 
: : ee 


enough with all 


984 this year. : 
Amie Palmer was picked for the long 


iron, Bobby Nichols for the middle 
irons, Ken Venturi for the short irons, 
Billy Casper for putting. The palm for 
fairway woods went to South Africa's 
Gary Player—which is a little like nam- 
ing Australia’s Roy Emerson to ап All- 
America tennis team because he won 
the Davis Cup. Tony Lema took the 
pitching-wedge award, although he left 
his wedge in the bag and did most of 
his pitching with a -No.-7 iron.when he 
won the British Open: 

Julius Boros got the sort of back- 
handed compliment that caddies give 
big tippers: he was. picked as the 
best man out of traps with a sand 
wedge. "If I hadn't practiced," said 


AP 


PALMER ON THE ROCKS 
Anyway, he's rich. 


.blowing the 1962 U.S 


IT 
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Boros modestly, * 

У, I couldn’ с 
have won. There are many go PoSsibly 
players in the game, and now Е 
got there the easy Way." them 


Now that the ice 
the possibilities UC been cracked, 
for instance, giv Adless. They could, 
‚ give Phil Rodgers th T. 

nenbaum Award for tr ae е ап- 
ball out of a БР his 
quadruple- : ==, takinga 

ple-bogey 8 in (еярхавеза and 
strokes he took in tne’ su Ae RUDI 
off Pebble „Beach, Calif., last Janua y. 
And how about a-Diamond in the 
Rough for Bobby Nichols, who drove 
into the rough on nine out of 18 holes 
at this years P.G.A. Championship, hit 
a tree and three traps, still scored a 
69 for the round, and won the tourna- 
ment? One thing, though, about Golf's 
team: it is the richest All-America 
around. The poorest man on the squad 
is Julius Boros, and he merely made 


$28,232. 1bis усаг. 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Tulsa: a 14-7 victory over Missis- 
sippi, in the Bluebonnet Bowl at Hous- 
ton. Tulsa Quarterback Jerry Rhome 
was the whole show, completing 22 out 
of 36 passes for 252 yds., running for 
the first touchdown himself, flipping а 
35-yd. pass-to.Halfback Ed Fletcher for 
the winning TD. At the Atfantic City 
Convention-Hall, site. of last August's 
Democratic National Convention, Utah 
trounced West Virginia 32-6 in the 
Liberty Bowl—first indoor bowl game 
ever. The temperature was a pleasantly 
cool 60?, and Utah Halfback Ron Cole- 
man was red-hot: he gained 154 yds. on 
15 carries, including a 53-yd. touch- 
down burst. 
> Sam Snead and Shirley Englehorn: 
the $40,000 Haig & Haig Scotch Mixed 
Foursome golf tournament, at Sebring. 
Fla. Taking turns hitting the ball, Sam 
and Shirley, who won one tournament 
and $19,582 on the ladies tour this 
year, shot a final round 65 to beat Dow 
Finsterwald and Marlene Bauer Hagge 
by one stroke. Shirley’s contributions 
to the partnership included a 25-ft. putt 
for one eagle and a 50-yd. wedge shot 
into the cup for another. 
> Joey Giardello: a unanimous 15- 
round -decision over Rubin (^Hurri- 
cane”) Carter, 27, in a middleweight 
championship fight i risit 
nventi + ers looks (shaved 
head, drooping Fu Manchu moustache) 
and ring credentials (a one-round 
knockout of Welterweight King Emile 
Griffith) were impressive enough to 
make him the betting favorite at 11-10. 
But they hardly awed Champion Giar- 
dello, 34, who was fighting his 127th 
professional bout.  Counterpunching 
craftily, scoring heavily with short, 
chopping hooks, Giardello won a lop- 
sided victory, to the delight of 6,000 
home-town fans. 
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assistants opened the clamp 
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| ^ M E D | С | М E clot in the tiny interstic to let bl int 
| Finally, they took the S Of the jm | Mw 
during a good. It took only 67 < it, 1 
about four years ago. Then, У Deme Y 67 min ef fo prete 
SURGERY routine checkup; Manbattans Dr. Ar- first incision to the Closing of nas the NA 
iri he Royal Aorta thur Antenucci diagnosed an aneurysm sen 5. skin даз Surgeon. ^ Mq ind p 
Repairing t e Koya Fete ARTE watching. But it was too Within 3$ hr., the duke y 5 call ij | on the 
Music by Muzak was soft and low. П a the time to justify the major cheerily with his duchess Chatting | grained 
Two Sleepy People and So Beats My smali a that would be involved in its By coincidence, a co a g moved, 
ү | 4 for You flowed over the operat- surgery 1 ‘al diet was needed, common note (and 1910г of yy, f for the, 
| | Heart for 5 ist Hos- removal. No special die : ee's)-had | Trieng е! 
| jng room in Houston's Methodist Hos Lo :tle-distress-the-aneu- .-duke's) Һа] о Rh where 
| à . а -= s О ita]: “ay fc 
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Royal Highness Prince È ма 4 King's Story. cutaont by Dr a-fusifory Bàn Vy cided, 
westtecon Dr. Michael E. sh. But this month the aneu- an even mori Jos Ma Fi ПИТ ао 
DeBakey was scarcely listening as he  rysm grew rapidly. The elastic outer ment. Her a E rtery 0, ў di: 
periornied’an operation that only a few layer of the aorta was being stretched Dacron dnd" p плаче St поп 0% a ji 
years ago would have seemed danger- thinner and thinner, with increasing dan- У, was att ў aped like an in Е Ж 
ous indeed, He slit open the 70-year-old ger that it might burst and loose a fatal renal ыш: ds at the to Rm d Medical 
duke's belly and cut down to the aorta, flood of blood into the abdominal cavity. joined to dim " Shorter bra ts which Y 
the body's main artery, on which he Dr. Antenucci ordered X rays, which longer bran Эй. C artery, "m from t 
found a 4-in. section that had swollen showed that the aneurysm had increased down into the thigh Ше let extends laces 
into an aneurysm, much as an inner in size, and within a week had grown atient wi п Шап. “At weeks end lk E nu. 
tube will balloon through a weakness bigger than an огап henbont КЕ In РЬ шады. | thought 
in its rubber wall. In 67 min. of delicate blood. pulsing through it could be felt a scaffolding paa- raita Seve a | Having 
Surgery, Dr. DeBakey cut out the by the doctor's hand. And it was in an build its o ais Men e body vi үн 
н a е it with a length especially dangerous location, below the tissue by Stacie of living cels Ths ing 
«niea. Dacron tubing. branching of the kidney arterie ; "v wit not Бе as stron; Maine 
First Hint. The blood royal is no ex- diagram), It was ti M we eh ше теша едь үне conii where Г 
cepton torth я me for surgery, but tion of knit and Я ш 
гер on to the rule that blood flowing there did not seem to be*much of H~ Barri to C G SION e. 
through the arteries exerts considerable —the duke went to Houston b sn unexpected complications ү | a heart- 
| i IA and needs strong-walled ves- jolting train : UR live ad last as long аз (he patiens узы 
sels to keep it i о. S : 3 Ive. And.the e Kelley’ 
pene mue in place. This is especially For Dr. DeBakey, who developed the around a ‘all ns EE p mer 
: € aorta, largest of all arterie operat i 1 as well'as-ever, терр ] 1010005 
It is a three-ply tube abot one inch in TN Pe pas ey dene.dt 5,200... discomfort, | c te 
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abdomen, carrying DRE MERERI Tee овас зоп просе Тһе Wandering Bullet ра 
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media” fo anions) is тива” зеп bigger dan espera ЫТ D cident. Young James W. Kally,  | $M 
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Th Y easily go undetected. along the aorta. Worse, th = алау, вуегуш рп! Баа Оаа ао th 
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I é { Was on ће hollering ‘I’m blind" " | 
* point of rupturing. Б ia TE Ctl [ea 
Q In sharp contrast with hemophilia, which Skin to "Skin “The At Calpe Memorial akiospitalaty a {0 во ho 
been Victoria passed on to many of h cl Ч surgeons put а bou, X rays showed thatethe bullet ha | jaye di 
descendants, the tendency to aortic aneur: Е, amp-on the aorta above the aneurysm passed through" Фу brain from ё in th h 
develops in later life and docs mat x ipis and another below it. Next, Dr De- D h e hi 
be inherited. appear to — Bakey cut out the weakened balloon i | EE 
& А : Ч , а - 2 
J ee о aorta and stitched in the 
ube (a material devised to his 
own specifications). Then he and his ACold 
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"Stronger, 
ations, it 
e patients 
le to get 
negligible 


nting ac | д 
Ба | stream along the transverse sinus, down 


‚ 17, was 
ds when 
rged ac- 
he. head. 
‘but sud- 
remem- 
nees and 


in Сат 
illet had 
from à 


e right ear and had 


i h | | 
ш DOW Б si f his skull. Dr. 
int ft side o 
E Paged in the та found that the 
ick J. 


Fre “пале was the result of bleed- 
ys "de the skull that caused pressure 
ing OS in. When the hemorrhage was 
ont? nd bone fragments were re- 
draif® he boy recovered his sight. As 
move bullet, it seemed best to leave it 
jor re it was. 
к; a. Iast- mir 
for safety's-5a 


7 e'istonishing. Then another X ray 


. e * 
pave disap Pri aed in the right ventricle 
d it of Kelleys heart. 


mber) 1 
Beds are full of cases in 


dering bullets have traveled 

m the chest, Say, to such unlikely 
in es as the knee. But the young Maine 
s had set what astounded doctors 
thought might be something of a record. 
Having been shot-in-the head, he-weund 
yp wounded in the heart. 

Kelley was rushed by ambulance to 
Maine Medical Center in Portland, 
where Dr. Clement A. Hiebert had to 
do a 34-hr. open-heart operation using 
а heart-lung machine to remove Kel- 
ley’s bullet. But no less remarkable than 
Kelleys survival was the strange and 
tortious route that the bullet fragment 
had followed... Slowed by smashing 


inute X ray, a ПП! 
ke. The results 


(оет 
Medical а 
which wan 


/ through his skull, it had landed in. the 


(a large vein). 
in the “blood- 


sinus 
*flowed" 


left transverse 
Then it had 


the main jugular vein and superior vena 
cava, into the right auricle (upper 
thamber) of the heart and through the 
tricuspid valve into the right ventricle. 
Thanks to the heart's muscular contrac- 
lions, the fragment.had worked half- 
Way through. the heart wall. If it had 


| Sone all the way, Kelley, who was ready 


to go home last week, would probably 


have died—just as if he h 
| ad been shot 
In the heart in TR-fret-place. As it is 


i will go home for Chri 
ristmas. "ы... 


OBSTETRICS 
ACold Bath for Baby 


To the vast majority of obstetricians 
n: ee seemed: not only sound 
senses Practice but also plain common 
cay keep a newborn baby warm— 
ВЕУ if it has difficulty beginning 
A €. In such Cases, doctors have 
held E ard treatment: with the baby 
ipee ad down, they suck fluids out of 
ae mouth, throat and. i 
the 26 oxygen. If after five minutes 
aby still does not breathe, they 


| try artifici irati 
L Nore ificial respiration or give 
L Warm xygen. But with the baby ke 


X o д 
"tis ks Anatomist James A. Miller Jr. 


hon ed like one case in which com- 
braj Ü = Was dead wrong. Since the 
blood is pe chon of oxygen from the 
fure d biochemical process, Miller 
ess o pe 4 cooled brain will consume 

n, and be in less danger of 
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damage from oxygen-deprivation, than 
a warmed brain. Working with his wife 
Faith, 
guinea pigs at Atlanta's Emory Univer- 
sity, Dr--MEHer-found what he consid- 
ered proof of his reasoning. “= 


also an anatomist, and using 


That was back in 1949, and all but a 


few U.S. obstetricians have remained 
terrified of putting a baby in an icy 
bath. But last week the Drs. 


Miller, 
now-at-Tulane University, told a Man- 


hattan meeting of the American Acad- 
emy for Cerebral Palsy that in Finland, 
Sweden and Switzerland, 


150 babies 
have been chilled and not killed. The 
few who haàve*died-after-cooling almost 
certainly would have died without it. 


And among the survivors, cerebral pal- 


Sy is rare or unknown, whereas among 
babies who have suffered the same 
breathing difficulty and have been kept 
warm, cerebral palsy is common. 

Dr. Miller does not advocate chilling 
as a routine treatment for the newborn. 
Indeed, he insists that it should not be 
started until a baby has failed to breathe 
for five minutes after delivery.* Then, 
while efforts to start respiration con- 
tinue, the child should be immersed in 
cold tap water, flat on his back, so 
that only his mouth, nose, eyes and un- 
trimmed umbilical cord are out of the 
water. The baby's blood may be cooled 
as low as 68°F. If the procedure ever 
wins wide U.S. approval, chilling might 
be helpful for several thousand babies 
a year who would otherwise die or be 
doomed to live with damaged brains. 


Abortion, Legal & Illegal 
Every year a million abortions. 
performed in th 
. Back-room operations, 
they endanger-a-woman's health and 
life. Some 8,000 are done by physicians 
in hospitals, with a semblance of legal- 
ity, but even this is often a fiction. The 
law in virtually all 50 states declares 
that a therapeutic abortion is permissi- 
ble only to save the mother's life. In 


* In adults, oxygen deprivation causes irre- 
versible brain damage within about four min- 
utes. Nature's wisdom gives the newborn an 
extra ten or 15 minutes. 
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KELLEY WITH NURSE & BULLET 
Slow route through the skull, | 


some hospitals, doctors construe this lib- 
erally and do an abortion if the woman | 
threatens suicide, especially if she is un- | 
married or has been raped. | 
Last -week..the prestigious, 3,000- | 
member New York Academy of Мед . 
cine reported in effect that New York ~ | 
State's—and most of the nation's—abor- | 
tion laws are hypocritical, and would 
be a farce if they did not prove fatal | 
to so many women. Most doctors, said | 
the academy's committee on public | 
health, are so afraid of prosecution that 
safe abortions in hospitals have become 
fewer and fewer, while dangerous, il- 
legal abortions һауе become.ever more 
common. r 
The academy's prescription: amend 
the law, карера ірегарешіс abortion - 
where there is a substantial risk that 
the continuance of pregnancy would 
gravely impair the physical or mental 
health of the mother, or that the child 
would be born with grave physical or 
mental defects.” As safeguards, the 
academy would require prior approval 
of an operation by a committee of hos- 
pital doctors, and the abortion would 
have to be done by a licensed physician 
under the usual safe, sterile conditions 
in a hospital. 


TOXICOLOGY 


Season’s Warnings 

Christmas has hazards as well as joys, 
and some of them are subtle poisons, 
says the National.Safety Council; One 
-wives""tale holds that a tea brewed 
of mistletoe leaves or berries* is good 
for the circulation. Far from it, says the 
council: the tea.can ruin even an adult's _ 
circulation to the point of killing him. A 
likelier danger from the floral decora- 
tions of a contemporary Christmas 1S | 
that a youngster will pull off and chew i 
one of the pretty, pointed green lea es 
of a poinsettia plant. These сорда 
acrid juice that can also be fa 
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We're no further away than the telephone rt 

desk. Just ring us up! Active in all branches of 
electrical engineering, the Siemens Group maintains 
distribution companies or agencies offering full 
technical service in more than 100 different countries 
in all parts of the world. There you will find ex 
perienced engineers ready and willing to assist you 
in solving any given problem. The advantages are 
self-evident: consultation can begin on the spot. 


e e familiar with conditions in YOU 
part of the world will be in a position to да" 
experience already gained locally in designing t 

type of system you need. ; ice 

And, after your system has been placed in T. р 
- we will always be onhand if help should be nee A ? 

our worldwide network of installation outposts, W° 


able 
shops and storage depots guarantees depend 
customer service, 


А f з jects 
The Siemens Group — your experienced Partner in all electrical engineering Plo 
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MILESTONES 


Otto von Habs- 

To Archd KS yretender to the 
nil 1961, when he re- 
Й nim: and Princess Regina 

| his ingens 39: their seventh 
xed son; in Munich. 


__! 44 Abbe Lane, 22, ayer Cu- 
dhot ii him Riou! pers s 

e divo. ws wood. talent age" ^ 

` / Lem 2 ad time; in Manhattan. 
ifon the, 
| 7 parles Evans Hughes Шы 
n architect, grandson О 


3 d Kimberly Jean 
chief Justice, 20 iter, record 


Пал rgest д 
ї fonte g 255.b. black marlin); 
woman V >? 


for the second time; in Manhattan. 
h 10! 


biis turned such oldtimers as 
P the Moon into ear-poppIng 
its: Mary Ford, 43, his sing-along 
ner; On grounds of cruelty; after 
bars of marriage, one child, now 1n 
Y custody; in Hackensack, N.J. 


4. William Bendix, 58, comic and 
пег actor; whose fireplug face and 
-mixer voice stole the show in 
һап 50 Hollywood productions 
[нагу Ape, The Babe Ruth^Stóry) 
h TV's The Life of Riley, a series 
Г" dopey factory-riveter that so 
| the viewers it ran for eight 
. bringing Bendix some $3,000,- 
in salary—which, as he put it, 
lad for a guy who was on relief in 
"of pneumonia; in Los Angeles. 


4. Phil Davis, 58, cartoonist-crea- 
Mandrake the Magician, the silk- 
| opera-cloaked“hero who hypno- 


S Ў 
‘ofa heart attack; in Manhattan. 


|l y 
e Richard Joshua Reynolds, 58, 
ie ae toa king-size slice of his 
| Salen cco empire (Camel, Win- 
Y 1), who scorned. the family 
Seale a taxi driver, deck 
nee ship owner, horse breed- 
deeds Democratic politician, 
nilion ce While to run through 
‘Settling th his $25 ‘million inherit- 
imo Тее marriages; of chron- 
emphysema; in Lucerne 
Ours before his-fourt 
to a daughter, 


М aviat 


[ Byington Jr., 60, Bra- 
S mul d Pyramided hi - 
ШШ Bron dollar holdings by = 
aircon А206 first movie, record 
companies, added 
stations, 250 col 
‚а ў ; Pd 
a à major bauxite de- 
att OP of a vast coffee 
>In Rio de Janeiro. 


radio 


HUM into.paroxysms of fear and 
а their bullets mee snap 
‘S fingers in 253 newspapers f6r-30.. 


Died. William Montgomery McGoy. 
ern, 67, political science professor at 
Northwestern University, who was th 
first Westerner to enter Tibet’s for Bia 
б gy of Lhasa, befriended 5 

evolutionary Sun Yat-sen a 
S and served 
E top World War II Intelligence ad. 
, expe i - 
VISET е xperiences that made his “Mc- 


after a long пез Шара 


Chinese 


Died. Carl- Joachim Hambro, 79, 
longtime leader of Norway's Conserva- 
tive Party (1926-34, 1945-54), and 
last president of the powerless League 
of Nations (1939-46), who in 1944 
horrified the League by suggesting that 
small nations should not be accorded 
equal vote with great powers in interna- 
tional organizations; after a long ill- 


y Les Paul, 48, electric Ness: in Oslo. 


Died: Vladim Tr YourkevVitch..79,. de- 
signer of France's famed Normandie, 
chief competitor of Britain's Queens for 
transatlantic honors in the.1930s, who 
in 1942 stood on a Manhattan pier as 
thc ship burned and finally capsized, 
crying In-vaim to police holding him 
back that he alone had the knowledge 
to save the vessel; of cancer; in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 


Died. Victor Hess; 81; Austrian-born 
physicist who, after taking radiation 
measurements during ten balloon~as- 
censions over Europe in the early 1900s, 
descended to announce that radiation 
in the atmosphere resulted from “соѕ- 
mic rays," not from radioactivity in 
the earth as had previously been sup- 
posed, a theory that was eventually ac- 
cepted and won him the 1936 Nobel 
Prize; in Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Died. Lord Woolton, 81, Churchill’s 
food minister from 1940 to 1943, known 
is friends as “the greatest quarter- 
master” Since Moses” and to the rest of 
Britain as the man who introduced ra- 
tion points and the meatless “Woolton 
Pie” (potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal and 
gravy), who became Tory Party chair- 
man in 1946 and helped engineer the 
party's return to power-by easing out 
oldtimers and rebuilding ће treasury; 
of a heart attack; in Sussex, England. 


Died. Alexander Meiklejohn, 92, 
oneer o essive È 
views were honored last year with the 
award. of .a»Presidential Freedom Medal 
after early decades of rejection, nota- 
bly in 1923, when he was forced to re- 
sign as Amherst College president for 
scorning standard disciplines in favor of 
social science and philosophy, and again 
in 1934, when his Experimental Col- 
lege at Wisconsin University (no grades 
or exams) was deemed infeasible and 
disbanded after seven years; of pneu- 
monia; in Berkeley, Calif. 
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Destination: Oblivion? 
We're not kidding anybody. Carbon paper will always 


be with us—i applicati Br 
s—ın some applications it's the only answer. without pigment (it uses a chemical dye); 


But the -aw ' | 

smears РЕ M NEMO Carbon paper smudges and smudging or smearing—nothing extra to throw avi sell 45 mi 

bulky Jag: m. on copies, people and things. It’s NCR Paper can save you up to ten times its cost ү еш. Не 
- Youve изейч& you have tol throw it away. your forms supplier for proof. Then throw avy some |i 1965 sale 


your smudgy, smeary, bulky paper. 


МОВ 22, / multiple copies without carbons 


= "i Р" 
That isn't true with NCR Paper. Since it mà 


Be sure to visit the NCR Pavilion at the New York World's Fair e The National Cash Register Company * Dayton Ohio, ve 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


AUTOS 


4o-Bumper Crop 

7 the year-end statements cus- 
{ ү ade by U.S. businessmen, the 
СОА came last week from De- 
j deci ыг ego vers - have 
kes that ‚сов егп 
than half a mil- 
rs that the industry 
" $.000,000-car year in 
Шш i 4. By Dec 10 the auto- 


by per 


а 


17045 "auto засу Compare DUM 

tinued their decline, dropping to only 

20.1% of the market from 29% in | 
T963- Their place was largely taken by 

the intermediates;-which. captured about і 
18% of the market. The Pontiae Tem- if 
pest, the Oldsmobile F-85 and the Buick 

Special, all of which were upgraded 

from compact to intermediate in the 


p tai another 465,000 
pally cert with sales of 475,000 


ear к i 2 .S. sales 7 
En cars counted in, pens 075 { fall of 1963, made sales gains of 72%, 
i964 will thus come to i: d MM ae : 4176 and 26% respectively. Reinforc- і 
) gout 400,000 more. this record, © gasto ees ing this customer trading-up was a fur- i 
ше Be ae probably contributed G.M.'S NEW EASTERN HEADQUARTERS aime. oe ee of meget equip- 
C = . о s 
p dem "other single factor to the Controversy in the air. Ne Андас Ое oue d 
"E оге than any t ihe Seco myi .  Cleaners-to-rear-seat speakers. :So.many 
ы tinued advance О ^n To demonstrate confidence in their different combinations are available 


1o 8,700,000. Now that a new 
bd in 1964 seems reasonably cer- 
[| the big guessing game is about 


predictions, the automakers scheduled now,” says Pontiac Division’s General 
the. production of 2,600,000 autos іп + Manager "Pete" Estes, "that we could 
f well the-industry will do in-1965. 1965's first quarter—a record for any build 18,184,320 , Pontiacs without 
lweek the-top men in Detroit took quarter—and announced vast increases building two cars alike. : 

lk ahead, agreed’ that the industry Over 1964 in their spending plans. By As usual, there were both winners 
дүе another bumper-to-bumper maintaining what Chairman George and losers even in a good year. Ford's 


+ but disagreed—to the tune of Love calls a “сопѕегуайуе dividend pol- highly successful Mustang, a quarter of 
4 | 700 еа, just how.--icy,” Chrysler was able to raise its-eapi-... a million of which have been sold since 
2 У tal-spending figures.by. $50 million їо its introduction in April, helped boost 


i th ill- be. Cautious but = : A д К 
йс, ее М Chant $350 million, 80% of which will be the company's sales 9.6% and increase 


ric i E spent in the U.S. Ford hiked its pro- its share of the market from 25.6% to 
Bs nr aed predicted oe. pee 50%, will spend $400 million at 27.8%. G.M.’s Chevrolet Division, the 
estimate of 7,800,000 cars and home and $300 million overseas, al- industry “leader, Sold nearly a 
foximate the levels reached in though President Arjay Miller said that third of all U.S. cars a few years ago, 
VW" Chrysler President Lynn Town-  Strike-incurred losses had cost the com- actually suffered a 5% decline in sales, \ 
said flatly that “the industry is now pany 10% of its potential earnings in dropping to 28% of the market. Sales i 
© process of putting two 8,000,000- 1964. General Motors Donner and at American Motors, the compact com- 
years back ‘to back,” estimated. that President John Gordon raised earlier pany that has failed to share in Detroit's 
10,000 cars.will be sold in 1965 plans to spend $1 billion to $1.1 bilion, prosperity, were down 14%. Despite 
Ern Motors President, oy Aber. 20% more than 1964; 75% will be its plight, American is looking toward 
eee that 1965 sales willsur spent in the U.S. Part of G.M.’s capital the new model year with just as muh 

45, predicted that the industry spending for the next few years will go anticipation as its bigger brothers. In 

into 4% 


pakes сор 
, theres 


hrow anf St 45 million new Cars i / it plans to introduce a fastback 

je y, ars in the next aew Eastern headquarters, a con- March it plans to introduce a © | 

ts cost ^|. p Henry Ford II topped them чы. Rambler called the Marlin, hoping that | 
hi 


элү some}! : 
way son Sales, said he, "may well be 


teh it will serve as good bait for the cus- | 
Sn ds 8,700,000.” | 


tomers who got away їп 1964. 
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18,184,320 different combinations in the plants. 
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Assessing Gilt 


AAA may mean the American Auto- 
mobile Association to millions of Amer- 
icans, but to cities, states and corpora- 
tions in search of money it is a supreme 
symbol of solvency, the highest acco- 
lade Wall Street can bestow. Armed 
with that much-sought but carefully dis- 
pensed rating, a borrower can attract 
more investors, get by with paying low- 

er interest rates on loans, and generally 
profit by the bluc-chip aura that prime. 
rating bestows in the businessc3yoxid: 
As more and more local and state gov- 
ernments look to bond offerings for 
financing—a new record of $10.3 bil- 
.——-iea-in-bonds will be offered this year 


—a high bond rating becomes all- 
important. Last week, for example, 
when the state of California offered the 
largest tax-exempt issue floated this 
year, for $150 million worth of school 
and general construction bonds, its 
AAA rating quickly attracted all the 
lenders it needed. 

Trusted Guide. Because investors 
generally follow their decisions to the 
letter, the few bond houses that judge 
who will receive what ratings have be- 
come powerful and much-wooed forces 
in U.S. finance. Even before borrowers 
Tegister their plans with the Securities 
апа Exchan e Commission, they call on 
One ‘or all o “Nation, bond- 
rating services—Dun & Brads р 
Moody's and Standard & Poor's. With 
briefcases stuffed full of balance sheets 
and revenue and repayment schedules, 
they are quizzed by committees of ex- 
perts. Of the two largest services, Stan- 
dard & Poor's makes 11,000 ratings a 
year, Moody's 9,000. “It is a judgment 
of analysts," says Moody's Vice Pres- 
ident Edmund Vogelius. "No computer 
can come up with a rating." 

After every detail is weighed, the 
committee hands down its decision in 

a terse alphabetical shorthand. At 
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MOODY'S ANALYSTS IN RATING CONFERENCE 
Letters mean a lot. 


Moody’s, which pioneered 
system back in 1909; the four 
grades are Aaa, Aa, A and Baa, r 
ing from prime quality to faintly s 
шайхе. Standard & Poor goes in 
the upper case: AAA, AA, A and BBB. 
Dun & Bradstreet, which also Owns 
Moody's but makes its own independ- 
ent assessments, spells out its Scale: 
prime, better good, good, medium good. 

The idea of the ratings is to provide 
investors with a handy, trusted guide-to 


the borrower’ терау: Below 
M et ieee igh- 

Bs-and-es: fe the бие 

lative bonds. “A Standard & Poors C 
means.that the borrower is not paying 
interest; D is the lowest, warning in- 
vestors of a default. For the borrower, 


top 
ang- 
pec- 
for 


DAVID GAHR 


the difference of one grade can mean a 
difference of as much as .5% in the 
interest rate. 

No Hesitation. Though the bond 
houses inspect the same figures and 
usually arrive at comparable ratings, 
Moody's has the reputation of being 
more conservative, while Standard & 
Poor's gives greater consideration to fu- 
ture prospects. Last October, for exam- 
ple, Moody’s bumped New York State 
from its prime rating of Aaa to a high- 
quality rating of Aa because of its con- 
cern over the-State's need to find new 
sources of tax revenue. Standard & 
Poor's stuck by its AAA rating, and so 
did the bond market, which snapped up 
ork bonds without hesitation. 
Deep in debts е ; 
timore last month took a One-grade de- 
motion from Moody's, from Aa to A. 
Dun & Bradstreet, on the other hand, 
recently decided that Camden, N.J., de- 
served a promotion to “good.” 

The importance of a good bond rat- 
ing became especially clear last week 
when two separate Mississippi issues 
were put on the market. Bankers hardly 
nibbled at the first One, a $24.6 million 
water-supply-district issue bearing a Baa 
rating. The rating made the real differ- 


the rating 
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Last week Sarnoff arranged an pany may 
alliance with potentially vast «ufi year, 
quences. In what would be a $l40thended for 
lion stock swap, he offered to апа new 
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Steele, said Simon, was “not even a good 
vice president," and his salary of $140,- 
000 a year was “preposterous.” Under 
Steele’s direction, said Simon, Wheeling 
had been “too steel-industry-minded"— 
it won the praise of the industry for its 
selected price increases in 1963—and 
had “wanted to be a good friend and 
good-fellowiustgad of concentrating on 
doing a good job.” 


e À— 


Simon hinted at possible instances of 


mismanagement, ordered a three-man 
committee of review to.look into the 
company’s past dealings. The commit- 
tee’s first case: a $70 million Wheeling 
contract for à Blaw-Knox hot strip mill 
at a time when, says Simon, Blaw-Knox 
had little experience in such work—but 
did have a member on the Wheeling 
board:-Giving Blaw-Knox the order, 


said Simon, was-like “buying an-Edsel. 


with a Ford on the. board." What did 
William Steele think of Simon's- blast? 
*Without justification," he said, taking 
off just enough time from his quail- 
shooting vacation in Florida to say it. 


Three at the Top 


Three executives of major U.S. cor- 
porations were picked last week for big- 
ger roles of command. The men: 
> H. I. (for Haakon Ingolf) Romnes, 
57, was elected president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to succeed 

etiring Eugene McNeely. Romnes, the 
Wisconsin-born son of an immigrant 
Norwegian baker, made his mark at 
А.Т. & T. as an electrical engineer, 
won six patents in circuit design at 
Bell Laboratories before moving on to 
the operating side. As president of West- 
ern Electric, A.T. & T.’s manufacturing 
arm, from 1959 until early this year, 
he shaved the lead time on orders and 
deliveries for such critical items as ca- 
ble. Romnes is a gentle and iu 

Xecutive-wt eth Is per- 
suasion and persistence; his skill is con- 
vincing people that the impossible is pos- 
sible—and then seeing that it gets done. 
Moving up from A.T. & T.’s vice chair- 
manship, he becomes the firm's chief 
operating executive under Chairman 
Frederick R. Kappel, who faces manda- 
tory retirement at 65 in January 1967. 
> Robert P. Williford, 64, who retired 
last August as the $64,650-a-year vice 
chairman of Hilton Hotels Corp. (1963 
sales: $226 million), was elected the 
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"surprise successor to Conrad N. Hilton, 
78, as president-and chief executive vi- 
ficer. Hilton stepped aside-(he remains 
chairman) only because the SEC and 
the New York Stock Exchange insisted 
on separate executives when the com- 
pany recently spun off its more profita- 
ble overseas operations into a separate 
~ Hilton International Co. that account- 
ed for $60.3 million of Hilton’s 1963 
Sales. Hilton will continue to head the 
international” branch Texas-born_.Bob 
Williford, a social friend and bridge 
crony of Hilton, started in 1932 as a 
$30-a-month room clerk in the origi- 
nal Dallas Hilton Hotel after the De- 
pression collapsed his bond business. 
Gradually, he became Hilton’s closest 
associate in building the company into 
the world’s largest hotel chain. While 
Hilton made deals, Williford shaped 
day-to-day operating procedures. An 
easygoing executive who campaigns 
constantly for greater hotel courtesy, 
he has headed such famous Hilton prop- 
erties as “Ma Osevelt and 
Plaza hotels, Chicago's Conrad Hilton 
and Palmer House. A big color photo 
of Conrad Hilton dominates his Chi- 
cago office. 
» Henry White Gadsden, 53, will take 
over as president and chief executive 
officer of Merck & Co., the big (1963 
sales: $264 million) New Jersey phar- 
maceutical and chemical firm, when his 
boss, John T. Connor, leaves the post 
next month to become Lyndon John- 
son’s Secretary of Commerce (see THE 
U.S). New-York City-born, Yale-edu- 
cated (33) Gadsden was a vice pres- 
ident of Sharp & Dohme when it merged 
with Merck in 1953. As Merck's ex- 
ecutive vice president since 1955, with 
a salary of $124,600 a year, the soft- 
spoken ..Gadsden™has impressed col- 
saates with a talent for flawless recall. 
An administrative catalyst, he likes to 
have men around him who disagree with 
one another. Although he gets "many 
excellent ideas" from *casual chats" 
with employees on his worldwide visits 
to Merck plants, Gadsden likes to see 
things in writing. Says he: “People who 
can’t put ideas into words don’t really 
have a grip on them.” Gadsden à 
grip on 18,693 shares of Mer 
of its common stock), plus 
incentive and other optic 
shares more. е 
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conomy 
IS a tiny land, smaller than 
weden or Italy, but its problems are as 
vast as its pride. Once the source of 
the greatest colonial empire since the 
days of the Romans, it has only with 


year has been unkind for Britain; the 
Labor-Partys victory has only served 
fo accentuate problems that the defeat- 
ed Conservatives had struggled with for 
months. The pound has been put in 
peril, confidence in Britain's ability to 


ROBERT MOTTAR—FORTUNE 


SIR LEON BAGRIT 
Echoes of peril їп ап unkind year. 


adjust to the demands of the day has 
shrunk, and over the island that Blake 
called a “green and pleasant land" has 
grown an economic cloud that confuses, 
frightens and frequently infuriates its ^ 
stalwart inhabitants. 

Like a Fire. Last week, only a few 
weeks after the pound underwent one 
of its greatest tests of the century, Brit- 
ain’s cloud seemed to darken percepti- 
bly. Talk swept London’s City—and the 
Continent—about the further lack of 
trust in Labor, about the possibility of 
the pound’s devaluation, and about a 
deterioration in the balance of trade. 
Though not ali t much—of 
the gossip was solidly based on Là 
burned as persistently and as conta- 
giously as a fire in a peat bog. 

The hard news fed the fire. Britain's 
Bovernment revealed that the trade def- 
icit widened by another $288 million 
in November. The price of Bold was 
pushed sowhigh by the uncertainty—to 
the highest level since the Cuban missile 
crisis—that the Bank of England rushed 
to support both the securities market 
and the pound sterling. In a desperate 

effort to help alleviate its economic 
problems, Britain announced that it had 
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and arranged a postponement of $138.1 
million in repayments due the U.S. and 
$34.3 million due. Canada on British 
reconstruction loans. As if all that were 
not enough, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). denounced 
as “inconsistent? the 15% surtax Brit- 


reluctance adapted to an age in which ain had-placed-on-import ? 
empire has withered—and with it much |. to right othe afe ratane 

empare n стас power OF a na An 7 ар > 4 it be Te- 
that mast lve by trade or perish. This moved. Says Sir Leon Bagrit, the chair- 


man of Elliott-Automation Ltd.: “The 
British economy is a little like Gulliver 
in Lilliput, when he could not move 
because of hundreds of cords holding 
him back." 

Attitude of Insularity. What are the 
cords that hold.back what was once one 
of the world's most powerful economies 


—and now is one of its most.t ? 
There аге TROIS 
failure of the British economy to meet 
its challenges: its root troubles lie in 
listless management, the wasteful use 
of labor, small-scale and inefficient pro- 
duction and indifferent salesmanship. At 
the heart of these manifestations is less 
of an inherent economic weakness than 
a national attitude of insularity, a stub- 
born refusal from top to bottom to be- 
lieve that Britain's standard-of. living— 
and its standing in a prospering world 
— depends on. how. much it can sell to 


~~a world that is increasingly choosy 


about what it buys from whom. 

Britain's plight would not be so severe 
were it not for the nation's present emi- 
nence in the world's monetary structure. 
Such nations as France and Italy are 
better able to undergo economic crises 
than Britain, whose sterling is the 
world's second reserve currency after 
the dollar. Sterling is thus held tempo- 
rarily by persons all over the world be- 
cause of the ease with which it can be 
used in banking and trading—and many 
of them tend to unload it as quickly 
as possible when it seems to be threat- 
ened by economic difficulties. Since 
Britain buys so much more than it sells, 
three-quarters of its sterling reserves 
are in foreign hands, a fact that straps 
the British economy into a straitjacket. 
The only way out of the jacket is to 
increase greatly the amount of sterling 
Britain earns. 

Britain needs to import vast quanti- 
ties Sa ive, 
but it seems increasingly unable to af- 
ford the price of these imports. Al- 
though British exports are still among 
the world’s highest and have risen stead. 
ily in absolute terms, the nation’s share 
of world exports has been steadily de- 
clining. A measure of Britain’s plight is 
that the Beatles’ 1963 overseas earnings 
of $56 million was hailed as a major 
contribution to the balance of pay- 
ments, Another measure is that in the 
past decade Britain has almost exact- 
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ions, within one plant. Still, the lack of 
notice, séVeramcespay. and worker re- 
training has made British f6or-among 
the least protected in all Western coun- | 
tries and often moved workers to resist 
whatever changes are attempted. This 
situation encourages overemployment 
^—one of Britain's main labor problems 
— makes it more difficult and expensive 
for firms to export, and tends to make 
üll-workers-progress at the speed of the 
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йот Т} very 6 attitude: "Exports are b Minister for Economic Affairs George j 
/ Ш Durs m and we cansell all Brown—whose ministry was created by і 
has р n the home market." Or. as the Labor government—signed S 
been цу mes businessman put it, “I representatives of unions and manage- 
ans Касоне Rolls. What could I do ment a historic declaration of inten- 
Pa p lh firm tion meant to keepsowages and. prices 
cient © tena Ims, unlike forei n А meos Энни 
‘cal eh q to keep thei gn competi- stable E "has 
ric "d COMestic po > their better salesmen "The deeds and declarations all had a 
erally er ends frequ dö иар and there are prophecies 
iit d hopefully esmen abroad 'at- all, that Britain is about to rebound. pus 
j and qo n f alesmen e agents to sell for giant is now stirring. says Sir коп 
reat ry BS emsel y, 0. do BO Overseas Bagrit, "and at last a determined effort 
еті Wy Dish sale es outnumbered: for to modernize is about to begin.” It had 
NPs Cang i there are Swan, One survey has better begin soon. In the new world 
it | Germans, 2,3 Amer- war of hard international trade, the 


panzers of the more progressive trad 
ing nations are. often merciless..¥ 
UMS eee M too many gentlemen amate 

l map tacturer BROWN WITH WAGE-PRICE AGREEMENT command, the British econ 
: SPAMS Out of crisis, glittering prophecies. badly outgunned. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


| The Climate at Berkeley 

To mutinous students at the Berkeley 

hu campus, the University of California's 

| board of regents last week “recon- 
firmed” itself as the “ultimate authority 
for student discipline,” and then moved 
in the direction of granting the major 

a t demand. 

liber Clark Kerr opened the 


nemo 


report on such scholarly re- 
eatment for fruit canker 
of the condor, Finally, he 


with a long 
search a: 
"nd survival 


Y 


[ brought up the subjects that had sum- 
4 moned Governor Pat Brown from Sacra- 
i mento and newsmen from all over the 
f state. Should the 23 regents under 
1 Chairman Edward Carter accept a de- 
; mand, supported by 
and faculty, that a committee of profes- 
Я sors henceforth pass judgment in student 
j discipline cases? And should the uni- 
versity abandon its regents-conferred 
right to add its own punishment to 
any given out by courts to students 
arrested for illegal action—typically for 
civil rights demonstrations? 

The regents rejected the first proposal 
by insisting that discipline must remain 
primarily e university admin- 
istration and ultimate y 
the issue of political protests, the re- 
Bents named a three-member commit- 
tee to investigate and report next spring. 
Its instructions are to réview univer- 
sity policy "with the intent of providing 
maximum freedom,” including free- 
speech and due-process protection guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

One regent summed up the climate of 
opinion. “Trying to determine what kind 
of student activity is legal was an ill- 
conceived stand in the first place,” he 

said. “In the end you have to let the 
courts decide what is lawful.” 
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Two-Time Winners ` з 


KERR, BROWN (ТМ DARK-RIMMED GLASSES) & CARTE 
The canker of the fruit, the survival of the condor, and the behavior of the student. 


Berkeley students—case of Brown 


Getting a gift of several million dol- 
lars “wont make your life any hap- 
pier," the Ford Foundation's James W. 
Armsey *warns-panting university offi- 
cials. Though the money “5 comforting 
to contemplaie, the new level „ОЁ ex- 
cellence the grants are designed to help 
you reach is disturbing and disruptivg 
to achieve” Since 55 


Y 


EP Pled-ten 
ersifies aud. 47-private liberal arts col- 
leges wit] 


by $18.5 million, awarded matching 


JULIAN W 


INS } = 
К AT REGENTS' 


MEETING 


Brants to Brown, Brandeis, and the 
University of Southern California. 

Each school must match the pay- 
ment within three years—by raising $2 
for every $1 of philanthropy in the 
and $3 for every $1 in 
the case of richer U.S.C. and Brandeis. 
The rules were familiar. The trio had 
played the match game before, thus 
joining a select circle of two-time Ford 
grant winners. * 


dent Barnaby C. eney, Р 
` tant event at the beginning. of our third 
century." s 
> U.S.C., which shares the record with 
Brandeis for matching its earlier grant 
«about two years ahead of schedule, 
"used that money to polish a new repu- 
tation for nurturing scholarship as well 
as football heroes. The administration 
established cash awards for outstand- 
ing teaching and research, revamped 


* Others: Johns Hopkins, Notre Dame. 
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going steady with th 0‹ оу oar pelag 

latest gift, he added, “ye, йй; cer 
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virtually all our tenured py 
in one fell SWOOP. This wi ta 
demic history.” Make 2: 


TEACHING 


New Views on Grades 
Schools use the Word grade int 
ite 1 Fa С C 5 |] 

quie different Senses: as 4 chtonoka Beards alm 

al measurement of class levels ui sé-ft. Deep 

a mark of student performance Wy action. to. 

incidence, there is Поа smal thank sount 

growing trend to drop grades—in гер house. 

Senses: One out of four large-sized су wt, and beg 

districts combines first, second and tt ют events 

grades into a single. primary unit eds 
dren learm-at their own fast or. doas 
pace without competing to hull Wythe manf 

artificial barrier of promotion, ad re into t] 

only mark they- get is the бік роге, thi 

ly vague judgment of -Satisfacioy qrcuda, an 

“unsatisfactory” fard of— 
Detroit public schools next tem]: vater р 

try a new kind of ungradedness. Kiven minu 

dergarten and first grade will be ш nonstrositic 

bined, and a bit later the second g “Alone i 

will be added to the mix. Mot нау afra 

dren will remain in the big 079 ses, The 
for three years before ешеш " SScination, 
vefitional third. grade, but the ү, tthargy be 
ibility will allow some pe oid 

two years while requiring 0! 

four. x ied 

High schools, while Bnet 

eliminate grades as year le gia Б 

der pressure to eliminate and ` 

marks. New York's pinen As s 

form-minded Public E We v 

tion argues that in SR studens] 

Spur bright, college-b0UP inflate l 

take easy courses jus 

academic record. um 
Colleges are 2/50 > f ay: 

grades coc ev t EN i s Califor e 

first major school Т Б м 

"Institute SUME га 

week-eliminated fresh" resp "M 

tech’s ferociously S graded c f 

still take exams an ч 


freshman уе i bb m 

or fail. With grade ET Swill rà. m 

ulty Chairman Ed ite . 

that freshmen “will EG th 

centrate on the aes 

This, in turn, IS as 10 021 . 

more sensible cho! Sener) ^. i 
irti an Ё 

ment of their time 
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CIN 


shout Sun. Like a giant 
iwo-man diving saucer 
„ard its parking garage on the 
p Red Sea. Near-by lies а 
unac-sgter house looking 


om ep 
[u 
ШЕ дег. Here yen pioneer 
jived дн. КБР уч 
f 1963. Life in and around ~ 
ic tank town is the subject of 
se colorful documentary==by~ 
ES Cousteau, à successor io, 
me еріс, The Silent World. 
v. the film is most ab- 
ing when Cousteau lets his camera 
ommentary dwell on the extraor- 


detail of his men’s day-to-day 


In the heavy alr, laden with 
normal -& z 
abrasions heal overnight. 
ards almost stop growing. In the 
Cabin, the male larynx, in 


a small munk sounds. The men listen to music, 
ades—in еер house, play chess, pamper а par- 
Се, and begin to feel strangely detached 
cond and iom events in the surface world. Jewel- 
ary unit hight sea creatures hover outside the 
fast or dass windows, coolly observing behavior 
to hui ii ће manfish-bowl. When.divers--—ven-.. 
tion, ad thre into the abysmal blue depths to 
he delitettéiplore, they come upon sharks;--bar- 
Hisfade duda, and marine life hitherto un- 
fard of—all recorded in skillful un- 

next tem slnwater photography that magnifies 
dedness Меп minute plankton into glittering 
will P Uilonstrosities. з E 

gall « ; : 

dis eor tint ne Beran er ctm 
: са Mh >» One veteran diver con- 
jig noni $$е$, The audience shares his f 1 
entering -Cti iscination, and i E MES 
ation, ғ occasionally even his 


the. new fe flhargv Бе М е 
Js to finish Бу becomes swimmingly real. It 


thers to té 


с templed} 


a ; 
3 HOME IN “WORLD” 
Wn for the menfish, 


lumbi: joint made. of 


ш WH ud raining admirals on the 
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is ‘hypnotic and hilarior 

а а us 
school of scallops, t e 
fish, go snapping 


atch a 
Catened by à stam 


: across the ocea 

я ап Бо{- 
tom like a herd@f stampeding denti ot 
The film Һанс: it orow dd 
titious and trie provide variety 8 
music ful scubadoo cuteness. Thus 
by ths“ ttnae—the saucer plunges down 
for a climactic"survey of the queer fish 
aad mating cr ; 
aadA crabs fund at the 1,000-ft, 
marine mir a lanurtsctallibpsth^- 


ate at one sitting. Taler- 


Bacchanalian Bash и 


Zorba the Greek. A wild wind whirls 
through an open door. A wild old man 
strides into a dingy waiting room. His 
face is like a side of cheese the maggots 


have been at, but his eyes are bright KEDROVA & QUINN IN “ZORBA” 
nd piercing. “Hollow cheeks, strong ОТ етее 
jaw, juttingg-eheekhones, a large vora- - VR | 


cious mouth, a living fi&art;-e—azeat lage widow (Irene Papas) The young 
brute soul not yet severed from Mother man™is~@fraid to try. "It would only 
Earth"—this is Zorba the Greek. He make trouble,” he murmerseHrouble!” 
strides up to à young man he has never the old man hoots at him. "Life is f 
seen before and looks deep into his trouble. Only dead is not." 


eyes. *Iike.you," he announces fiercely. The young man doesnt have to look 
“Take me with you." far. The morning after his first night 


“Why?” the young man answers with with the widow, she is grotesquely mur- 

a gasp. He is a timid essayist who takes dered by the vengeful villagers. Some 
refuge from life in literature. - days later, as Zorba’s silly old slut lies 
"Why!" the old-man--roars.with ex---dying, bestial peasants burst into her 
asperation. “Will no man ever do any- house and strip it while she lies weakly 
thing without a reason? Bor the hell of watching, strip it to the walls and leave 
it, that’s why!” her there alone with nothing but a bed 
The hell, the horror, the wonder, the — to die on. And at the climax of the film 
sheer animal delight of it have drawn the mine and all.theamoney the young 
thousands of readers to a novel called man has sunk in it go smash in one : 
Zorba the Greek, a mad magnificat to catastrophic afternoon. : | 
man composed by the late Nikos Ka- The young man is struck numb with 
zantzakis. This translation of the book horror; but the old man, though his heart 
into an English-language film might eas- cracks and his eyes weep blood, rises up 
ily have changed the authors hearty stronger than ever from every disaster 
wine of life into cinematic sug- to dance the delirious unremitting dance 
ar water. Instead, Director Mi- of life. “Zorba!” the young man cries, 
chael Cacoyannis (Electra) "teach me to dance!" The old man rises 
has served it up in a grand up, his eyes alight. “You lack madness. 
“uproarious Bacchanalian bash. my friend,” Zorba says softly. A man 
"For the hell of it, as the must be a little mad to cut the rope— 
film begins, the young man and be free!” A little mad, the young 
(Alan Bates) turns suddenly man begins to dance. 3 
to the old man (Anthony Kazantzakis is the Dostoevsky of the 
Quinn) and says yes. "I have Mediterranean, and Zorba the Greek is 
a lignite mine in Crete. We his most popular work. Director Caco- 
can work it together. May yannis treats it with respect but not 
God be with us." Zorba lifts with awe. The big moments of the book 


his glass. “Сой? he bellows „акежан in the film, but the fictional 
"i furbelows are trimmed, and some 


peak of the Devil and he ^ dazzling cinematic doodads added. The 
s much that Kazantzakis 


appears. First night in Crete, camera see Ere. often funnier 
the old man turns into an old didn’t, and the movie Is © nS Be 
goat and goes snorting after than the book—Kedrova’s minx emeti- 


a dilapidated soubrette of 60 tus, she of the floor-length eyelashes, 


(Lila Kedrova), who followed frequent chins and raucous. reminis- 
\ nstance, a major comic 


1 the British fleet to Crete in сепсе$ is, for i se 
Эм, “her flaming youth and made creation. Zorba, of course, is the hea 

i enough money to retire by en- and soul of the show, and Quip n 

him to hellangone. In his 
bridge. Next day the old man at the dominant moments ofti 

urges his young friend to hold heis the fire of life 

similar converse with the vil- sun in the shape ‹ 


~ 
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work, she observed, has “an immutable 
end restricted frame. He moves in it 


with ease, as did the actresses and danc- 
LANDOWSKA ON MUSIC by Wanda Y of the past, even though they were 


Landowska, edited and translated by De- tightly lafad ian their corsets,” As for 
nise Restout and Robert Hawkins, 434  * mt-Saéns, she noted-thattie was con- 


The Visionary Musician 


Few who heard her could forget her. 
Wanda Landowska saw to that. A tiny 
black-clad priestess, palms pressed to- 
gether in prayer, she would float in 
hu i zt her altar, the psi =й 


But there is nothing init!” 
Alone with Her, Rubato 


L 


ave 


БЕЙИН te more possibilities of so- 
nority he hears." She insisted that “the 
idea of objectivity is Utopian. Can the 
music of any composer maintain its 
integrity after passing through the liv- 
ing complex—sanguine or phlegmatic— 
of this or that interpreter?" But at the 
same time an artist must not go out of 


pers sceminpgly impossttc on 
ber7zsrrument. эла no one could equal 
her in bringing to independent life 
Bach's intertwined melodies. She took 


PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


the time Gounod~had=to 
at-a funeral: "Be careful; 
louder than the widow!” 

It was Landowska alone who decided 
how loud to cry. When a critic com- 
plained that he could not follow her in 
a certain rubato, she thoughtz*T am per- 
fectly happy, alone-with my rubato. 
Why should you follow me?” Nor did 
she welcome ghostly interference, how- 
ever distinguished the ghost might be. 
She announced that “if Rameau himself 
would rise from his grave to demand of 
me—-some=changes in my interpretation 
of his Dauphine, I would answer, ‘You 
gave birth to it; it is beautiful. But now 
leave me alone with it. You have noth- 
ing more to say; go away!’ ” 

In 1950 a former pupil reproached 
Landowska because she had noticeably 
changed her interpretations over a peri- 
od of ten years. Why not? asked Lan- 
dowska. "What would you say of a sci- 


ide his wife 
do not cry 


LANDOWSKA 
Surprise and suspense. 


great liberties in interpretation, serene- 
ly confident of the backing of the dead 
composer. “You continue to play Bach 
your way,” she told one musician. “I 
shall continue to play Bach his Way. 
What I do is comparable to the impro- 
visations of a good jazz band,” she ex- 
plained. “Did Bach, Couperin and Scar- 
latti play the harpsichord to preserve 
historical truth or because on this in- 


strument they were able to express pas- like a little Polish mother, never stopped 
Sion, Joy or despair?" 


giving advice. "There is a certain com- 
Corsets & Cats; Landowska died five 


\ mon way of playing trills which reminds 
years ago, aged 80, leaving be of an electric doorbell,” she warned. 
legacy of great recordings and the artj- An ОТТУ là ith 


cles, scoldings, commentaries and pen- arabesques: How. to begin to play a 
sées that are now gathered together in piece? "One has to concentrate and be 
this book. entirely ready so that when the first 
She writes about composers and their note is struck, it comes as a sort of con- 
works as familiarly as she would about tinuation of a soliloquy already begun. 
people in her family, which of course 
they were. Scarlatti, she says, "is the 
only composer who reminds me of the 
playfulness of a cat, and he does not 
suffer from this comparison. We all have 
seen a kitten play with a twig. It is im- 
possible to describe its grace, charm, 
vivacity and inventiveness." Couperin's 


water, would stop his experimentation 
and remain still?” She insisted on sur- 
prise and suspense in her performances. 
The “tragedy” of recordings, she re- 
marked, is that they catch “only one 
moment, one aspect of an interpreta- 
tion when there are a thousand and one 
others, always different." 
Arabesques&Soliloquies.Landowska, 


Similarly the last note is never the last. 
It is rather a point of departure for 
something to come." She was, in a way, 
describing her own lifework—the con- 
tinuation of a centuries-old musical so- 
liloquy, and, because of her eloquence, 
intelligence and devotion, a strong new 
point of departure, 
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sidered.a master of form. “Yes, the His name, until h a bir 
form is. there, bright, oa aS Jacques < a 


andowska _ 


magination of a_ 


bounds, warns Landowska, remind d.o£-—- 


entist or of a painter who, like stagnant з 
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AUDUBON (BY HIS SON) 2 
Wanderlust and salesmanship. 


and maudling.Audubon was пені) re 

misunderstood by contemporaries en fe т 

maintains Biographer Alice aS Mis Phili ! 

rantly idealized” by her dozen: + Юй разу s 

ecessors. As an antidote, DUE Ütorge IV. 

has presented, in rather stikte t every c 
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fully clea 
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accounts, implied that he ПР 
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illoti Audubon Паук р 
guillotine. John eton-born C е ome 
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bermaid; and EG The father c | м sor 
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Peddler in Co ee Pie Teal: 
a at 35, ША IS ae 


штей on the 435 drawings that — stop je , a Qs 
fe eme Ne masterwork, The stop taking-amateur movies 


ids of Amer 


Zoom from wide angle to tight telephoto. Focus as close as 5 feet. 


t 


n. works, and -in the meantime he os : i i ше 
j ported himself às a sign painter, [ and start filming professionally | — 
"ibutante's tutor and dancing master. 2 U 

ih help feed the two children; his wife | — = 


gy taught» school. = à 
When he had completed most of his 
li Work, he sailéd to- Europe, begin- 


i aigja-frustrating decade О -Exbibitin guje : 
Mis orks, painting .potboilers for pin 


утапа overseeifig the-London.en- 
ers. who were producing=his folio. 
important, of-course; was the ped- 
wof it, and at that, Audubon. proved 
ош the most charming salesman 
кеВепјатіп Franklin. His “simplic- 
"dew the praise of both Sir Walter 
Wand Actress Fanny Kemble, though 


If you are really serious about your home movies, you want 
every scene with perfect light values, colors that come alive 
“whether you=shoot indoors or outdoors — movies that are 
exciting to look at more than once. Here is how the new 
Minolta Zoom 8 makes a technician out of you: 

A powerful CdS light meter is built in. Its highly sensitive, 
measures candlelight to bright outdoors,.andeis-every bit as 
accurate as the hand-held meters the professionals use. The 
meter automatically calculates the available light and sets 


Den phe Louyre barred the door correct exposure for you. You sight and shoot. That's all. 
pup | Biro de Ба en eonun Zoom from wide angle to tight telephoto, pan from dark shadows to bright 
ine Iz. at thenidea of paying БОО light. Use slow motion, fast motion or conventional speeds. Focus as close as 
aries е four volumes,” Dtreemae around | 5 feet. Zoom 8 acts like a computer automatically adjusting to any situation. 
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“Have you tried Mitsubishi Bank? 


Why do businessmen coming to Japan call on 
Mitsubishi? Decause.84 years’ banking service 
has indeed made it the bank that rows: 

A complete range of financial and business 
services is available to assist the international 
businessman. Our business is to help you 
further your business in Japan. May we serve 
you soon? 
—————M 


"e 


MITSUBISHI BANK 


Head Office: Tokyo, Jay - Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 


es . ; 


New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Г] Los 
Angeles Agency: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. a 
London Branch: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 |} Correspondent 
banks located around the world. 
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If anyone knows Japan they do." 


. 1,100 pages. Dutton. $10— of the horror of war, 
“may Gt POT “altitsexcet Neer- 
ths-beforc-ihe book is as irritating : 


every way a conflict on a thermonu- 
clear scale. Upwards of 20 million Rus- 
sian civilians and soldiers lost their 


lives. Over. 3,000,000 German=seldiers——to_a plodding heroic prose The! 


were killed, wounded, or missing. The 
U.S.S.R. lost over 60% of its coal pro- 
duction; total industrial output declined 
by one-half. Whole cities were heroes: 
the “Бае ОЁ “Stalingrad Tasted seven 
months with as many as 40,000 people 
killed in. опе day, while. the siege of 


P'Eenmgrad went on for 24 years and 


killed nearly 1,000,000. 

In the two decades since the war end- 
ed, there has not been in English a com- 
plete history, in both military and hu- 
man terms, of Russia's remarkable role. 
Author Alexander Werth is uniquely 
qualified to make the attempt. He is an 
English journalist who was born and 
raised in St. Petersburg and is perfectly 


bilingual. He spent all but a few months” 


of the war actually in Russia. As a sym- 
pathetic left-wing non-Communist, he 
was given unusual freedom of travel. 
He was one of the only two Western 
journalists allowed into Leningrad dur- 
ing the siege. He kept a day-by-day diary, 
filed innumerable dispatches to British 
and U.S. papers,.and turned his Russian 
war expériences into several personal- 
history books in the '40s. Now he has 
put it all into one book, drawing also on 
the voluminous official histories and the 


rs of commanding offi- 
cers and common. 50 
of the Eastern Front. 


Stuffed with Shredded Paper. Many of — 


the details. are unfamiliar and fascinat- 
ing. Strategically, for example, Werth 
rates the Battle of Kursk (north of 
Kharkov), in July 1943, as “Hitler’s last 
chance to turn the tide,” and thus as 
important as Stalingrad the previous 
year. Werth is at his best in eyewitness 
accounts of Leningrad or of his tour (in 
—40° C. weather) through the Stalingrad 
area just after the mop-up there. The 
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NOW, J-M PRESSURE-SENSITIVE AND 
THERMOSETTING TAPES HELP 
SOLVE MANY ELECTRICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


To provide you with one source for 
all your taping needs, Johns-Manville 
International now offers every major 
type of electricat and industrial tape. 
Be it for Splicing, sealing, pipe wrap- 
ping, strapping packages or any one 
of a thousand other uses, there’s a 
J-M Dutch Brand® friction, tubber, 
Paper or plastic tape to meet the in- 
dividual need. Here, as with all J-M 
Products, you can count on the right 
materials for the job, as well as on 
the help of J-M Resident Engineers. 


Your Johns-Manville Distributor in- 
vites queries on tapes as well as min- 
eral fillers, insulations, friction mate- 
rials, packings, building materials and 
filter aids. Contact the J-M Distribu- 
tor in your country or write: Johns- 
Manville International Corporation, 
Box 280, New York, N. Y. 10016, 
U.S.A. Locations: Beirut * Buenos 
Aires * Goteborg * Hong Kong * Lagos 
* Lima * London * Madrid * Mexico 
City * Milan * Paris * San Juan * 520 
Paulo * Wiesbaden. 


Johns-Manville ; 


International - 


Over 100 years' experience 


JON KS -MANNTELE 
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